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EMBELLISHMENTS. 


yoiMMr^r.— The  Plate  for  January  is  a  well  execut- 
ed meootint  from  a  highly  popular  subject  by 
Ward,  derived  from  an  incident  in  Uoldsmith^ 
life,  which  Boswell  narrates  in  his  Life  of  John- 
son, as  told  by  himself.  **  I  received/'  said  John- 
son, "  one  morning,  a  message  from  poor  Gold- 
smith that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  begging 
that  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  1 
sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to  him 
directly.  I  accordingly  went  to  him  as  soon  as  I 
was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had  al- 
rested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  vio- 
lent passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had  already 
changed  my  guinea,  and  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira 
and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the 
boale,  desired  that  he  would  be  calm,  and  began 
to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be 
extricated.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel 
ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to  me.  I 
looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit,  told  the  landlady 
I  should  soon  return,  and  having  gone  to  a  book- 
seller, sold  it  for  sixty  pounds."  **  This,"  says 
Boswell,  '*  was  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

^  Fibruarii. — The  subject  of  this  Plate  is  from  a 
French  artist,  Labouchere,  and  is  a  finely  con- 
ceived group,  consisting  of  Luther,  Melancihon, 
Pomeranios,  and  Cruciger,  engaged  in  translat- 
ing the  Bible.  The  attitudes  and  expression  of 
the  different  figures  are  strikinfi^ly  characteristic 

V/  March, — ^A  beautiful  portrait  of  the  poet  Tennyf on. 

jAfriL-^Tht  Love  Letter,  from  a  subject  by  Hilton, 

^  R.  A.,  possessing  great  merits  as  a  work  of  art, 
which  nave  been  transferred  by  the  engraver  with 
unusual  fidelity  and  force. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

1.  The  I'oelieal  Worka  of  Percy  Byaiht  Shelley,  edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley.     3  ■ 
London,  1847, 

2.  Shelleu  at  Oxford— Papers  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Vols.  36  and  37. 

3.  The  Life  of  P.  B.  Shelley.     Bj  Thomas  MEDwrw.     2  vols.     London,  1847. 

4.  Gallery  of  Lilej-aTy  Portraiti.     By  George  Gilfillak.     Ediubnrgh,  1845. 

5.  An  Addreai  to  the  Irish  People.     By  Percit  Bvssbe  Shelley.     Dublin,  1812. 


The  poctna  of  Shelley  hare  been  gradual- 
ly ussamiQg  a  bigh  place  in  oar  literature. 
The  incidents  of  his  life,  uoimportant 
cept  as  they  illnatrate  his  writings,  h 
been  told  gracefully  and  well  by  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley in  the  notes  lo  her  exceedingly  beauti- 
fnl  edition  of  bis  poetical  works.  His 
letters  to  Mr.  Peacock  and  others  have  1 
published,  and  eTcrywbere  eibibit  the 
habits  of  thinking  of  a  man  Eingiilar- 
ly  trnthfnl,  gencroos,  and  good.  These 
letters  and  Mrs.  Shelley's  notes  form  a 
perfect  memoir  of  his  life  from  his  twenty-. 
second  year.  His  life  at  Oxford  has  been 
well  described  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hogg,  in  a 
peries  of  papers  printed  in  the  New  Month- 
ly Magazine,  some  five- a  ad- twenty  years 
ago,  and  Captain  Medwin  had  contributed 
some  account  of  his  earlier  life  to  the  Athe- 
nEcunijWbiohhas,  we  believe,  been  repriutod 
in  a  separate  volume.  From  these  means  of 
information,  what  i.s  now  called  the  "  Life  of 
Shelley"  is  compiled  by  the  last  mentioned 
writer.  The  book  is  hastily  and  carelessly 
put  together,  and  adds  nothing  to  what  is 
already  known. 
The  name  of  Shelley  ia  an  ancient  one 
Vol.  XUL  No.  I.  I 


in  the  Connty  of  Sussex,  and  the  family  of 
the  poet  is  traced  to  the  time  of  Richard 
II.  Id  1611,  Sir  John  Shelley  of  Mares- 
field  was  created  a  baronet — and  the  family 
of  Castle-Goring,  now  represented  by  the 
son  of  the  poet,  is  descended  from  a  young- 
er son  of  Sir  John  Maresfield.  Bysshe 
Shelfey,  the  grandfather  of  the  poet,  was 
born  at  Newark  in  North  America,  in  1731. 
He  began  life  as  a  quack  doctor,  and  seems 
to  have  early  tnraed  bis  attention  to  mak- 
ing his  way  in  the  world  by  matrimonial 
speculations.  The  widow  of  a  miller  is 
!^id  to  have  been  his  first  wife.  Howerer 
this  be — for  C.iptain  Medwin,  who  men- 
tions the  fact,  does  not  vouch  for  its  truth — 
find  biiu  in  Kugland  soon  after,  running 
away  with  an  heiress,  through  whom  the 
branch  of  his  descendants  with  whom  we 
arc  chiefly  concerned  are  possessed  of  the 
estate  of  Horsham.  In  some  short  time 
Sir  Bysshc  finds  himself  an  active  widower, 
and  lays  siege  to  the  heart  of  Aliss  Sidney 
Perry — the  heiress  of  Pcnshurst,  the  estate 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  present  Lord 
De  Lisle  and  Dudley  represents  this  branoh 
of   Sir    Bysshc't  deaoendaatB.     Through 
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some  mistake  the  poet  Shelley  is  repeatedly 
represented — even  by  such  writers  as  Mr. 
Howitt,*  as  a  descendant  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  The  sole  connexion  between  them 
— if  it  can  be  called  stleh — was  that  which 
we  have  stated.  It,  however,  gratified  the 
imagination  of  the  poet. 

Bysshe  Shelley  was  raised  to  the  baronet- 
age in  1806.  He  died  in  1815.  Medwin 
tells  us, 

**  I  remember  Sir  Bysshe  in  a  verv  advanced 
age,  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  fully  six  feet 
in  height,  and  with  a  noble  and  aristocratic  bear- 
ing, Nilfuit  unquam  sic  impar  $ibu  His  manner 
of  life  was  most  eccentric,  for  he  used  to  frequent 
daily  the  tap-room  of  one  of  the  low  inns  in  Hors- 
ham, and  there  drank  with  some  of  the  lowest 
citizens,  a  habit  he  had  probably  acquired  in  the 
New  World.  Though  he  had  built  a  castle 
(Goring-Castle)  that  cost  him  upwards  of  £80,- 
000,  he  passed  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of 
his  existence  in  a  small  cottage  looking  on  tbe 
River  Arun,  at  Horsham,  in  which  all  was  mean 
and  beggarly — ^the  existence  indeed  of  a  miser — 
enriching  his  legatees  at  the  expense  of  one  of  bis 
sons,  by  buying  up  his  poatobits." — Mfinwm's 
Life  of  ^dUy^  vol.  i.,  p.  8. 

Medwin  was  related  to  one  of  Sir  Bys^ 
she's  wives,  and  his  account  of  a  family 
whom  he  must  have  known  perfectly  well  is 
far  from  favourable  to  any  of  them.  He  de- 
scribes Timothy  Shelley,  the  poet's  father, 
as  watching  with  impatience  for  his  father's 
death,  and  bespeaks  of  two  of  Sir  Bysshe's 
daughters  as  marrying  without  his  consent ; 
of  which  he  availed  himself — ^for  so  we  un- 
derstand the  statement — to  avoid  giving 
them  any  fortune  whatever. 

<*  He  died'*at  last,  and  in  his  room  were  found 
bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  £10,000,  some  in  the 
leaves  of  the  few  books  he  possessed^  others  in 
the  folds  of  his  sofa,  or  sewed  into  the  lining  of 
his  dressing  gown." — Medwin,  p.  9. 

Shelley's  father  b  described  as  a  man 
whose  early  education  had  been  much  neg- 
lected. He  had,  however,  taken  a  degree 
at  Oxford — made  the  grand  tour,  and  sat 
in  Parliament  for  a  family  borough.  Mcd- 
win's  recollections  of  him  are  unfavourable. 
He  tells  us  that  he  was  a  man  who  ^'  re- 
duced all  politeness  to  forms,  and  moral 
virtue  to  expediency."  In  short  he  was  a 
man  very  like  other  men  of  whom  there  is 
little  to  be  said  that  can  furnish  a  pase  to 
the  biographer.  The  one  feeling  which 
Beems  to  nave  absorbed  all  others  in  the 

•  <*VisiC8  to  Remarkable  Places,**  voL;  and 
also  **  Homes  and  Haunls  of  the  Poets.*' 


minds  of  the  family  was  ancestral  pride. 
The  one  great  and  irreparable  offence  which 
Shelley  could  commit  against  the  family 
was  to  unite  himself  in  marriage  unsuitably. 
In  remote  parts  of  the  country,  among  the 
less  educated  part  of  the  higher  gentry, 
this  feeliuff  often  strengthens  itself  into 
something  little  short  of  insanity,  and  the 
fortunate  adventures  of  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley, 
and  the  mesalliances  of  his  daughters,  were 
not  unlikely  to  render  the  Shelleys  most 
incurably  mad. 

The  poet  was  born  the  4th  of  August, 
1792,  and  brought  up  at  Field-Place  (his 
father's  residence)  till  his  tenth  year  with 
his  sisters,  and  taught  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Sion  House,  Brentford,  where  Medwin  had 
been  already  .placed. 

The  school  was  a  cheap  bad  school,  penu- 
riously  managed,  and  the  boys  for  the  most 
part  the  sons  of  London  shop-keepers.  The 
lady  who  was  supposed  to  manage  the 
household  details  was  too  fine  for  her  busi- 
ness ;  but — as  a  part  of  her  stock  in  trade 
— ^had  a  pedigree  at  least  as  good  as  Shel- 
ley's. She  was  a  cousin  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  We  rather  like  the  poor  woman 
the  better  for  this,  we  own,  and  though  the 
instincts  of  self-defence,  and  the  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  her  family,  made  her  per- 
haps treat  the  Sussex  Squirearchy  less  de- 
ferentially than  they  expected,  her  sister, 
who  must  have  been  as  nearly  related  to 
the  Duke  as  herself,  was  ^^  an  economist  of 
the  first  order." 

After  all,  if  boys  of  whatever  rank  are 
sent  to  schools  selected  for  their  cheapness, 
they  ought  not  to  remember  and  resent,  as 
if  it  were  the  fault  of  their  masters  or  mis- 
tresses, the  stinginess  of  their  parents. 
The  usual  stories  of  the  sufferings  of  boys, 
whose  health  is  in  any  way  infirm  or  whose 
spirits  are  too  weak  for  the  kind  of  ordeal 
to  which  their  fellow  students  subject  them, 
are  tediously  told  by  ^'  the  wearisome  Cap- 
tain." The  incompetence  of  the  master  is  / 
proved  by  his  punishing  Shelley  for  some 
faults  in  an  exercise  written  for  him  by 
Medwin,  who  had  cribbed  the  bad  Latin,  it 
seems,  from  Ovid.  This  incident,  and  the 
fact  that  Shelley  disliked  learning  to  dance, 
are  the  Captain's  sole  records  of  Brentford 
school.  It  was  scarce  worth  making  a  book 
for  this — ^and  yet  in  one  point  of  view 
Medwin's  testimony  is  not  without  some 
value.  Shelley's  detestation  of  sehool  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  elder  boys,  has  been  in 
geawftl  onaerstood  u  exdnaivelj  to  be  re^ 
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feired  to  Eton,  and  the  effect  of  his  sojourn 
there.  It  probably  arose  from  his  detesta- 
tion of  this  miserable  place — which  seems 
to  have  been,  in  every  possible  point  of 
view,  ill-chosen. 

Shelley  learned  little  at  school — at  least 
of  school  learning — 

" ^Nothing,  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught, 

.  Cared  I  toleam." 

Still  his  mind  was  not  inactive — 

"  Eager  he  reads  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells." 

**  He  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  ereedlly  de- 
vonred  all  the  books  which  were  broaght  to  nchool 
after  the  holidays.  These  were  mostly  blue  books ; 
— who  does  not  know  what  blue  books  mean .'" — 
Medwth. 

We  did  not.  The  English  lawyerU  blue 
books  are  the  ntaiUfers  of  the  Law  and 
Equity  Reports  with  which  every  term  op- 

Sresses  him,  and  which  are  becoming  each 
ay  a  more  serious  grievance.  The  staies' 
moH^s  blue  books  are  those  desperate  piles  of 
lumber  in  which  are  contained  the  wisdom 
of  Parliamentary  committees  and  royal 
commissioners,  and  of  every  person  who 
wishes  to  enlighten  the  nation  on  the  thou- 
sand topics  which  are  for  ever  investigated, 
and  still  remain  as  obscure  as  before.  But 
the  Brentford  schoolboy's  blue  books  are 
not  the  blue  books  of  the  statesman  or  the 
lawyer, — 

"Who  does  not,"  says  our  comic  Plutarch, 
"know  what  blue  books  mean?  But  if  there 
flhooid  be  any  one  ignorant  enough  not  to  know 
what  those  dear  dusky  volumes,  so  designated 
from  their  covers,  contiiin,  be  it  known  that  they 
are  or  were  to  be  bought  for  sixpence,  nnd  embo- 
died stories  of  haunted  castles,  bandits,  murderers, 
and  other  grim  personages — a  roost  exciting  and 
interesting  sort  of  food  for  boys'  minds.  Among 
those  of  a  larger  calibre  was  one  which  1  have 
never  seen  since,  but  which  I  remember  with  a 
recouchi  delight.  It  was  *  Peter  Wilkins.*  How 
much  Shelley  wished  for  a  winged  wife,  and 
winged  little  cherubs  of  children  !*' — Mcdwin, 
vol.  L,  p.  29. 

To  these  treasures  were  added  the  stores 
of  the  Brentford  circulating  library.  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  romances  and  novels  of  the 
Kosa-Matilda  school,  among  which  Mcdwin 
mentions  the  name  of  one  in  which  the 
devil  was  the  hero — "  Zofloya  the  Moor" — 
were  Shelley's  great  delight.  Shelley  be- 
lieved in  ghosts,  and  was  known,  once  at 
least,  to  ukve  walked  in  his  sleep.    He  was 


habitually  given  to  waking  dreams,  from 
which  he  was  wHh  great  difficnlty  roused. 
When  he  did  awake,  '^  his  eyes  flashed,  his 
lips  quivered,  his  voice  was  tremulous  with 
emotion ;  a  sort  of  ecstasy  came  over  him, 
and  he  talked  more  like  a  spirit  or  an  angel 
than  a  human  being." — Medwin,  vol.  i., 
p.  34. 

From  Brentford  school  Shelley  went  to 
Eton,  where  he  passed  two  years.  Of  this 
period  of  his  life  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  record.  His  schoolfellows,  with 
the  exception  of  his  reviewer  in  the  Quar- 
terly^ appear  to  have  preserved  no  recollec- 
tions of  him,  and  we  arc  told  that  in  after 
life  he  never  mentioned  them :  that  he  had 
even  forgotten  their  names.  At  Eton  he  ap- 
pears to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  boating, 
which  was  one  of  his  greatest  enjoyments 
through  life. 

His  school  education  ended  in  1809,  and 
in- the  winter  of  that  year  Medwin  and  he 
were  a  good  deal  together  at  the  house  of 
Shelley's  father.  They  wrote  novels  and 
poems,  from  which  Medwin  gives  large  ex- 
tracts ;  among  others,  a  poem  called  the 
"  Wandering  Jew,"*  which  they  sent  to 
Campbell.  He  good-naturedly  read  it, 
and,  with  pardonable  dishonesty,  told  them 
there  were  two  good  lines  in  it, — 


« 


It  seemed  as  if  an  an^el*s  sigh 

Had  breathed  the  plaintive  symphony.' 


These  were  the  two  lines  which  Camp- 
bell praised.  If  we  sought  to  reverse  his 
decision,  and  say,  ^'  Bad  are  the  best,"  it  is 
probable  that  the  Captain  might  come  down 
on  us  as  he  did  on  the  Brentford  school- 
master, and  prove  that  ho  had  stolen  them 
from  Scott. 

"  Shelley's  favourite  poet  in  1809,"  says  Med- 
win, "was  Soulhey.  Be  hai  read  Thalabatili 
he  almost  knew  it  by  heart,  and  bad  drenched 
himself  with  its  metrical  beauty. 

«  I  have  often  beard  him  quote  that  ezquiiiite 
passage,  where  the  Enchantress  winds  round  the 
finger  of  her  victim  a  single  hair,  till  the  spell  be- 
comes inextricable — ^the  charm  cannot  be  broken. 

*  The  "  Wandering  Jew'^  seems  to  have  fastened 
on  Shelley's  imagination.  When  he  went  to  Ox 
ford,  the  nrst  question  he  asked  the  librarian  at  the 
Bodleian  was, ''  Had  he  the  Wandering  Jew  ?"  and 
in  his  drama  of  Hellas,  written  nearly  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  we  have  ^*  Ahasuems'*  introduced — 

*"  Oh,  that  Heaven, 
Profuse  of  poisons,  would  concede  the  chalice 
Which  but  one  living  man  has  drained,  who  non^ 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  wanders  for  ever, 
Lone  as  Incarnate  Death  P 
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Bnt  be  still  more  doled  on  Kehamah,  the  Curse  of 
vv'hlch  I  remeiiU)er  Shelley  often  decJaiming, — 

"  *  And  water  shali  see  thee ! 
And  fear  thee,  and  Ry  thee  ! 
The  waves  shall  not  touch  thee. 

As  they  pass  by  thee  J 

*  •  « 

And  this  cursfe  shall  be  on  thee 
For  ever  and  ever.* 

**  I  transcribe  the  passage  from  memory,  for  I 
have  never  read  since  that  tomance  he  u:»ed  to 
look  upon  as  perfect ;  and  was  haunted  by  the 
witch  Loranile,  raving  enthusiastically  about  the 
lines  beginning — 

••  •  Is  there  a  child  whose  little  winning  ways 
Would  lure  all  hearts  on  whom  its  parents 

gaze 
Till  tney  shed  tears  of  tenderest  deli|;ht. 
Ob,  hide  her  from  the  eyes  of  Loranite.' 

**  Wordsworth's  writings  were  at  that  time  by 
no  means  to  his  taste." — Medwin,  vol.  60-62, 
verbatim  et  literatim. 

Bnt  why  transcribe  more  of  fhis  strange 
medley  ?  The  passage  of  Thalaba  which 
Shelley  so  often  repeated  must  have  been 
listened  to  by  the  most  vacant  of  all  minds, 
for  there  is  not  one  word  in  it  of  "  winding 
round  the  finger  of  her  victim  a  single 
hair,"— 

*«  He  found  a  woman  in  the  cave — 
A  solitary  woman— 
Who  by  the  fire  was  spinning. 
And  singing  as  she  span. 
The  thread  the  woman  drew 
Was  finer  than  the  silk  worm's — 
Was  finer  than  the  gossamer. 
The  song  she  sung  was  low  and  sweet ; 
And  Thalaba  knew  not  the  words. 
The  thread  she  span  it  gleamed  like  gold 
In  the  light  of  the  odorous  iire. 
•  •  •  • 

And  round  and  round  his  right  hand. 
And  round  and  round  his  left, 
H(S^woond  the  thread  so  fine.** 

That  Medwin  should  have  forgotten  the 
passage,  and  substituted  some  general  re- 
collection for  what  he  had  heard  Shelley 
repeat,  is  not  surprising ;  but  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  any  one  can  place  the  slightest  re- 
liance on  the  record  of  conversations  pre- 
served by  a  memory  so  little  rotimtive  of 
anything  worth  remembering.  We  have, 
however,  to 'make  auothor  remark  on  the 
passage  that  we  have  just  cited,  which 
makes  us  utterly  discard,  for  any  purpose, 
anything  whatever  that  is  stated  on  no  bet- 
ter authority  than  the  kind  of  gossip  of 
whioh  this  very  poor  book  is  from  beginning 


to  end  made  up.  In  one  of  Miss  Ed^e- 
worth'a  works  the  forprery  of  a  deed  is  de- 
tected by  the  over-zeal  of  a  witness  brought 
up  to  prove  the  circumstances  of  its  execu- 
tion. He  says  that  he  now  is  the  only  per- 
son living  who  knows  all  that  actually 
passed  at  the  time.  His  grey  hairs  tremble 
with  emotion  as  he  seeks  to  confirm  his  tes- 
timony by  calling  the  attention  of  the  court 
to  the  fact,  that  under  the  seal  was  placed 
a  silver  coin — that  if  the  seal  be  broken, 
the  coin  will  be  found.  The  seal  is  broken 
— the  coin  is  found ;  but  one  of  a  later  date 
than  that  of  the  supposed  execution  of  the 
deed.  Now,  Mr.  Medwin  is  as  anxious  as 
Miss  Edffeworth^s  witness  to  prove  these 
conversations.  He  takes  especial  care  to 
tell  you  that  he  transoribea  from  his  recol- 
lection ;  that  ho  has  never  read  the  poem 
or  romance,  as  he  calls  it,  since  ;  and  his 
mis-spelling  the  witch's  name,  and  Keha- 
ma's  too,  for  that  matter,  prevents  our  en- 
tertaining the  slightest  doubt  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement  that  he  had  never  read  the 
book,  or  could  in  this  way  have  confused  in 
his  memory  the  incidents  of  one  period  with 
those  of  another.  He  has  a  thousand  rea- 
sons to  remember  the  thing  ;  and  yet  what 
he  has  stated  is  not — cannot  be — the  fact. 
Break  the  seal — the  coin  is  of  a  later  date. 
'^  Kehama "  was  not  published  for  years 
after  the  supposed  conversation  ! 

The  only  possible  object  of  recording 
Shelley's  early  lift  is  that  of  tracing  the 
unusually  early  development  of  his  powers ; 
and  the  value  of  any  part  of  the  record  is 
destroyed  by  proofs,  such  as  this  accident 
furnishes,  that  Medwin  has  composed  his 
book  from  obscure  recollections,  in  which 
time,  place,  and  person  are  confused.  For 
our  own  part,  we  think  there  is  almost  de- 
cisive evidence  in  Shelley's  writings  of  his 
not  having,  at  this  period,  even  seen  '^  Tha- 
Itfba,"  with  '*  the  metrical  beauty  of  which" 
he  is  said  to  have  already  *'  drenched"  him- 
self. The  earliest  works  of  a  boy  almost 
necessarily  exhibit  close  imitations  of  what- 
ever he  most  admires.  Shelley  at  this 
period  wrote  two  novels,  both  very  dull ; 
but  in  one  of  them  are  several  poems,  in 
which  the  cadences  of  the  verse,  and  the 
forms  of  language,  recall  Beattie's  Hermit, 
Scott's  Ballads,  and  Monk  Lewis's,  but  in 
which  there  is  not  a  single  line  or  thought 
that  for  a  moment  brings  to  the  mind  the 
poem  which  Medwin  says  he  was  then  per- 
petually repeating,  and  whioh  we  know,  in 
a  few  years  after,  so  possessed  his  imagina- 
tion as  to  have  furnished  the  key-note  to 
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the  Tersification  of  Queen  Mab.  This  fact 
we  think  absolutely  decisive  of  the  qaestion, 
particularly  if  it  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  Medwin's  exceeding  carelessness  in 
such  statements,  as  proved  by  the  instance 
of  Kehama. 

In  1810  Shelley  was  removed  to  Oxford. 
He    entered   Univcrsitv   College.     Of  his 
short  coarse  there  his  friend  Mr.  Hogg  has 
fortunately  given  us  a  distinct  record.    His 
account  was  published  about  twenty  years 
after  Shelley ^s  death,  in  the  New  Monthltf 
Magazine ;  and  while  his  magazine  papers 
have  some  of  the  faults  of  that  kind  of 
writing,  we  think  that  with  some  little  con- 
densation they  would  form  a  veir  interest- 
ing supplement  to  any  future  edition  that 
may  be  published  of  Shelley's  works.     The 
aequaintanceship  of  Mr.  Hogg  and  the  poet 
commenced  at  their  college  commons,  where 
they  dined  at  the  same  table.     It  was  Shel- 
ley's  first   appearance  in  the  hall.     His 
figure  was  slight ;  his  aspect,  even  among 
young  men,  was  remarkably  youth^l.    He 
was  thoughtful  and  absent  in  manner,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  acquaintance  with  any 
one.     Some  accident  led  him  and  Mr.  Hogg 
into  conversation.     Shelley  praised  the  ori- 
ginality of  the  German  writers.     Hogg  as- 
serted their    want    of    nature.      '^  VVhat 
modem  literature  will  you  compare  with 
them  ?"   said   Shelley,  with  a  discordant 
Boream  that  excoriated  the  ears  of  his  op- 
ponent.    The  Italian  was  named.     Shelley 
waxed  angry  and  argumentative.    The  dia- 
logue had  little  interest  for  any  but  the 
disputants,  who  soon  found  themselves  alone 
in  the  halL     The  servants  now  came  in  to 
clear  the  tables.   Hogg  invited  the  stranger 
to  continue  the  discussion  at  his  roomjs. 
He  eagerly  assented.     The  dialogue,  how- 
ever, md  not  continue ;  for  when  the  young 
men  became   better  acquainted,  they  ac- 
knowledged that  they  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  either  German  or  Italian  ;  and  Shel- 
ley said  that  the  study  of  languages,  ancient 
or  modem,  was  but  waste  of  time — ^learning 
the  names  of  things  instead  of  things  them- 
selves.    Physical   science,   and  especially 
chemistry,  should  rather  be   the   objects 
of  pursuit.     Hogg  began  to  feel  his  new 
friend  something  of  a  bore,  and  took  to 
looking  a  the  features  and  figure  of  the 
stranger. 

'*  It  was  a  sum  of  many  contradictious.  His 
figure  was  slight  and  fragile,  and  yet  bis  bone^ 
and  joints  were  large  and  strong.  He  was  tall,  but 
yet  he  stooped  so  mnchthatne  seenoed  of  low 
Aloie*    Uis  clothes  were  expensive,  and  made 


according  to  the  most  approved  mode  of  the  day ) 
but  tbey  were  tumbled,  rumpled,  unhrushed.  His 
gestures  were  abrupt  and  sometimes  violent,  occa- 
sionally even  awkward,  yet  more  frequently  gen- 
tle and  ^aceful.  His  complexion  was  delicate, 
almost  feminine-M>f  the  purest  red  and  white; 
yet  he  was  tanned  and  freckled  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  having  passed,  as  he  said,  the  autumn  in 
shooting.  His  features,  his  whole  face  and  parti- 
cularly his  head,  were  unusually  small,*  yti  the 
last  appeared  of  a  remarkable  bulk,  for  his  hair 
was  long  and  bushy.  In  the  agony  of  declamation 
he  often  rubbed  it  fiercely  with  his  hands  or  parsed 
his  fingers  quickly  through  his  locks  unconscious- 
ly, so  that  it  was  singularly  wiM  and  rough.  His 
features  were  not  symmetrical,  the  mouth  perhaps 
excepted — yet  was  the  efifect  of  the  whole  extreme* 
ly  powerful.  They  breathed  enthusiasm  and  in- 
telligence that  I  never  met  with  in  any  other  coun- 
tenance. Nor  was  the  moral  expression  less 
beautiful  than  the  intellectual,  for  there  was  a 
softness,  a  delicacy,  a  gentleness,  and  especially 
(though  this  will  surprise  many)  that  air  of  pro- 
found religions  veneration  that  characterizes  the 
best  works,  and  chiefly  the  frescoes  (and  into  these 
they  infused  their  whole  souls)  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Florence  and  of  Rome.  I  recoenised  the 
very  peculiar  expression  in  these  wonderful  pro- 
ductions long  afterwards,  and  with  a  satisfaction 
mingled  with  much  sorrow,  for  it  was  after  the 
decease  of  him  in  whose  countenance  (  had  first 
observed  it.  *  *  *  This  is  a  fine  fellow,  said 
I  to  myself  (we  continue  to  transcribe  from  Mr. 
Hogg's  account),  but  I  could  never  bear  his  socie- 
ty. I  shall  never  be  able  to  endure  his  voice.  It 
would  kill  me«    What  a  pity  it  is  ?" 

The  voice  of  the  stranger  was  excruciat- 
ing. ''  It  was  intolerably  shrill,  harsh,  and 
discordant ;  of  the  most  cruel  intension  ;  it 
was  perpetual  and  without  any  remission ; 
it  excoriated  the  ears."  In  the  evening 
Shelley  went  to  a  lecture  on  mineralogyi 
and  returned  to  tea.  He  burst  into  the 
room,  threw  down  his  cap,  and  stood  shi- 
vering and  chafing  his  hand  over  the  fiie. 
He  had  come  away  before  the  leeture  was 
concluded. 

«<  <  What  did  the  man  talk  about  ?*  said  Hogg. 

*  About  stones  I    about  stones  !*    he  answered  ; 

*  about  stones,  stones,  stones  1  nothing  but  stones, 
and  so  drily  !  It  was  wonderfully  tiresome  ;  and 
stones  are  not  interesting  things  in  themselves.'  *' 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Shelley  dwelt 
on  the  advantages  which  the  future  genera- 
tions of  men  may  derive  from  the  cultivation 
of  science^  and '  especially  chemistry.  He 
anticipated  from  the  triumphs  of  science  the 

•  Leigh  Hunt,  speaking  of  Keats,  says,  **■  His 
head  was  a  puzzle  ibr  the  phrenologists,  beina  ri*- 
markably  small  in  the  skull :  a  singularity  which 
he  had  in  common  with  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Shel- 
ley—none of  whose  hats  I  could  get  on."'HunT*8 
2?^(m,&e.  Vol.  i.,  p.  406. 
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relense  of  the  labouring  dasses  from  the  nn- 
ceasing  toil  now  required  to  earn  a  mere 
sabsistence.     We  are  now  unable  to  deter- 
mine in  what  part  of  the  substances  we 
consume  as  food  the  nutritiTe  property  ex- 
ists ;  this  Analysis  may  yet  detect.     The 
cause  which  occasions  the  fertility  of  some 
soils,  and  the  hopeless  sterility  of  others, 
is  now  unknown.     The  difference  probably 
consists  in  something  yery  slight.  By  chemi- 
cal agency  the  philosopher  may  create  a  to- 
tal change,  and  transmute   an  unfruitful 
region  into  one  of  exuberant  plenty.  Water 
is,  like  air,  composed  of  certain  gases  ;  why 
not  expect  to  *  be  able,  by  some  scientific 
process,  to  manufacture  it,  and  then  trans- 
form the  deserts  of  Africa  into  rich  mea- 
dows ?   The  generation  of  heat  is  unknown  ; 
but  a  time  may  come  when  we  may  commu- 
nicate warmth  to  the  coldest  and  most  un- 
genial  climate,  with  as  much  ease  and  oer-* 
tainty  as  we  now  vary  the  temperature  of  a 
sitting-room.     What  a  mighty  instrument 
would  electricity  be! — ^what  wonders  has 
not  the  galvanic-battery  already  effected ! 
— and  the  balloon, — ^^  why  not  despatch 
aeronauts  to  cross  Africa  in  every  direction, 
and  to  survey  the  whole  Peninsula  in  a  few 
weeks  ?     The  shadow  of  the  first  balloon, 
which  a  vertical  sun  would  project  precisely 
under  it  as  it  glided  silently  over  that  hi- 
therto unhappy   country,  would  virtually 
emancipate  evp-ry  slave,  and  would  annihi- 
late slavery  for  ever!'' 

They  spoke  of  mathematics.  Of  mathe- 
matics, Shelley  said  he  knew  nothing.  Of 
metaphysics — "  aye,  metaphysics — the  ana- 
lysis of  mind — not  of  mere  matter  ;"  and 
he  rose  from  his  chair  and  declaimed  with 
animation  of  a  future  state,  and  a  former 
state.  He  heard  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  pre- 
existenoe  and  suspended  consciousness,  but 
the  candles  were  now  burned  out — the  fire 
had  sunk  into  ashes — and  he  started  to  find 
how  long  into  the  night  he  and  his  com- 
panion had  sat.  They  arranged  to  meet 
the  next  day  at  Shelley's  rooms ;  and  at 
parting  Mr.  Hogg,  for  the  first  time,  heard 
the  name  of  the  stranger,  who  had  interest- 
ed him  so  much, 

Hogg  returned  ,the  visit  the  next  day. 
The  same  contradictions  that  Shelley's 
dress  exhibited  struck  him  in  the  appear- 
ance of  his  rooms  and  furniture.  Every- 
thing new  and  of  an  expensive  kind,  but 
thrown  about  in  indescribable  confusion. 
Books,  boots,  philosophical  instruments, 
pistols,  money,  clothes,  were  scattered  here 
and  there.    The  carpet,  with  Btains  of  var 


rious  hues,  proclaimed  that  the  young 
chemist  had  been  busy  with  his  manipula- 
tions. Books  lay  open  on  a  table — a  bun- 
dle of  pens  and  a  razor,  that  had  been  em* 
ployed  as  a  knife — soda-water,  sugar,  and 
pieces  of  lemon  were  there,  and,  resting  on 
a  double  pile  of  books,  the  tongs  supported 
a  glass  retort  above  an  argand  lamp.  The 
liquor  boiled  over — adding  fresh  stains  to 
the  table,  and  rising  in  fumes  with  a  most 
fiendish  smell.  Then  followed  some  tricks 
with  the  galvanic  battery.  Hogg  was  made  to 
work  the  machine  till  Shelley  was  filled  with 
the  fluid,  and  his  long  wild  locks  bristled 
and  stood  on  end. 

Hogg  passed  the  evening  with  him,  and 
during  their  short  stay  at  Oxford  they  were 
very    much    together.     Both    were    early 
risers — both  attended  College  Chapel  in  the 
mornings ;    but  they  did   not  afterwards 
meet  till  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Mr.  Hogg  generally  went  to 
Shelley's  rooms.     They  dined  in  the  Col- 
lege Hall,  and  passed  their  evenings  together. 
Hogg's  studies  were  little  interrupted  by 
this    arrangement.     Shelley  was  fatigued 
'  with  his  morning's  readings,  and  was  gene- 
.  rally  overcome  with  drowsiness.     He  used 
to  stretch  on  the  rug  before  a  large  fire  like 
i  a  cat,  exposing  his  little  round  head  to  such 
a  heat,  that  his  friend  wondered  how  he 
could  bear  it.     Hogg  tried  often  to  inter- 
pose some  shelter,  but  in  vain;    for  he 
would  turn  round  in  his  sleep,  and  roll 
himself  to  the  warmest  place.     In  the  midst 
of  the  most  earnest  conversation  he  would 
suddenly  take  to  his  rug,  sleep  for  several 
hours — ^then,  towards  ten  o'clock,  start  up, 
rub  his  eyes  with  violence,  and  passing  his 
fingers  through  the  tangles  of  his  long  wild 
hair,  enter  into  argument,  recite  verses,  his 
own  or  others',  with  an  energy  that  was 
quite  painful.    Hogg  read,  while  Shelley 
was  thus  hid  in  his  vacant  interlunar  cave, 
and  even  when  he  was  quite  awake  the 
studies  of  the  friends  were  often  separately 
pursued.     They,  however,  read  many  books 
together,  and  their  walks  in  the  open  air 
were  frequent.     Shelley's  preparation  for  m 
walk  was  often  ominous.     He  would  take 
out  with  him  a  pair  of  duelling-pistols,  and 
amuse  himself  with  firing  at  marks.     His 
friend  contrived  to  disappoint  this  danger- 
ous pastime,  by  often  taking  care  that  pow- 
der or  flints^should  be  left  behind.     When 
they  came  to  a  stream  or  pond,  Shelley 
loved  to  linger,  making  paper  boats,  and 
watching  their  course  upon  the  water.     One 
of  his  admirers  tells  of  his  having  hazardedi 
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in  the  ahsenoe  of  any  less  yalaable  scrap  of 
paper,  a  fifty-pound-note  in  this  amuse- 
ment, but  Hogg  treats  this  as  a  mythic  le- 
gend. Fable,  howeyer,  soon  passes  into 
history,  and  Medwin  tells  us  of  a  ten-pound- 
note  thus  ventured — ^reducing  the  amount 
of  the  note  to  increase,  we  suppose,  the  pro- 
bability of  the  incident. 

Hogg  gives  an  account  of  one  of  their 
evenings,  in  which  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  advantages  to  sodety  of  the  Univer- 
sities, and  the  old  foundations  for  educa- 
tion. JBven  in  the  very  lowest  estimate  of 
these  advantages,  they  secured  to  the  stu- 
dent an  exemption  from  the  interruption  of 
seoolar  eaies.  The  regularity  of  academi- 
cal hours  cut  off  that  dissipation  of  time 
and  thought  which  prevails  when  the  daily 
course  is  pre-arranged.  We  gather,  too, 
that  they  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  salu- 
tary attendance  in  chapel  imposed  duties 
condudve  to  habits  of  industry : — 


"  It  was  requisite  not  merely  to  rise,  bat  to 
leave  oar  rooms,  to  appear  in  public,  and  to  re- 
main long  enough  to  destroy  the  disposition  to  in- 
dolence, which  might  still  lineer,  if  we  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  by  the  fireside." 

This  was  no  doubt  a  low  view  of  a  very 
important  subject ;  but  there  must  have 
been  great  famts  in  the  actual  government 
of  the  College  to  which  these  young  men 
belonged,  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
deprive  them  of  advantages  which  they  were 
disposed  to  view  in  such  a  favourable  aspect. 
**  It  would  be  a  cruel  thing,"  said  Shelley, 
''to  be  compelled  to  quit  our  calm  and 
agreeable  retreat ;''  and  he  then  expressed 
*  «egret  that  the  period  of  college  residence 
was  limited  to  four  years,  and  those  years 
interrupted  and  broken  by  frequent  vaca- 
tions. The  seclusion  of  college  life  was 
felt  by  him  as  its  great  charm  :  ''  and  then," 
said  he,  "  the  oak — the  oak  is  such  a  bless- 
ing!" The  oak,  in  the  dialect  of  Oxford, 
is  the  outer  door,  against  which  the  bore 
may  knock  and  kick,  and  call  in  vaiu. 
**  Who  invented  the  oak  ?"— "  Who  but 
the  monks,  the  inventors  of  the  science  of 
living  in  chambers  .^"  It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
think  that  poor  Shelley's  quiet  was  so  soon 
interrupted  ;  but  before  we  record  this,  we 
must  first  state,  from  Mr.  Hogg's  account, 
something  of  their  country  excursions. 
Shelley  was  entirely  unobservant  of  flow- 
ers:— 

*«  He  was  able,  like  the  many,  to  distinguish  a 
violet  irom  a  sunflowsry  and  a  cauliflower  from  a 


peony,  but  his  botanical  knowledge  was  more 
limited  than  that  of  the  least  skilful  and  common 
observers — for  he  was  neglectful  of  flowers.  He 
was  incapable  of  apprehending  the  delicate  dis- 
tinctions of  structure  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
beautiful  classification  of  modem  botanists.***  *'  I 
never  was  able,"  adds  Mr.  Hogg,  *'  to  impart  even 
a  glimpse  of  the  merits  of  Ray  or  Linnaeus,  or  to 
encourage  a  hope  that  be  would  ever  be  able  to 
see  the  visible  analogies  that  constitute  the  marked, 
yet  mutually  approaching  genera,  into  which  the 
productions  of  nature,  and  especially  vegetables^ 
are  divided." 

Shelley  must  have  known  something  more 
of  these  things  a  few  years  after,  for  Mrs. 
Shelley  tells  us— 

**  That  he  was  unrivalled  in  the  justness  and 
extent  of  his  observations  on  natural  objects ;  he 
knew  every  plant  by  its  name,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  history  and  the  habits  of  every  produc- 
tion of  the  earth." 

Hogg's  record  of  Shelley's  college  life, 
and  their  studious  evenings,  brings  back  to 
us  Cowley's  lines —  ^ 

"  Say,  for  ye  saw  us.  ye  immortal  lights. 
How  oft,  unwearied,  have  we  spent  the  nights, 
Till  the  Ledsean  stars,  so  famed  for  love, 
Wonder'd  at  us  from  above ! 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lust,  or  wine. 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry — 
Arts  which  I  loved — ^for  they,  my  friend,  were 

thine."t 

Shelley  was  a  singularly  pure-hearted, 
single-minded  man.  Of  home  he  thought 
with  intense  affection ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out manifest  delight  that  he  received  a 
letter  from  his  mother  or  his  sisters.  Still, 
we  can  easily  learn  that  at  home  there  was 
some  feeling  of  disappointment  about  the 
young  student.  His  removal  from  Eton 
was  earlier  than  usual ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
his  conduct  there  did  not  satisfy  either  the 
authorities  of  the  place  or  his  father — 
whoso  dreams  for  him  wore  of  political  ad- 
vancement. Shelley,  while  an  Oxford  stu- 
dent, read  at  all  times — at  table,  in  bed, 
and  whilo  walking.  He  read  not  only  in 
the  streets  of  Oxford,  but  in  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  London.  Out  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  he  frequently  read 
sixteen. 

His  food  was  simple  as  that  of  a  hermit. 
He  already  preached,  and  soon  began — ir- 
regularly, however — to  practise  abstinence 

•  This  our  readers  miwt  remember  was  written 
in  1832. 
t  Ode  on  the  Peath  of  Harvey. 
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from  animal  food.  Bread  was  his  chief 
food,  to  which  he  sometimes  added  raisins. 
He  had  a  school-hoy's  taste  for  fruit,  gin- 
gerbread, and  sugar.  Honey  was  a  deli- 
cacy he  relished.  This  abstemiousness  in- 
creased in  after  life,  but  was  probably  un- 
wise, as  his  friends  appear  to  have  obserred 
an  improvement  in  his  health  whenever  ac- 
cident led  him  to  adopt  for  a  few  days  a 
more  generous  diet. 

Shelley's  detestation  of  the  plans  of  life 
proposed  for  him  by  his  family  was  almost 
unbounded.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  re- 
commended the  study  of  politics  to  him  as 
his  business  in  life — that  to  which  he  was 
naturally  called  by  the  circumstances  and 
position  of  his  family,  and  that  in  which  he 
would  have  to  expect  less  competition 
than  in  any  other  occupation  of  his 
talents.  The  Duke  failed  to  persuade  him. 
*'  How  often,"  said  Shelley,  "  have  I  gone 
with  my  father  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  what  creatures  did  I  see  there  !  What 
faces  !  what  an  expression  of  countenance  ! 
what  wretched  beings !  And  what  men 
did  we  meet  about  the  House — in  the  lob- 
bies and  passages !  and  my  father  was  so 
civil  to  all  of  them — to  animals  that  1  re- 
garded with  unmitigated  disgust !" 

Shelley  had  brought  with  him  from  Eton 
the  habit  of  composition  in  Latin  verse ; 
and  Mr.  Hogg  tells  us  that  he  took  great 
pains  in  the  study  of  everything  connected 
with  metre.  There  is  evidence  in  his  Eng- 
lish poetry  of  the  mysteries  of  versifica- 
tion having  b^en  more  the  subject  of  study 
with  him  than  we  have  any  right  to  infer 
from  the  statements  of  his  friends.  They 
seem  anxious  to  represent  his  power  as  if  it 
were  purely  a  gift,  and  owing  nothing  to 
assiduous  cultivation. 

Shelley,  we  have  said,  was  disputative. 
Logic — the  Aristotelic  logic — is  one  of  the 
great  studies  of  Oxford,  and  the  poet  was  a 
logician,  according  to  mode  and  figure.  He 
seems  to  have  teased  his  friends  by  his  dis- 
putativeness.  His  text-book  for  a  while 
was  Hume's  Essays.  He  had  reasoned 
himself  into  all  the  conclusions  of  the  scep- 
tical philosophy.  Hogg  indoctrinated  him 
with  Plato,  and  Shelley  appears  to  have 
believed  both  systems — ^however  irreconcila- 
ble they  may  seem.  Of  Plato,  the  know- 
ledge of  our  young  philosophers  was  then 
derived  from  an  English  translation  of 
Dacier's  French  translation ;  but  this  did 
its  business,  when  the  business  after  all  was 
little  more  than  exercising  the  opening 
faculties  of  young  men'^s  minds.    From 


Plato  or  from  Daoier,  Shelley  learned  the 
doctrine  of  pre-existence,  and  it  was  a  fa- 
vourite topic  with  him.  One  day  he  and 
Hogg  met  a  young  gipsy  girl,  a  child  of  six 
years  of  age — slight,  bareheaded,  barefootr 
ed,  and  in  rags.  She  was  gathering  snail- 
shells.  ^^  How  much  inteileot  is  here !" 
said  Shelley,  '^  and  what  an  occupation  for 
one  who  once  knew  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences ;  who  has  forgotten  them  all,  it  is 
true,  but  who  could  certainly  recollect 
them — though  it  is  most  probable  she  never 
will !''  A  brother  of  the  child's  was  near, 
and  Shelley  wanted  Hogg  to  propose  to  him 
some  mathematical  questions:  ^^  Your  ger 
ometry,  you  know,  is  so  plain  and  oertain, 
that  if  it  be  once  Uioroughly  understood,  it 
can  never  be  forgotten." 

The  young  gipsies  did  not  return  any 
answers  to  Shelley's  questions.  They  nn- 
derstood  him  better  when  he  drew  an 
orange  from  his  pocket,  and  rolled  it  along 
the  grass  before  the  retreating  children. 
"  Every  true  Platonist,"  he  said,  "  must 
be  fond  of  children  ;  for  they  are  our  mas- 
ters in  philosophy.  The  mind  of  a  new- 
born child  is  not,  as  Locke  says,  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper — on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  El- 
zevir Plato — say  rather  an  Encydopssdia, 
comprising  all  that  ever  was  or  all  that  ever 
will  be  discovered." 

On  Magdalen  Bridge,  one  day,  Shelley 
met  a  woman  with  a  child  iu  her  arms.  He 
caught  the  child  ;  the  mother,  not  knowing 
whether  the  young  maniao— for  such  she 
thought  him — might  not  throw  the  child 
into  the  river,  held  it  fast.  **  Will  your 
baby  tell  us  anything  about  pre-existence, 
madam  .^"  In  spite  of  the  strange  soream^ 
ing  voice  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
— in  spite  of  its  being  repeated  with  more 
torturing  distinctness — the  poor  woman  saw 
that  the  inquirer  was  very  harmless,  and 
she  replied,  "  He  oannot  speak,  sir." — 
"  Worse  and  worse,"  cried  Shelley  ;  "  but 
surely  the  babe  can  speak  if  he  will,  for  he 
is  only  a  few  weeks  old.  He  may  perhaps 
fancy  that  he  cannot ;  but  that  is  a  silly 
whim.  He  cannot  have  entirely  forgotten 
the  use  of  speech  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
thing  is  impossible !" 

Never  was  there  a  student  who  could 
have  lived  with  more  entire  happiness  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  College  than  Shelley ; 
but  to  live  at  all  in  England,  implies,  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  classes,  living  in  the  va- 
pour of  politics.  Politics  made  their  way 
to  Shelley's  quiet  chambers  in  UnivGrsity 
College,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  foona 
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lumadf  fixed  there.  Lord  GrenTille's  elec- 
tion as  Chancellor  took  place  just  at  the 
time.  The  unsnccessfiil  candidate  was  nn- 
InckQy  a  member  of  Shelley's  College — 
and  one  whom  the  Heads  of  the  House  sup- 
ported by  every  means  in  their  power. 
Shelley  was  enthusiastic  for  Lord  Grenville. 
This  was  what  might  be  expected  from  him, 
as  participating  in  the  feeling  of  all  the 
younger  men  m  the  University;  but,  in 
addition  to  this.  Liberal  politics  were — 
in  the  shape  of  aristocratic  Whiggery — 
the  line  in  which  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father traded :  so  that  there  was  in  reality 
little  caase  of  offence  with  the  boy  of  six- 
teen, when  he  declaimed  everywhere  against 
the  candidate  whom  the  Governors  of  Uni- 
versity College  sought  to  have  elected. 
Shelley  was,  however,  after  this  regarded 
with  some  dislike  by  the  governing  part  of 
thebod^;  and  their  power  In  the  Collegiate 
institutions  of  old  foundation  is  all  but  un- 
limited. As  to  politics  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word,  they  were  regarded 
by  SheUey  with  utter  antipathy :  a  news- 
paper never  found  its  way  to  his  rooms; 
and  if  he  opened  one  accidentally  in  a 
coffee-house  his  reading  was  confined  to 
murders  and  storms. 

Ho|^  was  one  day  surprised  by  finding 
his  fidend  correcting  for  tne  press  the  proof- 
sheets  of  some  poems.  He  looked  at  them, 
and  dissuaded  him  from  publication. 
''  They  will  not  do  as  serious  poems,"  said 
Hoggarohly;  ^^  but  try  them  aa  burlesque," 
— «nd  he  read  a  few  lines  out  with  some 
eomio  effect*  Shelley  was  not  without 
some  fun  in  him,  though  it  in  general  lay 
too  deep  for  a  hearty  laugh.  The  forgeries 
of  Chatterton  and  Ireland  had  amused 
him  ;  and  after  some  discussion  it  was  ar- 
ranged to  print  the  poems  as  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Nicholson,  a  lunatic,  who 
had  attempted  to  stab  George  the  Third. 
A  bookseller  undertook  to  publish  it  at  his 
own  expense,  and  in  a  few  days  a  cream- 
coloured  quarto  iq)peared.  It  opened  with 
a  serious  poem  against  war — the  work  of  an 
acquaintance  of  Shelley's,  for  whose  opi- 
nion the  manuscript  had  been  sent,  and 
who  made  this  strange  use  of  it.  It  form- 
ed a  carious  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the 
publication,  in  which  was  recommended  in 
every  mood  and  tense  the  plan  of  stabbing 
every  one  less  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
Liberty  than  the  supposed  authoress. 

The  joke  was  successful — presentation 
copies  were  sent  to  poets  and  piiilosophers, 
aaid  poets  and  philosophers  replied  with 


letters  of  admiration.  Prudence  was,  how- 
ever, recommended  by  some  sager  spirits, 
as  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  doc- 
trines inculcated;  but  better  times  were 
fast  approaching.  Among  the  younger 
students  at  Oxford,  the  book  was  decidedly 
popular. 

Its  success  stimulated  Shelley  to  a  more 
dangerous  adventure.  He  was,  we  have 
said,  fond  of  practical  jokes — ^jokcs  the 
entire  humour  of  which  consisted  in  imposing 
on  grave  and  well-intentioned  people.  It 
seems,  that  some  balf-centuiy  ago  it  was 
not  thought  improper  for  a  person  engaged 
in  any  particular  pursuit  to  write  to  men 
distinguished  in  kindred  subjects  of  study, 
without  any  formal  introduction.  An  old 
physician,  from  whom  Shelley  had,  before 
he  came  to  Oxford,  taken  lessons  in  chemis- 
try, was  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with 
strangers  on  scientific  subjects-  Shelley 
imitated  this  vile  habit,  and  now  and  then 
received  answers  written  in  unsuspecting 
seriousness — some  in  downright  anger  ;  one 
gentleman,  irritated  by  his  tone,  when  he 
had  entrapped  him  into  a  correspondence, 
and  tormented  him  with  rejoinder  after  re- 
joinder, said  that  he  would  write  to  his 
master,  and  get  him  well-fiogged.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  he  thought  his  tormentor 
was  an  ill-conditioned  sdiool-boy  or  an 
impudent  apothecary's  apprentice.  In 
either  case,  the  suggestion  was  not  unrea- 
sonable. At  Eton,  Shelley  pursued  this 
habit  of  correspondence  with  strangers,  to 
whom  he  did  not  communicate  his  name 
during  his  whole  stay.  At  Oxford  he  re- 
sumed it,  and  it  led  to  his  expulsion. 

He  and  Hogg  had  been  speaking  of 
mathematics.  ^^  The  mathematicians,"  said 
Hogg,  '*  are  mere  dogmatists,  who,  when 
tired  of  talking  in  their  positive  strain,  end 
the  discussion  by  putting  down  the  letters, 
Q.  E.  D."  This  dullish  joke  delighted 
Shelley  ;  he  would  put  the  letters  to  eve- 
rything he  wrote — say  an  invitation  to 
dinner — ^to  attain,  as  he  said,  to  a  mathe- 
matical certainty. 

He  drew  up  a  syllabus  of  Hume's  doc- 
trines, with  some  inferences  of  his  own,  add- 
ing these  potent  characters.  He  printed 
it  and  circulated  it  in  every  direction, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  in 
his  strange  correspondences..  '^  The  sylla- 
bus," says  Hogg,  ^'  was  a  small  pill,  but  it 
worked  powerfully."  The  mode  of  opera- 
tion was  this  :  Shellev  enclosed  a  copy,  with 
a  letter,  saying  that  he  had  met  this  little 
tract  accidentally— that  it  unhappily  seemed 
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to  him  quite  unanswerable.  If  an  answer 
was  returned,  Shelley  would,  in  a  fierce  re- 
ply, fall  on  the  poor  disputant  unmercifully. 
Shelley  loyed  truth,  but  he  loved  disputa- 
tion for  its  own  sake ;  and  it  is  hard  to  state 
the  above  facts  so  as  to  leave  him  wholly 
free  from  the  charge  of  disingeniousness. 
This  syllabus  was  entitled  "  l%e  Necessity 
of  Atheism.^^ 

Hogg  went  to  Shelley's  rooms  "  on  Lady- 
day,  1811,  a  fine  spring  morning,"  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  was  his  custom  :  Shelley 
was  absent,  but  soon  rushed  into  the  rooms. 
He    was    greatly  agitated ;— ^^  I  am   ex- 
pelled!" he  said;  '' I  was  sent  for  a  few 
minutes  ago  to  the  Common  Room ;  there  I 
found  our  Master  and  two  or  three  of  the 
Fellows.    The  Master  produced  a  copy  of 
the  syllabus,  and  asked  me  if  I  were  the 
author." — Shelley  refused  to  answer.    The 
question  was  repeated.     Shelley  insisted  on 
tne  unfairness  of  such  interrogation,  and 
asked  to  have  witnesses  produced,  to  prove 
any  charge  against  him.      The  question 
was  repeated;  and  an  answer  again  re- 
fused.    The  Master  then  said,  ^'  You  are 
expelled ;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  quit 
the  College  early  to-morrow  morning,  at 
latest."—"  One   of  the  Fellows,"  added 
Shelley,  "  took  up  two  papers,  and  handed 
one  of  them  to  me — here  it  is."    He  pro- 
duced a  regular    sentence  of   expulsion, 
drawn  up  and  under  the  Seal  of  the  Col- 
lege.    The  indignation  and  compassion  of 
a  friend  of   Shelley's  (we  presume  Mr. 
Hogg  himself)  were   excited  by  what  he 
felt  to  be  a  dreadful  injustice.     He  wrote  a 
note  to  the  Master  and  Fellows,  asking 
them  to  reconsider  their  decision.    He  was 
instantly  summoned  to  attend  the  Board, 
which  was  still  sitting.     The  Master  pro- 
duced the  note  which  had  been  just  sent : 
^^  Did  you  write  this  ?"     And  then  putting 
the  syllabus  into  the  hand  of  the  astonished 
advocate — "  Did  you  write  this?"    It  was 
in  vain  urged  that  the  question  was  an  un- 
fair one — that  it  was  one  which,  after  Shel^ 
ley's  case,  no  gentleman  in  the  College  or 
in  the  University  but  must  refuse  to  answer. 
"  Then,"  said  the  Master,  "  you  are  ex- 
pelled,"— and  a  formal  sentence  of  expul- 
sion was  put  into  his  hand.     This  must  have 
been  antecedently  prepared,  and  Shelley's 
advocate  must  have  been  regarded  as  an 
accomplice  in  his  <nime  before  he  sent  his 
note  to  the  Master.    He  looked  over  the 
sentence,  and  found  that  the  alleged  offence 
was  a  contumacious  refusal  to  disavow  the 
imputed  publication.     On  the   following 


mormng,  Shelley  and  his  friend  proceeded 
to  London. 

This  account,  which  we  have  abridged 
from   Mr.  Hogg's  own  narrative,   cannot 
be  otherwise  than  substantially  accurate, 
though,  being  written  twenty  years  after 
the  events,  lA  may  contain  some  unimpor- 
tant mistakes.     Mr.  De  Quinoey  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  matter ;  and  the 
two  can  only  be  reconciled  by  the  impro- 
bable supposition  of  his  being  expelled  not 
alone  from  his  own  College,  but  also  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  by  a  proceed- 
ing entirely  distinct  from  that  which  we 
have  described.     De  Quincey  says,  "  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  uniformity  of  such  accounts 
as  have  reached  myself,  the  following  brief 
of  the  matter  may  be  relied  on  ;"     and  he 
then  proceeds  with  a  narrative  which  we 
shall  seek  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence.    "  Shel- 
ley," he   says  (but  in  this  he  certainly 
mistakes),  "put  his  name,  and  the  name 
of  his  College,  to  the  pamphlet.      The 
Heads  of  Cofieges  felt  a  disagreeable  sum- 
mons to  an  extra  meeting.     There  are  in 
Oxford    five-and-twenty  Colleges,  to  say 
nothing  of  Halls.    They  met— the  greater 
part  were  for  mercy.     The  pamphlet  was 
not  addressed  to  them.     They  were  not 
bound  officially  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
it ;  and  they  determined  not  to  proceed  at 
all  in  the  matter.     Shelley,  on  this,  deter- 
mined to  force  the  matter  on  them,  and 
sent  his  pamphlet  with  five-and-twenty  se- 
parate letters  to  the  five-and-tirenty  Heads 
of  the  Oxford  hydra.     The  many-headed 
monster  waxed  wroth,  and  the  philosopher 
was  expefled."    The  sentence  was,  accord- 
ing to  this  account,  extorted  from  very  re- 
luctant judges  by  Shelley's  own  act. 

In  whatever  way  the  proceeding  took 
place,  we  think  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  some  public  notice  and  censure  of 
such  a  work  as  this  syllabus  is  stated  to 
have  been.  Mr.  Medwin  tells  us  that  it  is 
preserved  in  the  notes  to  Queen  Mab ;  but 
we  have  not  ourselves  read  it.  The  College 
authorities— for  we  think  it  probable  that 
there  is  some  mistake  in  the  fact  of  there 
having  been  "any  University  proceedings- 
might  perhaps,  considering  Shelley's  ex- 
treme youth,  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
less  severe  course ;  and,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  fact  of  having  the  formal  sen- 
tence of  expulsion  engrossed  and  sealed  be* 
fore  the  accused  was  given  any  opportunity 
of  repelling  the  charge — though  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  perfect  legality  of  the  pro 
ceedingSy  the  relation  of  s^dents  to  the 
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goyeming  anthorities  of  a  College  being 
considered — ^was  one  of  those,  which,  like 
all  the  forms  of  procedure  regulated  by  ec- 
clesiastical law,  seems  more  calculated  to 
fflleaoe  than  to  convince  the  culprit. 

We  think  it  is  not  improbable,  from 
Shelley^s  character,  that  gentleness  and 
mnpathj  would  haye  been  likely  to  have 
dispelled  much  that  was  erroneous  in  his 
yiewB,  and,  at  all  events,  would  at  onCe 
have  conquered  whatever  proceeded  from 
mere  obstinacy:  for  even  from  his  own 
accounts,  there  was  much  of  self-will  in  the 
course  which  he  adopted.  As  it  was,  never 
did  Beformer  in  the  proudest  days  of  the 
Church  retire  from  a  discussion  with  the 
champions  of  Rome  in  a  state  of  mind  more 
entirely  satisfied  that  victory  was  on  his 
side,  than  Shelley,  when  he  found  himself 
expelled  from  his  college,  and  regarded  as 
an  alien  by  all  his  father's  house.  He  was 
a  martyr,  or  burning  foe  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  truths  which  Oxford  was 
unwilling  or  unworthy  to  hear,  he  was  pre- 
pared, as  he  best  could,  to  communicate  to 
other  recipients.  He  wrote,  it  is  said,  to 
Rowland  Hill,  offering  to  preach  in  his 
diipel. 

Shelley's  expulsion  from  Oxford  is  said 
to  have  spoiled  a  dream  of  true  love  for 
some  fair  cousin,  who  would  hear  no  more 
of  him,  and  who  afterwards  married  some- 
body else.  Was  it  revenge  for  his  slight  set 
Shelley  a  marrying  ?  or  did  he  marry,  as 
ihey  say  in  Ireland,  to  displease  his  father, 
thinking  that  they  are  thus  suggesting  a 
reasonable  motive  for  a  very  ras^  act }  The 
elder  Shelleys  seem  to  have  had  but  an  in- 
different taste  in  schools  for  either  sons  or 
daughters.  A  sister  of  Shelley's  was  at 
sdiool  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
Shelley,  while  walking  with  her  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  seminary,  was  attracted  by  a  fair 
face  of  sixteen.  The  Shelleys,  had  they 
been  consulted,  would  have  been  little 
pleased  with  their  son's  marrying,  at  the 

Se  of  nineteen,  a  girl  very  young,  and 
lom  he  scarcely  knew;  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  think,  that  with  all  the  English 
yen^ation  for  rank  and  family,  that  the 
young  lady's  father  would  have  consented 
to  the  union.  However  this  be,  the  young 
people  do  not  seem  to  have  askea  any 
questions.  In  August,  181 1 ,  they  were  mar- 
ried at  Gretna-Oreen.  A  maternal  uncle 
of  Shelley's  supplied  them  with  some  money, 
and  they  went-— thinking  it  a  cheap  place — 
to  Keswick.  There  they  were  favourably 
received  by  the  principal  people  of  the 


neighbourhood,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  having 
expressed  some  interest  about  them.  Among 
others,  the  Southeys  did  what  they  coull 
to  render  the  place  agreeable,  and  a  friend- 
ship with  Southey  seemed  to  be  almost  the 
certain  consequence  of  the  intercourse  that 
then  existed  between  the  families.  We 
grieve  to  think  on  the  worthless  causes  that 
in  after  life  disturbed  the  feeling.  Shelley 
too  lightly  believed  that  the  reviews  of  his 
own  and  Keats'  poems  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  were  written  by  Southey.  The 
solitude  in  which  they  both  lived  increased 
the  echoes  of  the  gossip  which  brought  to 
Keswick  the  nonsense  spoken  at  Geneya, 
and  to  Geneva  the  idle  whispers  of  Keswi(^. 
Each  believed  that  the  other  maligned  him, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  like 
a  foundation  for  the  belief  on  either  side. 
As  to  the  reviewals,  Southey  had  nothing 
to  say  to  them.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
annoying  circumstance  connected  with 
periodical  literature,  that  mistakes  as  to 
the  authorship    of    articles  in   periodical 

Eublioations  haye  been  often  the  cause  of 
fe-long  jealousies  and  dislikes.  Shelley 
remuned,  ihowever,  at  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland for  too  short  a  time  to  form  any  inti- 
macies there.  The  place  was  far  from  <meap ; 
and  Shelley,  in  a  letter  dated  November, 
1811,  says,  that  after  paying  some  debts,  he 
had  to  expend  nearly  his  laiSt  guinea  on  a  visit 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  through  whom 
some  negotiation  with  his  father  was  going 
on.  Shelley  left  Keswick  for  Ireland.  He 
sailed  for  Cork,  and  after  visiting  the  Lakes 
of  Killamey — ^wbich,  says  Medwin,  he 
thought  more  beautiful  than  those  of  Swit- 
serland  or  Italy — went  to  Dublin.  While 
in  Dublin  he  attended  some  political  meet- 
ings, at  which  he  spoke.  Medwin  says, 
'^  He  displayed  great  eloquence,  for  which 
he  was  remarkable."  We  have  conversed 
with  an  Irish  gentleman — himself  a  man  of 
great  eloquence,  the  late  Chief  Baron 
Woulfe — ^who  remembered  Shelley's  goinff 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Board,  and 
making  a  speech  there.  Of  the  details  of 
the  speech,  at  an  interval  of  more  than 
twenty  years  after  it  was  delivered,  our 
friend  remembered  nothing.  He  did,  how- 
ever, remember  one  strange  peculiarity  of 
manner.  The  speaker  would  utter  a  sen- 
tence ;  then  pause,  as  if  he  were  taking 
time  to  frame  another,  which  was  slowly 
enundated,  the  whole  speech  having  the 
effect  of  unconnected  aphorisms.  His  voice 
was,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hogg,  a  dissonant 
scream.  In  Dr*  Drummond's  life  of  ^^     '^ 
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ton  Rowan  we  are  told,  in  language  wbidi 
he  quotes  as  Shelley's,  that  the  poet  ^'  se- 
lected Ireland  as  a  theatre  the  widest  and 
fairest  for  the  operations  of  the  determined 
friends  of  religious  and  political  freedom." 
^^  In  pursaance  of  this  design,"  adds  Dr. 
Dmmmond,  ^'  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled, '  An  Address  to  the  Irish  People,^ 
with  an  advertisement  on  the  title-page, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  author's  intention  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  poor  a 
knowledge  of  their  real  state,  sammarily 
pointing  out  the  evils  of  that  state,  and 
suggesting  rational  means  of  remedy. "  He 
sent  Hamilton  Bowan  some  copies  of  the 
pamphlet,  with  a  letter,  from  which  we 
quote  a  few  words : — 

■<  AUhoneh  an  Englishman,  I  feel  for  Ireland ; 
and  I  have  left  the  conntry  in  which  the  accident 
of  birth  placed  me,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adding 
my  little  stock  of  usefulness  to  the  fund  which 
I  hope  Ireland  possesses,  to  aid  her  in  the  unequal 
yet  sacred  combat  in  which  she  is  engaged.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  more  I  shall  print  another 
small  pamphlet,  which  shall  be  sent  to  you.  I 
have  intentionally  vulgarized  the  language  of  the 
enclosed.  I  have  prmted  1500  copies,  and  am 
now  distribatiog  them  throughout  Dublin." 

In  a  letter  written  a  month  or  two  after,  he 
speaks  of  being  engaged  in  writine  a  his- 
tory of  Ireland,  in  conjunction  with  some 
friend,  and  says,  that  '^  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  of  it  were  printed."  Who 
oould  his  friend  have  been  ?  we  think  it 
not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  Law- 
less— at  that  time,  we  believe,  an  active 
member  of  the  Political  Associations  in 
Dublin.  Captain  Medwin  quotes  from 
Shelley  language  which,  in  1812,  he  was 
more  likely  to  have  taught  O'Connell  than 
to  have  learned  from  him.  Like  the 
^*  Hereditary  Bondsmenj*^  and  the  First 
Flower  of  the  Earthj  O'Connell  made  it  his 
own  by  adoption.  *'  My  principles  incite 
me  to  take  all  the  ffood  1  can  get  in  poli- 
tics— ^for  ever  aspiring  to  something  more. 
I  am  one  of  those  whom  nothing  will  fully 
satisfy,  but  who  are  ready  to  be  partially 
satisfied  with  whatever  is  practicable." 

SheUey's  pamphlet  is  before  us.  Med- 
win, it  seems,  seardied  in  vain  for  a  copy. 
Ours  was  obtained  through  an  Irish  friend 
of  Shelley's,  whose  aoquaintaaoe  with  the 
poet  originated  aoddentally.  A  poor  man 
offered  the  pamphlet  for  a  few  penoe — its 
price,  stated  on  the  title-pace,  was  five- 
pence.  On  being  asked  how  be  got  it,  he 
said  a  parcel  of  them  were  nven  him  by  a 
young  gentleman,  who  told  him  to  get 


what  he  oould  for  them — at  all  events  to 
distribute  them.  Inquiry  was  made  at 
Shelley's  lodgings  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  vender's  story.  He  was  not  at  home  ; 
but  when  he  heard  of  it  he  went  to  return 
the  visit,  and  kindly  acquaintanceship  thus 
arose^  The  Shelleys — husband  and  wife — 
were  then  Pythagoreans.  Shelley  spoke  as 
a  man  believing  in  the  metempsychosis-* 
and  they  did  not  eat  animal  food.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  tolerated  it ;  for  on 
one  occasion  a  fowl  was  murdered  for  our 
firiend's  dinner.  Of  the  first  Mrs.  Shelley, 
the  recollection  of  our  friend  is  faint,  but 
is  of  an  amiable  and  unaffected  person—* 
very  young  and  very  pleasing — and  she  and 
Shelley  seemed  much  attacned.  This  af- 
fection seems  to  have  preserved  a  doubtful 
life  for  some  little  while  after  they  left  Ire- 
land, for  we  find  a  letter  dated  August,  1812, 
in  which  he  says — ^^  I  am  a  young  man,  not 
of  age,  and  have  been  married  for  a  year  to 
a  woman  younger  than  myself.  Love  seems 
inclined  to  stay  in  the  prison,  and  my  only 
reason  for  putting  him  in  chains,  whilst 
convinced  of  the  unholiness  of  the  act,  was 
a  knowledge  that  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, if  love  is  not  thus  villanously  treated, 
she  who  is  most  loved  will  be  treated 
worst  by  a  misjudging  world."  His  theo- 
retical objections  to  marriage  existed  even 
before  he  had  contracted  that  engagement 
with  his  first  wife.  It  had  been  preached 
by  him  in  Queen  Mab.  He  had  learned 
the  doctrine,  he  says,  before,  but  it  was 
confirmed  by  a  work  of  Sir  James  Lawrence, 
entitled  ''The  Empire  of  the  Nairs." 
SheUey's  Irish  pamphlet  was  not  very  likely 
to  be  popular  among  the  Irish.  He  said  to 
them  that  their  reliffion — the  Roman 
Catholic — had  been  a  bad  thing  in  long 
ago  times.  The  InquisiUon,  he  writes, 
'^  was  set  up,  and  in  the  course  of  one  year 
thirty  thousand  people  Were  burnt  in  Ita- 
ly and  Spain,  for  entertaining  different  opin- 
ions from  those  of  the  Pope  and  the  priests. 
The  bigoted  monks  of  Franco  in  one  night 
massacred  80,000  Protestants.  This  was 
done  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  The 
vioes  of  the  monks  and  the  nuns  in  their 
convents  were  in  those  times  shameful; 
people  thought  that  they  might  commit  any 
sin,  however  monstrous,  if  they  had  money 
enough  to  prevail  on  the  priests  to  absolve 
them. '  Such  was  the  opening  of  Shelley's 
pacific  discourse — to  a  people  not  likely  to 
admit  any  of  hia  facts.  The  Irish  are  a 
credulous  and  yet  an  unbelieving  people. 
Like  better  educated  people,  and  in  a  more 
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adVanoed  state  of  society,  they  beliere  just 
what  they  like ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  they  should  give  any  assent  what- 
ever to  Shelley's  propositions.  Your  trne 
Irishman  will  not  even  belieye  that  a  mur- 
der has  been  committed  till  some  person  is 
executed,  and  then  it  is  the  man  who  is  hang- 
ed that  he  regards  as  murdered.  ^'  Some 
teach  yon  that  others  are  heretics,  that  you 
alone  are  right  •  •  •  Beware,  my  friends, 
how  you  trust  those  who  speak  in 
this  way  ;  they  will,  1  doubt  not,  attempt 
to  rescue  you  from  your  present  miserable 
state — but  they  will  prepare  a  worse.  It 
will  be  '  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.' 
Your  present  oppressors,  it  is  true,  will 
^en  oppress  you  no  longer,  but  you  will 
feel  the  lash  of  a  master  a  thousand  times 
more  bloodthirsty  and  cruel.  Evil,  de- 
signing men  will  spring  up  who  will  pre- 
vent you  from  thinking  as  you  please — will 
bum  you,  if  you  do  not  think  as  they  do." 
He  then  prophesies  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, but  tells  them  to  take  ^^  great  care 
that  whilst  one  tyranny  is  ^destroyed  ano- 
ther more  fierce  and  terrible  does  not  spring 
up.  Take  care,  then,  of  smooth-faced  im- 
postors, who  talk  indeed  of  freedom,  'but 
would  cheat  you  into  slavery.  Can  there 
be  worse  slavery  than  the  depending  for 
the  safety  of  yonr  soul  on  the  will  of  another 
man .?  *  *  *  Oh !  Ireland,  thou  eme- 
rald of  the  ocean,  whose  sons  are  generous 
and  brave,  whose  daughters  are  honourable, 
and  frank,  and  fair,  thou  art  the  isle  in 
whose  green  shores  I  have  desired  to  see 
the  standard  of  liberty  erected — a  flag'  of 
fire,  a  beacon  at  which  the  world  shall  light 
the  torch  of  freedom  I" 

The  question  of  toleration  is  then  dis- 
cussed. Belief  he  regards  as  involuntary: 
— "  We  cannot  believe  just  what  we  like, 
but  only  what  we  think  to  be  true ;"  '^  It 
is  not  a  merit  to  tolerate,  but  it  is  a  crime  to 
be  intolerant ;"  ^*  An  Act  passed  in  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  to  take  away  the  rights  of 
Catholics  to  act  in  that  assembly  does  not 
really  take  them  away :  it  prevents  them 
from  doing  it  by  force  ;''  *^  Oh,  Irishmen,  I 
am  interested  in  your  cause,  and  it  is  not  be- 
cause you  are  Irishmen  or  Roman  Catholics 
that  I  feel  with  jou  or  feel  for  you — ^but  be- 
cause you  are  men  and  sufferers  Were  Ire- 
land at  this  moment  peopled  by  Brahmins, 
this  very  same  address  would  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  very  same  state  of  mind.  You 
have  suffered  not  merely  for  your  religion, 
but*  some  other  causes  which  I  am  equally 
desirous   of  remedying.      The   union  of 


England  with  Ireland  has  withdrawn  the 
Protestant  aristocracy  and  gentry  from 
their  native  country,  and  with  them  their 
friends  and  connexions.  Their  resources 
are  taken  from  this  country,  though  they 
are  dissipated  in  another.  The  very  poor 
people  are  most  nefariously  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  burden  which  the  supe- 
rior classes  lay  upon  their  shoulders.  I  am 
no  less  desirous  for  the  reform  of  these 
evils  (with  many  others)  than  for  the  Catho- 
lic emanoip^tipn." 

He  assumes' that  those  whom  he  address- 
es are  afgreed  with  him  on  the  general  ob- 
ject, but  that  he  and  they  may  differ  as  to 
the  means  of  effecting  it.  ^^  If  you  are 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  your  cause,  trust 
wholly  to  its  truth ;  if  you  are  not  con-* 
vinced,  give  it  up :  in  no  case  employ  vio- 
lence." He  tells  them  ^'  to  think  and  talk 
and  discuss."  5^Be  free  and  be  happy,  but 
first  be  wise  and  good."  He  tells  them  of 
the  failure  of  the  Freneh  Revolution,  be- 
cause violence  was  employed  by  the  people. 
^^The  cause  which  they  vindicated  was  that 
of  truth,  but  they  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  lie."  He  tells  them  that  '^  rebellion 
can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
good  for  their  cause.  It  will  bind  you 
more  closely  to  the  work  of  the  oppressor, 
and  your  children's  children,  whibt  they 
talk  of  your  exploits  will  feel  that  you 
have  done  them  injury  instead  of  benefit." 
Ho  advises  sobriety,  diligence  in  their  re- 
spective callings,  the  education  of  them- 
selves and  their  children,  the  avoidance  of 
meeting  in  mobs : — ^'  Before  the  restraints 
of  government  are  lessened,  it  is  fit  that 
we  should  lessen  the  necessity  for  them. 
Before  government  is  done  away  with,  we 
must  reform  ourselves."  •  *  "In  order 
to  benefit  yourselves  and  your  country  to 
any  extent,  habits  of  sobriety,  regularity, 
and  thought,  are  previously  so  necessary, 
that  without  these  preliminaries  all  you 
have  done  falls  to  the  ground.  You  have 
built  on  sand.  Secure  a  good  foundation, 
and  you  may  erect  a  fabric  to  stand  for  ever 
as  the  glory  and  envy  of  the  world." 

In  his  pamphlet,  a  distinct  plan  is  pro- 
posed to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  projects  of 
Emancipation  and  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  That  these  and  all  other  desirable 
changes  are  to  arise  as  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  cultivation  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  each  family  of  the  nation,  he  as- 
sumes and  imagines  that  he  proves.  The 
pamphlet,  he  tells  us,  was  written  in  Eng- 
land before  his  visit  to  Ireland,  but  he  adds     • 
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in  a  postsoript  the  amusing  information  that 
"Ac  h€t8  now  been  a  week  in  Duhlin^'*^ — 
that  he  has  made  himself  aoquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  is  pre* 
pared  to  recommend  "  an  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  Ireland  to  the 
prosperity  which  she  possessed  before  the 
Union ;"  and  he  promises  another  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  shall  reyeal  the  plan  and  struc- 
ture of  the  proposed  Association.  Whether 
he  printed  that  pamphlet  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn.  It  does  not  ts^ke  long  to 
learn  all  about  Ireland  !  Shelley — a  boy  of 
nineteen — learned  all  about  it  in  a  week ! 
Mr.  NichollS)  when  devising  a  system  of 
Poor-laws,  destined  to  vary  all  the  relations 
of  property  in  that  country,  was  able  to  ac- 
complish his  inquiry  aad  prepare  hb  Report 
in  about  six ! 

*  Shelley  left  Dublin  for  the  Isle  of  Man— 
and  after  some  time  we  find  him  seeking  to 
take  a  place  in  Radnorshire.  Ho  afterwards 
rented  a  cottage  in  Caernarvonshire,  from  a 
gentleman  whom  Medwin  knew  intimately, 
and  with  whom  long  afterwards  he  had 
many  conversations  about  a  strange  incident 
in  Shelley's  life  while  in  Wales:  Shelley 
stated  that  at  midnight,  while  in  his  study 
on  the  ground  floor,  ne  heard  a  noise  at  the 
windows,  saw  one  of  the  shutters  gradually 
unclosed,  and  a  head  advanced  into  the 
room  armed  with  a  pistol.  The  muzsle  was 
directed  towards  him,  the  aim  taken,  the 
weapon  cocked,  and  the  trigger  drawn. 
The  pistol  snapped  fire,  Shelley  rushed  out 
to  seize  the  assassin,  and  soon  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  ruffian,  who  again 
raised  his  pistol,  and  it  again  snapped  fire. 
Shelley  seized  his  opponent,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a  short,  stout,  strong  mau. 
^'  Shelley,  though  slightly  built,  was  tall, 
and  though  incapable  of  supporting  much 
fatigue,  had  the  faculty  at  certain  moments 
of  evoking  extraordinary  powers,  and  con- 
centrating all  his  energies  to  a  given  point. 
This  singular  phenomenon,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  others,  he  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  it  made  the  aggressor  and  Shelley 
no  unequal  match."  After  long  wrestling 
his  antagonist  extricated  himself  from  his 

Srasp,  and  disappeared.  Shelley  the  next 
ay  made  a  deposition  of  these  facts  before 
a  magistrate.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  would  appear  that 
Captain  Medwin  and  his  friend,  when  oon- 
versinff  on  the  incident,  came,  must  have 
been  the  true  one,  and  that  the  whole  scene 
was  the  coinage  of  the  poet's  own  fevered 
brain.    He  \ml  come  from  Iretand,  where 


such  an  incident  would  have  been  too  pro- 
bable. It  is  curious  that  Medwin's  language 
in  narrating  the  circumstance,  seems  almost 
borrowed  from  a  scene  in  Thalaba — a  poem 
which  at  that  time  haunted  Shelley's  imagi- 
nation, and  Medwin's  account  must  have 
been  given  by  She)ley. 

**  Sinewy  and  strong^of  limb,  Mohareb  was 

Broad-shouldered,  and  his  joints 

Knit-firm,  and  in  the  strife 

Of  danger  practised  well. 
Time  had  not  yet  matured  yonng  Thalaba ; — 

But  now  the  enthusiast  mind, 

The  inspiration  of  his  soul, 

Pour'd  vigour  like  the  strength 

Of  madness  through  his  frame. 
Mohareb  reels  before  him  !  he*  right  on 

With  knee,  with  breast,  with  arm. 

Presses  the  staggering  foe.'* — Thalaba^  Book  v. 

We  think  it  certain  that  the  confused 
recollection  of  this,  or  some  such  passage, 
and  of  some  frightful  scene  enacted  in  tne 
country  which  he  had  just  left,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  living  in  strange  solitude, 
oppressed  his  imagination.  He  was  at  this 
time,  be  it  remembered,  at  war  witJi  his 
family  and  with  society — and  this  is  a  state 
of  existence  in  which  a  man  is  likely 
enough  to  fancy  society  at  war  with  him, 
and  to  fall  into  that  first  stage  of  madness, 
which  dreams  of  conspiracies,  and  mixes  up 
actual  events  with  unrealities.  We  state 
this,  because  we  think,  if  it  does  not  ac- 
tually solve,  it  yet  aids  in  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  problems  which  Shelley's  life 
suggests. 

His  first  marriage  was  unhappy — it  could 
scarce  have  been  otherwise,  though  the 
recollections  of  those  who  have  met  the 
first  Mrs.  Shelley  are  exceedingly  favourable 
to  her.  Shelley  had  neither  house  nor  home, 
and  a  woman's  heart  is  in  her  home. 
A  boy  of  nineteen — disowned  by  his  family 
— often  without  a  shilling — flying  from  one 
spot  to  another — ^sometimes  because  of  debt 
— sometimes  because  regarded  by  the  po- 
lice as  mixed  up  with  political  objects  of 
doubtful  legality — can  it  be  surprising  that 
there  was  Cttle  opportunity  for  the  feeling 
which  he  mistook  for  love,  to  ripen  into 
anything  of  real  affection.'  If  there  be 
one  impulse  stronger  than  another  in  a 
woman's  mind,  it  is  that  which  seeks  in  a 
higher  nature  than  her  own,  an  object  in 
which  her  thoughts  may  find  all  repose. 
What  happiness  oould  be  anticipated  when 
this  hope  was  torn  from  her  on  earth  bj 
Shelley's  indifference  or  alienation,  and 
iribien  it  is  probable  that  the  refuge  which 
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she  might  hare  had  in  religion  was  also  de«  |  wrongly — some    verses    in    an   allegorical 


stroyed  by  his  insane  speoalations  ?  This 
unhappy  union  did  not  last  many  years. 
In  spring  1813,  a  separation  took  place  be* 
tween  him  and  his  wife,  and  she  went  to 
reside  with  her  father  and  sister  in  Bath. 
Her  death  occurred  about  two  years  after 
the  separation. 

When  Shelley  had  separated  from  his  wife, 
he  seems  to  have  wandered  for  a  year  or 
two  over  the  continent.  On  her  death  he 
went  to  Bath  to  reclaim  his  children  that 
were  under  her  father's  care.  Whenever 
this  incident  is  alluded  to,  the  writers  of 
Shelley's  life  feel  it  not  unbecoming  to  up- 
braid Lord  Eldon  for  his  conduct,  in  what 
is  called  depriving  Shelley  of  his  children. 
The  language  is  probably  thoughtlessly  used, 
bat  it  su^ests  an  absolutely  false  state  of 
facts.  One  of  the  children  was  bom  after 
the  separation,  and  neither  of  them  had 
ever  been  under  Shelley's  exclusive  care. 
When  the  separation  took  place,  his  daugh- 
ter and  the  child  then  bom  were  left  with 
her  father.  Shelley  never  saw  them  after- 
wards. We  cannot  think  it  possible  that 
any  one  who  ever  sat  in  the  Chancellor's 
seat  in  England  could  have,  on  the  facts 
stated,  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  which  was  forced  on  Lord  Eldon,  iu 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had  printed  and 
circulated  works — his  friends  stupidly 
seemed  to  rely  on  the  fact,  that  they 
were  not,  in  the  bookseller's  sense  of  the 
word,  pubHsfied  works — in  which  he  denied 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  who  gave  the 
court  no  reason  to  think  that  he  had 
changed  hia  opinion.  To  such  a  man  the 
education  of  children  could  not  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  intrusted — and  we  confess 
that  our  sympathies  are  altogether  with  the 
unfortimate  grandfather  of  the  children  who 
had  already  lost  his  daughter,  and  who  had' 
bitter  reason  to  judge  of  Shelley's  princi- 
ples by  the  fruit  which  he  had  seen  them 
bear.  Of  Shelley  himself  it  is  impossible 
to  think  with  other  than  feelings  of  tender- 
ness ;  but  the  question  for  Lord  Eldon  was 
not  bbw  Shelley's  opinions  originated — and 
what  the  virtues  of  the  individual  were, 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  in  some 
vicifB  of  the  subject  evidenced  by  the  sort  of 
persecution  he  underwent.  We  think  Lord 
Eldon  was  throughout  right  in  his  judgment 
on  this  case,  and  his  language,  as  given  in 
Jacob's  Law  Reports,  is  calm  and  forbear- 
ing.   Some  verv  fierce  verses  of  Shelley's, 

against  Lord  Eldon,  are  preserved  by  Mrs.  ^         ^    ^ 

Shelley,  and  Medirin  interprets— we  think  deep  of  the  foimtaiiui  of  knowledge,  and 


poem,  called  Epipsychidion,  into  an  attack 
on  his  first  wife. 

In  1816,  Shelley  married  again.  The 
restlessness  of  mere  boyhood  had  ceased. 
His  pecuniary  circumstances  had  greatly 
improved.  This  alone  would  be  likely  to 
render  his  second  marriage  happy.  His 
wife,  herself  a  woman  of  great  genius,  and 
who  regarded  Shelley  with  almost  idola- 
trous veneration,  has  preserved  a  perfect 
record  of  his  latter  life.  It  was  passed,  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  their  union, 
between  visits  to  the  continent  and  occa- 
sional residences  in  England,  often  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Thames. 

«  As  soon  as  the  peace  of  1814  had  opened  the 
continent,"  says  Mrs.  Shelley,  '*  he  went  abroad. 
He  visited  some  of  the  more  magnificent  scenes  of, 
Switzerland,  and  retamed  to  England  from  Lu- 
cerne by  the  Reoss  and  the  Rhine.  This  river 
navigation  enjphanted  him.  In  his  favourite  poem 
of  Tnalaba  his  imagination  had  been  delighted  bv 
such  a  voyage.  The  summer  of  1 8 1 5  was  passed , 
after  a  visit  to  Devonshire,  on  the|border8  of 
Windsor  Forest.  He  visited  the  source  of  the 
Thames,  making  a  voyage  in  a  wherry  from 
Windsor  to  Cricklade.  *  Alaster*  was  composed 
on  his  retam.** 

Alaster  is  a  poem  beautifully  conceived, 
and  beautifully  executed.  Of  Shelley's  po- 
ems, it  alone  is  perfect  in  its  truth — of  Shel- 
ley's poems,  it  alone  is  free  from  the  disturb- 
ing influences  of  the  war  with  society  in  which 
he  had  so  early  and  so  madly  engaged. 
We  have  said  that  in  all  Shelley's  poems 
his  study  of  Southey's  works  is  manifested. 
In  all  Shelley's  poems  there  is  evidence  of 
original  genius  of  the  very  highest  order ; 
but  the  early  works  of  a  poet  cannot  but 
exhibit  the  food  on  which  his  spirit  feeds. 
Shelley  had  not,  at  any  period  of  his  life, 
studied  largely  our  earlier  writers ;  and  at 
the  time  Queen  Mab  and  Alaster  were 
written  we  think  it  improbable  that  he  had 
read  any  English  poetry  of  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  great  poets  of  his  own  time. 
Wordsworth's  poem  of  Tintern  Abbey,  and 
the  passage  in  Joan  of  Arc  which  describes 
the  inspiration  of  the  heroine,  seem  to  have 
possessed  his  imagination  when  ''Alaster" 
was  written.  Sum  imitation  as  this  implies 
is  for  the  most  part  unconscious,  and  only 
analogous  to  a  child  expressing  its  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  its  parents'  lan- 
guage. ''  Alaster  "  represents  a  youth  of 
uncormpted  feelings  aifd  adventurous  ^- 
niufl— we  use  Shelley's  language — drinking 
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yet  insatiate.  While  his  desires  point  to 
the  external  nniverse,  he  is  tranquil  and 
joyous ;  but  the  period  arrives  when  this 
ceases  to  suffice.  "  His  mind  is  at  length 
suddenly  awakened,  and  thirsts  for  an  in- 
telligence suitable  to  itself.  He  images  to 
himself  the  being  whom  he  loves.''  He  is 
the  creature  of  imagination,  and  seeks  to 
unite  in  one  object  all  that  he  can  picture 
to  his  mind  of  good,  ar  pure^  or  true  :^  he 
seeks  that  which  must  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. "Blasted  by  disappointment,  he 
descends  into  an  untimely  grave." 

"The  poet's  self-centred  seclusion  is 
avenged  by  the  furies  of  an  irresistible  pas- 
sion pursuing  him  to  speedy  ruin ;  and 
hence  the  name  of  the  poem — the  word 
"  Alaster  "  signifying  the  avenger  of  crime, 
and  the  criminal.  Both  uses  of  the  word 
seem  present  to  Shelley's  mind  in  a  case 
where  the  crime  was  that  of  too  intense  in- 
dulgence of  imagination,  and  where  the 
punishment  is  a  vain  search  in  the  world  of 
actual  life  for  an  ideal  which  is  the  creation 
of  the  mind  itself,  and  which  could  not,  un- 
der any  conceivable  conditions,  be  realized* 
Shelley  wrote  the  poem  in  the  belief  that 
he  himself  was  dying.  Abscesses  had 
formed  on  his  lungs,  and  recovery  seemed 
to  his  physicians  impossible.  Physical  suf- 
fering is  the  hot-bed  of  genius;  and  the 
strange  circumstances  of  his  life  were  calcu- 
lated to  make  Shelley  look  inward  on  his 
own  nature  and  being.  The  poem  is  one 
of  touching  solemnity.  In  the  language 
there  is  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  strain  of 
melody  sustained  throughout  at  the  same 
elevation. 

The  tale  is  the  simplest  in  the  world. 
The  hero,  a  poet,  leaves, 

"  When  early  youth  has  pass'd. 
His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home,** 

and  wanders  over  the  world.  He  visits  the 
ruins  of  a  hundred  cities.  He  views  with 
delight  the  most  magnificent  scenes  of  na- 
ture. At  length,  in  the  valley  of  Cash- 
mere, while  he  sleeps,  behold  a  vision! 

"  He  dream'd  a  veiled  maid 
Sate  near  him,  talking  in  low,  solemn  tones. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought.    •     • 
Knowledge  and  tnnh  and  virtue  were  her  theme. 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty 
(Thoughts  the  most  dear  to  him)  and  poesy — 
Herself  a  poet.    Soon  the  solemn  mood 
Of  her  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  her  frame 
A  permeating  fire ;  wild  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voice  stifled  in  tremulous  sobs 


Snbdned  by  its  own  pathos ;  her  fair  hands 
Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  some  strange  harp 
Strange  symphony : 

Night 
Involved  and  swallow'd  up  the  vision :  sleep, 
IJke  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  courF«, 
RoU'd  back  its  impulse  on  his  vacant  brain.** 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  passage 
that  follows : — 

•<  Roused  by  the  shock,  he  slatted  from  his  tranee : 
The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  mooB 
Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garieh  hills. 
The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  wood, 
Spread  round  him  where  he  stood.    Whither  have 

fled 
The  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bower 
Of  yesternight?     The  sounds  that  soothed  his 

sleep. 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  earth. 
The  joy,  the  exultation  ?    llis  wan  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven. 
The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  such 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spum'd 
Her  choicest  gifts.     He  eagerly  pursues. 
Beyond  the  realm  of  dreams,  that  fleeting  shade.' 
He  overleaps  the  bounds  ! — 

Lost,  lost,  for  ever  lost. 
In  the  wide,  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep. 
That  beautiful  shape !    Does  the  dark  gale  of  death 
Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 

O  Sleep  ? 

•  ♦  • 

•«  While  daylight  held 
The  sky,  the  poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  his  still  soul.    At  nif^ht  the  passion  came 
Like  the  fierce  fiend  of  a  distempered  dream. 
And  shook  him  from  bis  rest,  and  led  him  forth 
Into  the  darkness.    As  an  eagle,  grasp'd 
In  folds  of  the  green  serpent,  feels  her  breast 
Burn  with  the  poison,  and  precipitates, 
Through  night  and  day,  tempest,  and  calm,  and 

cloud. 
Frantic  with  dizzying  anguish,  her  blind  flight 
O'er  the  wide  a^ry  wilderness:  thus  driven 
By  the  bright  shadows  of  that  lovely  dream, 
He  fled.** 

His  wanderings  are  described,  and  then 
follows  a  very  striking  passage  : 

«<  The  cottagers 
Who  minister'd  with  human  charity 
His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  awe 
Their  fleeting  visitant :  the  mountaineer, 
Encountering  on  some  dizzy  precipice 
That  spectral  form,  deem'd  that  the  spirit  of  wind, 
With  lightning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  feet 
Disturbing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paused 
In  his  career :  the  infant  would  conceal 
His  troubled  visage  in  his  mother's  robe, 
In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes, 
To  remember  their  strange  light  in  many  a  dream 
Of  after  times ;  but  youthful  maidens,  taught 
By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 
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That  waflled  hkn,  would  call  him  with  false  names ; 
Brother,  and  friend,  would  pre^s  his>  pallid  hand 
At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears,  the  path 

Of  hia  departure  from  their  father's  door.** 

•  «  • 

*■  A  strong  impulse  urged 
His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.    A  swan  was  there. 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream,  amon^  the  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approach'd,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright  coarse 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 
His  eyes  pursued  its  flight ! — '  Thou  hast  a  home, 
Beautiful  bird-<-thoa  voyagest  to  thine  home, 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy  nech 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 

Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy  !^ 

•  •  • 

Startled  by  his  own  thoughts,  he  Jook'd  around — 
There  wbo  no  fair  fiend  near  him,,  not  a  sight 
Or  sound  of  awe,  but  in  his  own  deep  mind." 

The  mystery  of  the  poem  deepens.  A  lit- 
tle shallop,  floating  near  the  shore,  catches 
his  eye, — 

"  It  had  been  long  abandon'd,  for  its  sides 

Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rift,  and  its  fraii  joints 

Sway'd  with  the  undulation  of  the  tide. 

A  restless- impulse  urged  him  to  embark. 

And  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean's  waste ; 

For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  shadow  loves 

The  alimy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep." 

His  voyage  is  described,  and  finally  his 
death.  The  poem  is  in  form  narrative,  but, 
throughout,  the  language  is  steeped  in  the 
deepest  hues  of  passion,  and  from  it  might 
be  augured  with  certainty  the  future  great 
dramatic  poet.  The  romance  of  the  subject 
justifies  and  almost  demands  a  pomp  of 
words  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
more  sober  scenes  in  which  Wordsworth  has 
placed  the  interlocutors  in  the  Excursion. 
We  are  far  from  regarding  Shelley  as  jn  any 
mental  power  inferior  to  Southey,  but  we 
can  everywhere  trace  the  influence  of  the 
elder  poet's  mind.  We  have  alluded  to  Joan 
of  Arc  and  Thalaba,  and  in  the  passages 
which  we  have  just  quoted  from  Alaster,  is 
it  possible  to  avoid  remembering  the  dream 
by  which  Roderic  is  summoned  to  his 
appointed  task,  and  the  effect  of  his  appear- 
ance among  those  engaged  in  the  business 
of  ordinary  life  ? 

'^  Through  the  streets  he  went. 
With  haggard  mien  and  countenance,  like  one 
Crazed  and  bewilder'd.    All  who  met  him  turn*d 
And  wonder'd  as  he  past.    One  stopt  him  short, 
Pot  alms  into  his  hand,  and  then  desired. 
Id  broken  Gothic  speech^  the  moon-struck  man 
To  bless  him.  •  ♦  • 

The  Mussulman 
Shrank  at  the  ghastly  sight,  and  magnified 
Vol.  XUI.  No.  I.  2 


The  name  of  Allah,  as  lie  hastened  on. 
A  Christian  woman  spinning  at  the  door 
Beheld  him,  and  with  sudden  pity  touch'J 
She' laid  her  spindle  by,**  &c. — Southht's  Roderic, 

The  composition  of  the  two  passages  is 
the  same,  although  the  probability  is,  that 
Shelley  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  the 
passage  he  was  imitating.     Alaster  is  in  all 
respects  superior  to  Queen  Mab,  Shelley's 
earliest  poem.     The   vicious   structure  of 
society  is  the  subject  of  Queen  Mab — and 
all  its  evils  are  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  if  they  could  be  at  once  removed 
by  strong  exertion  of  the  will.     It  is  but 
for  each  individual  to  will  it — ^war,  mar- 
riage, relirion,  and  all   the  miseries  that 
disquiet  life  will  at  once  oease.     Shelley's 
self-deception  arises  from  his  contemplat- 
ing man's  nature  as  it  is  in  self,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  Paradise  anterior  to  the  existence 
of  society — and  from  this  drawing  inferences 
that  can  have  no  application  to  the  artifi- 
cial state  of  existence  which  we,  and  our 
parents,  and  our  children,  are  bom  into. 
Absolute,  unmodified  rights  there  sure  none ; 
and  of  the  necessary  modifications  it  is  not 
possible  that  a  boy  of  eighteen  should  have 
experience  enough  of  life  to  form  any  right 
estimate.     Shelley  is  almost  inspired  when 
he  holds  communion  with  his  own  mind 
alone  and  reveals  its  movements.     His  fan- 
tasies, when  they  would  stretch  at  all  be- 
vond  that  which  ought  to  have  been  '^  the 
haunt  and  main  region  of  his  song,"  are 
mere  dreams,  and  ought  to  be  remembere'd 
or  forgotten  as  such.     As  to  religion,  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  lesson  that  caoi  be 
learned  from  Shelley's  poetry  is,  thft  n>an 
cannot  exist  without  one:     Keats  dreamed 
out  a  sort  of  heathen  mythology  for  him- 
self,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a  kind 
of  belief ; — and  Shelley  in  his  Queen  Mab 
— a  poem  in  which  the  existence  of  a  Crea- 
tor of  the  world  is  denied — speaks  of  a 
spirit  of  the  universe,  and  a  co-eternal 
fairy  of  the  earth.     Verily,  this  Atheism 
is  a  strange  pretence,     it  is  at  once  lost  in 
pantheism  or  polytheism ;  indeed,  nothing 
but  the  transitoriness  of  words,  and  the 
impossibility   of  permanently  uniting  by 
such  ties  the  combinations  of  thought  in 
which  Shelley  almost  revelled,  enabled  him 
to  distinguish  his  state  of  mind  from  that 
of  a  pagan,  dreaming  of  Apollo,  and  the 
Hours,  and  the  Graces.     In  Shelley's  case 
'<  the  figures  quaint  and  sweet,"  are  *'  all 
made  out  of  the  carver's  brain ;"  but  they 
are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  idolatries  of  old, 
a  sort  of  fanciful  religion,  evidencing  the 
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yearnings  of  the  human  mind  for  something 
beyond  itself,  which  it  is  unable  to  supply 
— and  which  it  seeks  to  create  for  itself  by 
one  fiction  or  another.  Shelley  was  a  child, 
with  a  child's  simplicity  and  goodness ;  but 
a  child's  entire  inexperience  ; — of  the  world 
within  his  own  bosom  none  could  be  more 
entirely  conscious.  There  he  saw  clearly 
— as  clearly  as  natural  reason — "  The  light 
that  lighteneth  every  man  that  comes  into 
the  world,"  enabled  him.  It  seems  strange 
how  a  boy  educated  in  a  Christian  country 
should  have  been  left  so  entirely  to  himself 
on  subjects  of  religion ;  for  his  education 
in  which,  no  adequate  provision  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  his  parents  or  ^is  mas- 
ters. He  seems  to  have  been  left  to  himself 
almost  entirely,  and  to  have  judged  by  the 
evils  which  he  everywhere  saw  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  society,  many  of  which  seemed 
to  exist  iB  direct  comnteraction  of  their 
original  purposes.  The  astonishing  thing 
in  Shelley  is,  that  in  spite  of  great  neglect 
in  his  instructors — in  spite  of  a  sort  of  self- 
education  conducted  on  the  principle,  that 
everything  his  masters  thought  to  teach 
him  was  worthless-^in  spite  of  his  early 
studies  of  all  circulating  library  nonsense 
— in  spite  of  his  own  additions  to  its  store 
— in  spite  of  his  extreme  disputatiousness 
— ^in  spite  of  boyish  vanity ;  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  tiiere  are,  through  his  whole 
short  life,  decided  improvement — an  in- 
creasing disposition  towards  a  jnster  appre- 
ciation of  the  views  of  other  men — a  be- 
nevolence that  led  him,  not  alone  in  his 
writings  to  inculcate,  but  in  his  practice 
to  reallKe  the  lesson  of  never  returning  evil 
for  evil.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is 
reason  to  say,  as  has  been  sometimes  said, 
that  his  views  had  changed  with  respect  to 
Christianity ;  on  this  subject — and  not  on 
this  subject  alone — ^we  really  think  there 
was  in  Us  mind  a  taint  of  insanity.  The 
hatred,  the  malignity  of  feeling  with  which 
Christianity  is  treated  by  this  preacher  of 
unlimited  toleration,  is  we  thins  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  »othin£;  else.  Hisiafidelity 
is  something  not  unlike  Newman's,  and 
arising  very  much  in  the  same  way.  He 
excludes  the  books  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  are  contained,  as  any  part 
of  the  evidence  which  is  to  show  what 
Christianity  is,  and  assumes  the  history  of 
a  world,  earring  with  every  one  of  its  doc- 
trines, to  be  the  history  of  Christianity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  the  tone 
in  whi<»,  to  speak  of  no  higher  conridera- 


tions,  good  taste  is  violated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  sacred  names,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  effect  of  some  of  the 
scenes  in  his  poems.  Prometheus  is  made, 
in  one  passage,  to  witness  in  vision  the 
stupendous  mystery  of  our  Lord's  cruci- 
fixion, and  to  sympathize  with  the  sufferer. 
We  feel  this  sort  of  patronage  more  offen- 
sive— absolutely  more  offensive  than  the 
passages  in  Queen  Mab,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage is  of  unmitigated  scorn ;  yet  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  acknowledge  that  it 
shows  an  improved  state  of  feeling  on  the 
subject  in  Shelley's  mind.  In  the  Revolt 
of  Islam,  too,  we  are  glad  to  state  our  en- 
tire belief  in  Shelley's  statement,  that^'  the 
erroneous  and  degrading  idea,  which  men 
have  conceived  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  spo- 
ken against,  but  not  the  Supreme  Being 
himself."  This  is  different — essentially 
different — ^from  the  temper  in  which  Queen 
Mab  is  written,  and  in  which  he  himself 
indulges  in  the  violent  passions  which  he 
imputes  to  others.  The  "  Revolt  of  Islam," 
though  written  a  few  years  after  '*Alaster," 
was  written  in  the  same  feeling  of  approach- 
ing death,  and  in  the  hope — nay  rather 
with  the  determination— of  leaving  a  record 
of  himself.  Jt  contains  many  passages  of 
great  beauty,  but  is  deformed — we  speak  of 
it  as  a  poem — by  much  political  disquisi- 
tion, which  has  neither  the  calmness  of 
philosophy,  nor  the  less  sober  charm  of 
poetry.  It  was  written  in  the  summer 
months  of  1817,  when  he  lived  at  Marlow ; 
*'  in  his  boat  as  it  floated  under  the  beech 
groves  of  Bisham,  or  during  wanderings  in 
the  neighboring  country,  which  is  distin- 
guished for  peculiar  beauty."  Marlow  wa9 
then  inhabited  by  a  very  poor  population — 
the  women  lacemakers.  ^*  The  poor  laws," 
says  Mrs.  Shelley,  *^  ground  to  the  dust, 
not  only  the  paupers,  but  those  who  had 
risen  just  above  that  state,  and  were  ob- 
liged to  pay  poor-rates."  Shelley  was 
generous,  and  did  what  he  could  to  relieve 
the  distress.  Hewitt  went  a  year  or  two 
ago  to  Marlow,  to  look  after  such  recollec- 
tions or  traditions  as  might  remain  of  the 
poet.  One  man  remembered  his  boat,  on 
the  stern  of  which  was  painted  its  name — 
'^  The  Vooa,"  and  that  some  Marlow  wag 
had  added  the  letters  band.  This  he  told 
exultingly — and  this  seemed  to  end  the 
record.  At  last  an  obscure  whisper  ran 
among  the  drde  that  gathered  round  the 
inquisitorial  qnaker,  of  one  man  who  did 
remember  him.    He  was  sent  for,  and  he 
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came.  Howitt  sat  silent,  listening  till  the 
sqnire — for  so  the  man  in  hlack  seemed  to 
be — ^might  deign  to  s^eak. 

**  Art  thoQ  the  eqaiie  ?    Or  parson  of  the  parish  ? 

Or  the  attorney  r 


the  thought  of  the  wondering  qnaker, 
as  he  gaaed  on  the  tall  gaunt  figure.  Can 
he  be  the  executor  ?  was  the  thought  of  the 
man  in  black,  who  at  last  revealed  the  se* 
oret  of  his  recollection,  and  said  he  had 
good  cause  to  remember  Mr.  Shelley.  He 
was  a  very  good  man.  When  they  left 
Marlow  they  directed  all  their  bills  to  be 
sent  in — all  that  were  sent  in  were  paid. 
His^— he  was  a  chandler — was  neglected  to 
be  sent — and  was  not  paid.  Howitt  rushed 
to  his  carriage,  indignant  at  the  baseness  of 
mankind,  indignant  too  at  the  sad  fact  that 
the  houAe  once  occupied  by  Shelley  is  now 
a  pot-house !  . 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  within  the  limits 
to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves,   to 
qieak  as  we  could  wish  of  Shelley's  mastery 
over  language^which  was  gradually  becom- 
ing perfect.    The  exceeding  subtlety  of  his 
thoughts  was  such  as  to  demand  every  aid 
that  words  could  give,  and  the  result  was  a 
power  of  language  such  as  no  English  poet 
bas  before   attained.     This,  had  Shelley 
lived,  would  probably  have  made  him  our 
greatest  poet,  for  there  is  no   one  of  his 
poemsthat  gives  in  any  degree  an  adequate 
measure  of  his  intellectual  power.     We 
feel  of  him  as  if  he  had  created  a  language, 
in  which  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
have  written  anything.     He  died  while  his 
best  powers  were  yet  immature.     The  ef- 
3t  of  such  poems  as  he  did  write  was  di- 
.ainished  by  his  lavish  expenditure  of  this 
rich  and  overflowing  language,  which  goes 
beyond  the  thought,  and  instead  of  express- 
ing conceals  it  or  magnifies  it  into  undue 
pomp.     Each    successive    work  exhibited 
increased    power    of    condensation — and 
language,    by   doing    no    more   than  its 
proper    business,     had     a     thousandfold 
more  power.      Of  this  the  Cenci  is  a  re- 
markaole  instance.     It  is  Shelley's  greatest 
poem.     The  others  are,  in  comparison  with 
it,  scarcely  more  than  the  exercises  of  a 
boy,  disciplining  himself  for  the  taaks  of 
an  after  period  of  life.     In  modem  poetry 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  passage  de- 
scribing the  scene  of  the  proposed  murder — 
shall  we  not  say  execution — of  the  father. 

"  Lucreiia.       To-moirow  before  dawn^ 
CsnciiinUlake  us  to  that  lonely  lock. 


Petrella,  in  the  Apullan  Appenines 
if  he  arrive  there. 

Betdrke.  He  roust  not  arrive. 

Ortino,    Will  it  be  dark  before  you  reach  the 
tower  i 

Lucrttia.     The  sun  will  scarce  be  set. 

Beatrice,  Bnt  I  remember, 

Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine — 'tis  rough  and  narrow 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  precipice ; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mig^hty  rock. 
Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years. 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings,  seems  slowly  coratng  down ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour. 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life ;  yet  clinging  leans ; 
And  leaning  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abys 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall,    fieneath  tbis  crag. 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weaiinese, 
The  melaDcnoly  mountain  yawns — ^below 
Yon  hear,  but  see  not,  an  impetoous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caveras,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses  the  chasm. 

*    *    What  sound  is  that  ? 

Lucretia.     Hark  ! — No,  it  cannot  be  a  servant's 

step. 
It  must  be  Cenci.    •    •    ♦ 

Beatrice,      That  step  we  hear  approach  must 

never  pass 
The  bridge  of  which  we  spoke." 

In  this  passage,  the  description  of  the 
rock  overhanging  the  precipice,  and  the 
simile  forced  as  it  were  on  the  imagination 
of  the  speaker,  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  is  compelled  to  think  of  her  fa- 
ther's guilt,  is  absolutely  the  finest  thing  we 
have  ever  read.  In  the  Prometheus  there 
is  a  passage  of  great  power,  which  in  the 
same  manner  is  justified  by  the  way  in  which 
it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Asia,  the  devot- 
ed lover  of  Prometheus : 

«*  Hark !  the  rushing  snow  ! 
The  sun -awakened  avalanche — whose  mass, 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gather'd  therer 
Flakerafter  flake, — in  heaven -defving  minds. 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  truth 
Is  loosea'd»  and  the  nations  echo  round. 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now  r* 

Whatever  the  merit  of  the  passage  may 
be,  considered  as  descriptive,  its  true  value 
is  of  another  kind.  That  every  object  in 
nature  should  suj^est  Prometheus  to  his 
bride — that  his  defiance  of  Jupiter  should 
be  above  all  things,  and  by  all  things  pre- 
sented to  her  ima^nation,  in  a  journey 
which  is  taken  for  Uie  very  purpose  of  ap- 
pealing against  the  tyranny  of  tne  despotic 
ruler  of  the  skies  to  some  higher  power,  isi 
we  think,  a  proof  of  the  highest  dramatic 
geniuB  in  the  poet.    We  are  reminded  of  a 
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triumph  of  the  samo  kind,  in  which,  how- 
ever, faucj  predomiDates  rather  thaji  imagi- 
nation ;  but  in  which  the  description  of 
natural  sconerj  is  rendered  subservient  to 
dramatic  purposes,  and  thus  gains  tenfold 
beauty  and  propriety,  in  De  Vere's  noble 
poem  of  the  "  Waldenses.*'  A  dignified 
ecclesiastic  finds  himself  ascending  a  glen 
in  the  valley  of  Rosa : 

**  Cardinal    This  cloud -heap'd  tempcFt 
Roars  like  a  river  down  yon  dim  ravine  I — 
See  you  !  those  pines  are  tortured  by  the  ntorm, 
To  bbapes  more  gnarlM  than  their  roots — fdntastic 
As  are  the  thoughts  of  some  arch- heretic. 
That  have  no  end — aye,  self-eotangllng  snares- 
Nets  for  the  fowls  of  air  T' 

Shelley's  Prometheus,  though  inferior  to 
the  Cenoi  in  tho  concentration  of  power,  is  a 
poem  of  wonderful  beauty.  These  mythi- 
cal legends  easily  mould  themselves  to  any 
shape  the  poet  pleases.  When  Shelley 
wrote  Queen  Mab  he  recommended  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  and  even  doubted 
the  fitness  of  eating  any  vegetables  except 
raw.  The  story  of  Prometheus  then  typi- 
fied to  his  fancy  the  cruel  man  who  first 
killed  the  oz,  and  used  fire  for  culinary 
purposes.  In  the  Prometheus  of  1819,  he 
gives  the  legend  another  color.  Evil  is  an 
usurpation  and  an  accident,  and  is  finally 
to  pass  away  through  the  effects  of  diffused 
knowledge  and  the  predominance  of  good 
will,  to  the  triumph  of  man  acting  in  the 
spirit  of  love.  The  language  of  many  of 
the  old  mythologists  represents  Jupiter  as  a 
disobedient  son  dethroning  Saturn,  and  the 
restoration  of  Satumian  times  is  anticipat- 
ed. On  this  view  Js  Shelley's  drama  found- 
ed. ^*  Prometheus  is  the  type  of  the  highest 
perfection  of  moral  and  intellectual  nature^ 
impelled  by  the  purest  and  truest  motives 
to  the  best  and  noblest  ends."  With  the 
exception  of  a  passage  which  we  have  before 
adverted  to  as  deforming  the  drama,  it  is 
a  work  of  the  very  highest  power.  The 
opening  is  in  the  spirit  of  ^schylus,  and 
we  think  equal.  In  iEschylus  the  gifts 
which  Prometheus  is  supposed  to  have  given 
to  man,  are  somewhat  inartificially  made 
the  subject  of  boasting  by  Prometheus  him- 
self;  in  Shelley  they  arc  more  naturally 
and  more  eracefully  related  by  Asia.  The 
scene  in  wnich  Prometheus  desires  to  bear 
the  curse  which  he  had  imprecated  against 
Jupiter,  and  the  calling  up  the  phantasm  of 
Jupiter  himself  to  prononnoe  it,  because  he 
will  not  expose  any  living  thins  to  the 
suffering  consequent  on  uttering  it,  is  un- 


equalled    by    anything    in    .^schylus    or 
Goethe.  ^ 

When  the  curse  is  repeated,  Prometheus 
addresses  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  : 

«« Were  these  my  words,  oh  Parent  ? 
The  Earth.    They  were  thine. 

Prom.  It  doth  repent  me ;  words  are  quick  and  vain. 
Grief  for  awhile  is  blind;  and  so  is  mine; 
I  wish  no  living  thii^  to  suffer  pain..'* 

We  wish  greatly  that  we  had  room  for 
the  scene  in  which  Asia  and  Panthea  are  re- 
presented as  on  their  journey  to  the  cave  of 
Demogorgon,  a  mighty  spirit  superior  to 
Jupiter,  but  himself  bound  by  the  Fates. 
In  the  description  of  the  dreams  that  sug- 
gest the  journey,  in  the  songs  of  Spirits  ac- 
companying or  welcoming  Asia  and  Fanthea 
as  they  advance,  in  the  change  of  external 
nature  and  all  its  objects,  animate  and  in* 
animate,  when  breathed  on  by  the  spirit  of 
love ;  every  word  of  Shelley's  has  its  own 
peculiar  beauty.  This  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  often  is,  as  the  author  of  Philip  Van 
Artevelde  has  told  us,  a  fault,  and  poetry 
should  be,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  simple 
rather  than  subtle  and  fine ;  yet  here  the 
language  is  spiritual  as  that  of  Ariel,  and 
the  fancy  of  the  hearer  already  awakened 
and  alive,  conjures  up  images  as  rapidly  as 
the  successive  words  can  suggest  them.  To 
do  anything  like  justice  to  this  passage, 
we  should  print  several  pages  of  the  poem. 
The  scene  in  which  Jupiter  himself  is  pre- 
sented, is  we  think  altogether  a  failure. 
The  change  which  earth  is  supposed  to  un- 
dergo in  consequence  of  his  actual  fall,  is 
represented  in  a  number  of  choral  hymns, 
and  this  part  of  the  poem  is  unequal  to  the 
two  first  acts. 

The  Prometheus  and  the  Cenci  were  both 
written  in  Italy.  "  The  Prometheus,''  says 
Shelley,  ^^  was  written  upon  tho  mountain- 
ous ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  among 
the  flowery  glades  and  thickets;of  odoriferous 
blossoming  trees,  which  are  extended  in 
ever-winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense 
platforms,  and  diszy  arches  suspended  in 
the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous  awakening  of 
spring  in  that  divinest  climate,  and  the  new. 
life  with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits  even 
to  intoxication,  were  the  inspiration  of  this 
drama." 

Keats  died  at  Rome  in  February,  1821, 
and  Shelley's  poem  on  his  death  is  perhaps 
the  poem  of  all  others  of  his,  which,  oarefullv 
studied,  gives  the  truest  notion  of  his  mindf. 
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It  is  scarce  possible  that  it  should  ever  be 
popular  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word, 
or  should  excite  admiration  in  the  same 
way  as  the  *'  Cenci,''  or  some  scenes  of  the 
*'  Prometheus."  As  in  the  case  of  Mil- 
ton's ^^  Lycidas,"  the  reader  has  to  trans- 
pose himself  into  an  imagined  position, 
without  the  aid  which  dramatic  forms  give 
to  produce  that  effect.  "  Lycidas"  was  not 
only  not  understood  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, but  the  reader  has  only  to  look  at 
any  of  the  editions  of  Milton,  with  illus* 
trative  notes,  to  see  that  it  is  stOl  misunder- 
stood, even  by  his  best  commentators — so 
gradually  and  so  slowly  is  it  that  the  class 
of  poetry  which  would  overfly  common 
sympathies,  and  address  itself  to  any  pecu- 
liar state  of  feelings,  is  appreciated.  In 
the  Adonais  among  tiie  mountain  shepherds 
— the  imagined  mourners  for  the  dead — 
Shelley  describes  himself;  and  it  is  some 
evidence  how  little  the  poem  is  understood, 
thai  we  have  repeateuly .  seen  the  lines 
quoted  as  Shelley's  description  of  Chatter- 
ton. 

"  'Midst  others 
Of  less  note — came  one  frail  forai 
A  phantom  among  men :  companibnless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm. 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell ;  be,  as  I  guess, 
Had  gazed  on  nature's  naked  loveliness 
Actson-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness, 
And  bis  own  tboughtit,  along  that  rasged  Way 
Pursued,  like  raging  houn£,  their  Cther  and 
their  prey. 


«i 


A  pud-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swif(« 

A  love  in  desolation  mask'd — a  Power 

Girt  round  with  weakness : — ^it  can  scarce  uplift 

The  Weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour; 

It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  fallinff  shower, 

A  breakmg  billow;  even  mild  we  speak 

h  U  not  hrokenl 


"Ail  stood  aloof— well  knew  that  gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own." 

The  poem  closes — ^as  Mrs*  Shelley  has 
remarked — with  words  almost  prophetic  of 
own  approaching  fate. 


"The  breath,  whose  might  1  have  invoked  in 

song, 
Descends  on  me :  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng, 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given ; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ! 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar ; 
Whilst,  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of 

heaven 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  itom  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 


At  no  period  of  Shelley's  life  did  he  en** 
joy  good  health ;  and  when  he  and  Byron 
lived  in  the  same  neighborhood,  ''  he  was 
too  much  broken  in  upon  and  distracted  by 
society  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  any  one 
subject/'  To  him  the  society  of  Byron 
must  have  been  in  every  way  injurious. 
Indeed,  Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron,"  and 
Medwin's  '*  Conversations,"  give  abundant 
proof  that  it  was  so  in  every  higher  point  of 
view ;  and  even  intellectually  its  effect  was 
to  prevent  his  writing.  Byron  did  not  read 
Shelley's  poems:  at  least  so  one  of  his 
letters  says  ;  and  Shelley  describes  himself 
as  the  glowworm  which  ceased  to  emit  its 
light  in  sunshine.  Whenever  Shelley,  then, 
was  not  supported  by  dramatic  forms, 
which  compelled  him  to  assume  the  lan- 
guage and  the  passions  of  men,  and  thus 
to  appeal  to  our  common  sympathies,  he 
shrank  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
sufferings,  and  of  the  wrongs— as  he  sup- 
posed them  to  be,  and  as  they  perhaps  were 
— ^wbich  were  the  consequence  of  his  early 
alienation  from  hb  family  and  natural 
friends — and  retired  into  a  world  of  dream 
and  mysticism.  In  this  spirit^  **  The 
Witch  of  Altun,"  "  The  Triumph  of  Life," 
and  the  ^^  The  Epipsychidion,"  are  written. 
In  these  we  think  he  exhibits  more  thought- 
ful appreciation  of  the  powers  of  language 
than  is  appareni  in  his  greater  works ;  but 
in  all  these  there  is  an  almost  morbid  life, 
as  if  each  particle  lived  and  were  releasing 
itself  from  the  vital  action  of  imagination 
that  ought  to  have  animated  all.  From 
this  fault,  his  strong  good  sense — the  dis- 
tinguishing attribute  of  his  mind  as  proved 
in  all  his  later  letters — would  have  un- 
doubtedly rescued  him.  From  these  poems 
of  more  subtle  woof,  of  which  the  colors 
seem  to  exist  only  in  particular  dispositions 
of  light  and  shade,  it  would  be  idle  to  give 
any  extracts.  They  are  often  of  consum- 
mate beauty. 

There  is  no  great  English  poet  who  has 
not  at  times  exercised  bimse&  in  transla- 
tion. It  is  spoken  lightly  of  only  by  those 
who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject 
on  which  they  are  speaking  ;  but  none  more 
than  the  poets  who  have  best  succeeded, 
know  how  '^  miserably  inadequate"  trans- 
lation must  always  be.*  Yet  there  are  cir* 
cumstances  in  which  this  exertion  of  mind 
is  possible  when  works  properly  original 
are  out  of  the  question.  Carey's  Dante, 
Cowper's  Homer,  perhaps  Coleridge's  Wal- 

•  See  Shelley's  Essays  and  Letters  from  Abroad, 
voL  ii^  p.  d4d. 
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lenstein,  are  InstanceB  of  this.  Shelley,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  says  he  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  seduced  into  translation  ;  and 
there  can  he  little  donbt  that  powerfa  of  the 
same  kind,  that  in  moments  of  happiness 
would  be  better  employed  in  original 
works,  are  required  for  this  task.  What 
Shelley,  however,  shrank  from  at  first,  was 
at  last  assumed  by  him  from  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  generous  spirit.  He  could  not 
assist  the  periodical  work  which  Byron  and 
Leigh  Hunt  projected,  by  original  contribu- 
tions; and  it  occurred  to  him  that  Hunt 
might  be  served  by  a  few  specimens  from 
Calderon  and  Goethe.  This  originated  his 
*'  Scenes  from  Faust,"  and  "  The  Magico 
Prodigioso. '*  Some  inaccuracies  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  translations  from  Goethe, 
which  so  far  injure  their  effect.  The 
translations  from  Calderon  are,  we  think, 
in  every  way  superior  to  his  "  Scenes  from 
Faust,"  with  the  wild  song  chanted  by 
Mephistophelean  Famty  and  Ignis  Fatuus^  as 
they  ascend  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

Shelley,  in  sending  his  *'  Prometheus"  to 
a  friend,  observed  that  poets  are  a  came- 
leon  race,  and  in  their  colors  exhibit  the 
ground  over  which  they  are  travelling,  and 
he  expresses  fears  lest  he  may  have  uncon- 
vciously  imitated  Faust.  It  is  more  certain 
that  in  translating  ^^  Faust,"  he  adopts 
his  own  former  language  of"  Prometheus," 
and  heightens  the  effect  by  a  line  or  two 
scarcely  altered  from  the  songs  of  Asia  and 
Panthea.  Of  his  translations,  the  best — 
indeed  we  think  the  best  translation  in  the 
language — is  Homer's  Hymn  to  Mercury. 
Its  power,  too,  is  of  a  kind  which  no  other 
work  of  Shelley's  would  prepare  us  for. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  his  ^^  Peter  Bell 
the  Third,"  and  "(Edipus  Swellfoot," 
which  Mrs.  Shelley  has  given  in  her  last 
edition  of  his  works,  and  which  we  hope 
she  may  feel  herself  at  liberty  to  omit  from 
every  future  one,  are  exceedingly  heavy. 
Were  it  not  for  his  translation  of  this  hymn, 
we  should  have  thought  that  he  had  no  ap- 
preciation of  true  humor. 

In  Mr.  Medwin's  book  we  find  a  passage 
from  the  Purgatory  of  Dante,  translated  by 
Shelley,  which  we  have  not  before  seen.  It 
perhaps  deserves  preservation  ;  but  it  is 
not,  we  think,  equal  to  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Carey.  The  fantastic  image  of 
the.  "  interwoven  looms"  in  Shelley  has  no 
warrant  from  anything  in  the  original.  We 
can  imagine  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  sug- 
gesting the  word  *^  looms"  and  the  poet  de- 
eeiving  himself  with  assigning  to  it  the 


semblance  of  a  meaning.  Metaphors  are 
dangerous  things,  and  '^  looms"  bring  with 
them  the  thought  of  "  weaving ;"  but  "  in- 
terwoven looms"  defy  all  interpretation. 
This  Mr.  Medwin  thinks  very  admirable. 
'^  The  fragment  leaves  on  the  mind  an  in- 
extinguishable regret" — such  is  his  absurd 
language — ^^  that  he  had  not  completed  it ; 
nay,  more,  that  he  did  not  employ  himself 
in  rendering  others  of  the  finest  passages." 
Can  the  "  interwoven  looms"  have  been 
Shelley's  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  there  is 
some  mistake  in  the  transcript .' 

«  And  earnest  to  explore  within,  around, 

That  divine  wood,  whose  thick,  ^reen  living  woof 

Temper'd  the  young  day  to  the  sight,  I  wound 

Up  a  green  slope,  Mneath  the  starry  roof, 

With  slow,  stow  steps,  leaving  the  mountain's 

steep. 
And  sought  those  leafy  labyrinths,  motion^proof 
Against  the  air  that  in  that  stillness  deep 
And  solemn,  struck  upon  my  forehead  bare 

Like  the  sweet  breathing  of  a  child  in  sleep. 

•  •  • 

Already  had  I  lost  myself  so  far 
Amid  that  tangled  wilderness,  that  1 
Perceived  not  where  I  enter'd ;  but  no  fear 
Of  wandering  from  my  way  disturbM,  when  nigh 
A  little  stream  appeared ;  the  grass  that  grew 
Thick  on  its  banks  impeded  suddenly 
My  going  on.    Water  of  purest  dew 
On  earth  would  appear  turbid  and  impure 
Compared  with  this,  whose  unconcealing  hue 
Dark,  dark,  yet  clear,  moved  under  the  obscure 
Of  the  close  boughs,  whose  interwoven  looms 
No  ray  of  moon  or  sunshine  would  endure. 
My  feet  were  motionless ;  but  'mid  the  glooms 
Darted  my  charmed  eyes  contemplating 
The  mighty  multimde  of  fresh  May  blooms 
That  starr'd  that  nieht,  when  even  as  a  thing 
That  suddenly  for  blank  astonishment 
Charms  every  sense,  and  makes  all  thought  take 

wing, 
Appear*d  a  solitary  maid.     She  went 
Singing,  and  gathering  flower  after  flower. 
With  which  her  way  was  painted  and  besprent 

Bright  lady !  who,  if  looks  had  ever  power 
To  bear  true, witness  of  the  heart  within. 
Dost  bask  under  the  beams  of  love,  come  lower 
Unto  thia  bank — prithee,  oh !  let  me  win 
This  much  of  thee — oh,  come!  that  I  may  hear 
Thy  song.    like  Proserpine,  in  Enna's  glen, 
Thou  seemest  to  my  fancy—  singing  here. 
And  gathering  flowers,  as  that  fair  maiden,  when 
She  lost  the  spring,  and  Ceres  her — ^more  dear!** 

With  these  lines  we  close  our  notice  of 
Shelley.  There  are  some  subjects  connect- 
ed with  it,  at  which  we  have  not  had  time 
to  glance.  As  far,  however,  as  they  con* 
nect  themselTCB  with  the  philosophy  of  Ian- 
gnage,  which  an  examination  of  Shelley's 
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works  almost  forces  on  the  mind,  fixture 
opportunities  of  considering  the  way  in 
which  the  words  in  which  thought  is  ex- 
pressed redact  on  the  mind  itself,  will  no 
doabt  arise.  As  far  as  the  speculations  on 
society  are  concerned,  and  on  the  awful 
subjects  which,  in  his  earliest  youth,  Shelley 
ventured  to  discuss,  we  think  that  we  should 
be  guilty  of  actual  irreverence  in  introduc- 
ing any  rash  discussion  on  them  in  a  paper 
devoted  to  a  subject  purely  literary.  In 
the  course  of  our  paper,  it  was  impossible 
that  we  should  not  have  expressed  strongly 
our  feelings  that  Shelley  was  throughout 
wrong  in  all  his  speculations  on  religion  and 
morals.  But  of  himself — of  his  own  purity 
of  views — generosity  of  conduct — gentle- 
ness of  disposition,  and  unwearied  efforts  to 


promote  the  happiness  of  all  with  whom  he 
was  in  any  way  connected — there  are  none 
more  entirely  satisfied  than  we.  And  the 
evidence — which  we  have  been  the  first  to 
produce — given  by  his  Pamphlet  on  Ire- 
land, of  the  young  reformer  calling  on  those 
whom  he  addresses  to  begin  by  reforming 
themselves,  may  prove  that  ardent  as  was 
the  passion  for  reforming  society  with 
which  he  was  reproached,  it  was  tempered 
with  discretion.  "Mrs.  Shelley  has  led  us  to 
hope  that  at  some  future  time  a  detailed 
account  of  Shelley's  life  may  be  published 
by  herself,  or  with  her  sanction.  We  trust 
that  such  purpose,  if  jstill  entertained,  may 
not  be  interrupted  or  interfered  with  by 
Captain  Medwin's  unreadable  and  pre- 
sumptuous book. 


Freai   tli«   Dublin  Ualrcralt jrlMagaaioc. 
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Man^t  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  are  familiar 
with  the  name  of  the  extraordinary  person 
who,  since  the  year  1789,  has  practised  the 
arts  of  chiromancy  and  astrology  in  the 
French  capital,  and  who,  in  the  most  scep- 
tical epoch,  and  among  the  most  sceptical 
people  of  modern  times,  has  been  able  to 
maintain,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the 
reputation  of  an  almost  infallible  interpre- 
ter of  the  decrees  of  fate.  Some  anecdotes 
of  this  Pythoness  of  our  own  days,  derived 
from  sources  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve authentic,  are  offered  in  the  following 
pages  to  those  who  take  interest  in  such 
things.  Of  what  may  seem  to  verge  on  the 
marvellous,  in  the  circumstances  we  have  to 
relate,  it  is  not  our  task  to  supply  the  ra- 
tionale ;  we  leave  that  as  a  problem  for 
our  psychological  friends,  to  whoso  ken 
there  is  no  mist  impenetrable,  no  millstone 
opaque.  He  that  can  fathom  animal  mag- 
netism may  try  his  plummet  in  the  myste- 
ries of  the  palm  and  of  the  stars :  we  go 
not  into  matters  that  would  take  us  out  of 
our  depth. 

Mademoiselle  Lenormand  was  born  in 
1772,  at  Alen9on,  in  Normandy,  and  re- 
ceived her  education  in  the  Benedictine 
convent  of  that  place,  at  the  royal  expense. 
The  good  nuns  were  far  from  dreaming 
what  an  embryo  sorceress  their  cloister 
nursed  in  its  bosom ;  though  by  her  own 
account,  there  must  have  been  something 


about  her,  even  then,  unlike  other  children, 
and  calculated  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  little  king's  charity-scholar  was  not  al- 
together   "canny."     "She    remembers," 
writes  one  who  was  much  in  communication 
with  her  between  the  years  1811  and  1813, 
"  having  a  singular  power  of  observation 
and  imagination  since  she  was  seven  years 
old,  and  an  expression  she  often  uses,  in 
reference  to  that  period  of  her  life,  is — / 
was  a  waking  somnambulist*'*^    At  an  early 
age,  Paris  became  her  abode,  and  here  we 
find  her,  in  her  seventeenth  year,  already 
embarked  in  the  profession  of  a  fortune- 
teller, and  applying  herself  with  ardor  to 
the  study  of  astronomy  and  algebra,  the 
knowledge  of  which  she  believed  indispen- 
sable to  the  perfection  she  aimed  at  in  the 
divinatory  art.     She  rose  rapidly  into  note 
The  persons  who  came,  led  perhaps  more 
by  curiosity  than  by  credulity,  to  test  her 
prophetic  powers,  were  confounded  by  the 
acquaintance  she  displayed  with  the  moat 
secret   details   of  their  past  history,  and 
learned  to  place  a  reluctant  confidence,  at 
variance  with  all  their  habits  of  thought,  in 
her  predictions  of  the  future.     Meanwhile, 
the  revolution  proceeded,  and  it  was  the 
lot  of  our  Pythoness  to  become  involved  in 
one  of  the  countless  plots  which  the  dis- 
tracted times  were  hourly  bringing  forth. 
It  was  a  project  for  the  liberation  of  the 
queen,  theft  in  the  Temple  ^ison,  which 
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proved  fruitless,  from  the  impossibility  of 
indaciog  Marie  Antoinette  to  embrace  any 
opportunity  of  escape,  which  was  to  involve 
a  separation  from  her  tshildren.  Lenor- 
mand's  connexion  with  this  enterprise  led 
to  her  own  arrent,  and  she  found  herself  an 
inmate  of  the  prison  of  the  Peftite  Force, 
from  which  she  afterwards  removed  to  that 
of  the  Luxembourg.  Although  at  this  time 
the  ^'  reign  of  terror"  had  already  begun 
its  course  of  blood,  «nd  the  citizen  once 
breathed  on  by  suspicion — especially  of 
royalist  plotting — had  little  to  do  but  pre- 
pare for  the  guillotine,  Lenormand  was  no 
way  frightened  by  this  turn  in  her  affairs, 
her  astrological  calculations  assuring  her,  as 
she  said,  that  her  life  was  safe,  and  that  her 
imprisonment  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 
The  result  showed  that,  unlike  the  augur- 
tribe  in  general,  she  had  read  the  book  of 
fate  as  truly  for  herself  as  she  did  for 
others.  Robespierre^s  fall  found  her  hap- 
pily still  among  the  unguillotined,and  placed 
her  at  liberty,  with  the  remnant  that  were 
in  the  same  case. 

Her  sojourn  in  the  Luxembourg,  how- 
ever, had  brought  her  into  contact,  among 
others,  with  Josephine  Beauhamois.     Jo- 
sephine ha'd  once  had  her  fortune  told,  by 
an  Obi  woman  in  the  West  Indies;  she 
now  got  it  done  a  second  time  by  Lenor- 
mand, and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  black  atid  the  white  sybils  spelled  her 
de^inies  alike.     We  say  the  satisfaction, 
because  it  reallv  was  satisfactory,  to  one 
for  whose  neck  the  guillotine's  tooth,  so  to 
^cak,  was  on  edge,  to  hear  from  two  dif- 
ferent fortune-tellers,  so  widely  apart  both 
in  geography  and  complexion,  that  years  of 
life  and  greatness  were  before  her.     The 
agreement  could  not  but  dispose  to  belief, 
and  it  is  not  rash  to  surmise  that  Jose- 
phine's mind  was  all  the  easier,  for  her  con- 
ference with  the  Norman  prophetess,  dur- 
ing the  term  that  yet   intervened,  before 
the  auspicious  event  that  restored  both  to 
freedom.     This  event  itself  was  no  slight 
confirmation   of  Lenormand's  credit ;  and 
when  Josephine,  about  two    years  after, 
married  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  perhaps 
discovered  in  him  the  aspirings  of  that  am- 
bition which  boded  her  the  fulfilment  of 
those  more  dazzling  promises  of  her  horo- 
scope, that  stood  yet  unredeemed,  she  did 
not  fail  to  talk  to  him  of  the  gifted  mor- 
tal who  had  shared  her  captivity,  and  by 
whom  such  great  things  had  been  prognos- 
ticated for  her,  and,  by  the  plainest  impli- 
cation, for  him  as  her  husbandf    Few  men 


were  more  superstittons  ai  heart  than  he  to 
whom  these  conjugal  revelations  were  made : 
he  saw  Lenormand,  and  it  is  said  (though 
we  fear  on  doubtful  authority)  that  she 
foretold  him  the  successive  stages  of  the 
career  ho  was  destined  to  run — his  eleva- 
tion to  the  summit  of  power,  his  fall,  and 
his  death  in  exile.     What  measure  of  faith 
may  have  been  yielded  by  Napoleon  to 
these  vaticinations  (supposing  they  were 
ever  uttered),  we  have  of  course  no  means 
of  knowing ;  but  from  the  time  of  his  at- 
taining the  imperial  dignity,  it  is  certain 
that  Lenormand  became  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  him,  the  effects  of  which  she  often 
found  troublesome  enough.     Perhaps  the 
emperor  thought  that  she  who  had  predict- 
ed nis  overthrow  would  not  scruple  to  use 
means  to  compass  it.     Be  that  as  it  may, 
a  jealous  watchfulness  was  now  exercised, 
not  only  towards  the  prophetess  herself, 
but  towards  those  who  came  to  consult  her ; 
more  than  once  she  was  arrested,  and  had 
to  undergo  a  rigorous  interrogatory  at  the 
palais  de  justice.     On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, a  remarkable  expression  fell  from 
her:  it  was  on   the    11th   of  December, 
1809,  when,  being  pressed  to  explain  an 
obscure  answer  she  had  just  given  to  some 
question  which  had  been  addressed  to  her, 
sue  said,  ^'  My  answer  is  a  problem,  the 
solution  of  which  I  reserve  till  the  Slst  of 
March  J  1814."     What  the  question  was,  to 
which  this  r^ply  was  given,  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  we  hardly  need  to  remind  the 
reader  that,  eight  days  before,  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  Napoleon's  coronation    had 
been  celebrated  with  a  splendor  enhanced 
by  the  presence  of  five  of  his  royal  vassals, 
the  kings  of  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Wirtem-^ 
berg,  Holland,  and  Naples ;  and  that  on 
the  day  named  by  Lenormand  for  the  sola- 
tion  of  her  ''problem'' — the  allies  entered 
Paris. 

And  now  to  our  promised  anecdotes,  the 
first  of  which  we  &id  in  a  communication 
addressed  to  our  friend  Doctor  Justinus 
Kemer,  by  a  lady  who  subscribes  herself 
'^  Countess  N.  N.,"  and  who  is  the  same 
we  referred  to  a  while  aso,  as  having  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  Pythoness,  be- 
tween the  years  1811  and  1813.  Let  us 
premise  that  the  countess's  real  name  is 
known  to  the  doctor,  though  she  chooses  to 
be  only  N.  N.  to  the  public: — 

•<  On  the  5th  May»  1811,  the  Duchess  of  Cou- 
land  and  I,  having  disguised  ourselves  as  citizens* 
wives  of  Paris,  drove  to  the  entrance  of  the  Fau- 
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boaig  St  Gennain,  and,  leaTing  onr  carriage 
there,  took  d^fiacre^  and  proceeded  to  Mile.  Lenor- 
mand'B,  in  the  Rne  Toamon.  After  we  had  rung 
and  knocked  several  tiroes,  a  young  girl  appeared, 
and  lofd  na  we  conld  not  see  Mademoiselle  L., 
as  she  was  at  that  moment  engaged,  and  that  we 
mnst  either  come  another  time,  or  wait  till  she 
was  at  leiaare  to  receiye  us.  We  chose  the  latter, 
and  were  shown  into  a  room,  in  which  books, 
prints,  paintings,  and  stuffed  animals,  musical  and 
other  instruments,  bottles  with  snakes  anil  lizards 
in  spirits,  wax  fruits,  artificial  flowers,  and  a  med- 
ley of  other  articles,  covered  the  walls,  the  tables, 
and  the  floor,  leaving  scarcely  an  unoccupied  spot 
for  the  eye  to  rest  on.  It  was  fully  two  hours 
before  any  one  came  near  us,  during  whkh  time 
we  beard  the  house-door,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
adjoining  caUinet,  open  and  shut  repeaiedJy.  At 
]ast,  when  our  piuience  was  almost  worn  out,  the 
door  of  the  room  we  were  in  was  opened,  and  a 
figure,  of  a  height  and  breadth  that  surprised  us, 
nude  its  appearance.  It  was  Mile.  Lenonnand. 
There  was  undeniably  something  imposing  in  the 
picture  she  presented :  her  bulk  nearly  filled  the 
door ;  her  air  was  marked  by  a  stately  composure, 
and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  had  the 
kind  of  solemnity  one  expects  to  find  in  the  pro- 
fessor of  a  mysterious  art  She  had  broad,  flat 
features,  and  wore  a  black  silk  morning  dress,  and 
a  cap  with  a  deep  border,  that  completely  covered 
the  hair.  She  beckoned  us  into  the  cabinet,  seat- 
ed herself  in  a  high  arm-chair,  before  a  large  table, 
on  which  lay  astronomical  charts  and  papen  co- 
vered with  calculations,  and  pointed  to  two  lower 
aeats,  which  we  took  possefeion  of.  She  now 
looked  good-naturedly  at  us,  and  told  ua  we  were 
disiguised.  We  confessed  it;  she  said  nothing 
further  on  the  subject,  and  when  taking  leave,  we 
named  ourselves  of  our  own  accord.*' 

We  mnBt  here  interrupt  the  countess  to 
say,  that  we  regret  she  should  have  thought 
it  neeessary  to  maintain  an  incognito  with 
US,  which  she  was  so  obliging  as  to  drop 
towards  Mile.  Lenormand.  Countesses 
that  have  anjrthing  out  of  the  common  way 
to  tell,  should  e8<mew  the  anonymous,  lest 
readers  of  an  incredulous  turn  of  mind 
should  be  led  to  suspect  that  they  are  no 
countesses  at  all.  Letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  bad  vouchers  for  a  tough  story ;  even 
the  newspapers  will  not  insert  your  account 
of  a  '^  man's  nose  bitten  off  by  an  oyster," 
unless  you  send  your  real  name  and  address. 
«<  Q.  Z."  will  not  do.  And  what  better  is 
**  N.  N.  ?"  For  anythiuff  one  knows,  it 
maj  stand  for  Nobody,  of  Nowhere. 

As  our  countess,  however,  has  not 
thought  proper  to  name  herself,  it  is  well 
that  she  nas  not  practised  the  same  reserve 
in  relation  to  the  Duchess  of  Courland. 
The  duchess  is  a  good  guarantee  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  countess;  for  this 
Daehees  of  Courland  is  a  real  personage) 


Anna  Charlotte  Dorothea  by  name,  a  bom 
Von  Medem,  and  third  wife  and  relict  of 
Peter,  last  Duke  of  Courland,  who  died  the 
13th  of  January,  1800.  She  was  bom  the 
8th  of  February,  1761  (consequently  had 
entered  her  fifty-first  year  but  three 
months  before  the  ''  lark"  we  find  her  en- 
gaged in),  and  was  married  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 1779.  She  lives  (if  she  has  not 
died  since  1822)  on  her  estate  of  Loebich- 
au,  in  the  principality  of  Altenburg,  and 
has  a  jointure  of  sixty  thousand  florins  (or 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling)  a  year.  Her 
Youngest  daughter,  Dorothea,  was  married, 
in  1809,  to  the  nephew  of  Prince  Talleyrand. 
The  reader  sees  that  in  the  Duchess  of 
Courland  we  have  got  a  tangible  fact,  taken 
in  connezion  with  which,  the  Countess  N. 
N.  becomes  at  least  a  fair  probability  ;  and 
now  lettbe  fair  probability  proceed  with  her 
narrative,  secure  from  further  interruption  : 

"  After  the  duchess  had  been  disposed  of,  my 
turn  came,  and  Mile.  L.  interrogated  me  as  fol* 
lows : — 

<* '  The  first  letter  of  your  Christian  name  .'* 

•*'A.' 

»« •  The  year,  day,  and  hour  of  your  birth  ?• 

«*  Sunday,  the  I8th  of  May,  1777,  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.' 

«*  •  Your  favorite  colors  ? 

"  <  Black  and  white.' 

•'  •  Favorite  fruits  ?• 

** '  Pine-apple  and  mulberry.' 

« *  In  walking,  whether  do  you  like  best  to  go 
up  hill  or  down  .'* 

««Up.' 
'« « Your  favorite  animals  .'* 

■' *  Eagle,  swan,  dog,  and  horse.' 

«  She  now  glanced  into*  the  chart  of  the  hea- 
vens, told  me  that  I  stood,under  the  influences  of 
Venus  and  Jupiter,  and  then  proceeded  to  deUiil 
the  events  of  my  past  life,  with  a  particularity 
and  a  fidelity,  which  filled  me  with  wonder— -many 
of  the  circumstances  which  she  related  being 
such  as  I  believed  known  to  no  human  being  but 
myself.  While  thus  engaged,  she  did  not  once 
look  at  me,  but  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  chart, 
from  which  she  seemed  to  be  reading  aloud. 

**At  last  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine,  and 
asked — 

*'  <  Do  vou  desire  to  know  the  future  P 

'*  I  took  this  opportunity  of  observing  the  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes,  into  which  I  looked  for  a  few 
moments  before  answering.  There  was,  however, 
nothing  unusual  to  be  detected  in  them,  nothing 
indicating  a  state  of  somnambulism,  no  gleam  of 
prophetic  rapture,  not  a  characteristic  to  mark 
them  as  the  organs  of  a  preternatural  vision.  You 
would  say  that  the  soul  which  looked  through 
such  eyes  was  auiltless  of  all  commerce  with  the 

E)wers  of  an  invisible  world,  and  that  if  Mile, 
enormand  really  divined  at  all,  it  was  by  the 
rules  of  an  art  learned  by  rote,  and  not  by  soy 
oracular  promptings  from  within. 
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<' Incredible  as  the  existence  of  such  an  art 
might  peem,  it  was  not  more  so  in  relation  to  the 
future  than  to  the  past  If  the  sibyl  could  see  all 
I  had  left  behind  me  in  the  journey  of  life,  why 
should  that  which  was  yet  before  me  be  hid  from 
her  ?  She  had  shown  me  what  was  gone :  why 
should  I  doubt  her  ability  to  bring  to  my  view 
that  which  was  to  come  ? 

*<  With  such  thoughts  as  these,  I  answered  her 
question  in  the  affirmative.  On  this  she  took  my 
left  hand,  gazed  on  its  lines,  wrote  down  some 
numbers  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  reckoned,  contem- 
plated the  celestial  chart,  again  pored  over  my 
nand,  again  wrote  and  reckoned,  and  so  on  for  not 
less  than  two  hours.  The  duchess  got  tired,  and 
went  away,  and  I  at  last  began  to  be  faint  with 
hunger.  Mile.  L.  had  a  cup  of  soap  brought  to 
me,  and  said,  *  Have  patience,  for  I  have  some- 
thing to  learn  here.'  At  last  her  calculations  ap- 
peared to  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  result,  and 
she  dictated  to  me  what  follows ; — 

** '  A  singular  destiny !  You  will  see  more  high 
mountains  than  you  think — will  ascend  more  than 
you  will  wish  to  do.  One  day,  and  that  in  1813, 
dttringUhe  war,  you  will  hare  to  fly ;  your  people 
will  be  ill-used  and  made  prisoners ;  you  yourself 
also  will  be  carried  away  one  morning,  at  t  o'clock, 
bv  men  with  long  beards,  and  by  men  wearing 
chains  and  coats  of  mail,  who  will  require  of  you 
a  breach  of  fidelity  towards  him  who  will  die  on 
the  rock.  Three  state  prisonen  will  owe  their  lives 
to  your  intercession.  In  Venice,  a  poet,  whom 
Tou  have  never  seen,  and  never  will  see,  will  feel 
himself  impelled  to  make  it  a  request  to  you,  Uiat 
after  his  death  you  will  pray  for  him,  as  often  as 
YOU  enjoy  the  view  of  anything  pre-eminently 
beautiful  in  nature.  Your  life  will  be  spent  in 
courts,  because  the  choice  of  your  heart  is  solitude ; 
this  is  the  contradiction  that  presides  over  your 
earthly  existence.  Your  first  long  journey  will  be 
from  Germany  to  Italy,  whither  you  will  p)  at  the 
instance  of  a  sovereign ;  and  you  will  be  mvested 
with  an  order,  the  decoration  of  which  you  will 
either  never  wear,  or  wear  for  the  firet  time  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  Satiated  with  honore,  and 
weary  of  the  great  world,  you  will  die  of  years,  in 
a  fair  eh&teau,  standing  in  the  midst  of  gardens. 
Many  will  be  around  you  at  your  death,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  a  little  court  Your  life,  and  all  that 
awaits  you,  is  wonderful.  Your  wishes  point  to 
tianquillity  and  retirement,  but  these  will  evade 
your  search:  they  are  denied  you, just  because 
you  seek  them. 

*'  *  One  thing  more— a  great  thin^ — will  happen 
TOU,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  ui ;  it  is  notning 
bod,  but  it  must  remain  a  secret  Before  1867  all 
will  have  been  fulfilled.' 

'*  After  this  followed  much  that  related  to  family 
mattere,  and  which,  except  in  some  few  points, 
has  since  been  verified.  But  as  a  great  part  of 
these  communications  were  of  a  painful  nature, 
turning  on  the  death  of  friends,  and  other  sorrows 
which  were  in  store  for  me,  I  can  say  that  I 
learned  from  my  horoscope  at  least  one  lesson — 
never  to  wish  again  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  futu- 
rity. As  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  above,  I  have  to 
say,  that  the  year  1813  brought  all  that  was  pre- 


dicted. The  poet  in  Venice  proved  to  be  Jx)  . 
Byron,. and  I  keep  the  promise  I  made  him,  and 
will  keep  it  as  long  as  1  live.  The  journey  to 
Italy  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  an  invita- 
tion of  Pope  Leo  XII.  His  death  prevented  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  sick  persons  at 
Varenna,  which  he  wished  me  to  preside  over, 
and  for  which  the  arrangements  were  already  in  a 
state  of  forwardness.  With  a  view  to  my  hold- 
ing this  position,  the  Maltese  cross  was  promised 
me ;  but  I  made  no  application  to  the  pontifical 
government  for  the  performance  of  this  promise, 
wishing  neither  to  wear  the  order,  nor  to  pay  the 
fees  for  it,  when  the  object  for  which  it  was  to 
have  been  conferred  on  me,  was  given  up.  From 
that  time  the  prophecy  awaits  its  further  accom- 
plishment. 

"  This  was  but  the  first  of  many  visits  which  1 
paid,  in  that  and  the  next  two  years,  to  Mile.  La- 
normand.  Friends  living  at  a  distance  commis- 
sioned me  to  consult  her,  and,  as  long  as  I  re- 
mained at  Paris,  a  month  seldom  passed  without 
some  communication  between  us.  To  calculate 
the  nativity  of  absent  persons,  she  required  the 
day  and  hour  of  their  birth  in  their  own  hand- 
writing; she  asked  neither  the  name  of  the  appli- 
cant his  birth-place,  nor  the  country  in  which  he 
lived.  I  brought  her  the  leaf  on  which  the  ne- 
cessary particiuam  were  written,  settled  the  price 
to  be  paid  (six  francs,  one,  two,  or  four  fouia 
d'or),  and  in  eight  days  I  had  (he  answer.  It 
turned  out  that  the  prophecies  which  wentmoet 
into  details  (that  is,  those  which  were  the  highest 
paid  for),  were  least  borne  out  by  the  resuJt. 

"  Since  1813,  when  I  left  Parts,  I  have  had  no 
further  intelligence  of  Mile.  Lenormand." 

So  far  Countess  N.  N.,  of  whose  unsatis* 
factory  way  of  telling  her  story  we  must 
here  again  complain.  After  giving  ns  the 
prophecy  word  for  word,  she  ought  to  have 
given  the  fulfilment,  event  for  event,  told 
us  all  about  the  ^'  high  mountains"  (which 
we  have  to  guess  were  the  Alps  and  Appe- 
nines),  the  '^  men  with  long  beards''  (Cfos- 
sacks,  of  course),  the  others  wearing 
^^  chains  and  coats  of  mail,"  and  explained 
what  "  breach  of  fidelity"  they  reauired  of 
her)  towards  ''  him  who  was  to  aie  upon 
the  rock" — in  whom  there  is  no  very  great 
difficulty  in  recognising  Napoleon.  She 
might  have  done  worse,  too,  than  let  us 
know  who  were  the  '^  three  prisoners  of 
state  that  owed  their  lives  to  her  interces* 
sion." 

Our  next  contribution  is  from  a  person* 
ase  every  way  more  authentic  and  responsi- 
ble than  the  Countess  N.  N.,  namely,  the 
President  Von  Malchus,  who,  about  forty 
years  ago,  played  a  somewhat  considerable 
part  in  European  affairs.  He  was  bom  in 
1770,  at  Mannheim,  where  his  father  held 
some  subordinate  appointment  in  the  house* 
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hold  of  the  Boke  of  Deiiz-Ponts.  The 
duke,  disoovering  indications  of  talent  in 
the  boy,  took  care  that  he  should  enjoy 
erery  advantage  of  education ;  he  was 
placed  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Mannheim  in 
Ids  fifteenth  year,  and,  after  two  years  of 
preparatory  study,  proceeded  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  from  which  he  after- 
wards remoyed  to  that  of  Gottingen.  In 
1790,  he  exchanged  an  academic  life  for 
one  devoted  to  diplomacy,  being  made  pri- 
vate semiary  to  the  Count  of  Westpni^ 
lia,  minister  of  state  to  the  Elector  of 
Mayence.  After  this  he  occupied  various 
posts  of  gradually  ininreasing  importance, 
tiU  1803,  when  he  was  intrusted  with  a 
high  "  cameral"  appointment  by  the  King 
of  Prussia.  When  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia was  erected,  in  1807,  he  was  called 
to  give  King  Jerome  (the  most  brainless  of 
tiie  Bonaparte  family),  the  aid  of  his  finan- 
cial abilities,  first  as  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  and  afterwards  as  director- 
general  of  imposts,  and  li<|uidator-ge- 
neral  of  the  national  debt;  the  last- 
mentioned  office,  however,  after  a  short 
tenure,  he  gave  up,  and  we  rather  think  the 
offioe  itself  was  abolished,  as  calculated  to 
create  a  popular  delusion — to  say  nothing 
of  its  being  a  sinecure.  During  the  next 
three  years  he  was  employed  in  various 
missions  (to  Berlin,  Hanover,  Paris,  frc.)) 
the  object  of  which,  it  is  our  impression, 
was  generally  something  connected  with 
money  matters,  as  the  bent  of  his  genius 
was  decidedly  that  way.  From  this  period 
the  rise  of  his  fortunes  was  rapid.  In  1811, 
he  was  named  Minister  of  Finance  ;  in 
1812,  of  War ;  and  in  1813,  of  the  Interi- 
or :  simultaneously  with  this  last  charge, 
he  received  the  title  of  Count  Merienroae, 
Jerome  probably  thinking  that  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  employments  (leaving  no  one 
domestic  or  foreign  affair  of  the  kingdom 
that  Malchus  was  not  to  manage)  woiHd  be 
too  much  for  the  head  of  a  simple  covmon- 
er.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Westpha- 
lian  monarchy,  Malchus  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Heidelberg,  where  for  some  time 
hiB  position  was  by  6o  means  an  enviable 
one,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  attacks, 
both  in  reference  to  his  administration  and 
his  personal  character,  of  which  he  found 
himself  the  object.  However,  he  showed 
his  assailants  a  bold  front,  and  published  a 
memoir,  in  which  the  charges  against  him 
were  ably  combated.  He  lived  some  years 
in  privacy,  and  with  straitened  means ;  at 
length,  in  1817,  he  entered  the  service  of 


the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  who  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  his  old  department  of 
finance.  From  what  causes  we  are  not  in- 
formed, he  held  his  appointment  little  more 
than  a  year.  A  pension  of  four  thousand 
florins  was  conferred  upon  him  at  his  re- 
tirement ;  and,  taking  up  his  abode  once 
more  in  Heidelberg,  he  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  days  to  the  ^'  cultivation  of  the  sci- 
ences." In  this  occupation — a  considera- 
bly pleasanter  one,  we  reckon,  than  liqui- 
dating the  national  debt^— he  was  engaged 
up  to  the  year  1838,  and  may,  for  anything 
we  know,  be  engaged  at  the  present  writing. 

So  much  to  advise  the  reader  who  Presi- 
dent Malchus  properly  is  or  was,  and  now 
to  his  account  of  vmt  passed  between  him- 
self and  Mile.  Lenormand. 

He  had  heard,  he  telk  us,  of  the  far^ 
famed  divineress  long  before  he  saw,  or 
supposed  that  he  ever  would  see  her,  and 
the  wav  in  which  her  name  came  to  his  eara 
was  this.  There  was  a  certain  Count  Mo- 
rio  in  the  Westphalian  service,  a  French- 
man by  birth,  whom  King  Jerome  had  ap- 
pointed marshal  of  the  palace,  and  in  con- 
cert with  whom  the  finance-minister  had 
received  orders  to  remodel  the  royal  house- 
hold, with  a  view  to  its  being  placed  on  a 
more  economical  footing.  This  business 
necessitated  frequent  and  prolonged  inter- 
views between  the  two  officials,  which  took 
place  at  the  house  of  Malchus ;  and  at 
these,  Morio,  after  the  lapse  of  about  an 
hour,  generally  became  uneasy,  and  showed 
a  marked  anxiety  to  terminate  the  sitting 
and  to  get  home.  This  impatience  was 
quite  inexplicable  to  his  colleague,  who  one 
day  asked  him  the  reason  of  it. 

^^  The  reason  is,"  replied  Morio,  ^^  that 
my  wife  is  in  an  agony  of  dread  if  I  remain 
out  of  her  sight  a  moment  after  the  time 
she  has  reckoned  to  see  me." 

*^  And  why  ?"  inquired  Malchus. 

Mario  then  related  that  his  wife,  before 
he  met  with  her,  had  had  het  nativity  cast 
by  Mile.  Lenormand,  who,  among  other 
things,  had  told  her  thai  she  would  be  mar- 
ried three  times.  Her  first  husband  would 
be  a  man  between  whom  and  herself  no  ao- 
quaintance  at  that  time  existed :  the  mar- 
riage would  be  a  very  advantageous,  one^ 
and  put  her  in  possesnon  of  all  she  could 
reasonably  wish  for,  but  when  blest  with 
the  fulfilment  of  her  highest  wish — to  be  in 
the  way  of  becoming  a  mother — she  would, 
soon  after  a  great  fire,  receive  in  her  house 
a  visitor  of  great  distinction,  and,  not  long 
after,  lose  her  husband  by  a  violent  death. 
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Married  a  second  time,  not  so  brilliantly, 
1>at  still  yer  J  well,  she  would  return-  to  her 
native  country  (she  was  a  Creole),  where 
Bhe  would  in  a  short  time  lose  h6r  second 
husband,  and  marry  a  third,  who  would 
suryive  her. 

After  this  explanation,  Malohus  seems 
to  have  indulged,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
the  wish  of  his  fellow-laborer  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  business.  One  dav,  however,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  continue  the  sitting 
oonsiderablv  beyond  the  usual  time,  when 
Morio,  unable  to  contain  his  anxiety,  at 
last  insisted  upon  breaking  off,  and  said, 
^^Come,  monsieur  le  miniatrej  do  me  the 
honor  to  accompany  me  home ;  you  shall 
see  for  yourself  the  state  of  terror  in  which 
my  absence  places  my  wife,  and  you  will 
never  again  bl&me  my  reluctance  to  prolong 
that  terror  an  avoidable  moment."  Mal- 
ohus complied,  and  found  the  countess  in  a 
state  of  suffering  which  her  husband  had 
not  at  all  exaggerated.  When  she  learned 
that  he  had  been  acquainted  by  Morio  with 
the  ground  of  her  apprehensions,  she  said, 
'^  You  can  judge,  then,  whether  I  have  cause 
to  tremble  for  my  husband's  life.  In  every 
other  particular  the  prophecy  has  been  veri- 
fied. 1  did  not  know  him,  nor  he  me ;  my 
marriage  with  him  was  a  most  advantageous 
one,  and  has  truly  put  me  in  possession  of 
all  I  could  reasonably  wish  for;  I  am 
80  happy  as  to  have  the  prospect  of  being  a 
mother,  and  that  very  soon;  the  '^ great 
fire"  has  unfortunately  taken  place — it  was 
the  burning  of  the  palace  ;  the  "  distin- 
guished visitor"  is  no  longer  to  be  waited 
for,  for  the  king,  in  consequence  of  that 
calamity,  establuhed  himself  here  in  the 
Bellevue  (the  name  of  a  palace  in  Cassel, 
in  which  Morio,  as  chief  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, resided),  and  we  had  to  give  him  up 
several  rooms.  Yes,  1  must  tremble  when 
I  think  of  the  stage  to  which  my  fortunes 
are  arrived,  for  I  am  driven  to  the  condu- 
non  that  the  violent  death  of  my  husband 
is  now  very  near." 

Malchus  said  what  he  could  to  tranquil- 
liae  her ;  assured  her  that  with  him,  at 
leasts  her  husband  was  perfectly  safe,  and 
that  one  more  meeting — though  she  must 
not  alarm  herself  if  it  Aould  prove  a  some- 
what lengthened  one— would  now  terminate 
the  business  which  took  him  away  firom 
her. 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  Morio  was  at 
the  minister's  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
then  rode  out  with  the  king.  On  their  re- 
turn, Malchus  saw  thenxpoth  pass   his 


house :  they  rode  through  the  royal  mews, 
where  Morio  explained  various  things  to 
the  king,  while  the  countess  was  in  ^udi 
extreme  anguish  of  terror  that  they  had  to 
put  her  to  bed.  After  a  while  the  king 
rode  home,  but  Morio  was  still  detained  in 
the  mews.  On  a  sudden  a  shot  was  fired ; 
the  countess  heard  it,  sprang  frantic  out  of 
bed,  and  shrieked  out,  "  That  is  my  hus- 
band—thev  have  shot  him !" 

It  was  but  too  true:  poor  Morio  had 
been  maliciously  «hot  by  a  Frencli  farrier, 
over  whom,  on  account  of  his  disorderly 
conduct,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
give  a  German  the  preference. 

This  occurrence  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  Malchus,  and  when  the  Westphalian 
catastrophe,  in  1813,  brought  him  to  Paris, 
he  was  not  surprised  at  finding  the  name 
of  Lenormand  in  all  men's  mouths,  nor  at 
being  urged — almost  teased,  as  he  says — ^by 
many  of  his  friends,  to  have  his  fortune 
told  bv  her.  Among  other  things,  he  was 
assured  that  she  had  predicted  to  Murat, 
in  the  time  of  the  consulate,  that  he  would 
one  day  be  a  king ;  but  that  Murat  had 
only  laughed  at  her,  and  said,  if  that  ever 
came  to  pass,  he  would  make  her  a  kin^y 
present,  which  also,  on  his  ascending  the 
Neapolitan  throne,  he  did. 

Another  story,  which  he  heard  had  some 
years  before  been  avouched  by  all  the  jour- 
nals of  Paris,  was  this.  During  the  Spanish 
war,  an  officer  came  to  Mile.  Lenormand, 
to  leam  his  destiny,  when  she  assured  him 
distinctly,  that  a  week  from  that  day,  some- 
body would  give  him,  in  a  coffee-house,  the 
information  of  his  brother's  death  in  Spain. 
The  officer,  who  was  not  even  certain  that 
his  brother  was  in  Spain  at  all,  determined 
not  to  go  into  any  coffee-house  till  after 
the  time  predicted.  But  on  the  eighth  day, 
some  good  friend,  knowing  nothing  about 
the  orade,  dragged  him  by  main  force  into 
one,  the  threshold  of  which  he  had  hardly 
crossed  when  his  servant  brought  him  a 
letter,  announcing  that  his  brother,  at  such 
and  such  a  place,  on  such  and  sndh  an  oc- 
casion, had  been  killed  in  Spain. 

Further,  it  was  positively  asserted  that 
Napoleon  had  twice  spoken  with  the  sor- 
ceress—once at  her  own  house,  and  the 
second  time  at  the  ^Tuileries ;  but  as  no- 
body but  Duroc  was  present,  nothing  cer- 
tain could  be  known  of  what  had  passed, 
for  neither  of  these  worthies  was  likely  to 
ffive  it  wind,  and  she  dared  not.  All,  there- 
fore, that  people  told  so  confidently,  as  hav- 
ing been  saia  l^  her  to  the  First  Consul 
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— ^that  he  would  be  emperor,  that  his  wife 
(Josephine)  was  his  guardian  angel,  that 
he  would  for  a  time  reign  and  make  war 
proeperously,  but  afterwards  become  unfor- 
tunate, subsequently  be  overcome  and  de- 
throned, and  at  last  die  in  exile — ^all  this, 
Malchus  considers,  could  have  been  only 
conjecture  ;  at  least  no  one  knew  anything 
certain  about  it.     It  struek  him  more,  he 
said,  that  the  Countess  Booholz  (whoever 
she  was)  was  more  than  once  very  pressing 
with  him  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  fates,  and 
protested  to  him  that  Lenormand  had  told 
her  circumstances  out  of  her  past  life,  which 
it  had  given  her  a  positive  thrill  of  terror 
to  hear,  they  being  things  known  almost  to 
no  human  neing,  and  of  which  Lenormand 
could  by  no  earthly  chance  have  been  in- 
formed.    Many  others  of  his  most  intimate 
fnends  spoke  in  the  same  way,  but  there 
was  nobody  that  so  much  aroused  his  curi-* 
osity,  respecting  this  singular  woman,  as 
Dr.      Spangenberg,     the    queen's    (what 
queen's  ?)  physician.     This  personaee,  who 
is  described  by  Malchus  as  a  particularly 
dry,  dear-headed  man,  who  brought  every- 
thing to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  admitted 
nothing  that  was  not  susceptible  of  mathe- 
matical proof,  assured  him,  just  as  every 
one  else  did,  that  it  was  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible what  this  woman    knew,  and 
eoald  tell  one.     To  him,  as  well  as  to  the 
Countess  Booholz,  she  had  presented  the 
picture  of  his  earlier  life,  in  its  leading  out- 
lines, with  the  greatest  fidelity,  reminding 
him  of  many  things  which,  even  in  Meck- 
lenburg (his  native  country),  very  few  peo- 
ple were  aware  of,  and  which,  here  in  Paris, 
no  human  soul  could  know.     Also  with  res- 
pect to  the  present  and  the  paulo-post- 
futnre,  she  had  said  things  to  him,  which 
were  true,  or  had  since  become  true,  to  a 
degree  that  was  enough  to  drive  one  mad. 
For  instance — ^'^he  would  in  eight  days' 
time  receive  very  interesting  intelligence, 
through  an  old  friend,  respecting  affairs  in 
his  own  country,  but  the  bringer  of  this 
intelligence  would  die  two    days    after." 
He  and  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was  liv- 
ing at  Compiegne,  had  several  times  joked 
about  this,  and  wondered  when  the  messen- 
ger, who  was  to  die  two  days  after  deliver- 
ing his  message,  would  make  his  appear- 
ance.    At  last,  on  the  eighth  day,  the  actor 
Narcisse,  who  had  spent  a  considerable  time 
at  Cassel,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany,  ar- 
rived, and  brought  him  several  pieces  of 
news  which  were  of  great  interest  for  him, 
but — ^two  days  after  Narcisse  died. 


Dr.  Spangenberg  mentioned  further,  that 
at  the  time  of  his  consulting  Lenormand, 
he  was  for  the  first  time  of  his  life  at  Paris; 
that  he  had  no  mind  to  consult  her,  bilt  had 
been  teased  into  doing  so  by  Monsieur  de 
Pful  and  other  friends.  He  had  never  before 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  house,  had 
never  seen  her  until  thikt  day,  and,  at  hift 
visit,  told  her  neither  his  name  nor  his  cir- 
cumstances, nor  suffered  anything  to  escape 
him  which  could  have  served  her  as  a  clue. 

Malohufl  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to 
visit  the  divineress ;  the  following  is  his  ac- 
count of  the  visit,  which  we  give  in  his  own 
words : — 

**  All  this  at  length  overcame  the  repagnance  1 
felt  towaids  a  sybil  of  this  species,  and  1  deter- 
mined to  go,  intending  however  to  pat  the  reality 
of  her  miracnloas  knowledge  to  every  test  in'  my 
power. 

*<  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  street  in  which  she 
lived,  and  even  the  quarter  of  tlie  town  in  which 
it  was  situated,  was  one  in  which  I  had  never 
been.  1  pat  on  a  threadbare  cast-off*  sartout,  and 
a  very  shabby  old  hat,  got  into  a /acre,  and  drove 
to  the  Faabouig  St  Germain,  alighted  before  tam- 
ing the  corner  of  the  Kue  Toumon,  and  proceeded 
to  her  hoase  on  foot.  On  my  ringing,  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  little  eirl,  who  might  be  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  I  asked  for  Mile.  Lenor- 
mand, and  received  answer  that  she  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  speak  with  me  jast  then,  as  she  was  ex- 
tremely busy.  «Veiy  well,'  said  I;  *ask  her 
when  I  may  call  a^i^ain  .'*  After  a  few  moments, 
the  child  returaed  with  the  answer,  *  Next  tSatur- 
day,  any  time  after  twelve  o'clock.'  I  expressed 
my  wisQ  that  she  would  appoint  the  hoar  herself, 
as  I  had,  I  said,  abundance  of  leisure,  so  that  it 
was  equal  to  me  at  what  time  I  came,  and  I  was 
anxious  that  her  reception  of  me  should  interfere 
with  no  other  engagement  The  little  maid  disap- 
peared and  presently  there  came  out  of  the  adjoin- 
ing chamber  a  woman  advanced  in  years,  and,  I 
must  confess,  not  without  somewhat  witch-like  in 
her  appearance,  her  eyes  glancing  about  her  not 
exactly  with  fire,  but  still  with  an  expression  of 
uncommon  intelligence  and  subtlety.  Coming 
straight  up  to  me,  and  giving  me  no  time  to  speak, 
she  put  a  card  into  my  hand,  and,  with  the  words, 
*  Samedi,  troisheures,  monsieur,*  disappeared  again 
into  her  cabinet :  she  hardly  saw  me  half  a  second 
and  I  had  not  opened  my  lips  in  her  presence. 

'*  Saturday  came,  and  1  was  there  (in  the  same 
dress)  punctually  at  three  o'clock,  was  again  re- 
ceived by  the  little  maid,  and  requested  to  wait  a 
few  moments,  as  somebody  was  just  then  with 
Mile.  Lenorarand.  About  ten  minutes  might  have 
passed,  when  the  door  of  the  cabinet  opened,  and 
a  young  woman,  supported  by  a  man  under  the 
middle  ase,  came  out,  weeping  so  excessively,  that 
one  could  literally  have  washed  oneself  in  her 
tears,  and  giving  utterance  to  the  most  heart- pierc- 
ing lamentations.  Her  companion  did  everything 
possible  to  assuage  her  grief,  reminded  her  that 
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'  the  thingi  after  alJ,  had  not  been  infallibly  de- 
clared, that  the  qaestion  stiii  remained,  whether  it 
"would  really  come  to  pass,'  and  so  on.  There 
must  something  terrible  nave  been  said  to  the  poor 
soul. 

'*  I  was  now  ushered  in,  and  made  to  sit  down 
near  the  sorceress,  at  a  table  that  stood  by  the  sofa. 
As  I  had  heard  that,  when  asked  only  for  the  petit 
itu  (which  cost  two  napoleons),  she  left  out  many 
details,  in  her  sketch  of  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  I  at  once  signified  my  desire  to  have 
the  grand  jeu^  of  which  four  napoleons  is  ,the 
price. 

"  She  then  asked  me — 

**  1.  The  initial  letter  of  my  Christian  name. 
;    *'  2.  That  of  my  surname. 

•*  3.  Of  my  country. 

"  4.  Of  th^  place  of  my  birth. 

*  <*  5.  My  a^e — to  be  given  with  as  much  exacti- 
tude as  was  in  my  power :  it  so  happened  that  I 
could  state  it  even  to  the  hour,  and  did  so. 

"  6.  The  name  of  my  favorite  flower. 

<*  7.  The  name  of  my  favorite  animal. 

**  8,  The  name  of  tne  animal  to  which  I  had 
the  greatest  repugnance. 

<*  Upon  this»  she  took,  in  addition  to  some  seven 
packs  of  cards  vifhich  already  lay  on  the  table, 
seven  packs  more,  making  in  all  fourteen  packs. 
They  were,  however,  of  very  different  kinds ;  for 
instance,  Tarok-cards,  old  German  cards,  whist 
cards,  cards  marked  with  the  celestial  bodjes,  cards 
with  necromantic  figures,  and  I  know  not  what  all- 
besidea.  She  now  shuffled  one  pack  after  an- 
other,  givine  me  each  pack,  after  she  had  shuffled 
it,  to  cut.  mturally,  I  was  going  to  do  this  with 
the  right  hand,  but  she  prevented  me,  and  said, 
*La  main  gauche^  monsieur.*  To  try  whether 
she  said  this  merely  to  mystify  roe,  or  would  seri- 
ously make  a  point  of  it,  I  cut  the  second  pack 
with  the  left  hand,  but  took  the  right  again  to  the 
third ;  but  she  interposed  instantly,  and  repeated, 

*  La  main  gauche,  monsieur.*  Out  of  each  pack, 
after  cutting,  I  had  to  draw  (still  with  the  left 
hand)  a  certain  number  of  cards,  prescribed  by 
her ;  not  the  same  number  out  of  each  pack,  but 
from  one  more,  from  another  less :  from  the  Tarok 
cards,  for  instance,  twenty-five ;  from  another  pack, 
six ;  from  a  third,  ten ;  and  so  on.  The  cards 
thus  drawn  she  arranged  in  a  certain  order  on  the 
table :  all  the  rest  were  put  aside, 

«  She  then  took  my  left  hand,  and  surveyed  it 
very  atientively,  taking  particular  notice  of  all  its 
lines  and  intersections.  After  a  little  while,  she 
commenced  counting  the  lines  inwards  and  down- 
wards, and  from  side  to  side,  pronouncing  at  the 
same  time  the  names  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  At 
length,  she  opened  a  great  necromantic  book  which 
lay  near  her,  and  in  which  were  drawn  an  im- 
mense variety  of  bands,  with  all  their  linear 
marks:  these  drawings  she  compared  carefully, 
«De  after  another,  with  my  hand,  till  she  found  one 
that  was  marked  in  a  similar  way.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  cards  arranged  on  the  table,  she  studied 
them  with  great  iatentness,  went  frpm  one  to  an- 
other, nuDkbering  and  calculating  very  busily,  till  at 
last  she  began  tp  speak,  and  to  tell  me,  out  of  the 
ciuda  bdoKs  her,  ny  paist,  pceseat,  and  f  aton  das* 


tinie&  She  spoke  very  rapidly,  and  as  if  reading 
out  of  a  book ;  and  J  observed  that  if,  in  running 
on,  she  happened  to  revert  a  second  time  to  any- 
thing already  mentioned,  she  stated  it  in  the  very 
same  words  as  at  first — ^in  short,  exactly  as  if  she 
were  reading  it  again  out  of  the  book. 

"  Of  my  past  history,  she  told  me,  to  my  infi- 
nite astonishment,  much  that  I  myself  had  almost 
forgotten,  which,  probably,  there  was  no  one  in  my 
own  country  that  knew  or  remembered,  and  which 
most  certainly  was  known  to  nobody  at  Paris. 

"  Among  other  things,  she  said— •  You  have 
more  than  once  been  in  peril  of  life ;  in  particular, 
within  your  first  five  years,  you  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  drowning.' 

,  *'  Who  told  her  that  in  my  fourth  year  I  fell  info 
the  great  pond  at  Schwetzingen  ? 

" '  More  than  once  you  have  been  in  danger  of 
losing  your  life  by  fire.' 

••  This,  too,  is  true. 
I  i"  *  You  were  bom  in  circumstances  which  did 
not  offer  you  the  prospect  of  high  station  in  the 
world;  nevertheless,  you  have  attained  it.  Very 
early  in  life  you  began  to  labor  for  distinction  of 
some  sort ;  you  were  not  yet  five-and  twenty  when 
you  first  entered  the  service  of  the  state,  but  it 
was  in  a  very  subordinate  position.' 

<*  How  did  she  find  out  that  I  received  my  firrt 
official  appointment  at  nineteen  ? 

<*Then  she  proceeded  to  reckon  up  to  me  a 
multitude  of  particulars  of  my  past  life,  in  parti- 
cular placing  the  different  sectione  of  it  before  ma 
in  so  definite  and  distinct  a  manner,  that  1  began 
to  feel  a  kind  of  horror  creeping  over  me,  as  if  I 
had  been  in  the  presence  of  a  spirit 

'*  With  respect  to  the  last  section  but  one  (my 
taking  office  in  Westphalia),  she  remarked,  that  it 
had  not  at  first  appeiared  likely  to  become  very 
brilliant,  but  that  circumstances  had  soon  oc- 
curred, which  had  given  it  such  a  character. 

**  Of  the  present  she  spoke  with  the  same  accu- 
racy. 

•*  Of  the  future,  some  thines  that  she  said  were 
characterized  by  a  true  Sibylline  obscurity,  or 
might  have  been  compared  to  that  Pythian  utter- 
ance, *  If  Croesus  crosses  the  Phasis,  a  great  king- 
dom will  fall.'  Some  things,  on  the  other  band, 
she  expressed  in  a  clear  and  unambiguous  manner, 
and  they  have  proved  true. 

*<  For  example,  she  said,  *  You  are  in  great  anxi- 
ety about  your  family' — which  indeed  I  was,  for  I 
knew  that  my  wife  and  children  had  got  in  safety 
as  far  as  Elsen,  but  whether  they  had  got  happily 
to  Hildesheim,  and  if  so,  how  matters  stood  with 
them  there,  I  knew  not—*  but.'  proceeded  the  sor* 
ceress, '  you  may  be  tranquil  on  this  score,  for  in 
eight  days  you  will  receive  a  letter,  which  will  in- 
dm  contain  various  things  not  agreeable  to  you, 
but  will  relieve  yoa  of  all  uneasiness  on  your 
Emily's  account.* 

<*  In  efliect,  by  the  eighth  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  wife,  which  acquainted  me  that  she  and 
the  children  were  well,  but  of  which  the  remain- 
ing contents  were  by  no  sMans  of  a  character  to 
give  me  pleamue. 

•«  Within  the  next  eight  days  I  should  four 
times  SQCoesstvely  obtain  acooo&ts  of  thestata  of 
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thinai  in  my  native  country,  and  on  one  occasion 
abomd  bHr  very  minate  particolara  respecting  my 
family. 

•*  This  was  said  on  the  28th  of  March.  Two 
days  after,  the  allies  entered  Paris,  an  event  the 
most  unexpected  to  all  its  citizens.  About  six  days 
after,  I  went  to  wallc  on  the  Boulevards ;  a  person 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Prussian  artillery  came  ea^ 
gerly  up  to  me,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  recog- 
nised Monsieur  N.,  who  had  lived  with  us  a  short 
time  before  at  Compiegne,  had  then  returned  to 
Hildesheim,  and  joinetl  the  Prussians,  and  was 
now  come  direct  from  Hildesheim  to  Paris,  conse- 
qnentJy  had  no  end  of  thing;s  to  tell  roe  about  my 
Hunily,  whom  he  had  seen  and  spoken  with.  A 
little  after,  I  met  Monsieur  Delius,  formerly  prefect 
of  G6ttingen,  and,  in  short,  I  really,  in  the  course  of 
eight  days,  had  news  from  Germany  just  four  times. 

"  She  proceeded — '  You  will  not  remain  long  in 
France,  but  will  return  to  your  own  country,  where 
you  will  at  first  have  to  encounter  a  host  of  an- 
noyances, some  of  them  trifling,  some  grave.  Vou 
will  be  arrested,  but  speedily  restored  to  liberty.' 
I  "  All  this  took  place  here  in  Heidelberg. 

**  She  now  said  very  distinctly,  that  Mfore  the 
23d  of  Novembf  r,  1814, 1  should  receive  an  im- 
portant decision,  but  one  very  unacceptable  to  me. 
In  effect,  on  the  21st  of  that  month,  I  received  the 
letter  of  the  Hanoverian  minister.  Count  Munster, 
conveying  to  me  the  determination  of  his  govern- 
ment on  my  claim  to  the  estate  of  Marienrcxle :  the 
purport  of  this  determination  was,  that  my  claim 
was  rejected,  bat  the  appeal,  which  I  spoke  of,  to 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  left  open  to  me. 

*'  <  Your  destiny,'  she  added,  *  will,  for  the  next 
three  years,  he  but  precarious  and  unstable :  slnd 
you  will  not  find  yourself  in  prosperous  circum- 
stuoea  again  until  1817.' 

«•  When  she  had  completely  finished,  I  wished 
to  have  the  whole  written  down  (this  costs  a  na- 
poleon more),  as  it  interested  me  too  much  to 
allow  of  my  trusting  the  retention  of  it  solely  to 
memory.  *  Much,*  said  I,  *  of  what  you  have 
said  to  me,  respecting  my  past  life,  has  put  me  in 
no  small  astoniriiment.' 

***Ahr  replied  she,  drily,  « dest  bienfait  pour 

««  She  had  no  objection  to  write  it  all  down  for 
me,  but  assured  me  that  she  had  more  to  do  than 
could  be  told,  and  must,  therefore,  request  of  roe 
three  things.  First,  that  I  would  write  down  for 
her  the  three  answers  above  mentioned ;  secondly, 
that  I  would  not  require  her  to  go  into  the  past  and 
the  present  at  such  length  as  she  had  done  in  her 
verbal  communication  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  1  would 
give  her  three  weeks*  time,  before  coming  for  the 
paper.  ^That  will  be  the  easier  for  you  to  do,' 
said  sh?, '  as  jrou  will  remain  two  months  longer 
at  Paris.'  This  struck  me  much,  because,  in  the 
TKtsitioa  I  then  occupied,  and  under  the  political 
rcumalances  existing,  I  could  not  engage  to  be  at 
iwfl  three  day& 

**  *  SuremefUt  repeated  she,  as  she  observed  my 
perplexed  looks ;  *  wu$  resterez  encon  deux  mou 
dPariMJ 

94**  And  in  this  also  she  was  fight !     I  remained 
at  Parifl  jnrttwo  months  longer*  and  no  more. 


**  After  three  weeks  I  revisited  the  hoase  of 
Mile.  Lenormand,  but  found  her  engaged,  and  beard 
from  the  little  maid  that,  with  the  b^t  will  in  the 
world,  she  had  not  vet  been  able  to  make  out  time 
to  write  what  I  wished  for ;  but,  if  I  would  come 
again  in  foar  days,  it  should  positively  be  ready. 

**  I  was  glad  of  this  delay ;  the  test,  I  thought, 
would  be  aU  the  severer,  whether  she  really  read 
the  same  things  in  the  cards,  this  second  time,  that 
she  did  three  or  four  weeks  before,  or  whether  she 
only  recalled,  by  an  effort  of  memory,  what  she 
had  said  to  me  on  a  former  occasion.    I  therefore 

?[iutted  the  house  with  pleasure,  and  returned  alter 
our  days.  Mile.  Lenormand  was  gone  out.  The 
little  maid  excused  this  on  the  score  of  urgent 
business,  begged  me  in  her  mistress's  name,  to 
enter  the  cabinet,  and  opening  a  <lrawer,  showed 
me  a  paper  intended  for  me,  but  which  was  not 
yet  quite  finished.  I  read  it  through,  as  far  as  it 
went,  and  found  that  it  already  contained  about 
two-thirds  of  what  the  sorceress  had  said  to  met 
ondly.  Errors  there  were  none,  and  the  little  varia- 
tions from  what  I  had  heard  near  four  weeks  before 
from  her,  were  of  the  most  inconsiderable  nature. 
**  In  four  days  more,  the  little  maid  assured  met 
the  manuscript  should,  without  fail,  be  ready.  In 
effect  it  was  so,  and  corresponded  accuratelv  with 
what  she  had  spoken  more  than  four  weeks  before. 
Yet  how  many  nativities  might  she  not  have  cast 
in  the  interval  I  How  many  men's  destinies  mu&t 
have  thrust  mine  out  of  her  recollection  !  I  went 
purposely,  from  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  her 
till  my  departure  from  Paris,  into  her  neighborhood 
several  times,  and  always  found  one  or  more  car- 
riages standing  before  her  house,  which  had 
brotight  persons  desirous  of  learning  their  destiny 
at  the  lips  of  Mile.  Lenormand." 

We  offer  no  opinion  on  the  above,  except 
that  it  is  "  curious."  "  True"  we  must 
presume  it,  coming,  as  it  does,  not  from  a 
professional  inditer  of  fugitive  romance, 
out  from  a  grave  man,  with  a  character  to 
lose — a  man  of  arithmetic  and  red  tape, 
and  such  solid  realities  of  life — whose  only 
flight  of  ima^ation,  that  we  can  find  any 
trace  of,  was  that  very  high,  but  very  brief 
one,  of  accepting  the  oftoe  of  ^^  liquidator 
of  the  national  debt."  Somebody  has 
called  chiromancy  a  ^'  monstrum  nulla  mr* 
tute  redemptum,^^  It  may  be  so  ;  still  these 
coincidences  (to  use  a  word  without  much 
meaning)  are  strange.  Malchus  was  not  the 
only  celebrated  person  of  the  last  genera 
tion  whose  horoscope  Lenormand  con- 
structed :  Talma,  Madame  de  Stael,  MUe. 
George,  and  numerous  other  notabilities  of 
that  age,  also  had  occasion  to  acknowledge 
that  her  predictions  were  not  thrown  out  at 
random  ;  and  it  i^Jbat  a  few  years  since  the 
accomplishment  of  a  prophecy  of  hers, 
respecting  Horace  Vemety  delivered  in  lti07, 
when  he  was  a  child.  This  was  to  the 
efbot  that  he  would,  in  about  thirty  jtm 
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from  that  time,  stand  in  Bnch  high  considera- 
tion as  an  artist,  that  the  king  wonld  send 
him  to  Africa,  to  paint  the  storming  of 
a  fortress  there  by  the  French  army ;  a 
prediction  which  was  literally  fulfilled  in 
1839.  It  is  also  asserted,  as  something 
generally  known »  that  she  foretold  Marat 
the  place  and  the  hour  of  his  death,  twenty 
years  before  that  event.  People  will  tell 
us,  these  were  all  "  coincidences  ;"  which 
means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  the  event 
^^coincidod'^  with  the  prediction.  Quite 
true ;  the  event  did  coincide  with  the  pre- 
diction, and  here  is  just  the  wonder.  If 
there  had  been  no  "  coinddenoe" — that  is, 
if  the  prophecy  had  not  been  fulfilled — there 
would  have  been  no  mystery  in  the  case. 

But  the  certainty  with  which  Lenormand 
divined  the  lucky  numbers  in  the  lottery, 
is  said  to  have  thrown  all  her  other  oracu- 
lar exploits  into  the  shade.  The  following 
anecdotes,  illustrative  of  her  gift  in  this 
way,  are  told  by  Doctor  Weisskampf,  who 
had  them  from  Colonel  Favier,  at  Paris : — 

"  Mile.  L.  once  declared  to  the  celebrated  comic 
actor,  PO'ier,  that  one,  two,  or  even  three  prizes, 
were  assigned  by  destiny,  generally  speaking,  to 
every  man  ;  but  that  she  could  not  tell  when  and 
where  any  particular  person's  fortunate  numbers 
would  be  drawn,  without  inspecting  such  person's 
band.  She  said,  further,  that  if  she  could  collect 
about  her  all  the  individuals  to  whom  fortune  is 
favorably  disposed,  all  the  lotteries  of  all  Europe 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  immense  winnings 
they  would  have  to  claini.  Potier  very  naturally 
desired  to  know  what  were  his  own  fortunate 
numbers.  Mile.  L.  contemplated  his  left  hand, 
and  said,  *  Mark  the  numbers,  9, 1 1, 37,  and  85  ; 
stake  on  these — but  not  sooner  than  sixteen  years 
hence — in  the  imperial  lottery  at  Lyons,  and  yon 
will  obtain  a  quaternJ'  This  was  in  1810;  in 
1326,  Potier  remembered  it;  the  drawing  at  Lyons 
took  place  in  Mav ;  he  staked  on  the  four  num- 
bers tne  sorceress  had  named,  and  chose  for  him- 
self a  fifth,  the  number  of  his  birth-day,  27  ;  and 
Paris  talks  yet  of  the  sensation  produced  when  the 
five  numbers  Potier  had  set  his  money  on  were 
drawn.  He  won  250,000  francs,  a  sum  which 
made  a  rich  man  of  him,  and  by  which  he  sprang, 
as  it  were,  into  the  arms  of  fortune ;  his  wealth 
increased  from  day  to  day,  and  when  he  died 
(which  was  in  May,  1840),  his  heirs  divided  a 
million  and  a  half  among  them. 

^•.Potier'fl  good  luck  reached  the  ears  of  Tribet,  an- 
other actor,  a  man  to  whom  nature  had  been  some- 
what chary  of  talent,  but,  to  make  amends,  extreme- 
ly I  i  beral  in  the  matter  of  child  ren.  He  flew  to  M  He. 
Lenormand — she  declined  to  give  him  any  informa- 
tion ;  he  besought  her  on  his  knees,  but  she  con- 
tinued inflexible;  he  supplicated,  he  conjured  her, 
she  perused  his  hand,  but  only  shook  her  head  in 
silence,  sighed,  and  left  him.  Thbet  was  out  of 
his  senses  at  this  silence  of  the  oracle — ^he  follow* 


ed  Lenormand,  represented  that  his  happiness  was 
in  her  hands;  that  he  was  poor,  helpless,  the  fa- 
ther of  ten  children,  whom  it  was  not  in  his  power 
even  to  educate,  and  for  whose  future  prospects 
he  was  in  despair.  At  last  the  sybil  looked  on 
him  with  a  grave  aspect,  and  said,  *'  Do  not  de- 
sire to  know  your  numbers ;  it  is  true  that  they 
will  be  drawn  in  the  next  iirage  at  Paris,  but  they 
will  bring  you  far  greater  evils  than  you  now 
have  to  contend  with.  Seduced  by  the  first  smile 
of  fortune,  you  will  become  a  passionate  gambler; 
you  will  neglect  your  art,  renounce,  in  your  elated 
folly,  the  profession  that  insures  you  bread,  aban- 
don your  wife  and  your  children,  play  again,  and 
again  play,  and  not  cease  playing,  until,  b^egared, 
maddened,  and  lost  irretrievably,  you  will  only 
hasten,  by  suicide,  a  death  already  creeping 
towards  you  by  starvation.' 

"  Tribiet  vowed  and  swore  he  would  be  the  most 
regular,  the  most  staid  of  men,  and  would  sufler 
no  degree  of  prosperity  to  intoxicate  him ;  as  for 
play,  he  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  avoid 
it,  and  to  apply  his  gains  in  the  lottery  solely  to 
his  family's  good.  •  Well,'  said  Lenormand,  1 
will  tell  you  the  numbers.  I  will  even  let  you 
know  that  one  of  them  denotes  the  year  of  vour 
death— it  is  28 ;  another  is  13,  your  naroe-lesti- 
val,  and  a  third 66,  the  number  of  yoar  star.  There 
is  still  another  number,  which  is  full  of  good  luck 
for  you,  but — ^you  once  wounded  yourself  in  the 
left  hand  on  the  stage  with  a  pistol,  while  playing 
the  part  of  a  brigand.^ 

•«  •  I  did  so — ^it  is  just  twelve  years  since.' 

<'  <  Well,  that  number  is,  since  then,  no  longer'to 
be  traced  in  your  band.' 

"  *  But  I  know  it,'  exclaimed  Tribet;  « it  is  7.' 
That  has  been  a  remarkable  number  to  me  all  my 
life.  At  seven  yeara  of  age  I  came  to  Paris ;  seven 
weeks  after  my  arrival  here  1  was  received  into 
the  Royal  Institute  to  be  educated ;  seven  yeara 
after  I  entered  the  institute,  Nicci  noticed  me  there, 
and,  finding  that  I  had  an  ear  for  music,  took  roe 
as  a  pupil ;  when  I  was  just  three  times  seven 
yeara  old,  I  fell  in  love,  married,  and 
obtained,  through  Nicci,  an  appointment  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  with  a  salary  of  seven  hundred  li- 
vres.  Finally,  it  is  a  man  who  lives  at  No.  7,  on 
the  fioulevard,  that  advised  me  to  come  to  you. 
Without  a  doubt,  seven  is  my  fortunate  number.' 

•<«Good:  choose,  then,  7  for  your  qualem; 
very  likely  this  number  also  will  win.' 

<*  Tribet  staggered  from  her  presence  like  one 
drunk  with  joy.  But  he  had  not  money  enough 
to  stake  a  laige  sum,  and  the  prophetess  bad  declar- 
ed, as  she  did  in  all  case^,  that  it  would  not  do 
to  stake  borrowed  money.  The  poor  actor  had 
only  twenty  francs  in  the  world — he  went  and 
staked  the  whole  sum.  The  day  of  the  ttrage  ar- 
rived, andTribet's  four  numbere  came  out  of  the 
wheel ;  not  one  failed — and  the  man  who  but  the 
day  before  had  not  a  sou,  found  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  ninety-six  thousand  francs !  Who  can 
describe  his  happiness?  He  ran  through  the 
streets  without  his  hat ;  he  embraced  friends  and 
enemies ;  he  told  every  one  he  met  that  he  was 
become  a  capitalist ;  he  was  so  wild  that  he  took 
a  box  at  the  theatre « to  see  Thbet  play  ;*  in  short. 
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his  head  grew  giddy,  and  what  Lenoraiand  had 
prophesied  came  ^iteralJy  to  pass.  His  good  luck* 
had  made  him  crazy ;  bis  family,  his  good  wife, 
his  children,  seemed  to  him  a  burden ;  Faris  was 
too  narrow  for  him ;  be  put  up  hia  money  and  set 
off  in  secret  for  London.  Arrived  there,  be  speedi- 
ly dissipated  the  half  of  bi9  fortuue,  and  then  be- 
came a  constant  guest  at  the  hazard  table.  At  tirst, 
like  most  tyros  in  play,  he  won.  but  fortune  soon 
turned  against  him,  and  Joss  fallowed  loss,  till 
nothing  more  was  left  him  to  lose.  Tbere  now 
remained  nothing  of  his  destiny  unfilled  but  its 
dreadful  close,  and  this  was  not  lon^  wanting.  In 
1828,  his  body  was  taken  up  in  the  Thames,  and 
it  came  out  on  the  inquest,  that  for  the  last  eigbt 
days  of  his  miserable  life,  he  had  not  tasted  even 
a  spoonful  of  warm  soap  i  « 

**Thi8  event  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Lenor- 
mand;  she  called  herself  Tribet's  murderess,  ex- 
ecrated her  art,  and,  for  more  than  a  year  after, 
steadily  refused  every  request  to  divine  numbers 
for  the  lottery. 

**la  1830,  however,  she  was  induced  once 
more  to  do  so,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
A  man  one  day  hastily  entered  her  cabinet,  stated 
himself  to  be  a  printer,  Pierre  Arthur  by  name, 
and  entreated  her  intercession  with  a  creditor, 
Monsieur  So-and*So,  whom  he  knew  to  have  a 
great  veneration  for  her,  and  who  was  at  that 
moment  pursuing  him  with  bailifis.  VVbile  he 
spoke,  the  creditor  himself  appeared  with  his 
attendants:  he  had  seen  his  debtor  enter  Lenor- 
roand's  house,  and  followed  him  on  the  spot. 
This  man  was  a  money-lender :  Arthur  had  been 
so  nnfortanate  as  to  borrow  a  sum  from  him  four 
yeare  before,  and  had,  since  that  lime,  been  paying 
him  the  usurious  interest  of  twenty-four  per  cent. 
— a  drain  on  his  earnings  which  scarcely  left  the 
poor  man  in  a  condition  to  give  dry  biead  to  bin 
children.  A  half-year's  interest  was  now  due  ;  he 
was  totally  unable  to  rai.ne  the  requisite  sum,  and 
his  merciless  creditor,  rejecting  all  his  entreaties 
for  an  extension  of  time,  was  about  to  consign  his 
children  to  inevitable  starvation,  by  throwing 
their  only  support  into  prison.  Lenormand  readily 
undertook  the  intercessor's  office,  and  appealed  to 
the  usurer's  compassion,  but  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  appeal  was  vain.  The  sibyl 
grew  warm :  the  violation  of  the  sacredness  of 
her  roof  incensed  her,  and  she  said  some  bitter 
things  to  the  man  of  money :  this  incensed  him  in 
his  turn,  and  he  told  her  with  a  malicious  grin, 
that  if  she  had  so  much  pity  for  the  printer,  she 
had  but  to  pay  the  two  thousand  francs  which 
be  owed ;  he  would  then  be  her  debtor,  and  she 
could  show  him  a^  much  indulgence  as  she 
pleased. 

**  Instead  of  replying  to  this  taunt,  she  took  the 
nsnrer's  left  hand,  and  studied  its  lines  in  silence, 
■  Arthur,'  said  she,  after  a  few  minutes,  *  I  have 
found  help  for  you  where  you  least  expected  it — 
in  the  hand  of  your  oppressor.  If  you  yet  pos- 
sess live  francs  of  your  own — not  borrowed,  but 
honestly  earned  money — go  immediately  and 
stake  it  on  these  three  numbers,  37,  87,  and  88, 
in  the  royal  lottery.  The  tirage  is  to-day ;  to- 
morrow you  are  the  possefisor  of  24,000  francs. 
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You  will  be  able  to  pay  your  creditor,  and  be  a 
rich  man  still ;  the  hand  that  has  brought  you  to 
beggary  shall  raise  you  to  fortune,  or  tbere  are 
no  stars  in  heaven* 

**  But  poor  Arthur  had  not  a  sou,  for  it  was 
but  a  few  days  since  the  usurer  had  swept  his  house 
by  a  distress :  he  had  nothing  either  to  pawn  or  to 
sell.  The  creditor  coolly  directed  the  bailiiTs  to 
remove  him;  then,  tinding  himself  alone  with 
the  sorceress,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of 
deprecating  her  rei^entment,  assumed  his  blandest 
aspect,  thanked  her  for  the  fortunate  numbers  she 
had  so  unexpectedly  revealed  to  him,  and  avowed- 
his  intention  to  stake  ten  francs  on  them  without 
delay.  The  same  svm  he  counted  out  on  the  ta- 
ble of  the  divineress,  as  a  free«will  token  of  his 
f gratitude.  *I  have  long  wished,'  said  be,  'to 
earn  from  you  what  are  my  numbers  :  thank 
heaven,  that  an  accident,  which  1  must  call  provi- 
dential, has  this  day  led  to  the  accomplishment  of 
my  wish.' 

*•  •  Do  not  suppose,'  replied  Lenormand,  « that 
you  will  escape  the  consequences  of  having  of- 
fended me.  Go;  stake  what  sum  you  will  on 
the  numbem :  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  win 
nothing  by'^them.' 

"  The  usurer  did  not  believe,,  however,  that  it 
was  in  the  power  even  of  the  redoubtable  Pytho- 
ness to  alter  the  course  of  fate ;  he  hurried  to  the 
lottery  office  and  recorded  his  venture. 

**  Lenormand  had  often  murmured,  tbaf  while 
she  could  point  out  to  others  the  road  to  wealth, 
it  was  forbidden  her  to  tread  it  herself.  She  could 
tell  those  who  applied  to  her  the  numbers  by 
which  prizes  would  be  obtained,  but  was  herself 
obliged  to  refrain  from  staking  anything  on  these 
numbers,  because  her  doing  so  was  certain  to 
change  good  fortune  into  bad.  She  had  read  her 
own  destjnies  as  well  as  those  of  others,  and  knew 
that  she  was  one  of  the  few  to  whom  prizes  in 
the  lottery  were  peremptorily  denied.  She  now 
rejoiced  at  this;  she  resolved  to  stake  the  ten 
francs  the  miser  had  given  her  on  his  numbers, 
sure  that  when  she  made  them  her  numbers,  they 
would  not  be  drawn.  It  happened  as  she  antici- 
pated; the  numbers  were  not  drawn,  the  usurer 
lost  his  ten  francs,  and  the  only  drawback  on  the 
sibyl's  gratification  was,  that  his  disappointment 
did  not  open  the  doors  of  the  prisoot  to  poor 
Arthur." 

Colonel  Favier,  we  ought  to^  mention, 
does  not  guarantee  the  truth  of  these  stories, 
but  merely  gives  them  as  haTing  been  cur- 
rent at  Paris  in  1831,  and  on  the  alleged 
authority  of  the  witch  herself.  They, 
therefore,  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing, 
as  to  credit,  with  the  oommunieations  of 
Malchus  and  the  Countess  N.  N.  One 
thing,  however,  the  colonel  states  as  a 
matter  of  notoriety,  that  Lenormand,  eight 
days  before  the  death  of  Louis  the  Eight- 
eenth, gave  the  following  as  the  five  num- 
bers destined  to  come  out  of  the  wheel  at 
the  next  drawing,  viz.   the  number  of  the 
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king's  age,  68 ;  the  number  of  years  he  had 
reigned  (reckoning  from  the  death  of  his 
nephew),  36  ;  the  year  of  the  entry  of  the 
allies  into  Paris,  14  ;  the  day  the  king  had 
ascended  the  throne,  26  ;  and  the  num- 
ber affixed  to  his  namo  in  the  list  of  the 
sovereigns  of  France,  1 8.  All  the  numbers 
were  drawn,  and  the  lottery  undertakers  of 
the  French  metropolis  will  long  remember 
the  day  of  reckoning  that  followed. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mademoiselle 
Lenormand,  to  whom,  witch  or  no  witch, 
some  admiration  will  always  remain  due, 
for  haying  contrived  to  be  believed  in  by 
a  generation  that  neither  believed  in  God 
and  his  angels,  nor  the  devil  and  his  imps. 
As  to  her  art,  we  leave  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  about  it,  whether  mere 
chance,  or  some  undiscovered  properties  of 
numbers,  or  a  real  understanding  with  the 
invisible  world,  have  most  to  do  with  its 
results.  If  he  decide  for  the  first,  we  re- 
commend to  his  consideration  the  follow- 
ing utterances  of  the  inspired  Novalis: — 

"  The  Tortuitout  is  not  unfaihomable ;  it,  too, 
has  a  regularity  of  its  own." 

And  again : — 

•<  Ht  that  has  a  right  ffense  for  the  fortuitous 
has  the  power  to  use  all  that  is  fortoitous  for  the 
determining  of  an  unknown  fortuitouic  he  can 
seek  destiny  with  the  same  success  in  the  position 
of  the  stars,  as  in  rand-grains,  in  the  flight  of 
biids,  and  in  6gures.'' 

With  respect  to  the  two  other  solutions, 
we  subjoin*  some  remarks  of  a  writer  in 
Kerner's  ^'  Magikon,^'  who  states  it  as 
something  '^  not  to  bo  denied,"  that  the 
powers  01  invisible  beings  often  exej'cise  a 
strange  influence  in  games  of  chance,  an 
influence  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
solve into  the  mere  effects  of  '^  undiscovered 
properties  of  numbers  ;^ — 

*•  We  should  have  many  proofs  (proceeds  this 
writer)  that  the  old  demons  of  the  heathen  creed 
still  carry  on  their  game,  under  other  masks,  in 
Christendom  (especially  in  southern  countries), 
if  we  were  to  collect  and  comment  upon  the  many 
instances  which  occar  to  every  traveller.  What 
d  .ibjlical  mischief  is  wrought  in  connexion  with 
tne  lottery !  1:1  ven  in  Germany,  how  many  heads 
do  you  And  turned  by  dreams  and  presentiments  in 
relation  to  this  roost  niinous  species  of  gambling, 
and  that  not  only  among  the  common  people,  but 
often  among  thotie  who  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  education !  Cross  the  Alps,  and  the  still 
fury  becomes  an  open  one;  and  the  further  you 
travel  southwaids,  the  mora  univenaliy  stark 


mad  do  the  people  appear.  Dreams  and  presenti- 
ments go  but  a  small  way :  the  very  begigar  swims 
in  an  element  of  omens  and  snggestions  of  fortu- 
nate nambers,  and  there  is  no  possible  casualty 
that  can  befall  him,  but  it  betokens  an  ain6o,  a 
temo,  %  quatemo,  and  so  on.*  Even  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal  is  explored  for  oiacular  mean- 
inies :  how  the  blood  gushes,  how  the  body  falls, 
how  the  poor  sinner  looks,  moves,  bears  himself 
in  the  last  moment — all  is  eagerly  noted,  and  au* 
cnirie^  are  deduced  from  each  particular,  that  in- 
fallibly indicate  the  winning  numben  m  the  next 
eUrazione,  Here  we  have  the  whole  tiade  of  the 
harttspiuB  of  old :  your  Boman  will  not  be  robbed 
of  his  heathenism ;  he  only  mixes  op  with  hia 
faith  ih  these  oracles  an  occasional  ejaevlation  di- 
rected to  some  favorite  saint,  like  those  pmyers  for 
rich  Ingleti,  or  other  children  of  the  north,  which 
form  so  fairee  a  part  in  the  devotions  d  the  inn- 
keepers of  the  eternal  city." 

We  conclude  with  a  short  anecdote  cor- 
roborative of  this  author's  views.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  named  Maas,  of 
Paderbom,  practised  a  kind  of  divination 
by  means  of  numbers,  which  made  some 
noise  at  the  time.  He  had  learned  it  from 
a  Jew,  whom  he  had  charitably  taken  into 
his  house  in  a  dying  state,  and  who,  as  a 
tribute  of  gratitude,  communicated  the 
mysterious  art  in  question  to  his  benevolent 
host,  before  he  died.  It  was  a  method  of  ob- 
taining answers,  in  any  language,  to  inqui- 
ries respecting  the  future,  or  on  other  sub- 
jects unknown,  by  reckonings  made  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules :  the  practice  of  it  was 
called  '' consulting '  the  ca6a/a."  Manv 
remarkable  responses  are  recorded,  which 
Maas  obtained  in  this  way,  both  on  private 
and  on  public  affiiirs ;  but  the  following 
circumstance  is  said  to  have,  in  the  end, 
induced  him  to  renounce  the  art.     He  once 

*  In  illustration  of  the  above  we  quote  what  fol- 
lows from  the  book  of  the  year,  Father  Prout's 
"  Fact*  and  Fieures  from  Ilaly  :"— 

"  There  is  a  book  which  ha&  a  greater  cireulation 
in  the  Roman  States  than  the  New  Testament,  or 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  called  the  '  Book  of  Dreams,  or 
tlie  Oracle  ot  the  Government  Lottery.'  Wheel- 
barrowfula  are  sold  at  every  fair,  and  it  is  often  the 
only  book  in  a  whole  villaee.  The  faith  of  credu- 
lous ignorance  in  this  book  is  a  most  astounding 
fact :  and  no  later  than  four  days  ago,  at  the  drawing 
of  the  lottery,  an  instance  of  its  infallibility  was 
quoted  in  all  the  haunts  of  the  people.  A  laborer 
fell  from  the  scaffolding  of  the  new  hospital  in  the 
Corso,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  his  fdlow- work- 
man left  the  corpse  in  the  screet,  and  ran  to  consult 
his  *  Book  of  Dreams.'  Paura,  sangve,  uucaia 
(fear,  blood,  fall),  were  the  cabalistic  words,  whose 
oorresponding  numbers^  set  forth  therein,  he  selected 
for  bis  investment  of  fiAeen  bajocchi.  On  Saturday, 
his  three  numbers  all  came  forth  from  the  govern- 
ment urui  winniag  a  prize  of  tluee  hundred  oUars." 
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put  the  qnestion  to  the  "  cabala"— Who 
was  its  author  ?  Contrary  to  what  usually 
happened,  no  intelligible  answer  was  re- 
turned :  he  repeated  his  calculations,  and 
the  result  was  a  kind  of  admonition,  not 
to  make  any  inquiry  on  this  subject ;  but, 
on  his  persisting,  and  a  third  time  tempt- 
ing the  oracle  with  this  too  curious  ques- 
tion, the  answer  was  given — "  Look  behind 
yon.*'      At    this    our    experimenter    was 
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• 

seized  with  a  feeling  of  horror,  he  laid  his 
face  on  the  table,  called  his  housekeeper, 
and  when  he  raised  his  head  again,  there 
was  nothing  unusual  to  be  seen. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mademoiselle 
Lenormand  is  still  living.  She  ought  not 
to  be  dead,  for  she  told  Countess  N.  N., 
in  1812,  that  she  was  sure  of  completing 
her  hundred-and-eighth  year. 
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{This  oiitiqiie-  upon  one  of  the  mort  Mllbat  tad  rae- 
eenAi]  of  modem  Mnjieti,  U  ooncaiTod  is  Mr  OiUHIaa'i 
ksppiMt  ftjlo,  and  will  be  peroted  with  intereit  For 
what  reeeoa  the  writer  perelits  in  excladin^  thet  portfisn 
d  bia  Chziatfen  neme  b7  which  he  bms  been  best  known, 
we  do  not  ondeTBtend.  The  IhU  name  of  the  iubjeot  of 
fhe  peper  iBy  or  haa  been,  Thomaa  Btbingtoa  Maeafdny.  - 
Kd.1 

To  attempt  a  new  appraisemeat  ef  the 
intellectual  character  of  Thomas  Macaulay, 
we  are  impelled  by  yarious  motives.  Our 
former  notice  of  him*  was  short,  hurried, 
and  imperfect.  Since  it  was  written,  too. 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  ana 
hearing  the  man,  which,  as  often  happens 
in  such  cases,  has  given  a  more  distinct  and 
tangible  shape  to  our  views,  as  well  as 
considerably  modified  them.  Above  all, 
the  public  attention  has  of  late,  owing  to 
circumstances,  been  so  strongly  turned 
upon  him,  that  we  are  tolerably  sure  of 
carrying  it  along  with  us  in  our  present 
discussion. 

The  two  most  popular  of  British  authors 
are,  at  present,  Charles  Dickens  and 
Thomas  Macaulay.  The  supremacy  of  the 
former  is  verily  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  He  has  no  massive  or  profound 
intellect — no  lore  superior  to  a  school-boy's 
— ^no  vast  or  creative  imagination — little 
philosophic  insight,  little  power  of  serious 
writing,  and  little  sympathy  with  either 
the  subtler  and  profounder  parts  of  man, 
or  with  the  grander  features  of  Nature; 
(witness  his  description  of  Niaeara — ^he 
would  have  painted  the  next  pump  oetter !) 
And  yet,  through  his  simplicity  and  sincer* 

•  In  a  ''Gallery  of  Portraitc." 


ity,  hifl  boundless  bonhomiej  his  fantastic 
humor,  his  sympathy  with  every  day  life, 
and  his  absolute  and  unique  dominion  over 
every  region  of  the  odd,  he  has  obtained  a 
popularity  which  Shakspeare  nor  hardly 
Scott  in  their  lifetime  enfoyed.  He  is 
ruling  over  us  like  a  Fairy  King,  or  Prince 
Prettyman — strong  men  as  well  as  weak 
yielding  to  the  glamor  of  his  tiny  rod. 
Louis  XIV.  walked  so  erect,  and  was  so 
perfect  in  the  management  of  his  person, 
that  people  mistook  his  very  size,  and  it 
was  not  discovered  till  after  his  death  that 
he  was  a  little  and  not  a  large  man.  So 
many  of  the  admirers  of  Dickens  have  been 
so  dazzled  by  the  elegance  of  his  propor- 
tions, the  fairy  beauty  of  his  features,  the 
minute  grace  of  his  motions,  and  the  small 
sweet  smile  which  plays  about  his  mouth, 
that  they  have  imagined  him  to  be  a  Scott, 
or  even  a  Shakspeare.  To  do  him  justice, 
he  himself  has  never  fallen  into  such  an 
egregious  mistake.  He  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  sought  to  alter,  by  one  octave,  the 
note  Nature  gave  him,  and  which  is  not 
that  of  an  eagle  nor  of  a  nightingale,  nor 
of  a  lark,  but  of  a  happy,  homefy,  glee- 
some  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  Small 
almost  as  his  own  Tiny  Tim,  dressed  in  as 
dandified  a  style  as  his  own  Lord  Frede- 
rick Verisoft,  he  is  as  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  as  his  own  Brother  Cheery* 
blc  ;  and  we  cannot  but  love  the  man  who 
has  first  loved  all  human  beings,  who  can 
own  Newman  Noggs  as  a  brother,  and  can 
find  something  to  respect  in  a  Bob  Sawyer, 
and  something  to  pity  in  a  Ralph  Nickleby. 
Never  was  a  monarch  of  popular  literature 
less  envied  or  more  loved ;  and  while  rather 
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wondering  at  the  length  of  his  reign  over 
such  a  capricious  domain  as  that  of  Letters, 
and  while  fearlessly  expressing  our  doubts 
as  to  his  greatness  or  permanent  dominion , 
we  own  that  his  swaj  has  been  that  of  gen- 
tlenc88-^^f  a  good,  wide-minded,  and 
kindly  man ;  and  take  this  >opportonity 
of  wishing  long  life  and  prosperity  to 
"  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie." 

In  a  different  region,  and  on  a  higher 
and  haughtier  seat,  is  Thomas  Macaulay 
exalted.  In  general  literature,  as  Dickens 
in  fiction,  is  he  held  to  be  facile  princeps. 
He  is,  besides,  esteemed  a  rhetorician  of  a 
high  class — a  statesman  of  no  ordinary 
calibre — a  lyrical  poet  of  much  mark  and 
likelihood — a  scholar  ripe  and  good — and, 
mounted  on  this  high  pedestal,  he  ''  has 
purposed  in  his  heart  to  take  another  step," 
and  to  snatch  from  the  hand  of  the  His- 
toric Muse  one  of  her  richest  laurels.  To 
one  so  gifted  in  the  prodigality  of  Heaven, 
can  we  approach  in  any  other  attitude  but 
that  of  prostration  ?  or  dare  we  hope  for 
sympathy,  while  wo  proceed  to  make  him 
the  subject  of  free  and  fearless  criticism  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  his  separate 
claims  upon  public  admiration,  we  will 
sum  iip,  in  a  few  sentences,  our  impres- 
sions of  his  general  character.  He  is  a 
gifted  but  not,  in  a  high  sense,  a  great 
man.  He  is  a  rhetorician  without  being 
an  orator.  He  is  endowed  with  great 
powers  of  perception  and  acquisition,  but 
with  no  power  of  origination.  He  has 
deep  sympathies  with  genius,  without  pos- 
sessing genius  of  the  highest  order  itself. 
He  is  strong  and  broad,  but  not  subtle  or 
profound.  He  is  not  more  destitute  of 
original  genius  than  he  is  of  high  principle 
and  purpose.  He  has  all  common  faculties 
developed  in  a  large  measure,  and  cultivat- 
ed to  an  intense  degree.  What  he  wants 
is  the  gift  that  cannot  be  given — the 
power  that  cannot  be  counterfeited — the 
wind  that  blowcth  where  it  listeth — the 
vision,  the  joy,  and  the  sorrow  with  wliicb 
no  stranger  intermeddlcth — the  *'  light 
which  never  was  on  sea  or  shore — the  con- 
secration and  the  poet's  dream." 

To  such  gifts,  indeed,  he  does  not  pre- 
tend, and  never  has  pretended.  T)  roll 
the  raptures  of  poetry,  without  emulating 
its  speciosa  miraculn — to  write  worthily  of 
heroes,  without  aspiring  to  the  heroic — to 
write  history  without  enacting  it — to  furnish 
to  the  utmost  degree  his  own  mind, 
withoat  leading  the  minds  of  others  one 
point  futihor  than  to  the  admiration  of 


himself,  and  of  his  idols,  seems,  after  all, 
to  have  been  the  main  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  has  already  been  nearly  satisfied. 
He  has  played  the  finite  game  of  talent, 
and  not  the  infinite  game  of  genius.  His 
goal  has  been  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
not  the  blue  profound  beyond  ;  and  on  the 
point  he  has  sought  he  may  speedily  be 
seen,  relieved  against  the  heights  which  he 
cannat  reach— a  marble  fixture,  exalted 
and  motionless.  Talent  stretching  itself 
out  to  attain  the  attitudes  and  exaltation 
of  genius  is  a  pitiable  and  painful  position, 
but  it  is  not  that  of  Macaulay.  With 
piercing  sagacity  he  has,  from  the  first, 
discerned  his  proper  intellectual  powers, 
and  -sought,  with  his  whole  heart,  and  soul, 
and  mind,  and  strength,  to  cultivate  them. 
'^  Macaulay  the  Lucky "  he  has  been 
called  ;  he  ought  rather  to  have  been  called 
Macaulay  the  Wise. 

With  a  rare  combination  of  the  arts  of 
age  and  the  fire  of  youth,  the  sagacity  of 
the  worldling  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
scholar,  he  has  sought  self-development  as 
his  principal,  if  not  only  end. 

He  is  a  gifted  but  not,  in  a  high  sense, 
a  great  man.  He  possesses  all  those 
ornaments,  accomplishments,  and  even 
natural  endowments,  which  the  great  man 
requires  for  the  full  emphasis  and  effect  of 
his  power  (and  whioh  the  greatest  alone 
can  entirely  dispense  with) ;  but  the  power 
does  not  fill,  possess,  and  shake  the  drapery. 
The  lamps  are  lit  in  gorgeous  effulgence ; 
the  shrine  is  modestly,  yet  magnificently, 
adorned;  there  is  everything  to  tempt  a 
god  to  descend  ;  but  the  god  descends  not 
— or  if  he  does,  it  is  only  Malays  son,  the 
Eloquent,  and  not  Jupiter,  the  Thunderer. 
The  distinction  between  ^e  merely  gifted 
and  the  great  is,  we  think,  this — the  gifted 
adore  greatness  and  the  great ;  the  great 
worship  the  infinite,  the  eternal,  and  the 
god-like.  The  gifted  gaee  at  the  moon  like 
reflections  of  the  Divine— the  great,  with 
open  face,  look  at  its  naked  sun,  and  each 
look  is  the  principle  and  prophecy  of  an 
action. 

He  has  profound  sympathies  with  genius, 
without  possessing  genius  of  the  highest 
order  itself.  Genius,  indeed,  is  his  intel- 
lectual god.  It  is  (contrary  to  a  common 
opinion)  not  genius  that  Thomas  Carlyle 
worships.  The  word  genius  he  seldom 
uses,  in  writing  or  in  conversation,  except  in 
derision.  We  oan  oonoeive  a  savace 
cachinnation  at  the  question,  if  he  thongnt 
Cromwell  or  Danton  a  great  genius.    It  ia 
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energy  in  a  certain  state  of  powerfal 
precipitation  that  he  so  mnch  admires. 
With  genins,  as  existing  almost  nndilated 
in  the  person  of  such  men  as  Keats,  he 
cannot  away.  It  seems  to  him  only  a  long 
swoon  or  St.  Vitns'  dance.  It  is  otherwise 
with  Macanlay.  If  we  trace  hitn  thronghont 
all  his  writings,  we  will  find  him  watching 
for  genius  with  as  mnch  care  and  fondness 
as  a  loTer  nses  in  following  the  footsteps  of 
his  mistress.  This,  like  a  golden  ray,  has 
conducted  him  across  all  the  wastes  and 
wildernesses  of  history.  It  has  brightened 
to  his  eye  each  musty  page  and  worm-eaten 
Tolume.  Each  morning  has  he  risen 
exulting  to  renew  the  search ;  and  he  is 
ncTcr  half  so  eloquent  as  when  dwelling  on 
the  achievements  of  genius,  as  sincerely 
and  rapturously  as  if  he  were  reciting  his 
own.  His  sympathies  are  as  wide  as  they 
are  seen.  Genius,  whether  thundering 
with  Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
mending  kettles  and  dreaming  dreams  with 
Bunyan  in  Elstowe — ^whether  reclining  in 
the  saloons  of  Holland  House  with  De 
Stael  and  Byron,  or  driven  from  men  as  on 
a  new  Nebuchadnezzar  whirlwind,  in  the 
person  of  poor  wandering  Shelley — whether 
in  Coleridge, 
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With  fioul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river, 
Pooring  out  praise  to  the  Almighty  giver ; 


OT  in  Voltaire  shedding  its  withering  smile 
across  the  universe,  like  the  grin  of  death — 
whether  singing  in  Milton's  verse,  or  glitter- 
ing upon  Cromwell's  sword — is  the  only 
magnet  which  can  draw  forth  all  the  riches 
of  his  mind,  and  the  presence  of  inspiration 
alone  makes  him  inspired. 

But  this  sympathy  with  genius  does  not 
amount  to  genius  itself;  it  is  too  catholic 
and  too  prostrate.     The  man  of  the  highest 
order  of  genius,  after   the   enthnsiasin  of 
youth  is  spent,   is  rarely  its  worshipper, 
even  as  it  exists  in  himself.     Ho  worships 
rather  the  object  which  genius  contemplates, 
and  the  ideal  at  which  it  alms.     He  is  rapt 
up  to  a  higher  region,  and  hears  a  mightier 
voice.     Listening  to  the  melodies  of  N  ature, 
to  the  march  of  the  eternal  hours,  to  the 
severe  music  of  continuous  thought,  to  the 
rush  of  his  own  advancing  soul,  he  cannot 
80  complacently  bend  an  ear  to  the  minstrel- 
sies, however  sweet,  of  men,  however  gifted 
He  passes,  like  the  true  painter,  from  the 
'admiration  of  copies,  which  he  may  admire 
to  error  and    extravagance,  to  that   great 
original  which,  without  blame,  excites  an 
in&ite  and  endless  devotion.    He  becomes 


a  personification  of  art,  standing  on  tip-toe 
in  contemplation  of  mightier  Nature,  and 
drawing  from  her  features  with  trembling 
pencil  and  a  joyful  awe.  Macaulay  has  not 
this  direct  and  personal  communication 
with  the  truth  and  the  glory  of  things.  He 
sees  the  universe  not  in  its  own  rich  and  di- 
vine radiance,  but  in  the  reflected  light 
which  poets  have  shed  upon  it.  There  are 
in  his  writings  no  oracular  deliverances,  no 
pregnant  hints,  no  bits  of  intense  meaning 
— ^broken,  but  broken  off  from  some  super- 
nal circle  of  thought — no  momentary  splen- 
dors, like  flashes  of  midnight  lightning, 
revealing  how  much — no  thoughts  beckoning 
us  away  with  silent  finger,  like  ghosts,  into 
dim  and  viewless  regions — ana  he  never 
even  nears  that  divine  darkness  which  ever 
edges  the  widest  and  loftiest  excursions  of 
imagination  and  of  reason.  His  style  and 
manner  may  be  compared  to  crystal,  but 
not  to  the  "  terrible  crystal"  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles  of  literature.  There  is 
the  sea  of  glass,  but  it  is  not  mingled  with 
fire,  or  at  least  the  fire  has  not  been  heated 
seven  times,  nor  has  it  descended  from  the 
seventh  heaven. 

Consequently  he  has  no  power  of  origina- 
tion. We  despise  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
in  its  low  and  base  sense,  ^hich  has  some- 
times been  advanced  against  him.  He  never 
commits  conscious  theft,  though  sometimes 
he  gives  all  a  father's  welcome  to  thouchts 
to  which  he  has  not  a  father's  claim.  But 
the  rose  which  he  appropriates  is  seldom 
more  than  worthy  of  the  breast  which  it  is 
to  adorn  ;  thus,  in  borrowing  from  Hall  the 
antithesis  applied  by  the  one  to  the  men  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  by  the  other  to 
the  restored  Royalists  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second,  *'  dwarfish  virtues  and  gigantic 
crimes,"  he  has  taken  what  he  might  have 
lent,  and,  in  its  application,  has  changed 
it  from  a  party  calumny  into  a  striking 
truth.  The  men  of  the  Revolution  were 
not  men  of  dwarfish  virtues  and  gigantic 
vices ;  both  were  stupendous  when  either 
wore  possessed :  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
minions  of  Charles.  When  our  hero  lights 
his  torch  it  is  not  at  the  chariot  of  the  sun  ; 
he  ascends  seldom  higher  than  Hazlitt  or 
Hall — Coleridge,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  are 
untouched.  Sut  without  re-arguing  the 
question  of  originality,  that  quality  is  mani- 
festly not  his.  It  were  as  true  that  he 
originated  Milton,  Dryden,  Bacon,  or 
Byron,  as  that  he  originated  the  views 
which  his  articles  develope  of  their  lives  or 
genius.     A  search  after  originality  is  never 
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successful.  Novelty  is  even  shyer  thftn 
truth,  for  if  you  search  after  the  trae,  you 
will  often,  if  not  always,  find  the  new ;  out 
if  you  search  after  the  new,  you  will,  in  all 
probability,  find  neither  the  new  nor  the 
true.  In  seeking  for  paradoxes,  Macaulay 
sometimes  stumbles  on,  but  more  frequently 
stumbles  over  truth.  His  essays  are  mas- 
terly treatises,  written  learnedly,  carefully 
conned,  and  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  perfect 
assurance;  the  Pythian  pantings,  the  ab- 
rupt and  stammering  utterances  of  the  seer 
are  awanting. 

In  connexion  with  this  defect,  we  find  in 
him  little  metaphysical  gift  or  tendency. 
There  is  no  '^  speculation  in  his  eye."  If 
the  mysterious  regions  of  thought,  which 
are  at  present  attracting  so  many  thinkers, 
have  ever  possessed  any  charm  for  him, 
that  charm  has  long  since  passed  away.  If 
the  "  weight,  the  burden,  and  the  mystery, 
of  all  this  unintelligible  world,"  have  ever 
pressed  him  to  anguish,  that  anguish  seems 
BOW  forgotten  as  a  nightmare  of  his  youth. 
The  serpents  which  strangle  other  Lao- 
coons,  or  else  keep  them  battling  all  their 
life  before  high  heaven,  have  long  ago  left, 
if  indeed  they  had  ever  approached  him. 
His  joys  and  sorrows,  sympathies  and  inqui- 
ries, are  entir|ly  of  the  '^  earth  earthy," 
though  it  is  an  earth  beautified  by  the  smile 
of  genius,  and  by  the  midnight  Sun  of  the 
Past.  It  may  appear  presumptuous  to  criti- 
cise his  creed,  where  not  an  article  has  been 
by  himself  indicated,  except  perhaps  the 
poetical  first  principle  that,  ^*  Beauty  is 
truth  and  truth  beauty  ;"  .but  we  see  about 
him  neither  the  firm  grasp  of  one  who  holds 
a  dogmatic  certainty,  nor  the  vast  and  va- 
cant stretch  of  one  who  has  failed  after  much 
effort  to  find  the  object,  and  who  says,  ^'  I 
clasp— what  is  it^that  I  clasp  .^"  Towards 
the  silent  and  twilight  lands  of  thought, 
where  reside,  half  in  glimmer  and  half  in 
gloom,  the  dread  questions  of  the  origin  of 
evil,  the  destiny  of  man,  our  relation  to  the 
lower  animals,  and  to  the  spirit  world,  he 
never  seems  to  have  been  powerfully  or  for 
any  length  of  time  impelled.  We  might 
ask  with  much  more  propriety  at  him  the 
question  which  a  reviewer  asked  at  Carlyle, 
*^  Can  you  tell  us,  quite  in  confidence,  your 
private  opinion  as  to  the  place  where  wicked 
people  go?"  And,  besides,  what  think 
you  of  God  ?  or  of  that  most  profound  and 
awfol  Mystery  of  Godliness  ^  Have  you 
ever  thought  deeply  on  such  subjects  at  all  ? 
Or  if  so,  why  does  the  language  of  a  cold 
conventionalism^  or  of  an  unmeaning  fer- 


vor, distinguish  all  your  allusions  to  them  ? 
It  was  not,  indeed|  yout  business  to  write 
on  such  themes,  but  it  requires  no  more  a 
wizard  to  determine  from  your  writings 
whether  you  have  adequately  thought  on 
them,  than  to  tell  from  a  man's  eye  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  looking  at  the  sun. 

We  charge  Macaulay,  as  well  as  Dickens, 
with  a  systematic  shrinking  from  meeting 
in  a  manful  style  those  dread  topics  and  re* 
lations  at  which- we  have  hinted,  and  this, 
whether  it  springs,  as  Humboldt  says  in  his 
own  case,  from  a  want  of  subjective  under- 
standing, or  whether  it  springs  from  a  re- 
gard for,  or  fear  of  popular  opinion,  or 
whether  it  springs  from  moral  indifference, 
argues,  pn  the  first  supposition,  a  deep 
mental  deficiency,  on  the  second,  a  coward- 
ice unworthy  of  their  position,  or  on  the 
third,  a  state  of  spirit  which  the  age,  in  its 
professed  teachers,  will  not  much  longer  en- 
dure. An  earnest  period,  bent  on  basing 
its  future  progress  upon  fixed  principles, 
fakly  and  irrevocably  set  down,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  its  happiness  and  destiny, 
will  not  long  refrain  from  bestowing  the 
name  of  brilliant  trifier  on  the  man  however 
gifted  and  favored,  who  so  slenderly  sym- 
pathizes with  it,  in  this  high  though  late 
and  difficult  calling. 

It  follows  almost  as  a  necessity  from 
these  remarks,  that  Macaulay  exhibits  no 
high  purpose.  Seldom  so  much  energy  and 
eloquence  have  been  more  entirely  divorced 
from  a  great  uniting  and  consecrating  object ; 
and  in  his  forthcoming  history  we  fear  that 
this  deficiency  will  be  glaringly  manifest. 
History  without  the  presence  of  high  pur- 
pose, is  but  a  series  of  dissolving  views— as 
brilliant  it  may  be,  but  as  disconnected, 
and  not  so  impressive.  It  is  this,  on  the 
contrary,  that  gives  so  profound  an  interest 
to  the  writings  of  Arnold,  and  invests  his 
very  fragments  with  a  certain  air  of  great- 
ness ;  each  sentence  seems  given  in  on  oath. 
It  is  this  which  glorifies  even  D'Aubigne's 
Romance  of  the  Reformation,  for  he  seeks 
at  least  to  show  God  in  history,  like  a 
golden  thread,  pervading,  uniting,  explain- 
ing, and  purifying  it  all.  No  such  passion 
for  truth  as  Arnold's,  no  such  steady  vision 
of  those  great  outshining  laws  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  retribution,  which  pervade  all 
human  story,  as  D'Aubign^^s,  and  in  a  far 
higher  decree  as  Carlyle's,  do  we  expect  re- 
alized in  Macaulay.  Hb  history,  in  all  like-* 
lihood,  will  be  the  splendid  cenotaph  of  his 
party.  It  will  be  brilliant  in  parts,  tedious 
as  a  whole — curiously  and  minutely  learned 
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— ^written  now  with  elaborate  pomp,  and 
now  with  elaborate  negligences-heated  by 
party  spirit  whe&ever  the  fires  of  enthusi- 
asm begin  to  pale — ^it  will  abound  in  strik- 
ing literary  and  personal  sketches,  and 
wfll  easily  lise  to  and  above  the  level  of  the 
scenes  it  describes,  just  because  few  of  those 
scenes,  from  the  diaraoter  of  the  period, 
are  of  the  highest  moral  interest  or  gran- 
deur. But  a  history  forming  a  transcript,  as 
if  in  the  short-hand  of  a  superior  being,  of 
the  leading  events  of  the  ago,  solemn  in 
i^irit,  subdued  in  tone,  grave  and  testa- 
mentary in  language,  profound  in  insight, 
judicial  in  impartiality,  and  final  as  a  Me- 
dian law  in  effect,  we  might  have  perhaps 
expected  from  Mackintosh,  but  not  from 
Maeanlay. 

^^  Broader  and  deeper,"  says  Emerson, 
^'  most  we  write  our  annals."  The  true 
idea  of  history  is  only  as  yet  dawning  on 
the  world ;  the  old  almanac  form  of  history 
has  been  generally  renounoed,  but  much  of 
the  old  almanac  spirit  remains.  The 
avowed  partisan  still  presttmes  to  write  his 
spedal  pleadiuff,  and  to  eall  it  a  history. 
The  romance  writer  still  decorates  his  faney- 
pieoe,  and,  for  fear  of  mistake,  writes 
under  it,  '^  This  is  a  histoiy."  The  bald 
retailer  of  the  dry  bones  of  history  is  not 
yet  entirely  banished  from  our  literatnre  — 
Dor  is  the  hardy,  but  one-sided  Iconoclast, 
who  has  a  quarrel  with  all  established  re- 
putation, and  would  spring  a  mine  against 
the  sun  if  he  eoidd-*-Bor  is  the  sagacious 
philosophiste,  who  has  access  to  the  inner 
thoughts  and  motives  of  men  who  have  been 
dead  for  centuries,  and  often  imputes  to 
deep  deliberate  purpose  what  was  the  result 
of  momentary  impulse,  fresh  and  sudden  as 
the  breeie,  who  accurately  8«ms  up  and 
ably  reasons  on  all  calculable  principles, 
bvt  omits  the  incalculable,  such  as  inspira- 
tion and  phrensy.  We  are  waiting  for  the 
foil  avatar  of  the  ideal  historian,  who  to  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  clear  sight,  sagaci- 
ty, picturesque  power,  and  learning,  shall 
add  the  far  rarer  qualities  of  a  love  for 
troth  only  equalled  by  a  love  for  man— ^a 
belief  in  and  sympathy  with  progress,  tho- 
rough independence  and  impartiality,  and  an 
nil-embracing  charity — and  after  Macau- 
lay's  History  of  England  has  seen  the  light, 
may  still  be  found  waiting. 

The  real  purpose  of  a  writer  is  perhaps 
best  eonsluded  from  the  effect  he  produces 
#n  the  minds  of  his  readers.  And  what  is 
the  boon  which  Macaulay's  writings  do  ac- 
taally  confer  upon  their  millions  of  read- 


ers ?  Much  information,  doubtless — ^many 
ingenious  views  are  given  and  developed, 
but  the  main  effect  is  pleasure — either  a 
lulling,  soothing  opiatic,  or  a  rousing  and 
stimulating  gratification.  But  what  is  their 
mental  or  moral  ioflaence  ?  What  new  and 
great  truths  do  they  throw  like  bomb-shells 
into  nascent  spirits,  disturbing  for  ever  their 
repose  ?  What  sense  of  the  moral  sublime 
have  they  ever  infused  into  the  imagination, 
or  what  thrilling  and  strange  joy  ^^  beyond 
the  name  of  pleasure  "  have  they  ever  cir- 
culated through  the  heart?  What  long, 
deep  trains  of  thought  have  his  thoughts 
ever  started,  and  to  what  melodies  in  other 
minds  have  his  words  struck  the  key-note  ? 
Some  authors  mentally  *^  beget  children — - 
they  travail  in  birth  with  children ;"  thus 
from  Coleridge  sprang  Hazlitt,  but  who  is 
Maoauiay's  eldest  born  ?  Who  dates  any 
great  era  in  his  history  from  the  reading  of 
bis  works,  or  has  received  from  him  even 
the  bright  edge  of  any  Apocalyptic  revela- 
tion ?  Pleasure,  we  repeat,  is  the  principal 
boon  he  has  conferred  on  the  age;  and 
without  under-estimating  this  (which,  in- 
deed, were  ungrateful,  for  none  have  derived 
more  pleasure  from  him  than  ourselves), 
we  must  say  that  it  is  comparatively  a  tri-* 
vial  gift — a  fruiterer's  or  a  confectioner's 
office — and,  moreover,  that  the  pleasure  he 
gives,  like  that  arising  from  the  use  of  winoi 
or  from  the  practice  of  novel-reading,  re- 
quires to  be  imbibed  in  great  moderation, 
and  needs  a  robust  constitution  to  bear  it* 
Reading  his  papers  is  employment  but  too 
delicious — the  mind  is  too  seldom  irritated 
and  provoked — the  higher  faculties  are  too 
seldom  appealed  to — the  sense  of  the  infin- 
ite is  never  given — there  is  perpetual  excite *> 
ment,  but  it  is  that  of  a  game  of  tennis-ball, 
and  not  the  Titanic  play  of  rocks  and 
mountains — there  is  constant  exercise,  but 
it  is  rather  the  swing  of  an  easy  chair  than 
the  grasp  and  tug  of  a  strong  rower  striving 
to  keep  time  with  one  stronger  than  him«> 
self.  Ought  we  ask  a  grave  and  solid  re- 
putation, as  extensive  as  that  of  Shakspeare 
or  Milton,  to  be  entirely  founded  on  what 
is  essentially  a  course  of  light  reading  ? 

We  do  not  venture  on  his  merits  as  a 
politician  or  statesman  But,  as  a  speaker, 
we  humbly  think  he  has  been  over-rated. 
He  is  not  a  sublime  orator,  who  fulminates, 
and  fiercely,  and  almost  contemptuously, 
swavs  his  audience ;  he  is  not  a  subtle 
deaaimer,  who  winds  around  and  within 
the  sympathies  of  his  hearers,  till,  like  the 
damsel  in  the  ^'  Castle  of  Indolence,"  they 
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weaken  as  they  warm,  and  are  at  last  sigh- 
ingly but  Inxurionsly  lost.  He  is  not  a  be- 
ing piercing  a  lonely  way  for  his  own  mind, 
through  the  thick  of  his  audience — wonder- 
ed at,  looked  after,  but  not  followed — 
dwelling  apart  from  them  even  while  rivet- 
ing them  to  his  lips — still  Iqss  is  he  an  in- 
carnation of  moral  dignity,  whose  slightest 
sentence  is  true  to  the  inmost  soul  of  honor, 
and  whose  plain,  blunt  speech  is  as  much 
better  than  oratory,  as  oratory  is  better 
than  rhetoric.  He  is  the  primed  mouths- 
piece  of  an  elaborate  discharge,  who  pre- 
sents, applies  the  linstock,  and  fires  off. 
He  speaks  rather  before  than  to  his  audi- 
ence. We  felt  this  strongly  when  hearing 
him  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Philosophi- 
cal Institution  in  Edinburgh  ;  that  appear- 
ance had  on  us  the  effect  of  disenchant- 
ment ;  our  lofty  ideal  of  Macaulay  the 
orator — an  ideal  founded  on  the  perusal  of 
all  sorts  of  fulsome  panegyrics — sank  like 
a  dream.  Macaulay  the  orator  ?  Why  had 
they  not  raved  as  well  of  Macaulay  the 
beauty  ?  He  is,  indeed,  a  master  of  rhe- 
torical display  ;  he  aspires  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher ;  he  is  a«  brilliant  litter  at  etir  ;  but,  be- 
sides not  speaking  oratorioally,  he  does  not 
speak  at  all,  if  speaking  means  free  commu- 
nication with  the  souls  and  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  If  Demosthenes,  Fox,  and  O'Con- 
nell  were  orators,  ho  is  none.  It  was  not 
merely  that  we  were  disappointed  with  his 
personal  appearance — that  is  sturdy  and 
manlike,  if  not  graceful — ^it  is,  besides, 
hereditary,  and  cannot  be  helped ;  but  the 
speech  was  an  elaborate  and  ungraceful  ac- 
commodation to  the  presumed  prejudices 
and  tastes  of  the  hearers — a  piece  of  lite- 
rary electioneering — and  the  manner,  in  its 
fluent  monotony,  showed  a  heart  untouched 
amid  all  the  palaver.  Here  is  one,  we 
thought,  whose  very  tones  prove  that  his 
success  has  been  far  too  easy  and  exulting, 
and  who  has  never  known  by  experience 
the  meaning  of  the  grand  old  words, ''  per- 
fect through  suffering."  Here  is  one  in 
public  sight  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  and  worthless  praise,  and  who 
may  live  bitterly  to  rue  the  senseless  bar- 
gain, for  that  applause  is  as  certainly  insin- 
cere as  that  birthright  is  high.  Here  is  one 
who,  ingloriously  sinking  with  compulsion 
and  laborious  flight,  consciously  confounds 
culture  with  mere  knowledge — speaking  as 
if  a  boarding-school  Miss,  who  had  read 
Swing's  Geography,  were  therein  superior 
to  Sttabo.  There,  Thomas  Macaulay,  we 
thought  thou  art  contradicting  thy  former 


and  better  self,  for  we  well  remember  thee 
speaking  in  an  article  with  withering  con* 
tempt  of  those  who  prefer  to  that  *'*'  fine  old 
geography  of  Strabo  "  the  pompous  inani- 
ties of  Pinkerton.  And  dost  thou  deem 
thyself,  all  accomplished  as  thou  art,  nearer 
to  the  infinite  mind  than  Pythagoras  or 
Plato,  because  thou  knowest  more  ?  And 
when  he  spoke  again  extempore,  he  sound- 
ed a  still  lower  deep,  and  we  began  almost 
to  fancy  that  there  must  be  some  natural 
deficiency  in  a  mind  so  intensely  cultivated, 
which  could  not  shake  as  good,  or  better 
speeches,  than  even  his  first,  *'  out  of  his 
sleeve."  But  the  other  proceedings  and 
haranguings  of  that  evening  were  not  cer- 
tainly fitted  to  eclipse  his  brightness, 
though  they  were  calculated,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  to  drive  the  truly  eloquent  to  the 
woods,  to  find  in  the  old  trees  a  more  con- 
genial audience. 

The  House  of  Commons,  we  are  told, 
hushes  to  hear  him,  but  this  may  arise  from 
other  reasons  than  the  mere  power  of  his 
eloquence.  He  has  a  name,  and  there  is 
far  too  much  even  in  Parliament  of  that  base 
parasitical  element,  which,  while  denying 
ordinary  courtesy  to  the  untried,  has  its 
knee  delicately  hinged  to  bend  in  supple 
homage  to  the  acknowledged.  He  avoids, 
again,  the  utterance  of  all  extreme  opinions 
— never  startles  or  offends — ^never  shoots 
abroad  forked  flashes  of  truth ;  and  besides, 
nis  speaking  is,  in  its  way,  a  very  peculiar 
treat.  Like  his  articles,  it  generally  gives 
pleasure ;  and  who  can  deny  themselves  an 
opportunity  of  beinff  pleased,  any  more 
than  a  dish  of  strawberries  and  cream  in 
summer  time.  Therefore,  the  House,  was 
silent — its  perpetual  undersong  subsided — 
even  Roebuck's  bristles  were  wont  to  lower, 
and  Joseph  Hume's  careful  front  to  relax — 
when  the  right  honorable  member  for 
Edinburgh  was  on  his  legs.  But  kt  is,  in 
our  idea,  the  orator  who  fronts  the  storm 
and  crushes  it  into  silence— who  snatches 
the  prejudice  from  three  hundred  frowning 
foreheads  and  binds  it  as  a  crown  unto  him 
— and  who,  not  on  some  other  and  less 
difficult  arena,  but  on  that  very  field,  wins 
the  laurels  which  he  is  to  wear.  Those  are 
the  eloquent  sentences  which,  though  hard- 
ly heard  above  the  tempest  of  opposition, 
yet  are  heard — and  felt  as  well  as  heard — 
and  obeyed  as  well  as  felt,  whic)&  bespeak 
the  surges  at  their  loudest,  and  immediate- 
ly there  is  a  great  calm. 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  as  our  laat 
general  remark  on  Macaulay,  to  call  him 
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niher  a  luge  and  broad,  than  a  subtle,  sin- 
eere,  or  profonnd  spirit.  A  simple  child 
of  Jf^atore,  trembling  before  the  air  played 
by  some  invisible  musician  behind  him, 
what  picture  coidd  be  more  exactly  his  an- 
tithesis ?  Bat  neither  has  he,  in  any  high 
degree,  either  the  gift  of  philosophic  ana- 
lysis, or  the  subtle  idealizing  power  of  the 
poel.  Clear,  direct,  uncircumspeotiye 
thought — Tivid  vision  of  the  characters  he 
describes^— an  eye  to  see,  rather  than  an  im- 
agination to  combine — strong,  but  subdued 
enthusiasm — learning  of  a  wide  range,  and 
information  still  more  wonderful  in  its  mi- 
nuteness and  accuracy'^— a  style  limited  and 
circumscribed  by  mannerism,  but  having 
all  power  and  richness  possible  within  its 
own  range — full  of  force,  though  void  of 
freedom — and  a  tone  of  conscious  mastery, 
in  his  treatment  of  every  subject,  are  some 
of  the  qualities  which  build  him  up~a 
strong  and  thoroughly  furnished  man,  fit 
surely  for  more  massive  deeds  than  either  a 
series  of  sparkling  essays,  or  what  shall 
probably  be  a  one-sided  history. 

In  passing  from  his  general  characteris- 
tics to  his  particular  works,  there  is  one 
circumstance  in  favor  of  the  critic. 
While  many  authors  are  much,  their  writ- 
ings are  little  known ;  but  if  ever  any  writ- 
ings were  published,  it  is  Macaulay's.  A 
glare  of  publicity,  as  wide  almost  as  the 
sunshine  of  the  globe,  rests  upon  them; 
and  it  is  always  easier  to  speak  to  men  of 
what  they  know  perfectly,  than  of  what  they 
know  in  part.  To  this  there  is  perhaps  an 
exception  in  his  contributions  to  ^*  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine."  That  periodical, 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  aware,  was  of 
limited  circulation,  and  limited  life.  ''  It 
qparkled — was     exhaled,    and     went     to 

;"  yet  Professor  Wilson  has  been  known 

to  say,  that  its  four  or  five  volumes  are 
equal  in  talent  to  any  four  or  five  in  the 
compass  of  periodical  literature.  To  this 
opinion  we  must  respectfully  demur — ^at 
least  we  found  the  reading  of  two  or  three 
of  them  rather  a  hard  task,  the  sole  relief 
being  in  the  papers  of  Macaulav,  and  would 
be  disposed  to  prefer  an  equal  number  of 
"  Blackwood,"  "  Tait,"  or  the  "  Old  Lon- 
don Magazine." 

Macaulay's  best  contributions  to  this  are 
a  series  of  poems,  entitled,  ^'  Lays  of  the 
Roundheads. "  These,  though  less  known 
than  his  *'*'  Lays  of  the  League,"  which  also 
appeared  in  *^  Knight,"  are,  we  think,  su- 
perior. They  are  fine  anticipations  of  the 
^'Lays  of  Ancient  Rome."     Like  Soott, 


vaulting  between  Claverhonse  and  Barley, 
and  entering  with  equal  gusto  into  the 
souls  of  both,  Macaulay  sings  with  equal 
spirit  the  song  of  the  enthusiastic  Cavalier 
and  that  of  the  stem  Roundhead.  He 
could  have  acted  as  poet-laureate  to  Han- 
nibal as  well  as  to  the  republic,  and  his 
''  Lays  of  Carthage  "  would  have  been  as 
sweet,  as  strong,  and  more  pathetic  than  his 
"  Lays  of  Rome."  "  How  happy  could  he 
be  with  either,  were  t'  other  dear  charmer 
away."  Not  thus  could  Carlyle  pass  from 
his  '^  Life  of  Cromwell "  to  a  panegyric  on 
the  ^^  Man  of  Blood,"  whose  eyes 

*<  Could  bear  to  look  on  toriurBy  luX  dunt  not  look 


on  war- 


n 


But  Macaulay  is  the  artist,  sympathuing 
more  with  the  poetry  than  with  the  prind- 
ples  of  the  great  puritanic  contest. 

His  Roman  Lays,  though  of  a  later  date, 
fall  naturally  under  the  same  category  of 
consideration.  These,  when  published, 
took  the  majority  of  the  public  by  surprise, 
who  were  nearly  as  astonished  at  this  late 
flowering  of  poetry,  in  the  celebrated  critic, 
as  were  the  Edinburgh  people,  more  re- 
cently, at  the  portentous  tidings  that  Pa- 
trick Robertson,  also,  was  among  the  poets. 
The  initiated,  however,  acquainted  with  his 
previous  effusions,  hailed  the  phenomenon 
(not  as  in  Patrick's  case,  with  shouts  of  spurt- 
ing laughter),  but  with  bursts  of  applause, 
which  the  general  voice  more  than  confirm- 
ed. The  day  when  the  Lays  appeared, 
though  deep  in  autumn,  seemed  a^  belated 
dog-day,  so  frantic  did  their  admirers  be- 
come. Homer,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and 
Byron,  were  now  to  hide  their  diminished 
heads,  for  an  old  friend  under  a  new  face 
had  arisen  to  eclipse  them  all.  And,  for 
martial  spirit,  we  are  free  to  confess  the 
Lays  have  never  been  surpassed,  save  by 
Homer,  Scott,  and  by  Bums,  whose  one 
epithet'^  red  wat  shod," whose  one  descrip- 
tion of  the  dving  Scotch  soldier  in  the 
"  Earnest  Cry,''  and  whose  one  song,  "Go 
fetch  for  me  a  pint  of  wine,"  are  enough  to 
stamp  him  among  the  foremost  of  martial 
poets.  Macaulav's  ballads  sound  in  parts 
like  the  thongs  of  Bellona.  Written,  it  is 
said,  in  the  war  office,  the  Genius  of  Battle 
might  be  figured  bending  over  the  author, 
sternly  smiling  on  her  last  poet,  and  shed- 
dine  from  her  wings  a  ruddy  light  upon  his 
rapidly  and  furiously-filling  pa^e.  fiut  the 
poetry  of  war  is  not  of  the  highest  order. 
Seldom,  except  when  the  war  is  ennobled 
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by  some  great  oatue,  as  when  Deborah  ut- 
tered her  nneqaalled  thankegiving,  can  the 
touch  of  the  sword  extract  the  ridiest  life's 
blood  of  poetry.  Selfish  is  the  ezultatioik 
over  victory,  selfish  'the  wailing  under  de- 
feat. The  song  of  the  sword  must  soon 
give  place  to  the  song  of  the  bell ;  and  the 

Eastoral  ditty  pronounced,  over  the  reaping 
ook  shall  surpass  all  lyrical  baptisms  of 
the  spear.  As  it  is,  the  gulph  between  the 
Lays — amazin^y  spiritedthough  they  be — 
and  intellectual,  imaginative,  or  moral  po- 
etry, is  nearly  as  wide  as  between  CheVy 
Chase  and  Laodamia.  Besides,  the  Lays 
are  in  a  great  measure  centos ;  the  images 
are  no  more  original  than  the  facts,  and  tne 
poetic  effect  is  produced  through  the  singu- 
lar rapidity,  energy,  and  felicity  of  the  nar- 
ration, and  the  breathless  rush  of  the  verse, 
^' which  rings  to  boot  and  saddle.-'  One 
of  the  finest  touches,  for  example,  is  imitat- 
ed from  Scott. 

«<  The  kites  know  well  the  Jong  stem  swell 
That  bids  the  Bomant  dose" — 

Macaulay  has  it.  In  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
it  is: — 


M 


The  exulting  eagle  screamed  afar, 
She  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war»" 


Indeed,  no  part  of  the  Lays  rises  higher 
than  the  better  passages  of  Scott.  As  a 
whole,  they  are  more  imitative  and  less 
rich  in  figure  and  language  than  his  poetry ; 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
powers  revealed  in  them  which  his  prose 
works  had  not  previously  and  amply  dis- 
closed. In  fact,  their  excessive  popularity 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  new  atti- 
tude in  which  they  presented  their  writer. 
Louff  accustomed  to  speak  to  the  public,  he 
suddenly  volunteered  to  sing,  ana  his  song 
was  harmonious,  and  between  gratitude  ana 
surprise  was  vehemently  encored.  It  was 
as  if  Helen  Faucit  were  to  commence  to  lec- 
ture, and  should  lecture  well ;  or  as  though 
Douglas  Jerrold  were  to  announce  a  volume 
of  sermons,  and  the  sermons  turn  out  to  be 
excellent  This,  after  all,  would  only  prove 
versatility  of  talent ;  it  would  not  enlarge 
our  conception  of  the  real  calibre  of  their 
powers,  r^ay,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert, 
that  certiun  passaffes  of  Macaulay's  prose 
rise  higher  than  the  finest  raptures  of  his 
poetry,  and  that  the  term  Eloauence  will 
measure  the  loftiest  reaches  of  either. 

This  brings  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  his 
contributions  to  the  ^^  Kdinbur^  Review." 


We  confess,  that  had  we  been  called  oa 
while  new  from  reading  those  produotions, 
our  verdict  on  them  would  have  been  much 
more  enthusiastic.  Their  immediate  effect 
is  absolutely  intoxicating.  Each  reads  like 
a  new  Waverley  tale.  ^' More— give  us 
more — it  is  divine  !"  we  cry,*like  the  Cy- 
clops when  he  tasted  of  the  wine  of  Outis. 
As  Pitt  adjourned  the  court  after  tSheri^ 
dan^s  Begum  speech,  so,  in  order  to  judge 
fairly,  we  are  compelled  to  adjourn  the  cri« 
tidsm.  Days  even  have  to  elapse  ere  the 
stem  question  begins  slowly,  through  the 
golden  mist,  to  lift  up  its  head — *'  What 
have  you  gained  ?  Have  you  only  risen 
from  a  more  refined  ^  Noctea  Ambrosianae  P 
Have  you  only  been  conversing  with  an  ele- 
gant artist  ?  or  has  a  prophet  been  detaining 
vou  in  his  terrible  grasp?  or  has  Apollo 
been  touohinff  your  trembling  ears  ?"  As  we 
answer,  we  umost  blush,  remembering  our 
tame  and  sweet  subjection;  and  yet  the 
moment  that  the  encnantment  again  assaila 
us,  it  again  is  certain  to  prevail. 

But  vdiat  is  the  explanation  of  this 
power  ?  Is  it  altogiether  magical,  or  does 
It  admit  of  analysb  ?  Macamay's  writings 
have  one  very  peculiar  and  very  popular 
quality.  They  are  eminently  clear.  They 
can  by  no  possibility,  at  any  time,  be  nebu- 
lous. You  can  read  them  as  you  run. 
School-boys  4evour  them  with  as  much  zest 
as  bearded  men.  This  clearness  is,  we 
think,  connected  with  deficiency  in  his 
speculative  and  imaginative  faculties  ?  but 
it  does  not  so  appear  to  the  majority  of 
readers.  Walking  in  an  even  and  distinct 
pathway,  not  one  stumbling  stone  or  alley 
of  gloom  in  its  whole  course,  no  Hill  of  Dif- 
ficuty  rning,  nor  Path  of  Danger  diverge 
ing,  greeted,  too,  by  endless  vistas  of  in- 
terest and  beauty,  all  are  but  too  glad,  and 
too  grateful,  to  get  so  trippingly  along. 
Vanity,  also,  whispers  to  the  more  ambi- 
tious :  What  we  can  so  easily  understand 
we  could  easily  equal ;  and  thus  are  the 
readers  kept  on  happy  terms  both  with  the 
author  ana  themselves.  His  writings  have 
all  the  stimulus  of  oracular  decision,  with- 
out one  particle  of  oracular  darkness.  His 
papers,  too,  are  thickly  studded  with  facts. 
This  itself,  in  an  age  like  ours,  is  enough 
to  recommend  them,  especiallv  when  these 
facts  are  so  carefully  selectea — when  told 
now  with  emphasis  so  striking,  and  now  widi 
negligence  so  graceful ;  and  when  suspended 
around  a  theory  at  once  daailing  ana  dight 
— at  Once  paradoxical  and  pleasing.  The 
reader,  beguiled,  believes  himself  reading 
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Bometliiiig  mora  agreeable  than  history,  and 
more  yeracioos  than  fiction.     It  is  a  very 
walti    of   facts    that    he  witnesses;    and 
jet  how  consoling  to  reflect  that  they  are 
HciB  after  all !     Again,  Macaulay,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  hinted,  is  given  to  para- 
dozes.     But  then  these  paradoxes  are  so 
harmless,  so  respectable,  so  well-behaved 
— his   originalities  are  so  orthodox — and 
his  mode  of  expressing  them  is  at  once  so 
strong  and  so  measured — that  people  feel 
both  the  tickling  sensation  of  novelty  and  a 
perfect  sense  of  safety,  and  are  slow  to  ad- 
mit that  the  author,  instead  of  being  a  bold, 
IS  »  timorons  thinker,  one  of  the  literary 
as  well  as  political  jtufe-tin^tf.     Again,  his 
manner  and  style  are  thoroughly  English. 
As  iiis  sympathies  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
with  BInglish  modes  of  thought  and  habits 
of  action,  so  his  language  is  a  stream  of 
English  undefiled.  All  the  territories  which 
it  has  traversed  have  enriched,  without  co- 
loring its  waters.     Even  the  most  valuable 
of  German  refinements — such  as  that  com- 
mon one  of  subjective  and  objective — are 
sternly  shved.     That  philosophic  diction 
which  has  oeen  from  Germany  so  generally 
transplanted,  is    denied    admittance  into 
Macaulay 's    grounds,  exciting    a   shrewd 
suspicion  that  he  does  not  often  require  it 
for    philosophical   purposes.      Scarcely    a 
phrase  or  word  .is  introduced  which  Swift 
wonld  not  have  sanctioned*     In  anxiety  to 
avoid  a  barbarous  and  Mosaic  diction,  he 
goes  to  the  other  extreme,  and  practises 
purism  and  elaborate  simplicity.     Perhaps 
under  a  weightier  burden,  like  Charon^s 
skiff,  such  a  style  might  break  down ;  but, 
as  it  is,  it  floats  on,  and  carries  the  reader 
with  it,  in  all  safety,  rapidity,  and  ease. 
Again,  this  writer    has — apart    from    his 
deamess,  his    bridled    paradox,  and    his 
English  style — a  power  of  interesting  his 
readers,  which  we  may  call,  for  want  of  a 
more  definite  term,  tact.     This  art  he  has 
taught  himself  gradually ;  for  in  his  earlier 
articles,  such  as  that  on  *'  Milton,"  and 
the  **  Present  Administration,"  there  were 
a  prodigality  and  a  recklessness — a  prodi- 
gality of  image,  and  a  recklessness  of  state- 
ment— ^which  argued  an  impulsive  nature, 
not  likely  so  soon  to  subside  into  a  tacti- 
dan.     Long  ago.  however,  has  he  changS 
tout  cela.     Now  he  can  set  his  elaborate 
passages    at  proper  distances   from   each 
other ;  he  peppers  his  page  more  sparingly 
with  the  oondmients  of  metaphor  and  image ; 
he  interposes  anecdotes  to  break  the  blase 
of  his  splendor ;  he  consciously  stands  at 


ease,  nay,  condescends  to  nod,  the  better 
to  prepare  his  reader,  and  breathe  himself 
for  a  grand  gallop  ;  and  though  he  has  not 
the  art  to  conceal  his  ^art,  yet  he  has  the 
skill  always  to  fix  his  reader — always  to 
write,  as  he  himself  says  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  "  what  everybody  will  like  to  read." 
Still  fntther,  and  finally,  he  has  a  quality 
different  from  and  superior  to  all  these — he 
has  a  genuine  literary  enthusiasm,  which 
public  life  has  not  yet  been  able  to  chill. 
He  is  not  an  inspired  child,  but  he  is  still 
an  ardent  schoolboy,  and  what  many  count 
and  call  his  literary  vice  we  count  his  lite- 
rary salvation.     It  is  this  unfeigned  love 
of  letters  and  genius  which  (dexterously 
managed,  indeed)  is  the   animating    and 
inspiring  element    of   Macaulay's    better 
criticisms,  and  the  redeeming  point  in  his 
worse.     It  is   a  love  which  many  waters 
have  been  unable  to  destroy,  and  which 
shall    bum  till  death.     When   he  retires 
from  public  life,  like  Lord  Grenville,  he 
may  say,  '^  I  return  to  Plato  and  the  Iliad." 
We  must  be  permitted,  ere  we  close,  a 
few  remarks  on  some  of  his  leading  papers. 
Milton  was  his  ^'  Reuben — ^his  first-born — 
the  beginning  of  his  strength ;  and  thought 
by  many  ^'  the  excellency  of  dignity,  and 
the  excellency  of  power."    It  was  gorgeous 
as  an  eastern  tale.     He  threw  such  a  glare 
about  Milton,  that  at  times  you  could  not 
see  him.    The  article  came  clashing  down 
on  the  floor  of  our  literature  like  a  gauntlet 
of  defiance,  and  all  wondered  what  young 
Titan  could  have  lauuched  it.     Many  in- 
quired, ^^  Starting  at  such  a  rate,  whither 
is  he  likely  to  go  .^"    Meanwhile  the  wiser, 
while  admiring,  quietly  smiled,  and  whis- 
pered in  reply,  ^^  At  such  a  rate  no  man 
can  or  ought  to  advance."    Meanwhile, 
too,  a  tribute  to  Milton  from  across  the 
waters,  less  brilliant,  but  springing  from  a 
more  complete  and  mellow  sympathy  with 
him,  though  at  first  overpowered,  began 
steadily  and  slowly  to  gain  the  superior 
suffrage  of  the  age,  and  from  that  pride  of 
place  has  not  yet  receded.  On  the  contraryi 
Macaulay^s  paper  he  himself  now  treats  as 
the  brilliant  Dastard  of  his  mind.     Of  such 
spkndida  vitia  he  need  not  be  ashamed* 
We  linger  as  we  remember  the  wild  de- 
light with  which  we  first  read  his  picture  of 
the  Puritans,  ere  it  was  hackneyed  by  quo- 
tation, and  ere  we  thought  it  a  rhetoncal 
bravura.     How  bnming  his  print  of  Dante ! 
The  best  frontispiece  to  this  paper  on  Mil- 
ton would  be  the  figure  of  Robert  Hall,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  lying  on  his  back,  and 
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learning  Italian,  in  order  to  verify  Macan- 
lay's  description  of  the  ''  Man  that  had 
been  in  HelL^' 

In  what  a  different  light  does  the  review 
of  Croker's  Boswell  exhibit  our  author  ? 
He  sets  out  like  Shenstone,  by  saying  ^'  I 
will,  I  will  be  witty ;"  and  like  him,  the  will 
and  the  power  are  equal.  Macaulay's  ifit 
is  always  sarcasm — sarcasm  embittered  by 
indignation,  and  yet  performing  its  minute 
dissections  with  judicial  gravity,  j^ere  he 
catches  his  Radamanthus  of  the  Shades,  in 
the  upper  air  of  literature,  and  his  ven- 

feance  is  more  ferocious  than  his  wont.  He 
rst  flays,  then  kills,  then  tramples,  and 
then  hangs  his  victim  in  chains.  It  is  the 
onset  of  one  whose  time  is  short,  and  who 
expects  reprisals  in  another  region.  Nor 
will  his  sarcastic  vein,  once  awakened  against 
Croker,  sleep  till  it  has  scorched  poor  JBozzy 
to  ashes,  and  even  singed  the  awful  wig  of 
Johnson.  We  cannot  comprehend  Macau- 
lay's  fury  at  Boswell,  whom  he  crushes  with 
a  most  disproportionate  expenditure  of 
power  and  anger.  Nor  can  we  coincide 
with  his  eloquent  enforcement  of  the  opi- 
nion, first  propounded  by  Burke,  then  se- 
conded by  Mackintosh,  and  which  seems  to 
have  become  general,  that  Johnson  is 
greater  in  Boswell's  book  than  in  his  own 
works.  To  this  we  demur.  Boswell's  book 
gives  us  little  idea  of  Johnson's  eloquence, 
or  power  of  grappling  with  higher  subjects — 
<<  Rasselas"  and  the  ^'  Lives  of  the  Poets" 
do.  Boswell's  book  does  justice  to  John- 
eon's  wit,  readiness,  and  fertility ;  but  if  we 
would  see  the  full  force  of  his  fancy,  the 
full  energy  of  his  invective,  and  his  full 
sensibility  to,  and  command  over,  the 
moral  sublime,  we  must  consult  such  papers 
in  the  ^'  Idler"  as  that  wonderful  one  on 
the  Vultures,  or  in  the  ^^  Rambler,"  as 
Anningait  and  Ajut,  his  London,  and  his 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  Boswell,  we 
venture  to  assert,  has  not  saved  one  great 
sentence  of  his  Idol — such  as  we  may  find 
profusely  scattered  in  his  own  writings — 
nor  has  recorded  fully  any  of  those  conver- 
sations, in  which,  pitted  against  Parr  or 
Burke,  he  talked  his  best.  If  Macaulay 
merely  means  that  Boswell,  through  what 
he  has  preserved,  and  through  his  own  un- 
ceasing admiration,  gives  us  a  higher  con- 
ception of  Johnson's  every  day  powers  of 
mind  than  his  writings  supply,  he  is  right ; 
but  in  expressly  claiming  the  immortality 
for  the  '^  careless  table-talk,"  which  he 
denies  to  the  works,  and  forgetting  that 


the  works  discover  higher  faculties  in  spe- 
cial display,  we  deem  him  mistaken. 

In  attacking  Johnson's  style,  Macaulay 
is,  unconsciously,  a  suicide — not  that  his 
style  is  modelled  upon  Johnson's,  or  that  he 
abounds  in  sesquipedalia  verba — he  has 
never  needed  large  or  new  words,  either  to 
cloak  up  mere  common-place,  or  to  express 
absolute  originality-  -but  many  of  the  faults 
he  charges  against  Johnson  belong  to  him- 
self. Uniformity  of  march — want  of  flexi- 
bility and  ease — consequent  difficulty  in 
adapting  itself  to  common  subjects — per- 
petual and  artfully  balanced  antithesis, 
were,  at  any  rate,  once  peculiarities  of 
Macaulay's  writing,  as  well  as  of  Johnson's, 
nor  are  they  yet  entirely  relinquished. 
After  all,  such  faults  are  only  the  awkward 
steps  of  the  elephant,  which  only  the  mon- 
key can  deride.  Or  we  may  compare  them 
to  the  unwieldy,  but  sublime,  movements 
of  a  giant  telescope,  which  turns  slowly 
and  solemnly,  as  if  in  time  and  tune  with 
the  stately  steps  of  majesty  with  which  the 
great  objects  it  contemplates  are  revolving. 

The  article  on  Byron,  for  light  and  spark- 
ling brilliancy,  is  Macaulay's  finest  paper. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  sufficiently  grave  or 
profound  for  the  subject.  There  are,  we 
think,  but  two  modes  of  properly  writing 
about  Byron — the  one  is  the  Monody,  the 
other  the  Impeachment ;  this  paper  is  nei- 
ther. Mere  criticism  over  sucn  dread  dust 
is  impertinent ;  mere  panegyric  impossible. 
Either  with  condemnation  meltine  down  in 
irrepressible  tears,  or  with  tears  £rying  up 
in  strong  censure,  should  we  approach  the 
memory  of  Byron,  if,  indeed,  eternal  si- 
lence were  not  better  still. 

Over  one  little  paper  we  are  apt  to  pause 
with  a  peculiar  fondness — the  paper  on 
Bunyan.  As  no  one  has  greater  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans  without  hav- 
ing any  with  their  peculiar  sentiments  than 
Carlyle,  so  no  one  sympathizes  more  with 
the  literature  of  that  period,  without  much 
else  in  common  (unless  we  except  Southey), 
than  Macaulay.  The  "  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
is  to  him,  as  to  many,  almost  a  craze.  He 
cannot  speak  calmly  about  it.  It  continues 
to  shine  in  the  purple  light  of  youth ; 
and,  amid  all  the  paths  he  has  traversed, 
he  has  never  forgotten  that  immortal  path 
which  Bunyan 's  genius  has  so  boldly  map- 
ped out,  so  variously  peopled,  and  so  richly 
adorned.  How  can  it  be  forgotten,  since 
it  is  at  once  the  miniature  of  the  entire 
world,  and  a  type  of  the  progress  of  every 
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earnest  soul?  The  City  of  Destruction, 
tho  Slough  of  Despond,  the  Delectable 
MoTintains,  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  Beulah,  and  the  Black  River,  are 
still  extant,  unchangeable  realities,  as  long 
as  man  continues  to  be  tried  and  to  triumph. 
But  it  is  loss  in  this  typical  aspect  than  as 
an  interesting  tale  that  Macaulay  seems  to 
admire  it.  Were  we  to  look  at  it  in  this 
light  alone,  we  should  vastly  prefer  "  Tur- 
pin's  Ride  to  York,"  or  "  Tam  O'Shanter's 
Progress  to  Alio  way  Kirk."  But  as  an 
unconscious  mythic  history  of  man's  moral 
and  spiritual  advance,  its  immortality  is 
secure,  though  its  merits  are  as  yet  in  this 
point  little  appreciated.  Bunyan,  indeed, 
knew  not  what  he  did  ;  but  then  he  spake 
inspired ;  his  deep  heart  prompted  him  to 
say  that  to  which  all  deep  hearts  in  all  ages 
should  respond;  and  we  may  confidently 
predict  that  never  shall  that  road  be  shut 
up  or  deserted.  As  soon  stop  the  current 
or  change  the  course  of  ;the  black  and 
bridgeless  river. 

We  might  have  dwelt,  partly  in  praise 
and  partly  in  blame,  on  some  of  his  other 
articles — might,  for  instance,  have  combat- 
ed his  slump  and  summary  condemnation, 
in  "  Dryden,"  of  Ossian's  poems — poems 
which,  striking,  as  they  did,  all  Europe  to 
the  soul,  must  have  had  some  merit,  and 
which,  laid  for  years  to  the  burning  heart  of 
Napoleon,  must  have  had  some  correspond- 
ing fire.  That,  said  Coleridge,  of  Thom- 
son's **  Seasons,"  lying  on  the  cottage 
window-sill,  is  true  fame ;  but  was  there 
no  true  fame  in  the  fact  that  Napoleon, 
as  he  bridged  the  Alps,  and  made  at 
Lodi  impossibility  itself  the  slave  of  his 
genius,  had  these  poems  in  his  travelling 
carriage  ^  Could  the  chosen  companion 
of  such  a  soul,  in  such  moments,  be 
altogether  false  and  worthless?  Ossian's 
Poems  we  regard  as  a  ruder  "  Robbers" — 
a  real  though  clouded  voice  of  poetry,  rising 
in  a  low  age,  prophesying  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  miracles  whi^h  followed  ;  and 
we  doubt  if  Macaulay  himself  has  ever 
equalled  some  of  the  nobler  flights  of  Mac- 
pherson.  We  may  search  his  writings  long 
ere  we  find  anything  so  sublime,  thougE  we 
may  find  many  passages  equally  ambitious, 
'^.s  the  Address  to  the  Sun. 

He  closes  his  collected  articles  with  his 
Warren  Hastings,  as  with  a  grand  finale. 
This  we  read  with  the  more  interest,  as  we 
fancy  it  a  chapter  extracted  from  his  forth- 
coming history.  As  such  it  justifies  our  criti- 
cism bj  anticipation.    Its  personal  and  lite- 


rary sketches  are  unequalled,  garnished  as 
they  are  with  select  scandal,  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  accompaniments  of  dramatic 
art.  Hastings'  trial  is  a  picture  to  which 
that  of  Lord  Erskine,  highly  wrought 
though  it  be,  is  vague  and  forced,  and  which, 
in  its  thick  and  crude  magnificence,  reminds 
you  of  tho  descriptions  of  Tacitus,  or  (sin- 
gular connexion  !)  of  the  paintings  of  Ho- 
garth. As  in  Hogarth,  the  variety  of  figures 
and  circumstances  is  prodigious,  and  each 
and  all  bear  upon  the  main  object,  to  which 
they  point  like  fingers  ;  so  from  every  face, 
figure,  aspect,  and  attitude,  in  the  crowded 
hall  df  Westminster,  light  rushes  on  the 
brow  of  Hastings,  who  seems  a  fallen  god 
in  the  centre  of  the  god-like  radiance. 
Even  Fox's  "  sword"  becomes  significant, 
and  seems  to  thirst  for  the  pro-consul's 
destruction.  But  Macaulay,  though  equal 
to  descriptions  of  men  in  all  difficult  and 
even  sublime  postures,  never  describes  scen- 
ery well.  His  landscapes  are  too  artificial 
and  elaborate.  When,  for  example,  he  paints 
Paradise  in  Byron  or  Pandemonium  in 
Dryden,  it  is  all  by  parts  and  parcels,  and 
you  see  him  pausing  and  rubbing  his  brows 
between  each  lovely  or  each  terrible  item. 
The  scene  reluctantly  comes  or  rather  is 
pulled  into  view,  in  slow  and  painful  series. 
Jt  does  not  rush  over  his  eye,  and  require 
to  be  detained  in  its  giddy  passage.  Hence 
his  picture  of  India  in  Hastings  is  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  an  Indian  village,  but 
not  of  India,  the  country.  You  have  the 
*'  old  oaks" — the  graceful  maiden  with  the 
pitcher  on  her  head — the  courier  shaking 
his  bunch  of  iron  rings  to  scare  away  the 
hyenas — but  where  are  the  eternal  bloom, 
the  immemorial  temples,  the  vast  blood- 
spangled  mists  of  superstition,  idolatry, 
and  caste,  which  brood  over  the  sweltering 
land— the  Scotlands  of  jungle,  lighted  up 
by  the  eyes  of  tigers  as  with  infernal  stars 
— the  Ganges,  the  lazy  deity  of  the  land, 
creeping  down  reluctantly  to  the  sea — the 
heat,  encompassing  the  country  like  a  sullen 
sleepy  hell — the  swift  steps  of  tropical 
Death,  heard  amid  the  sulphury  silence — 
the  ancient  monumental  look,  proclaiming 
that  all  things  here  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  or  seen 
in  the  hazy  distance  as  the  girdle  of  the 
land — the  highest  peaks  of  earth  soaring  up 
toward  the  sun — Sirius,  the  throne  of  God  ? 
Macaulay  too  much  separates  the  material 
from  the  moral  aspects  of  the  scene,  instead 
of  blending  them  together  as  exponents  of 
the  one  great  fact,  India. 
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But  we  must  stop.  Ere  dosing,  how- 
ever, we  are  tempted  to  add,  as  preachers 
do,  a  solid  inference  or  two  from  gur  pre- 
vious remarks.  First,  we  think  we  can  in- 
dicate the  field  on  which  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
likely  yet  to  gain  his  truest  and  permanent 
fame.  It  is  in  writing  the  lAterary  History 
of  his  country.  Such  a  work  is  still  a  de- 
sideratum 'y  and  no  living  writer  is  so  well 
qualified  by  his  learning  and  peculiar  gifts 
-—by  his  powers  and  prejudices — by  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  to  supply  it.  In 
this  he  is  far  more  assured  of  success  than 
in  any  political  or  philosophical  history. 
With  what  confidence  and  delight  would 
the  public  follow  his  guidance,  from  the 
times  of  Chaucer  to  those  of  Cowper,  when 
our  literature  ceased  to  be  entirely  natural, 
and  even  a  stage  or  two  further !  Of  such 
a  ^'  progress^'  we  proclaim  him  worthy  to 
be  the  Great-heart !  Secondly,  we  infer 
from  a  retrospect  of  his  whole  career,  the 
evils  of  a  too  easy  and  a  too  early  success* 
It  is  by  an  early  Achillean  baptism  alone 
that  men  can  secure  Achillean  invulnera- 
bility, or  confirm  Achillean  strength.  This 
was  the  redeeming  point  in  Byron's  history. 
Though  a  lord,  he  had  to  undergo  a  stem 
training,  which  indurated  and  strengthened 
him  to  a  pitch,  which  all  the  after  bland- 


ishments of  society  could  not  weaken. 
Society  did  not — in  spite  of  our  author — 
spoil  him  by  its  favor,  though  it  infuriated 
him  by  its  resentment.  But  he  has  been 
the  iavored  and  petted  child  of  good  for- 
tune. There  has  been  no  "  crook,'?'  till  of 
late,  either  in  his  political  or  literary 
^^lot."  If  he  has  not  altogether  inherited 
he  has  approached  the  verge  of  the  curse, 
^'  Wo  to  you,  when  all  men  shall  speak 
well  of  you."  No  storms  have  unbared 
his  mind  to  its  depths.  It  has  been  hia 
uniformly  to — 

'<  PuTsue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale."* 

Better  all  this  for  his  own  peace  than  for 
his  power,  or  for  the  permanent  effect  of 
his  writings* 

Let  us  congratulate  him,  finally,  on  his 
temporary  defeat.  A  few  more  such  vic- 
tories as  he  had  formerly  gained,  and  he 
had  been  undone.  A  few  more  such  de- 
feats ;  and  if  he  be,  as  we  believe,  essen- 
tially a  man,  he  may  yet,  in  the  ^'  strength 
of  the  lonely,"  in  the  consciousness  and 
terrible  self-satisfaction  of  those  who  deem 
themselves  injuriously  assailed,  perform 
such  deeds  of  derring-do  as  shall  abash  his 
adversaries  and  astonish  even  himself. 
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lAn  artlele  of  singular  eaodor  tii4  9!tA\itj,  whldi  does  better 
justice  to  the  flume  of  the  celebrated  pbiloat^er  than  he  baa 
vsoally  receired  at  the  hands  of  the  oritlcs.  The  sul^Jeots  !&• 
eldentally  dlseiissed  with  sneh  rigor  aocteinditloD,  as  well  as 
the  facts  it  groaps  together,  entitle  the  elsaj  to  the  reader's 
attention.— Eo.] 

Among  tbe  pleasures  of  an  author,  wbo 
has  sufficient  vanity  to  think  that  his  works 
will  live,  and  yet  never  become  common, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  anticipation  of 
a  complete  edition,  printed  in  elegant  type, 
and  enriched  with  copious  notes,  is  one 
that  affords  peculiar  gratification.    In  past 


days,  when  there  were  fewer  readers,  and 
the  press  was  slotrer  in  its  operations,  a  sort 
of  forekno>fledge  of  the  advancement  of 
society  must  have  given  great  vividness  to 
the  dream  of  posthumous  renown.  Never- 
theless, when  the  author  is  no  more,  and  his 
visions  are  realised,  there  is,  in  some  cases, 
good  reason  for  the  inquiry,  why  they  were 
not  allowed  to  remain  a  shadow  ?  Why  he 
has  been  reanimated  and  brought  again 
under  the  ijotice  of  the  public .'  Is  he  in* 
troduced  to  ns  afresh,  merely  on  the  score 
of  individual  taste,  or  is  there  a  large  sym- 
pathy ready  to  welcome  him,  owing  to  the 
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profound  interest  which  ho  has  insjfttred  on 
the  great  questions  of  human  existence  ? 
la  he  A  writer  who  was  over-rated  or  ill-ap- 
preciated while  living,  and  from  whose  fame 
posterity  is,  in  the  one  case,  to  make  the 
neeesaary  deduction ;  in  the  other,  to  award 
him  ample  vindioation?  And  further, 
among  those  who  own  his  power  and  do 
homage  to  his  genius,  is  the  main  hond 
which  unites  them  to  him,  that  full  cordi- 
ality of  head  and  heart  which  makes  them 
one  with  his  principles;  or,  amidst  the 
confession  of  his  intellectual  pre-eminence, 
does  he  revolt  the  l»etter  feelings  of  his 
readers,  and  lead  them  to  look  upon  his 
doctrines  with  considerable  detestation  ?  If 
he  wrote  on  topics  of  permanent  interest, 
did  he,  or  did  he  not,  take  those  broad 
views  of  mankind,  which,  rising  above  the 
changes  of  an  age,  are, new  in  substance 
whenever  quoted,  and  are  applicable  to  all 
generations  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
we  have  asked,  while  musing  over  the 
goodly  Yolumes  before  ns ;  and  the  most  of 
them  will  necessarily  receive  an  answer 
in  the  course  of  the  present  artide. 

With  regard  to  the  censures  so  freely 
thrown  on  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  for  becoming 
the  editor  of  Hobbes,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  express  our  regret  that  the  tone  of  several 
of  them  is  anything  but  Protestant ; 
evincing  little  confidence  in  the  best  of 
causes,  and  mudi  more  fit  for  an  assembly 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  an  Index 
Expurgatorius,  than  for  men  having  com- 
prehensive views  of  literature,  liberty,  and 
truth. 

The  motives  which  prompted  the  honor- 
able baronet  to  engaffe  in  this  work,  are 
partly  detailed  in  the  dedication  to  George 
Grote,  Es^.,  M.  P.  for  the  City  of  London. 
^^  I  am  indebted,''  says  he,  '^  to  you  for 
my  first  acquaintance  with  the  speculations 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  original 


thinkers  in  the  English  language.  It  gives 
me  great  satisfaction  to  gratify  a  wish  you 
have  frequently  expressed,  that  some 
person,  who  had  time  and  due  reverence 
for  that  .illustrious  man,  would  undertake 
to  edit  his  works,  and  bring  his  views  aeain 
before  his  countrjrmen,  who  have  so  long 
and  so  unjustly  neglected  him." 

We  cannot  suppose  that  either  Mr. 
Grote  or  Sir  W.  Molesworth  admires  the 
political  principles  of  the  Leviathan,  and 
we  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  its  moral 
principles  were  more  to  their  taste. 


editor  and  his  friend  regard  the  publication 
of  this  edition  not  only  as  an  act  of  Justice 
to  the  memory  of  Hobbes,  but  also  to  his  ^ 
''Views;"  which,  having  been  culpably 
neglected  by  his  countrymen,  are  now,  under 
the  patronage  of  two  members  of  a  British 
House  of  Commons,  submitted  to  us  for 
re-consideratton.  This  is,  we  confess, 
somewhat  ominous  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  willing  to  ascribe  it  to  a  philosophi- 
cal temper,  and  to  their  stem  sense  of 
literary  equity.  A  wide  range  of  reading 
in  moral  and  political  science  befits  the  le- 
gislative function,  and  no ''  reverence ''  that 
is  due  to  Hobbes,  is  likely  to  diminish  any 
man's  respect  for  the  English  constitution. 
And  when  we  take  into  account  the  relation 
which  the  original  publication  of  his  works 
bore  to  the  proffress  of  speculative  philoso- 
phy, and  the  Nearness,  energy,  and  syste* 
matio  perfection  with  which  his  views  were 
explained,  instead  of  consigning  the  hoary 
sceptic  to  oblivion,  or  being  satisfied  for 
him  to  exist  in  fragments,  we  prefer  that 
I  he  should  be  viewed  as  a  whole ;  and  have, 
vs  far  as  his  genius  is  concerned,  a  monu- 
ment worthy  of  himself,  erected  in  every 
sanctuary  of  learning  throughout  the 
civilised  world. 

We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
danger  which  threatens  minds  of  a  peculiar 
cast,  if  they  take  part  in  this  work  ;  or,  if 
they  pay  homage  exclusively  at  the  shrine 
of  one  author,  whose  assaults  on  all  truth 
and  piety  they  unhappily  mistake  for  as- 
saults on  superstition,  and,  regarding  the 
obloquy  he  has  met  with  as  a  part  of  his 
fame,  are  prepared  to  bestow  on  him  a  phi- 
Josophic  deificatiout  But  this  is  an  evil  in- 
cident to  the  votaries  of  fiction  and  poetry, 
as  well  as  to  the  worshippers  of  otner  <u- 
vinities.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  preju- 
dice and  one-sidedness  in  the  formation  of 
opinions ;  and  if,  while  the  temple  of  Truth 
is  visible,  and  its  spacious  courts  stand  open^ 


we  find  one  and  another  turning  aside  to 
lies,  no  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil  can  be 
found  in  shutting  up  every  sanctuary  but 
the  true.  It  would  be  eenuine  Hobbism  to 
do  30.  It  would  be  ti&ng  upon  ourselves 
the  precise  office  which  it  confers  on  Levia- 
than, though  wherever  possessed  it  must  be 
useless,  as  false  keys  would  easily  be  ob- 
tained to  unlock  the  recesses  of  those  im- 
pure gods,  who,  until  public  sentiment  be 
cleansed,  will  ever  find  a  Pantheon  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  priests  to  bum  incense  on 
their  altars. 


We  are,  indeed,  informed  that  both  the!     Believing,  therefore,  that  nothing  is  more 
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pernicious  than  the  suppression  of  thought, 
we  have  not  the  least  sympathy  with  those 
who  would  commit  all  sceptical  works  to  the 
flames.  It  is  an  article  of  our  faith,  that 
truth  and  goodness  are  immortal ;  that  they 
are  the  end  of  the  universe,  and  that  all 
evil  and  evil  agents  are  their  unconscious 
ministers. 

We  look  at  the  latter,  therefore,  without 
alarm  for  the  ultimate  interests  of  man, 
and  are  prepared  to  register  their  history 
and  deeds.  These  are  all  that  remain  to  us 
of  other  scenes  and  other  days  that  have 
for  ever  vanished  from  the  theatre  of  time. 
In^o  doing,  we  have,  in  the  present  in« 
stance,  no  lack  of  information ;  and,  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  it,  wo  shall  lay  before  our 
readers  some  connected  account  of  the  life 
and  works  of  the  author  of  the  Leviathan. 

Malmesbury  in  Wiltshire — once  the  resi- 
deuce  of  hermits  and  scholars  and  celebrated 
for  its  castle  and  monastery,  where  Aldhelm 
wrote  Latin  verse,  and  William,  the  histo- 
rian, was  educated — became,  April  5th, 
1588,  the  birth-place  of  Thomas  Hobbes. 
A  report,  then  widely  circulated,  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  had  sailed  from  the  Tagus, 
and  was  fast  approaching  our  shores,  threw 
his  mother  into  such  a  state  of  alarm,  that 
he  was  born  out  of  due  time — a  circum- 
stance that  makes  his  long  life — more  than 
nine-tenths  of  a  century — matter  of  admi- 
ration. His  father  was  a  clergyman  of 
humble  attainments,  of  whom  he  says  very 
little,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  no  inattentive  observer  of  the  pre- 
cocity of  his  child.  Thomas  began  Greek 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age, '  and  was 
shortly  after  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of 
his  native  town.  Here  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  classical  attainments ;  was 
the  favorite  pupil  of  hb  master ;  and,  in 
these  his  school-boy  days,  gave  evidence  of 
his  extraordinary  progress,  by  translating 
the  Medea  of  Euripides  into  Litin  iambics. 
Being  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  uncle, 
a  wealthy  glover  and  alderman  of  Malmes- 
bury, who  was  inclined  to  aid  his  prospects, 
by  giving  him  a  collegiate  education,  he 
entered  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen ;  and  having  passed 
through  the  usual  course  of  philosophy,  and 
taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  was,  on  the  re- 
eommendation  of  the  principal  of  his  col- 
lege, engaged  by  the  £arl  of  Devonshire  as 
private  tutor  to  his  son.  He  was  then  only 
in  hia  twentieth  year,  and  the  young  noble^ 
maa  nearly  as  old.  Thus,  however,  does 
ability  oommand  place.     Hobbes  appears 


to  have  spared  no  pains  to  convert  his  em- 
ployer into  a  patron.  Equally  distinguished 
by  prudence,  industry,  and  liveliness  of 
humor,  he  was  an  illustration  of  both  the 
advantages  and  the  charms  of  knowledge. 
Instead  of  shrinking  from  manly  exercises^ 
he  went  hunting  with  his  pupil,  and  showed 
him  how  to  reconcile  the  pleasures  of  the 
study  and  the  chase.  Some  men  of  consi- 
derable powers  are  intolerably  dull,  and 
some  who  are  not  so,  allow  the  idea  of 
office  to  quench  their  vivacity.  The  young 
student  of  Magdalen  knew  his  vocation, 
and  took  good  care  to  stir  up  the  rare  gift 
that  was  in  him,  of  keeping — in  th^  mode- 
rate degree  that  was  requisite — the  weighty 
matters  of  learning  afloat  upon  the  buoyant 
element  of  wit. 

With  such  qualifications  we  need  not 
wonder  that  he  was  equally  acceptable  to 
the  earl  and  to  his  son.  When  the  latter, 
therefore,  went  abroad  to  enlarge  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  his  tutor  went 
with  him  as  the  companion  of  his  travels. 
They  visited  France  and  Italy ;  and,  though 
Hobbes  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
we  are  told  that  he  returned  from  this  con- 
tinental tour  with  a  store  of  solid  wisdom 
for  the  future. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  circumstances 
more  favorable  for  the  highest  culture  of 
the  mind  than  those  in  which  he  was  now 
placed.  Retained  in  the  Cavendish  family, 
he  celebrates  the  liberality  with  which  his 
patron  allowed  him  both  leisure  and  books, 
for  the  purpose  of  amplifying  his  attain- 
ments. His  classics  had,  in  fact,  fallen  into 
neglect,  and  needed  revision.  The  logic 
and  philosophy  that  were  then  current,  he 
threw  aside,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  not  forgetting  the  annals  of  modera 
times.  The  fruits  of  these  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  were  subsequently  given  to 
the  world. 

When  a  mind  is  richly  furnished  with  the 
materials  of  thought  and  discussion,  there 
is  no  element  more  quickening  than  that  in 
which  other  minds,  of  equal  force  and  com- 
prehension, lay  under  contribution  the  trea- 
sures that  are  thus  in  hand. 

The  intercourse  of  Hobbes  with  the  men 
of  his  day,  most  distinguidied  for  genius 
and  speculation,  began  early,  and  ceased 
onlv  with  his  life.  We  find  him  during  this 
period,  at  Gorhambury,  in  the  friendship 
of  Lord  Bacon,  who  was  neai^ly  thirty  years 
older,  taking  part  in  his  researches,  and 
noted  for  the  ease  with  which  he  seised  and 
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registered  those  profonnd  responses  whicli 
nature  gaye  to  the  queries  of  her  sage.  Ac- 
eording  to  his  own  statement,  which  Aw- 
brej  reports,  he  translated  two  or  three  of 
his  lordship's  essays  into  Latin. 

With  Lord  Herbert  and  Ben  Jonson  he 
was  also  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  enter- 
tained 80  mneh  respect  for  the  judgment  of 
the  poet,  that  he  submitted  to  him  the 
translation  of  Thuoydides  prior  to  its  pub- 
lication. 

This  introduces  us,  properly  speaking,  to 
the  literary  history  of  our  author. 

On  the  3d  March,  1625,  the  Earl  of  J3e- 
Tonahire  died,  and  his  son,  the  pnpil  of 
Hobbes,  who  then  came  to  the  earldom, 
enjoyed  it  only  till  June,  1628.  This  event 
affected  him  deeply,  and,  in  recording  it, 
he  dwells  upon  the  friendship  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  earl,  with  feelings  of  sincere 
gratitude. 

Twenty  years  had  then  run  their  course 
since  he  first  entered  the  Cavendish  family, 
and,  during  this  time,  in  addition  to  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Peak — Mira* 
bilia  Pecci — he  had  made  his  version  of 
the  noble  Greek  historian,  to  which  we  have 
referred.  It  was  intended  to  scare  English- 
men from  working  out  their  freedom. 

Dean  Smith,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
^^  replete  with  knowledge,  and  himself  a  liv- 
ing library,"  in  his  translation  of  the  same 
author,  questions  whether  Hobbes  had  a 
political  end  in  view.  The  latter,  however, 
states  distinctly,  that  this  was  the  case,  and 
instead  of  the  notion  originating  with  Bayle, 
it  was  his  own  declaration.  Bancroft  and 
the  Pnritans,  in  James's  time,  were  surely 
wide  enough  asunder  to  characterize  a  poli- 
tical system,  and  thinking  that  the  stream 
of  popular  sentiment  might  run  in  the  wrong 
channel,  he  sent  forth  Thuoydides  ^'  in  order 
to  lay  open  to  his  fellow-countrymen  the 
follies  of  the  Athenian  democracy  ;"  and, 
as  he  says  elsewhere,  to  warn  them  against 
^ving  heed  to  demagogues — that  is,  in  fact, 
to  the  advocates  of  freedom.  With  him, 
every  Pym  was  a  Cleon, — a  firebrand  of  se- 
dition. 

Indeed,  the  perusal  of  this  celebrated 
historian  gave  Hobbes  a  disgust  to  popular 
forms  of  government,  though  there  were 
im<|uestionably  other  reasons  for  his  mo- 
narchical principles.*  This  translation, 
therefore,  was  his  first  political  manifesto— 
a  medium  of  inferences  and  suggestions — 

•  Is  democratia  ostendit  mihi  qoam  sit  itiepta 
Et  quantum  eatu  plus  sapit  unms  homo. 

Vita  HoBBSiii. 

YoL.  XIII.  No.  I.  4 


having  an  important  bearing  en  the  inter* 
ests  of  society.  The  general  sense  is  given 
with  great  care,  in  a  style  which,  though 
cramped,  is  marked  by  vigorous  simplicity ; 
and,  notwithstanding  occasional  omissions 
and  coarseness,  the  version  still  retains  its 
value.  In  the  present  edition,  notes  are 
added  from  Dr.  Arnold  and  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall. 

In  order  to  remove  the  melancholy  which 
the  death  of  his  patron  had  occasioned. 
Hobbes  accepted  an  invitation  from  Sir 
Gervase  Clifton,  to  accompany  his  son  to 
the  continent.  He  remained  at  Paris  about 
eighteen  months,  and  in  1631  was  sent  for 
by  the  Countess  of  Devonshire — a  woman 
whose  talents  and  character  were  alike  ad- 
rmirable — to  undertake  the  education  of 
the  young  earl,  who  was  then  only  about 
thirteen  years  of  age.  A  more  decided 
proof  of  her  confidence  she  could  not  well 
give,  nor  pay  a  higher  tribute  to  the  faithful 
services  which  our  author  had  rendered  to 
her  lord.  Hobbes  was  his  tntor  for  the 
space  of  seven  years.  He  had,  it  seems, 
ready  powers  of  acquisition,  and  repaid  the 
care  bestowed  on  him  by  his  attainments  in 
every  department  of  learning.  Nearly  half 
of  the  above  time  was  spent  in  France  and 
Italy  ;  and  it  was  altogether  an  important 
neriod  as  to  the  influences  which  gave  a 
nnal  and  positive  form  to  the  various  phi- 
losophical and  theological  doctrines  which 
subsequently  became  the  theme  of  so  much 
speculation. 

There  had,  however,  been  some  prepara- 
tion for  the  present  drift  of  his  meditations- 
More  than  forty  years  of  his  life  had  elapsed 
ere  he  gave  any  thorough  attention  to  ma- 
thematics. Had  he  done  so  at  an  early  age, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  of  his  signal  success. 
As  it  was,  mere  chance  threw  Euclid  in  his 
way.  Struck  with  the  forty-seventh  propo- 
sition of  the  first  book,  he  no  sooner  read 
the  enunciation,  than  he  pronounced  it  im- 
possible. He,  however,  went  through  it| 
and,  for  once  in  his  life,  revoked  his  deci 
sion.  Eventually,  his  mathematical  con- 
troversies became  the  bitterest  and  most 
disreputable  portion  of  his  history.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  the  angry  passions,  that 
everything  they  touch  becomes  heated,  and, 
in  their  progress,  we  see  even  lines  and 
curves  catch  fire.  The  whole  matter  is  one 
of  ludicrous  contrast  to  those  who  know  the 
frequency  with  which,  in  his  attacks  on  the 
DogmcUid — the  theologians  and  moralists 
— ^he  lauds  mathematics  as  admitting  of  no 
dispute.     Delighted,  therefore,  witb  the 
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clearness  and  logical  dependence  of  geome* 
trical  reasoning,  he  thought  that,  bj  adopt- 
ing its  method,  he  could  settle  some  vexed 
questions  in  other  departments,  that  lie 
wide  of  the  field  of  demonstration. 
)  The  standing'paint  at  which  he  had  now 
arrived,  has  ever  acted  like  a  powerful  mag- 
net on  a  certain  class  of  mitids,  and  left 
them  no  escape.  In  1634,  when  he  was 
staying  at  Paris,  and  studying  natural  phi- 
losophy, he  appears  to  have  accepted  as  a 
fundamental  truth  that  motion  produces  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe.*  There 
was  nothing  new  in  this,  considered  in  itself. 
He  had  known  it  long,  we  may  suppose,  as 
a  philosophy  of  elder  date  than  Epi- 
curus.    The  adoption  of  it,  however,  is  a 


leading  fact  in  the  history  and  develop-   make  answer  according  to  law."    Of  all 


ment  of  a  mind  that  intended,  in  due  time, 
to  discourse  on  human  nature,  and  to  teach 
men  their  being  and  their  end.  Prelimi- 
nary to  this  great  work,  ihe  future  hiero- 
phant  of  philosophy,  and  the  expounder  of 
ner  holiest  secrets,  has  the  generalization, 
which  grasps  all  the  particular  facts  of  ex- 
istence, already  in  his  hands.  A  man  with 
no  creed  is  not  half  so  dangerous  or  bene- 
ficial as  t^  man  with  one.  In  the  affirmation 
of  a  principle  is  the  venom  or  the  virtue. 
Should  the  man  whose  chief  article  of  faith 
is,  that  the  affections  of  all  bodies,  and  the 
sensations  and  thoughts  of  all  animated  be- 
ings are  only  atomic  mutations,  write  for 
his  fellow-men,  we  know  beforehand  ^  what 
he  will  say,  and  where  he  will  end.  The 
connecting  links  and  illustrations,  his  more 
limited  or  ample  range  of  thought,  we  shall 
have  to  learn,  but  the  high  road  he  will  take 
all  thinking  men  have  travelled  by  antici- 
pation. Such,  in  fact,  was  pretty  nearly 
the  dogmatic  position  of  Hobbes  in  the 
manhood  of  his  powers.  His  most  intimate 
friend  at  this  time  was  Father  Mersenne, 
who  daily  shared  in  his  thoughts,  and  seems 
to  have  regarded  him  with  sincere  admira- 
tion. The  mind  of  Gassendi,  however, 
was  more  fitted  to  influence  Hobbes,  and 
there  was  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween them  in  the  ;naterializing  character 
of  their  speculations.  The  philosophv  of 
both,  indeed,  ran  down  a  similarly  inclined 
plane. 

In  the  year  1637,  Hobbes  returned  with 
bis  pupU  to  this  country.  We  may  sup- 
pose bun  to  haw  paid  serious  attention  to 
the  Qonflicting  principles  which  were  at 
work  both  in  Ihis  and  the  preceding  reign, 

•  Q^uflBsivitlmprimk,  qualis  motus  is  ene  posset 
qpS^^fidi  sensioiMaD,  tiildMMn,  4cc.— Vita. 


and  to  have  well  weighed  the  events  which 
arose  out  of  them.  Ten  years  before  this, 
the  decision  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
in  the  case  of  Darnel,  Corbet,  and  several 
others,  who  had  resisted  an  arbitrary  tax- 
ation, had,  as  Hallam  observes,  rendered 
every  statute  from  the  time  of  Magna 
Charta,  made  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  a  dead  letter.  A  writ  .of  habeait 
corpus  was  useless.  Any  man  might  be  de- 
tained in  prison  by  the  King's  command 
on  the  presumption  that  there  was  a  suffi ' 
cient  reason  for  it,  thoush  none  was  speci- 
fied. This  was  corrected  by  the  Petition  of 
Rights  in  1628,  which  provided  that  no 
freeman  should  be  deprived  of  liberty 
^^  without  cause  shown,  to  which  he  might 


this  Hobbes  was  fully  aware.  Examples 
were  multiplyins  fast,  demonstrating  the 
necessity  of  saai  safeguards  of  personal 
freedom  ;  and  in  the  very  year  of  his  return, 
which  we  have  named  above,  not  John 
Hampden's,  but  the  nation's  cause  was 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Should  we  here 
find  a  writer  on  the  duties  of  a  citixen  di- 
verting his  readers  from  the  point  at  issue 
by  ridiculing  the  amount  for  which  the  pa- 
triot stood  out — should  he  make  the  Great 
Charter  merely  a  protection  against  fraudu- 
lent warrants  and  the  unauthorized  use  of 
the  King's  name,  we  shall  justly  deem  him 
a  partisan,  not  a  philosopher — a  perverter 
of  facts,  not  the  honest  servant  of  truth. 
This  the  author  before  us  did  in  his  old 
age,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ho 
had  in  early  days  decided  as  to  the  light 
in  which  to  place  all  transactions  of  this 
nature.* 

Tha  affairs  of  this  country  were  already 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  were  every 
hour  growing  worse.  The  storm  was  sleep- 
ing in  the  clouds.  Fitful  starts  and  gleams, 
seen  now  and  then,  made  spectres  in  men's 
minds,  while  some  were  waitine  timidly, 
and  others  boldly,  till  it  should  bun^,  and 
Heaven  and  earth'both  rock  with  the  com- 
motion. They  did  not  wait  long.  Events 
in  Scotland,  as  well  as  here,  made  every 
man  who  had  a  spark  of  patriotism  left  feel 
that  the  question  must  now  be  settled, 
whether  the  Divine  rieht  of  kings  placed 
at  their  disposal  the  lite,  liberty,  and  wealth 

*  '  One  of  their  members  that  had  been  taxed  but 
20a.  (mark  the  oppreaaion— a  paiiiament  man  of 
500{.  a  year  taxed  at  90s.)  Ace. 

**  That  statute  (Magna  Charta)  was  made  .... 
tbr  aecoring  of  every  man  from  auch  aa  abuaed  the 
king'a  power,  by  sampttiwitt  obtaioiog  the  kiQg'a 
waixaati*' dbc^JDlskawtti  Pait  L 
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of  aU  their  subjects  or  not;  in  sbort, 
whether  the  nation  existed  for  them,  or 
thej  existed  for  the  nation  ? 

Contemplating,  therefore,  the  strnj^gle 
then  going  on  between  the  monarch  and  his 
snbjects — having  the  entire  roll  of  events 
open  before  him — we  might  expect  that  a 
writer  whose  principles  were  to  be  applica- 
ble to  these,  and  all  similar  disasters,  would 
take  care  to  lay  a  sure  foandation. 

Professing  to  do  this,  Hobbes  now  ap- 
peared to  expound  the  grounds,  evils,  and 
sovereign  remedy  of  civil  dissension.  The 
strictly  scientific  character  which  he  wished 
to  daim  for  his  writings  we  learn  from  his 
own  words : — 

"iTo  examine  cases  thereby  between  sovereign 
and  Boverei^,  or  between  sovereign  and  subject,  I 
leave  to  them  that  shall  find  leisure  and  encou- 
mgement  thereto.  For  roy  part*  I  present  this  to 
yuur  lordship  for  the  true  and  only  foundation  of 
such  Bcjenee." — Human  Naturtt  Dedication, 
1640. 

He  had,  it  is  said,  circulated  in  manu- 
script the  substance  of  his  views,  the  peru- 
sal of  which  occasioned  no  small  sensation 
in  some  private  circles.  It  was,  however, 
at  that  moment,  but  as  the  ripple  to  the 
billow.  Blacker  became  the  horizon-— so 
black  as  to  fix  the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  the 
tempest  that  was  just  awaking  from  its  un- 
easy slumbers.  The  3d  of  November,  1640, 
had  dawned  on  Britain.  To  Englishmen, 
it  will  never  again  be  like  other  days,  and, 
until  history  shall  cease  to  be  read  and 
studied,  tho  chapter  that  opens  there  shall 
teach  important  lessons  to  mankind. 

The  early  proceedings  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, led  Hobbes  to  conclude  that  Eng- 
land was  soon  likely  to  be  involved  in  a 
dvil  war.  He  therefore  retired  to  Paris,  to 
study  Philosophy  with  Merscnue,  Ga&sendi, 
and  other  distinguished  cultivators  of  phy- 
sical science.  He  occupied  himself,  how- 
ever, ohiefiy  with  the  treatise  De  Cite^  some 
copies  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends  in  1642.  A  new  edition  of  it  was 
printed  four  or  five  years  after  at  Amster- 
dam, with  various  notes  in  explanation  and 
support  of  his  opinions.*  It  is  divided  in- 
to three  parts,  and  consists  of  four  chapters 
on  liberty,  ten  on  the  supreme  power  in  the 

•  Miehdd  does  not  always  register  the  births  of 
time  accarately.  The  foUowing  is  a  curious  exam- 
ple :— '*  Spinoza^  as  early  as  1670,  had  declared  the 
ImmobilUy  of  God,  Ac  And  in  1676,  Hobbes 
cave  his  theory  ofpolitical  fttalism."-«/Vuite.  dec., 
Srd  ed.  chap.  vii.  Cng.  trans.  Hobbes  was  forty- 
km  jttMoi  age  when  Baruch  was  bom  t 


State,  and  four  more  on  religion.  Both  the 
first  and  the  last  he  immolates  on  the  altars 
of  despotism.  And  still  he  stood  by  them 
to  repeat  the  sacrifice.  Thus  intent  on 
this  service,  he  employed  his  time,  while  in 
France,  in  giving  systematic  unity  to  his 
plan.  The  hopelessness  of  the  royal  cause 
in  England  did  not  diminish  his  zeal. 
On  the  contrary,  the  death  of  the  King  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Parliament  seem  to  have 
quickened  it :  and  so  much  so,  that,  upon 
his  own  supposed  principles,  as  we  shall 
speedily  see,  he  exposed  his  loyalty  to  sus- 
picion. 

As  no  man  was  ever  more  tenacious  of 
his  opinions,  so  no  man  ever  trusted  more 
to  their  reiteration.  His  main  doc- 
trines reappear  again  and  again,  in  every 
part  of  his  writings.  Before  ten  years, 
therefore,  had  passed  away,  namely,  in 
1650,  he  published  his  treatise'on ',  Human 
nature,  and  another  in  English,  with  a 
Latin  title,  '^  DeGorpore  Politico  ;"  while, 
in  1651,  the  substance  of  all  the  works  we 
have  named,  wirh  sundry  omissions  and 
amplifications,  came  forth  in  a  new  shape 
under  the  title  of  '*  Leriathan ;  or,  the 
Matter,  Forme,  and  Power  of  a  Common- 
wealth Ecclesiasticall  and  Civil.'' 

Some  writers  appear  to  have  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  this  portentous  name.  '^  II 
designe,"  says  Bayle  from  Blackbourne,* 
^'  le  corps  politique  sous  le  nom  de  cetta 
bite."  Dugald  Stewart  (Prelim.  Diss.) 
repeats  this  notion : — *^  Under  this  appel- 
lation he  means  the  body  politic ;  insinu- 
ating that  man  is  an  untamable  beast  of 
prey,  and  that  government  is  the  strong 
chain  by  which  he  is  kept  from  mischief. " 
A  fatal  objection  to  this  representation  is, 
that  Hobbes  does  not  chain  his  monster  at 
all,  but  confers  upon  him  a  power  second  on- 
ly to  Omnipotence.  He  is  the  representor 
lite  of  a  whole  people  ;  and  if  a  heast  of 
prey^  instinct  with  such  collective  ferocity, 
that  by  no  logical  consistency  could  he  have 
been  erected  into  a  Savior  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a  state  of  nature.  The  latter  part 
of  the  title  misled  them,  which,  throughout 
his  writings,  is  nothing  but  a  synonyme  for 
sovereign  authority.  His  own  explanation 
ii  dedsive. 

•<  By  art  is  created  that  great  Lkvuthah  called 
a  CotfUONWCALTU  or  State,  which  is  but  an  arti- 
ficiall  man  ;  though  of  greater  stature  and  strength 
than  the  naturall,  for  mose  protection  and  defence 
it  was  intended, "  &c — Leviathan,  Introduction, 

•  Persmpendum  illnd  animal  designatnrCorpos 
Politicnm^— Fite  Auctamm, 
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Again : — 

"  Hitherto  I  have  eet  forth  the  nature  of  man — 
whose  pride  and  other  passions  have  compelled 
him  to  submit  himself  to  {government — toi^ether 
with  the  great  power  of  his  govemour,  iMom  I 
compared  to  Leviathan,  taking  that  comparison  out 
of  the  two  last  verses  of  the  oneand-fortieth  of 
Job ;  where  God  having  set  forth  the  great  power 
of  Leviathan^  caiieth  him  King  of  the  Proud. 
l%ere  is  nothings  sailh  he,  on  earth  to  be  compar- 
ed with  kim.  He  is  made  so  as  not  to  be  afraid. 
He  seeth  every  high  thing  below  him ;  and  is  king 
of  all  the  cliUdrenof  pride.*' — Leviathan,  Pu  11., 
ch.  xzviii. 

And,  onoe  more, — 

**  This  IS  the  generation  of  that  great  Leviathan, 
or  rathei  (to  speak  more  reverently)  of  that  mortal 
Ood,  to  which  we  owe  under  the  Immortal  God 
oar  peace  and  defence.** — ^Pt.  11.,  ch.  xvii. 

LeviatJian,  in  short,  is  the  impeissonation 
of  absolute  power. 

When  tins  work  was  completed^  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.,  was 
ftt  Paris,  and  a  copy  of  it,  written  on  vel- 
Inm,  in  a  beavtiful  hand,  was  presented  to 
the  prince.  On  the  first  leaf  of  the  mann- 
soript  was  that  curious  frontispiece,  exqui- 
sitely drawn,  which  faces  the  Leviathan  in 
this  as  in  the  earliest  edition.  We  well  re- 
menber  our  first  gase  at  that  singular  re- 
presentation, when  its  meaning  was  a  mys- 
tery. Philosophy  was  then  a  spell,  and  our 
Boviciate  wonder.  What  a  celebrated  au- 
thor would  say  on  any  metaphysical  ques< 
tion,  whether  innate  ideas  or  substantial 
forms,  was  rather  an  exciting  alFair — verg- 
ing often  on  palpitation  of  the  heart — 

<*The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream." 

By  degrees,  under  the  guidanfce  of  the  great 
mystagogue  himself,  the  enigmatical  be- 
came plain.  Rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
oentre  of  the  earth,  Leviathan,  in  human 
-form,  appears  towerine  above  the  hills.  A 
crown  is  upon  his  head,  a  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  a  crosier  in  his  left.  His  person  looks 
as  if  wrapped  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  but,  on 
nearer  inspection,  you  find  that  it  Is  covered 
with  figures  of  human  beings,  who,  in  their 
multitudinous  aggregation,  compose  the 
body  of  this  wonder  of  the  world — the  arti- 
ficial man.  Beneath  him  is  a  city,  in  which 
a  church  is  the  most  prominent  object.  His 
right  hand  represents  the  civil  power,  hav- 
ing supreme  sway  over  castles,  coronets, 
ordaanco,  arms,  banners,  and  the  strife  of 
war ;  his  left,  power  ecclesiastical — an  epis- 


copal autocracy— having  at  command  mi- 
tres, colleges,  thunderbolts  of  excommuni- 
cation, and  the  logic  of  the  schools— the 
latter  demonstrating,  syllogistically,  that 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  functions  must  be 
united  in  one  sovereign  head,  or  else  that 
the  commonwealth  must  be  tossed  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  and,  by  the  one  or  the 
other,  gored  to  a  miserable  death. 

Such  significance  is  there  in  that  pictured 
page.  Hobbes  had  been  engaged,  m  1647, 
to  instruct  the  prince  in  mathematics,  and 
was  in  considerable  favor.  He  was,  how- 
ever, disliked  by  the  theologians  who  were 
sharing  in  exile  the  fortunes  of  their  mas- 
ter ;  and,  on  the  publication  of  the  Levi- 
athan, so  effectual  were  their  complaints, 
that  the  author  was  forbidden  the  royal 
presence.  The  charges  brought 'against  it 
were  two-fold, — the  one,  its  impiety  ;  the 
other,  its  manifest  tendency  to  pave  Crom- 
well's way  to  any  thing  he  pleased — a  Pro- 
tectorate or  a  Crown.  The  latter  was  the 
only  reason  likely  to  affect  Charles ;  but 
what  he  did  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  conces- 
sion to  the  clamors  of  the  clergy.  We 
believe  the  loyalty  of  Hobbes  was  unim- 
peachable, however  easy  it  might  be  to  put 
an  ugly  construction  on  his  words.  Cla- 
rendon, it  is  true,  tells  a  queer  tale.  He 
says,  that  he  himself  asked  Hobbes, "  Why 
he  would  publish  such  doctrine  .^"  and  that 
the  latter,  ^'  after  a  discourse  between  jest 
and  earnest,"  said,  ^^  The  truth  ts,  /  have  a 
mind  to  go  homey — ^View,  p.  8.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  was  a  pieoe  of 
harmless  mystification.  It  was  time,  how- 
ever, for  him  to  seek  an  asylum.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  seize  him  by  the  ^tel- 
Htes  of  Rome.  Fortunately  he  escaped  to 
England,  and  spent  1652  in  London,  amidst 
the  society  of  Harvey,  *Selden,  Cowley, 
Vaughan,  and  Scarborough — society  a 
prince  might  envy,  though  few  princes 
could  so  well  enjoy.  Faithful  to  his  old 
tutor  and  friend,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire 
received  him  into  his  family  the  following 
year,  and  under  such  auspices  his  studies 
flourished.  In  this  retreat  we  shall  leave 
the  youthfial  old  man  for  a  time,  and  turn 
our  attention  to  those  writings  which  have 
made  his  name  ever  memorable.  That  we 
still  think  of  them,  and  that  posterity  Is 
likely  to  do  so,  shows  to  what  depth,  and 
with  what  vigor  and  manifold  tenacity, 
the  roots  of  his  existence  struck  into  the 
foundations  of  society. 

Whoever  treats  politics  as  a  seienoe,  must 
solve  problems  as  different  from  those  of 
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mechanics  as  man  differs  from  matter.  He 
has  to  deal  with  the  soul  of  the  world — the 
real  anima  mundi  of  thought  and  passion — 
that  sets  in  motion  the  mass  of  living  men 
His  first  work,  therefore,  is  to  take  a  sound 
and  comprehensiye  view  of  human  ni^ture. 
He  may  invert  this  order,  and  first  shape 
bis  government ;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  vio- 
lates method,  and  is  necessarily  driven  to 
make  facts  square  with  his  system.  Whe- 
ther Hobbes  was  really  chargeable  with 
this  inversion  in  his  mental  development 
we  do  not  know.  From  his  comprehen- 
siveness and  logical  consistency,  we  should 
think  otherwise. .  He  was  too  attentive  to 
the  sequence  of  propositions  to  overlook  his 
minor  premise.  In  his  Computatio  he  tells 
OS,  that  this  usually  comes  Dcfore  the  ma- 
jor. It  does  so  here.*  He  saw  what  his 
plan  required,  and  knew  the  materials  of 
the  edifice  he  was  about  to  raise.  And 
though  the  centre  of  the  structure — the  po- 
litical portion  of  his  scheme — was  first  visi- 
ble, the  real  entrance  to  it  was  through 
winding  passages  already  built  and  covered 
in,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  not  likely 
to  be  lost.  It  is  true,  that  his  book,  De 
Give,  was  published  before  the  treatise  on 
Human  JTature^  but  the  latter  work  was  an 
earlier  composition.  It  is  dedicated  to  a 
branch  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Cavendish 
— the  Earl  of  Newcastle — ^who  was  gover- 
nor to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  him, 
after  the  restoration,  raised  to  a  dukedom. 
The  date  of  the  dedication  is  May  9th, 
1640.  In  it,  however,  the  author  says, 
**  The  principleM  *  *  are  those  which  here^ 
tofore  I  have  acquainted  your  lordship 
withal  in  private  discburse,  and  which  by 
your  command  I  have  here  put  into  a 
method." 

And  thus  the  work  begins.  ^'  The  true 
and  perspicuous  explication  of  the  elements 
of  laws  natural  and  politic  (which  is  my 
present  scope)  dependefk  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  what  is  human  nature,  what  is 
body  politic,  and  what  it  is  we  call  a  law," 
&c.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  first  ques- 
tion which  Hobbes  discusses  is.  What  $ort 
of  a  being  is  man  ?  The  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry we  are  to  gather  from  his  writings. 
Before,  however,  giving  this,  there  is  one 
other  point  worthy  of  consideration — How 
and  whence  did  he  acquire  his  thoughts  ? 
What  was  his  method  of  investigation  ? 
Des   Cartas  had,  several  years  before  the 

*  E.g.  Man  is  a  selfish  and  ferodous  animal: 
HMO — an  ereatores  of  sack  propensities  require  to  be 
pot  under  absolole  power;  ergo,  &c 


time  we  speak  of,  told  men  to  look  withiui 
and  t«  scrutinise  ideas  in  their  own  souls- 
In  1641,  he  published  his  Meditations,  and 
Hobbes  supplied  the  third  set  of  objections 
to  that  celebrated  work.  In  these  he  per- 
sisted in  restrictino;  the  term  idea  to  the 
objects  of  sense — '*  aux  images  des  dioses 
materielles  depeintes  en  la  fantaisie  corpo- 
relle," — as  Des  Cartes  complains,  whereas 
the  latter  included  likewise  the  modes  of 
thinking  that  are  born  with  us.  If,  how- 
ever«  we  drop  for  the  present  this  notable 
word — the  abuse  of  which,  now-a-days, 
Plato  execrates  from  the  spheres — and  in- 
quire whither  Hobbes  directed  his  thoughts, 
in  order  to  understand  human  nature,  we 
shall  find  that,  in  one  sense,  he  and  the 
French  philosopher  drew  from  the  same 
fountain.  There  is  a  sentence  in  the  open- 
ing of  his  Elementa  Philosophiae,  published 
in  1655,  which,  standing  by  itself,  would 
be  quite  to  the  heart  of  a  Transcendental'- 
ist,  though  by  no  means  consistent  with 
other  passages  of  his  writings. 

*'  Every  man  brought  philosophy y  that  u, 
wUural  reason^  into  the  world  with  him.^^ 
One  would  suppose  this  to  imply  a  set  of 
fixed  laws,  and  that  no  quarrel  with  a  word^ 
to  which  he  had  attached  an  arbitrary  sense, 
would  allow  him  to  suffocate  a  favorite 
child,  at  whose  birth  ^'  the  morning  stars" 
might  have  made  music.  How  far  he  did 
so  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Meanwhile 
we  make  another  quotation,  which  will  show 
not  only  that  Hobbes  knew  where  to  find 
philosophy,  but  that  he  also  well  under- 
stood his  object. 

*'  There  ts  a  saying  much  usurped  of  late,  that 
wisdome  is  acquired  not  by  reading  o(  books  bat 

men But  there  is  another  saying  not  of 

late  understood,  by  which  they  might  learn  truly 
to  read  one  another  if  they  would  take  the  pains ; 
nnd  that  is,  Nosce  teipsum.  Read  tiiyseff;  which 
was  meant  ....  to  teach  us  that  tor  the  simi- 
litude of  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  one  man  to 
the  thoughts  and  passions  of  another,  whosoever 
lootceth  into  himselt,and  consideretb  what  he  doth 
when  he  does  thinks  opine,  reason,  hope,feare,  ife,, 
and  upon  what  grounds;  he  shaU  thereby  read 
and  know  what  are  the  thoughts  and  passions  of 
all  other  men  upon  the  like  occasions.  I  say  the 
similitude  of  passions  which  are  the  same  in  all 
men — desire,  fearey  ^c,  not  the  similitude  of  the 
objects  of  the  passions,  which  are  things  desired^ 
feared,  9fc. :  for  these  the  constitution  individuail, 
and  particular  education  do  so  vary,  and  they  are 
so  easy  to  be  kept  from  our  knowledge,  that  the 
characters  of  man's  heart,  blotted  and  confounded 
as  they  are,  with  dissembling,  lying,  counterfeit- 
ing, and  erroneous  doctrines,  are  legible  only  to 
him  that  searcheth  hearts.    And  though  by  men's 
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actions  wee'  do  discoyer  their  designe  sometimes ;  | 
yet  to  do  it  wilhoat  comparing  them  with  oar  own, 
and  diAtinguishing  ail  circumstances,  by  which  the 
case  may  come  to  be  altered,  is  to  decyph^r  with- 
out a  key,  and  be  for  the  most  part  deceived,  by 
too  much  trust  or  by  too  much  diffidence ;  as  he 
that  reads,  is  himselt  a  good  or  evill  man. 

*'  But  let  one  man  read  another  by  his  actions 
never  so  perfecdy,  it  serves  him  only  with  his 
acquaintance,  which  are  but  few.  He  that  is  to 
govern  a  whole  nation  must  read  in  himself  not 
this  or  that  particular  man,  but  mankind ;  which 
though  it  b«  hard  to  do,  harder  than  to  learn  any 
language  or  science ;  yet  when  I  shall  have  set 
down  my  own  reading  onlerly,  and  perspicuously, 
the  pains  left  another  will  be  onely  to  consider,  if 
he  also  find  not  the  same  in  himself.  For  this  kind 
of  doctrine  adniitteth  no  other  demonstration.** — 
Leviathan,  Iniroduetum, 

The  whole  passage  is  an  admirable  text  for 
the  expositor  of  *human  nature.  Hobbes, 
therefore,  is  going  to  find  out  principles,  to 
make  an  analysis  of  the  faculties  and  pas- 
sions of  mankind,  in  order  that  hereafter, 
by  a  synthetical  process,  he  may  bnild  np 
a  political  edifice,  under  the  shadow  of 
which  men  shall  dwell  in  peace.  At  pre- 
sent, with  introverted  eyes,  we  are  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  self-inspeotion. 

**  Man's  nature  is  the  sum  of  his  natural  facul- 
ties and  powers,  as  ihe  faculties  of  nutrition,  mo- 
tion, ....  sense,  reason,  &c.,  and  are  contained 
in  the  definition  of  man,  under  Uiese  words,  animal 
and  rational  Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  there  be 
two  sorts,  cognitive  ....  and  motive,** — Human 
Nature,  c.  1. 

Thi<i  division  he  intends  to  embrace  the 
energies  of  thought  and  action, — the  facul- 
ties by  which  we  receive  knowledge,  and 
the  appetites  which  stimulate  to  exertion. 
Making  ourselves,  therefore,  the  object  of 
thought,  we  discover  that  we  have  notions, 
alias  cognitions,  of  animals,  trees,  minerals, 
stars,  &c.  Now  how  were  these  notions 
acquired  }  Omitting,  just  now,  the  answer 
of  Hobbes,  we  give  what  a  better  philoso- 
phy has  taught  us.  We  are  indebted  for 
hem  to  perception, — and  perception  is  the 
immediate  knowledge  of  external  objects. 
The  books,  the  inkstand,  the  pens,  the 
paper,  the  shed,  the  garden,  the  tulips  that 
are  before  me,  I  see^  which  is  only  another 
name  for  an  act  of  consciousness  that  is  as 
certain  as  my  own  being,  and  co-exists  in 
one  and  the  same  absolute  conviction.  A 
parcipient — man — supposed,  Hgkt  is  merely 
the  condition  of  their  visibility. 

The  reader  who  is  in  love  with  antiquity 
will  oomplain  that  we  are  fallen  on  the  dog- 


days  of  philosophy,  and  are  making  the 
world  look  dry.  The  ancient  doctrine  on 
this  subject  had  in  it  the  elements  of  poet- 
ry. Greek  mythology  did  not  people  na- 
ture more  richly  than  Greek  metaphysics 
peopled  the  mind.  Its  tenants  were  ethe- 
real forms,  that  travelled  on  sunbeams  and 
depicted  themselves  in  the  soul,  as  the 
heavens  and  flowery  fields  are  seen  in  the 
bosom  of  an  ample  lake.  The  comprehen- 
sible is  not  always  the  most  poetical ;  and, 
therefore,  for  our  own  private  behoof,  we 
are  content  to  ignore  criticism,  when  we 
are  told,  that  at  a  Christmas  dinner  in  a 
peripatetic  hall,  during  the  middle  ages, 
sensible  species,  of  a  sylph-like  slendemess, 
to  which  Mr.  Dickens'  shapes  are  gross, 
floating  through  the  visual  and  Other  por- 
tals, would  have  found  their  way  into  the 
mind  by  the  gentlest  motion ;  and  there, 
ere  we  sat  down  actually  to  discuss  what 
was  before  us,  have  given  a  preliminary 
feast  to  the  imagina^tion.  We  confess,  in 
this  view,  to  a  sort  of  regret  in  losing  them. 
Alas,  the  poetry  of  the  Stagirite  and  the 
dance  of  philosophical  fairies  are  no  more ! 
In  the  extinction  of  these  Hobbes  took  an 
active  part.  They,  however,  had  their  re- 
venge ;  for  in  casting  them  off  as* absurd, 
he  only  supplanted  one  absurdity  by  an- 
other. 

*«  To  know,**  says  he,  "  the  natural  cause  of 
sense  is  not  very  necessary  to  the  business  now  in 
hand.  Nevertheless,  to  fill  each  part  of  my  pre- 
sent method,  I  will  briefly  deliver  the  same  m  this 
place.  The  cause  of  sense  is  the  external  body  or 
object,  which  presseth  the  organ  proper  to  each 
sense  either  immediately  or  mediately;  which 
pressure,  by  the  mediation  of  nerves  and  other 
strings  and  meinbranes  of  the  body,  continued  in- 
wards to  the  brain,  is  that  which  men  call  sense, 
and  consiitteih,  as  to  the  eye,  in  a  light,  or  color 
figured  {  to  the  ear  in  a  sound,  &c.;  ail  which 
qualities  called  sensible,  are,  in  the  object  that 
causeth  them,  but  so  many  several  motions  of  the 
matter  by  which  it  presseth  our  organs  diversdy. 
Neither  in  us  that  are  pressed,  are  they  anything 
else  but  divers  motions,  for  motion  prodwith  no- 
thing but  motion,**^^Leviathan,  Ft.  I.,  eh.  i. 

As  our  sensations  originate  in  this  me- 
chanical way,  so  our  ide€u  are  solely  the 
imagery  and  representations  of  the  qualities 
of  external  objects — ^*^  an  apparition  unto 
us  of  the  motion^  agitation,  or  alteration 
which  the  object  worketh  in  the  brain  or 
spirit,  or  some  internal  substance  of  the 
head." — Human  Naturty  Ch.  ii. 

We  need  not  say  that  all  this  is  mtui- 
tons  assumption.    No  one   can  tell  Aow 
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thoQght  iB  prodaoed.  The  old  maxim — 
nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not — is  here  put 
into  a  new  shape.  Hobbes  was,  however, 
ah^ady  too  closely  imbedded  in  material- 
ism, to  throw  on  this  subject  the  light 
of  soand  specolation.  He  was  hantiog 
after  the  physical  causes  of  ideas,  presum- 
ing that  all  causes  were  of  this  descrip- 
tion. All  the  aliment  of  the  mind,  in 
his  view,  was  taken  up  from  exter- 
nal nature  by  a  set  of  intellectual  ab- 
sorbents, whose  mysterious  laws,  however, 
were  not  to  come  into  notice  from  first  to 
last;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  iutel- 
lect  he  would  reduce  to  a  single/orca,  iden- 
tifying in  kind  the  thinking  and  the  digestive 
process,  and  rendering  it  possible,  with  a 
transparent  automaton,  to  show  '^  the 
cause  of  the  coherence  of  one  conception  to 
another"  with  quite  as  much  ease  as  the 
peristaltic  motion. 

We  have  therefore,  according  to  this 
theory,  nothing  but  fancy^  the  image  and 
apparitiwi  in  the  brain, — ^'  imagination  be- 
ing conception  remaining,  and  by  little  and 
little  decaying  from  and  after  the  act  of 
sense  ;"  and  we  have  nothing  more.  What 
becomes  then  of  the  certainty  of  know- 
ledge ^  What  right  have  we  to  go  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  own  sensations  and  their 
feeble  representatives  ?  We  have  no  right 
whaiever.  From  this  point,  therefore,  first, 
Berkeley  annihilated  a  material  wotld,  and 
next,  Hume  annihilated  the  Deity  who  had 
been  reverently  left  by  the  Bishop  to  regu- 
late the  phantasmagoria  of  existence, — the 
grand  speotral  illusion  of  the  universe. 
And  in  our  opinion,  when  doubt  had  gone 
so  far,  the  latter  was  of  the  two  the  more 
consequent. 

Contemporaneous,  therefore,  with  the  de- 
cease of  sensible  and  intelligible  species  was 
the  rise — that  is,  in  vigorous  germiniHioD — 
of  the  doctrine.  We  know  onttf  our  awn  sen- 
satiansj  leaving  us  no  outlet  into  objective 
nature.  Man  was  shut  up  to  his  thoughts, 
and  if  he  created  a  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
it  could  never  pass  into  outward  being,  and 
affirm  the  existence  of  either  the  world  or 
God.  While  the  beiief  of  mankind,  both 
as  to  the  one  and  the  other,  might  remain 
untouched,  which  is  not  the  present  inqui- 
ry— the  strict  logical  consequences  of  the 
above  position  keep  us  toHhin  ourselves ; 
make  even  causality  a  notion ;  and  leave 
us,  if  our  logic  be  more  potent  than  our 
oonscience,  nothing  whatever  that  trans- 
cends mental  experience.  Everything  in 
this  ease  becomes  purely  subjective,  and 
all  man  can   do  as  to  psychology,  is  to 


grope  about  and  classify  the  objects  in  his 

cave. 

**  Hence  it  followeth,  that  whatsoever  accidents 
or  qualities  oar  senses  make  us  think  there  be  in 
the  world*  they  be  not  there,  but  are  seeming  and 
apparitions  only.  The  things  that  really  are  in 
the  world  without  us  are  those  motions  by  which 
these  seemincs  are  caused.'* — Human  Naturg, 
Ch.  ii. 

Here,  however,  is  the  pinch.  Grant 
only  a  seeming — how  to  know  a  reality? 
Grant  a  reality — that  is,  an  immediate  ex- 
ternal object  of  knowledges-how  to  know 
only  a  seeming  ?  The  latter  belonged  to 
his  analysis,  indeed  both,  for  he  postulates 
outward  existence,  which,  therefore,  we  must 
know,  if  the  postulate  be  just.  The  more 
rigid  spirit  of  the  present  day  would  be 
outraged  by  the  easy  air  with  which  the 
author  jumps  the  broad  chasm  which  di- 
vides him  from  actual  nature. 

1.  *' By  sight  we  have  a  conception  or 
image  composed  of  color  and  figure," — that 
is,  a  thought  or  idea  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

2.  This  image  or  conception  is  5*  but  an 
apparition  unto  us  of  mo/ion  in  the  ftratn.*' 
— Human  Nature,  Ch.  ii. 

3.  "  There  are  of  knowledge  two  kinds, 
whereof  one  is  knowledge  of  fact,  the  other ^ 
of  the  consequence  of  one  affirmation  to 
another.  The  former  is  nothing  else  but 
Sense  and  Memory^  and  is  Absolute  KnoW' 
ledge ;  the  latter  is  called  Science^  and  is 
conditional^ — Leviathan^  Ch.  ix. 

Thus  seemings  give  realities.  Science, 
it  must  be  confessed,  treads  here  on 
^'  shadowv  ground,"  and  is  somewhat 
brought  aown  from  that  eminence  of  cer- 
tainty on  which  it  was  the  delight  of  Hob* 
bes  to  enthrone  her.  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  his  analysis  is  at  fault.  A  world 
of  appearances  is  a  world  of  dissolving 
views,  in  which  absolute  knowledge  is  an 
impossibility.  Divine  philosophy,  in  chase 
of  it  here,  is  in  chase  of  a  phantom.  It 
is  Laodamia's  love  and  lot. 

**  Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  queen  her  lord  to 
clHSp; 
A;;ain  thnt  consummation  she  essayed ; 
Biit  unsubslantial  form  eludes  her  grasp. 
As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  is  made." 

We  have  dwelt  thus  far  on  the  theory  of 
perception  held  by  Hobbes,  on  account  of 
the  serious  extent  to  which  it  affects  his 
speculations.  With  him  everything  has  its 
application,  and  thus  he  reasons : — '*  All 
evidence  is  conception ;  all  conception  is 
imagination" — "motion  in  the  brain" — 
"  and  proceedeth  from  sense ;^^  therefore, 
as  to  spiritSj  ^'  it  is  not  possible  by  natural 
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means  only  to  come  to  knowledge  of  so 
much  as  that  there  are  such  things. " — Hu- 
man Naturcj  Ch.  xi. 

This  is  true,  admitting  his  definition  of 
ideas  J  but  equally  true  on  these  grounds, 
that  we  cannot  know  our  own  personal 
identity,  for  of  which  sense  ^  is  it  the  ob- 
ject ?  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  it  must  be 
either  sense  or  science,  an  image  or  an 
inference  :  it  is  neither ; — ^not  the  former, 
for  what  is  its  prototype  ? — not  the  latter, 
for  it  is  pre-supposed  in  every  act  and 
inference;  therefore  it  is  not  possible,  by 
natural  means,  nor  by  logic,  to  know  that 
there  is  any  such  things 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
doctrine  of  perception  has  resulted  from  a 
more  correct  view  of  those  facts  which  have 
daily  and  hourly  reappeared  in  the  soul, 
ever  since  man,  with  bis  five  sensefb,  found 
himself  in  contact  with  matter.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  species  is  one.  The  dif- 
ference produced  by  climate  is  only  frac- 
tional, or^ rather  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
in  a  question  relating  to  the  uniformity  of 
the  percipient  faculty  from  age  to  age. 

But  man  has  other  powers.  He  remem- 
hern  the  mountain,  the  cave,  the  spring, 
and  the  valley  which  he  has  once  seen  \ 
he  learns  also  the  signs  of  rain  and 
frost,  of  flowevB  and  fruit ;  he  has  a 
variety  of  emotions  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  what  is  great  and  lovely ;  he  dis- 
covers by  degrees  what  is  useful  or  per- 
nicious to  himself  and  others : — all  of 
which,  and  much  more,  might  have  existed 
in  a  speechless  world — a  thing  untold  save 
by  expressive  gesticulation. 

This  earth  might  have  been  one  vast 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, — voiceless 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Instead  of 
this,  language  was  born  with  mankind.  It 
was  a  great,  harmonizing  influence  from  the 
first,  and  no  one  can  exaggerate  its  value. 
The  heroic  ages — its  legacy — were  a  recita- 
tion. **  Winged  words'*  celebrated  the 
deeds  of  gods  and  men  ;  and  Mnemosyne, 
the  mother  of  the  Muses,  engaged  the 
winds  of  heaven  in  her  service  \  and  sent 
the  name  of  Homer  to  distant  lands  and 
times,  on  the  vocal  undulations  of  music 
and  of  song.  iVbtr,  was  oral  communica- 
tion the  gift  of  God,  or  an  invention .' 
Hobbes  has  a  touch,  quite  in  his  own  way, 
upon  this  subject 

*<The  passions  of  man  as  tbey  are  the  be- 
ginning of  voluntarv  motions;  so  are  they  the 
beginning  of  speech,  which  is  motion  of  tfu 
tongue" — Human  Mature,  Ch.  v. 


Every  one  knows  how  much  the  feelings 
have  to  do  with  utterance,  and  therefore  we 
quote  the  passage  mainly  as  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  we 
are  reminded  of  the  grand  expository  prin- 
ciple of  natural  phenomena.  A  stammerer, 
however,  would  find  that  he  had  something 
else  to  do,  besides  moving  his  tongue,  if  ho 
wished  to  remedy  a  defective  articulation. 
It  might  be  enough  for  Gideon's  three  hun- 
dred when  once  they  got  their  mouths  to  the 
water ;  but  however  it  may  pass  as  an  ex- 
planation of  lapping,  or,  in  Johnsonian 
phrase,  **  feeding  by  quick  reciprocations  of 
the  tongue,"  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  ex- 
plain the  faculty  of  speech. 

Ten  years  after,  he  returned  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  showed  by  the  more  elevated  tone 
of  his  language,  that  the  prolonged  study  of 
it  had  excited  in  him  a  slight  swell  of  ad- 
miration. 

•*  The  most  noble  and  profitable  invention  of 
all  other  was  that  of  speech,  consisting  of  names 
or  appellations  and  their  connexion ;  whereby 
men  register  their  thoughts ;  recall  them  when  they 
are  past ;  and  also  declare  them  to  one  another 
for  mutual  utility  and  converration ;  without  which 
there  had  been  amongst  men*  neither  common- 
wealth nor  society,  nor  contract,  nor  peace,  no 
more  than  amongst  lions,  bears,  and  wolves.  The 
first  author  of  speech  was  God  himself,  that  in* 
structed  Adam  how  to  name  such  creatures  as  he 
presented  to  his  sight ;  for  the  Scripture  goeth  no 
farther  in  this  matter." — Leviathan^  Ft.  [.,  c  h.  iv. 

We  are  obliged  to  doubt  every  religious 
acknowledgment  which  Hobbes  makes  ;  and 
especially  when  it  comes  to  us  in  the  way 
of  scriptural  allusion  Had  he,  however, 
in  this  case,  fully  believed  his  words,  the 
connecting  of  language  with  a  peculiar  pro- 
vision for  it  by  the  Author  of  Nature  would 
have  been  not  only  the  most  scriptural,  but 
the  most  philosophical  h3rpothesis.  Only 
dig  deep  enough,  and  it  is,  in  reality,  as 
wise  to  talk  of  the  invention  of  handling, 
walking,  seeing,  hearing,  and  smelling,  aa 
it  is  of  the  invention  of  speaking.  The 
senses  are  no  more  natural  to  man  than 
speech.  It  is  an  energy  that  bursts  forth  at 
the  dawn  of  rational  exist 3noo,  and  is  its 
child,  embodying  even  in  its  infancy  a  de- 
cision on  the  great  problems  of  life.  Ge- 
neral grammar  bespeaks  a  me  and  a  not  me^ 
the  subjective  and  the  objective ;  and  iden- 
tity, freedom,  duty,  God,  are  marvellously 
blended  with  the  earliest  state  of  langoage, 
long  ere  man  thought  of  abstract  truth,  or 
speculated  on  the  ultimate  prineiplea  which 
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~Iaj  at  the  basis  of  e^en  the  very  first  assent 
or  doubt  that  ever  fell  from  his  lips. 

The  power  of  verbal  utteranoe  in  facilitat- 
ing the  operations  of  the  mind  is  very 
great,  bat  perhaps  the  reader  will  be  hard- 
ly preparea  to  regard  speeoh  as  the  parent 
of  reason,  rather  than  its  offspring.  This, 
however,  is  the  theory  of  Hoboes. 

**  When  a  man  reasonetk,  he  doth  nothing  else 
hot  conceiye  a  earn  total  from  addition  of  parcels, 
or  cooceive  a  remainder,  from  subtraction  of  one 
som  from  aaother,**  &&  **  Reason  is  nothing  but 
xeckooing." 

**  By  this  it  appears  that  reason  is  nof ,  as  sense 
and  memory,  bom  with  us ;  nor  gotten  by  ej^peri- 
ence  only,  as  prudence  is ;  but  attayned  by  indus- 
try :  first,  in  apt  imposing  of  names ;  and.  second- 
ly* ^7  getting  a  good  and  orderly  method  in  pro- 
ceeding from  the  elements  which  are  names  to 
assertions  made  by  connexion  of  one  of  them  to 
another,  fcc. 

**  Childnen,  therefore,  are  not  endued  toith  reason 
et  ail,  till  they  /un>e  attained  theuu  of  speedk  : 
bpt  are  called  reasonable  creatures  for  the  poeni- 
bility  apparent  of  having  the  use  of  reason  in  time 
toGome.".»I<vtaMan,  PL  I.,ch.  v. 

Had  the  Abbe  Sicard  been  alive  when 
this  was  penned,  he  wonld  have  told  the 
writer  that  the  old  definition — admitted 
by  himself — of  man  as  a  rational  animal, 
involved  something  more  than  an  articulat- 
ing, or  even  calculating  machine — for  an 
idiot  may  speak,  and  a  madman  may  reckon 
— and  that  his  celebrated  Sowrd-Mu^, 
Massieu,  had  no  small  claim  to  the  ancient 
classification. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  confusion  we  so  fre- 
quently meet  with,  in  which  Reason  is  identi- 
fied in  kind  with  Reasoning;.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fatal  to  a  sound  analysis  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  The  latter  process 
is,  in  fact,  a  subordinate  operation,  digni- 
fied by  the  subject  on  which  it  is  employ- 
ed. But  the  existence  of  a  will,  the  capa- 
diy  for  religion,  the  immediate  recognition 
of  right  and  wrong,  in  motive  and  affection, 
— distinguishing  vice  and  virtue  as  such, — 
are  among  the  ^ef  characteristics  of  Rea- 
son, to  which  mere  argumentative  power, 
and  evisn  that  of  generalization,  must  bow 
the  knee.  Some  degree  of  perplexity,  as 
to  the  use  of  this  important  term,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  verb  to  reaeon^  which  signifies 
to  argue ;  to  infer  consequences  from  given 
premises ;  but  it  is  into  these  premises, 
these  primitive  truths,  that  we  must  look, 
if  we  want  to  find  out  what  is  the  highest 
power  in  man,  of  which  we  speak,  ana  du- 
ly to  estimate  its  transcendant  authority.  I 


'^  Reason,"  says  Coleridge,  ^'  is  the  power 
of  universal  and  necessary  convictions; 
the  source  and  substance  of  truths  above 
sense,  and  having  their  evidence  in  them- 
selves."—Aid*,  p.  218, 1st  Ed. 

Hobbes  had  no  faith  in  such  convictions, 
and  discarded  all  snok  illumination.  Still 
he  slips  once  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
efficacy  he  has  ascribed  to  speech,  allows 
that  man  may  arrive  at  necessary  truth 
without  it. 

"  For  example,  a  man  that  hath  no  use  of 
speech  at  all  (such  as  is  born  and  remains  per* 
fectly  deaf  and  dumb),  if  he  set  before  his  eyes  a 
trianf[:le,  and  by  it  two  right  angles,  he  may  by 
meditation  compare  and  find  that  the  three  angles 
of  thai  triangle  are  equal  to  those  two  right  angles 
that  stand  by  it  But  if  another  triangle  be  shown 
him,  different  in  shape  from  the  former,  he  cannot 
know,  without  a  new  labor,  whether  the  three 
angles  of  that  also  be  equal  to  the  same.  But  he 
that  hath  the  use  of  words,  when  he  observes  that 
such  equality  was  consequent,  not  to  the  length  of 
the  sides,  nor  to  any  other  particnlar  thing  m  his 
triangle,  but  only  to  this,  Ihat  the  sides  were 
straight  and  the  angles  three,  and  that  thnt  was 
all  for  which  he  named  it  a  triangle,  will  boldly 
conclude  universally,  that  such  equality  of  angles 
is  in  all  triangles  whatsoever,  and  register  his  in- 
vention in  these  general  terms,  every  triangle  hath 
its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles.** — Le» 
viathan,  Pt.  I.,  ch.  iv.  ' 

The  observation^  according  to  this,  is 
prior  to  the  naming,  an  exercise  to  which 
a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  in  the  use  of  reason 
and  eyesight,  is  equally  competent,  and  by 
no  means  likely  to  lose  his  conclusion,  b^ 
cause  he  has  not  the  talking  man's  mode  of 
registration. 

We  shall  hereafter  see  that  Hobbes,  in 
one  sense,  attached  &r  too  much,  in  ano- 
ther far  too  little,  importance  to  language, 
and  was  the  victim  of  his  ultra-nominal- 
ism. His  own  well-known  maxim,  that 
^^  words  are  the  counters  of  wise  men,  and 
the  money  of  fools,"  was  not  enough  to 
make  him  separate  the  precious  from  the 
vile. 

When  he  asserts  that  ^*  perspicuous 
words  are  the  light  of  human  minds,"  the 
important  problem  to  solve  is — ^what  is  the 
light  of  the  words?  Being  for  the  most 
part  arbitrary  signs,  and  each  nation  hay- 
ing its  own,  translation  becomes  possible 
only  upon  the  ground  of  something  imper- 
sonal,— the  thought,  sentiment,  truth,  de- 
monstration, under  every  change  of  sym- 
bols, standing  the  same. 

If,  therefore,  they  show  man  where  to 
plant  his  footsteps  in  the  path  of  scientific 
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research,  who  gave  them  this  power,  and 
from  what  luminan^  do  they  receive  their 
beams  ?  From  toe  necessary  forms  of 
thought;  from  an  antecedent  reason,  ever 
evolving  itself  in  history,  poetry,  philoso- 
phy; in  all  the  principles  of  taste  and 
beauty  that  reign  over  sculpture,  painting, 
and  the  other  arts — the  aesthetics  of  the 
soul — which  exist  as  truly  there  as  did 
music  in  the  infant  Mozart,  long  ere,  be- 
guiled by  some  mi^sterious  power,  he  sang 
his  Requienij  and  was  borne  on  its  melting 
strains,  while  its  echoes  were  floating 
around  him,  away  into  ^'  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death." 

Hobbes,  we  see,  inverts  this  order,  or 
rather  will  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
thus  is  evidently  pocketing  the'^  counters" 
and  letting  the  gold  slip  through  his  fin- 
gers. In  every  instance  in  which  our  pri- 
mary beliefs  are  denied,  the  grandest  pro- 
vince of  truth  is  struck  out  of  the  chart  of 
knowledge,  and  man  is  reduced  to  a  state 
of  dependence  upon  ^'  secmings"  and  ''  ap- 
paritions." 

From  speech,  the  invention  of  letters, 
and  reasoning — ^under  all  of  which  heads 
there  arc  many  admirable  observations 
in  connexion  with  "  the  powers  cogni- 
tive"— the  course  of  analysis  leads  to 
*'  the  interior  beginnings  of  voluntary  mo- 
iionsj  commonly  called  the  passions^  and 
the  speeches  by  which  they  are  expressed.'*^ 

The  school  to  which  Hobbes  belonged, 
and  his  favorite  doctrine  of  motion^  may 
lead  us  to  expect  a  somewhat  mechanical 
account  of  love,  hate,  good,  evil,  aversion, 
and  desire,  with  all  other  affections  and 
qualities  of  a  similar  description.  In  these 
lie  some  of  the  deepest  springs  of  moral 
feeling.  The  whole  character  of  ethical 
science  depends  on  the  source  to  which  we 
trace  the  emotions.  There  can  be  only 
two  views  of  good  and  evil.  The  one, 
that  moral  qualities  are  immutable;  con- 
stituting the  perfection  of  the  Deity,  lying 
at  the  basis  of  his  laws,  and  imposing  un- 
alterable obligations  on  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures ;  the  other,  that  no  such  qualities 
exist  and  no  such  obligations,  that  objects 
are  merely  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  that 
good  and  evil  are  consequently  as  variable 
as  the  appetites  of  men.  The  latter  is  the 
doctrine  we  are  taught  throughout  these 
volumes. 

«« In  the  eighth  section  of  the  second  chapter  is 
showed,  that  conceptions  and  apparitions  are  no- 
thing really  but  motion  in  some  internal  Bubstance 
of  the  hea4i  which  motion  not  stopping  there,  but 


proceeding  to  the  heart,  of  necMsi^  must  there 
either  help  or  hinder  the  motion  which  is  called 
vital ;  when  it  helpeth,  it  is  called  delight^  am- 
tentment,  or  pleasure^  which  is  nothing  really  bat 
motion  about  the  heart,  as  concention  is  nothing 
but  motion  in  the  h^,  and  the  omects  that  cause 
it  are  called  pleasant  ortielightful,  &c.  The  same 
delight,  with  reference  to  the  object,  is  called  tot  •' 
but  when  such  motion  weakenethor  hindereth  the 
vital  motion,  then  ii  is  called  pain^  and  in  relatioa 
to  that  which  causeth  it,  hatred,  &c. 

<*  Every  man,  for  his  own  part,  catleth  that 
which  pleaseth  and  is  delightful  to  himself,  good^ 
and  that  evil  which  di^pteaseth  him ;  insomuch 
that  while  every  man  difiereth  from  other  in  con- 
stitution, they  differ  also  from  one  another  cop* 
cerning  the  common  distinction  of  good  and  eviL 
Nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  absolute  goodneM 
considered  without  relauon  ;  for  even  the  good- 
ness which  we  apprehend  in  God  Almighty  is 
His  goodness  to  us." — Human  Nature^  ch.  vii. 

The  way  to  support  this  theory — one  de- 
structive of  all  morality — is  to  disregard 
the  most  solemn  convictions  of  the  mind, 
to  dwell  on  the  lower  passions  and  on  the 
variety  of  outward  objects  which  men  pur- 
sue in  life.  A  little  deeper  insight  into 
the  matter  would  exhume  some  common 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  even  from 
the  dregs  of  society.  It  has  happened  in 
this  question  as  in  languages.  By  marking* 
only  their  diversities,  comparative  philo- 
logy did  not  grow,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
tongues  was  unknown.  Thus  also  the 
seeming  contradictions  of  some  moral  prin- 
ciple or  law  in  the  varying  customs  of  na- 
tions, have  been  aggravated ;  without  at  all 
inquiring  into  the  extent  to  which  supersti- 
tion, &c.,  may  modify  an  original  sonti- 
ment.  Most  of  the  phenomena  in  this 
perverted  form  attest  a  religious  sensibi- 
lity, which  has  been  spoiled  by  craft  and 
sin;  and  thus  rest  at  length  on  the  veiy 
law  which  is  asserted  not  to  exist.  Let 
phenomenal  diversity  be  given  up  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  fountain  of  good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong,  noble  and  ignoble,  kind 
and  unkind,  benevolent  and  m&licioas, 
truth  and  falsehood ;  and,  allowance  being 
made  for  a  diseased  state  of  feeling,  as  for 
bad  health  amidst  malana,  it  will  be  found 
that  these  judgments  imply  antecedent  sus- 
ceptibihties  of  moral  discrimination,  par- 
tially  or  more  fully  developed  in  aU,  with- 
out which  man  would  never  have  advanced 
beyond  the  mere  elementary  distinctions  of 
pleasure  and  ijam  The  word  ought  would 
never  have  existed.  ^      ^^^^^M, 

\yhen  goodness  is  thus  reduced  to  any- 
^^.^°«/^^^;«^,^!  which  a  man  has  an  in- 
cUnation,  it  wiU  be  no  matter  of  surJriJe* 
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that  tho  tin//  should  be  arranged  under  tiie 
category  of  appetite.  The  reader's  own 
consciousness  will  tell  him  whether  or  not 
his  volitions  are  regulative  of  his  desireSi 
or  whether  they  are  on^and  the  same  affec- 
tion of  the  mind. 

**  In  deliberation,  the  last  appetite  or  aTereton 
immediately  adhering^  to  the  action,  or  to  the 
omiflsion  thereof,  in  that  we  call  the  will ;  the  act 
(not  the  faculty)  of  willing.  And  beasts  that  have 
deliberation,  must  necessarily  also  have  will.  •  .  . 
Will,  therefore,  is  the  last  appetite  in  deliberat- 
ing,"— Leviat/ianf  Pt  L,  ch.  vi. 

Any  such  faculty  he  denies,  and  has, 
therefore,  very  properly  conferred  a  will  on 
beasts  ;  who,  if  it  oe  what  he  says,  have  as 
sound  a  claim  to  such  dignity  as  Socrates 
or  Saint  Paul.  Suppose,  now,  the  tenth 
commandment  to  condemn  a  man^s  habit 
of  feeling,  and  that,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
he  triumphs  over  his  propensities ;  this 
stern  authority  ot  conscience,  according  to 
the  definition  here  given,  becomes  identical 
tfi  kind  with  the  base  appetite  which  it  re- 
strains. The  essential  distinction  between 
good  and  evil  being  denied,  he  merely  sub- 
stitutes one  pleasure  for  another.  Such, 
and  with  such  abuse  of  language,  is  the 
rea^na  of  the  inmost  thoughts  that  Hobbes 
and  his  followers  would  pass  off  upon  us 
for  a  profound  analysis  of  the  interior  begin- 
ning$  of  voluntary  motions. 

While  Hobbes  was  staying  at  Paris,  he 
entered  on  the  question  of  Liberty  and  Ne- 
cessity with  Bramhall,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  and  gave  a  distinct  state- 
ment of  his  views  in  a  letter  to  the  Mar- 
quess of  Newcastle,  published  1654 ;  which, 
with  the  treatise  on  Human  Nature  and  the 
"  De  Corpore  Politico,"  composed  the  Tri- 
pos j — a  three-legged  stool  for  the  utterance 
of  portentous  oracles  to  mankind ;  and 
aptlv  placed,  like  the  ancient  one,  over 
sulphurous  exhalations,  though  perhaps 
from  a  deeper  pit.  The  general  principle 
of  all  his  reasoning  on  this  point  is  contained 
in  the  following  extracts : — 

'*  Nothing  taketh-beginning  from  itself,  but  from 
the  action  of  some  other  immediate  agent  without 
itself.  And,  therefore,  when  first  a  nran  hath  an 
appetite  or  will  to  something  to  which  immediate- 
ly before  he  had  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  cause 
of  his  will  is  not  the  will  itaelf,  but  something  else, 
not  in  his  own  disposing.  So  that,  whereas  it  is 
oat  of  controversy,  that  of  voluntary  actions,  the 
will  is  the  necessary  cause,  and  by  this  which  is 
said  the  will  is  also  caused  by  other  things  where- 
of a  diiposeth  not,  it  followeth  that  voluntarv  ac- 
tions have  all  of  them  necessary  causes,  and  there- 
fore are  nscaft(aled.v— Letter*  kt. 


"  Man  can  have  no  passion,  or  appetite  to  any- 
thing of  which  appetite  God's  will  is  not  the 
cause.'* — Leviathan,  Pt  II.,  ch.  zxi. 

**  Appetite,  fear,  hope,  and  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sions are  not  called  voluntary ;  for  they  proceed 
not  from  but  are  the  will,  and  the  will  is  not  vo- 
luntary :  for  a  man  can  no  more  say  he  will  will, 
than  be  will  will  will,  and  so  make  an  infinite 
repetition  of  the  word  will,  which  is  absurd  and 
insignificant" — Human  A^ature,  ch.  xii. 

If  any,  therefore,  ask  what  is  meant  by 
the  use  of  the  term  voluntary^  it  is  merely 
'*  freedom  from  impediment "  in  the  per- 
formance of  what  is  thus  necessarily  chosen ; 
and,  in  this  manner,  liberty  and  necessity 
of  action  unite  precisely  as  in  a  stream  of 
water  that  fk)ws  in  a  falling  channel.  The 
illustrations  which  he  employs  are  mostly 
of  this  kind,  and  reduce  the  freedom  of 
man  to  the  very  same  law  as  that  of  an  at- 
mospheric railroad — irresistible  impulse  be- 
hind, and  a  vacuum  in  front. 

The  great  difficulty  which  perplexes  re- 
ligious necessitarians,  is  to  elucidate  the 
ultimate  distinction  between  physical  and 
metaphysical  necessity,  and  consequently  to 
explain  the  nature  of  morality,  and  the 
foundations  of  moral  law.  Should  this 
distinction  be  denied — as  it  was  by  Hobbes, 
who  resolved  all  vices  and  virtues  into  mo- 
tion— logic  is  inexorable  and  knows  but  one 
cause,  properly  speaking,  in  the  universe. 
Nay,  even  here  it  does  not  pause,  but  car- 
ries its  iron  sceptre  into  the  dominion  and 
very  bosom  of  the  Deity.  There  were  reo- 
soMj  that  b,  motives^  for  the  divine  con- 
duct, and,  in  the  then  view  of  the  supreme 
mind,  sudi  conduct  was  necessary*  More- 
over, as  He  is  self-existent — no  more  easy 
conception  to  us  than  self-determination- 
he  cannot  be  otherwise  than  absolutely  per- 
fect ;  and  therefore,  in  any  objective  good 
he  may  originate,  the  above  reasoning  will 
give  optimism  as  the  result.  Whatever  tt 
is  best.  Again  : — Motion  is  justly  consi- 
dered a  proof  of  a  deity ;  and,  a»  long  as  it 
continues,  it  is  one  form  of  divine  opera- 
tion. Thought  is  intellectual  action,  and  is 
equally  dependent  on  the  Creator.  He  be- 
ing, therefore,  the  primordial  source  of  all 
activity — unless  you  postulate  free  ageiic^ 
to  account  for  sin — fatalism  is  the  legiti- 
mate consequence.  The  original  impulse 
in  nature  and  in  man  involved  all  the  ex- 
panding circles  of  thought  and  action  that^ 
from  the  dawn  of  time  to  the  present  hour, 
have  spread  throughout  the  universe. 
Millions  of  minds  and  worlds  beat  with 
theiM  pulsationa,  but  their  common  centre 
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IM  lliH  livlti|i(  (lOfl.     A  vriHCi  (li'Htiny,  thorn- 
I'lii'it,  iiiliiM  nil  lliiii//H,  mill  iiaiifi^lit  hut  good 

«*I4II  iifelMl 

Wit    Imvn   iimdif    IhoHn   ohNorvutionH   &h 
ii|i)ilii<iihtii    in   llii<  |/riiiinil   on  whifh   the 
i|tiipliiiii  ol'  lihi'ily  mill    iioi*i'NNity  in   here 
liinii^lil   hurniii  tiH.      Ilohhori   proHtlliioH   tliut 
n    vnlitlitii    IN    It    |ihiMuiiiti*iioii  of  nature. 
Thin  In  111  lii«^  Uiit  vi«ry  iHiinl  iii  Uhiio,  iind 
to  nt'Ulo  it  livhirtowiiiiiliitiiirYchiriHlflratioii. 
U  o   think   liin  hniMMiwi  In  on  a  pnr  with  his 
lioliiihMin  prrton'tioMN  to  tho  <|uailrAturo  ot* 
tho    iMt'i'lo        Ami    niorooviT,  wo    nn>    of 
ii|iniio)i    thiit    lo<tio  in  UN  littlo    Hkoly   to 
tloiMtli*  I  ho  ont\  UN   tho  nxhiniN  of  Kuolid 
thi«  othor.   Kiinl  iuili;oil  wii«oly  in  nunovin^ 
il  to  A  tot  nil  V  ilirtViont  provinoo.     Wilhont 
ilivmnin^,  thoivtoroi  of  ovit  nn^worin^  tho 
l\otS'kMit  lAn ;    ivnvuuvd   thnt    onoh    party 
innat    ptVMiino  tho  >»hoh«  «)uostiou    in  his 
i^i»f.» ,  «o  IaU  hut'k    npon  our   /iii/A,  that 
'*  ts«N«^  •«  Mts      pi«oti%Ni1  roAjion  if  you  ploaz&o 
ilon\An\U    chi'    fvot^lom    of  inan«  as    a 
)^%^9ktuUti\   «Mi^  ho  I'.iu  W  tv^ardod  a*  tho 
i^^«H\)i)o  ol^^ool   ov   M»l»^»ot   of  moral  law.** 
rho\\'   )!«  \u   th\!«    lUAVim    a    philosophiv*al : 
%loplh  an«l  \%MU\  \^h\%'h  ^smmoj*  homo  to  u* ; 
nw»l,  ^A^^^n.•^^  >^uh  \\^  >fco  l»'»\o  tho  t«s;iVii/' 
^»l\.oino*  *^^  t\vo  \\\U   \%y  »;vt  «o*vsjka»iai\:t, 
«ho    h>«\o  iW«'u    o\»v*   op»*u.    to  jiiaut  thorn 
^Kai    hoj%ui,i\\l    t.««^«  MV«.,>«Ki«'l,    au.l  tho 
1ac,i^v«i    «»U\S'.*U*  oi    «»'%>sM<\   to  ijv^t  UUm^  ■• 
ii«n  t»«,  «\)o«K\    aMiAko^  to  a;iav.t    /Wa-  tho 
^V*;^^  *nm\%n^\^*'U.  >*oit  '*'i»  tiu»i;^»  Ivth  r.und 
A «« »\     u-  A  o o?  X    \  *  i\<\*    w«  0, o\     o wo    *vv.\ J'.*. on 
wo^-  «ni*.o.  o<  *^*\^»^  s*«»loitovi»  Ai',\l  th»*n  to 
A  *i^io  ^^o  ,',^\Vxu»'«       ^^  h,v\o\  >«nV»VxU»  iv. 
0\>V,M  N\A*\s  *  A*  V,  \^«  v.x  >,**  \  :*  .:wu   Uo  h** 
)^\*  y.^^v.;,*  x^   ^,^xii  '.•,».    iVo  V«,?»   a  wo.  vo*\ 
o**i  '  >^o  ;  ,,s»A  ioo       «i  >.,'  *v  %  woi^v^,^ 


CongcUnce,  I  therefore  define  iohtt  opinion  oft^ 
dence,'*— Human  Nalure,  ch.  vi. 


»     1 


\Vc  doubt  whether  any  calprit,  from 
Cain  downwards,  ever  dreamt  of  this  defi- 
nition. Had  it  only  flashed  across  the 
i Hi iijri nation  of  Catiline  and  his  band  of 
profligates,  of  Felix  when  before  Paul,  or 
of  iho  wretches  who  fell  under  the  lasb  of 
Juvenal  and  Tacitus,  with  wbat  infinite 
ilolight  would  they  have  announced  the 
iliseovery  that  conscicnco  is  a  calf.  This, 
however,  was  reserved  for  a  later  age.  They 
know  not  the  genius  of  their  own  language. 

•'  When  two  or  more  men  know  of  one  and  the 
same  fact,  tliey  are  said  to  be  con^ioiu  of  it  one 
to  another ;  which  is  as  much  as  To  know  it  to- 
grthtr.  Afterward^  men  made  use  of  the  same 
woid  meUiphorifaliy  for  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  seoro!  f\teif  and  secret  thmghis,  and  tberefoie 
it  is  rheiofically  said,  that  the  conscience  is  a 
ihouKmd  wiineises." — Ltriathan^  PL  I.,  ch.  viL 

At   tho  first  toucb  of  this  philological 
wand,  rriMk-j  vanish  ;  the  Furies  assume  a 
plaoid,  marble  look;   no  avenging    spirit 
haunts  tho  cuilty ;  but,  by  an  etymological 
virtuo,  to  which  Medusa's   bead  was  no- 
thiu::.  all  that  has  over  been  visits  by  re- 
mor***,  punished  by  God.  and  deemed  base 
b\  maw,  is  rx^A^vod  intoiipiifOB  of  tridtmct^ 
t»r  int  o  mattor  of  rrivaie  xuM-lligence  1     The 
pi\»oos>  ir.Ai*'A;eA  hcTv  and  eairied  out  ia 
tho   ••  P:vor?ions  of   Purlev,"  is    what  is 
nu-au;  Vv  :ho  fc.'rrj-n.iuiiialLsm  of  Hobbes. 
r\o\\  on  :V.*  old  viu.^vou  :f  i-e  sAools^the 
v^r.o'.'/.o  iv.irv^  i:i  ti:i'  i:  curiae  of  the  lealr 
is:<,  :>A5   Ks:irs   AHs:ii«  and  Cato,  and 
aH  .*t>.'r  v...r..  :^.*^rf  :*  ••  »:=.*t*juiig  whidi 
»v  oaV.  II  *:  1,  ^  :i   »rt  :»  ^-virfr-i.,  '— lia*  led 
;;s  «.*  :,  'c.t  :>•*;  zT:x^:rsal  wr^i*  Lave  siill 
a  '.uv^i^.-x  «  TJi7;ir'      Tr;K  ar*  roKvp- 

^ix.   .  .>  ,•  jv,  :^:  u.-:T  :<a5  xr-:&a  eoUee- 


*    « .«>  w:.  ."1  iTj  i!xir»: 


\  . 
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L'.s.     *■:  ^.aLiT^ii-iT:  i*  »»  isdi- 


%  ,vi.  i-.v  •.-•!  sV-ii  \  nxz^     Hf   say  be  a 


t|.  .  \     •     .  »..*»    »        .  ■«       \»*    ■  «\     "K  »    •    s  \»     *  •  • 

'         »\  1 

x«         »■       »■          ^*        X'"'*        ^             »"^         »*    '*•*  *     ■ 

'.         •^-             *...          ■■»..      *»»■           X  »'»\ 

'         ^.  ...       *•»      '•«            ••          *  »        '*■  ^      ■  '      '*^ 

.        .,*                    «                     .,             .            '.•'^-             .        1*V-        \    -N       *     <X\*  .        ■ 
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laws  of  the  andcrstanding  can  destroy  the 
differences  of  external  objects,  as  the  unal- 
terable consciousness  of  every  moment.  It 
18  the  same  with  resemblances.  The  con- 
ditions of  my  nature  exist  in  every  man ; 
those  of  my  individuality,  only  in  myself. 
The  farmer  make  me  human.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  a  matter  of  far  greater  conse- 
quence than  that  of  general  names  that  we 
at  present  refer.  Z7//ra- nominal  ism  is  the 
bane  of  morals  and  of  moral  philosophy. 
It  specially  consists  in  evacuating  the  most 
important  terms  in  law,  ethics,  and  reli- 
gion, of  everything  beyond  a  conventional 
import.  It  denounces  and  labors  to  under- 
mine the  principle,  that  moral  at  tributes  y 
existing  in  intelligent  beings,  are  the  ante- 
cedents and  ffround-work  of  attributives^ 
which  rightly  describe  or  mark  their  cha- 
racter. We  have  already  given  one  exam- 
ple in  the  gross  and  selfish  view  which 
Hobbes  takes  of  ^^  goodness."  Another, 
taken  from  his  tabular  view  of  science,  is  as 
follows; — "  Consequences  from  Speech. 
In  contracting,  the  science  of  Just  and 
Unjust. '>' 

All  law,  therefore,  becomes  exclusively 
positive.  Moral  law  can  have  no  possible 
foundation.  Where  this  view  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  language  is  carried  out,  God 
himself  becomes  an  abstraction,  and  retains 
only  a  nominal  existence.  Against  every 
such  system  reason  and  realism  equally  pro- 
test. They  assert  the  principle  we  have 
announced,  and  affirm  that  benevolence  is 
one  and  the  same  qi:aHty  to  all  holy  beings 
in  creation.  The  Apostle  Paul  and  the 
philanthropist  Howard,  in  cherishing  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Chri^ty  aimed  at  a  moral  as- 
similation to  its  great  pattern.  Love  to 
man  brought  him  from  Heaven.  His  incar- 
nation did  not  make  ii  different  from  what 
it  was  when  he  wis  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father.  It  is  not  simply  relative  to  human 
faculties,  any  more  than  it  is  simply  a 
name ;  but  is  immutable,  varying  m  its 
operations  according  to  its  objects.  We, 
therefore,  know  moral  qualities  in  their  own 
absolute  nature ;  and  the  goodness  which 
our  hiffhest  powers  accredit  and  recognise, 
is  goodness  likowise  to  all  rational  existence. 

in  the    philosophy   of 


The  only  important  question — Is  there 
anythii^  that  necessitates  the  agretmentl^^ 
id  here  snufBed  out  of  sight.  If,  however, 
all  nations  call  the  rainbow  beautiful,  we 
infer  some  common  sense  of  beauty.  And 
though  languages  are  thus  far  arbitrary  that 
one  will  do,  in  many  respects,  as  well  as 
another,  yet  the  laws  and  conceptions  of  the 
mind  are  one.  Wo  reject  the  assumption 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  consequent  impiety  that  we  fashion  him 
according  to  our  fancy.  Words  are  an  ef- 
fect, not  a  cause.  What  justice,  goodness, 
veracity  signify,  must  be  kno?m,  before 
these  abstract  terms  are  formed  and  known 
in  a  just,  good,  and  truthful  being,  or  bj 
an  intuitive  perception  of  their  nature  and 
obligation.  Ultra-nominalism  is  a  bare- 
faced denial  of  the  moral  consciousness  of 
mankind. 

We  have  now  detailed  the  chief  points 
of  the  reply  which  Hobbes  makes  to  the 
question — What  sort  of  a  being  is  man  ? 
There  is  nothing  ennobling  in  his  account 
of  the  species.  Without  a  will  to  rule  his 
lower  nature  ;  equally  destitute  of  a  moral 
faculty  ;  establishing  good  and  evil  ad  Hbi" 
tumy  there  being  no  immutable  principles  of 
either  ;  the  creatures  of  absolute  necessity, 
and  dragged  in  chains,  not  by  kindness,  but 
by  cupidity ;  it  follows  that  the  character 
of  man  is  throughout  a  lone  and  naked  sel- 
fishness, which  moulds  all  the  elements  of 
nature  into  so  many  instruments  of  personal 
gratification. 

As  each  has  a  similar  end,  war  must  en- 
In  a  chapter  which  treats  of  the  dif" 


soo. 


ference  of  manners^  by  which  he  me  a  us 
^'  those  qualities  of  mankind  that  concern 
their  living  together  in  peace  and  unity, ^^  the 
great  battle  of  the  passions  is  announced. 
Man  is  in  search  of  his  own  hapjkiness,  and 
his  unvarying  object  is  '^  not  to  enjov  once 
only  and  for  one  instant  of  time ;  but  to 
assure  for  ever  the  way  of  his  future  desire." 
Hence  he  aims  at  '^  power  after  power,  in 
order  to  secure  his  prior  acquisitions." 

Here,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the  thresh- 
old of  Hobbes'  political  system ;  and  before 
we  enter  upon  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
quote  a  few  of  his  fundamental  maxims,  by 
way  of  explanation.  We  shall  do  so  with- 
out much  criticism. 


These  views    are, 

Hobbes,  so  much  delusion  and  absurdity. 

He  speaks,  and  they  disappear,  as  by  dia- '     ..  p;^  .  j^  ^^  „„  ^  ,^^  ^^ .  f„^f^ 


bolical  enchantment. 

••  Words,  and  eonsequendif  the  attributts  cf  God, 
have  their  Bignificatkm  by  agretment  and  coastt- 
tutioQ  of  men,  kc^^LtvuUhttth  Ft.  !!•»  cL  xxxi. 


bodily  streogtb,  in  which  men  may  be  thought  to 
differ,  *  the  weakest  has  strength  enough  to  kill 
the  strongest,  either  by  secret  machination,  or  by 
confederacy  wilb  others  that  are  in  the  same  dan- 
ger with  hinsell ;  and  as  to  the  (acuities  of  the 
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mind,  there  is  a  greater  equality  amongst  men 
than  that  ol  Jitnnglh*' "-^Leviathan,  Pt  I.,  cti. 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it  is  jnst  the 
reverse  of  this  position.  Hero-worship  is 
as  old  as  time  ;  and  Nimrod,  Samson,  and 
Achilles ;  David,  Alexander,  Hannibal, 
Caesar,  Scanderbeg,  and  Napoleon ;  the 
poets,  and  philosophers,  and  mathemati- 
cians of  Greece  and  Italy  in  all  ages ; 
Shakspeare  and  his  equal,  Milton  ;  Bacon, 
and  Hobbes  himself;  indeed,  the  whole 
g%laxy  of  warriors,  statesmen,  metaphysi- 
cians, painters,  and  sculptors,  from  Pnidias 
and  Apelles,  down  to  the  great  masters  of 
recent  times ;  yes,  the  entire  family  of 
genius  proclaims  its  inherent  and  original 
superiority, — its  right  to  teach  and  govern 
man,  and  to  lead  him  into  regions  of  know- 
ledge and  conquest,  ^^  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,"  not  one  foot  of  which  had  he 
possessed  unless  its  guidance  had  taken  him 
from  eating  acorns  or  making  bricks,  and 
conducted  him  through  seas  and  deserts  in- 
to the  better  land. 

•«  Secondly,  *  Every  man  by,  nature  hath  right 
to  all  tAtng«,  that  is  to  say,  to  do  whatsoever  he 
listelh  to  whom  he  listetb,  to  possess,  use,  and 
enjoy  all  things  he  will  and  can.* " — De  Corf  ore 
Politico,  Pt.  1.,  ch.  i. 


Right  he  defines  to  b 


**  The^  liberty  each  man  hath  to  use  his 
own  power,  as  he  will  himself,  /or  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  own  nature ;  that  Ir  to  say,  of  his  own 
life ;  and,  consequently,  of  doing  anything  which 
in  his  own  judgment  and  reason  he  shall  conceive 
to  be  the  aptest  means  thereto." — Leviathan,  Pt. 
I.,  ch.  xiv. 

Thirdly.  From  this  equality  of  nature 
and  right,  united  with  the  appetites  of 
men,  contention  is  a  necessary  conseqnenoe. 
For— 

'<  If  any  two  men  desire  the  same  thing,  which 
nevertheless  they  cannot  both  enjoy,  they  become 
enemies ;  and  in  their  way  to  their  end  •    •    • 
endeavor  to  destroy  or  subdue  one  another." — 
Leviatham  Pt.  I.,  ch.  xiii. 

Universal  distrust  follows,  and  each  man 
may 

•*  By  force  or  wiles  master  the  pcrMNis  of  all 
men  he  can  *  *  *  till  he  see  no  other  powei 
great  enough  to  endanger  him."— i6u2. 

•«  Fourthly,  *  Htnby  it  is  manifest  that  during 
the  time  men  live  without  a  common  power  to 
keep  them  k  awe*  tlMy  an  in  that  cooditioD 


which  is  called  warrt,  and  such  a  warre  as  is  of 
every  man  against  every  man.*  *• — Ibid. 

The  reader  has  only  to  throw  his  imagin- 
ation into  this  tumnltuous  scene,  to  think 
of  men  and  women  without  union  or  love, 
and  of  each  man  trying  to  circumvent  his 
neighbor,  and  he  will  own  that  the  wildest 
uproar  of  the  elements  that  was  ever  raised 
is  tame  in  comparison  with  a  general  con- 
flict of  the  passions,  that  threatens  the  ex- 
tinction of  mankind  in  a  deluge  of  blood. 
A  state  of  nature  m,  according  to  Hobbes, 
a  state  of  tear.  The  world  is  in  arms. 
Brotherhood,  justice,  peace,  do  not  exist. 
The  earth  is  sown  with  dragons'  teeth.  All, 
men  dip  their  arrows  in  poison.  Union  is 
unknown.  The  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
are  a  set  of  independent  marauders,  eadi  of 
whom  scorns  to  own  himself  inferior  to  his 
fellow.  To  quarrel  is  their  nature,  and 
''^Competition^  diffidence  of  one  another,  and 
glory y  are  the  three  principal  comes  fif 
quarreV^ 

Stimulated  by  these,  human  beings  be- 
come more  rapacious  than  vultures,  and 
wild  beasts  that  roam  the  forest  for  their 
prey  promise  better  society.  Were  one 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  this  planet, 
and  able  to  contemplate  these  tragic  soenes, 
throwing  their  shadows  before  them,  he 
would  be  apt  to  pray,  if  no  remedy  wera 
discoverable,  that  heaven  would  convert  the 
habitable  world  into  a  solitude,  and  by  let- 
ting loose  its  central  fires,  or  breaking  up 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  on  whose 
waters  no  ark  should  appear,  onoe  and  for 
ever  put  an  end  to  all  flesh. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  imprecations.  We  can  easily  see  that 
the  great  question  with  men  in  such  a  oon- 
dition  would  be  how  to  escape  mutual  de- 
struction. Whence,  then,  tshall  deliveranee 
come }  Who  shall  change  this  state  in 
which  there  is  ^'  continual  fear  and  danger 
of  violent  death ;"  and  human  life  is  '^  so- 
litary, poore,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short  .^" 
What  chance  is  there  of  lessening  the  peril 
and  of  lengthening  existence,  when  there  is 
as  yet  no  justice  among  men  .^ 

"  To  this  warre  of  every  man  as:ain8t  every 
man  this  also  is  consequent — that  notAtng  ean  be 
uniugt.  The  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  justice 
and  injustice,  have  there  no  place.  Force  and 
fraud  are  in  wane  the  two  cardinall  vertues,**  &c. 

In  this  exigency  one  would  look  for  a 
band  of  Sabine  damsels  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  fiuhers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  frieods. 
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and  thus  introduce  pennanent  peace.  No ; 
man  must  solve  his  own  prohlem.  Though 
devoid  of  all  rectitude,  he  is  not  blind  to 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  amidst  this  chaos, 
his  9elJ  love  arises  to  teach  him  the  true 
method  of  political  redemption.! 

**  The  passions  that  incline  men  to  peace  are 
feare  of  death,  desire  of  such  things  as  are  neces- 
sary to  commodious  living,  and  a  hope  by  their  in- 
dustry to  obtain  them.  And  reason  suggestelh 
convenient  articles  of  peace,  upon  which  men  may 
be  drawn  to  agreement.** — Ibid. 

These,  therefore,  he  explains. 

We  know  of  no  inconsistency  more  glar- 
ing in  the  system  of  Hobbes  than  that 
which  arises  from  his  doctrine  of  Right  and 
Law ;  the  former  allowing  a  man  to  do  any- 
thing, the  latter  binding  him  to  a  moral 
code. J  [He  settles  and  annihilates  the  mo- 
rality of  the  laws  of  nature  in  one  and  the 
same  breath,  making  them  always  oblige  in 
conscience,  but  not  in  action :  the  latter, 
indeed,  "  only  when  there  is  security."  Yet 
he  pronounces  them  '^  immutable  and  eter- 
nal;" **  the  true  moral  philosophy;"  which 
is  '^  nothing  else  but  the  science  of  what  is 
good  and  evil  in  the  conversation  and  soci- 
ety of  mankind."  (Pt.  I.,  ch.  15.)  We  are 
however  deceived  if  wc  attach  any  impor- 
tance to  his  transcendental  phraseology, 
for,  in  the  very  next  line,  he  tells  us  that 

"  Good  and  evU  are  names  that  si^^ify  our  ap' 
petitestMd  avergions,  which  in  ditferent  tem^iers, 
customes,  and  doctrines  of  men,  are  different." 

Presuming,  therefore,  that  ''  private  ap- 
petite" is  the  only  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  he  yet  does,  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  find  in  man  about  twenty  maxims  on 
which  to  build  up  public  tranquillity.  They 
themselves,  however,  have  not  yet  a  solid 
footing. 

*'  These  dictates  of  reason  men  use  to  call  by 
the  name  of  lawes,  but  improperly;  for  they  are 
but  conclusions  or  theoremes  concerning  what  con- 
duceth  to  the  conservation  and  defence  of  them- 
selves, whereas  law  properly  is  the  word  of  him 
that  by  right  hath  command  over  others.** — Ibid, 

Yet  being  prescribed  by  reasotij  they  be- 
come so  far  authoritative  that  they  lead  to 
mutual  overtures  among  mankind.  All 
of  them  feel  that  peace  ;  laying  down  their 
right  to  all  things,  standing  to  covenants, 
cherishing  ^^  gratitude,  josticci  equity, 
modesty,  mercy ;  and,  in  snmme,  doing  to 
others  as  they  would  be  dose  to,"  are  the 


prescriptions  of  nature.  With  this  under- 
standing they  are  prepared  for  society. 
Havins  depicted  their  danger,  Hobbes  res- 
cues them  from  it  by  pure  fiction,  making 
them  enter  into  covenant  with  each  other  to 
submit  to  some  common  power.  Rejecting 
the  patriarchal  scheme  of  Filmer,  and 
avoiding  that  of  compact  between  sovereign 
and  subject,  as  well  as  the  extravagant 
theory  of  divine  right,  he  supposes  an 
agreement  among  equals  to  make  one  or  an 
assembly  unequal y  and  to  embody  in  him 
or  in  a  certain  number  the  collective  will 
of  all.     By  this  means  they  attain 

**  A  real  unitv  in  one  and  the  same  person,  made 
by  covenant  of  every  man  with  every  man,  in 
such  manner  as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every 
man,  I  authorize  and  give  up  my  right  of  go- 
verning myself  to  this  man,  or  to  this  assembly  of 
men,  on  this  condition,  that  thou  give  up  thy  right 
to  him,  and  authorize  all  his  actions  tn  like  man- 
ner.**— Leviathan,  Pt.  II.,  ch.  xvii 

This  surrender  is  absolute — save  of  life. 
Leviathan  now  ascends  his  throne,  and  has 
all  the  powers  to  which  we  have  previously 
adverted.  He  is  a  king  and  a  priest ;  hath 
authority  ^tire  divinoy  not  in  himself  and  by 
nature,  but  by  office,  to  appoint  pastors  and 
teachers ;  to  baptise  subjects,  and  to  con- 
secrate temples ;  and  can  never  forfeit  his 
sovereign  right.  He  can  break  no  covenant, 
because  he  made  none.  In  fact,  the  nation 
was  not  one  person  to  be  a  party  until  he 
became  sovereign;  and  if  it  be  said,  he 
made  covenants  with  each  and  all  of  them, 
these  becamo  void  by  his  sovereignty,  as 
every  breach  which  they  can  allege  was 
their  own  act  in  their  representative. 

<•  Because  every  subject  is  by  this  institution  au- 
thor of  all  the  actions  and  judgments  of  the  sove- 
reign instituted ;  it  follows  that  whatsoever  he  doth 
it  can  be  no  injury  to  anv  of  his  subjects ;  nor 
ought  he  to  be  by  any  of  tnem  accused  of  injus- 
tice.''— Leviathan,  Pt.  11 ,  ch.  xviii. 

Such,  then,  very  briefly,  is  the  system 
which  is  to  make  nations  great  and  happy. 
No  realist  could  embody  an  abstraction 
with  more  ardent  zeal.  Whatever  inters 
feres  with  the  notion  of  supreme  authority 
— be  it  parliament  or  common  law,  or  any 
mixture  in  government — he  fiercely  de- 
nounces. The  whole  battery  of  his  logic 
and  sophistry,  however,  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  revelation,  and  upon  all  reli^ioua 
teachers,  as  blocking  up  the  way  which  leads 
to  the  pinnacle  of  absolute  power.  While 
a  commonwealth  may  be  *^  weakened"  by 
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the  opinion  tbat  he  who  hath  the  soTereign- 
tj  is  ^*  snhject  to  the  civil  laws^'^  there  is 
nothing  so  mischievous  in  this  respect  as 
the  doctrine,  that  *•*•  whatsoever  a  man  does 
against  his  conscience  is  sinne  ;'^  and  tbat 
he  owes  an  allegiance  to  the  ^'  blessed  and 
only  Potentate,"  which  no  earthly  authori- 
ty can  contravene.  The  whole  drift,  there- 
fore, of  the  third  part  of  the  Leviathan  is 
to  undermine  the  Scriptures.  With  a  con- 
siderable share  of  biblical  reading,  so  com- 
mon at  that  time,  he  reviews  the  sacred 
Canon  ;  the  signification  of  the  terms  pro- 
phet, church,  kingdom  of  God,  heaven, 
hell,  &c. ; — while  by  the  most  insidious 
suggestions,  by  etymologies — such  as  blow- 
ing into  for  inspiration, — and  by  wresting 
various  passages  which  inculcate  obedience 
to  civil  rulers,  he  succeeds  in  throwing  ridi- 
cule on  divine  truth,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  seeming  to  equip  himself  with  its  armor 
to  fight  the  battle  of  Leviathan  against 
God.  In  order  to  carry  him  through  in 
triumph,  he  treats  lastly  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Darknestt ;  overthrows  the  Papal  power ; 
places  all  education  and  teaching  in  the 
hands  of  the  State ;  proposes  his  own  writ- 
ings as  the  common  text-book ;  and,  with 
extraordinary  ingenuity,  argues  that,  since 
Saul's  appointment,  God  has  had  and  will 
have  no  Kingdom  upon  Earth  till  Christ's 
Second  Coming  other  than  that  which  is 
incorporated  in  his  Vicegerent — the  seat  of 
all  civil  and  spiritual  authority.  Absolute 
submission  to  him,  therefore,  is  the  present 
form  of  our  duty  to  God.  No  plea  of  Con- 
science can  arise,  and  should  it,  persecution 
is  a  virtue,  since  this  maintains  inviolable 
against  fanaticism,  that  Sovereignty,  which 
is  the  only  known  similitude  of  the  most 
High. 

VV  e  have  not  allowed  ourselves  space  to 
dwell  at  any  greater  length  on  the  moral 
and  theological  doctrines  of  those  volumes. 
As  to  the  latter,  we  have  little  occasion  to 
speak.  In  a  thin  folio  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, entitled  ^^  Sayings  of  Pious  Men,'^ 
there  is  a  single  sheet,  which  was  published 
by  Charles  Blount,  called  the  dying  legacy 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbes.  Amidst  extracts 
from  his  chief  work  is  one  short  sentence, 
conveying  Blount's  notion  of  his  theology : 
— *'  God  i$  Almighty  Matter,'' 

We  fear,  after  all,  that  this  is  as  much 
as  can  be  said  for  it.  His  materialism 
breaks  out  everywhere.  Bodies,  and  no- 
thing else,  in  his  view,  composed  the  uni- 
verse. And,  though  he  calls  the  Deity  a 
corporeal  tjpimt^  there  is  little  reason  to 


think  that  he  believed  in  any  intelligent 
subsistence — the  ^^  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh."     His  latter  days  awaken  no   hope. 
We  left  him  enjoying  the  charms  of  Chats- 
worth  in  1653.     From  this  time,  he  carried 
on  bis  controversies  with  Wallis  and  Bram- 
hall;  published  his  Klementa  Philoaophidt 
in  1655;    vindicated   his  loyalty;    had  a 
pension  of  a  hundred  a  year  at  the  Restora- 
tion ;  was  honored  by  a  Parliamentary  cen- 
sure ;  received  a  visit  in  1669  from  Cosmo 
d<;'  Medici ;    published  his  translation  of 
Homer  in  1675 ;    and  died  at   Hard  wick, 
Dec.  4,  1679,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of 
his  age,  wishing,  when  he  knew  he  could 
not  live,  ^'  to  find  a  hole  to  crawl  out  of 
this  world  at."     Poor  old  man  !     He  lived 
not  for  himself,  though  he  thought  so,  and 
taught  others  that  this  was  the  end  of  life. 
He  was  raised  up  to  shock  the  mind  of  all 
Europe,  and  the  beneficial   action  of  his 
works  is  felt   to  the  present  hour.      Nor 
would  the  friends  of  man  hesitate  to  hail 
him  a  second  time,  if  his  existence  were  the 
condition   on  which   Cudworths,  Clarkes, 
Butlers,  and  others  of  a  like  school,  were 
to  be  called  from  the  depths  of  Nature's 
bosom   to  confront  and   defeat  him.     He 
did   evil ;    he  was  the  occasion   of  good. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  system  of  the  Divine 
Being  is  one ;  and  the  operations  of  Provi- 
dence, which  we  thus  observe,  are  miniature 
forms  of  the  grand  scheme  of  redemption, 
in  which  Satan  is  followed  and  subdued  by 
the   Son   of  Man.     In   style  and    tactics 
Hobbes    had    no    equal.     The   works    of 
Branihall  and  Cumberland — indeed  of  all 
his    antagonists — arc   far  inferior    to    his 
in   free  and  vigorous   composition.     They 
have,  however,  better  titles  to  praise ;  and 
we  know  of  no  more  healthy  exercise  than 
to  follow  both  parties  step  by  step  in  the 
battles    which    they    fought.      His    great 
powers  have  ever  been  acknowledged.    His 
genius  was  the  bond  which  united  him  to 
Bacon,  Gassendi,  and  Galileo  ;  and  though 
we  do  not  think  that  his  fame  has  grown 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  yet  we  are  satisfied 
that  this  is  owing  merely  to  the  enormities 
of  his  system. 

A  calm  strength  pervades  almost  all  his 
writings.  He  advances  from  one  point  to 
another  without  any  sudden  jerk  or  visible 
cfibrt,  and  the  process  of  thought  goes  on 
at  its  usual  elevation  like  the  unwatched 
pulse  of  a  strong  man.  Even  when  the 
ground  is  rotten  beneath  his  feet  he  has 
the  power  of  sustaining  himself  by  raising 
an  unseen  prop,  or  somewhat  extending 
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his  base,  without  allowing  the  reader  to 
think  that  he  is  cmplo^ung  any  art  to  re- 
tain his  position.     His  sclf-coDfidcnoe  was 
never   disturbed.     With   unmatched    pre- 
sumption  he  affirms  that  he  is  '^  the  Jirsi 
that  hath   made  the  grounds  of  geometry 
firm  and  coherent."  Vol.  vii.  242.  Neither, 
however,  in  Mathematics  nor  Physics  has 
he  made  for  himself  a  name.     His  other 
writings  produced  great  effect  in  his   own 
day ;  they  afterwards  formed  a  school  which 
lives,  and  is  likely  to  live,  but  not  to  lead, 
at  least  not  in  ethics  and  philosophy.     No 
writer  on  human  nature  can  be  profound, 
who  makes  Will  and  Appetite,  Conscience 
and  Consciousness,  the  same  ;  and  identifies 
Good  and  Evil,  Right  and  Wrong,  with 
the  ever-changing  inclinations  and  antipa- 
thies of  mankind.     This  is  not  to  see  the 
one  in  the  manifold,  but  to  merge  the  mani- 
fold in   the  one.     It  is  not  analysis  but 
confusion.     Being  such  it  cannot  last.     An 
evil  genius  of  gigantic  proportions  may  for 
a  time  spread  a  mist  over  the  whole  region 
of  morals,  and  have  power  seemingly  to 
change  men  into  swine ;  but  goodness  is 
omnipotent.     The  ineffable  fiame  is  in  her  : 
and  Dv  its  incarnate  virtue  do  these  ugly 
and  ill-favored  forms  quickly  vanish,  and 
all  her  children  recover  their  native  lustre. 
JPiiy  no   longer  wears  the   shape  of  self- 
gratification  ;  ReUgian  casts  off  the  crouch- 
ing attitude  of  a  slave.     And  if,  instead  of 
resting  at  the  superficial  indications  which 
point  out  the  wealth   below,  we  ask  how 
these  and  science  and  truth  became  possi- 
ble, we  shall  find  our  way  through   by  d 
posteriori  guidance,  out  of  the  darkest  pas- 
sages  of  the  soul   into  the  sunshine  over 
which   time  and  space  and  sense  all  cast 
their  shadow.     Man  is  under  an  eclipse, 
and  reveals  himself,  like  the  Great  Parent 


with  a  more  or  less  visible  course,  and  with 
capacities  more  or  less  exalted,  towards  the 
same  goal. 

"  Not  in  entire  forgetfulnesi. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedneta  ; 
But  trajlinfi;  cloudi)  of  glory  do  we  come 
Krom  God,  who  ia  our  home." 

The  general  conduct  of  Hobbes  was  cor- 
rect, his  habits  regular,  and  his  disposition 
liberal.  His  virtues,  however,  were  mostly 
prudential ;  of  greatness  he  knew  nothing. 
After  assailing  all  that  is  sacred,  he  had 
the  pusillanimity,  at  tlic  Restoration,  to 
profess  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities ;  sheltering  himself  be- 
neath the  miserable  plea,  that  when  he 
wrote  ho  was  in  the  irresponsible  state  of 
nature,  there  being,  in  consequence  of  the 
subversion  of  government,  no  legitimate 
judge  of  heresy. 

We  have  only  to  add,  in  relation  to  this 
complete  collection  of  his  works,  that  we 
should  have  been  better  pleased  with  the 
labors  of  Sir  W.  Molesworth  had  he  in- 
dulged a  little  more  in  elucidative  anno- 
tation. 


IfTTERMiifTS  IN  LoNDON. — ^From  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  G.  A,  Walker,  well  known  for  hin 
writing^  on  intermural  barials,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  :—•' There  are  182  parochial 
graveyards  in  London ;  of  these  only  48  were  con- 
fined to  the  proper  limit  of  136  bodies  to  the  acre  ; 
the  rest  exhibited  various  degrees  of  saturation, 
from  200  to  3000  bodies  to  the  acre  annually.  In 
St  Andrew's  UndershaA,  the  average  per  acre  was 
1278;  Portugal  Street  burying-ground,  1021;  St. 
Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street,  1182;  St.  Dunstan's-in-the- 


East,  1210 ;  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  3073 ;  St.  Ma 
O'-at-Hill,  1159;  St  Olave,  Tooley  Street,  1257;  St 
Swithin's,  Tooley  Street,  1760.  Turning  from  pa- 
rish ground  to  dissenting  burial  places,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  results : — Wickliflfe  Chapel,  Stepney, 
1210;  Enon  Chapel.  Woolwich,  1080:  Parker, 
^   .  .  ,     ,      ,  .  ,  T^         .  ,         Dockhead,  Woolwich,  1613;    Moorfields,    1210: 

Spirit,  only  by  his  works.     But  those  be-    Cannon  Street  Road,  1109:  and  lastly.  New  Bun- 


speak  the  laws  and  attributes  with  which 
he  is  prepared  for  his  mission  upon  earth. 
Overlooking  the  achievements  of  science — 
the  written  and  embodied  intellect  of  man — 
we  take  off  our  shoes  from  our  feet,  and 
stand  on  holy  ground.  In  the  pure  aspira- 
tions, and  the  patient  counsels  of  piety ;  in 
the  sympathies  that  would  regenerate  man ; 
in  the  anticipations  of  life  hereafter ;  in  the 
hopes  that  follow  the  just;  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  evil,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
ffood ;  in  the  character  of  Christ,  and  in 
tne  power  of  his  Spirit,  working  in  the 
human  breast ; — we  see  a  grandeur  that 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  mystery  of  Heaven 
ere  it  dawned  on  ns  at  birth,  now  hastening 
Vol.  Xm.  No.  I.  6 


hiilfieids  was  distinguished  by  an  average  of  2323. 
It  was  humiliating  to  think  that  a  parish  ground 
— St  John's,  Clerkenwell — stood  at  the  head  of 
these  unchristian  nuisances,  pestiferous  in  every  re- 
spect, because,  when  a  proportion  of  3073  were  an- 
nually interred  on  an  acre  of  land,  it  followed  that 
the  bodies  could  only  remain  in  the  ground  five 
months  instead  of  ten  years.  Hence  the  stacking 
of  coffins  in  deep  pits,  the  brutal  dismemberment 
of  bodies,  the  consumption  of  coffin  wood  in  many 
localises,  the  dangi^r  to  mourners  from  attending 
such  places;  the  insidious  infection  which,  espe- 
cially in  the  warm  season,  poisons  the  atmosphere, 
and  by  undermining  health,  or  begetting  disease, 
hurries  thousands  to  an  untimely  end,  attain  to  be- 
come the  subjects  of  fresih  indignities,  the  centre  oi 
infection  to  survivors,  and  the  distributors  of  pesti- 
lential emanations."  What  admirable  reasons  for 
leaving  the  metropolis  out  of  the  late  Health  of 
Towns  Bill ! 
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FioB    Love's    MagAsiKc. 

THE  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  HOME  AND  HAUNTS  OF  COWPER. 


''  Voa  ask  me  where  I  hare  been  this  sammer.    I  answer,  at  Ohiejr.    Sboald  too  ask  me  where  I 
^len:  'Jie  last  seventeen  summers,  I  should  still  answer,  at  Olnev.    At,  and  the  winters  alsa" 

'-  The  limes  and  the  elms  of  Weston  can  witness  for  us  both,  Iiow  c^n  we  have  sighed  and  said,  *  Oh 
that  oar  garden  <^}ened  into  this  grove,  or  into  this  wilderness.' " 

LxTTKBS  OP  Cowpm. 

"  The  very  world,  bv  God*s  constraint. 
From  talsehoocfs  chill  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 
Beside  him  tme  and  loving, 
And  timid  hares  were  drawn  ^m  woods 

To  share  his  home  caresses, 
Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes 
With  sylvan  tendernesses.^ 

Mas.  BAEurrr  Bbowsisg. 

It  w:ks  on  a  fine  sammer  day,  about  twenty  I  dotes  of  the  most  amiable  and    unliappj 

jears  a^o,  that  an  open  carriage  reached  <  of  men/'  This  individual,  one  of  the  higher 

the  Bull  Inn  at  Olney,  from  which  a  some-  :  grade  of  his  profession,  Cowper  oommemo- 

what  elderly  gentleman  alighted,  evidently   rates  as  having  embellished  the  outside  of 

from  his  appearance  a  man  of  mark  and  an  :  bis  bead  and  left  ^^  inside  just  as  unfi- 

invalid,  with  a  younger  female  companion,    nbhed  as  he  found  it;  hot  he  is  more  ho- 

The  strangers  proceeded  to  the  tali  brick   norably  noticed  for  M  coneoiestioiisDess,  10 

house  in  the  market-place,  so  long  the  rosi-  '  one  who  would  not  wait  «poB  the  kiny  him- 

dence  of  Cowper,  the  '"'  stricken  doer  that   self  on  a  Sunday.     His  name  wa«  Wilson, 

left  the  herd,"  where  his  grievously  wound-  "  a   dissenter    and    deacon   of   the   Baptist 

ed  spirit  magnanimously  endured  the  cross, '  church,  who  survived  to  a  good  old  age,  Ihit 

employing  a  mighty  genius  to  infuse  hope  .  his  anecdotes,  to  which  many  besides  m-^idc- 

and  consolation  into  the  portion  of  bb  race, ;  intosh  have  referred,  appear  to   hare  *pe- 

from  which  he  deemed  himself  to  be  ox- '  rished  with  him. 

duded,  doomed  by  an  awful  ban  to  drink 

alone  of  the   cup  of  bitterness  and  trom-       «*\Ve  siw  his  handwriting  in  a  copy  of   his 

hlin^.     From  the  sittinsr^room  of  the  poet  |  poems  which  he  presented  to  this  hairdresaer.     I 

and  ''Mrs   Unwin,  the  partv  passed  to*  the  \  f^^'F*  >*«"  ^iH  he.ieve  me.  when  I  say  1  cooJd  not 

Mrden,  to  the  summer-house,  to  the  arbor,  i  f?^  *^  ^^«  ^"^n?  without  tears.    5jo  pure  in  his 

STelder  conversini?  with  his  guide  of  the !  !!t:;Tn.!T  "^  tendet-so  piou*-he  surely 
UK  eiucr  cuu^ci^*-^     *  ^.  •    ...i,»     "»<ver  had  his  rival  m  viitue  and  misfortune.     He 

departed  bard,  of  his  poetry  and  immitablo :  j,^  ,^^  ^^^^^^^  -^  ^^^^     j  ^^.^  ^^  ^^ 

letiers,  his  sincerity  and  sorrows,  in  a  man-   self  for  havms:  felt  so  much  in  such  a  scene,  and 

net  that  evinced  an  intimate  acquaintance   I  hope  1  shall  be  the  better  all  my  life  for  the 

with  his  writings  and  a  just  appreciation  of .  feeling."" 

his  exalted  powers  and  mond  worth.     Sir 

James  Ma<^intosh,  for  such  was  the  name        i  <>^  another  tribute  of  respect  was  paid 

of  the  visitor,  had  been  on  the  spot  boforo,  }7  Mackintosh  to  the  memory  of  Cowper, 

and  now  returned   to   it   to  introduce  his .  i^  »  piljrrimasx^  from  Cromer  to  Dereham, 

dauzhter.    On  the  former  occasion,  in  180K  ^'•^  ^^*?  ^^^w*t>  in  which  the  last  five  Tears  of 

he  was  comparatively  unknown  to  fame,  a   bis  troubled  life  were  spent,  to  the  chamber 

harrister  on  the  Norfolk  circuit,  attoudod  wbero  ho  expired  and  had  the  *^  blackness 

inthis^as  in  manv  extra-profossivmul  ox- .  ^*t  vjarknoNs*-    tor  ever  removed  from  1 

earsi^ns,  bv  Mr.  Basil  Montague,  sinw  tho   ^^pirJt,  nud  to  the  spot  where  his  remai 

editor  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  an^l  ^""^*  ^^^ .  '"'1'^'^'^'  *"  P*-'**-*^'*  * 

his  biosrapheis.     A  record  ha«  U^eu  made 

nf  thls^ visit:    '"'We  went    into    the  room;     "  *»<*  nH>mmi5  wus   i!\ierest.n«;  it  not  onlv 

^ere  the  Task  was  written,  which  w  now  ■  ^^^«;?*  <'^«»{.1«*  di«iuubn:v  to  th^  stupid  roiitii4 

fX?  Jool      We  rambled  round  the  Sr::;?;^^^^ 

village;  and  at  last  foand  out  the  hair-  Wbut  JooliaiiaiwMiL^S^^ 

ares«r,  whom  he  had  employed  for  mwy  «Fww*aBMic» 

y^M»,  who  ioJd  w  soaw  mo«^  ifccUng  weo-  •Ufc^.>rMackimoih,ii«, 


remains 
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are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  work  a  change  in 
the  character,  but  it  is  one  of  the  superstitions  of 
shrewdness  and  worldliness  to  deny  that  such  im- 
pressions may  contribute  something  towards  vir- 
tue. However  this  may  be,  I  rejoice  that  my  heart 
is  not  yet  so  old  and  hard  as  to  have  nil  its  ro- 
mance dried  up.'** 

i 
That  noblo  passapje  in  which  Johnson  con- 
demns the  frigid  philosophy  which  may 
conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over 
any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  courajro,  alluding  to 
the  plain  of  Marathon  and  the  ruins  of 
lona,  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  readers 
The  emotion  stirred  by  the  sight  of  objctfts 
with  which  the  great  and  good  of  bygone 
time  have  been  associated,  may  be  only  in- 
deed the  homage  which  nature  is  involunta- 
rily constrained  to  pay  to  the  majesty  of 
those  Divine  lineaments  reflected  by  the 
human  example.  It  argues  not,  therefore, 
of  itself  the  membership  of  the  individual 
in  thij  same  illustrious  brotherhood,  only  his 
capacity  to  enter  the  communion,  and  the 
fact  of  his  relation  to  it  not  being  hopeless 
and  reprobate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  sensibility  surely  betrays  the 
want  of  fraternity.  In  the  case  of  Mack- 
intosh, the  import  of  his  local  emotion 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Besides  the  intellec- 
tual tie,  there  were  other  bonds,  stronger 
and  more  enduring,  between  him  and  the 
poet.  Ho  had  the  same  unsophisticated 
and  truthful  nature,  keen  affections,  taste 
for  simple  pleasures,  singular  gentleness, 
and  benevolent  disposition.  We  may  ven- 
ture to  believe  also  that  Cowper's  trial,  its 
terribleness  in  the  inst-ancc  of  one  so  pure 
and  devout,  was  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  association,  for  though  deeply  serious 
and  sincere  in  his  yearning  after  truth,  a 
cloud  of  speculative  difficulties  kept  the 
perception  of  it  from  the  mind  of  the  great 
statesman  who  ^^  walked  in  darkness  and 
saw  no  light,"  troubled  in  his  pilgrimage 
with  solemn  thoughts  on  themes  which  phi- 
losophy could  not  eradicate.  Yet  as  Cow- 
pcr's  sky  was  not  always  overcast,  as  when 
in  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  he  could  sing, 

•*  Lord,  1  believe  thou  hast  prepare*!, 
Unworthy  though  I  be, 
For  me  a  blood-boa«<hi  free  reward, 
A  golden  harp  fur  me ! 

*Tis  strung  and  tuned  for  endless  years, 

And  form'd  by  power  Divine, 
To  lonnd  in  God  the  Father**  ears,  ^ 

No  other  name  but  thine."  ^ 

#  Life  of  Mackintoili,  L  149. 


so  there  came  an  appointed  time  to  Mack- 
intosh, when  the  obscuring  shadows  flitted 
away  from  his  soul,  and  his  mental  vision 
caught  a  joyful  glimpse  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  as  his  own  orb  of  life  was 
setting  to  the  horizon  of  this  world. 
"  What  is  the  name  of  that  man  who  writes 
upon  decrees  and  upon  election  .^"  exclaim- 
ed the  dying  senator,  an  inquiry  bespeak- 
ing a  till  then  untold  severe  and  perhaps 
long  continued  internal  struggle.  "  He 
cannot  frighten  me  now,"  was  added  with 
a  smile,  "  I  believe  in  Jesus."  At  even- 
tide there  was  light. 

The  list  of  pilgrims  from  afar  to  the 
haunts  of  Cowper  is  a  long  one.  The 
names  of  some  will  hereafter  be  mentioned, 
our  principal  purpose  being  to  notice  the 
recent  record  of  a  visit  by  Mr.  Hugh  Mil- 
ler, the  author  of  the  *'  Old  Rod  Sand- 
stone."* Space  compels  us  to  overlook  the 
intermediate  tour  from  lOdinburgh  across 
the  Border,  by  Durham,  York,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham,  to  VVolvcrton,  the  depot 
of  the  North -Western  Railway,  the  near- 
est station  on  the  lino  to  Olncy,  where  we 
join  the  travelling  geologist,  out  for  refresh- 
ment from  professional  labors  in  the  summer 
of  1845. 

It  was  at  night-fall,  amid  the  hurly-burly 
preparatory  to  a  prize-fight  on  the  coming 
day  for  the  championship  of  England, 
that  our  tourist  arrived  at  VVolvcrton.  Of 
course  there  was  no  accommodation  at  its 
inn,  or  at  Newport  Pagncl^  the  quarters 
being  crowded  with  the  southern  black- 
guards. So  posting  on  his  route  a-foot,  Mr. 
Miller,  after  thinking  of  a  haystack  for  a 
bod,  found  a  {deasantcr  one  at  Skirvington. 
Whether  the  no-admission  of  the  inn-keep- 
ers to  the  belated  traveller,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  what  is  commonly  called  scurvy 
treatment,  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
rendering  of  the  name,  we  know  not,  but 
assuredly  it  stands  as  Sherrington  in  Cow- 
per's  letters,  the  spot  to  which  '*  the  most 
elegant,  the  compactest,  the  most  commo- 
dious desk  in  the  world,  and  of  all  the  desks 
that  ever  were  or  shall  be,  the  one  most 
loved,"  had  safe  arrived,  a  present  from 
Lady  Hesketh,  when  the  wagoner's  wife 
returned  '^  her  abominable  No  !"  to  his  in- 
quiry about  it.  The  next  morning,  the 
classic  ground  of  Weston  Underwood,  the 
park  of  the  Throckmortons,  tho  banks  and 
bridge  of  the  Ouse,  and  Olney,  were  reach- 
ed : 

*  "  First  Inmreasions  ol  England  and  its  People  '' 
pp.27«lA 
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research,  who  gave  them  this  power,  and 
from  what  luminary  do  they  receive  their 
beams  ?  From  the  necessary  forms  of 
thought;  from  an  antecedent  reason,  ever 
evolving  itself  in  history,  poetry,  philoso- 
phy; in  all  the  pri^aciples  of  taste  and 
beauty  that  reign  over  sculpture,  painting, 
and  the  other  arts— the  sesthetios  of  the 
soul — ^whioh  exist  as  truly  there  as  did 
music  in  the  infant  Mozart,  long  ere,  be- 

gniled  by  some  mysterious  power,  he  sang 
is  Requienij  and  was  borne  on  its  melting 
strains,  while  its  echoes  were  floating 
around  him,  away  into  ^'  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death." 

Hobbes,  we  see,  inverts  this  order,  or 
rather  will  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
thus  is  evidently  pocketing  the^'  counters" 
and  letting  the  gold  slip  through  his  fin- 
gers. In  every  instance  in  which  our  pri- 
mary beliefs  are  denied,  the  grandest  pro- 
vince of  truth  is  struck  out  of  the  chart  of 
knowledge,  and  man  is  reduced  to  a  state 
of  dependence  upon  '^  secmings"  and  ^'  ap>- 
paritions." 

From  speech,  the  invention  of  letters, 
and  reasoning — ^under  all  of  which  heads 
there  are  many  admirable  observations 
in  connexion  with  ''  the  powers  cogni- 
tive"— the  course  of  analysis  leads  to 
*^  the  interior  beginmngg  of  voluntary  mo- 
HonBj  commonly  called  the  pasnoMj  and 
the  tpeechet  by  which  they  are  expressed.'*^ 

The  school  to  which  liobbes  belonged, 
and  his  favorite  doctrine  of  motion.^  may 
lead  us  to  expect  a  somewhat  mechanical 
account  of  love,  hate,  good,  evil,  aversion, 
and  desire,  with  all  other  affections  and 
qualities  of  a  similar  description.  In  these 
lie  some  of  the  deepest  springs  of  moral 
feeling.  The  whole  character  of  ethical 
science  depends  on  the  source  to  which  we 
trace  the  emotions.  There  can  be  only 
two  views  of  good  and  evil.  The  one, 
that  moral  qualities  are  immutable;  con- 
stituting the  perfection  of  the  Deity,  lying 
at  the  basis  of  his  laws,  and  imposing  un* 
alterable  obligations  on  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures; the  other,  that  no  such  qualities 
exist  and  no  such  obligations,  that  objects 
are  merely  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  that 
good  and  evil  are  consequently  as  variable 
as  the  appetites  of  men.  The  latter  is  the 
doctrine  we  are  taught  throughout  these 
volumes. 

"  In  the  eighth  section  of  the  second  chapter  is 
showed,  that  conceptions  and  apparitionM  are  no- 
thing really  but  motion  in  some  mtemal  substance 
of  the  heads  which  motion  not  stopping  there,  but 


proceeding  to  the  heart,  of  necessitv  must  there 
either  help  or  binder  the  motion  which  is  catled 
vital,'  when  it  belpetb,  it  is  called  delight ,  eon* 
tentment,  or  pleasure^  which  is  nothing  really  but 
motion  about  the  heart,  as  conception  is  nothing 
but  motion  in  the  head,  and  the  objects  that  canse 
it  are  called  pleasant  oi^elightful,  &c.  The  same 
delight,  with  reference  to  the  object,  in  called  love  : 
but  when  such  motion  weakeneth  or  hindereth  the 
vital  motion,  then  it  is  called  paint  and  in  relation 
to  that  which  causeth  it,  haired,  &c. 

*<  Every  man,  for  his  own  part,  calleth  that 
which  pleaseth  and  is  deligbtfal  to  himself,  gooe/, 
and  that  evil  which  displeaseth  him ;  insomuch 
that  while  every  man  differeth  from  other  in  con- 
etittUion,  they  differ  also  from  one  another  con* 
cerning  the  common  distinction  of  good  and  euU, 
Nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  absolute  goodness 
considered  without  relation ;  for  even  the  good- 
ness which  we  apprehend  in  God  Almighty  is 
His  goodness  to  ta.** — Human  Naturst  ch.  vii. 

The  way  to  support  this  theory — one  de- 
structive of  all  morality — is  to  disregard 
the  most  solemn  convictions  of  the  mind, 
to  dwell  on  the  lower  passions  and  on  the 
variety  of  outward  objects  which  men  pur- 
sue in  life.      A  little  deeper  insight  into 
the  matter  would  exhume  some  common 
principles  of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  even  from 
the  dregs  of  society.     It  has  nappened  in 
this  question  as  in  languages.     By  marking, 
only  their  diversities,  comparative  philo- 
logy did  not  grow,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
tongues  was   unknown.      Thus   also    the 
seeming  contradictions  of  some  moral  prin- 
ciple or  law  in  the  varying  customs  of  na- 
tions, have  been  aggravated ;  without  at  all 
inquiring  into  the  extent  to  which  supersti- 
tion, &a,  may  modify  an  original  senti- 
ment.    Most  of   the  phenomena  in  this 
perverted  form  attest  a  religious  sensibi- 
lity, which  has  been  spoiled  by  craft  and 
sin;  and  thus  rest  at  length  on  the  very 
law  which  is  asserted  not  to  exist.     Let 
phenomenal  diversity  be  given  up  for  an 
luquiry  into  the  fountain  of  good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong,  noble  and  ignoble,  kind 
and    unkind,    benevolent    and   malicious, 
truth  and  falsehood  ;  and,  allowance  being 
made  for  a  diseased  state  of  feeling,  as  for 
bad  health  amidst  malaria^  it  will  be  found 
that  these  judgments  imply  antecedent  sus- 
ceptibilities of  moral  discrimination,  par- 
tially or  more  fully  developed  in  all,  with- 
out which  man  would  never  have  advanced 
beyond  the  mere  elementary  distinctions  of 
pleasure  and  pain.     The  word  ought  would 
never  have  existed. 

When  goodness  is  thus  reduced  to  any- 
thing whatever  for  which  a  man  has  an  in-^ 
clination,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise' 
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that  the  will  should  be  arranged  under  the 
category  of  appetite.  The  reader's  own 
oonscioosness  will  tell  him  whether  or  not 
his  volitions  are  regulative  of  his  desires, 
or  whether  they  are  on^and  the  same  affeo- 
tion  of  the  mind. 

*'  In  deliberation,  the  last  appetite  or  aveiaton 
iramediately  adhering  to  the  action,  or  to  the 
omiasion  thereof,  is  that  we  call  the  will ;  the  act 
(not  the  faculty)  of  willing.  And  beasts  that  have 
deliberation,  roust  necessarily  also  have  will.  .  .  . 
Will,  therefore,  is  the  last  appetite  in  deliberat- 
iog." — Leviathant  PL  L,  ch.  vL 

Any  such  faculty  he  denies,  and  has, 
therefore,  very  properly  conferred  a  will  on 
beoMts  ;  who^  if  it  oe  what  he  says,  have  as 
soond  a  claim  to  such  dignity  as  Socrates 
or  Saint  Paul.  Suppose,  now,  the  tenth 
commandment  to  condemn  a  man's  habit 
of  feeling,  and  that,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
he  triumphs  over  his  propensities ;  this 
stem  authority  oi  conscience,  according  to 
the  definition  here  given,  becomes  identical 
is  Innd  with  the  base  appetite  which  it  re* 
strains.  The  essential  distinction  between 
good  and  evil  being  denied,  ho  merely  sub- 
stitutes one  pleasure  for  another.  Such, 
and  with  such  abuse  of  language,  is  the 
rea/£na  of  the  inmost  thoughts  that  Hobbes 
and  his  followers  would  pass  off  upon  us 
for  a  profound  analysis  of  the  interior  begin- 
nmgt  of  voluntary  motions. 

While  Hobbes  was  staying  at  Paris,  he 
entered  on  the  question  of  Liberty  and  Ne- 
cessity with  Bramhall,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  and  gave  a  distinct  state- 
ment of  his  views  in  a  letter  to  the  Mar- 
quess of  Newcastle,  published  1654 ;  which, 
with  the  treatise  on  Human  Nature  and  the 
"  De  Corpore  Politico,"  composed  the  TVi- 
po$j — ^a  three-legged  stool  for  the  utterance 
of  portentous  oracles  to  mankind ;  and 
aptly  placed,  like  the  ancient  one,  over 
snlphurotis  exhalations,  though  perhaps 
from  a  deeper  pit.  The  general  principle 
of  all  his  reasoning  on  this  point  is  contained 
in  the  following  extracts : — 

**  Nothing  taketh'beginning  from  itself,  but  from 
the  actioD  of  some  other  immediate  agent  yeithout 
ilseli.  And,  therefore,  when  first  a  man  hath  an 
appetite  or  will  to  something  to  which  immediate- 
ly before  he  had  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  came 
of  his  will  is  not  the  will  itself,  but  something  else, 
wAinhiM  own  ditposing.  So  that,  whereas  it  is 
out  of  controversy,  that  of  voluntary  actions,  the 
will  is  the  necessary  cause,  and  by  this  which  is 
said  the  will  is  also  caused  by  other  things  where- 
ef  it  diapoHth  not^  it  foUoweth  that  voluntary  ac- 
tiooa  have  all  of  them  necessary  causes,  and  there- 
fore are  w«e»wfaled.v— Letter,  &e. 


**  Man  can  have  no  passion,  or  appetite  to  any- 
thing of  which  appetite  God's  will  is  not  the 
cause.'* — Leviathanf  Pt  II.,  ch.  xxi. 

**  Appetite,  fear,  hope,  and  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sions are  not  called  voluntary ;  for  they  proceed 
not  from  but  are  the  will,  and  the  will  is  not  vo- 
luntary :  for  a  man  can  no  more  say  he  will  will, 
than  he  will  will  will,  and  so  make  an  infinite 
repetition  of  the  word  wi/f,  which  is  absurd  and 
insignificant"-r>fff«man  JNature^  ch.  xii* 

If  any,  therefore,  ask  what  is  meant  by 
the  use  of  the  term  voluntary^  it  is  merely 
"  freedom  from  impediment "  in  the  per- 
formance of  what  is  thus  necessarily  chosen ; 
and,  in  this  manner,  liberty  and  necessity 
of  action  unite  precisely  as  in  a  stream  of 
water  that  fk)W8  in  a  falling  channel.  The 
illustrations  which  he  employs  are  mostly 
of  this  kind,  and  reduce  the  freedom  of 
man  to  the  very  same  law  as  that  of  an  at- 
mospheric railroad — irresistible  impulse  be- 
hind, and  a  vacuum  in  front. 

The  great  difficulty  which  perplexes  re- 
ligious necessitarians,  is  to  eluoidate  the 
ultimate  distinction  between  physical  and 
metaphysical  necessity,  and  consequently  to 
explain  the  nature  of  morality,  and  the 
foundations  of  moral  law.  Should  this 
distinction  be  denied — as  it  was  by  Hobbes, 
who  resolved  all  vices  and  virtues  into  mo- 
tion—logic is  inexorable  and  knows  but  one 
cause,  properly  speaking,  in  the  universe. 
Nay,  even  here  it  does  not  pause,  but  car- 
ries its  iron  sceptre  into  the  dominion  and 
very  bosom  of  the  Deity.  There  were  rear 
soMj  that  is,  mo/toes,  for  the  divine  con- 
duct, and,  in  the  then  view  of  the  supreme 
mind,  sudi  conduct  was  necessary*  More- 
over, as  He  is  self-existent — no  more  easy 
conception  to  us  than  self-determination- 
he  cannot  be  otherwise  than  absolutely  per- 
fect ;  and  therefore,  in  any  objective  good 
he  may  originate,  the  above  reasoning  wiU 
give  optimism  as  the  result.  Whatever  is 
is  best.  Again  : — Motion  is  Justly  consi- 
dered a  proof  of  a  deity;  and,  as  long  as  it 
continues,  it  is  one  form  of  divine  opera- 
tion. Thought  is  intellectual  action,  and  is 
equally  dependent  on  the  Creator.  He  be- 
ing, thereu>re,  the  primordial  source  of  all 
activity— unless  you  poetulatt  free  agency 
to  account  for  sin — fatalism  is  the  legiti- 
mate consequence.  The  original  impulse 
in  nature  and  in  man  involved  all  the  ex- 
panding circles  of  thought  and  action  that, 
from  the  dawn  of  time  to  the  present  hour, 
have  spread  throughout  the  universe. 
Millions  of  minds  and  worlds  beat  with 
these  pulsations,  but  their  common  centre 
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is  the  liTing  €rod.  A  wise  destiny,  there- 
fore, rules  all  things,  and  naught  but  good 
can  exist. 

We  have  made  these  observations  as 
applicable  to  the  ground  on  which  the 
question  of  liberty  and  necessity  is  hen 
Drought  before  us.  Hobbes  presumes  that 
a  volition  is  a  phenomenon  of  nature. 
This  is  to  beg  the  very  point  at  issue,  and 
to  settle  it  by  his  own  arbitrary  classification. 
We  think  his  success  is  on  a  par  with  his 
notorious  pretensions  to  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle.  And  moreover,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  logio  is  as  little  likely  to 
decide  the  one,  as  the  axioms  of  Euclid 
the  other.  Kant  judged  wisely  in  removing 
it  to  a  totally  different  province.  Without 
dreaming,  therefore,  of  ever  answering  the 
necessarian;  eonvinoed  that  each  party 
must  presume  the  whole  question  in  his 
data ;  we  fall  back  upon  our  faith^  that 
'^  conscience — ^practical  reason  if  you  please 
—demands  the  freedom  of  man,  as  a 
postulate,  ere  he  can  be  regarded  as  the 
possible  object  or  subject  of  moral  law." 
There  is  in  this  maxim  a  philosophical 
depth  and  verity  which  comes  home  to  us ; 
and,  satisfied  with  it,  we  leave  the  logical 
advocates  of  free  will  to  get  necessarians, 
who  have  their  eyes  open,  to  grant  them 
that  beautiful  fact,  spontaneity^  and  the 
logical  advocates  of  necessity  to  get  liber- 
tarians, equally  awake,  to  grant  them  the 
ugly  ooncession,  that  all  things,  both  mind 
and  matter,  range  under  one  common 
mechanism  of  cause  and  effect,  and  then  to 
arsue  the  question.  Whoever  succeeds,  in 
either  case,  has  impaled  his  victim.  He  has 
his  pound  of  flesh  in  the  bond,  and  may 
claim  the  blood  too.  If  he  be  a  metaphy- 
sical Shylock,  he  will  have  ample  satisfac- 
tion. 

Moral  distinctions  and  a  will  having 
disappeared,  there  can  be  no  occupation  for 
a  conscience.  Our  readers  will,  however, 
guess  long  ere  they  divine  its  elementary 
state,  and  discover  what  it  becomes  under 
the  power  of  analysis. 

<*  It  is  either  jcf'enctf  or  optnton  which  we  common- 
ly mean  by  the  word  conscience;  for  men  say  that 
such  and  such  a  thing  is  true,  in  or  upon  their 
conscience;  which  they  never  do  when  tbey 
think  it  doubtful ;  and  therefore  they  knovfot  think 
they  know  it  to  be  true.  But  men  when  they  say 
things  upon  their  conscience  are  not,  therefore, 
presumed  certainly  to  know  the  truth  of  what  tbey 
say.  I(  remainetn,  then,  that  that  word  is  used 
by  them  that  have  an  opinion,  not  only  of  the 
truth  of  a  tbing,  but  also  of  their  knowledge  of  it, 
to  which  the  troth  of  the  proposition  is  consequent. 


Conscience,  I  therefore  define  to  be  opinion  of  tx^ 
dence,** — Human  Nature,  ch.  vi. 

We  doubt  whether  any  culprit,  from 
Cain  downwards,  ever  dreamt  of  this  defi- 
nition. Had  it  only  flashed  across  the 
imagination  of  Catiline  and  his  band  of 
profligates,  of  Felix  when  before  Paul,  or 
of  the  wretches  who  fell  under  the  lash  of 
Juvenal  and  Tacitiis,  with  what  infinite 
delight  would  they  have  announced  the 
discovery  that  conscience  is  a  calf.  This, 
however,  was  reserved  for  a  later  age.  They 
knew  not  the  genius  of  their  own  language. 

<*  When  two  or  more  men  know  of  one  and  the 
same  fact,  they  are  said  to  be  conscious  of  it  one 
to  another ;  which  is  as  much  as  1to  know  it  to- 
gether. Afterwards,  men  made  use  of  the  same 
word  metaphorically  for  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  secret /ck:f5  and  secret  thoughts,  and  therefore 
it  is  rhetorically  said,  that  the  conscience  is  a 
thousand  witnesses." — Leviathan,  Pt  L,  ch.  vii. 

At  the  first  touch  of  this  philologieal 
wand,  ertmet  vanish  ;  the  Furies  assume  a 
placid,  marble  look ;  no  avenging  spirit 
haunts  the  guilty ;  but,  by  an  etymological 
virtue,  to  which  Medusa's  head  was  no- 
thing, all  that  has  ever  been  visited  by  re- 
morse, punished  by  God,  and  deemed  base 
by  man,  is  resolved  into  opinion  of  evidence, 
or  into  matter  of  private  intelligence  1  The 
process  indicated  here  and  carried  out  in 
the  '*  Diversions  of  Purley,"  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  u//ra-nominalism  of  Hobbes. 
Even  on  the  old  question  of  the  schools,  the 
ridicule  poured  on  the  doctrine  of  the  real- 
ists, that  besides  Aristides  and  Cato,  and 
all  other  men,  there  is  '^  something  which 
we  call  man,  vie.  Nian  in  general^'* — ^has  led 
us  to  forget  that  universal  terms  have  still 
a  foundation  in  nature.  There  are  concept 
tions,  it  is  true,  but  they  rest  upon  a  oolleo- 
tion  of  qualities  which  are  embodied  in  each 
of  the  species.  In  reality,  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual nature  about  a  man.  He  may  be  a 
dwarf  or  a  giant,  a  hunchback  or  an  Apollo 
Belvidere,  and  he  will  be  known  and  distin- 
guished by  these  marks,  but  his  nature  is 
not  an  individuality,  it  is  the  incorpora- 
tion of  that  common  idea  which  embraces 
the  essentials  of  each  and  all  of  the  hnman 
race ;  the  general /orm  which  is  realised  in 
every  particular  example,  and  the  only  pos- 
sible basis  of  scientific  classification. 
There  are  sorts  in  nature,  and  sorting  in 
all  that  man  does.  He  never  makes  the 
sort,  ho  merely  recognises  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence. No  extent  to  which  he  may  be- 
lieve in  the  snbjeotive  •character  of   the 
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laws  of  the  anderstanding  can  deBtroy  the 
differences  of  external  objects,  as  the  unal- 
terable conscionsness  of  eyery  moment.  It 
is  the  same  with  resemblances.  The  con- 
ditions of  mj  nature  exist  in  every  man ; 
those  of  my  individoality,  only  in  myself. 
The  former  make  me  human.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  a  matter  of  far  greater  conse" 
qnenoe  than  that  of  general  names  that  we 
at  present  refer.  27//ra- nominalism  is  the 
bane  of  morals  and  of  moral  philosophy. 
It  specially  consists  in  evacuating  the  most 
important  terms  in  law,  ethics,  and  reli- 
gion, of  everything  beyond  a  conventional 
import.  It  denounces  and  labors  to  under- 
mine the  principle,  that  moral  attributes^ 
existing  in  intelligent  beings,  are  the  ante- 
cedents and  ground-work  of  attributives^ 
which  rightly  describe  or  mark  their  cha- 
racter. We  have  already  given  one  exam- 
ple in  the  gross  and  selfish  view  which 
Hobbes  takes  of  ''  goodness."  Another, 
taken  from  his  tabular  view  of  science,  is  as 
follows: — ^^  Consequences  from  Speech. 
In  contracting,  the  science  of  Just  and 
Unjust.'' 

All  law,  therefore,  becomes  exclusively 
positiye.  Moral  law  can  have  no  possible 
foundation.  Whete  this  view  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  language  is  carried  out,  God 
himself  becomes  an  abstraction,  and  retains 
only  a  nominal  existence.  Against  every 
such  system  reason  and  reaKsm  equally  pro- 
test. They  assert  the  principle  we  have 
announced,  and  affirm  that  benevolence  is 
one  and  the  same  quaHty  to  all  holy  beings 
in  creation.  The  Apostle  Paul  and  the 
philanthropist  Howara,  in  cherishing  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Chribt,  aimed  at  a  moral  as- 
similation to  its  great  pattern.  Love  to 
man  brought  him  from  Heaven.  His  incar- 
nation did  not  make  it  different  fro|n  what 
it  waa  when  he  was  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father.  It  is  not  simply  relative  to  human 
faculties,  any  more  than  it  is  simply  a 
name ;  but  is  immutable,  varying  m  its 
operations  according  to  its  objects.  We, 
therefore,  know  moral  qualities  in  their  own 
absolute  nature ;  and  the  goodness  which 
our  hiffhest  powers  accredit  and  reoognise, 
is  goodness  likewise  to  att  rational  existence. 
These  views  are,  in  the  philosophy  of 
Hobbes,  so  much  delusion  and  absurdity. 
He  speaks,  and  they  disappear,  as  by  dia- 
bolical enchantment. 

••  Words,  and  consequently  the  attributes  of  God, 
have  their  signification  by  amtmcnt  and  toaati- 
totioa  ol  noi,  kc^^Lenatiusnt  Pu  II.»  gJl  xxxi. 


The  only  important  question — Is  there 
anything  that  necessitates  the  agreement?^' 
is  here  snufBted  out  of  sight.  If,  however, 
all  nations  call  the  rainbow  beautiful,  we 
infer  some  common  sense  of  beauty.  And 
though  languages  are  thus  far  arbitrary  that 
one  will  do,  in  many  respects,  as  well  as 
another,  yet  the  laws  and  conceptions  of  the 
mind  are  one.  We  reject  the  assumption 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  consequent  impiety  that  we  fashion  him 
according  to  our  fancy.  Words  are  an  ef- 
fect, not  a  cause.  What  justice,  goodness, 
veracity  signify,  must  be  known,  before 
these  abstract  terms  are  formed  and  known 
in  a  just,  good,  and  truthful  being,  or  by 
an  intuitive  perception  of  their  nature  and 
obligation.  Ultra-nominalism  is  a  bare- 
faced denial  of  the  moral  consciousness  of 
mankind. 

We  have  now  detailed  the  chief  points 
of  the  reply  which  Hobbes  makes  to  the 
question — What  sort  of  a  being  is  man  ? 
There  is  nothing  ennobling  in  his  account 
of  the  species.  Without  a  will  to  rule  hia 
lower  nature  ;  equally  destitute  of  a  moral 
faculty  ;  establishing  good  and  evil  ad  Hbi" 
tum^  there  being  no  immutable  principles  of 
either  ;  the  creatures  of  absolute  necessity, 
and  dracged  in  chains,  not  by  kindness,  but 
by  eupiaity ;  it  follows  that  the  character 
of  man  is  throughout  a  lone  and  naked  sel- 
fishness, which  moulds  all  the  elements  of 
nature  into  so  many  instruments  of  personal 
gratification. 

As  each  has  a  similar  end,  war  must  en- 
sue. In  a  chapter  which  treats  of  the  dij- 
ference  of  mawierSy  by  which  he  meaus 
^^  thou  qualities  of  mankind  that  concern 
their  Hving  together  in  peace  and  unity,''  the 
great  battle  of  the  passions  is  announced. 
Man  is  in  searc^h  of  his  own  hapf^ness,  and 
his  unvarying  object  is  ^'  not  to  enjoy  once 
only  and  for  one  instant  of  time ;  but  to 
assure  for  ever  the  way  of  his  future  desire." 
Hence  he  lums  at  ^*  power  after  power,  in 
order  to  secure  his  prior  acquisitions." 

Here,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the  thresh- 
old of  Hobbes'  political  system ;  and  before 
we  enter  upon  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
quote  a  few  of  his  fundamental  maxims,  by 
way  of  explanation.  We  shall  do  so  with- 
out much  criticism. 

'<  Fint,  *  Ml  nun  are  by  nature  equals'  for  as  to 
bodily  strengtb*  is  which  men  may  oe  thought  to 
difiTer,  *  the  weakest  has  strength  enough  to  kill 
the  strongest,  either  by  secret  machination,  or  by 
oonfedency  with  others  that  aie  in  the  same  dan- 
ger with  hisMeil ;  and  as  to  the  iaculties  of  the 
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mind,  tbeie  is  a  greater  equality  amonget  men 
than  that  of  i^Btrenglb.'"— JLevioMan,  Pt  I.,  cb. 


xin. 


If  history  teaches  anything,  it  is  jnst  the 
reverse  of  this  position.  Hero-worship  is 
as  old  as  time ;  ai^d  Nimrod,  Samson,  and 
Achilles ;  David,  Alexander,  Hannibal, 
Caesar,  Scanderbeg,  and  Napoleon ;  the 
poets,  and  philosophers,  and  mathemati- 
cians of  Greece  and  Italy  in  all  ages ; 
Shakspeare  and  his  equal,  Milton  ;  Bacon, 
and  Ilobbes  himself;  indeed,  the  whole 
g%laxy  of  warriors,  statesmen,  metaphysi- 
cians, painters,  and  sculptors,  from  Pniaias 
and  Apelles,  down  to  the  great  masters  of 
recent  times ;  yes,  the  entire  family  of 
genius  proclaims  its  inherent  and  original 
superiority, — its  right  to  teach  and  eovem 
man,  and  to  lead  him  into  regions  of  Know- 
ledge and  conquest,  ^^  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,*'  not  one  foot  of  which  had  he 
possessed  unless  its  guidance  had  taken  him 
from  eating  acorns  or  making  bricks,  and 
conducted  him  through  seas  and  deserts  in- 
to the  better  land. 

'*  Secondly, '  Every  man  by,  naiun  hath  right 
to  all  thingSj  that  is  to  sav,  to  do  whatsoever  he 
listeth  to  whom  he  Jiitetb,  to  possess,  use,  and 
enjoy  all  things  he  will  and  can.' "— />e  Corpore 
PoUtieo,  Ft.  1.,  ch.  i. 

Bight  he  defines  to  be — 

"The'  liberty  each  man  hath  to  use  his 
own  power,  as  he  will  hiinMlf,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  own  nature ;  that  18  to  say,  of  his  own 
life ;  and,  consequently,  of  doing  anything  which 
In  his  own  judgment  and  reason  he  shall  conceive 
to  be  the  aptett  means  thereto." — Leviathan^  Pt. 
I.»  ch.  xiv. 

Thirdlj^  From  this  equality  of  nature 
ftnd  right,  united  with  the  appetites  of 
men, contention  is  a  necessary  consequence. 
Foi^ 

"  If  any  two  men  desire  the  same  thing,  which 
nevertheless  they  cannot  both  eojoy,  they  become 
enemies;  and  in  their  way  to  their  end  *    *    * 
endeavor  to  destroy  or  snbdoe  one  another."^ 
Leviathamt  Pt.  I.»  ch.  ziii. 

Universal  distrust  follows,  and  eaoh  man 
may 

**  By  force  or  wiles  master  the  persons  of  all 
men  he  can  *  *  *  till  he  see  noother  power 
great  enough  to  endanger  him." — SM, 

*«  Foorthly,  *  Here^  it  is  manifest  that  during 
the  time  men  live  withoat  m  oomaon  power  to 
keep  tbem  m  mwt,  ^7  ■»  in  that 


which  is  called  iffarre,  and  such  a  wane  as  is  of 
every  man  against  every  man.* " — Ibid. 

The  reader  has  only  to  throw  his  imagin- 
ation into  this  tumultuous  scene,  to  think 
of  men  and  women  without  union  or  love, 
and  of  each  man  trying  to  circumvent  his 
neighbor,  and  he  will  own  that  the  wildest 
uproar  of  the  elements  that  was  ever  raised 
is  tame  in  comparison  with  a  general  con- 
flict of  the  passions,  that  threatens  the  ex- 
tinction of  mankind  in  a  deluge  of  blood. 
A  state  of  nature  w,  according  to  Hobbes, 
a  state  of  war>  The  world  is  in  arms. 
Brotherhood,  justice,  peace,  do  not  e^^ist. 
The  earth  is  sown  with  dragons'  teeth.  All , 
men  dip  their  arrows  in  poison.  Union  is 
unknown.  The  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
are  a  set  of  independent  marauders,  eadi  of 
whom  scorns  to  own  himself  inferior  to  his 
fellow.  To  quarrel  is  their  nature,  and 
^^  Competition  J  diffidence  of  one  another,  and 
glory,  are  the  three  principal  causes  of 
quarrel,*^ 

Stimulated  by  these,  human  beings  be- 
come more  rapacious  than  vultures,  and 
wild  beasts  that  roam  the  forest  for  their 
prey  promise  better  society.  Were  one 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  this  planet, 
and  able  to  contemplate  these  tragic  soenes, 
throwing  their  shadows  before  them,  he 
would  be  apt  to  pray,  if  no  remedy  were 
discoverable,  that  heaven  would  convert  the 
habitable  world  into  a  solitude,  and  by  let- 
ting loose  its  central  fires,  or  breaking  up 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  on  whose 
waters  no  ark  should  appear,  onoe  and  for 
ever  put  an  end  to  all  flesh. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  imprecations.  We  can  easily  see  that 
the  great  question  with  men  in  such  a  con- 
dition would  be  how  to  escape  mutual  de- 
struction. Whence,  then,  shall  deliverance 
come?  Who  shall  change  this  state  in 
which  there  is  ^^  continual  fear  and  danger 
of  violent  death ;"  and  human  life  is  *^  so- 
litary, poors,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short .''' 
What  chance  is  there  of  lessening  the  peril 
and  of  lengthening  existence,  when  there  is 
as  yet  no  justice  among  men  ? 

■*  To  this  wane  of  every  man  ai^ainst  every 
man  this  also  is  consequent — ^that  noting  can  be 
unkuL  The  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  justice 
ana  injustice,  have  there  no  place.  Force  and 
fmod  are  in  warre  the  two  caidinall  vertues,"  &c. 


In  this  exigency  one  would  look  for  a 
band  of  Sabine  diunaels  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  ftfthersi  husbands,  farotheni,  and 
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and  thus  introdaoe  pennanent  peace.  No ; 
loan  must  solve  his  owd  problem.  Though 
deroid  of  all  rectitude,  he  is  not  blind  to 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  amidst  this  chaos, 
his  9elf  lave  arises  to  teach  him  the  true 
method  of  political  redemption.! 

**  The  passions  that  incline  men  to  peace  are 
feare  of  death,  desire  of  such  things  as  are  neces- 
sary to  commodious  living,  and  a  hope  by  their  in- 
dostrj  to  obtain  them.  And  reason  suggestetb 
convenient  articles  of  peace,  upon  which  men  may 
be  drawn  to  agreement." — Ibid. 

These,  therefore,  he  explains. 

We  know  of  no*  inconsistency  more  glar- 
ing in  the  system  of  Hobbes  than  that 
which  arises  from  his  doctrine  of  Right  and 
Law ;  the  former  allowing  a  man  to  do  any- 
tiiing,  the  latter  binding  him  to  a  moral 
eode.J  |He  settles  and  annihilates  the  mo- 
rality of  the  laws  of  nature  in  one  and  the 
same  breath,  making  them  always  oblige  in 
conscience,  but  not  in  action :  the  latter, 
indeed,  **  only  when  there  is  security."  Yet 
he  prononnces  them  *'  immutable  and  eter- 
nal;" ^^  the  true  moral  philosophy;"  which 
is  *^  nothing  else  but  the  science  of  what  is 
good  and  mi  in  the  oonversation  and  soci- 
ety of  mankind."  (Pt.  I.,  ch.  15.)  We  are 
howcTer  deceived  if  we  attach  any  impor- 
tance to  his  transcendental  phraseology, 
for,  in  the  very  next  line,  he  tolls  us  that 

'*  Good  and  evU  are  namts  that  signify  our  ap' 
fititaundavenumst  which  in  different  tempers, 
Cttstomesi  and  doctrines  of  men,  are  different." 

Presuming,  therefore,  that  "  private  ap- 
petite" is  the  only  standard  of  right  and 
wrongs  he  yet  does,  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  find  in  man  about  twenty  maxims  on 
wfaadi  to  build  up  public  tranquillity.  I'hey 
themselves,  however,  have  not  yet  a  solid 
footing. 

"  These  dictates  of  reason  men  use  to  call  by 
the  name  of  lawes,  but  improperly ;  for  they  are 
but  condunons  or  theoremes  concerning  whatcon- 
duceth  to  the  conservation  and  defence  of  them- 
selves, whereas  law  properly  is  the  word  of  him 
that  by  right  hath  command  over  others.** — Ibid. 

Yet  being  prescribed  by  reofon,  they  be- 
come so  far  authoritative  that  they  lead  to 
mutual  overtures  among  mankind.  All 
of  them  feel  that  peace ;  laying  down  their 
right  to  all  things,  standing  to  covenants, 
cherishing  *^  gratitude,  justice,  equity, 
modesty,  meroy ;  and,  in  snmme,  doing  to 
others  as  they  would  be  d<»e  tOi"  are  the 


prescriptions  of  nature.  With  this  under* 
standing  they  are  prepared  for  society. 
Havins  depicted  their  danger,  Hobbes  res- 
cues them  from  it  by  pure  fiction,  making 
them  enter  into  covenant  with  each  other  to 
submit  to  some  common  power.  Rejecting 
the  patriarchal  scheme  of  Filmer,  and 
avoiding  that  of  compact  between  sovereign 
and  subject,  as  well  as  the  extravagant 
theory  of  divine  right,  he  supposes  an 
agreement  among  equah  to  make  one  or  an 
assembly  unequaly  and  to  embody  in  him 
or  in  a  certain  number  the  collective  will 
of  all.     By  this  means  they  attain 

**  A  real  unitv  in  one  and  the  same  person,  made 
by  covenant  of  every  man  with  every  man,  in 
such  manner  as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every 
man,  I  authorize  and  give  up  my  right  of  go- 
verning myself  to  this  man,  or  to  mis  assembly  of 
men,  on  this  wndition,  that  thou  give  up  thy  right 
to  him,  and  authorize  all  his  actions  tn  like  man- 
ner.*'— Leviathan,  Pt.  II.,  ch.  xviL 

This  surrender  is  absolute — save  of  life. 
Leviathan  now  ascends  his  throne,  and  has 
all  the  powers  to  which  we  have  previouslv 
adverted.  He  is  a  king  and  a  priest ;  hath 
authority  jure  divihoj  not  in  himself  and  by 
nature,  but  by  office,  to  appoint  pastors  and 
teachers ;  to  baptise  subjects,  and  to  con- 
secrate temples ;  and  can  never  forfeit  his 
sovereign  right.  He  can  break  no  covenant, 
because  he  made  none.  In  fact,  the  nation 
was  not  one  person  to  be  a  party  until  he 
became  sovereign ;  and  if  it  be  said,  he 
made  covenants  with  each  and  all  of  them, 
these  became  void  by  his  sovereignty,  as 
every  breach  which  they  can  allege  was 
their  own  act  in  their  representative. 

<*  Because  every  subject  is  by  this  institution  au- 
thor of  all  the  actions  and  judgments  of  the  sove- 
reign instituted ;  it  follows  that  whatsoever  he  doth 
it  can  be  no  injury  to  anv  of  his  subjects ;  nor 
ought  he  to  be  by  any  of  tnem  accused  of  injos- 
tice." — Leviathan,  Pt.  II ,  ch.  xviii. 

Such,  then,  very  briefly,  is  the  system 
which  is  to  make  nations  great  and  hq>py. 
No  realist  could  embody  an  abstraction 
with  more  ardent  seal.  Whatever  inter- 
feres with  the  notion  of  supreme  authority 
— be  it  parliament  or  common  law,  or  any 
mixture  in  government — he  fiercely  de- 
nounces. The  whole  battery  of  his  logio 
and  sophistry,  however,  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  revelation,  and  upon  all  religious 
teaehers,  as  blocking  up  the  way  which  leads 
to  the  pinnade  of  absolute  power.  While 
a  commonwealth  may  be  '^  weakened"  by 
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the  opinion  that  he  who  hath  the  sovereign- 
ty is  ^'  sahjeot  to  the  civil  laws,''  there  is 
nothing  so  mischiovons  in  this  respect  as 
the  doctrine,  that  ^^  whatsoever  a  man  does 
against  his  conscience  is  sinne;"  and  that 
he  owes  an  allegiance  to  the  ''  hlessed  and 
only  Potentate,"  which  no  earthly  authori- 
ty can  contravene.  The  whole  drift,  there- 
fore, of  the  third  part  of  the  Leviathan  is 
to  undermine  the  Scriptures.  With  a  con- 
siderable share  of  biblical  reading,  so  com- 
mon at  that  time,  he  reviews  the  sacred 
Canon  ;  the  signification  of  the  terms  pro- 
phet, church,  kingdom  of  God,  heaven, 
hell,  &o. ; — while  by  the  most  insidious 
suggestions,  by  etymologies — such  as  bloW' 
ing  in/o  for  inspiration, — and  by  wresting 
various  passages  which  inculcate  obedience 
to  civil  rulers,  be  succeeds  in  throwing  ridi- 
cule on  divine  truth,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  seeminff  to  equip  himself  with  its  armor 
to  fight  Uke  battle  of  Leviathan  against 
God.  In  order  to  carry  him  through  in 
triumph,  he  treats  lastly  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Darknesse;  overthrows  the  Papal  power; 
places  all  education  and  teaching  in  the 
hands  of  the  State ;  proposes  his  own  writ- 
ings as  the  common  text-book ;  and,  with 
extraordinary  ingenuity,  argues  that,  since 
SauPs  appointment,  God  has  had  and  will 
have  no  Kingdom  upon  Earth  till  Christ's 
Second  Coming  other  than  that  which  is 
incorporated  in  his  Vicegerent — the  seat  of 
all  civil  and  spiritual  authority.  Absolute 
submission  to  him,  therefore,  is  the  present 
form  of  our  duty  to  God.  No  plea  of  Con- 
science can  arise,  and  should  it,  persecution 
is  a  virtue,  since  this  maintains  inviolable 
against  fanaticism,  that  Sovereignty,  which 
is  the  only  known  similitude  of  the  most 
High. 

We  have  not  allowed  ourselves  space  to 
dwell  at  any  greater  length  on  the  moral 
and  theological  doctrines  of  these  volumes. 
As  to  the  latter,  we  have  little  occasion  to 
speak.  In  a  thin  folio  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, entitled  ^'  Sayings  of  Pious  Men," 
there  is  a  sinele  sheet,  which  was  published 
by  Charles  Blount,  called  the  dying  legacy 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Bobbes.  Amidst  extracts 
from  his  ehief  work  is  one  short  sentence, 
conveying  Blount's  notion  of  his  theology : 
— ''  God  if  Ahnighttt  Matter.'' 

We  fear,  after  alT,  that  this  is  as  much 
as  can  be  said  for  it.  His  materialism 
breaks  out  everywhere.  Bodies,  and  no- 
thing else,  in  his  view,  composed  the  imi- 
Terse.  ^d»  though  he  calls  the  Deity  a 
corporeal  #ptnf|  there  is  little  reason  to 


think  that  ho  believed  in  any  intelligent 
subsistence— the  '^  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh."  His  latter  days  awaken  no  hope. 
We  left  him  enjoying  the  charms  of  Chats- 
worth  in  1653.  From  this  time,  he  carried 
on  his  controversies  with  Wallis  and  Bram- 
hall ;  published  his  Elementa  Pkilosophia 
in  1655;  vindicated  his  loyalty;  had  a 
pension  of  a  hundred  a  year  at  the  Restora- 
tion ;  was  honored  by  a  Parliamentary  cen- 
sure ;  received  a  visit  in  1669  from  Cosmo 
de'  Medici;  published  his  translation  of 
Homer  in  1675;  apd  died  at  Hard  wick, 
Dec.  4,  1679,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of 
his  age,  wbhing,  when  he  knew  he  could 
not  live,  ^'  to  find  a  hole  to  crawl  out  of 
this  world  at."  Poor  old  man  !  He  lived 
not  for  himself,  though  he  thought  so,  and 
taught  others  that  this  was  the  end  of  life. 
He  was  raised  up  to  shock  the  mind  of  all 
Europe,  and  the  beneficial  action  of  his 
works  is  felt  to  the  present  honr.  Nor 
would  the  friends  of  man  hesitate  to  hail 
him  a  second  time,  if  his  existence  were  the 
condition  on  which  Cudworths,  Clarkes, 
Butlers,  and  others  of  a  like  school,  were 
to  be  called  from  the  depths  of  Nature's 
bosom  to  confront  and  defeat  him.  He 
did  evil;  he  was  the  occasion  of  good. 
I  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  system  of  the  Divine 
Being  is  one ;  and  the  operations  of  Provi- 
dence, which  we  thus  observe,  are  miniature 
forms  of  the  grand  scheme  of  redemption, 
in  which  Satan  is  followed  and  subdued  by 
the  Son  of  Man.  In  style  and  tactics 
Hobbes  had  no  equal.  The  works  of 
B ram  hall  and  Cumberland — indeed  of  all 
his  antagonists — are  far  inferior  to  hia 
in  free  and  vigorous  composition.  They 
have,  however,  better  titles  to  praise ;  and 
we  know  of  no  more  healthy  exercise  than 
to  follow  both  parties  step  by  step  in  the 
battles  which  they  fought.  His  great 
powers  have  eve^  been  acknowledged.  His 
genius  was  the  bond  which  united  him  to 
Bacon,  Gassendi,  and  Galileo  ;  and  though 
we  do  not  think  that  his  fame  has  grown 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  yet  we  are  satisfied 
that  this  is  owing  merely  to  the  enormities 
of  bis  system. 

A  calm  strength  pervades  almost  all  his 
writings.  He  advances  from  one  point  to 
another  without  any  sudden  jerk  or  visible 
effort,  and  the  prooess  of  thought  goes  on 
at  its  usual  elevation  like  the  unwatched 
pulse  of  a  strong  man.  Even  when  the 
ground  is  rotten  beneath  his  feet  he  has 
the  power  of  sustaining  himself  by  raising 
^n  unseen  prop,  or  somewhat  extending 
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bis  base,  without  allowing  the  reader  to  I  with  a  more  or  less  visible  course,  and  with 


think  that  he  is  employing  any  art  to  re- 
tain his  position.     His  self-confidence  was 
never  disturbed.     With  unmatched    pre- 
sumption  he  affirms  that  be  is  ^^  the  first 
that  hath  made  the  grounds  of  geometry 
firm  and  coherent."  Vol.  vii.  242.  Neither, 
however,  in  Mathematics  nor  Physics  has 
he  made  for  himself  a  name.     His  other 
writings  produced  great  effect  in  his  own 
day ;  they  afterward  formed  a  school  which 
lives,  and  is  likely  to  live,  but  not  to  lead, 
at  least  not  in  ethics  and  philosophy.    No 
writer  on  human  nature  can  be  profound, 
iriio  makes  Will  and  Appetite,  Conscience 
and  Consciousness,  the  same ;  and  identifies 
Good  and  Evil,  Right  and  Wrong,  with 
the  ever-changing  inclinations  and  antipa- 
thies of  mankind.     This  is  not  to  see  the 
one  in  the  manifold,  but  to  merge  the  mani- 
fold in   the  one.     It  is  not  analysis  but 
oonfosion.     Being  such  it  cannot  last.     An 
evil  genius  of  gigantic  proportions  may  for 
a  time  spread  a  mist  over  the  whole  region 
of  morals,  and  have  power  seemingly  to 
change  men  into  swine ;  but  goodness  is 
omnipotent.     The  ineffable  name  is  in  her : 
and  Dj  its  incarnate  virtue  do  these  ugly 
and  ill-favored  forms  quickly  vanish,  and 
all  her  children  recover  their  native  lustre. 
PUy  no  longer  wears  the  shape  of  self- 
gratifieation ;  Religion  casts  off  the  crouch- 
ing attitude  of  a  slave.     And  if,  instead  of 
resting  at  the  superficial  indications  which 
point  out  the  wealth  below,  we  ask  how 
these  and  science  and  truth  became  possi- 
ble, we  shall  find  our  way  through  by  d 
posteriori  guidance,  out  of  the  darkest  pas- 
sages  of  the  soul  into  the  sunshine  over 
which   time  and  space  and  sense  all  cast 
their  shadow.     Man  is  under  an  eclipse, 
and  reveals  himself,  like  the  Great  Parent 
Spirit,  only  by  his  works.     But  these  be- 
speak the  laws  and  attributes  with  which 
he  is  prepared  for  his  mission  upon  earth. 
Overlooking  the  achievements  of  science — 
the  written  and  embodied  intellect  of  man — 
we  take  off  our  shoes  from  our  feet,  and 
stand  on  holy  ground.    In  the  pure  aspira- 
tions, and  the  patient  counsels  of  piety ;  in 
the  sympathies  that  would  regenerate  man ; 
in  the  anticipations  of  life  hereafter ;  in  the 
hopes  that  follow  the  just ;  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  evil,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
good ;  in  the  character  of  Christ,  and  in 
le  power  of  his  Spirit,  working  in  the 
human  breast ; — we  see  a  grandeur  that 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  mystery  of  Heaven 
ere  it  dawned  on  us  at  birth,  now  hastening 
Vol.  XIU.  No.  I.  6 


capacities  more  or  less  exalted,  towards  the 
same  goal. 

"  Not  in  entire  forgetfulneai. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedoeit ; 
But  tiailing  clouda  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  Ood,  who  it  our  home." 

Thi)  general  conduct  of  Hobbes  was  cor- 
rect, his  habits  regular,  and  his  disposition 
liberal.  His  virtues,  however,  were  mostly 
prudential ;  of  greatness  he  knew  nothing. 
After  assailing  all  that  is  sacred,  he  had 
the  pusillanimity,  at  the  Restoration,  to 
profess  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities ;  sheltering  himself  be- 
neath the  miserable  plea,  that  when  he 
wrote  he  was  in  the  irresponsible  state  of 
nature,  there  being,  in  consequence  of  the 
subversion  of  government,  no  legitimate 
judge  of  heresy. 

We  have  only  to  add,  in  relation  to  this 
complete  collection  of  his  works,  that  we 
should  have  been  better  pleased  with  the 
labors  of  Sir  W.  Molesworth  had  he  in- 
dulged a  little  more  in  elucidative  anno- 
tation. 


Intbbmints  in  London. — ^From  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  G.  A  Walker,  well  known* for  his 
writing*  on  intermaral  barials^we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing particulars: — *^ There  are  182  parochial 
^aveyaras  in  London ;  of  these  only  48  were  con- 
fined to  the  proper  limit  of  136  bodies  to  the  acre ; 
the  rest  exhibited  various  degrees  of  saturation, 
from  200  to  3000  bodies  to  the  acre  annually.  In 
St  Andrew's  Undershalt,  the  average  per  acre  was 
1278;  Portufi^l  Street  borying-ground,  1021;  St. 
Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street,  1182;  St.  Donstan's-in-the- 
East,  1210 ;  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  3073 ;  St  Ma- 

§r-at-Hill,  1159;  St  Olavc,  Tooley  Strset,  1267;  St 
within's,  Tooley  Street,  1760.  Turning  from  pa^ 
rish  ground  to  dissenting  burial  places,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  results : — WickliTO  Chapel,  Stepney, 
1210;  Enon  Chapel.  Woolwich,  1080:  Parker, 
Dockhead,  Woolwich,  1613;  Moorfields,  1210; 
Cannon  Street  Road,  1109:  and  lastly,  New  Bun- 
hlilfields  was  distinguished  by  an  average  of  2323. 
It  was  humiliating  to  think  that  a  parish  ground 
—St  John's,  Clerkenwell — stood  at  the  head  of 
these  unchristian  nuisances,  pestiferous  in  every  re- 
spect, because,  when  a  proportion  of  3073  were  an- 
nually interred  on  an  acre  of  land,  it  followed  that 
the  bodies  could  only  remain  in  the  ground  five 
months  instead  of  ten  years.  Hence  the  stacking 
of  coffins  in  deep  pits,  the  brutal  dismemberment 
of  bodies,  the  consumption  of  coffin  wood  in  many 
localities,  the  danger  to  mourners  from  attending 
such  places;  the  insidious  infection  which,  espe- 
cially in  the  warm  season,  poisons  the  atmosphere, 
and  by  undermining  health,  or  begetting  disease, 
hurries  thousands  to  an  untimely  end,  again  to  be- 
come the  subjects  of  fresh  indignities,  the  centre  of 
infection  to  survivors,  and  the  distributors  of  pesti- 
lential emanations."  What  admirable  reasons  for 
leaving  the  metropolis  out  of  the  late  Health  of 
Towns  Bill ! 
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From    Lowc'i    Magaslne. 

THE  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  HOME  AND  HAUNTS  OF  COWPER. 

"  You  ask' me  where  I  have  been  thia  summer.    I  answer,  at  Olney.    Should  you  ask  me  where  I 
spent  the  last  seventeen  sommers,  I  should  still  answer,  at  Olner.    Ay,  and  the  winters  also/' 

*^  The  limes  and  the  elms  of  Weston  can  wimess  for  us  both,  now  often  we  have  sighed  and  said, '  Oh 
that  our  garden  opened  into  this  grove,  or  into  this  wilderness.' " 

Litters  op  Cowpkr. 

**  The  very  world,  by  Grod's  constraint. 
From  falsehood's  chill  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  mqn  became 
Beside  him  true  and  loving. 
And  timid  hares  were  drawn  irom  woods 


To  share  his  home  caresses, 
Uplookingto  his  human  eyes 
With  sylvan  tendernesses." 


Mrs.  Barrstt  Browkihg. 


It  was  on  a  fine  summer  day,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  that  an  open  carriage  reached 
the  Bull  Inn  at  Olney,  from  which  a  some- 
what elderly  gentleman  alighted,  evidently 
from  his  appearance  a  man  of  mark  and  an 
invalid,  with  a  younger  female  companion. 
The  strangers  proceeded  to  the  tall  brick 
house  in  the  market-place,  so  long  the  resi- 
dence of  Covrper,  the  ^^  stricken  deer  that 
left  the  herd,"  where  his  grievously  wound- 
ed spirit  magnanimously  endured  the  cross, 
employing  a  mighty  genius  to  infuse  hope 
ana  consolation  into  the  portion  of  bis  race, 
from  which  he  deemed  himself  to  be  ex- 
cluded, doomed  by  an  awful  ban  to  drink 
alone  of  the  cup  of  bitterness  and  trem- 
bling. From  the  sitting-room  of  the  poet 
and  Mrs.  Unwin,  the  party  passed  to  the 
garden,  to  the  summer-house,  to  the  arbor, 
the  elder  conversing  with  his  guide  of  the 
departed  bard,  of  his  poetry  and  inimitable 
letters,  his  sincerity  and  sorrows,  in  a  man- 
ner that  evinced  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  writings  and  a  just  appreciation  of 
his  exalted  powers  and  moral  worth.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  for  such  was  the  name 
of  the  visitor,  had  been  on  the  spot  before, 
and  now  returned  to  it  to  introduce  his 
daughter.  On  the  former  occasion,  in  1801 , 
he  was  comparatively  unknown  to  fame,  a 
barrister  on  the  Norfolk  circuit,  attended 
in  this,  as  in  many  extra-professional  ex- 
cursions, by  Mr.  Basil  Montague,  since  the 
editor  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  and  one  of 
his  biographers.  A  record  has  been  made 
of  this  visit :  '^  We  went  into  the  room 
where  the  Task  was  written,  which  is  now 
a  village  school.  We  rambled  round  the 
village,  and  at  last  found  out  the  hair- 
dresser, whom  he  had  employed  for  many 
yeara,  who  UAd  w  some  most  affisoting  anec- 


dotes  of  the  most  amiable  and  unhappy 
of  men."  This  individual,  one  of  the  higher 
grade  of  his  profession,  Cowper  commemo- 
rates as  having  embeUished  the  outside  of 
his  head  and  left  ^  indde  just  as  unfi- 
nished as  he  found  it;  but  he  ia  more  ho- 
norably noticed  for  jM  conBoieBtiousness,  as 
one  who  would  not  wait  upon  the  kiiiff  him- 
self on  a  Sunday.  His  name  was  Wilson, 
a  dissenter  and  deacon  of  the  Baptist 
church,  who  survived  to  a  good  old  age,  h\t 
his  anecdotes,  to  which  many  besides  Mack- 
intosh have  referred,  appear  to  have  pe- 
rished with  him. 

"We  saw  his  handwriting  in  a  copy  of  his 
poems  which  he  presented  to  this  hairdresser.  I 
hope  you  will  heiieve  me,  when  I  say  i  could  not 
look  at  the  writing  without  tears.  So  pure  in  his 
life — 80  meek — so  tender — ^so  pious — he  surely 
never  had  his  rival  in  viitue  and  misfortune.  He 
had  few  superiors  in  genius.  I  think  better  of  my- 
self for  having  felt  so  much  in  such  a  scene,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  be  the  better  ail  my  life  for  the 
feeling.' 


»0 


Yet  another  tribute  of  respect  was  paid 
by  Mackintosh  to  the  memory  of  Cowper, 
in  a  pilgrimage  from  Cromer  to  Dereham, 
to  the  house  in  which  the  last  five  years  of 
his  troubled  life  were  spent,  to  the  chamber 
where  he  expired  and  had  the  ^^  blackness 
af  darkness"  for  ever  removed  from  his 
spirit,  and  to  the  spot  where  his  remains 
repose  in  peace.  v 

"The  morning  was  interesting;  it  not  only 
amused  from  its  dissimilarity  to  the  stupid  routine 
of  ordinary  life»  but  it  has,  I  hope,  made  some  im« 

Sressions  likely  to  soften  and  improve  the  heart 
[one  but  fools  and  fanatics  can  expect  such  scenes 

•  Lift  of  MackiAtod^  i.  148. 
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are  of  themadres  sufficient  to  work  a  change  in 
the  character,  but  it  is  one  of  the  superstitions  of 
shrewdness  and  worldliness  to  deny  that  such  im- 
pressions may  contribute  something  towards  vir- 
tue. However  this  may  be,  I  rejoice  that  my  heart 
is  not  yet  so  old  and  hard  as  to  have  all  its  ro- 
mance dried  up.'** 

« 
That  noble  passage  in  which  Johnson  con- 
demns the  frigid  philosophy  which  may 
conduct  ns  indiiferent  and  unmoved  over 
any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  courage,  alluding  to 
the  plain  of  Marathon  and  the  ruins  of 
lona,  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  readers. 
The  emotion  stirred  by  the  sight  of  objetlts 
with  which  the  great  and  good  of  bygone 
time  have  been  associated,  may  be  only  in- 
deed the  homage  which  nature  is  involunta- 
rily constrained  to  pay  to  the  majesty  of 
those  Divine  lineaments  reflected  by  the 
human  example.  It  argues  not,  therefore, 
of  itself  the  membership  of  the  individual 
in  the  same  illustrious  brotherhood,  only  his 
capacity  to  enter  the  communion,  and  the 
fact  of  his  relation  to  it  not  being  hopeless 
and  reprobate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  sensibility  surely  betrays  the 
want  of  fraternity.  In  the  case  of  Mack- 
intosh, the  import  of  his  local  emotion 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Besides  the  intellec- 
tual tie,  there  were  other  bonds,  stronger 
and  more  enduring,  between  him  and  the 
poet.  He  had  the  same  unsophisticated 
and  truthful  nature,  keen  afifections,  taste 
for  simple  pleasures,  singular  gentleness, 
and  benevolent  disposition.  VVe  may  ven- 
ture to  believe  also  that  Cowper's  trial,  its 
terribleness  in  the  instance  of  one  so  pure 
and  devout,  was  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  association,  for  though  deeply  serious 
and  sincere  in  his  yearning  after  truth,  a 
doud  of  speculative  difficulties  kept  the 
perception  of  it  from  the  mind  of  the  great 
statesman  who  '^walked  in  darkness  and 
saw  no  light,"  troubled  in  his  pilgrimage 
with  solemn  thoughts  on  themes  which  phi- 
losophy could  not  eradicate.  Yet  as  Cow- 
per's  sky  was  not  always  overeast,  as  when 
in  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  he  could  sing, 

•'  Lord,  I  believe  thou  hast  prepared, 
Unworthy  though  I  be, 
For  me  a  blood-boughi  free  reward, 
A  golden  harp  for  me ! 

Tis  strung  and  tuned  for  endless  years, 

And  formed  by  power  Divine, 
To  sound  in  God  the  Father's  ears,  j 

I4o  other  name  but  thine."  . 

't  Life  of  Mackintosh,  L  149. 


so  there  came  an  appointed  time  to  Mack- 
intosh, when  the  obscuring  shadows  flitted 
away  from  his  soul,  and  his  mental  vision 
caught  a  joyful  glimpse  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  as  his  own  orb  of  life  was 
setting  to  the  horizon  of  this  world. 
^^  What  is  the  name  of  that  man  who  writes 
upon  decrees  and  upon  election  P^  exclaim- 
ed the  dying  senator,  an  inquiry  bespeak- 
ing a  till  then  untold  severe  and  perhaps 
long  continued  internal  struggle.  ^'  He 
cannot  frighten  me  now,"  was  added  with 
a  smile,  ^*  I  believe  in  Jesus."  At  even- 
tide there  was  light. 

The  list  of  pilgrims  from  afar  to  the 
haunts  of  Cowper  is  a  long  one.  The 
names  of  some  will  hereafter  be  mentioned, 
our  principal  purpose  being  to  notice  the 
recent  record  of  a  visit  by  Mr.  Hugh  Mil- 
kr,  the  author  of  the  ''  Old  Rod  Sand- 
stone."* Space  compels  us  to  overlook  the 
intermediate  tour  from  Edinburgh  across 
the  Border,  by  Durham,  York,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham,  to  Wolverton,  the  depot 
of  the  North- Western  Railway,  the  near- 
est station  on  the  line  to  Olney,  where  we 
join  the  travelling  geologist,  out  for  refresh- 
ment from  professional  labors  in  the  summer 
of  1845. 

It  was  at  night-fall,  amid  the  hurly-burly 
preparatory  to  a  prize-fight  on  the  coming 
day  for  the  championship  of  England, 
that  our  tourist  arrived  at  Wolverton.  Of 
cour^  there  was  no  accommodation  at  its 
inn,  or  at  Newport  Pagnel^  the  quarters 
being  crowded  with  the  southern  black- 
guards. So  posting  on  his  route  a-foot,  Mr. 
Miller,  after  thinking  of  a  haystack  for  a 
bed,  found  a  pleasanter  one  at  Skirvington. 
Whether  the  no-admission  of  the  inn-keep- 
ers to  the  belated  traveller,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  what  is  commonly  called  scurvy 
treatment,  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
rendering  of  the  name,  we  know  not,  but 
assuredly  it  stands  as  Sherrington  in  Cow- 
per's  letters,  the  spot  to  which  "  the  most 
elegant,  the  compactest,  the  most  commo- 
dious desk  in  the  world,  and  of  all  the  desks 
that  ever  were  or  shall  be,  the  one  most 
loved,"  had  safe  arrived,  a  present  from 
Lady  Hesketh,  when  the  wagoner's  wife 
returned  ''  her  abominable  No  !"  to  his  in- 
quiry about  it.  The  next  morning,  the 
classic  ground  of  Weston  Underwood,  the 
park  of  the  Throckmortons,  the  banks  and 
bridge  of  the  Ouse,  and  Olney,  were  reach- 
ed : 

*  "  First  impresBions  of  England  and  its  People  " 
pp.27«U 
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*'  I  crossed  the  bridge,  destined,  like  the  •Brigs 
of  Ayr*  and  the  *  Brid^^e  of  Sighs,'  long  to  outlive 
its  stone  and  hme  existence ;  passed  the  church — 
John  Newton's;  saw  John  Newton's  house,  a 
snug  building,  much  garnished  with  greenery ;  and 
then  entered  OIney  proper— the  village  that  was 
Oiney  a  hundred  -years  ago.  Unlike  most  of  the 
villages  of  central  flngland,  it  is  built,  not  of  brick, 
but  chiefly  at  least  of  a  calcareous  yellow  stone 
from  the  Oolite,  whiob,  as  it  gathers  scarce  any 
lichen^  or  moss,  looks  clean  and  fresh  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries;  and  it  is  not  until  the  eye 
catches  the  dates  on  the  peaked  gable  points,  1682, 
1611, 1590,  lhat  one  can  regard  the  place  as  no 
hastily  run-up  town  of  yesterday,  but  as  a  place 
that  had  a  living  in  other  times.  The  main  street, 
which  is  also  the  Bedford  road,  broadens  towards 
the  middle  of  the  village  into  a  roomy  angle,  in 
shape  not  very  unlike  the  capacious  pocket  of 
a  Scotch  housewife  of  the  old  school ;  one  large 
elm  tree  rises  in. the  centre;  and  just  opposite  the 
elm,  among  the  houses  that  dkirt  the  baise  of  the 
angle — i,  e.  the  bottom  of  the  pocket — we  see  ait 
old-fashioned  house,  considerably  taller  than  the 
others,  and  differently  tinted,  for  it  is  built  of  red 
brick,  somewhat  ornately  bordered  with  stone. 
Aod  this  tall  briek  bouse  was  Cowpier's  home." 

For  this  hoiiBe,  to  which  Mrs.  Uawin 
andCowper  removed  in  the  autumn  of  1767, 
one  of  the  best  that  Olnej  could  then  boast, 
a  rent  of  about  twelve  pounds  was  paid,  their 
.  establishment  consisting  of  one  maid-ser- 
vant, a  gardener,  and  footman.  Exter- 
nally, its  aspect  answers  well  to  the  occu- 
pant's description  of  it — that  of  a  place 
built  for  the  purpose  of  incarceration,  and 
yet,  while  familiar  in  the  winter  months 
with  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  raw  vapors 
rising  from  flooded  meadows,  sitting  in  a 
parlor  over  a  cellar  filled  with  water,  and 
celebrating  his  removal  from  the  spot  as  a 
gaol-delivery,  he  had  boasted  in  the  fervor 
of  song, 

''  Had  I  the  choice  of  sublunary  good, 
What  coold  I  wish  that  I  posisess  not  here  1" 

An  orchard  belonging  to  another  proprietor 
separated  the  garden  behind  from  J  ohn  New- 
ton's parsonage,  which  long  bore  the  name 
of  the  Guinea  Field,  from  that  enm  being 
yearly  paid  for  the  right  of  way  through 
it.  Next  to  the  main  street  is  the  fai^ 
famed  parlor, 

"That  looks  the  north  wind  full  in  the  lace," 

from  the  window  of  which  the  recluse  often 
watched  for  the  poBt*boy  bringing  his  letters 
-—almost  the  omy  link  that  connected  him 
with  the  busy  world — and  first  caught  sight 
of  Lady  Austen,  the  fashionable  and  fasci- 
nating  stranger,  shopping  opposite.    Long 


subject  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  6dhool,itfl 
soiled  walls  and  broken  plaster  exhibit  a  dis- 
mal appearance,  yet  it  is  easy  to  call  up  the 
vision  of  former  oomfort,  when  it  was  the 
scene  of  "  intimate  delight,"  "  fire-sido 
enjoyments,"  and  ^^  home-born  happiness," 
so  graphically  sketched, 

"  Now  stir  the  fire,  and  dose  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sota  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
I    Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not 'inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in." 

Tlte  room,  shorn  of  its  material  honors,  and 
to  be  demolished  in  the  end,  will  yet  live 
in  history,  as  a  site  consecrated  by  graceful 
humanities  and  the  efforts  of  Christian  ge- 
nius. There  sat  Mrs.  Unwin  knitting,  Cow- 
per  reading  or  transcribing,  the  hares.  Puss, 
Tiney,  and  Bess,  gambolling  on  the  carpet. 
There  the  adventures  of  the  famous  horse- 
man were  first  related  over  night,  the 
ballad  of  John  Gilpin  makiog  its  appear- 
ance the  next  day  soon  to  win  und  keep 
popular  favor,  obtaining  for  the  then  im- 
known  author  the  applause  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
in  the  metropolb.  There  the  Sister  Anne 
of  the  circle,  mistress  of  his  muse,  sug- 
gested his  greatest  performance,  the  Task, 
original  in  thought,  cadence,  and  structure, 
giving  him  the  sofa  upon  whioh  she  sat  for 
a  subject,  well  knowing  the  stores  he  could 
bring  out  of  his  own  mind  to  hinge  upon 
the  whimsical  theme.  Nobly,  in  fourteen 
months,  did  he  justify  her  confidence.  Camp- 
bell, remarking  upon  the  origin  of  this  poem, 
the  history  of  a  piece  of  furniture  promising 
80  little  to  the  reader  yet  producing  so  much, 
aptly  compares  it  to  a  nver  rising  from  a 
plajffol  little  fountain,  gathering  beality  and 
magnitude  as  it  proceeds.  Howevor  shun- 
ning the  throng,  the  world  would  sometimes 
break  in  upon  the  secluded  life  of  Cowper, 
as  when  the  Parliamentary  candidate  was 
ushered  into  the  parlor  with  an  election 
mob  at  his  heels,  seeking  his  patronage  as 
one  of  the  magnates  of  the  town  with  a 
seducing  shake  of  the  hand,  and  informing 
the  bard  of  his  consequence  in  the  com- 
munity— a  new  revelation  to  him.  There 
likewise  was  he,  in  the  dark  season  of  1773, 
a  silent  tenant  of  the  room,  dead  alike  to 
politics,  literature,  and  friendship,  bound  in 
the  fetters  of  despair,  the  iron  entering  into 
his  soul. 

The  premises  of  the  old  house  are  of 
greater  interest.  The  neighboring  elms,  in 
one  of  whidh  was  the  birf-nest,  spared  by 
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the  storm  to  the  rifled,  suggesting  the  fahle 
of  the  raven,  are  no  longer  standing  ;  hut 
the  garden,  with  its  gravel  walk  thirty 
yards  long,  where  Cowper  reared  cucum- 
hers,  fed  his  pigeons,  and  manufactured 
verses  in  the  summer,  stil  remains  a  gar- 
den, though  not  so  trim  as  when  he  tended 
its  beds. 

"  I  found,*'  savs  Mr.  Miller,  '*  the  garden,  like 
the  house,  much  changed.  It  had  Men  broken 
up  into  two  separate  properties*;  and  the  proprie- 
tors hanog  run  a  wall  lbroug:h  the  middle  of  it, 
one  must  now  5eek  the  pippin-tree  which  the  poet 
planted,  in  one  little  detached  bit  of  p:arden,  and 
the  lath-and< plaster  summer-house,  which,  when 
the  weather  was  fine,  u^d  to  form  his  writing- 
rootn,  in  another.  The  Ribston  pippin  looks  an 
c^der  tree,  and  has  more  lichen  about  it,  though 
far  fpooi  tall  for .  its  age,  than  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  tiae  of  Cowper's  planting ;  but  it  is 
now  seveaty-nine  years  since  the  poet  came  to 
Olaey,  and  ixi  llsss  than  seventy-nine  years  young 
fruit-trees  become  old  ones.  The  little  summer- 
house,  maugre  the  fragility  of  its  materials,  is  in  a 
wonderful  good  state  of  keeping;  the  old  lath 
still  retains  the  oldli.i.e;  and  all  the  square  inches 
and  finger-breadths  of  the  plaster,  inside  and 
out,  we  find  as  thickly  covered  with  names  as  the 
space  in  our  ancient  Scotch  copies  of  the  *  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant'  Cowper  wonl^  have 
marvelled  to  have  seen  his  little  summer-bouse-^ 
for  little  it  is,  scarce  larger  than  a  four-posted 
bedstead,  written  like  the  roll  described  in  sacred 
vision, '  within  and  without.' " 

Among  the  host  of  names,  there  are  those  of 
"  Hugh  Miller,  Edinhurgh ;"  "  Mary  and 
Alexander  Logan  came  700  miles  to  see  this 
place,  3d  Angttst,  1839  ;''  and  that  of  the 
authoress  of  Disphiy,  then  hearing  the 
"  murmur  of  the  dark  waters,"  suffering 
under  the- incipient  disease  that  laid  her 
low,  with  two  lines  which  we  do  not  re- 
member having  seen  in  print, 

"-Where  Cowper  wrote  what  meaner  hand  shall  try  1 
Yet  to  his  loved  remains  we  breathe  a  stab. 

^  Jane  Taylor." 

Cowper  calls  this  spot  a  commodious  ora- 
tory in  which  to  invojre  the  muse.'  It  was 
apart  from  the  noise  of  the  street.  There 
were  pinks,  roses,  and  honeysuckles  in 
sight,  and  birds  singing  in  the  apple-trees 
among  the  blossoms,  though,  as  nothing  is 
perfeot,  an  ass  living  on  tho  other  side  of 
the  garden-wall,  as  if  to  prove  the  saying 
true,  would  sometimes  join  the  choristers  of 
the  grove.  Here  much  of  his  poetry  was 
written — many  of  those  massy  lines  which 
comprise  a  vohime  of  meaning, 

"  He  hajB  no  hope  that  never  had  a  fear." 
"  To  smiK  the  poor.is  treason  against  Gknl."^ 


which  once  read  take  firm  hold  upon  the 
memory.  He  was  in  this  favorite  recess  in 
the  June  of  1783,  listening  to  the  distant 
thunder  and  pattering  showers,  and  wish- 
ing for  a  subject  to  write  about.  Before 
the  summer  closed,  the  Task  had  com- 
meneed,  in  which  the  notice  occurs  of  the 
remarkable  physical  phenomena  of  the 
season,  the  most  extraordinary  year  in  that 
respect  with  which  we  are  arfsquainted. 

'*  Sure  there  is  need  of  social  intercourse, 

Benevolence,  and  peace,  and  mutual  aid, 

Between  the  nations  in  a  world  that  seems 

To  toll  the  death-bell  of  its  own  decease, 

And,  by  the  voice  of  all  its  elements. 

To  preach  the  general  doom.   When  were  the  winds 

Let  slip  with  such  a  warrant  to  destroy  1 

When  did  the  wa'ves  so  haughtily  o^rieap 

Their  ancient  barriers,  deluging  the  dry  ?- 

Fires  from  beneath  and  meteors  from  above, 

Portentous^  unexampled,  unexplained. 

Have  kindled  beacons  in  the  skies ;  and  the  old 

Aod  crazy  earth  has  had  her  shaking  fits 

More  frequent,  and  foregone  her  usual  rest. 

Is  ft  a  time  to  wrangle  when  the  props 

And  pillars  of  our  planet  seem  to  fail, 

And  Nature  with  a  dim  and  sickly  eye 

To  wait  the  close  of  all  1" 

In  February,  the  earthquakes  commenced  by 
which  Calabria  and  Sicily  were  desolated. 
In  June,  the  most  tremendous  volcanic  out- 
burst on  record  occurred  in  Iceland,  and 
continued  to  the  close  of  August,  when  the 
Skaptar  Jokul  discharged  a  mass  of  matter 
which,  accumulated  together,  would  yield  a 
second  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  Severe  thunder- 
storms prevailed  in  England  through  the 
summer ;  but  the  most  singular  event  was 
the  veil  of  dry  fogwhich  overspread  Europe 
for  a  month,  giving  to  nature  *^  a  dim  and 
sickly  eye,'^  most  likely  a  gaseous  exhala- 
tion from  the  disturbed  districts  dispersed 
through'  the  atmosphere. 

**  The  sun,"  says  Cowper,  June  13,  **  continues 
to  rise  and  set  without  his  rays,  and  hardly  shines 
at  noon,  even  in  a  cloudless  sky.  At  eleven  last 
night;  the  moon  was  a  dull  red ;  she  was  nearly 
at  her  highest  elevation,  and  had  the  color  of  a 
heated  brick.  She  would  naturally,  I  know,  have 
such  an  appearance  looking  through  a  misty  at- 
mosphere; but  that  such  an  atmosphere  should 
obtain  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  a  coiyitry  where 
it  has  not  happened  in  my  remembrance  even  in 
winter,  is  rather  remarkable.  We  have  bad  more 
thunder-storms  than  have  consisted  well  with  the 
pe'ace  of  the  feurfnl  maidens  in  CMney,  though  not 
so  many  as  have  happened  in  places  not  far  dis- 
tant nor  so  violent.' 

June  29,  he  writes,  *«-We  never  see  the  sun 
but  shoin  of  hia  beams.  The  trees  are  scarce 
discernible  at  a  mile's  distance.    He  sets  with  the 

iface  of  a  red-hot  salamander,  and  rises  (as  I  learo 
fiom  report)  with  the  same  complexion.    Such  a 
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phenomenon  at  the  end  of  June  has  occasioned 
much  speculation  among  the  cognoscenti  at  this 
place.  Some  fear  to  go  to  bed,  expecting  an 
earthquake ;  some  declare  that  he  neither  rises 
nor  sets  where  he  did,  and  aseert  with  great  confi- 
dence that  the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand." 

•Similar  fears  prevailed  in  other  places,  and 
to  quiet  them  at  Paris,  Lalande  addressed 
a  letter  to  one  of  the  journals.* 

For  fourteen  years  Cowper  abode  at 
Olney,  rarely  quitting  Che  place  for  a  day, 
but  often  abroad  in  the  fields  and  highways 
around  it.  Its  human  species  in  general 
do  not  figure  to  advantage  in  his  pages. 
Too  much  ale,  their  besetting  sin,  disgraced 
Nat.  Geo  the  clerk,  and  another  bad  to  say 
Amen  fot  him.  Spite  of  the  prognosticated 
trump  of  doom,  there  were  the  usual  ga- 
therings on  Sunday  morning  to  the  taps  in 
Silver  End,  the  St.  Giles  of  the  town,  as  if 
the  cordial  might  be  needed  by  way  of 
preparation  for  the  crisis.    One  of  iVewton's 

^  The  best  account  of  the  fog  is  given  bv  M.  Arago 
in  his  *' Scientific  Notices  of  Comets/  inserted  ir 
the  French  Jhmumre  for  1833,  reph'ing  in  the  nega- 
tive to  the  question,  •*  Were  the  Dry  Fogs  of  ITiSS 
and  1^1  occasioned  by  the  tail  of  a  comet  ?"  Sec. 
II,  c.  3. 

''.The  fog  of  1783  commenced  nearly  on  the  same 
day  (16th  ra  June)  at  places  verv  distant  from  each 
other,  snch  as  Paris,  Adgnon,  iTurin,  and  Padua." 

(We  see  from  Cowper's  letters  that  it  was  at  Ol- 
ney on  the  13th.  The  Skaptar  Jokul  exploded  on 
the  18th,  but  earthquakes  ^ame  violent  on  the  5th 
and  6tb.) 

'*  It  extended  from  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  to 
Sweden ;  it  was  also  observed  over  a  great  part  of 
North  America. 

*'  It  continued  more  than  a  month. 

"  The  air,  that  at  least  of  the  lower  regions,  did 
not  appear  to  be  its  vehicle :  for  ai  certain  points  the 
fog  came  with  a  north  wind,  and  at  others  with  east 
and  south  winds. 

"  Travellers  fotmd  it  on  the  highest  points  of  the 
Alps. 

**  The  abundant  rains  which  fell  in' June  and  July, 
and  the  strongest  wind,  did  not  dissipate  it 

*'  In  Langnedoc,  its  density  was  sometimes  such 
that  the  sun  was  not  visible  in  the  morning  until  it 
was  at  the  height  of  twelve  degrees  above  the  hori- 
zon. During  the  rest  of  the  day  ftappeared  red,  and 
could  be  looked  at  by  the  naked  eye. 

**  This  fog,  or  smoke,  as  some  meteorologists  call- 
ed it,  was  accompanied  with  a  disagreeable  smell. 

"  The  most  distinguishing  property  it  had  from 
ordinary  fogs,  which  are  generally  very  damp,  was, 
by  all  reports,  its  dryness. 

"  Finally,  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  the  fog  of 
1783  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  a  kind  of  phospho- 
rescent virtue,  wirh  an  inherent  light.  I  find,  at  least 
in  the  narratives  of  observers,  that  ii  shed,  even  at 
midnight,  a  light  which  they  compared  to  Chat  of 
the  moon  at  full,  and  was  sufficient  to  show  objects 
distinctly  at  200  meo^s,  above  f&O  feet  I  add,  in 
order  to  remove  all  uncertainty  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  light,  that  it  was  a  new  moon  at  the  ponod 
of  Che  obaervation." 


immediate  successors  tried  to  pnt  down  this 
Sabbath*breaking  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law,  but  a  row  ensued,  in  which  the  consta- 
ble lost  clothing  and  skin,  the  gentler  sex 
being  foremost  in  the  riot.  Newton  in- 
deed labored  not  in  vain,  but  publio  re- 
formation SI  arches  slowly.  There  was  no 
Sunday  school  in  his  time.  Cowper  de- 
scribes children  seven  years  of  age  infestins 
the  streets  at  night  with  their  curses  ana 
ribald  songs.  When  Newton's  curacy  de- 
scended to  Scott,  his  influence  came  not 
along  with  it.  He  was  unpopular  at  Olney, 
and  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  Pingewick. 
Scott  marrying  a  drunken  fellow  and  a  preg- 
nant lady,  the  man  betraying  his  bnitalitj 
in  the  service,  and  the  church  crowded  with 
idlers  equally  forgetful  of -decorum,  is  an 
incident  which  sufficiently  proclaims  the 
low  state  of  public  manners.  It  might 
plead,  however,  the  sanction  of  high  ex- 
ample from  whioh  it  gathered  strength. 

**  In  this  part  of  the  world  at  least,**  says  Cow- 
per, "  many  of  the  most  profligate  characters  are 
the  very  men  to  whom  the  morals,  and  even  the 
souls,  of  others  are  intrtisted ;  and  I  cannot  sup- 
pose the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  or  this  part  of  it  in 
particular,  is  more  unfortunate  in  that  respect  tlian 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Here  are  seven  or  eight 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Olney  who  have  shaken 
hands  with  sobriety,  and  who  would  rather  sup- 
press the  Church  were  it  not  for  the  emoluments 
annexed,  than  discourage  the  sale  of  strong  beer 
in  a  single  instance.*' 

These  noptices  of  a  niral  EngTisb  lo- 
cality sixty  years  ago,  to  which  the 
eountics  south  of  the  Tweed  then  sup- 
plied many  a  parallel,  are  not  without 
interest,  as  illustrating  the  difficulties 
which  the  few  evangelical  clergy  of  that 
day  had  to  contend  with,  as  well  as  the 
advance  which  their  cause  has  made 
among  the  members  of  their  sacred  pro- 
fession, a  result  towards  which  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  ^'  cassockM  huntsman "  and 
tho  ^^  fiddling  priest "  contributed. 

Referring  to  Cowper's  clerical  con- 
temporaries affords  an  opportunity  to 
correct  a  mistake  which  reflects  dishonor 
upon  one  who  deserved  it  not.  Speaking 
of  his  satires,  Mr.  Campbell  remarks 
that  they  were  never  personal,  except  in 
the  instance  of  Occiduus,  who  was  known 
to  mean  the  Rev.  C.  Wesley.* 

"  Occiduus  IS  a  pastor  of  renown, 

When  he  has  prayed  and  preached  the  Sabbath  down, 

•  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  vii.  368. 
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With  wire  and  catgat  he  eondndes  the  day, 
Qnavering  and  semiquavering  care  away, 
The  full  concerto  swells  upon  your  ear ; 
All  elbows  shake.    Look  m  and  you  would  swear 
The  Babylonian  tyrant,  with  a  nnl, 
Had  sommon'd  them  to  serve  his  golden  god ; 
So  well  the  thought  the  employment  seems  to  suit ; 
Psaltery  and  sackbut,  dulcimer  and  flute- 
Will  not  the  sickliest  sheep  of  every  flock 
Resort  to  this  example  as  a  rock ; 
There  stand,  and  justify  the  foul  abuse 
Of  Sabbath  nours  with  plausible  ^cnse  V 

Pr^nn  of  Error, 

Charles  Wealey^was  not  the  man  to  have 
or  to  sanction  Sunday  routs  and  concerts. 
Martin  Madan  was  the  person  in  question, 
chaplain  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  a  popular 
preacher,  and  musical  in  his  taste,  who  lost 
character  and  fame  upon  the  publication  of 
**  Thelyphthora,''  a  treatise  in  which  he 
appeared  as  the  avowed  advocate  of  po« 
lygamy.  Cowper's  letters  contain  allusions 
which  completely  clear  up  this  point.  He 
speaks  of  having  given  a  squint  at  the  au- 
thor of  '*  Thelyphthora  "  in  the  "  Progress 
of  Error ;"  and  again  referriiSg  to  the  Ma- 
dans,  Martin  and  Spenoer,  he  says  : 


"*  Of  the  former,  I  have  heard  that  my  Task  is 
his  theme  in  all  companies,  but  that  terrible  book 
of  his  has  made  me  more  than  half  afraid  to  meddle 
with  him,  lest  he  should  tease  rae  for  my  opinion 
of  it,  in  which  case  1  should  be  obliged  to  execrate 
it  even  to  his  face.  I  gave  bim  a  broad  look  of 
disapprobation  in  my  Progress  of  Error." 


**  I  have  by  me  a  list  of  names,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  author  of  these  letters,  of  the  per* 
sons  who  engaged  in  prayer,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  among  them  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  name  of  the  poet  Cow  per,  from  the  year  when 
be  came  to  reside  at  OIrjey,to  the  year  1773,  when 
a  dark  cloud  came  over  his  mind,  and  peculiar 
views  of  himself  unhappily  prevented  him  from 
entering  a  place  of  worship  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
So  strictly  conscientious  was  this  interesting  man, 
that  I  have  frequently  seen  him  sit  down  at  table 
when  others  have  risen,  to  implore  a  blessing,  and 
take  his  knife  and  fork  in  hand,  to  signify,!  pre- 
sume, that  he^^had  no  right  to  pray."* 

Upon  Newton  becoming  a  metropolitan  rec- 
tor, or,  as  he  facetiously  termed  his  eccle- 
siastical translation,  contracting  marriage 
with  a  London  saint  of  the  name  of  Molly 
Woolnoth,  the  social  meeting  ceased  to 
prosper.  However  good  a  commentator  in 
his  study,  the  Olney  folk  turned  up  their 
noses  at  the  vivd  voce  expositions  of  Scott, 
and  preferred  hearing  one  of  the  lay  bre- 
thren exercise  his  gifts,  the  unoonsecrated 
place  allowing  of  the  oration.  But  the  re- 
gular-bred divine  maintained  his  preroga- 
tive, and  stoutly  resisted  such  an  uncano- 
nical  proceeding.  Newton,  aware  of  the 
crook  in  the  lot  of  hid  successor,  acknow- 


The  name  Occiduus  (western)  fitted  Ma- 
dan, the  Lock  Hospital  being  at  the  west 
end  of  London. 

One  building,  ^'  a  place  for  social 
prayer,"  which  two  of  the  "  Olney  Hymns  " 
commemorate,  has  entirely  disappeared. 
This  was  an  old  untenanted  mansion,  in 
which  Newton  rented  a  room,  and  com- 
menoed  a  service  of  prayer  and  exposition , 
in  which  the  frequenters  of  the  meeting 
united  with  the  church-goers.  In  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  recently,  for  the  first  time, 
published  (February,  1847),  by  the  Rev.  T. 
P.  Bull,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  addressed  by 
Newton  to  his  father,*  an  interesting  note 
occurs  referrincr  to  this  service  : 


*  Described  by  Cowper  as  "  a  Dissenter,  bat  a  Ulie- 
lal  one — a  man  of  letters  and  of  genius — a  master  of 
a  fine  imagination,  or  rather,  not  master  of  it.  He 
can  be  lively  without  levity*  and  pensive  without 
dejection.  Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Bull;  but — he 
smokes  tobacco.  Nothing  is  perfect  f*  Playfully 
he  used  to  address  him  as  Carittima  Taurorwn — 
jifoii  amahU  et  tres  cktr  ami — and  Newton  as  mon 
eker  Tlamtau — Dear  and  Reverend  Bull.  In  the 
collection  of  letters  referred  to  above,  Newton,  as  a 
■imilarly  imperfect  being,  anticipates  a  journey 
firom  London  into  Bucks,  and  then 


**  A  Theosophic  pipe  with  brother  B., 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  his  favorite  tree, 
And  then  how  happy  1 1  how  cheerful  he  !** 
I  The  recent  publication  of  these  letters  forbids  their 
^  ret  being  widely  known,  and  therefore  we  give  the 
following  characteristic  note. 
"  Bucks  to  Wit 

Ton  are  required  and  enjoined  to  appear 
personally  at  our  Episcopal  seat  in  Olney,  on  the 
present  Wednesday,  19th  August,  to  dine  with  the 
Rev.  Henry  Venn  (Vicar  of  Huddersfield),  and 
with  us.  And  hereof  vou  are  not  to  fa.lL 
Given  at  our  den — di§  supra  ditto 

Johh  Newton. 
To  the  Rev.  William  Bull. 
Read  to-morrow. 

Tou  receive  it  Tuesday  night'* 
Under  date  October  ^7, 1786,  we  meet  with  a 
somewhat  singular  allusion — 

**  Olney  Hymnt  and  Olney  Homer!  I  understand 
you ;  when  shall  I  come  to  my  NU  admirttri.  I 
find,  after  all  my  supposed  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart,  there  are  windings  and  depths  in  it 
of  which  I  know  no  more  than  of  the  dark  unfa- 
thomable caves  of  ocean.  When  I  have  puzzled 
and  grieved  sufficiently  about  things  which  I  cannot 
account  for  nor  remedy,  then  I  try  to  leave  them 
with  the  Loid.  He  alone  can  make  the  crooked 
straight  It  is  singular  indeed^and  we  mar  say  of 
this  turn,  as  of  all  that  went  before  it, '  God  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way.'  " 

We  may  perhaps  gather  firom  this  that  Newton, 
who  aigued  ill  to  Cowper,  in  a  religious  respect, 
from  his  intimacy  with  the  Throckmortons,  did  so 
likewise  from  his  attention  to  Homer.  Recent 
Letters,  p.  221. 
•  Ibid.,  p»  57. 
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ledges,  in  the  letters  before  us,  to  an  inad- 
vertence in  setting  a-foot  the  meeting : — 

**  The  next  time  (saya  be)  I  am  young,  and  be- 
gin to  preach  in  a  country  place,  I  intend  not  to 
do  just  as  I  did  at  Oltiey.  Particularly,  I  will 
bave  all  the  work  to  myself  in  public  meetings, 
except  the  einging;  Oar  prayer  meetings  and 
praying  men  were,  I  thinks  useful  for  the  first 
seven  years  upon  the  whole ;  but  afterwards  great 
incouTeniences  ensued."* 

It  is  time  now  to  quit  the  man-made  town 
for  the  country  enduringlj  pictured  in  the 
Task. 

The  few  survivors  of  Cowper's  time  who 
made  acquaintance  with  his  outward  man, 
are  rapidly  becoming  fewer.  Yet  securing 
the  services  of  a  gossip  who  had  seen  him  a 
hundred  times  in  his  walks,  Mr.  Miller 
took  a  peep  at  his  rural  haunts,  and  final 
residence  in  Bucks,  amid  the  woodlands  of 
Weston. 

*<  The  good  Squire  Cowper  (she  said),  well  did 
she  remember  him,  in  his  white  cap,  and  bis  suit 
of  men,  turned  up  with  black.  She  knew  the 
LadV  Hesketh  too.  A  kindly  lady  was  the  Lady 
HesKeth  ;  there  are  few  such  ladies  now-a-days  ; 
she  used  to  put  coppers  into  her  little  velvet  bag 
every  time  sne  went  out,  to  make  the  children  she 
met  happy ;  and  both  she  and  Mrs.  Unwin  were 
remarkably  kind  to  the  poor.  The  road  to  Wes- 
ton-Underwood  looks  down  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Ouse.  *  Were  there  not  water  lilies  in 'the  river  in 
their  season?'  I  asked;  'and  did  not  Cowper 
sometimes  walk  out  along  its  banks?'  *  Oh,  yes,' 
she  replied,  ■  and  I  remember  the  dog  Beau,  too, 
who  brought  the  lily  ashore  to  him.  Beau  was  a 
smart,  petted  little  creature,  with  silken  ears,  and 
had  a  great  deal  of  red  about  him.'" 

The  Ouse  will  remain  associated  with  the 
name  of  Cowper,  like  the  Avon  with  Shak- 
speare,  the  Thames  with  Pope,  the  Trent 
with  Kirk  White,  the  Dnddon  with  Words- 
worth, fkud  the  Tweed  with  Scott.  It  has 
nothing  of  itself  to  arrest  attention — no 
splash  or  murmur,  no  breadth  or  clearness, 
and  may  be  said  more  to  creep  than  flow ; 
but  there  it  is,  in  the  quiet  valley,  one  of 
the  commonest  of  streams,  yet  having  a 
hi^h  consecration  to  invite  the  gazer,  re- 
ceived from  his  communion 'with  its  waters 
whose  ^'  eyes  drank  the  rivers  with  de- 
light." A  few  touches — "Ouse's  silent 
tide" — its  "  flags  and  reeds'' — its  "  sinuous 
course" — describe  all  its  characteristics. 
The  bridge,  with  its  '*  wearisome  but  need- 
ful length,"  in  the  floods  of  winter,  crosses 

*  Recent  Letters,  p.  132. 


the  stream  at  Olney ;  in  the  direction  of 
its  flow  from  thence  is  the  Poplar  Field ; 
on  the  opposite  side  lies  the  landscape  over- 
looked by  the  road  to  Weston,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  picture  so  exquisitely 
drawn,  and  so  faithfid  to  the  scene : 

**  How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 

Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  bone 

The  ruffling  win(^,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew, 

yVhlle  Admiration,  feeding:  at  the  eye, 

And  still  ungated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 

Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  discerned 

The  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and  beside 

His  laboring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  track,' 

The  sturdy  swain  diminished  to  a  boy  1 

Here  Ouse  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 

Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o^er, 

Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 

Delighted.    There,  &8t  rooted  in  their  bank, 

Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  fa v 'rite  elms. 

That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 

While  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream. 

That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale. 

The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds ; 

Di«)laying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 

Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  toVr. 

Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 

Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear, 

Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages, remote.'* 

Mr.  Miller  sketches  the  general  appear- 
ance of  WestoD,  with  its  remarkable  spots 
— the  few  tall  walls  and  gateway  oolnmna 
which  form  all  that  remains  of  the  house  of 
the  Throckmortons— «the  cottage,  small  and 
homely,  in  which  Scott  reasoned  himself 
out  of  Socinianism  into  Calvinism,  and 
wrote  the  Force  of  Truth — and  Cowper's  re- 
sidence, into  which  the  tourist  does  not 
seem  to  have  sought  admission.  It  would 
have  been  readily  granted.  The  two  lines 
are  there,  in  the  fair  distinct  handwriting  of 
the  poet,  on  a  panel  of  the  window*shutter 
in  his  bed-room,  which  expresses  his  feel- 
ings on  quitting  the  place  for  Norfolk : 

"  Farewell,  dear  scenes,  for  ever  closed  to  me ; 
Oh,  for  what  sorrows  must  1  now  exchange  ye  I 

July  28, 1795." 

Nothing  beyond  a  temporary  absence  waa 
then  contemplated;  but  the  presentiment 
was  verified,  by  the  separation  proving  final, 
and  by  the  deep  mental  anguish  in  whioh 
nearly  five  subsequent  vears  were  passed. 
He  saw  the  Ouse  for  the  last  time  on  bis 
journey,  by  moonlight,  from  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Neots,  where  also  the  last  gleam 
of  cheeriulncsa  lighted  up  his  countenance 
that  marked  his  life. 

I'he  Wilderness,  the  Lime  Walk,  the 
Alcove,  the  Spinnie,  the  Rustic  Bridge, 
Kihrick's  echoing  wood,  the  Peasant's  Nest, 
are  all  at  Weston — sites  which  had  been 
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commemorated  before  Cowper's  removal  to 
it,  being  within  an  easy  distance  of  bis 
former  abode.  Tbe  Lime  Walk  is  the 
most  noticeable  and  unaltered  spot — a 
Gothic  aisle-like  ayenae  of  stately  trees,  with 
interlacing  tops,  where  lights  and  shadows 
dance  upon  the  grass  on  a  sunnj  day,  when 
tbe  l»reeses  ure  astir : 

**  How  airy  and  how  light  the  gracefiil  asch, 
Tet  awfal  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Re-echoing  pions  anthems  I  while  heneath 
The  chequered  earth  seems  restless  «s  a  ITood 
Bmshed  by  the  wind.    So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  throni^  the  boaghs,  it  dances  as  they  dance, 
Shadow  and  annshine  intermingling  quick, 
And  darkening  and  enlightening,  as  tne  levies 
Flay  wanton,  every  moment,  eveiy  spot" 

Sncb  lines  evince  the  delicacy  and  troth  of 
the  writer's  observations,  parallel  to  which 
is  the  reference  to  the  woods  at  night  in 
o^m : 

"  The  moonbeam  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves/' 

He  set  ont,  in  poetry,  to  'describe  Nature 
from  herself,  not  from  a  copy,  as  well  as  to 
delineate  the  heart  from  his  own  experi- 
ence ;  and  no  man  ever  more  faithfully  kept 
to  a  purpose. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  most  of 
Cowper's  productions  may  be  referred  to 
the  suggestions  of  others.  Mrs.  Unwin  led 
him  to  the  Progress  of  Error,  and  its  kin- 
dred moral  satires ;  Newton  to  the  Olney 
Hymns ;  Carissima  Taurarum  to  the  trans- 
lations from  Madame  Guion ;  Lady  Austen 
to  the  Task,  John  Gilpin,  and  Homer ; 
while  an  humble  suitor,  the  parish  clerk  of 
Northampton,  procured  from  him  mortuary 
Terses.  The  noble  fragment  on  the  Yard- 
ley  Oak  is  an  exception.  It  was  never 
mentioned  to  any  of  his  friends,  and  not 
known  to  exist  tul  found  among  his  papers 
after  his  death,  thoueh  evidently  he  bad 
girded  up  his  mind  to  honor  the  monarch  of 
the  woods.  The  tree,  said  to  have  been  an 
oak  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  Matilda  from  his 
wife,  is  of  course  an  object  of  frequent  re- 
sort, and  has  suffered  from  the  spoliation  of 
its  visitors,  though  protected  by  an  inscrip- 
tion from  its  owner,  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton, deprecating  their  ravages.  It 
boasts  not  tlie  size  of  ,the  famous  oak  of 
Dorset,  the  cavity  of  which,  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  was  used  by  an  old 
man  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers  as 
an  alehouse,  yet  the  girth  of  twenty-eight 
feet  five  inches  belongs  to  it,  a  foot  above 


the  soil.  Tom  and  hollow,  covered  with 
warts  and  wens,  and  showing  a  scanty 
sprinkling  of  foliage,  ft  answers  to  the  tree 
described  by  Spenser, 

"  Still  clad  with  reliqnes  of  its  trophies  old, 
Lifting  to  heaven  its  aged  hoary  head/ 
Whose  foot  on  earth  hath  got  butlfeeble  hold  *," 

and  might  have  stood  for  the  decayed  oak 
to  which,  Pompey  in  his  declining  state  is 
compared  by  Lucan. 

It  is  qmte  in  character  for  the  author  of 
the  '^  Old  Red  Sandstone^'  to  geologize, 
whether  trampiug  over  the  oolite  of  North 
Bucks,  or  wandering  among  the  ancient 
^anit-es  and  contorted  schists  of  the  central 
Highlands.  Accordingly,  from  a  heap  of 
stones  in  the  street  before  Cowper's  house 
at  Weston,  he  picked  up  some  broken  fos- 
sils, a  well-marked  plagiostoma,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  a  pecten,  tii  inking  with  a  smile  of 
the  philippic  on  the  early  geologists. 
'^  There  they  had  lain  as  carelessly  indif- 
ferent to  the  strictures  in  the  Task  as  the 
sun  in  the  central  heavens,  two  centuries 
before,  to  the  denunciations  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Geology,  however,  in  the  days  of 
C  owper,  had  not  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
a  science.''  Even  now  that  it  has,  the 
world  is  slow  to  believe,  though  trusting  to 
its  own  wrongheadedness  has  led  to  many 
expensive  follies.  To  Mr.  Miller's  account 
of  the  Earl  of  Cromarty's  attempt  to  bore 
for  coal  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  far  beneath 
the  true  coal-measures,  may  be  added  two 
enterprises,  in  which  thousands  were  squan- 
dered, to  reach  it  through  the  oolite  of  Ol- 
ney and  Northampton,  one  so  late  as  1839, 
where,  if  coal  occurs  at  all,  it  must  be  at  an 
unapproachable  depth.  Afttfr  a  day's  ram- 
ble in  the  haunts  of  Cowper,  we  find  our 
traveller  ensconced  for  the  night  at  Olney, 
'^  in  a  quiet  old  house,  kept  by  a  quiet  old 
man,"  with  the  fading  countenance  of  the 
Duke  of  York  on  the  sign-board ;  and  there 
we  must  leave  him,  with  the  remark  that 
"  mine  host"  remembers  his  Scotch  guest 
two  years  ago,  though  quite  as  unconscious 
of  his  quality  as  of  the  ichthyolites  he  has 
made  so  famous. 

A  parting  word  about  Cowper.  For  him 
the  distinction  may  be  claimed  of  having 
resuscitated  the  poetry  of  England  from  a 
state  of  collapse,  inspired  it  with  life  and 
health,  and  with  Christian  life,  and  sancti- 
fied it  to  the  promotion  of  human  happir 
ness.  Though  retired  from  the  great  world 
of  men,  disliking  its  Babel  sounds,  and 
longing  for  ^'  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilder- 
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ness,''  lie  lived  for  his  race  ;  and  has  laid 
society  under  lasting  obligations  to  him. 
By  verses  devoted  to  the  sorrows  of  the 
slave,  he  helped  to  create  that  generous 
sympathy,  and  form  that  public  opinion, 
which  conquered  the  reluctant  selfishness  of 
senates  to  assert  the  natural  liberty  of  uni- 
versal man,  depriving  the  oppressor  of  his 
power,  and  bidding  the  oppressed  go  free. 
To  his  righteous  castigation  of  clerical  de- 
linquents, a  large  and  tolerated  class  in  his 
day,  the  Church  of  England  is  in  no  slight 
degree  indebted  for  the  purification  which 
its  pulpits  have  undergone  ;  while  the  cause 
of  Christianity  owes  much  to  the  vigorous 
exposition  of  its  doctrines,  morals,  and  spi- 
rit, to  be  found  in  his  pages,  for  its  rescue 
from  the  heartless  mimicry  and  pantomime 
with  which  it  had  been  confounded.  In 
poetry,  Cowper  is  essentially  tbe  muse  of 
ordinary  life  and  common  scenes.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  minute  accuracy  of  his 
drawing,  while  he  never  fails  to  interest  us 
in  objects  that  lie  at  every  man's  thresh- 
old, as  invested  with  beauty,  and  rife  with 
the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  Unlike 
the  elder  bards,  he  neither  deals  with  the 
tricks  of  Fairy-land,  nor  with  the  dread 
councils  of  Pandemonium  ;  and  keeps 
equally  remote  from  the  fictions  of  mytho- 
logy, and  the  eiants  of  romance.  This 
stay-at-home  haoitude,  charming  us  with 
what  he  sees  and  hears  within  the  sweep  of 
a  few  acres  round  the  homestead,  consti- 
tutes one  of  hifl  highest  titles  to  fame,  and 
is  a  leading  element  of  his  utility.  He 
opens  up  sources  of  delight  firom  nature's 
common  phase  within  reach  of  the  peasant ; 
and  teaches  him  to  rejoice  in  the  hedge-row 
that  skirts  his  garden,  and  the  robin  that 
chixT>s  at  his  door. 

Mysterious  as  was  his  unhappy  mental 
state,  it  had  no  mysterious  speciadty,  more 
than  what  belongs  to  other  instances  of  mo- 
nomania. That  he  should  refrain  from 
ostensible  communion  with  heaven,  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  view  he  took  of 
himself,  as  a  aoomed  exile  from  its  pater- 
nal regards,  under  an  irreversible  ban  of 
exclusion ;  and  by  this  fact,  with  his  un- 
complaining spirit,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
spectacle  of  sublime  submission  to  a  hard, 
and  as  he  deemed  it  an  inevitable  destiny. 
That  he  should  have  entertained  such  a 
conviction,  which  no  reasoning  could  shake, 
no  friendship  weaken,  so  contradicted  by 
the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  by  his  own  ex- 
pressed views  of  the  Divine  mercy  and  the 
evangelio  plan,  must  be  ranked  as  one  of 


those  delusions  precisely  parallel  to  that  of 
the  patient  who  fancies  himself  a  king,  and 
struts  about  with  an  air  of  royalty,  or  ima- 
gines himself  pierced  by  an  assassin's  dag- 
ger, and  cries  out  "  murder  "  in  his  agony. 
We  advert  to  this  much  handled  subject, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  some- 
what original  view  of  it  by  Mr.  Miller : 

« It  were  presumplaous  to  attempt  interpreting 
the  real  scope  and  object  of  the  afflictive  dispenra- 
tion  which  Cowper  could  contemplate  with  such 
awe ;  and  yet  there  does  seem  a  key  to  it.  There 
is  surely  a  wdhdrous  sublimity  in  the  lesson  which 
it  reads.  Tbe  assertors  of  the  selfish  theory  have 
dared  to  regaiti  Christianity  itself,  in  its  relation  to 
the  human  mind,  as  bat  one  of  the  higher  modifi- 
cations of  the  self -aggrandizing  sentiment.  May 
we  not  venture  to  refer  them  to  the  grief-worn 
heroofOlney — ^the  sweet  poet  who  first  poured 
tbe  stream  of  Divine  truth  into  the  channels  of  our 
literatnre,  after  they  had  been  shut  against  it  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  ask  them  whether 
it  be  in  the  power  of  sophisti^  to  square  kit  mo- 
tives with  the  ignoble  conclusions  of  thttr  philo- 
sophy ?" 

His  terrible  conception,  expressed  in  his 
last  original  poem,  the  Castaway,  the  tale 
of  a  shipwrecked  mariner  perishing  solitari- 
ly in  the  ocean,  in  which,  as  h^  says,  his 
own  misery  delighted — 

To  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case, 

has  been  finely  commented  upon  bv  the 
lady  whose  verse  is  at  the  heaa  of  this  pa- 
per: 

Deserted !  God  could  separate 

From  his  own  essence  rather: 
And  Adam's  sins  have  swept  between 

The  righteous  Son  and  Father — 
Yea !  once  lmmanuel*s  orphaned  ciy» 

His  universe  bath  shaken — 


It  went  up  tfinele,  echoless, 
My  God,  1  am  forsaken  !** 


«c 


It  went  up  from  the  holy  lips 

Amid  his4ost  creation. 
That  of  tbe  lost,  no  son  should  use 

Those  words  of  desolation ; 
That  earth's  worst  phrensies,  marring  hope, 

Should  mar  not  hope's  fruition ; 
And  I,  on  Cowper's  grave  should  see 

His  rapture  in  a  vision  ! 


CRAcow.^-The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  not  only 
resolved  that  the  University  of  Cracow  shall  remain 
in  extsience,  but  that  the  education  shall  be  more 
thoroughly  grounded  and  general,  and  that  a  lar^ 
number  of  students  shall  be  admitted.  His  Miue»- 
ty  has  appointed  Dr.  Johann  Schindler,  Prebendary 
of  Cracow,  Curator  of  the  said  University, 
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The  Progress  of  America^  from  the  Discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  year  1846.  By 
John  Macgregor,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  author  of  Commercial  Statistics^ 
&a,  &c.     2  vols,  large  8vo.     Londoi^:  1847. 


(Tbe  MJawiD^  vtkle,  after  a  brief  diaciinlon  of  Free  Tmde, 
a  saliject  to  whieh,  ai  the  great  orfan  of  tbe  wUg  partj,  itii 
of  oonam  committed,  inesents  a  Tcry  candid  and  inspirit* 
ing  Tiew  of  our  national  resonreee  and  prospects,  quite  unn- 
anal  of  late  in  tlie  British  Joomale.  TlMre  are  paspagei  of 
feBolae  eloquence,  as  well  as  important  ^t]u,wliidi  tbe 
reader  triU  pemseirttli  intexeit— Bo.} 


Thrse  volunies  contain  by  far  the  most 
Talaable  store  of  facts  which  has  ever  been 
collected  respecting  the  commercial  and 
social  history  of  the  New  Continent.  It 
reqnires/  indeed,  some  com'age  even  to 
glance  over  the  enormons  mass  of  details, 
which  these  3000  closely  printed  pages  pre- 
sent to  the  eye.  But  a  very  brief  examina- 
tion dispels  any  doubt  as  to  the  serviceable 
and  practical  character  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Macgregor  is  s6  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  art  of  dealing  with  statistical  fig- 
ures, and  long  habit  has  rendered  him  such 
a  master  of  arrangement,  that  an  inquirer 
even  moderately  fkmiliar  with  such  studies 
wOl  find  himself  easily  enabled  to  turn  to 
the  particular  pigeon-hole  in  which  the  ma- 
terials he  is  in  search  of,  are  deposited. 
The  first  volume  embraces  a  general  sketch 
of  the  history  of  discovery  in  the  New  Con- 
tinent; its  more  recent  political  annals; 
the  separate  history  and  geography  of  Bri- 
tiA  Ainerica,  Brazil,  and  Spanish  America ; 
aBd  the  statistics  of  the  two  latter  countries, 
together  with  those  of  Hayti  and  the  fo- 
reign West  Indies.  In  the  second  volume, 
Mr.  Macgregor  returns  to  the  statistics  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America ;  and 
this  is  by  far  the  most  complete  part  of  the 
work,  as  the  subject  is  more  important,  and 
the  materials  more  trustworthy. 

We  do  not  understand  on  what  principle 
the  British  dominions  in  America  are  left 
out,  or  rather  treated  of  in  part  only ;  a 
sketch  of  their  history  and  geography  being 
riven,  while  the  statistics  both  of  British 
North  America  ttnd  the  West  Indies  are 
wholly  omittedl  Perhaps  Mr.  Macgregor 
was  of  opinion  that  these  regions,  forming 
part  of  the  Britbh  empire,  would  be  more 
properly  included  in  compilations  treating 
of  our  own  domestic  affiiirs.    Perhaps  he 


inteiided  at  some  future  period  to  supply 
the  omission.  If  otherwise,  we  cannot  but 
regret  it ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  pecu« 
liar  interest  which  those  parts  of  America 
possess  for  the  British  reader,  but  also  be- 
cause Mr.  Macgregor  is  personally  familiar 
with  them.  He  illustrated  their  condition 
some  years  ago  in  his  ''  British  America," 
of  which  the  statistical  part  is  already  anti- 
quated, from  the  rapid  changes  which  the 
sul^ect  matter  has  undergone. 

«The  enthVsiasm,*'  says  Mr.  Macgre^r. 
**  which  accompanied  me  in  my  youth  to  the  Bri- 
tish settlements  in  America,  was  first  inspired  by 
tbe  writings  of  Robertson,  Charlevoix,  and  Ray- 
nal— by  poring  over  Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  and 
the  more  recent  col  lections  of  voya^s  and  travels^ 
and  an  ambition,  entertained  on  perusing  with 
delight  tbe  travels  of  a  near  relation,  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  to  the  Arctic  shores,  and 
afterwards  across  tbe  bioadest  part  of  America  to 
the  Pacific.  The  more  I  study  the  progress  of 
tbe  European  settlements  in  America,  the  more 
thoroughly  am  I  convinced  of  an  infallible  truth, 
that  the  histoiy  of  navigation  and  commerce  is  the 
history  of  civilization." 

To  enthusiasm  of  this  order,  the  history 
of  American  progress  affords  the  most  am- 
ple nourishment.  The  Visions  and  specu- 
lations of  the  people  of  a  new  country  are 
almost  wholly  of  a  material  order.  Wres- 
tlers against  nature,  conquerors  of  the  wil- 
derness, their  chief  attention  is  concentrated 
on  a  struggle  which,  among  inhabitants  of 
the  Old  eWorld  like  ourselves,  is  long  ago 
over,  and  forgotten ;  and  excites  only  the 
interest  of  romance.  We  have  become 
settled  in  our  present  condition.  There 
are  many  among  us — nay,  most  of  us,  in 
some  mood,  have  shared  the  feeling — who 
could  be  content  to  remain  stationary,  and 
to  be  neither  more  numerous,  nor  weal- 
thier, nor  more  advanced  in  our  command 
over  nature,  than  we  are  at  present,  provid- 
ed only  the  rest  of  the  world  eould  gain 
no  advantage  by  slipping  past  us.  Our 
cherished  dreams  are  generally  of  other  con- 
quests and  glories  than  these,  and  are  not 
easily  kindled  by  statistics ;  but  statistics 
constitute  the  favorite  excitement  of  the 
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imagination  of  most  Americans,  and  of  Mr. 
Macgregor  no  less.  He  evidently  enjoys 
himself  amidst  the  long  array  of  figures, 
which  prove  the  rapidity  of  past  advance, 
and  illastrate  the' raws  of  futnre  develop- 
ment. 

A  very  large-  part  of  his  first  volume,  how- 
ever, contains  matter  more  attractive  to  or- 
dinary readers,  being  composed  of  extracts 
and  summaries  of  modem  travels,  after  the 
fashion  of  Pinkerton  and  other  compilers ; 
and  here  Mr.  Macgregor  has  drawn  very 
largely  on  American'  stores  with  which  we 
were  previously  unacquainted.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  relation  to  Mexico, 
the  old  "  Internal  Provinces,"  so- long  un- 
visited,  hut  now  opened  by  the  commercial 
and  military  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans— California,  Oregon,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  Brazil.  Manv  of  the  sources  from 
which  he  has  derived  this  part  of  his  col- 
lections are  almost  inaccessible  to  English 
readers  in  general. 

As  to  the  Spanish- American  republics, 
Mr»  Macgregor  appears  to  have  been  per- 
plexed between  the  necessity  of  m^ing  his 
work  as  complete  as  possible,  and  the  ex- 
tremely worthless  character  of  the  materials 
with  which  in  their  case  he  has  had  to  deal. 
We  place  very  little  reliance  o^  his  politi- 
cal^^thmetio  respecting  these  regions, 
which,  feebly  disclosed  to  us  in  the  personal 
narratives  of  &  few  occasional  visitors  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  are  sinking, 
for  the  most  part,  back  into  the  darkness 
which  concealed  them  from  the  eyes  of  the 
civilised  world  during  the  century  before 
their  emancipation  ;  and  are  left  as  it  were 
aside  in  the  rapid  movement  of  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  As  to  these,  th«  statistician 
has  to  elicit  his  results  from  a  midtitude  of 
old,ill-arranged,  and  contradictory  authori- 
ties ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if,  with  that  propensity  which 
certainly  belongs  to  his  dass,  and  from 
which  Mr.  Macgregor  is  not  wholly  free— to 
prefer  collecting  to  analysing— to  fiing  down 
cart-loads  of  figures  on  the  desk,  and  trust 
to  chance  for  the  arrangement— his  tables 
are  often  not  only  inaccurate,  but  some- 
times inconsistent  in  their  details.  •    These 

*  -^/An  J^?"1M*  ^°^  *•'  P-  ^  "  n^ade  to  con- 
tam  54,096  inhabitants,  with  an  average  of  5i360 
deaths  anaaally.  At  p.  956  it  is  statnl  to  have  a 
population  not  exceedmg  45,000,  with  3600  inter- 
ments in  the  year;  a  mortality  at  which  even  Mr. 
Chadwlck  would  stand  aghast  We  are  ashamed 
to  notice  sach  triiies  in  a  work  of  this  magnimdc,  but 
we  might  have  mnltipiied  instances;  and  the  hint 
may  direa  attention  in  tome  fdtare  leviaion^ 


portions  of  the  work,  however,  will  be  con- 
sulted more  as  matters  of  curiosity  than 
utility ;  except  the  commercial  returns  from 
the  various  ports  of  South  America,  which 
appear  to  rest,  for  the  most  part,  on  better 
authority,  and  to  be  compiled  with  great 
labor  from  sources  generally  unattainable. 

As  matters  of  political  interest,  the  chapi- 
ters relating  to  the  United  States  consti- 
tute the  main  value  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Macgregor  is  well  known  in  this  country 
as  the  laborious  and  steady  champion  of 
the  cause  of  free-trade.  He  has  had  a 
share,  and  no  trifling  one,  in  directing  the 
movement  of  the  last  few  years.  To  many 
minds,  his  figures  have  brought  stronger 
conviction  than  all  the  eloquence  enlisted 
on  the  same  side,  both  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament. And  now  that  the  battle  is  won 
(or  nearly  won)  in  his  own  country,  there 
is  no  more  glorious  victory  left  to  be  achiev- 
ed, than  that  which  must  ultimately  be 
won,  over  the  party  prejudices  and  dass- 
terests  which  still  govern  the  commerciaL 
legislation  of  the  great  republic.  That 
legislation  may  not  be  worse  than  what 
still  prevails  in  many  European  countries  ; 
but  it  stands  in  more  striking  contrast  with 
the  character  and  the  other  institutions  of 
a  people  so  shrewd  and  far-sighted  in  all 
matters  conoeming  their  interests.  Nor 
has  it  arisen,  as  in  less  enlightened  States, 
from  the  successful  intrigues,  or  the  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  power,,  of  a  protected  dass 
of  monopolists.  Nothing  is  more  dear,  to 
any  one  who  has  studied  the  history  sum- 
med up  in  Mr.  Macgregor 's  pages,  than 
that  thid  '^  American  System  "  of  protectioix 
arose  from  political  and  not  from  commer- 
cial motives.  We  are  ourselves  the  fathers 
of  it.  It  began  in  a  desire  of  just,  but  im- 
politic retaliation  on  England.  Once  im- 
planted in.  the  State — according  to  the  uni- 
form history  of  such  evil  growths — it  struck 
its  roots  too  deeply  in.  popular  feeling  to 
be  eradicated,  so  long  as  the  close  balance 
of  parties,  and  the  difficulty  of  conducting 
the  government,  might  render  it  an  object 
with  statesmen  to  bid  for  the  votes  of  a 
protected  dass,  strong  in  united  self-inte- 
rest rather  than  numbers. 

In  1785,  Mr.  Adams,  then  the  United 
States'  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James's, 
proposed  to  place  the  navigation  and  trade 
between  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain 
and  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
upon  a  basis  of  complete  redprocity.  The 
proposal  was  not  only  rejected,  but  ^^ha 
was  given,  to  understand  that  no  other 
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would  be  entertained.''  Mr.  Adams,  ae- 
eordingly,  advised  his  countrymen  (in  a 
letter  to  the  Foreign  Seortftarj,  Mr.  Jay) : 
— "  You  may  depend  upon  it,  the  com- 
merce of  America  will  have  no  relief  at 
present;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  ever,  until 
the  United  States  shall  have  generally 
passed  Navigation  Acts.  If  this  measure 
IS  not  adopted,  we  shall  be  derided ;  and, 
the  more  we  suffer,  the  more  will  our  ca- 
lamities be  laughed  at.  My  most  earnest 
exhortations  to  the  States,  then,  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  to  lose  no  time  in  passing  such 
acts." 

Advice  to  adopt  a  measure  of  retaliation, 
so  justly  provoked,  however  questionable 
its  real  policy  might  be,  could  hardly  fail 
of  being  received  with  favor.  The  difficul- 
ties which  the  then  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  interposed  in  the  way  of  unity 
of  commercial  legislation,  prevented  Mr. 
Adams's  suggestion  from  being  acted  on  for 
a  few  years.  But,  in  1789,  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Federal  constitution,  Con- 
gress passed  a  navigation  law,  which  has 
since  led  to  reciprocity  treaties  between  us 
and  them.  Unfortunately  "pursuing  the 
same  policy,  they  enacted  in  the  same  year 
their  first  tariff — innocent,  indeed,  in  com- 
parison with  its  successors,  <  but  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series  of  legislation  most 
mischievouB  to  the  people  of  both  coun- 


It  is  therefore  but  too  true,  as  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor  shows,  that  ^'  the  American  govern- 
ment, at  the  outset  of  its  independent 
existence,  would  have  agreedi  to  commence 
and  maintain  an  intercourse  which  would 
have  enabled  England  to  enjoy  every  possi- 
ble advantage  which  could  be  derived  from 
the  United  States,  if  they  had  remained 
oolonies ;  and  all  those  advantages,  without 
either  the  perplexity  or  expense  of  govern- 
ing them.  The  advances  made  with  re- 
apeet  to  such  wise  policy  by  the  United 
States,  were  unhappily  rejected."  The 
first  consequence  of  our  selfish  and  sulky 
policy  was  a  famine  in  the  West  Indies ; 
of  which  Bryan  Edwards  gives  the  details 
with  just  indignation — the  slaves,  and 
poorer  dass  of  the  free  inhabitants,  being 
deprived  of  their  old  supplies  of  food  from 
the  revolted  colonies.  The  ultimate  re- 
sults were  embargoes  and  restrictions  ;  the 
almost  civil  war  of  1812-15 ;  the  war  of 
tariffs,  which  has  continued  ever  since, 
though  now  happily  one-sided  only ;  and 
the  crippling  of  our  commerce  with  those 
who  possess  almost  a  monopoly  of  one  arti- 


cle of  the  first  necessity  to  us,  and  great 
advantages  in  the  production  of  others. 

Once  commenced  and  set  on  foot,  the 
"American  system  "  of  protecting  domestic 
manufactures  was  far  too  tempting  a  delu- 
sion— flattering  the  prejudices  of  many, 
harmonizing  with  the  honest  but  mistaken 
theories  of  some,  and  serving  the  interests 
of  an  acute  few — -not  to  enlist  on  its  side  a 
large  party,  and  become  a  great  political 
bond  of  union.     Mr.  Hamilton,  a  great 
name-  la  America — though  we  never  could 
exactly  ascertain  the  basis  on  which  his 
reputation  is  founded — presented  to  Con- 
gress his  elaborated  "  Report  on  Manufac- 
tures "   in    1791 :    a    species    of   essays, 
embodying  the  favorite  .principles  of  the 
protection  theory.     But  the  breaking  up  of 
old  political  parties  which   followed  the 
French  Revolution,   and  the   subsequent 
war  with  En^and,  adjourned  the  execution 
of  his  recommendations  until  the  year  1816, 
when  an  avowedly  protective  tariff  was  for 
the  first  time  established.     It  is  a  curious 
fact,  thart)  this  bill  and  that  of  1S24  were 
carried  against  the  will  of  the  New  England 
States.     In  1816,  "nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  New  England  members  voted  for  a  re- 
duction on  the  proposed  duties  on  cotton 
manufactures ;   while   out  of  43  members 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania who  voted  on  the  question,  nine  only 
were  in  favor  of  it."     In  1820,  a  very  able 
speech  indeed,  in  favor  of  free-trade,  was 
delivered  at  Faneuil  Hall.     Neither  Say 
nor  Ricardo  could  have  uttered  sentiments 
more  to  the  purpose ;  and  the  doctrines  of 
these  abstruse  philosophers  were  clothed  in 
plain,  home-thrusting  popular  oratory,  of 
the  best  order.     "  For  nis  part,"  the  ora- 
tor declared,  "  he  believed,  that,  however 
derided,  the  principle  of  leaving  such  things 
very  much  to  their  own  course,  in  a  country 
like  ours,  was  the  only  true  policy ;   and 
that  we  could  no  more  improve  the  order, 
and   habit,  and  composition  of   society, 
by  an  artificial  balancing  of  trades  and  oc- 
cupations, than  we  could  improve  the  natu- 
ral atmosphere,  by  means  of  the  condensers 
and  rarefiem  of  the  chemists."    The  speak- 
er was  Daniel  Webster,    Since  that  time, 
unhappily,  falsehood  has  made  its  converts 
as  well  as  truth.    But  the  orator  was  on 
the  popular  side  ;  for  principles  of  freedom 
as  yet  commanded  a  majority  among  those 
whom  Webster  then  addressed.     On  the 
introduction  of  the  tariff  of  1824,  the  votes 
of  the  New  England  States  were  fifteen 
for,  and  twenty-three  against  it:   while 
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those  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsjl- 
yania,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio, 
stood  seventy-eight  for,  and  only  nine 
against.  And  in  the  discussions  on  the 
tariff  of  1828,  the  same  proportion  still 
continued.  While,  therefore,  that  portion 
of  the  American  people  which  alone  pos- 
sessed much  manufacturing  industry,  and 
which  has  always  evinced  the  greatest  apti- 
tude for  commercial  pursuits,  continued 
hostile  to  restrictions  which  could  by  no 
possibility  do  good  to  any  but  themselves 
— while  they,  the  only  parties  who  could 
derive  a  share  of  profit  from  monopoly, 
continued  to  repudiate  it — it  was  literally 
carried  through  by  the  votes  of  the  farmers 
and  planters  of  the  Central  States,  whose 
predilection  for  the  ^'  American  system^" 
was  simply  suicidal ! — a  curious,  proof, 
among  many  others  in  the  history  of  com- 
mercial legislation,  how  often  mere  igno- 
rance, or  mere  party  spirit,  has  done  the 
mischief  ordinarily  attributed  to  self-inte- 
rest. 

Once  started,  however,  in  the  cause  of 
protection  against  their  will,  the  New 
jSnglanders  soon  became  converts  to  its 
doctrines ;  and  no  wonder.  To  them  the 
benefit  was  immediate,  at  the  expense  of 
all  their  fellow-citizens;  the  Ipss  con- 
tingent and  ultimate  only.  We  find,  on 
analysing  the  tables  of  Mr.  Macsregor, 
that  the  six  States  of  New  England,  con- 
taining one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  rcpubli(),  produce  two-thirds  of  its 
cotton  fabrics^  three-fifths  of  its  woollens, 
nearly  half  its  leathers,  and  other  articles 
in  almost  the  same  proportion.  The  single 
State  of  Massachusetts  owns  one-sixth  of 
the  manufacturing  capital  of  the  nation. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  protection  can  confer 
benefit  on  the  producers  of  the  monopolized 
articles,  they,  and  they  alone,  have  reaped 
it.  The  remaining  eighteen  millions  of 
the  proudest  and  most  irritable  nation  upon 
earth — men  to  whom  a  dollar  paid  by  way 
of  salary  to  a  priest,  or  civil  list  to  a  king, 
appears  an  oppression  to  be  resisted  to  the 
last  drop  of  blood — are  content  to  disburse 
for  the  benefit  of  their  Yankee  brethren,  a 
tribute  which,  in  all  probability,  would  de- 
fray the  civil  expenditure  of  half  a  dozen 
small  European  monarchies — nay,  they 
have  pressed  and  compelled  the  modest  and 
reluctant  Yankees  to  accept  it ' 

How  much  those  worthy  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  gained  by  the 
advantages  thus  forced  upon  them,  we  may 
by-and-by  endeavor  to -estimate.    In  the 


mean  time,  the  burden  has  been  usually 
borne  by  the  tributary  States  with  that 
stolid  patience,  or  rather  that  exulting  and 
self-applauding  self-denial,  with  which  large 
bodies  of  mankind  are  in  the  habit  of  ofier- 
ing  up  their  contributions  to  the  cunning 
few.     But  this  has  not  been  uniformly  the 
case.     In  the  year  1828-32,  the  Union  was 
in  ereater  danger  of  disruption  than  at  any 
period  before  or  since,  from  the  nullification 
movement  of  South   Carolina,  in    whioh 
Georgia,  and  even  Virginia,  very  nearly 
participated.     It  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Southern  planters,  amidst  their 
exhausted  fields  and  decaying  ports,*  and 
suffering  severely  under  the  competition  of 
the  newer  soils  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi,' felt  aggrieved  by  the  pressure  of 
duties,  which  at  once  narrowed  the  market 
for  their  commodities,  and  increased  their 
cost  of   production.      The  report  of  the 
Carolinian   committee,  to  inquire  into  the 
power  of  the  judicial  government,  declared 
^'  all  legislation  for  the  protection  of  domes- 
tic manufactures  to  be  unconstitutional,  as 
being  in  favor  of  a  local  interest,  and  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate,  except 
upon  subjects  of  general  interest " — a  diffi- 
cult proposition  to  answer  on  political  prin- 
ciples, whatever  reply  American  jurists  may 
be   able  to  make   to  it.     The  movement 
failed,  however,  as  it  deserved  to  fail,  be- 
cause, with  an  uDfortunate  perversity,  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  chose  to  include 
in  the  same   proscription,  as  unconstitu- 
tional, '^  all  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  free  colored 
and  slave  population  of  the  United  States:" 
mingling  with  one  of  the  most  righteous, 
the  basest  purpose  for  which  men   could 
band  themselves  together.      Their  oppo- 
nents gave  up  the  cause  of  the  negroes,  and 
preserved  that  of  monopoly.     The  Caroli- 
nian demand  was  met  by  Mr.  Clav's  '^  com- 
promise bill,"  which  adroitly  relieved  from 
duty  those  articles  only  in  which  no  Ameri- 
can competing  industry  existed.     But  the 
'^  compromise  "  was  again  set  aside  by  the 
prevailing  party  in  1842,  when  its  minimum 
duties  were  about  to  come  into  operation, 
and  a  new  and  more  stringent  tariff  enact- 
ed ;  carried  rather  by  the  spirit  of  party, 
says  Mr.  Macgregor,  than  by  the  influence 
of  the  manufacturers  ;  in  which  we  believe 
he  is  perfectly  accurate.    An  attempt  was 

*  The  exports  of  South  Carolina  have  remained 
stationary  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Charleston,  its 
capital,  is  the  only  lai^  American  town  of  which 
the  population  diminished  between  1830  and  18i0. 
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made  to  reintrodaoe  the  ^'  oompromise  "  in 
1844^  bat  without  suooess  ;  the  later  modi- 
fications of  1846  hardly  deserve  notice ; 
and  America  remains  burdened  with  a  sys- 
tem which  would  be  ruinous  to  countries  of 
leas  energy  and  resources,  though  in  her 
case  it  may  be  rather  inconvenient  and 
absurd  than  seriously  oppressive. 

Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  may  say  that  the  causes  of  Ameri- 
can progress  are  so  powerful  and  rapidly 
operative,  that  even  the  commercial  mea- 
sures of  her  govemmeiit  cannot  miaterially 
retard  it,  as  assuredly  they  have  hitherto 
done  nothing  to  promote  it.  With  that 
perfect  freedom  of  internal  trade  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  vast  Republic — with 
those  admirable  inventions  for  facilitating 
and  accelerating  inter-communication  of 
people,  traffic,  and  thought,  of  which  no 
conntry  in  the  world  (England  herself  not 
excepted)  has  availed  herself  so  largely  or 
80  wisely  in  proportion  to  her  means — ^a 
few  vezatious  restrictions,  more  or  less,  on 
foreign  commerce,  can  scarcely  affect  the 
development  of  her  social  wealth  with  any 
vital  injury.* 

But  there  is  quite  enough  of  immediate 
loss — more  than  enough,  unhappily,  of 
substantial  political  injury — to  avenge  the 
cause  of  free- trade  on  its  unreasoning  ene- 
mies. The  American  citizen  pays  from  95 
to  178  per  cent,  for  his  window  glass,  75  to 
150  per  cent,  on  articles  of  manufactured 
iron;  '•  embracing, '*  says  Mr.  Macduffie, 
the  Senator,  ^^  most  of  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments necessarily  used  on  every  farm  and 
plantation  in  the  country  ;"  133  per  cent, 
on  salt,  75  to  150  per  cent,  (by  the  help  of 
deceitful  modes  of  valuation)  on  the  prints 
and  calicoes  ^^  of  which  every  female  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  is  a  consumer. '^ 
In  order  that  he  may  enjoy  these  and  simi- 
lar benefits  without  fear  of  interruption  by 
the  smuggler,  he  pays  for  '^  steam  revenue 
cutters  "  to  cruise  among  the  islands  and 
sand-bars  which  fringe  the  free  Atlantic 
along  bis  coast ;  and  far  larger  sums  to- 
ward the  hopeless  experiment  of  closing  a 

*  If  the  following  details  are  to  be  depeaded  upon, 
thy  are  curious,  as  showing  the  efiecl  of  improved 
iitfernal  communications  in  renovating  the  trade  and 
wshh  of  a  city,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  them, 
were  in  a  coarse  of  partial  deterioration.  They  are 
'aken.  fh>m  the  Comptroller  of  New  York's  Report, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Macgregor  at  vol.  ii.,  p.  217. 

Red  a  Penoosl  Estate. 
Inhsbitsntc       Oollsn.    por  head, 
la  1816  N.Y,  City  had    95,000    83,000,000     QSQ^ 
In  1895  CE»C^nalop'd)  166,000  101,000,000     609, 
In  1636 \. .  imjm  dl8,000,000     907 


land  frontier  of  1200  mSes  against  the 
Canadians.  To  maintain  the  same  ^'  Ame- 
rican "  cause,  he  has  suffered  the  seeds  of 
disunion^  and  of  just  but  fatal  antipathies, 
to  grow  up  between  those  sections  of  his 
commonwealth,  which,  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  and  with  the  nicest 
endeavor  to  preserve  the  equipoise,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  keep  in  harmony  under 
the  same  government. 

There  is  also  another  mode  in  which  the 
tariff  has  given  a  secret  but  very  serious 
blow  to  the  stability  of  American  institu- 
tions. The  Whig  party  are  the  true  Con- 
servatives of  America,  and  their  influence 
in  the  long-run  is  the  main  check  which 
exists  on  the  tendency  of  its  social  system 
towards  anarchy  and  dissolution.  But  the 
Whigs,  by  their  fatal  alliance  with  mono- 
poly, have  at  once  made  themselves  the 
enemies  of  large  and  really  injured  classes 
in  their  own  country,  and  lost  ^eat  part  of 
their  claim  to  the  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment of  those  in  foreign  nations,  who  were 
of  old  their  natural  allies.  What  effective 
counterpoise  can  be  expected  to  the  influ- 
ence of  ultra-democratic  opinion,  from  a 
party  pledged  to  a  course  of  policy  which, 
in  the  Old  World,  has  in  every  instance 
hitherto  ended  by  weakening  and  ultimately 
ruining  its  supporters  ?  The  Whigs  may 
be  assured,  that  their  attachment  to  mono- 
poly will  break  up  their  party  at  last,  and 
with  it,  perhaps,  the  constitution  of  their 
country.  So  long  as  the  American  farmer 
chooses  to  feed  himself  and  his  cattle  upon 
taxed  salt,  to  work  on  his  land  with  taxed 
iron,  to  dress  his  wife  and  daughters  in 
taxed  calicoes — not  to  preserve  national 
honor,  to  plant  the  rapacious  eagle  on  the 
towers  of  Cortes,  or  to  humble  the  obsti- 
nate "  Britisher" — 

**  Non  ut  superbas  invids  Carthaginis 
Romanus  arces  ureret, 
Intacttts  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet  ', 
Sacra  catenatus  Vii''— 

but  simply  that  the  world  may  admire  the 
*•  factory  girls"  of  Lowell,  and  that  a  few 
Yankee  speculators  may  get  rich  in  the 
towns  of  New  England,  and  a  few  scattered 
capitalists  in  and  near  the  great  cities  of 
the  rest  of  the  Union — so  long  these  states- 
men may  enjoy  a  poorly-acquired  popu 
larity ;  but  the  dispelling  of  that  delusion 
will  place  them  at  the  feet  of  their  enemieSi 
unless  they  extricate  themselves  before- 
hand from  the  false  position  whidi  they 
i  now  occupy. 
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There  "has  been,  however,  a  different  line 
of  apology  sometimes  adopted  for  the  Ame- 
rican system  of  protection,  which  jnstly 
deserves  to  be  considered  and  weighed  by 
those  who  have  not  persuaded  themselves 
into  so  completely  one-sided  a  view  of  the 
subject,  as  to  reject  at  once  all  protective 
regulations,  without  inquiry  or  discrimina- 
tion. Admitting  that  all  protection  involves 
a  sacrifice  of  national  wealth,  it  has  been 
argued,  that  some  sacrifice  may  neverthe- 
less be  reasonably  endured,  in  order  to  se- 
cure such  a  distribution  of  it  as  shall  best 
suit  national  interests.  It  may  be  conced- 
ed, for  the  sake  of  avgument — such  is  the 
language  of  those  who  employ  the  reason- 
ing of  which  we  speak — ^that  the  loss  which 
the  protection  of  American  manufactures 
occasions  to  the  scattered  millions  who  raise 
the  raw  produce  of  the  Republic,  is  greater 
than  the  gain  to  the  manufacturers  and 
operatives.  But  the  chief  weakness  of  Ame- 
rica lies  in  the  dispersion  of  her  population. 
The  tendency  of  her  agricultural  classes  to 
spread  and  scatter  themselves  over  an  enor- 
mous extent  of  territory,  prevents  the  rise 
of  cities,  the  growth  of  habits  of  order  and 
respect  for  law — ^the  progress,  in  short,  of 
civilization.  There  may  therefore  be  good 
policy  in  fostering  at  their  expense  the  in- 
dustry of  the  older,  more  populous,  more 
conservative  portions  of  the  republic ;  the 
influence  of  the  wide  unsettled  West  being 
already  far  too  great,  both  on  the  balance 
of  political  power,  and  on  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  American  Society. 

These  certainly  are  not  the  doctrines  of 
Jefferson,  who  looked  forward  witlv  alarm  to 
the  rise  of  American  cities.  But  they  may 
not  the  less  deserve  a  fair  investigation ; 
and  those  who  hold  them^Il  not  be  per- 
suaded out  of  them  by  ordinary  free-trade 
arguments.  It  happens,  however,  that  they 
imL  not  stand  the  test  of  figures.  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor's  tables  are  not  compiled  with  any 
view  to  meet  this  particular  line  of  argu- 
ment, of  which  he  does  not  indeed  i£ke 
any  notice ; — ^the  evidence  which  they  fur- 
nidi  against  it  is  therefore  the  more  satis- 
factory. If  we  examine,  in  the  first  place, 
the  progress  of  population  in  the  five  old 
New  England  States,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  which  alone  deserve  the  cha- 
racter of  manufacturing  districts,  and  where, 
if  any  where,  the  protecting  system  should 
operate  in  drawing  together  and  concentrat- 
ing greater  numbers  of  inhabitants— -we  find 
the  following  results : — 


1880.  IStf. 

Massachusetts.         -    610,408        737^99 
The  other  (oar  States,   944.930        985,367 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  Massachu- 
setts has  undoubtedly  made  a  considerable, 
though  by  no  means  a  remarkable  advance, 
the  other  manufacturing  States,  during  the 
ten  years  in  which  the  tariff  was  most  ope- 
rative, actually  increased  in  population  at 
a  lower  rate  than  average  £lnglisn  counties. 
If  we  examine  the  table  of  exports,  the  de- 
ductions to  be  drawn  from  them  are  pre- 
cisely similar.  Comparing  the  years  1822 
and  1842  (which  appear  to  be  fair  average 
years)  we  find  the  results,  in  round  num- 
bers, to  be,  that  Massachusetts  exported, 
in  1822,  to  the  value  of  four  millions  of 
dollars;  in  1842,  6,700,00a  The  other 
four  States,  in  1822,  1,500,000  ;  in  1842, 
only  1,400,000;  in  other  words,  they  have 
remained  stationary  daring  the  period  in 
which,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  American  system,  they  ought 
to  have  made  the  most  decided  progress  ; 
possessing,  as  they  do,  every  facility  for 
manufacturing  purposes  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  part  of  America.  Massa- 
chusetts alone  has  gained;  and,  without 
denying  that  protection  may  have  given 
some  stimulus  to  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  Massachusetts,  it  would  be  a  libel  on  the 
people  of  that  energetic  State,  to  believe 
that  the  real  source  of  their  high  prospe- 
rity lies  in  the  tribute  which  their  monopoly 
draws  from  their  brethren. 

We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  this 
argument,  the  most  plausible  which  we  have 
met  with  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  entirely  fails. 
Protection  has  not  girt  the  New  England 
States  with  Mr.  Wakefield's  belt  of  iron ; 
— it  has  not  checked,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, the  Westward  movement  and  disper- 
sion of  their  population ;— it  has  had  no 
effect  whatever  in  determining  the  progress 
of  society,  or  giving  the  much-desired  prin 
eiple  of  cohesion  to  the  people  or  institu- 
tions of  any  part  of  America.  It  is,  in 
short,  as  politically  worthless  as  it  is  eco- 
nomically false ;  and  Mr.  Macgregor's  ia 
the  only  sound  conclusion  from  the  long 
and  possibly  tedious  detail  into  which  we 
have  enterea. 

*'If  there  be  one  course  of  policy  more  than 
another  which  we  would  advocate,  to  which  we 
would  devote  our  endeavors,  in  order  to  aid 
in  obtaining  the  only  certain  guarantee  of  peace 
and  of  friendship  between  two  great  nations,  who 
in  ian^age  and  race  are  one  people — that  course 
of  policy  is  to  establish  the  least  pomble  re- 
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strictioD  on  the  ioterehange  of  the  commodities  of 
the  one  country  in  the  other — upon  the  arrival, 
remaining,  and  departure,  df  the  8liip»and  citizens 
of  Amenca,  in  every  British  port  and  place  in  the 
tmiverac  of  British  ships  and  subjects  if>  every 
port  aod  place  within  the  American  repons.  If 
eTer  the  history  of  the  world  presented  two  States 
io  a  postilion  and  condition  to  do  each  other  the 
iitmo6t  possible  good,  or  the  greatest  possible  evil, 
such  are  the  actual  positions,  and  actual  conditions, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States." 


Would  it,  however,  be  desirable,  sup- 
posMig  it  weM  possible,  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  towards 
fixity  of  population  ? — to  oounteract  the 
tendencj  to  dispersion,  by  promoting  the 
growth  of  cities,  the  head-quarters  of 
dvilisation,  wealth,  and  order,  the  oorree- 
tives,  if  such  are  to  be  found,  of  American 
ochlocracy  ?  The  truth  is,  that  if  Ihis  ob- 
ject be  among  the  political  requirements  of 
America,  canals  and  railways  are  already 
achieving  it,  with  a  rapidity  which  con- 
founds all  the  estimates  of  statesmen  and 
statisticians  alike.  Mr.  Macgregor  has 
quoted  largely  from  a  series  of  articles  on 
tiie  internal  trade  of  the  United  States, 
by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Ohio  ;  a  speculator  of  the 
true  Ameriean  cast,  indulging  in  views  of 
fntore  greatness  sufficiently  bold  and  com- 
prehensive ;  but  of  whose  prophecies  some 
**  per-centace*'will  no  doubt  be  realized, — 
enough  pernapa  to  seoAre  for  their  author 
the  credit  of  second-sight  among  the  swarm 
of  nations  which  will  one  day  be  assembled 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  calculations  on 
this  subject: — In  Massachusetts,  from  1830 
to  1840,  more  than  half  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  State  took  place  in 
the  nine  principal  towns  (66,000  out  of 
128,000).  In  the  same  period,  the  in- 
crease in  the  whole  State  of  New  York  was 
27  per  Cent ;  in  the  fourteen  largest  towns, 
64  1-2  per  cent ;  in  the  State,  exclasive  of 
these  towns,  only  19  per  cent;  and  yet  in 
New  York  there  are  still  whole  counties  of 
nearly  unoccupied  land.  Pennsylvanian 
enterprise  in  the  same  period  suffered 
materially  from  the  *'  crash  of  her  moneta- 
ry system."  But  even  in  Pennsylvania  the 
nine  largest  towns  exhibited  a  gain  of 
39  1-4  per  cent ;  the  whole  State,  of  only 
21  3-4  per  cent*  In  Ohio,  the  great  agri- 
cultural State,  the  eighteen  largest  towns 
increased  138per  cent ;  the  State  only  62 
per  cent.  The  increase  of  the  twenty 
largest  towns  of  the  United  States,  from 
New  York  to  St.  Louis^  indusive^  was  55 
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per  cent. ;  that  of  the  whole  country  less 
than  34  per  cent.  If  the  slavo-holding 
States  were  left  out,  the  result  of  the  calcu* 
lation  would  be  still  more  favorable  to  the 
towns* — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  750.)  The  most 
ardent  well-wisher  for  the  concentration  of 
American  population  could  hardly  desire 
more  rapid  results  than  these ;  and  yet  the 
impulse  from  which  they  proceed  may  be 
said  to  have  scarcely  begun  its  operation. 
America  is  fast  becoming  a  country  of  great 
cities. 

And,  to  pass  from  subjects  of  American 
interest  to  such  as  more  nearly  concern  us 
in  Europe:  this  last  circumstance,  the 
great  and  disproportionate  growth  of  her 
town  population,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
ratio  will  continue  to  increase,  is  very  im* 
portant  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering 
the  question  of  the  future  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  supply  our  demand  for 
articles  of  food.  As  to  the  idea,  prevalent 
to  a  certain  extent  among  ourselves,  and 
trumpeted  forth  by  the  American  press 
with  its  usual  grandiloquence,  that  the 
existing  surplus  of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  United  States  (on  the  breadth  of 
cultivation  existing  in  1845  and  1816)  was 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  deficit  of  an  European 
famine,  or  even  to  make  any  great  impres- 
sion on  our  enormous  need,  h^d  Providence 
continued  the  scarcity  among  us,  or  afflict- 
ed our  grain  harvest  with  blight  in  ad- 
dition to  our  potatoes — never  was  anything 
more  fallacious.  Commercial  exaggeration 
reached  its  height,  in  the  recent  anticipa- 
tions of  cereal  imports  from  America. 
And  since  the  adage,  amne  ignotum  pro 
magnificoj  is  in  no  instance  more  true  than 
in  the  matter  of  markets,  it  may  be  wortu 
while  to  give,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  the  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Macgregor^s  statistics  on  this 
important  subject  (Book  ii.^  c.  5).  Mr. 
Macgregor,  we  must  state,  or  rather  his 
authorities,  are  answerable  only  for  the 
figures  \  the  calculations  are  our  own. 

Mr.  Macgregor  gives  at  vol.  ii., p.  489, 
the  followinc  *'  estimate  by  Mr.  Ells- 
worth," (he  does  not  further  describe  his 
vouchee)  of  the  crops  of  the  United  States 
in  iS44 :— 

Buiheh. 

Wheat 95,607.000 

Indian  Corn, 421.953,000 


Oats*  •  .  < 
Rye,  .  .  , 
Buck  Wheat, 
Batleyr     .    . 


172,247.000 

26,450.000 

9,071,000 

3.627,000 

728,955,000 
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But  as  it  should  seem  from  other  oalca- 
lations  (see  vol.  ii.,  p.  961),  that  the  ex- 
port of  wheat  in  the  same  year  (including 
flour)  amounted  to  nearly  8,000,000  of  bush- 
els (and  this  was  rather  below  the  average), 
the  total  amount  for  home  consumption 
and  seed  must  be  taken  at  87,000,000 
bushels  :  that  is,  about  four  and  a  half  bush- 
els per  head,  the  whole  population  being 
taken  at  nineteen  millions  and  a  half.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  same  year,  it 
is  probable  that  about  160,000,000  bushels 
were  required  for  consumption  and  seed : 
that  is,  more  than  six  bushels  per  head. 
The  Americans,  therefore,  profuse  and  even 
wasteful  as  they  are  in  their  sabsistenee, 
consume  considerably  less  wheat  per  head 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  King- 
dom. This  is  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  their  supplying  any  grea^ 
or  sudden  European  demand  for  wheat,  un- 
less there  shoulci  take  place  some  large  in- 
crease in  its  cultivation.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  whole  of  the  case.  Of  the 
95,607,000  bushels  of  wheat  produced  in 
the  United  States,  nearly  one  half  is  raised- 
west  of  the  Alleghanics :  chiefly  in  the  rich 
plains  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  even  in  the 
far  north-western  clearings  of  Michigan. 
These  supplies  will  no  doubt  become  avail- 
able in  seasons  like  that  through  which  we 
have  just  passed.  But  the  western  farmer, 
in  estimating  how  much  he  can  raise  with 
a  profit,  does  not  rest  his  practical  calcula- 
tions on  exceptional  demands,  such  as  that 
of  1847,  And  to  how  great  a  height  must 
prices  rise  in  this  country,  before  supplies 
raised  a  thousand  miles  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic can  compete  not  only  with  our  own  pro- 
duce^  but  with  that  of  Poland  and  Prussia ! 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  quantity 
of  Indian  Corn  which  America  has  to  send. 
Enormous  as  her  production  of  this  grain 
appears  to  be — about  20  bushels  per  head,, 
according  to  Mr.  Ellsworth's  estimate — it 
is  not,  nor  is  likely  to  become,  an  article  of 
regular  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  populous  countries  of  Western  P^urope. 
Scarcity  alone  creates  a  demand  for  it.  The 
cultivator,  therefore,  cannot  take  this  de- 
mand into  his  estimate :  And  it  must  be 
supplied,  not  from  the  stores  of  merchants, 
but  from  savings  out  of  ordinary  con- 
sump  tioo:  and  these  are  slowly  collected 
and  slowly  forwarded.  When  the  demand 
is  at  the  strongest,  the  supply  will  be  short 
and  the  prioe  enormous,  as  was  the  ease  for 
some  weeks  last  spring  in  Ireland.  But, 
bj  the  time  that  the  fanner  has  learned  to 


stint  his  pigs,  and  spare  his  waste,  and  the 
accumulated  savings  of  some  hundred  thou- 
sand little  households  find  their  way  to  the 
Atlantic,  prices  have  fallen,  merchants  are 
ruined,  and  farmers  must  be  long-sighted 
indeed  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  for 
a  dmilar  emergency.  Which  may  not  recnr 
for  many  years. 

This  is  a  subject  at  the  present  moment 
of  so  much  interest,  that  we  venture  to  sub- 
join a  long  extract  from  papers  quoted  by 
Mr.  Macgregor  (vol.  ii-j  p.  493)  from  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  List  of  1842.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  calculations  vary  in 
some  slight  degree  from  our  own,  but  the 
conclusions  are  the  same  :  of  course  they 
were  compiled  when  no  anticipation  existed 
of  European  scarcity. 

*'  U  is  very  generally  believed  abroad,  that 
wheat  is  of  very  general  culture  in  our  country, 
but  such  is  not  the  fact.  This  table"  (alluding  to 
an  elaborate  one  which  we  omit)  "divides  the 
States  and  territories  into  three  districts.  The  first 
embraces  the  six  New  £ngland  States ;  the  second, 
the  States  which  may  be  called  the  *  Wheat  Dis- 
trict,' extending  from  latitude  35  deg.  to  45  deg. 
north,  and  from  longitude  5  deg.  east  to  15  deg. 
west  of  Washington ;  and  the  third.  States  south 
of  latitude  35  degrees.  The  cultivation  of  wheat 
was  commenced  in  the  New  England  states  at 
quite  at)  early  date  after  their  first  settlement,  and 
with  sufficient  success  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
colonista;  but  it  could  not  be  continued  with  proOt 
when  Pennsylvania  was  settled,  and'  its  lands 
(more  congenial  to  wheat)  subjected  to  the  plough. 
Then  the  hardy  and  adventurous  sons  of  the  Puri- 
tans found  it  their  interest  to  *  cultivate'  the 
*  ocean,'  and,  by  exchan^  of  its  productions, 
purchase  flour  and  grain  from  the  descendants  of 
Penn.  The  efforts  made  since  the  Revolution, 
and  by  aid  of  bounties,  eveu  to  within  three  or 
four  years,  to  revive  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in 
the  eastern  sections,  have  proved  alike  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  New  England 
will,  donbtless,  in  future  be  confined  to  the  more 
suitable  products  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  with 
pasturage  of  cattle,  and  increased  growth  of  wool, 
in  parts  more  remote  from  the  sea-board. 

"  With  the  States  south  of  the  wheat  section,  we 
have  included  North  Carolina;  for,  although  a 
great  part  of  this  State  lies  north  of  35  deg.,  and 
wheat  is  cultivated  towards  its  northern  parts,  the 
soil  in  general  is  hetter  adapted  to  Indian^  corn, 
and  the  quantity  cultivated  is  laige. 

**  To  the  north  of  45^  north  on  this  continent, 
the  length  and  severity  of  the  winters  will  prevent 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  any  material  extent 
This  opinion  will  appear  remarkable  in  England, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  meet  southerly  point 
of  Great  Britain  is  near  north  latitude  49*,  and 
that  the  culture  of  wheat  is  successfully  extended 
to  north  latimde  55^.    Bat  that  islmid  has^an  opea 
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oeeon  to  the  north  and  west,  and  the  North  Sea  io 
the  east ;  whereas  (he  American  Continent,  towards 
the  nortji- west,  is  unbroken  to  the  Polar  Sea ;  and 
to  the  north,  and  towards  the  north-west,  is  in- 
dented with  immense  bays,  covered  by  ice  for  nine 
months  in  the  year. 

"  To  the  west,  longitude  15**  west  of  Washing- 
ton, commence  those  extensive  prairies  extending 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  which  it  is  not  likely 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  will  be  extended,  nor  any 
permanent  settlement  made,  except  along  some  of 
the  water-courses,  for  years  to  come.  The  Want 
of  wood  and  water  on  those  plains  will  stop  the 
advance  of  civilization  in  that  direction,  arid  leave 
them  to  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian.  How  far  it 
will  be  practicable  to  cover  them  with  sheep, 
homes,  and  cattle,  controlled  by  man,  as  on  the 
steppes  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  experiment. 

"The  wheat  section  within  10  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  20  d^rees  of  longitude,  embraces  about 
one-half  the  surface  of  the  States,  or  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  States  and  territories,  but 
within  this  there  is  abundance  of  untouched 
land  of  the  finest  quality  awaiting  the  invasion  of 
the  cultivator.  Nor  can  that  be  delayed  ;  for  the 
wants  of  a  population  constantly  increasing  both 
within  and  without  this  dietrict,  and  not  regarding 
foreign  countries,  demand  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
growth  of  wheat.  If  our  estimate  is  correct,  that 
the  United  States  and  territories  will  number  22,- 
OOOkOOO  inhabitants  in  1850,  the  additional'  quan- 
tity to  be  raised  in  that  year  over  1840,  to  supply 
an  increase  of  5^000,000  consumers  at  home,  and 
leave  seed,  &c.,  must  be  about  22,000,000  bushels, 
equal  to  the  whole  crop  raised  in  ISOO.  To  bring 
the  cultivation' up  io  this  point,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  for  ten  years  130,000  acres  of  new  land 
per  annnm  shodld  be  pot  under  wheat  culture 
alOtie,  and  threis  times  that  quantity  under  culture, 
in  com,  rye,  oats,  or  in  pasturage.  To  accomplish 
!thia  will  require  that  the  labor  of  full  one-third  of 
the  whole  increase  in  population  be  directed  to 
agricultural  pursuits  in  this  district. 

••On  reference  to  Table  No.  8,  it  will  be  ob- 
aerred  that  %ve  have  stated  the  consumption  of 
wheat  to  be  at  the  average  of  three  bushels  and  a 
half  per  head  in  the  eas^tern  district  (New  England 
States);  four  bushels  and  one  twelfth  per  head  in 
the  wheat  district,  and  two  bushels  per  head  in 
the  southern,  or  cotton  and  sugar  distiict.  Those 
very  low  estimates  will  ajipear  remarkable  to 
England,  where  the  consCimpiion  of  wheat  is  esti- 
mated at  six  to  eight  bushe'.s  per  head.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  account  for  this  difference,  which  arises 
from  the  more  general  consumption  in  this  country 
of  Indian  corn^  rye,  and  buckwheat,  for  culinary 
purposes.  In  the  eisiern  States,  Indian  corn  and  rye 
are  generally  used ;  and  in  parts  more  remote  from 
the  sea-coast,  wheat  bread  is  almost  unknown. 
In  the  middle  and  western  States,  with  the  agri- 
cultural population  in  particular,  n^ore  than  half 
the  br»ul  is  made  of  com  and  rye  meal ;  and 
buckwheat  is  also  extensively  used.  In  the 
noathern  and  south-westein  States,  com  becomes 
the  leading  article,  and  in  some,  rice  is  an  impor- 
tant aaxibary ;  but  to  the  color^  population  (full 


one-half  in  those  States)  wheat  is  unknown.  This 
will  account  for  the  very  low  estimate  of  two 
bushels  per  bead  which  we  have  given*  for  the 
consumption  of  wheat  in  the  southern  district. 

'*  Throughout  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
Indian  corn  is  raised.  It  is  used  both  green  and 
ripe,  is  easily  prepared  for  food,  and  fully  as  nu- 
tritious as  wheat.  Its  usual  cost  per  bushel  in 
the  interior  is  about  one-third  that  of  wheat ;  and 
for  human  nutriment,  one  bushel  of  Indian  corn  is 
perhaps  equal  to  one  bushel  and  three-fourths 
of  barley,  or  three  bushels  of  oats.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising,  that  the  use  of  this  invalu- 
able grain  should  be  so  general,  and  that  of  oats 
and  barley  unknown — but  for  animals*  food  and 
the  brewery. 

•*  The  population  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  ijp 
creased  so  rapidly  as  that  of  Sew  York,  and 
although  her  surplus  of  wheat  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
great  as  twenty  or  even  thirty  years  back,  it  is 
still  very  considerable;  but- us  little  good  land 
now  remains  unbroken  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  labor  is  fast  seeking  mining  and  manufactsr- 
ing  employments,  this  sorplus  will  gradually  di- 
minish, and  the  time  is  not  very  remote  when  oar 
metropolis  will  have  to  rely  on  the  country  be- 
yond the  Ohio  for  wheat  bread.  In  all  the  ol(^ 
wheat  districts  in  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  the  land  is  so  completely  exhaustc 
by  continued  cropping,  that  it  must  be  abandonee 
for  years,  until  restored  to  vigor  by  the  reoperativi 
powers  of  nature,  or  transferred  to  another  popu- 
lation, better  qualified  to  recover  it  by  art  and  in- 
dustry. In  the  upper  seetion  of  those  States,  and 
towards  the  western  parts  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, a  different  agricultural  system  prevails ;  and 
there  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  still  on  the  advance, 

**  If  we  make  a  natural  line  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio,  and  up  this  river  to 
Pittsburg,  and  thence  draw  an  imaginary  line  north 
to  Lake  Erie,  and  continue  it  round  the  northern 
and  eastem  frontiers  of  the  United  States  it  will 
tie  found  that  at  this  time  the  wheat  raised  in  all 
this  section  of  the  United  States,  is  about  equal  to 
what  is  consumed  in  it,  and  that  the  whole  surplus 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries, 
including  Canada,  is  in  fact  produced  in  the  States 
and  Territories  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river. 
We  have  stated  the  whole  export  in  1840,  to 
September  30,  at  11,208,365  bushels,  and  the 
wheat  and  flour  of  the  crop  of  1839,  which  left 
those  States,  &c.,  for  Canada,  or  came  to  the  At- 
lantic cities  by  various  outlets,  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers,  the  canals  and  railroads  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  was  about  equal  to 
this  quantity.  .  .  Now  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that 
this  surplus,  in  fact  the  disposable  surplus  of  the 
United  Stales,  is  furnished  by  that  section  of  our 
country  the  most  remote  from  our  Atlantic  sea- 
ports, and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  natural  or  artifi- 
cial communications  existing,  it  cannot  reach  tboea 
ports  from  the  places  of  shipment,  much  lesa 
yfrom  the  farmer's  door,  at  a  less  charge  per  bi^shel 
than  fdrty  or  fifty  cents,  freight,  insurance,  com- 
mission, and  wastage  included.  What, 
then,  does  the  farmer  in  those  States  ^i  for)  hia 
wheat  when  the  price  in  our  Atlantic  cities  is  ojte 
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dollar  per  baAhel  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  qfsefious  con* 
sideraiionj  whether^  with  our  rapidlij  increasing 
ffopulation,  the  consumption  of  wfieat  has  not 
already  approarhed  too  close  to  its  production? 
not  leaving  a  sufficient  margin  to  meet  the  contin- 
gency of  a  bad  crop,  which  might  make  it  neces 
sary  again  to  import  from  Europe;  and  under 
circumstances  not  so  favorable  to  obtain  supplies 
85  those  which  existed  in  1837  and  1838.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
that  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  merely 
extends  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  home 
population,  not  giving  any  increase  In  the  surplus 
tor  export,  unless  in  years  of  over- production, 
or  when  the  home  consumption  is  lessened  by 
high  prices  arising  from  unusual  demands  for 
other  countries." 

But,  secondly,  although  these  observa- 
tions apply  only  to  the  present,  and  al- 
though the  possible  amount  of  produce  to 
be  raised  from  such  a  breadth  of  fertile  land 
as  the  Americans  have  only  begun  to  fur- 
row, must  be  left  to  imagination,  yet  those 
who  anticipate  a  very  rapid  intsrease  of  hx- 
portable  food  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
what  has  already  been  said  of  the  dispro- 
portionate increase  of  their  town  popula- 
tion. The  following  speculations  of  Mr. 
Scott  will  appear  extravagant  only  to  those 
tmaccnstomed  to  American  statistics.  How- 
ever large  the  figures  may  appear,  they  are 
suggested  by  the  very  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  the  existing  ratio  of  augmentation, 
in  towns  and  ruriu  districts  respectively, 
will  merely  continue.  According  to  Eng- 
lish experience  the  disproportion  ought  to 
increMe  in  favor  of  the  tovms ;  and  it  must 
1^60  be  remembered  that  towns-people  are 
peculiarly  a  wheat  and  meat  consuming 
class  of  the  community. 

**  Of  the  10,500,000  now  inhabiting  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  little  more  than  500,000  live  in 
towns:  leaving  about  10,000,000  employed  in 
makmg  farms  out  of  the  wilds,  and  producing  hu- 
man food  and  materials  for  manufactures.  Even 
since  the  late  period  when  these  remarks  were 
written,  many  of  the  interior  towns  have  greatly 
increased  in  population.  When,  in  1890,  we 
number  53,000.000,  according  to  our  estimate, 
there  will  be  but  one-third  of  this  number  (to  wit 
18,000,000)  employed  in  agriculture  and  rural 
trades.  Of  the  increase  up  to  that  time,  being 
42,500,000,  8,000,000  will  go  into  rural  occupa- 
tions, and  34,500,000  into  towns. 

•(  Should  we,  yielding  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  may  believe  that  more  than  one-third  of  our 
people  will  be  required  for  agriculture  and  rural 
trades,  make  the  estimate  on  the  supposition  that 
one-half  the  population  of  our  valley,  forty- seven 
Tears  hereafter,  will  live  on  farms,  and  in  villages 
below  the  rank  of  towns,  the  amount  will  stand 
thus :  26,500,000i  being  the  one-half  of  53,000,- 


000,  will  be  the  amount  of  the  rural  population  : 
so  that  it  must  receive  16,000,000  in  addition  tn 
the  10,000,000  it  nqw  has.  The  town?  in  the 
same  time  will  have  an  increase  nf  26,000,000,  ia 
addition  to  the  500,000  now  in  them. ••—-(Vol.  ii., 
p.  751.) 

In  the  next  place,  although  this  vast 
town  population  be  as  yet  matter  of  anti- 
cipation only,  yet  the  number  of  the  people 
of  America  who  must  be  set  down  as  non- 
producers  is  very  much  greater  than  is 
usually  imagined — so  ^eat  as  to  make  a 
most  essential  distinction  between  her  and 
the  grain-raising  countries  of  the  East  of 
Europe,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants,  from 
noble  to  serf,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
emigrants  form  one  division  of  this  class. 
Every  year  sees  a  number  of  hungry  mor- 
tals disembarked  on  the  shores  of  the 
States,  all,  or  nearly  all,  accustomed  by 
the  habits  of  the  old  country  to  the  con- 
sumption of  wheaten  bread,  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  native  Americans  consume  com- 
paratively so  little.  All  these  additional 
mouths  must  be  provided  for  oht  of  the 
common  stock ;  and  they  are  amply  and 
superabundantly  provided  for.  During  the 
first  year  in  all  cases,  often  during  the 
second  also,  they  can  raise  nothing  for 
themselves. 

There  are  few  phenomena  so  striking  to 
our  eyes,  or  so  suggestive  of  reflection 
among  all  the  great  socii^  occurrences  of 
this  age,  as  the  continuous  emigration  which 
takes  place  to  the  American  continent. 
Few  have  fixed  their  eyes  steadily  upon  it : 
few  have  estimated  the  depth,  and  width, 
and  volume  of  the  vast  and  regularly  in- 
creasing flood  of  population,  which  pours, 
not  from  England  only,  but  from  all  West- 
em  Europe,  into  that  huge  reservoir.  Pro- 
fessor Tucker,  in  a  memoir  cited  by  Mr. 
Macgregor  (vol.  ii«,  p.  84),  estimates  the 
whole  number  of  European  emigrants  to  the 
States,  from  1800  to  1840,  at  about  a  mil- 
lion persons.  We  suspect  that  the  number 
is  very  greatly  underrated ;  but  whatever 
be  the  case  as  to  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  increase  since  1840  has  been  so 
prodigious  as  to  render  such  calculations 
unimportant,  except  for  historical  purposes. 
The  report  of  our  Colonial  Land  and  Emi- 
gration Office  gives  82,239  as  the  number 
of  British  emimnts  to  the  United  States  in 
1846 :  being  about  20,000  higher  than  that 
of  any  previous  year.  In  the  same  year 
42,439  went  to  our  North  American  colo- 
nies ;  and  it  seems  to  be  established  that 
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tke  interobange  of  emigrations  between 
Canada  and  tbe  States  pretty  nearly  balan- 
ces itself  Tbe  next  great  source  of  foreign 
population  is  Germany,  wbicb,  if  Dr.  Wap- 
peens  is  to  be  believed  (  Ueher  Deuischen 
Auswanderung  und  Colonisation)  now  sends 
ber  laborious  sons  to  America  from  tbe 
banks  of  tbe  Maine  and  Neckar,  to  the 
number  of  60,000  annually.  Add  to  these 
tbe  miscellaneous  emigrants  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  last  year's  swarm  from  the  old 
kiye  to  North  America,  colonial  and  inde- 
pendent, cannot  be  estimated  at  much  less 
than  200,000  persons.  In  the  present  year 
of  scarcity  the  number  will  probably  exceed 
300,000.  But  to  this  influx  must  be  added 
a  still  greater  sum — that  of  the  migratory 
population  of  America  itself.  We  must  re- 
member bow  many  thousands  of  her  agri- 
onltoral  families  are  annually  engaged,  not 
as  producers,  but  simply  as  pioneers :  a 
number  which  no  statistical  returns  will  en- 
able VLB  to  count,  but  of  which  some  idea 
may  be  formed,  from  tbe  circumstance  that 
three  or  four  thousand  square  miles  are  said 
to  be  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness  eveiy 
year.  And  next  must  be  ta^en  into  ao- ' 
count  tbe  vast  numbers  whom  America  em- 
ploys in  ber  public  works  ^  the  construction 
of  railroads  alone  absorbing  a  Quantity  of! 
labor  which  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
fact  that  1600  miles  had  already  been  com- 
pleted before  1837.  All  these  different 
dasaes,  like  some  vast  standing  army,  form 
a  burden  on  the  land,  and  put  in  their  joint 
daim  to  support  from  its  produce,  before  a 
single  vessel  can  carry  the  surplus  to  the 
shores  of  Europe. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition 
OB  tbe  part  of  some  classes  of  Americans 
to  undervalue  the  advantages  which  the^ 
derive  from  the  constant  accession  to  their 
population  from  Europe,  and  to  fence 
themselves  with  a  kind  of  national  feeling 
against  the  emigrants  whom  they  receive.* 

*  It  it  moat  pleasiiig,  however,  to  know,  that  these 
ftdin^  byave  in  no  degree  chilled  the  sympathy  or 
aireAed  the  active  beuracence  by  which  the  Ameri- 
cans have  so  nobly  distloguished  themselves  in  re- 
lation to  the  recent  sufferings  of  Ireland,  in  the 
dty  of  New  York,  on  the  contrary,  a  govermnent 
cmnmisBion  has  been  appointed,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  destitute  emi- 
grants, who  are  still  landing  by  thousands  on  their 
ahores-^and  which,  we  have  reason  to  know,  has 
proceeded  in  the  exercise  of  its  painfVtl  and  onerous 
foncdona  with  the  most  exemplary  humanity  and 
unwearied  diligence.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
letter  from  a  leading  member  of  this  commission  (a 
native  American),  dated  in  the  middle  of  August,  in 
wbich  he  says,  *'  Out  of  the  great  number  of  sick 
and  dcaUtote  whichit  has  been  the  duty  of  oar  corn- 


Mr.  Maogregor  is  but  repeating  language 
familiar  to  the  ''  native "  party  when  be 
says  that  '^  the  inundation  of  human  beings 
consists,  generally,  of  an  accession  which 
diminishos  far  more  than  it  adds  to  the 
morals  of  America."  That  some  political 
inconvenience  attends  the  exercise  of  the 
electoral  franchise  by  so  large  a  body  of 
strangers,  admitted  at  once  to  the  freedom 
of  the  great  democracy,  is  beyond  dispute. 
Xhe  Irish  form  a  compact  body,  acting  un-* 
der  influences  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
scarcely  conceivable  by  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Germans  hang  equally  together,  and 
vote  doggedly  for  the  democratic  ^'  ticket," 
with  a  decided  leaning  towards  repudiation, 
and  other  anarchical  principles;  and  the 
new-comers,  generally,  are  apt  to  take  a 
hot  and  violent  part  in  political  movements) 
of  which  they  have  not  learned  to  under- 
stand the  real  bearing.  But  these  are  an- 
noyances, not  substantial  evils.  The  root 
of  the  mischief  lies  in  the  constitution 
itself;  and  were  emigration  to  cease,  party 
spirit  among  native  Americans  would 
produce  similar  results.  As  to  morals, 
there  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  notion 
of  our  farmers  and  artisans  corrupting  the 
innocent  citizens  of  their  adopted  country. 
Nor  can  we  treat  much,  more  seriously  the 
supposition  that  the  influx  of  emigrants  is 
preventing  the  American  people  from  fusing 
into  an  uniform  body,  actuated  by  one  na- 
tional spirit.  The  cohesion  of  the  miscel- 
laneous inhabitants  of  the  States  depends 
on  that  very  looseness  of  organisation,  and 
want  of  unUbrm  spirit  and  character,  which 

mission  to  take  charge  of,  fu€  one,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  has  been  neglected.  The  most  distressing  fea- 
ture in  the  case  is  the  number  of  orphan  children 
thrown  upon  our  hands.  The  story  of  these  help- 
less little  creatures  is  simple  and  uniform  enough. 
They  left  home  with  their  parents  j  and  the  fever 
killed  them  on  the  passage— or  they  nave  since  died 
in  the  hospital  I  we  are  now  trying  to  find  some 
better  place  than  tbe  alms-house  and  hospital  for 
these  poor  little  diings,  where  they  may  be  more  ten" 
derly  nurtured^  and  properly  educated."  This  is 
above  all  praise:  and  when  we  add,  that  most  of 
these  gentlemen  are  actually  denying  themselves  the 
recreation  of  their  usual  summer  retreats,  and  re- 
maining, apart  from  their  families,  in  the  nnhealth- 
inl  heats  ot  tbe  city,  rather  than  hazard  the  neglect 
of  these  duties,  we  ao  think  that  they  are  entitled  to 
be  rewarded,  not  onljr  by  the  grateful  admiration, 
but  by  the  prompt  imitation  of  all  other  countries ; 
and  that  the  concluding  exhortation  of  the  letter 
from  which  we  are  citing  should,  from  such  a  quar- 
ter, have  the  authority  of  a  command—"  Do  urge, 
whomever  it  may  concern,  on  your  side  of  the  wa- 
ter, to  insist  upon  these  poor  people  being  better  pro- 
vided on  their  passage.  They  are  so  crowded,  and 
so  poorly  fed,  that  they  very  frequently  reach  our 
shores  in  an  absolutely  dying  state  V* 
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such  objectors  deprecate.  The  bond  holds 
fast,  only  because  it  is  so  slight  and  unop- 
pressiye.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
"where  the  American  nation,  properly  so 
called,  is  to  be  found.  The  descendants  of 
the  Puritans  form  a  people,  and  a  great 
one;  but  they  are  not  the  nation.  The 
English  Puritans — the  chief  of  men,  whom 
it  is  the  paltry  fashion  of  this  day  to  decry 
— divided  their  vast  inheritance  between 
them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  One  body 
remained  at  home,  and  established'  the 
English  constitution  ;  one  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, and  founded  the  American  republic 
— the  two  greatest  achievements  of  modern 
times.  According  to  the  historian  Mr. 
Bancroft,  about  22,000  landed  in  New 
England  before  the  assembling  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  they  received  few  acces- 
sions afterwards.  The  same  author  com- 
putes that  their  descendants  have  now 
increased  to  about  four  millions,  including 
nearly  half  the  population  of  New  York 
and  Ohio,  but  omitting  those  who  are 
scattered  over  the  other  parts  of  the  Re- 
public, and  may  be  said  to  have  amalgam- 
mated  with  the  remainder  of  its  population. 
There  is  something  also  of  the  character  of 
a  distinct  race,  very  different  from  the  for* 
mer,  in  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  South- 
em  Atlantic  States.  Another  exists  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  the  Ger- 
man blood  prevails.  All  these,  and  many 
more  loose  and  floating  masses,  if  such  they 
may  be  called,  of  population,  are  held  to- 
gether by  the  slightest  possible  political 
union.  If  the  inhabitants  of  each  canton 
or  district  grew  up  into  a  fixed  compact 
body — ^if  they  were  not  cemented  togetner, 
as  it  were,  by  immigration  from  without  and 
intermigration  among  themselves — sectional 
interests  woald^  in  all  probability,  soon 
prevail,  and  the  Union  would  fall  in  pieces. 
Grievances  would  accumulate,  and  Repeal- 
ers would  arise  wherever  the  province  was 
forced  to  give  way  to  the  community,  were 
not  the  population  itself,  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  renewed  too  rapidly  to  admit 
of  local  sentiments  growing  to  a  head. 
And  the  succession  of  emigrants  from  Eu- 
rope, while  it  keeps  up  that  circulation 
which  seems  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
American  constitution,  at  the  same  time 
bas  some  effect  in  keeping  up  a  common 
feeling  of  kindred  amidst  these  fluctuating 
multitudes*  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
European  strangers,  besides  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Americans,  manning  their 
ships,  and  oonstnioting  their  publio  works, 


perform  an  important  part  in  the  political 
mechanism  of  their  commonwealth. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  movement  of  Eu- 
ropean emigration  itself  offers  to  the  mind^s 
vision  a  spectacle  of  the  same  silent  and 
sustained  grandeur  with  which  the  eye  is 
impressed  in  watching  the^  everlasting  flow 
of  some  deep  and  powerful  river.  It 
brings  forcibly  home  to  our  imagination, 
that  which  the  continual  bustle  of  superfi- 
cial politics  is  apt  to  make  us  forget,  the 
force  of  the  great  under-currents  which 
move  society — ^influences  so  strong  and  uni- 
form as  to  resemble  the  instincts  of  grega- 
rious animals,  and  yet  of  which  govern- 
ments know  little  or  nothing ;  which 
assemblies  cannot  control  by  their  .rhetoric, 
nor  more  powerful  journalists  arrest  or 
quicken  with  their  pens.  The  endless  pro^ 
cession  moves  ever  from  East  to  West, 
without  regard  to  the  counsels,  or  prophe- 
cies, or  speculations  of  statesmen — an  ex- 
ceeding great  army,  in  which  the  masses, 
acting  without  concert  or  knowledge  of  each, 
other,  accomplish  their  purpose  as  effectu- 
ally as  if  one  will  actuated  the  whole — 

"  Ein  lang'^nd  breiteu  Volksgewicht 
Der  erste  wnsste  vom  letzten  nicht.^' 

The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  the 
putting  in  practice  of  very  ingenious  theo- 
ries of  colonization.  We  have,  by  dint  of 
great  efforts  and  extensive  agitation, 
achieved  the  result  of  sending  out  as  many 
as  30,000  emigrants  by  government  aid 
in  one  year  (1841)  ;  and  it  was  thought, 
with  great  reason,  a  wonderful  exertion, 
with  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
keep  up  since.  Meanwhile,  the  unassisted, 
unnoticed  emigration  of  every  year  trebles 
or  quadruples  that  amount^-so  little  can 
the  laborious  efforts  of  government  keep 
pace  with  the  gigantic  operations  of  masses 
of  men  acting  on  private  motives.  Colo- 
nial affairs  have  excited  for  some  time  past 
an  unusual  degree  of  interest  and  stir  on 
the  surface 'of  society.  Much  has  been 
done  towards  rendering  our  settlements 
attractive  to  emigrants.  Not  only  govern- 
ment, but  powerful  combinations  of  capi- 
talists have  been  unsparing  in  their  induce- 
ments and  promises.  Repeatedly  has  it 
been  shown  by  economical  argument,  that 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
demned the  emigrant  to  poverty  by  selling 
their  land  too  cheap.  Yet,  if  we  look  at 
the  tables  of  emigration,  we  find  that  these 
noisy  blasts  and  counterblasts  had  abso- 
lutely no  effect  whatever  upon  it.  They 
neither  affected  its  numbere  nor  its  dii:e»- 
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tioiu  Indeed,  em^ration  to  the  United 
States  bas  increased  greatly  in  the  last  ten 
yoaiB,  while  that  to  our  American  colonies 
has,  an  the  whole,  fallen  off,  and  was  much 
greater  in  1831,  before  Mr.  W.akefield  was 
heard  of,  or  systematic  colonization  began 
to  be  preached,  than  it  has  ever  been  since. 
Afi  the  progress,  so  the  quality  of  emigra- 
tion, 80  to  speak,  has  been  always  so  steady 
as  to  show  the  pensanent  nature  of  the 
caoses  which  produce  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  supposed  attachment  of  Englishmen  to 
their  own  habits  and  political  institutions, 
these  ties  seem  as  inefficacious  to  keep  them 
on  this  side  of  the  republican  border,  as  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy.  For  many 
yeare  past,  English  emigrants  to  the  New 
World  have  gone  almost  wholly  to  the 
States  :  of  Irish,  a  considerable  majority  to 
Canada  ;  while  the  Highland  Soots  retain 
an  odd  predilection  for  the  fogs  and  rocks 
of  the  lower  colonies,  so  resembling  their 
own.  Connexion,  no  doubt,  is  one  main 
cause  which  perpetuates  these  hereditary 
tendendes  of  the  great  families  of  our  fel- 
low subjects :  neighbor  lends  neighbor  a 
helping  hand  to  lift  him  across  the  Atlan- 
tic :  families  are  transported  piece  by  piece, 
like  ready-made  houses ;  the  stone  cries  out 
of  the  wail,  and  the  beam  from  the  timber 
answeiv  it :  and  the  correspondence  be- 
tween districts  at  home  iind  abroad,  once 
formed,  is  continued  through  many  gencra- 
tioDS.  But  there  is  HMM'e  than  this  in  the 
economy  of  the  great  movement — much,  as 
we  bave  said,  of  which  governments  and 
political  reasoners  know  nothing.  What 
do  these  multitudes  eare  for  theories  of 
civil  government  ?  .  American  politics  have 
been  as  unpopular  in  this  country  for  some 
Tears  past  as  they  were  formerly  popular  : 
but  emigratioii,  as  we  have  seci»,  Las  in- 
creased steadily  all  the  while.  What,  indeed, 
are  Church  and  State,  and  ancestral  insti- 
tutions to  them,  more  than  .the  baronial 
honors  of  the  nobleman  to  the  deer  wbo 
break  out  of  his  overstocked  park  ?  ^but 
are  slavery  and  repudiation,  and  all  the 
black  spots  which  European  observation 
traces  on  the  disk  of  that  Western  sun  wbioli 
lores  them  across  the  ocean  ?  They  seek 
the  land  of  promise  ;  and  Id  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  they  find  it  a  land  of  performance. 
America  is  at  this  day,  more  than  ever, 
what  it  has  been  for  centuries,  a  great  pro- 
vidential blessing  to  an  overpeopled  Old 
World ;  the  greater,  because  not  indiscrimi- 
nate :  because  it  offers  nothing  except  to 
the  industrious  and  energetic— it  is  to  the 


brave  man  only  that  every  soil  is  a  native 
country. 

Nor  has  it  entered  into  the  calculations 
of  ordinary  thinkers  how  essentially  the  pe- 
culiarities of  American  government  and  so- 
ciety are  calculated  to  further  this  great 
design  of  Providence^  by  rendering  the 
bounties  of  nature  as  open  and  as  attractive 
as  possible  to  the  host  of  new-comers.  Wo 
have  had  condemnation  enough  expended 
of  late  on  American  institutions  ;  let  us  now 
look  a  little  at  the  favorable  side,  not  in 
respect  of  those  democratic  theories  which 
for  the  moment  have  gone  to  sleep  in  this 
country,  but  as  to  actual  every- day  prac- 
tice. The  States  might  by  this  time  have 
acquired  a  church  and  aristocracy  of  their 
own — or  have  fallen  under  a  military  mo- 
narchy— or  have  remained  under  English 
colonial  dominion  >  And  let  it  even  be  as- 
sumed that  they  would  have  enjoyed  more 
of  respectability  and  decency  .under  either 
form  of  government — would  they  bave  been 
as  attractive  to  the  emigrant  ?  If  so,  why 
is  it  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  obvious 
advantages  of  our  colonies,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  unassisted  English  and  Low- 
land Scotch  emigration  across  the  Atlantic 
— that  is,  the  emigration  of  the  better  pro- 
vided and  more  thoughtful  class — ^goes  to 
the  States  instead  of  Canada  ?  Again,  the 
Southern  provinces  of  Russia  offer,  to  the 
German  emigrant,  equally  vast  tracts  of 
unpeopled  ancl  fertile  land,  nK)re  manage- 
able for  purposes  of  settlement,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  forests,  equally  healthy, 
and  nearer  at  hand  ;  audi  every  possible  in- 
ducement is  held  out  by  the  Russian  go- 
vernment to  German  eolonists ;  they  are 
fostered  and  cared  for,  by  nobles  and  au- 
thorities, like  exotic  plants  purchased  at 
great  cost.  And  yet,  after  sixty  or  seventy 
years  of  experiments,  the  German  colonists 
in  Rnssia,  and  their  descendants,  are  said 
by  Mr.  Kolil  not  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  and  appear  to  receive  very  few  re- 
cruits. Tbo  hardy  Swabians  and  Franco- 
nians  prefer  to  cross  the  oeean  and  take 
their  chance  in  America,  where  they  are 
just  as  much  strangers  as  in  Russia  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  their  adopted  country- 
men care  not  one  straw  for  their  success  or 
discomfiture,  and  they  are  left  to  sink  or 
swim.  For  every  German  subject  whom  the 
Czar  acquires,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  gain 
nine  or  ten  citizens. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  this  marked 
prcfercuce  on  the  part  of  the  more  substan- 
tial classes  of  emigrants,  arises  from  exalt- 
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ed  political  theories,  or  eiraggerated  expec- 
tations of  wealth.  Were  euch  the  case,  the 
bubble  would  have  burst  long  ago.  People 
go  to  America,  because,  in  the  loiag  nm, 
those  who  went  before  them  have  found  it 
answer.  Nor  is  its  superior  fertility  of  soil, 
«r  advantages  of  its  climate,  which  have  pro- 
duced these  results.  They  are  owing,  in 
the  first  place,  to  political  institutions^ 
Emigrants  require  neither  patronage  nor 
encouragement  to  flourish.  They  are  not 
needed  by  the  industrious  man,  if  tolerably 
fortunate  in  his  position :  they  can  do  no- 
thing for  him  when  located  on  ungrateful 
soil :  and  to  the  idle  man  they  are  simply 
injurious  everjrwhere.  Justice  and  freedom 
alone  arc  necessary.  Not  the  nicely-ba- 
lanced and  well-considered  justice,  admi- 
nistered by  careful  lawyers  under  venerable 
codes,  which  men  enjoy  in  countries  of 
older  civiluation  ;  but  rough,  practical  jus- 
tice, administered  by  men  who  may  not  be 
always  sagacious,  or  always  incorruptible, 
but  who  understand  his  case,  and  are  guid- 
ed by  usages  which  have  grown  up  along 
with  the  outward  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Not  freedom,  as  under- 
stood by  a  political  theorist,  or  a  philoso- 
phical poet,  or  a  wandering  Arab :  but 
simply  the  license  to  do  as  nearlv  as  possi- 
ble what  a  man  pleases,  providea  he  do  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  neighbors  in  si- 
milar circumstances  with  himself,  or  oppose 
those  passions  of  the  multitude  with  which 
his  own  generally  coincide.  Of  all  this  he 
is  certain  from  the  moment  he  touches 
American  soiL  What  has  continental  Eu* 
rope  to  compare  with  this  ?  What  has 
even  England,  with  all  the  ancient  liberali- 
ty of  her  institutions,  cramped,  as  she  ine- 
vitably is,  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
existing  orders  of  society  in  a  struggling 
and  restless  position,  and  by  the  complex 
rights  of  property,  which  as  necessarily 
arise  in  a  space  so  densely  crowded  ?  Let 
US  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  ultr«- demo- 
cratic career  of  America  may  be  a  warning 
to  our  statesmen.  Her  social  and  political 
deformities  may  be,  and  we  rejoice  that 
they  are,  fully  appreciated  by  tho  educated 
classes  of  our  community,  and  juBtly  ani- 
joadverted  on  by  the  ordinary  guides  of  po- 
pular foeling.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  America  is  still  to  the  bulk  of  our  po- 
pulation the  land  of  requital  and  redress — 
the  distant  country  in  which  oppressions 
c^ase,  and  poverty  grows  full-fed  and  bold, 
in  which  fortune  opens  her  arms  to  the  cou- 
rageouS|  and  the  least  advcnturoos  looks 


forward  to  the  achievement  of  independeaoe 
and  contentment  before  he  die. 

The  direction  of  the  great  current  of  emi- 
gration, both  of  new  comers  from  Europe, 
and  wanderers  from  the  Eastern  States,  ap- 
pears to  undergo  gradual  changes,  like  every- 
thing else  in  tha%  land  of  mutability.  The 
desertion  of  the  Extern  sea-board,  wherever 
the  population  has  not  acquired  some  de- 
gree of  cohesion  by  the  growth  of  trade 
and  towns,  is  said  to  go  on  as  rapidlv  aa 
ever ;  .  and  although  attempts  have  been 
made  of  late  to  re-people  some  abandoned 
lands,  more  years  than  the  period  of  their 
brief  cultivation  must  probably  elapse,  be- 
fore they  recover  their  fertility,  and  become 
once  mote  attractive  to  emigrants.  The 
great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  north  of 
that  river  whose  left  bank  is  blighted  by 
slavery,  is  still  the  main  recipient  of  emi- 
gration, as  it  has  been  for  about  thirty 
years.  But  already  there  are  symptoms  of 
a  change  of  direction :  it  seems  that  of  late 
years  the  current  has  set  more  decidedly 
towards  the  southern  shore  of  the  Canadi- 
an lakes;  a  region  less  magnificent  in  its 
vegetation,  but  further  removed  from  slave- 
ry, possessing  a  healthier  climate,  and  en- 
joying means  of  transit  and  commerce,  to 
the  production  of  which  nature  has  con- 
tributed a  larger  share.  Cleveland,*  or 
Ma,umee,  or  Sandusky,  or  some  odier  spot 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  say  the  specu- 
lators, will  be  the  great  srowing  American 
city  of  the  latter  end  of  this  century.  Next 
in  order  comes  a  similar,  but  less  favorably 
situated  region,  the  States  of  the  far  North- 
West,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  already  receiv- 
ing a  considerable  proportion  of  the  annual 
immigration. 

Within  these  limits,  assuredly  magnifi- 
cent enough,  the  prindpal  future  expansion 
of  the  white  population  of  America  is  pro- 
bably to  take  place  :  for  the  "  Far  Wcst,»* 
however  attractive  to  the  imagination  of 
Americans,  is  not  the  destined  seat  of  a 
community  resembling  that  which  they  have 
at  present  constructed.  Nature,  so  lavish 
in  her  bounties  to  them,  has  nevertheless 

♦  In  1842,  "  of  the  articles  of  flour,  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  beef,  whisky,  com,  and  wheat,  rfew  Orleans 
exported  to  the  value  of  4,446,969  dollars:  Cleve* 
land,  4,431,799.*'  "  If  we  suppose,"  adds  Mr.  Scott 
"  what^caonot  but  be  true,  thai  all  the  other  ports  of 
the  upper  lakes  sent  eastward  as  much  as  Cleve- 
land, we  have  the  startling  fact,  that  this  lake  coun- 
try, but  yesterday  brought  under  our  notice,  already 
sends  abroad  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  human 
food  that  is  shipped  flrom  the  great  exporting  city  of 
New  Orleans,  the  once  vaunted  sole  outlet  of  tha 
MiasiMippi  valley." 
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set  them  her  own  deiiiiite  limitH,  which  they 
will  not  profitably  overstep.  From  a  line 
drawn  parallel  with,  and  one  or  two  hun- 
dred miles  west  of,  the  Mindssippi,  the 
prairie  region  extends  nnintermptedly  to 
the  Rooky  Mountains;  and  this  region, 
though  embracing  many  fertile  tracts,  is 
not  in  general  adapted  for  the  settlement 
of  a  great  agricultural  people.  As  tho 
dense  population  of  China  is  hemmed  in  to 
the  north  and  west  by  the  almost  unpeo- 
pled territory  of  the  Tartar  nomades,  or  as 
that  of  ancient  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt 
was  closely  girt  by  the  Desert,  so  that  a 
mere  line  separated  the  land  cultiyated  like 
a  garden  from  the  solitude  of  the  Arab ;  so 
likewise,  though  with  somewhat  less  marked 
eontrast,  the  populous  Mississippi  valley 
will  border  westward  on  the  land  of  pastu- 
rage. It  is  true  that  nature  has  been  boun- 
timl  to  the  Anglo-Americans,  even  in  the 
duuracter  of  their  deserts.  These  are  only 
readied  gradually.  Nature  dies  by  slow 
■neoessive  changes,  as  the  trayeller  passes 
from  the  banks  of  the  great  river  to  the 
Reeky  Mountains.  First  comes  the  tract 
of  Mattered  wood ;  then  the  uniform  and 
level  prairie ;  then  the  sandy  waste  ;  and 
even  this  is  interspersed  with  remarkable 
spots  of  fertility,  the  *'  parks"  and  '^  pens" 
cv  the  Western  trappers  and  hunters.  But, 
^>eaking  generally,  the  character  of  ex- 
teeme  aridity  prevails  throughout  the  cen- 
tral belt  of  North  America,  from  the  re- 
S'on  orsnow  to  that  of  eternal  sunshine. 
ew  Mexico,  for  example — ^justnow  the  ob- 
jeet  of  the  fierce  rapadty  of  a  people  possess- 
ing more  fertile  unoccupied  land  than  any 
other  upon  earth — is  but  a  narrow  valley, 
in  which  rain  rarely  falls,  kept  in  a  produc- 
tive state  only  by  the  greatest  economy  of 
water,  under  the  Spanish  system  of  irriga- 
tion. Its  great  Rio  del  Norte,  which  looks 
•0  imposing  on  the  maps,  is  said  to  be  sel- 
dom M>ove  knee-deep,  in  a  course  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  to  the  tide  water.  After  the 
Rocky  Mountains  have  been  passed,  the 
country  to  the  westward,  making  due  al- 
lowance for  fertile  intervals,  appearing  far 
more  luxuriant  to  the  eyes  of  tired  travel- 
lers tiian  sober  reality  warrants,  seems  to 
preserve  the  general  aspect  of  barrenness. 
The  great  Columbia  rolls  a  volume  of  sand 
and  gravel  through  shattered  mountains  of 
volcanic  rock ;  its  waters  are  said  to  '^  have 
no  fertilising  qualities,  but  to  deteriorate 
and. exhaust  the  land  which  they  overflow." 
South  of  this  river,  and  £ur  beyond  what 
ia,  or  was  recently,  the  Mexican  frontier, 


the  face  of  the  continent  appears  to  ex- 
hibit a  labyrinth  of  sierras  and  sandy  or 
SDOwy  deserts  ;  including  vast  basins  with- 
out an  outlet  for  their  waters ;  a  configura- 
tion like  that  of  the  surface  of  the  moon 
seen  through  a  telescope.  Captain  Fre* 
mont'a  narrative  of  his  desperate  winter* 
march  from  the  Columbia  to  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  reads  like  that  of  a  night- 
marc  journey  in  a  dream.  But  a  very  great 
part  of  this  region  is  stiU  unexplored. 
There  are  few  things  in  recent  travel  more 
spirit-stirring  than  the  same  travellt^r's  ac- 
count of  his  arrival  oii  the  banks  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  the  Eutawas,  the  Cas- 
pian of  America,  the  subject  of  endless  su- 
perstitious fables,  both  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish, but  on  which  boat  had  never  been^ 
launched  before  ; — ^'  H^  was  the  first  that 
ever  burst  into  that  silent  sea."* 

But  there  is  litUe  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  mysterious  recesses  conceal  anything 
more  attractive  than  what  is  already  known 
and  visited  by  explorers.  It  is  true  that 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  Colum- 
bia to  the  San  Francisco,  contain  here  and 
there  magnificent  tracts;  regions  which 
invite  the  wanderer  from  the  East,  over 
thousands  of  leagues,  to  bask  under  a  soft- 
er climate,  amidst  a  grander  vegetation  than 
even  his  own  mother  country  can  furnish. 
Nevertheless,  we  still  retain  the  doubts 
expressed  in  a  former  Number,  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  whether 
emigration  en  mofse  will  be  directed  to 
that  quarter  from  the  eastward  for  a  very 
long  period  to  come,  even  should  the 
Americans  acquire  California,  as  by  this 
time  they  possibly  have  done.  We  read 
much  of  the  colonisation  of  Oregon  in 
their  newspapers :  nevertheless,  it  seems 
that  most  of  the  few  settlers  as  yet  estab- 
lished in  that  quarter,  are  not  regular  far- 
mers, but  hunters  and  trappers,  who  have 
tired  for  a  while  of  their  wandering  life, 
and  taken  up  the  axe  and  the  spade  with 
the  usual  readiness  of  their  countrymen; 
but  who  are  pretty  sure  to  quit  them  again, 
so  soon  as  the  fit  of  civilisation  passes  off. 
The  caravans  of  emigrants  which  have 
reached  it,  have  in  many  instances  gone 
through  extremities  of  privation  and  suf- 
fering. Miseries,  such  as  Indian  tribes 
flying  from  starvation  out  of  their  dis- 
peopled hunting-grounds,  or  African  clans 
from  the  Tazxia»  of  civUized  conquerors, 
have  rarely  endured,  are  voluntarily  borne 

*  Captain  Fremont,  quoted  by  Mr.  M'Gregor, 
vcLlj  077  and  634. 
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by  wandering  colonies  of  Anglo-Americans 
in  the  mere  spirit  of  adventure.  It  is  not 
long  since  a  party  of  five  women  and  two 
men  arrived  at  an  outpost  in  California : 
they  were  the  survivors  of  sixteen,  and  had 
lived  for  weeks  on  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
companions.  The  party  had  been  sent 
forward  for  assistance  by  a  band  of  emi- 
grants who  had  btsen  surprised,  with  their 
families  and  cattle,  by  the  snow  in  the 
Sierra,  under  which,  no  doubt,  they  lie 
boried.  Our  astonishment  at  the  extraor- 
dinary energy,  and  no  less  extraordinary 
restlessness  of  character,  by  which  these 
obstades  are  overcome,  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  enormous  impediments 
which  they  offer  to  the  advantageous  exten- 
sion of  American  empire  to  the  Pacific. 

The  wide  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
will  therefore  present,  in  the  course  of 
years,  the  aspect  of  an  immense  pastoral 


wild  republics  of  South  America,  the  free 
Guacho  lives  in  a  sort  of  clannish  depen- 
dence on  the  great  proprietors.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  contrary  to  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  Anglo- American 
race ;  and,  should  the  present  form  of  the 
Republic  last  so  long,  it  will  be  curious  to 
see  how  a  polity,  whose  extreme  elasticity 
already  enaoles  it  to  comprehend  the  tra- 
ders and  manufacturers  of  the  East,  the 
farmers  of  the  North-west,  and  the  sugar 
and  cotton  planters  of  the  South,  within  the 
same  voluntary  association,  will  be  affected 
by  the  introduction  of  an  element  se  new, 
and  so  unlike  anything  at  present  included 
in  its  dominion. 

But  the  great  Federation  has  withstood 
trials  quite  as  severe.  While  the  combina- 
tion of  snrrounding  political  cireumstanoes 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  only  on  the 
threshold  of  its  momentous  destiny,  there 


country,  resembling  Australia  and  the  States  is  a  force  and  profvsion  of  life  in  all  its 


of  La  Plata  in  modern  times*  Stcfa,  at 
least,  must  be  its  general  character,  though 
diversified  by  the  cultivated  valleys  of  its 
ereat  rivers.  Among  the  many  varieties  of 
industry  to  which  the  versatility  of  Ameri- 
can genius  has  been  applied,  the  rearing  of 
stock  has  hitherto  been  the  least  favorite. 
It  is  not  a  national  pursuit.  It  is  now 
chiefly  confined  to  the  unfavorable  dimate 
of  New  En^and  and  New  York ;  and  is 
perhaps  the  least  forward  braneh  of  agri- 
oolture  throughout  the  States.     Although 


prairies  for  the  last  twenty  years,  scarcely  a 
Deginning  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
the  art  of  turning  them  to  that  purpose 
which  they  are  so  peculiarly  calculatea  to 
serve.  But  the  time  must  arrive  when  these 
plains  shall  become  the  greatest  sheep  and 
cattle  farms  of  the  world — swarming  with 
domesticated  animals,  as  they  once  swarmed 
with  wild,  before  the  hunters  of  the  East 
had  made  a  solitude  of  them,  and  intro- 
duced that  interregnum  of  desolation  which 
now  prevails.  The  Indians,  indeed,  must 
first  have  disappeared,  or  do  in  some  way 
reclaimed  from  their  predatory  habits ;  but 
the  former  catastrophe  seems  fast  approach- 
ing. The  addition  of  this  new  component 
part  to  the  existing  members  of  the  great 
Republic  may  give  rise  to  some  curious  po- 
litical speculations.  It  should  seem  tnat 
this  species  of  industry  cannot  be  carried 
on — at  least,  it  never  has  been — except  by 
large  proprietors  of  flocks  and  herds;  and 
the  pastoral  form  of  society  has  ever  par- 
taken of  the  patriarchal.     Even  in  the 


functions  which  bespeaks  it  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Without  apparent  root  in  the 
soil,  without  any  hold  on  traditional  obseir- 
anee,  such  as  ancient  monarchies  possess ; 
without  that  strength  in  its  executive,  by 
which  newer  political  bodies  usually  seek  to 
supply  their  want  of  moral  power ;  it  has 
already  withstood  tempest  -  sifter  tempest, 
and  outlived  successive  prophets  of  ruin.  A 
mere  handful  of  provinces,  casuallv  united 
in  resistanoe  to  England,  and  en  the  point 
of  falling  to  pieces  when  the  necessity  ef 


population  has  begvn  to  spread  over  the  resistance  ceased,  it  acquired  at  that  critical 


moment  a  new  constitution,  which  knit  the 
dii^ointed  members  firmly  togethw".  A 
second  war,  undertaken  against  the  will  of 
one-third  ef  its  component  States,  appeared 
to  threaten  it  afresh  with  dissolution;  it 
ended  in  strengthening  the  Union,  throudi 
a  new  infusion  of  national  spirit,  and  by 
rousing  a  eommon  sentiment,  which  ab- 
sorbed sectional  jealousies  and  passions. 
Next  came  the  consummation  of  the  victoiy 
obtained  by  the  democratic  party  in  their 
long  struggle  with  the  federalists — a  victory 
which  seemed  to  threaten  with  speedy  de- 
struction the  bond,  which  it  had  neen  the 
principle  of  the  latter  to  vindicate  and 
maintain.  But  Providence  overruled  this 
danger  also  to  a  contrary  issue:  for  the 
State  authorities,  which  could  not  long  have 
endured  the  stricter  yoke  intended  bv  the 
federalists,  submitted  easily  to  the  modified 
control  which  the  disciples  of  Jefferson 
vested  in-  the  central  government.  Thb 
nation  overflowed  across  the  bounding  AUe- 
ghanies,  and  spread  over  the  wide  VMley  of 
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the  Mississippi,  and  it  was  pronoxmced  by 
friends,  as  well  as  enemies,  that  the  exten- 
sion of  empire  would  inevitably  lead  to  dis- 
mption.  Contrary  to  all  anticipation,  this 
▼ery  extension  has  preserved  the  unity  of 
the  republic.  The  growine  separation  of 
North  and  South,  divided  in  interest,  and 
hostile  in  feeling,  was  prevented  from 
coming  into  direct  collision  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  Western  States.  This 
third  and  powerful  element  kept  the  others 
together  in  con^pulaory  harmony ;  and,  in 
the  same  matmer,  every  subsequent  addi- 
tion has  tended  to  strengthen  the  fabric 
rather  than  to  bring  it  down.  The  wider 
the  dominion  of  the  federation  spreads,  the 
greater  the  number  of  local  interests  and 
populations  comprehended  within  its  boun- 
dary, the  less  appears  to  be  the  probability 
that  any  particular  local  interest  can 
threaten  the  general  weal — that  dissensions 
between  particular  sections  are  destined  to 
endanger  the  security  of  the  Union.  It 
has  stood  the  shocks  of  commercial  distoess, 
aad  the  extravagance  of  commercial  pros- 
perity ;  it  has  not  been  enfeebled  by  the 
impulse  given  to  party  spirit  under  a  long 
and  idle  peace ;  it  seems  to »  encounter  no 
material  danger  from  the  questionable  suc- 
eeases  of  a  war  of  invasion  and  of  tK>nquest ; 
for  wars  waged,  like  those  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, by  hired  armies  and  jealously- 
controlled  generals,  are  not  very  likely  to 
produce  a  Caesar  or  Napoleon.  As  far  as 
human  sagacity  can  foresee,  the  clouds 
which  enveloped  the  birth  of  the  confedera- 
cy haye  cleared  away.  There  is  no  pecu- 
liar political  danger  now  impending,  which 
has  not  been  incurred  and  surmounted 
already,  and  of  which  American  statesmen 
cannot  estimate  the  amount,  and  may  not 
be  expected  to  guard  against  the  shock. 
Yet  the  changeful  aspect  of  the  times  fills 
the  mind  of  the  calmest  observer  with  mis- 
^Tings;  and,  while  he  gazes*  with  admira- 
tion and  awe  on  the  portentous  fabric  of 
American  greatness,  he  shrinks  from  found- 
ii^  any  confident  speculations  on  its  perma- 
nence. There  is  a  secret  enemy  within, 
who  noiselessly  saps  the  strongest  institu- 
tions. If  ^e  North  American  republic 
should  fall  to  pieces  in  our  day — and  we 
believe  that  every  friend  to  human  happi- 
ness must  now  wish  the  catastrophe  averted 
—it  will  probably  be  neither  from  conquest 
nor  defeat,  external  prosperity  nor  adver- 
sity, but  firom  moral  weakness  at  home. 
The  eorruptiCn  of  the  administrative  de- 
pikrtmenta  of  a  goveioment  is  one  of  that 


class  of  evils  which  are  submissively  endured 
for  many  years,  until  they  appear  to  have 
become  a  part  of  the  very  constitution  of 
society ;  but  against  which,  sooner  or  later, 
public  indignation  suddenly  rises,  shatter- 
ing to  pieces  the  whole  edifice  in  its  impa- 
tience of  the  rotten  materials.  It  is  not 
for  strangers  to  estimate  the  real  amount 
and  pressure  of  danger  of  this  description 
on  the 'institutions  of  a  foreign  country. 
They  can  but  compare  and  balance  the  state- 
ments of  native  observers ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  they  are  bound  to  make  great  i^ow* 
ances  for  the  exaggerations  both  of  honest 
patriots  and  diBappointed  partisans.  Nor 
would  we  willingly  give  vent  to  the  gloomy 
anticipations  which  must  inevitably  arise, 
were  we  to  adopt  too  literally  the  deserip- 
tions  given  by  Americans  thetoselves,  of  the 
recent  workings  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  their  system.  For  the 
day,  which  shall  see  that  vast  dominion 
parodied  out  between  independent  and  jar- 
ring States,  imitating,  with  ampler  meau 
and  fiercer  resolution,  the  mutual  hatred  of 
the  wretched  republics  of  Spanish  descent 
— however  that  day  may  be  invoked  by  op- 
pressed neighbors  and  by  political  enemies 
— will  retard,  for  generations  to  follow,  the 
progress  of  America,  which  is  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  in  its  widest  and  freest 
field  of  action. 


DssTRuonon  of  Ceurtlky-Hall,  tbi  Skat  of 
Earl  FBRREasw—Shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  on 
Taesdar  morning,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  above 
fieat,  which  (with  the  exceptidn  of  th6  senraDtt' 
apastlnentt)  has  been  redaced  to  a  heap  of  mSns  to- 
gether wilh  the  furniture,  library,  and  armory.  The 
fire  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Leadbetter  the  butler, 
who  was  awakened  by  hearing  a  sort  or  crackling 
noise,  as  If  some  penons  were  attempting  to  break 
into  the  mansion.  He  dressed  himself  as  hastily 
as  possible,  and,  upon  going  from  his  bedroom,  hie 
discovered  that  the  house  was  on  firs  and  that  the 
flames  were  issuing  from  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows. Expresses  were  immediately  aent  off  for  the 
fire-engines  from  UUozeter  and  Stafford,  and.  about 
three  o'clock  the  Stafford  engine,  with  Inspector 
Wollaston  and  assistants,  arrived ;  bat  the  fire  had 
gained  such  an  ascendency  that  all  ^t  could  be 
done  was  to  save  the  servants*  apartments,  and  it 
appeared  that  no  engine  was  kept  at  Uttozeter.  So 
great  was  the  heat  of  the  fire,  that,  upon  looking 
over  the  ruins,  the  swords  from  the  armory  were 
found  blended  tc^gether,  and  the  bodes  were  one 
black  mast.  It  is  repoited  that  the  property  is  in- 
sured, but  to  what  extent  could  not  be  ascertained^ 
The  mansion  had  lately  been  under  repair,  and  the 
noble  earl  was  expected  there  in  about  a  formight 
fnm,  Staunton  Harold. 
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HiSToHY  b  an  odd  conglomeration  of 
events,  and  cannot  well  be  otherwise ;  so 
we  must  tolerate  what  is  the  very  nature 
and  essence  of  the  commodity.  The  med- 
ley, to  be  sure,  is  a  strange  one.  ^'  That 
which  dissatisfies  me  with  history,"  says  a 
French  writer,  ^'  is,  that  all  which  I  now 
see  must  be  one  day  history.'^  This,  how- 
ejeTj  is  not  our  source  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  ''Old  Almanac,"  as  it  has  been 
styled.  An  old  almanac  is  a  faithful  re- 
cord, and  we  would  rather  have  a  faithful 
chronology  of  events  than  a  diffuse  history, 
infected  with  a  writer's  partialities,  or  stuffed 
with  errors  which  originate  in  the  neglect 
of  proper  authorities.  One  writer  of  histo- 
ry is  partial  to  royalty,  and  will  qualify 
vices  on  a  throne  which  he  declares  unpar- 
donable in  private  life  ;  but  then  his  style 
is  captivating,  and  anything  will  pass  with 
a  captivating  style ;  with  that,  truth  may  be 
kept  out  of  sight.  There  is  the  little  ex- 
minister  of  France,  M.  Thiers,  he  prefers 
dory  to  all  things — the  bubble  glory — and 
18  the  best  administrator  of  consolation  for 
national  reverses  that  we  ever  met  with. 
His  countrymen  having  the  worst  of  a  bat- 
tle, he  comforts  himself  that  i/Bneh  or  such 
a  thing  had  been  done,  the  reverse  in  the 
combat  would  have  been  on  the  othw  side. 
In  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
for  example,  he  speaks  of  two  or  three 
French  vessels  that  would  have  carried  ours 
by  boarding,  if  a  broadside  from  the  Eng- 
Itfh  had  not  tumbled  over  the  boarders  at 
the  critical  moment.  There  was  the  rub  ! 
These  are  ingenuities,  and  possess  some  at- 
traction of  themselves,  cince  nothing  more 
invites  a  reader  than  an  unlooked-for,  un- 
thought  of,  argument.  If  the  sole  aim  of 
writing  had  been  to  get  a  ''  paper  kingdom," 
we  might  excuse  it ;  but,  despite  the  reams 
of  diidbonored  quires,  we  trust  there  are 
nobler  ends  in  writing  than  apud  imperiium 
vuigus  ob  vefUosa  nomen  actis. 

Historical  incredulity  is  very  allowable  in 
reading  former  history,  because  we  cannot 
get  at  nets  remote  from  our  own  time.  One 
writer  misrepresents  and  another  distorts. 
One  will  stand  up  for  his  own  side  most  pe- 
remptorily, like  the  Scotchwoman  in  1745, 
who,  hearing  a  neighbor  exclaim,  ''  God 
stand  by  the  ri^ht,  cried  "  God  stand  by 
Hamilton's  regunent|   right  or  wrong!" 


There  is  nothing  like  partisanship ;  the 
Clarendons  and  Bumets  of  their  time  are 
models  of  that.  It  is  lucky  we  may  learn 
experience  from  that  which  is  not  strictly 
correct,  and  so  hold  partial  writers  as  of 
some  value,  only  because  we  can  find  so  few 
that  are  otherwise. 

Memoirs  and  letters  are  the  legs  of  histo- 
ry; upon  these  stands  the  suprntructure. 
The  testimony  of  some  events  gets  weak 
among  living  men.  If  unrecorded  in  print, 
and  so  to  record  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  would,  at  the  time  they  occurred,  be 
impossible,  they  are  soon  forgotten,. if  ever 
made  public  at  all,  and  in  a  new  generation 
are  not  credited,  if  they  militate  against  the 
feeling  or  predisposition  of  the  existing 
hour.  We  chanced  to  mention,  one  day, 
the  undoubted  fact  of  the  forgery  of  assignats 
in  England,  about  fifty-four  years  ago,  and 
the  notable  expedient  of  sending  them  into 
France  to  min  the  finances  there  during  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration ;  and  we  reminded  the 
parties  to  whom  our  conversation  was  ad- 
dressed, that  at  the  very  moment  our  gor 
vemment  was  busy  hanging  up  men  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  forginff  one-pound  notes. 
We  were  not  credited,  because  the  superior 
political  morality  of  our  own  time  would  not 
permit  such  actions  to  be  credited  so  near 
our  own  day.  Independently  of  this,  the 
passing  of  such  forgeries  anywhere,  it  is 
now  known,  would  only  injure  innocent 
holders,  and  could  not  really  a£kct  the 
finances  of  a  State,  however  deranged  ;  in 
the  times  of  which  we  spoke  they  did  not 
know  this.  But  because  the  integrity  and 
knowledge  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord 
John  Russell  are  superior  in  this  advanced 
age  to  those  of  statesmen  in  past  daya,  the 
inference  of  ignorance  is,  that  such  deeds 
could  not  have  occurred.  We  were  once 
told,  on  mentioning  the  circumstance, 
that  it  was  a  tale  of  Cobbett's,  because 
that  writer  had  somewhere  alluded  to  the 
circumstance ;  it  was  incredible.  We  were 
obliffed  to  give  chapter  and  verse  in  relation 
to  that  of  which,  of  very  few  acquaiuted 
with  the  facts,  we  happened  to  oe  one. 
We  may  add,  singular  as  it  shdl  seem,  that 
a  principal  agent  in  this  affair  is  actually 
now  living  at  a  very  advanced  age,  though 
most  likeh^,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the 
secret  will  die  with  him.    Now  this  is  a 
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fact  for  history ;  history  has  it  not.  Yet 
th'^  narrow  escape  of  W—  was  worthy  of 
heins^  placed  npon  record ;  ^'  Blifil  and 
Black  George  "  were  nothinfi^  to  it. 

H4sham  called  Junins  a  liar,  and  charg- 
ed him  with  falsehood  ;  almost  every  his- 
torian, too,  has  done  something  very  like' 
tbis  npon  the  mere  take-for-granted  of  his 
own  mind.  It  was  impossible  that  dnkes 
and  great  men  of  that  day  conld  be  gnilty 
of  many  \hings  which  Jnnios  charges  npon 
thpin.  Why  impossible  ?  because  they  were 
dnkes  !  No  other  answer  can  be  given.  It 
appears  from  Horace  Walpole's  disclosures, 
tuat  these  charges  were  essentially  tme. 
Now,  the  mere  opinion  of  an  historian  is  no 
better  than  onr  own,  nnless  he  wrote  what 
be  saw.  He  must  give  us  fact,  and  we 
fhi\]l  be  content  to  draw  our  own  conclu- 
sions. We  do  not  want  the  virtues  nor 
vices  of  the  world  exaggerated ;  neither  do 
wr  want  palliatives.  Let  us  be  as  if  set  on 
a  high  mountain,  from  thence  beholding 
the  tomuhs,  chances,  hopes,  fears,  depres- 
sions, and  elevations  of  the  past  with  indif- 
ference ;  we  thus  shall  be  better  able  to  take 
lessons  for  the  present  time.  Why,  tben, 
should  we  not  have  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  as  far  as  human  fallibility 
will  permit  ?  But  have  historians  given 
this.^  nay,  have  they  extracted  the  truth 
even  from  memoirs  ? 

There  is  Southey,  one  of  the  most  credu- 
lous of  mankind,  who  has  been  praised  for 
his  Life  of  Neisouy  the  style  of  which  is 
admitted  to  be  beautiful:  he  has  been 
praised  for  history  full  of  errors  ;  for  bio- 
graphy is  history:  while  his  Peniniular 
Wofy  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  would 
do  as  well  for  that  as  for  any  war — not  bet- 
ter. Well,  these  have  been  lauded  to  the 
skies. 

Taking  up  the  Life  of  Nehon  the  other 
day,  we  find  Southey,  who  had  crossed  the 
sea,  and  ought  to  have  known  what  that 
element  and  its  shores  are,  gravely  record- 
ing that  Dr.  Clark,  about  three  years  after 
the  Intile  of  the  Nile,  found  the  remains  of 
the  slain  on  the  shore  of  Aboukir  Bay  !* 

•  The  mendacious,  much-laaded  Dr.  Clark,  in 
his  Travds^  gives  an  account  of  a  magnificent  en- 
tertainment which  the  Anglo-Indian  army  gave  to 
tliat  of  Europe,  when  the  former  arrived  in  Egypt  to 
co-operate  in  the  conquest,  under  Abercromby.  The 
Doctor,  as  an  ofc-witness^  describes  the  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  Eastern  luxuries  exhibited  upon  the  occasion, 
startling  the  reader  with  the  sudden  revival  of  Ori- 
ental grandeurs  in  the  Anglo-English  camp.  What 
the  r^  truth  was  the  reader  may  see  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Sir  David  Bavrd^  who  laments  that,  from  the 
non-arrival  of  their  baggage,  they  had  none  of  the 


Had  he  asked  himself  how  long,  on  a  flat 
sandy  shore  any  where,  much  less  on  that 
burning  shore,  bodies  washed  up  would  re- 
main visible,  he  must  have  felt  that  he  was 
recording  what  was  not  true — ^what  could 
not  be  true  hardly  of  a  single  bone  of  those 
who  died  in  that  "  glorious  victory."  The 
writers  of  histbry  must  look  to  it  in  future^ 
and  not  copy  the  marvels  of  wonder-writing 
travellers  without  reflection.  We  must  not 
have  strained  inferences  drawn  from  pre- 
mises which  could  supply  them  to  no  other 
upon  earth  but  their  own  exclusive  under- 
standings. Some,  it  is  true,  have  extraor- 
dinary gifts  in  vision.  A  writer  has  spoken 
of  otfe  Ketellus,  who  had  an  ^'  especial 
grace"  to  see  devils  and  to  talk  with  them ! 
Hume  did  not  know  the  distance  from 
Worcester  to  Shrewsbury;  he  would  not 
rise  and  cross  his  study  to  seek  a  ref^ence  ; 
yet  where  fact  may  be  wanting  in  ^roof,  we 
find  no  deficiency  of  partial  inferenee  a|nd 
false  coloring.  A  writer,  it  will  be  adt^it- 
ted,  has  often  to  combat  bis  own  party  bias, 
and  sometimes  his  own  incredulity,  when 
he  casts  his  regard  upon  the  ever-varying 
hues  of  men  and  things.  The  stream  of 
time,  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  years^ 
sweeps  away  shoals  and  abrades  promonto- 
ries, until  no  semblance  of  them  remaining, 
their  ever  having  had  an  existence  becomes 
doubtful,  without  much  pains-taking  refer- 
ence. We  are  seldom  aware  of  the  extent 
of  change  things  undergo  sometimes,  in  a 
space  of  time  wholly  irreconcilable  in  our 
own  view  with  any  but  a  long-protracted 
period.  The  events  of  the  last  fifty  years 
have  efleoted  more  extraordinary  alterations 
in  the  world  than  the  century  and  a  half 
preceding  had  done  ;  and  these  alterations 
are  most  of  them  within  the  reach  of  hu- 
man memory.  Yet,  though  thus  proxi- 
mate, they  are  forgotten  by  most  of  those 
who  lived  through  them.  Only  a  few  of 
the  living  take  notes  of  the  events  that 
have  passed  by  them,  as  they  themselves 
went  jog-trot  along  the  highway  of  life. 
They  were  too  much  occupied  with  their 
own  cares  or  pleasures,  and  in  old  age  have 
forgotten  most  of  the  remarkable  events  of 
their  own  time,  because  the  records  of  their 
own  selfishness  supplanted  those  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  ;  they  can  always  go  back 
to  incidents  affecting  themselves  alone  ;  for 
the  mass  of  mankind,  though  neither  corn- 
commonest  conveniences  to  offfer  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  friends  ^  they  were  forced  to  stick 
candles  npon  hoops  to  light  up  the  tables.  Poor 
Bruce  was  censured  for  what  he  was  not;  Clark 
has  never  been  censured  for  what  he  too  truly  was. 
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posed  of  mdividnals  of  sense  nor  even  of  [instance  it  is  more  tban  usually  untenable, 
strong  passions,  are  uniformly  interested.   "*        ''     '*'         '''  *         ^' 

Hence  works  of  genius  and  taste  are  secon- 
dary things  in  countries  where  the  people 
do  not  find  an  interest,  or  something  to  be 
got  by  esteeming  them ;  an  abstract  lore 
for  them  belonging  only  to  cultivated  intel- 
lect and  an  extended  mind.  History  would 
find  a  wonderful  aid,  if  only  two  or  three 
living  men,  contemporaries  in  public  life, 
had  noted,  as  they  came  upon  the  stage  of 
humanity,  all  they  saw  or  knew,  as  old  Pe- 
pys  has  done — two  or  three  only  at  a  time, 
during  the  successive  centuries  from  the 
Conqueror.  We  should  then  get  at  those 
virtues  and  crimes  of  men  which  partial  his- 
torians gloss  over,  or  could  gain  little 
knowledge  of,  or  that  have  departed  into 
oblivion.  The  changes  have  been  30  strange, 
and  often  so  momentous  in  their  nature, 
even  within  the  scope  of  human  memory— 
they  are  so  antagonist  in  their  character  to 
what  preceded  them,  and  what  preceded  is 
so  strange  to  the  present  generation,  that 
in'either  case  no  one  takes  them  in. 

A  few  days  ago  we  took  up  the  papers  of 
Nelson,  which,  with  those  of  Wellington, 
are  invaluable  as  historical  documents, 
though  different  in  their  nature,  the  one 
giving  a  pictu^  of  the  individual,  the  other 
relating  only  to  public  events.  They  are 
lasting  monuments  of  the  distinguished 
names  they  commemorate,  a  hundred  limes 
more  worthy,  and  also  more  imperishable, 
than  the  brass  castings — statues  they  can 
scarcely  be  called — ^with  which,  in  our  low 
state  of  art,  commonplace  minds  imagine 
wo  confer  the  more  lasting  renown — ^the 
glorious  and  immortal  memory !  Admira- 
ble as  guides  for  history,  the  memoirs  of 
Nelson  furnish  an  instance  of  those  deduc- 
tions to  which  allusion  has  been  before 
made,  and   the    circumstances    attendant 


upon  them  having  happened  within  human  Mdual,  yet  living,  an  officer  who  was  with 


memory,  admit  of  being  established  for  ever, 
one  way  or  another.  We  could  have  done 
it  ourselves,  from  information  equal  to  per- 
sonal knowledge.  There  must  surely  be 
some  Uving  who  could  have  done  it  from 
that  very  knowledge.  Tbus,  for  example, 
the  editor  of  the  work  seems  to  think  that 
the  conduct  of  Lady  Hamilton  and  Nelson 
was,  at  one  time,  guaranteed  against  equi- 
vocality by  the  fact  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's station  in  life.  Now  this  is  the  sort 
of  inference  too  frequently  employed  in  his- 
tory of  every  kind,  and  is  that  to  which 
recourse  should  never  be  had  but  when  de- 
monstration is  imposdble.    In  the  present 


from  the  history  of  the  parties.  Before  we 
can  adopt  an  idea  so  contrary  to  the  expe- 
rience of  all  time,  as  well  as  to  the  know- 
ledge of  those  acquainted  with  the  world, 
we  must  admit,  with  the  uneducated,  that 
the  place  makes  the  man.  It  is  true,  that, 
in  externals,  we  should  be  ashamed  to  act 
as  people  distinguished  in  life,  people  of 
rank  and  fashion,  acted  a  few  years  ago. 
Our  vices  may  be  as  great,  but,  at  all  events, 
we  are  properly  ashamed  to  display  them ; 
we  are  grown  more,  discreet  in  our  great 
world ;  we  cover  ourselves  in  the  sight  of 
others  with  a  mdsk  of  external  morality : 
this  is  one  step  gained,  at  least.  What 
individuals  of  rank,  what  peeresses  or  lady- 
commoners,  would  now  attend  public  mas- 
querades, where  princes  of  the  blood  and 
their  companions  of  easy  virtue,  and  para- 
sites of  all  sorts,  mingled  as  well  ?  Yet 
this  continually  occurred  at  the  old  Pan- 
theon masquerades.  The  thing  is  perfectly 
incredible  now.  A  British  lady  of  rank 
would  feel  indignant  were  it  supposed  that 
she  could  be  present  at  such  a  place  ;  yet 
was  the  pride  of  rank  as  great  then  as  it  is 
now — perhaps  morality  was  as  prevalent ; 
but  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  see  the  de- 
sire prevail,  in  all  ranks,  of  shunning,  be- 
fore the  public  at  least,  the  appearance  of 
evil.  Still,  no  one  would  judge  nowadays 
by  a  man ^6  position  in  life  of  the  quality  of 
his  moral  feeling. 

Fact  is  everything,  surmise  can  only  be 
admitted  when  tenable.  We  do  not  assent 
to  such  inferences.  We  know  two  indi- 
viduals, one.  of  whom  has  not  long  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  all  three — with  Nelson,  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Hamilton ;  who  had  visited  Sir 
William  at  Naples,  and  had  entertained 
all  three  in  England.     We  know  one  indi- 


Nelson  t^  years,  and  we  were  acquainted' 
with  three  of  his  officers  in  the  Victory. 
Again  and  again  was  Lady  Hamilton's  du- 
pery of  that  great  man  talked  over  bj^them 
and  us,  always  terminating  in  the  admission 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
cases  of  the  power  of  woman  on  record. 
Lady  Hamilton  not  only  damaged  the  great 
seaman  in  the  matter  of  mor&ty,  but  her 
influence  cast  the  only  blot  upon  his  fair 
fame  as  a  British  officer.  Captain  Foote's 
statement  is  substantially  true.  Nelson 
was  a  ample-minded  man,  who,  from  being 
incapable  of  deceit  himself,  did  not  easily 
credit  it  in  another.    He  was  a  man  of  con- 
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fined  kBOwletlge  oot  of  hi«  profesfflon.  He 
conld  not  adapt  his  babits  to  matters  of  a 
oommon  cbaracter  in  oiyil  life.  It  will 
hardly  be  credited,  but  it  is  true^  that  one 
of  oar  informants,  above  spoken  of,  one 
day  took  Nelson  into,  his  pbaeton-and-four 
for  a  dri7e«  The  horses  were  lively,  but 
perfectly  well  broken  in.  In  a  few  minutes 
this  great  man  became  uneasy,  and  then, 
with  evident  marks  of  nervousness,  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  set  down,  con- 
fessing his  fears  of  being  run  away  with,  of 
which  there  was  not  the  remotest  danger ; 
but  the  situation  was  novel  to  him-^yet 
this  was  the  hero  of  the  Nile  and  Trafal- 
gar ;  the  bravoi chief  who,  in  the  midst  of 
the  bloody  fight  at  Copenhagen,  exulted 
at  being  in  such  a  sbene.  It  is  not  won- 
derful that  the  splendor  of  a  oourt,  and  the 
arts  of  a  cunning  courtesan,  should  dupe 
one  whose-  life  had  been  passed  on  the  great 
waters,  where  oourage  and  plain  dealing 
were  customary  virtues,  and  by  whom  the 
profligacy  and  corruption  of  civil  life  could 
neither  be  comprehended  nor  credited. 
Unaccustomed  to  a  court  he  was  dazzled  by 
the  attention  paid  to  him,  and  by  the  flat- 
tery of  the  infamous  Queen  of  Naples,  as 
well  as  by  the  notice  of  the  imbecile  king, 
through  Lady  Hamilton's  instrumentality. 
It  was  human  weakness,  a  frailty  of  humanity. 
The  fame  of  the  conquering  hero  flattered 
the  vanity  of  the  self-assumed  Cleopatra, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  playing  her  own 
ambitious  game  with  the  queen.  Southey, 
in  his  wonted  mode,  skulks  the  affair  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  and  all  connected  with  it. 
He  doubtless  knew  the  truth,  but  he  acted 
in  the  Tulgar  mode  of  evading  it.  It  be- 
came such  an  historian  to  admit  what  could 
not  be  denied ;  to  explain  that  great  men 
had,  under  the  unfortunate  allotments  of 
humanity,  too  often  corresponding  faults 
just  as  Uttle  men  have  theirs,  quoting  past 
examples.  The  professional  merits  of  Nel- 
son were  so  great,  his  patriotism  so  distin- 
gidahed,  his  leal  and  courage  so  transeen- 
dant,  his  general  humanity  so  often  proved, 
and  his  single-mindedness  so  conspicuous, 
that  Jesuitism  was  unnecessary. 

But  to  return  to  the  memoirs  and  letters. 
The  life  of  Lady  Hamilton  was  a  standing 
evidence  against  Sir  William's  position  con- 
ferring upon  him  any  very  remarkable  deli- 
cacy of  feeUng;  he  had  lived  too  long 
among  the  most  licentious  people  in  the 
world  to  cherish  any  of  those  niceties  in 
oonrdy  intercourse,  which  his  situation 
might  be  supposed  to  carry  ifith  it.    He 


had  been  equerry  to  George  III.,  and  went 
as  ambassador  to  Naples  in  the  year  J764, 
when  he  was  only  thirty^four  years  old. 
He  remained  in  the  same  post  for  thirty-six 
yei^rs,  for  he  was  seventy  when  he  returned 
to  England  in  1800.  The  immoral  habits 
of  the  Neapolitan  court  must,  therefore, 
have  been  familiar  to  him  ;  and  familiarity 
with  immorality  introduces  its  toleration. 
He  was  far  from  wanting  ability ;  he 
studied  the  antiquities  of  Italy  in  a  noble 
Add  for  the  purposes,  and  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  natural  history.  His 
collection  of  Etruscan  vases  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  is  considered  flne 
and  almost  unique. 

Sir  William  lost  his  first  wife  in  1782,  at 
Naples,  when  he  was  in  his  fifty-second 
year.  Her  loss  was  equally  injurious  to 
society  and  to  Sir  William's  conjugal  f&me 
afterwards.  She  was  a  most  accomplished 
and  exemplary  lady.  ^'  She  was  like  a 
mother  to  me,"  said  our  informant.  ''  I 
was  in  Naples  in  my  twentieth  year.  She 
advised  me  for  my  good,  cautioned  me 
against  the  base  character  of  the  courtiers, 
and  even  of  the  literary  men  and  artists, 
who  partook  of  the  same  vices.  Placed 
amid  the  most  corrupted  society  in  Europe, 
she  preserved  a  virtuous  dignity,  overawed 
the  profligates  with  whom  she  came  into  con- 
tact, and  possessed  unbounded  influence 
over  her  husband.  Her  virtues  were  strictly 
domestic ;  she  received  the  numerous  visi- 
tors at  her  husband's  hotel  with  great  grace, 
but  was  compelled  to  hear,  and  heara  with 
disgust,  the  licentious  conversation  around 
her.  Her  husband's  house  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  artists,  philosophers,  and  musi- 
cians, all  tainted  with  the  loose  manners  of 
the  court  in  which  they  mingled,  and  holding 
language  that  no  virtuous  woman  could  tole- 
rate in  any  other  situation — there  it  was  not 
regarded  as  of  any  moment.  The  king's 
only  amusement  was  killing  animals;  he 
was  a  worn-out  Bourbon,  whose  words  and 
deeds  partook  equally  of  that  exhaustion 
of  mental  power,  or  rather  of  that  incurable 
imbecility,  which  marked  the  race  in  other 
countries." 

At  such  a  court  a  man  like  Sir  William, 
though  strictly  attending  to  his  diplomatic 
duties,  and  a  lover  of  his  country,  becoming 
a  widower,  and,  rapidly  advancing  towards 
the  last  age  of  life,  was  still  an  admirer  of 
the  sex.  The  second  Lady  Hamilton,  a 
remarkably  fine-grown  woman,  had  been  a 
servant-girl  in  Wales.  She  removed  to 
London,  where  she  lost  her  virtue.    She 
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sat  for  some  time  as  a  female  model  to  ar- 
tists, and   became  the  kept-mistress   of  a 
young  man  in  the  army,  said  to  have  been 
related  to  Sir  William.     Calling  one  day 
upon  bis  relation,  Sir  William  was  greatly 
struck  with   her  fine  figure,  and  paid  her 
much   attention.     He  declared  she  was   a 
perfect  fac-simile  of  the  antique,  her  form 
pure  Grecian.     In  a  little  time,  becoming 
enamored  of  her,  he  determined  she  should 
be  ^'  his  Grecian,"  as  he  used  to  express  it. 
At  length  she  manoeuvred  so  well,  that  Sir 
William,  to  secure  her  person,  married  her, 
and  introduced  her  at  the  Neapolitan  court. 
She  possessed  plain  good  sense,  which  Sir 
WilUam   cultivated ;    she  was   artful   and 
ambitious,  and  having  tasted  of  luxuries, 
to  the  possession  of  which  she  had  nne:^ 
pectedly  been  raised,  she  felt  an  ardent 
desire  to  enjoy  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 
It  does  not  seem  that  she  added  avarice  to 
her  other  failings,  for  she  sent  over  money 
to  the  humble  family  in  Wales  that  had  once 
befriended  her — if  we  recollect  rightly,  at 
Brecon.  She  had  picked  up  some  ideas  about 
art  from  the  artists  to  whom  she  had  sat, 
and  this  taste,  also.  Sir  William  cultivated. 
He  introduced  her  at  court,  where  she  be- 
came a  great  favorite  with  the  kin/;  and 
queen,  and  lost  no  means  of  exerting  over 
them  a  considerable  influence.     For  such  a 
court  it  cannot  be  denied  that  her  previous 
life  and  easy  manners  supereminently  quali- 
fied her.     She  had  great  tact,  and  knew 
how  to  apply  it  *o  her  own  purposes.     She 
cultivated,  likewise,  those   superficial   ta- 
lents, and  that  smooth  hypocrisy,  which  are 
the  surest  passports  to  court  favor,  and  soon 
became  an  accomplished  intriguante  in  the 
infamous   Neapolitan    society    that    hune 
about  the  government.     The  queen  found 
her  own  counterpart  in  Lady  Hamilton's 
morals,  and  the  same  affection  tor  indul- 
gences of  all  kinds  which  she  felt  herself ; 
while  Sir  William  employed   his  wife  in 
worming  out  the  secrets  of  the  king  and 
queen,   and    playing  his    political    game 
where  no   other  agent  could  have  served 
him.     The  most  secret  correspondence  of 
that  stupid  monarch   thus  became  known 
to  Sir  William.    Destitute  of  morality  her- 
self. Lady  Hamilton  was  in  a  congenial  at- 
mosphere.    No   one  gave  her   credit  for 
observing  her  conjugal  vows,  where  the  ob- 
servance of  them  was  of  no  consequence  in 
any  sense,  and  whore  public  opinion  oast 
no  shame  upon  the  most  dissolute  actions. 
It  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  idea  to  English 
society  of  the  language,  violating  all  de- 


cency, that  was  used  in  mixed  sodety  at 
evening  parties.     Stories  were  told  with, 
gesticulations  that  were  indecent,  or  that 
involved  the  most  unblushing  licentious- 
ness, and  they  were  listened  to  with  that 
attention,  and  greeted  with  that  reception, 
which  an  innocent  piece  of  humor  would 
call  up  in  England.     Nelson   became   a 
visitant  at  the  ambassador's  ;   Lady  Ham- 
ilton threw  her  spell  around  him.     She 
took  credit  to  herself  for  many  of  her  hus- 
band's measures.    She  dazzled  the  straight- 
forward sailor  with  the  glitter  of  a  court ; 
she  affected  a  secret  passion  for  him  at  a 
moment,  it  is   proba^ble,  when   he   knew 
nothing  of  her  history — he  most  probably 
never  did :    his  vanity  was  pleased ;    she 
played  off  upon  him  the  queen's  game  of 
vengeance,  by  which  the  British  flag  was 
sullied :  but  this  she  did  as  a  recommenda- 
tion of  herself  to  the  court,  while  to  Nel- 
son she  lamented  its  inexorable  resolv^ 
She  wiped  her  eyes  at  the  execution  of  the 
good  Carraciolo,  with  an  artful  assumption 
of  pity  for  the  victim  her  influence  alone 
had  betrayed,  betraying  at  the  same  time 
the  fame  of  him  she  affected  to  love.     Her 
art  was  consummate  to  ensure  the  conquest 
she  had  made — a  conquest  not  less  flattering 
to  her  ambition  than  pemieious  to  the  objeet 
of  it. '  She  sat  in  Nelson's  ship  amid  her 
triumph,  with  her  husband  on  one   hand, 
and  Nelson  on  the  other,  and  sometimes 
with  Nelson  between  herself  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam.   Her  sorrow  for  the  sacrifiee  of  Car- 
raciolo, and  her  end  in  attaining  the  saorifioe^ 
were  developed  in  her  eager  haste  for  the 
consummation  of  the  scene.     After  seeing 
him  hung,  she  sent  twice  to  know  when  the 
brave  old  admiral  would  be  cut  down,  that 
she  might  write  to  the  queen,  ^'  that  even 
the  ashes  of  her  majesty's  enemy  might  be 
seen  no  more !"   Lady  Hamilton  dishonored 
Nelson  in  order  to  keep  up  her  own  power 
over  the  queen,  through  the  gratification  of 
her  love  of  revenge.     She  knew  Nelson's 
attachment  to  his  profession,  and  persuaded 
him  that  she  had  rendered  services  to  the 
fleet  which  had  been  really  rendered  by  her 
husband   t)ie  ambassador.     Nor  was  this 
enough  ;  she  persuaded  him  that  she  had  a 
ehild  by  him,  which  was  styled  one  of  adop- 
tion, to  conceal  the  truth,  as  she  pretended^ 
from  her  husband,  in  order  to  enchain  still 
more  stronglv  the  heart  of  her  dupe.     That 
Nelson  could  believe  such  an  imposition, 
shows  the  simplicity  of  his  mind  and  the 
degree  to  whicii  he  was  infati|ated.    The 
truth  is,  she  neTer  had  a  ehild  in  her  life. 
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'^How  Nebon  eonid  be  so^  deceiTed,  so 
bUiid;"  said  our  informant,  ^'  is  an  eztra- 
ordiaarj  thing  to  me!  He  was  a  great 
man  in,  bnt  not  out  of,  Us  profession  ;  for 
he  had  seen  and  known  little  out  of  it — ' 
nothing  of  the  arts  of  the  designing  in  so- 
dal  life." 

In  regard  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a 
residenoe  of  nearly  all  his  life^  at  such  a 
ooort  as  that  of  Naples  was  not  calculated 
to  render  him  over-scrutinizing  into  the 
conduct  of  his  wife.  He  was  at  this  time 
approaching  seventy  years  old ;  nor  was  he, 
it  is  probable,  so  very  regardful  of  his 
wife'fr  every  footstep  as  he  would  have 
been  if  younger  and  less  habituated  to  the 
unbounded  licentiousness  around  him. 
When  he  arrived  in  England,  the  intimacy 
between  the  lady  and  Nelsou  remained 
undiminished  until  Sir  William  died,  in 
1803..  The  subsequent  time  of  Nelson  in 
the  world  was  short,  and  principally  passed 
at  ses;  but  their  intimacy  to  the  last  i& 
well-known. 

'^  I  saw  her  once,"  said  our  informant,. 
n>eaking  of  Lady  Hamilton^  "  when  1 
thought  any  one,  who  knew  nothing  of  her 
history  and  supposed  her  virtuous,  might 
eaoly  have  been  led  captive  by  her.  She 
was  tfaea  a  staid  woman,  with  all  that  skiH 
in  her  bearing — so  much  of  good  manner, 
acquired  by  t£e  aid  of  her  intercourse  with; 
a  court — so  much  mistress  of  those  little 
arts  which  captivate  without  being  suspect- 
ed as  intended  for  captivation,  that  I  never 
saw  a  woman  conduct  herself  more  majes* 
tiadly — ^not  even  Siddons.  She  had  ao- 
quired  a  good  stock  of  antiquarian  know» 
ledge  from  her  busband,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  with  all  of  their  knowledge  of 
art  that  has  deacended  to  us ;  and  she  knew 
upon  what  occasion  to  display  this  know- 
ledge. She  was  personifying  a  character 
at  the  time  to  which  I  refer.  No  heroine 
could  have*,  looked  Cleopatra  better.  Her 
movements  were  classically  correct,  correct 
as  if  she  had  studied  the  figures  on  the 
walls  of  Herculaneum.  She  did  every- 
thing but  feel,  for  her  life  was  spent  in 
intriguing  and  acting." 

Now,  ta^g  all  t^sse  facts  into  acaount, 
it  ia  anrely  not  to  bo  believed  that  the  po- 
sition of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  the 
Editor  of  Nelson^ »  Despatches  andf  Letters 
would  seem  to  intimate,  could  in  any  way 
make  improbable  the  intrigue  between  Lady 
Hamilton  and  Nelson  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  has  been  reported^  of  it.    We  naturally 
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desire  distii^ished  men  to  be  as  blameless 
as  possible,  because  we  would  exalt  those 
in  virtue  whom  we  admire  for  other  super- 
lative <|ualities ;  but  we  must  surrender  to 
the  universal  law  of  human  imperfection, 
the  desires  that,  however  laudable,  neither 
can  in  future  nor  ever  have  in  past  time 
been  realiaed.  History  must  portray  naked 
fact,  and  the  defects  of  its  great  ch^aracters 
must  be  equally  displayed  with  their 
achievements.  Such  was  the  mode  adopt- 
ed by  the  ancients,  who  had  no  idea  of 
concealing  any  part  of  the  humanity  of 
their  heroes.  But  we  will  close  this  so- 
phism in  history  with  a  characteristic  trait  of 
Nelsoi).  The  surgeon  of  his  ship  had  given 
his  mates  a  large  bottle  of  ether  to  decant, 
cautioning  them  against  suffering  a  light  of 
any  kind  to  approach  near.  He  went  upon 
deck,  where  Nelson  was,  and  had  not  been 
there  many  minutes,  when  a  sudden  flame 
burst  up  the  hatchway  some  feet  above 
the  deck.  All  were  startled,  except  Nel- 
son. Some  of  tha'men  got  into  the  chains, 
several  jumped  overboard.  Nelson,  look- 
mg  at  them  angrily,  no  mark  of  alarm  visir 
ble  on  his  features, — and  yet  the  sight  was 
an  awful  and  sudden  one  connected  with 
the  situation  of  all, — ordered  an  officer  to 
go  below  and  see  what  was  the  matter. 
The  surgeon,  who  guessed  at  the  cause,  ex- 
plained it,  and  the  flame,  so  truly  alarming 
as  coming  from  below,  was  soon  extinguish- 
ed* But  Nelson,  scrutinising  the  men  who 
had  been  so  affrighted,  severely  rebuked 
themr ;  and,  it  was  observed,  would  never 
afterwards  suffer  them  to  go  with  him  in  his 
bapge,  nor  send  them  upon  any  service  of 
trust  or  danger.  He  had  a  trick,  if  he  was 
mentally  agitated,  of  shaking  the  stump  of 
his  arm,  or  rather  of  striking  it  against  his 
side,  by  whidi  all  on  board  his  vessel  knew 
he  was  puzzled.  One  day  he  kept  his  fleet 
off  out  of  sight,  and  went  with  only  three 
or  four  sail  to  peep  into  Toulon.  On 
making  the  road  he  discovered  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  ships  shaking  out  their  sails, 
and  ready  ;to  start  after  him.  He  moved 
off  as  fast  aA  possible,  but  finding  one  of 
his  ships  a  miserable  sailer,  he  all  at  once 
slackened  sail  with  bis  own  vessel  and 
brought  up  the  rear ;  the  French  crowding 
sail  to  come  out,  and  there  being  little 
chaaoe  of  &  successful  resistance,  he  kept 
his  eye  upon  them,  and  working  his  arm 
manfully,  said  to  himself,  ^'  They  shan't 
take  us,  1  think  they  shan't  take  us !" 
^<  We  are  in  for  it  now  !"  said  one  sailor  to 
another,  /^  see  how  old  Bronte  is  working 
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his  stamp  !^'  But  this  is  travelling  out  of 
the  record :  who  can  help  it  on  such  a  sub- 
ject ? 

Biography  is  history ;  so  is  all  that  con- 
cerns manners,  customs  ;  in  fact,  a  union  of 
the  picture  which  any  given  period  of  time 
presents,  in  all  relating  to  social  man.    But 
history  in  general  does  not  answer  to  this 
character.     The  histories,  for  example,  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  give  us  only  the 
politics  of  the   period,  when   they  ought 
to  represent  "  the  age   and   body  of  the 
time,"  so  that  it  may  come  before  us  as 
it  really  appeared   in  all  its  striking  and 
peculiar  relations.     A  dry  detail  of  poli- 
tical events,  for  a  given  period,  does  not 
convey   any  idea  of  social   existence,  of 
the    fashions,    the    arts,   the    fluctuating 
usajrcs  of  the  same  term.     We  therefore 
contend,  that  the  scope  of  history  should 
bo  enlarged.     Hence  it  is  that  we  have  no 
conception  of  the  changes  which  have  hap- 
pened within  a  few  years,  or  what  out-of- 
the-way  sort  of  beings  a  part  of  existing 
sodety  was  half  a  century  ago ;  how  dif- 
ferent were  dress  and  equipage,  how  strong 
was    superstition,  how  binding  were  reli- 
gious and  political  bigotry,  how  much  be- 
hind was  society  then  in  works  of  utility 
and  comfort  compared  to  ourselves.     About 
the  time  that  the  French  Revoltftion  occurred 
there  was  a  deplorable  want  of  taste,  a  va- 
pid, lifeless  childishness  of  intellect,  pre^ 
valent  in    the   highest   circles;   and  they 
were  then  conffldered,  as  a  body,  the  best 
instructed.     Until  that  gigantic  convulsion, 
that  political  earthquake  called  the  energies 
of  Europe  into  existence,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  inanity  of   the  best    society 
and  the  unkamed  content  of  the  common 
mass.     We  wiU  not  boast  of  our  more  bril- 
liant a?e  beyond    its  deserts.     We  may, 
after  all,  have  been  lifted  over  the  uprisen 
wave  of  time  and  be  sinking  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the   majestic  billow,  but  we  are 
wonderfully  elevated  still  above  the  dul- 
ness  of  that  day.     Let  us  take  a  few  inci- 
dents from  polished   life  at  the  epoch  to 
which  wo  allude ;  let  us  go  to  the  court  for 
our  example.     We  recently  conversed  \vith 
an  individual  who  was  present  at  a  brilliant 
party  pven    by   Queen    Charlotte.     The 
Frinoess  Royal  entangled  her  shoe  in  her 
dress  while  dancing  at  a  birthnight  ball. 
The  incident  became  the  subject  of  poetry 
«— poetry  so  contemptible,  that  a  schoolboy 
would  now  be  ashamed  of  such  vile  do^e- 
rel,  yet  it  was  repeated  by  all  the  fashion- 
ables, set  to  mosiCi  and  printed  in  the  beet 


periodicals  of  the  hour  !  One  stama  will 
be  enough  to  quote.  The  maids  of  honor 
are  represented  as  surveying  the  accident  in 
the  third  stanza  :— 

*'  The  Vestal  maids  of  honor, 
Attentive  to  their  duty. 
All  crowded  close  upon  her. 
The  Prioce  suryeyed  their  beauty. 
Admired  their  zeal 
For  partner's  heel, 
But  told  tnem  he  conceived. 
Though  some  false  steps 
Made  demireps. 
This  80OD  might  be  retrieved. 
Doodle,  doodle  do. 
The  Princess  lost  her  shoe  ; 
Her  Highness  hopp*d, 
The  fiddlers  stopp'd. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do?' 

The  general  "character  of  history — of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  history,  at  least — 
robs  the  world  of  all  those  minute  touches 
which  are  the  life  of  the  picture.  We  have 
seen  Earl  Grey,  aristocratic  in  bearing,  re- 
tiring and  dignified  in  manners,  looked  up 
to  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  peer,  and 
by  the  country  as  an  able  man  and  minis- 
ter ;  yet  it  is  within  human  memory  that 
Mr.  Grey,  the  same  Earl  Grey,  and  Mr, 
Windham,  in  the  midst  of  the  ofibcourings 
of  society,  attended  those  brutal  exhi- 
bitions, boxing-matches,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London .  Windham  commended  bull-fights 
and  boxing-matches ;  so  did  many  of  the 
judges  at  a  much  later  period,  because 
without  such  exhibitions  the  courage  of  the 
people,  forsooth,  would  die  away ;  knives 
would  be  used  in  quarrels,  and  the  French 
would  beat  us!  Just  so  it  is  to  reason 
upon  any  ground  but  right  or  wrong,  jus- 
tice or  injustice.  The  basis  of  argument 
used  by  statesmen — policy,  always  exhibits 
its  nakedness,  in  the  end  reacting  upon  the 
party  using  it  much  to  his  disadvantage. 
During  the  time  this  argument  for  support- 
ing the  popular  courage  was  in  vogue,  our 
troops  were  continually  beaten  by  the  ene- 
my ;  in  one  case  the  commander-4n-chief 
swimming  the  half-frosen  ditches  in  Hol- 
land to  escape.  The  better  taste  of  the 
time  put  down  these  barbarities.-  We  have 
yet  to  learn  that  at  Barrosa,  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  or  Waterloo,  or  even  later,  under 
the  burning  sun  of  India,  British  soldiers 
have  quailed  for  lack  of  bull-fights  and 
boxing  matches  at  home.  Thev  have,  in- 
stead, been  victors  since  these  narbarities 
were  scouted  by  evexy  well-edneated  indi* 
vidual,  as  they  were  too  freqacady  van- 
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quBhed  while  saoh  disgraceful  exhibitions 
were  in  their  vigor.  Another  trait  of  those 
times  was  the  ferocity  of  public  executions, 
nineteen  hung  at  one  session,  twenty  at 
another— all  suspended  together,  some  for 
the  yalue  of  a  few  shillings.  Until  the 
reign  of  George  ILL,  juries  had  been  re- 
duced by  the  management  of  the  lawyers 
and  judges  to  little  more  than  a  formali- 
ty— all  that  the  Crown  wished  to  condemn 
were  condemned.  By  degrees,  juries  were 
again  restored  to  their  original  purpose.  But 
the  barbarities  of  judicial  proceedings  still 
remained ;  women  were  burned  almost  alive 
for  coining,  down  to  a  late  period.  They 
were  only .  tied  half-throttled  to  a  stake, 
fagots  were  piled  round  them  and  imme- 
diately set  on  fire :  this  was  for  coining. 
History  touches  upon  none  of  those  traits 
of  very  late  times;  without  such  petty 
facts  we  can  gain  no  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  society.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  for 
example  (except  when  the  populal:  mind 
was  roused  and  the  attention  fixed  on  the 
question  at  issue,  as  in  Woodfall's  case, 
about  jurors),  was  little  more  than  nominal 
down  to  a  very  late  date.  Many  can  re- 
member the  time — for  the  heinousness  of  a 
libel  in  those  days  consisted  in  the  view  of 
the  court  in  its  being  or  not  on  the  minis- 
terial side — many  can  remember  when  old 
Mr.  Walter,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
proprietor  of  The  Timesj  was  most  cruelly 
treated  for  alleged  libels — one  was  for  stat- 
ing that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of 
York  had  incurred  his  majesty's  disappro- 
bation for  their  conduct  in  some  trivial  mat- 
ter ;  he  was  fined  100/.,  and  had  one  year's 
imprisonment  in  addition  to  a  sentence  he 
was  undergoing.  He  was  fined  100/.  be- 
sides for  stating  that  it  was  understood 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  returned  home 
from  his  station  without  leave.  At  this 
very  time,  for  some  remarks  upon  the  dis- 
solute conduct  of  one  of  the  princes,  he 
was  undergoing  imprisonment  for  a  year  in 
Newgate,  fined  50/.,  sentenced  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  once  at  Charing  Cross,  and  to 
find  security  for  good  behavior  for  seven 
years :  all  this,  be  it  observed,  for  no  real 
injury  to  any  one,  and  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges.  The 
punishment  of  the  pillory  was  used  down 
to  a  late  period.  The  judges  hated  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  because  in  its  dis- 
creet use  it  could  still  keep  beyond  their 
love  of  power  and  court-made  law,  and  yet 
expose  wrong  and  oppression  in  any  quar- 
ter.   It  was  seen  at  last,  that  the  conaem- 


nation  of  men  of  education  to  punish- 
ments to  which,  in  their  distaste  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  they  condemned  only 
the  refuse  of  society,  recoiled  upon  them- 
selves. The  people  pelted,  often  nearly 
killed,  the  parties  who  had,  with  the  vox 
populiy  vox  Dei,  committed  a  crime ;  but 
they  cheered  and  encouraged  the  victim  of 
overbearing  justice,  and  too  frequently 
pelted  the  unoffending  officers  whose  duty 
it  was  to  exercise  the  commands  of  their 
superiors.  What  a  picture  does  the  pillory- 
ing of  De  Foe  give  of  his  advance  in 
knowledge  and  of  his  high  merits,  com- 
pared to  those  of  his  judges!  and  still 
more  of  a  whole  House  of  Commons — of 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation,  that 
house  of  which  De  Foe,  with  admirable 
skill,  was  the  advocate  all  the  while.  In 
our  days  all  this  system  is  exploded.  The 
judges  are  high-minded  men  !  disenthralled 
from  court  influence,  and  respected  by  the 
people.  Juries  do  their  duty  uninfluenced 
by  power.  Are  not  these  changes  worthy 
of  especial  notice  in  history,  beyond  a  mere 
passing  sentence,  that  such  and  such  things 
were  better  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.  or 
Victoria  than  of  William  111.  and  Queen 
Anne  ?  Shall  we  have  no  credit  for  them  1 
This  is  a  cold  notice  of  such  great  changes, 
of  such  an  advance  in  everything  beneficial  as 
we  see  around  us.  Is  not  history  then  bound 
to  supply  some  illustrations  of  such  advan- 
ces, some  contrasts  with  the  past  in  juxta- 
position }  Otherwise  we  have  only,  as  in 
the  present  mode  of  writing  history,  an 
author's  unsupported  assertion.  We  repeat 
it,  history  must  be  improved  by  self-demon- 
stration, to  do  our  own  day  common  justice. 
Look  back  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  under 
the  head  of  finance  alone.  If  in  society  a 
man  should  say  Pitt  knew  nothing  of  finance 
nor  its  principles,  he  would  run  the  hazard 
of  a  flat  contradiction.  Yet  Pitt  knew  no 
more  of  the  matter  than  his  times  per- 
mitted, he  was  in  no  case  in  advance  of  his 
time ;  but  of  finance  he  really  did  know 
nothing.  It  was  a  science  in  his  day  only 
developed  among  a  few  philosophers,  whose 
works  were  of  that  order  that  are  only  seen 
in  far  perspective,  by  the  mind  of  genius, 
and  were  consequently  looked  upon  in  those 
days  by  statesmen  like  a  distant  star  that 
the  untutored  will  not  credit  to  be  a  world. 
Peel  is  a  financier  as  much  before  Pitt,  as 
Herschel  in  astronomy  was  before  Francis 
Moore,  the  astrologer.  Is  it  not  a  worthy 
thing  for  history  to  record  the  progress  of 
science  that  has  made  this  differenoe  be- 
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tween  the  times  of  Pitt  and  Peel  ?  History, 
as  now  written,  will  only  note  a  few  great 
results.  Unless  it  is  known  how  the  reve- 
nue is  raised,  we  cannot  mark  improyement 
in  the  mode  on  which  the  merit  of  the 
change  hinges.  Pitt,  for  instance,  wanted 
to  raise  900,000/.  in  taxes.  First,  he  laid 
a  duty  of  2«.  on  hats  of  mixed  materials, 
and  6d.  on  those  of  felt  Then  on  ribands 
and  gauzes  a  penny  per  dozen  yards  ;  3«. 
per  chaldron  on  inland  coals  ;  10«..on  sad- 
dle-horses ;  10  per  cent,  on  stained  linens 
and  calicoes ;  l-2c{.  per  lb.  on  candles ; 
licenses  from  50L  downwards  to  dealers  in 
excisable  commodities ;  2».  6d.  a  thousand 
on  bricks  and  tiles ;  a  third  additional  duty 
on  paper ;  postage  doubled ;  5^.  per  week 
more  on  hacJcney-coaches.  Could  anything 
'be  more  discouraging  than  introducing  the 
excise  into  every  dealer's  home  ^  He  car- 
ried on  duties  continually;  taxed  lead, 
plate,  and  ale-dealers,  seryant-gr.ls,  shops, 
watches,  &g.  These  producing  compara- 
tiyely  small  sums  and  costing  great  trouble, 
annoyance,  and  expense  in  collecting,  he 
argued  for    encouraging    commerce  as  a 


means  of  national  wealth,  while  his  whole 
sy^em  of  taxation — during  peace,  too — 
tended  to  do  it  injury.  We  need  not  con- 
trast the  system  of  the  present  time,  but  we 
arsue  that  history  ought  to  exhibit  both,  in 
oraer  that  we  may  estimate  our  loss  and  gain. 
We  must,  therefore,  amend  history ;  suf- 
fer it  to  lie  no  longer  under  the  implication 
of  falsehood,  or  at  least  of  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  yice  of  a  falsehood — ^the  mis- 
application of  it  to  some  unworthy  purpose 
through  the  partiality  or  carelessness  of  the 
historian.  We  might  pursue  the  subject 
much  further,  but  have  not  time.  Let  us 
have  facts,  particular  not  general,  as  of  old, 
that  we  may  measure  progress.  Let  us 
have  no  false  deductions,  no  idle  pallia- 
tions. Above  all,  give  us  truth ;  that  same 
truth,  the  ''naked  and  open  daylight," 
says  Bacon,  ''  that  doth  not  show  the 
mask^,  and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of 
the  world  half  so  stately  and  daintily  as 
candlelights,''  but  which,  for  the  use  of 
history,  is  our  best  guide:  we  repeat  it, 
history  must  be  new  modelled ;  let  some 
one  undertake  it  in  a  more  worthy  mode. 
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1.  Storia  delle  Compaanie  di  Ventura  in  Italia;  di  Ercols  Ricotti.  The  History 
of  the  Bands  of  Free  Adventurers  in  Italy.  By  Hercules  Ricotti.  4  vols.,  8vo. 
Turin,  1844— 1S46. 

2.  Biografie  dei  Capitani  Venturieri  delV  UmbritC;  da  Ariodante  Fabretti.  The 
Lives  of  the  Captains  of  the  Free  Companies  in  Central  Italy,  By  Ariodante  Fa- 
bretti.    Post  Bvo.,  3  vols.     Montepulciano,  1842 — 1846.     {Not  compete.) 


Here  are  two  contemporaneous  works  de- 
voted to  the  illustration  of  the  same  portion 
of  Italy's  medis8val  history — welcome  both, 
and  welcome  all !  For  may  it  not  be 
deemed  an  indication  that,  where  the  har- 
vest is  so  very  large,  the  wbrkmen  must  be 
far  from  few,  when  two  are  found  disputing 
the  tillage  of  the  same  spot  in  the  common 
harvest-field.^  We  hail  the  omen.  Not 
that  it  is  the  first  fact  that  has  directed  our 
attention  to  the  change  that  the  last  few 
years  have  produced  in  this  respect  in  Italy. 
Nor  is  this  the  first  occasion  on  which  we 
have  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  oircumstanoe.  The  truth  is,  that  despite 
all  that  might  be  said  of  her  still  lamenta- 
ble oondition— 4e0pite  the  many  and  various 


obstacles  which  render  her  progress  appa- 
rently almost  hopeless — Italy  is  progressing. 
Railways  and  steamboats  have,  with  their 
beneficent  and  irresistible  ties,  bound  her  to 
the  more  civilized  portions  of  Europe,  and 
she  cannot  choose  but  bo  dragged  forward  in 
their  wake.  The  signs  and  evidences  of  this 
progress,  though  still  far  less  striking,  ner- 
naps,  to  an  English  or  French  observer  than 
the  more  obvious  tokens  of  her  past  lethargy 
and  present  comparative  barbarism,  are  yet 
many  and  unmistakable  enough  to  those  who 
know  her  well.  One  of  these  is  the  daily 
inoreasing  movement,  life,  and  vital  energy 
of  her  literature.  It  is  true  that  tbe  observer 
who  should  turn  to  the  yearly  volume  of  the 
*^  Bibliografia  Italiana,"  published  by  Stc^a 
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of  Mflan,  witl^a  view  to  estimate  from  its 
list  of  eTervbook  printed  in  Italy  the  condi- 
tion of  Italian  literature,  would  be  forcibly 
stmolc  with  the  extraordinary  proportion  of 
translations  from  the  English,  French,  and 
German,  to  the  entire  mass*  It  is  so  re- 
markable as  to  constitute  a  confession  of 
native  poverty  most  humiliating  to  every 
worthy  citizen  of  the  various  States  of  the 
Peninsula*  But  it  is  something  that  transla- 
tions are  called  for.  Where  there  are  read- 
ers there  will  not  long  be  wanting  writers  to 
simply  their  wants.  ^^  Sint  Mecanatet  nan 
deenmi  H^ranes,^^  And  the  abundance  of 
translations  published  in  Italy  is  an  evidence 
that  a  reading  public — ^the  only  Mecanas 
that  can  call  a  healthy  literature  into  exist- 
€Skce — ^ia  beginning  to  grow  up  there.  This 
is  something.  But  it  is  more  that  the  works 
ssleoted  for  translation  are,  for  the  most  part, 
ssch  as  to  do  credit  to  the  demand  of  Italian 
read&s.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  trans- 
lations to  original  works  is  gradually  decreas- 
ing. And  despite  the  many  grievous  obsta- 
cles opposed  to  the  activity  of  Italian  intel- 
lect, there  is  enough  to  show  that  in  every 
dCTttrtment  of  human  knowledge  thought  is 
at  least  awake. 

It  is  true  that  those  who  have  formed  their 
estimate  of  ItaUan  literature  from  an  ac- 
qiuuntance  with  it  during  its  latest  previous 
period  of  activity,  may  well  object  that  the 
abundance  of  publication  has  been,  in  Italy 
at  least,  no  evidence  of  awakened  intellect. 
The  remembrance  of  the  lamentable  mob  of 
dilettanti  sonneteers,  academic  inditers  of 
^ithalamic  canzonets,  spruce  drawing-room 
poet-priestlings,  and  word-catching  polemi- 
cal commentators,  may  well  excuse  those  who 
have  looked  into  the  Italian  literature  of 
some,  sixtv  years  since,  for  regarding  the  fer- 
tility of  the  Italian  press  as  no  proof  of  its 
worth.  But  the  very  fact  that  such  things 
were,  joined  to  the  consideration  of  the  very 
different  aspect  of  literature  in  the  Penin- 
sula at  present,  is  a  ground  of  satisfaction. 
The  change  which  has  been  silently  operated 
in  the  popular  mind  since  that  dav  must  be 
immense.  Effete  senility  has  died,  and 
vigorous  youth  has  grown  up  in  its  stead — 
youth,  active,  hopeful,  aspiring,  growing,  as 
youth  i^ould  be ;  but  at  the  same  time  imi- 
tative, frequently  jejune,  occasionally  pre- 
somptuous,  and  not  seldom  mistaken,  as 
yontb  must  ever  be. 

The  two  wo^s  whose  titles  the  reader  has 
seen  at  the  head  of  this  article,  will  furnish 
us  with  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  one  or 
two  faults  of  an  opposite  nature  to  each 


other,  which  beset  the  literature  of  Young 
Italy,  while  the  subject  of  them  furnishes  a 
good  specimen  of  the  leading  tendency  of 
Italian  mind  at  the  present  day,  and  will 
at  the  same  time  afford  our  readers  some 
glimpses  of  a  very  interesting  and  amusing 
page  of  medisBval  history. 

It  is  the  story  of  Italian  warfare  and  ad- 
venture in  that  miraculous  fifteenth  centu- 
ry-^those  strange,  pregnant,  fateful,  many- 
colored  times; — almost  as  strange,  preg- 
nant, fateful,  and  many-colored  as  those  of 
this  our  nineteenth  century !  But  what  a 
mad  topsy-turvy  world  it  was  in  those 
days !  Not  a  merry  world  or  good  old 
times,  as  the  cant  goes — not  at  all.  Very 
much  otherwise.  Most  sick  and  sorry 
times — an  exceedingly  disagreeable  and 
very  uncomfortable  world  was.  it  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Picturesque  ?  Aye,  tru- 
ly, lady ;  and  very  pleasant — to  read  of, 
aa stretched  on  ^chaise  tongue  in  a  com- 
fortable drawing  room — ^you,  the  mistress 
perhaps  of  a  litUe  suburban  residence,  en- 
joy a  security,  elegance,  and  comfort 
which  might  well  excite  the  envy  of  the  no* 
ble  chatelaines  of  those  '^  goad  old  times, ^^ 
Good-for-nothing  times  ?  Nay,  not  so  ei- 
ther, fair  reader.  These  poor  old  days  with 
their  unrighted  wrongs,  their  struggling, 
their  working,  their  striving,  and  their  siif- 
fering,  were  good  for  mudi.  '  Very  good 
for  the  supply  of  brilliant  materials  for  the 
motley  kaleidoscope  history-pictures  of 
^*' graphic*'^  historical  romance  writers. 
Good,  also,  it  may  be,  for  other  purposes  ; 
and  among  them,  for  preparing  the  advent 
and  the  glory  and  the  well-being  of  our  high- 
ly-improved nineteenth  century  selves.  Let 
us  not  then  judge  too  severely  that  poor 
old  dead  century,  though  its  story  do  lead 
us  to  scout,  with  infinite  self-gratulation,  the 
'^  good  old  times"  theory.  Let  us  remem- 
ber our  obligations  to  it,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  we  owe  a  similar  duty  to  that  five-and- 
twentieth  century,  in  whose  eyes  we  shall, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  seem  as  deserving  of  blame 
and  pity. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries Italy  was  covered  thickly  with  a  vast 
number  of  communities — Commwd,  Some 
were  fair  cities,  some  thriving  towns,  some 
ambitious  townlets.  But  all  were  Cobcmu- 
And  it   is  easy  to  conceive  all  the 
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value,  force,  and  sweetness  of  the  term  in 
the  ears  of  those  who  had  just  succeeded 
in  withdrawing  their  necks  from  the  yoke  of 
their  feudal  tyrants.  Healthy,  vigorous, 
active^  boisterous,  high-spirited,  noisy,  un- 
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ruly,  but  withal  promising  youngsters  were 
these  youthful  communities.  Though  grow- 
ing too  big  and  too  strong  for  the  power 
of  their  domestic  oppressors,  they  were 
not  altogether  their  own  masters.  They 
were  placed  under  the  tutelage,  for  the 
most  part,  of  two  pedagogues — the  Empe- 
ror and  the  Pope ;  and  two  worse  protec- 
tors or  educators  could  not  be  found.  At 
one  moment  abdicating  their  authority  al- 
together— in  the  next  suddenly  resuming  it 
with  violence,  passion,  and  tyranny ;  now 
quarrelling  with  each  other — now  again 
encouraging  the  quarrels  of  their  pupils ; 
they  contrired  to  inflict  on  them  all  the 
apparently  incompatible  evils  of  improper 
interference  and  neglect.  The  result,  as 
may  easily  be  supposed,  was  not  favorable 
to  their  character  or  well-being  in  any  way. 

Amonff  other  consequences  of  their  posi- 
tion ana  circumstances,  were  perpetual 
never-ending  quarrels  among  themselves. 
They  were  absolutely  never  at  peace.  War- 
fare became  their  chronic,  and  had  got  to 
be  considered  their  normal  state.  Each 
statelet  bitterly  hated  its  neighbors,  and 
thought  that  patriotism  consisted  in  doing 
60.  Each  had  also,  to  complicate  its  quar- 
rels and  render  an  interval  of  peace  abso- 
lutely impossible,  its  internal  discords — its 
two  parties  alternately  conquering  and  con- 
quered, alternately  banished  and  banisher ; 
— for  these  internal  feuds  were  carried  on 
by  the  Italian  cities  much  on  the  principle 
of  the  school-boy's  game  called  "  prison- 
er's base. "  It  is  a  continual  ousting  of  the 
party  in  by  the  party  out.  And  this  oust- 
ing, it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  literal 
and  corporeal  ousting  from  house  and  home, 
goods  and  chattels,  kith  and  kindred.  The 
unsuccessful  party,  the  "/liortwci/c,"  trho 
bear  so  large  a  part  in  the  mediseval  histo- 
ry of  Italy,  were  turned  adrift  upon  the 
world  utterly  destitute,  and  without  other 
hope  than  that  of  being  able  by  force  of 
arms,  and  probably  with  the  assistance  of 
some  neighboring  hostile  city,  to  re-enter 
their  country,  t.  e.  their  city,  and  inflict  a 
similar  lot  upon  their  opponents. 

Thus  there  were  constantly  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  country  a  vast  number  of 
reckless,  desperate  men,  living  how  they 
could,  and  ready  at  any  moment  for  any 
desperate  venture,  and  dreading  nothing  but 
that  general  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
would  have  rendered  their  lot  absolutely 
hopeless  beggary.  The  main  and  ultimate 
object  of  those  ^Vfuoruscite"  was  always  of 
courae  to  obtain  their  own  return  to  their 


homes — to  the  high  places  <rf  their  native 
cities,  and  to  turn  out  the  opposite  party. 
But  the  mode  and  object  of  Uie  warfare  be- 
tween one  city  and  another  was  remarkable 
enough.  To  inflict  injury  on  the  enemy, 
and  not  to  enrich  or  aggrandize  themselves, 
was  almost  always  the  sole  object.  And 
the  injury  which  they  aimed  at  doing  seems 
always  to  have  stopped  short  of  destruction, 
or  complete  conquest.  To  triumph  over, 
to  exult  over,  and  insult  the  rival  city*--to 
humble  its  power  and  lower  its  pride — ^this 
seems  to  have  been  the  end  and  aim  of  these 
perpetual  wars.  Indeed,  had  it  been  other- 
wise— had  the  vanquished  been  finally  and 
completely  conquered  and  brought  tinder 
the  power  of  the  conqueror,  the  state  of 
things  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe 
could  not  have  lasted  as  it  did.  But  no  war 
ever  so  disabled  the  vanquished  party  as  to 
prevent  their  being  perfectly  ready  to  berin 
the  contest  again  the  next  spring.  The  idea 
of  so  conquering  a  city  as  to  take  possession 
of  it,  and  permanently  add  it  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  conqueror,  was  the  product  of  a 
later  period. 

And  it  is  strange,'  at  first  sight,  that  amid 
such  a  state  of  Uiings,  amid  such  frequent 
destruction  of  the  fruits  of  human  labor, 
and  such  universal  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,  the  arts  of  peace  did  not  perish 
— that  on  the  contrary  they  grew  and 
fiourished.  But  it  is  not  the  only  instance 
"  where  grew  the  arts  of  -war  and  peace" 
side  by  side.  And  the  extent  to  which  such 
a  phenomenon  is  possible,  is  a  most  striking 
proof  of  the  invincible  elasticity  and  ener^ 
gy  of  a  free  people.  The  most  disorderly 
movement,  the  most  undisciplined  confu- 
sion, may  retard  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
but  will  not  paralyse  it.  It  is  the  absence 
of  all  movement,  the  stagnation  of  despot- 
ism which  can  alone  prevail  to  produce  such 
a  lethargy  of  mind  as  shall  wholly  contra- 
vene the  great  universal  law  of  progress. 
Absence  of  movement  alone  indicates  ab- 
sence of  life.  And  decay  follows  moral  as 
well  as  physical  death.  So  civilization 
gradually  advanced  among  these  turbulent 
and  warlike  communes,  and  brought  wealth 
and  luxury  in  its  train. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  dur- 
ing the  thirteenth  century.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  saw  an  impor- 
tant and  pernicious  change.  The  imperial 
arms,  which  ever  from  time  to  time  crossed 
the  Alps  and  descended  into  Italy  like  the 
periodical  overflow  of  some  disastrous  tor- 
rent, had  brought  into  the  peniumla  a 
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number  of  soliCers  of  forttme,  and  had  on 
retiring  left  them  there,  the  noxious  and  nn- 
wholeaome  deposit  of  the  sabsiding  waters. 
These  men  were  ready  to  lend  their  swords 
to  any  of  the  parties  in  any  of  the  thousand 
quarrels  ever  rife  thtoughont  the  country, 
and  thus  hired  foreign  soldiers  began  to  ap- 
pear among  the  citizen-ranks  of  the  Com- 
munes. War  was  no  longer  the  same  thing ; 
and  the  result  which  very  rapidly  followed 
was,  th»t  the  qtmrrels  of  the  cities  am(Hig 
themselyes,  or  their  defence  against  either 
Pope,  Emperor,  or  their  own  '^  fuorusoite," 
was  committed  entirely  to  the  hands  of  mer- 
cenaries ; — ^for  the  good  citizene  soon  found 
that  ^hting  with  these  professional  soldiers 
was  a  Tery  diferent  thing  from  fighting 
with  their  oountrjrmen  of  the  next  city. 
They  would  ^*  have  seen  them  damned, 
ere  they  would  fi^ht  with  them  an'  they  had 
known  they  had  Been  so  conning  of  fence." 
But  the  difference  was  great  in  yarious 
ways.  NQt  only  were  the  citizens,  warlike 
and  used  to  handle  weapons  as  they  were, 
very  unequally  matched  against  the  prac- 
tised skill  and  hardihood  of  professional 
soldiers^  but  they  not  unreasonably  began 
to  consider  that  the  wager  of  life  against 
life  was  by  no  means  fair-play  between 
themselyes  and  the  mercenaries. .  '^  Shall 
the  life  of  a  man  who  has  wife  and  children, 
house  and  home,  goods  and  chattels,"  rea- 
soned the  worthy  burghers,  '^be  staked 
against  that  of  a  reckless  adventurer,  who 
sells  his  at  the  rate  often  florins  a  month  ?" 
Then,  again,  in  these  feuds  of  city  against 
city,  it  was  never  the  object  of  th^  con- 
queror to  kill,  but  to  take  as  many  prison- 
ers as  possible,  with  the  view  of  exacting  a 
ransom  for  each — which,  where  citizens 
fought  against  citizens,  and  the  prisoners 
taken  were  men  of  substance,  was  always 
pud — imd  well  paid.  '^  But,  what  to  do 
with  the  unprofitable  carcase  of  a  foreign 
man-at-arms,"  argued  the  citizens  ;  ^^  what 
is  he  worth  when  one  has  caught  Lim  ?  Plis 
horse  and  arms  are  all  he  has  in  the  world. 
He  is  good  for  nothing.  Out  on  such  un- 
profitable fighting!" 

So  the  employment  of  mercenaries  rapidly 
became  universal.  Each  wealthy  Com- 
'mune — and  they  were  all  more  or  less  so — 
found  it  far  more  expedient,  when  threat- 
ened by  the  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  its 
enemies,  to  hire  other  adventurers  to  op- 
pose them,  than  to  take  the  field  themselves. 
A  complete  revolution  in  the  warfare  of  Italy 
was  thus  effected  in  a  very  t^ort  space  of 
time.     And  when  it  is  bonie  in  mind  that 


the  further  a  nation  is  from  civilization  the 
more  completely  does  its  military  condition 
express  its  entire  condition,  as  Signor  Ri- 
cotti  well  remarks  in  his  introduction  (vol. 
i.,  p.  xviii.),  it  will  be  readily  conceived 
how  important  a  revolution  it  was.  This 
change  may  be  considered  to  have  been  con- 
summated about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  dynasty,  of  the  "  Venturi- 
eri"  to  have  continued  to  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth — dynasty  it  may  indeed  be  termed 
advisedly,  for  the  country  was  from  the 
Alps  to  Calabria  entirely  in  their  hands. 
Tlus  period  of  two  centuries  may,  how- 
ever, be  divided  into  two  nearly  equfli 
portions,  during  the  first  of  which  the  ad- 
venturer companies  were  for  the  most  part 
foreigners,  both  men  and  leaders,  and  dur- 
ing the  second  chiefly  Italians. 

To  these  two  centuries,  then,  the  history 
of  the  ''  Free  Companies" — ^"  Venturieri  * 
— "  Compagnie  di  Ventura" — "  Free  Lan- 
ces"— or  by  whatever  other  names  they  are 
desigziated,  is  confined.  But  Signor  Ri- 
eotti  takes  a  wider  range,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  following  extract,  which  we 
cite  at  length,  not  only  as  containing  the 
plan  of  the  work,  but  as  affording  a  .good 
specimen  of  a  style  of  writing  on  which  we 
wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks : — 

•«  In  haly,"  sajrs  he, "  the  Free  Companies  were 
for  two  ceoturies,  the  sole  military  force  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  at  the  very  moment,  as  it  were, 
of  their  tfppeafaBce,  the  Communal  governments 
began  to  decay,  the  city  military  forces  became 
extinct,  and  vast  dominions  were  erected  oo  the 
ruins  caused  by  partisan  zeal.  Now  it  is  very 
clear  that  long  before  this  palpable  result  could 
have  been  entirely  produced,  a  certain  time  must 
have  elapsed,  during  which  faint  beginnings  only 
of  the  Companies  were  visible,  and  the  decline  of 
the  Communes  was  scarcely  seneible.  And  to 
that  period  must  the  researches  of  those  go  back, 
who  would  discover  the  part  really  due  to  the 
mercenary  bands  in  the  revolution  then  produced. 
Thus  in  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  Companies 
must  be  sought  the  solution  of  that  most  impor- 
tant problem— the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Ita- 
lian Communes.  •  •  •  And  so  also  with 
regard  to  the  decadence  of  the  Free  Companies. 
For  in  truth  an  institution  which  has  for  two  cen- 
turies ruled  the  destinies  of  a  vast  covntry,  and  has 
thrust  its  influence  into  the  inmost  lecesses'of  the 
public  and  pnvate  life  of  its  citizens,  cannot  van- 
ish in  a  moment  suddenly.  As  its  causes  are 
manifold  and  of  long  date,  so  also  are  its  conse- 
quences. It  was  necessary,  then,  in  the  very 
threshold  of  this  part  of  our  labors,  to  fix  the  ex- 
act epoch  of  the  downfall  of  the  Companies;  and 
we  have  placed  it  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  national  militia«  This  fixe^t  two  modes  of 
treating  the  subject  presented  themselves — ^ioas- 
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mach  as  some  of  the  traces  left  by  the  Companiea 
were,  as  it  were,  material,  and  concerned  only  tbe 
art  and  practice  of  war;  'while  others  of  them 
were  far  more  subtle,  and  concerned  mankind  and' 
the  nation.  Tbe  iirst  made  themselves  felt  in 
Europe  up  to  the  estabiishment  of  the  system  of 
conscription  prevailing  at  tbe  present  day»  and  are- 
felt  even  yet  wherever  the  conscription  has  not 
banished  all  the  other  methods  -of  forming  an 
army.  And  we  shall  investigate  these  traces  in  an 
examination  of  the  armies  formed  by  levy,  which 
imcceeded  to  the  Free  Companies;  ana  of  the 
Swiss  and  German  paid  troops ;  and  of  the  engi- 
neers and  bombardiers,  whose  habit  it  was  to  pass 
from  one  service  to  another  for  hire ;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  explanation  of  many  military  customs  and 
prtfbtices.  The  other  series  of  researches  leads  us 
to  investigate  the  eflects  produced  generally  by  the 
Free  Companies  on  the  destinies  of  Italy,  on  the 
nature  of  her  governments,  on  tbe  lot,  the  happi- 
ness, the  private  and  public  moral  character  of  her 
inhabitants.  Such  researches  are,  in  truth,  diffi- 
cult ;  inasmuch  as  no  one  fact,  but  only  a  lai^e 
accumulation  of  facts,  can  suffice  for  their  investi- 
gation, and  the  historian  must  frequently  be  unable 
to  adduce  to  the  reader  any  more  satisfactory 
ground  for  his  assertions  than  his  own  convic- 
tions. 

**  Now  the  field  of  our  researches  being  thus 
«nlaiged,  they  are  led  naturally  to  elnbrace  the 
general  events  of  Italian  warfare  for  a  period  t>f 
twelve  centuries — ^that  is,  from  the  fall  of  tbe  Ro- 
man empire  to  the  institution  of  modern  armies. 
The  history  of  the  Free  Companies  forms  the  cen- 
tral and  principal  portion  of  oar  work.  The  mi- 
litary events  which  took  place  from  the  invasion 
«f  the  Lombards  to  the  fail  of  the  Communes*  form 
the  introduction,  and  the  military  institotions 
which  arose  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Com- 
panies constitute  the  conclusion. 

*'  Now,  military  history  may  be  studied  either 
with  regard  to  its  principles  of  art,  or  with  refer- 
ence to  its  institutions,  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  the  military  story  of  the  Middle  Ages  must 
seem  sterile  to  whoever  considers  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  means  of  warfare  used  in  those 
daysi  and  those  of  the  present  time.  And  snch 
they  really  are  for  us.  But,  with  reference  to 
their  institutions,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  worlhy 
of  our  most  serious  consideration." 

Such  18  tbe  plan  of  Si£:nor  Riootti's 
work,  and  snch  bis  notion  of  tbe  manner  in 
wbicb  tbe  subject  should  be  treated.  And 
be  bas  produced  a  very  creditable,  a  very 
useful,  and  an  extremely  readable  book — 
one  far  more  so  to  tbe  general  reader  than 
might  perhaps  be  anticipated  from  the  style 
of  our  extract,  which  may  possibly  be 
tbougbt  to  threaten  a  seasoning  of  military 
pedantiT,  tbe  mostrlntolerable  of  all  pro- 
fessional pedantries  whatever.  But  tbe 
sort  of  rather  stilted  enunciation  of  simple 
matters,  perceptible  in  tbe  passage  we  have 
quotedj    arises   from   a    different  sooroey  | 


which  it  is  worth  whSe  to  point  Dut,  aa  the 
traces  of  its  influence  are  not  peooliar  to 
tbe  work  of  Signor  Rkotti,  but  may  be  ob* 
served  very  generallj  tinging  a  luge  por- 
tion of  the  literature  of  Italy  of  the  present 
day.  We  allude  to  a  sort  of  wonld-oe  phi- 
losophical style,  with  which  tiioae  who 
read  much  of  Italy's  present  literatnre  will 
not  fail  to  have  been  struck.  ^'  E  propria 
di  "  is  a  favorite  exordium  of  "Signer  Ri- 
cotti.  ^'  It  is  the  property  of  •  ."  dogs  to 
bite,  or  of  cats  to  BoratKsb,  &o.,  &a,  as  the 
case  may  be.  And  continually  some  axiom 
not  more  profound  than  these  follows  these 
saw-announdng  words.  This,  together  with 
a  tendency  to  verbiage,  a  great  love  for  lay- 
ing down  divisions  often  where  the  snbjeet- 
matter  requires  none,  and  a  frequent  at- 
tempt to  draw  moral  generalisationB  from 
facts  too  isolated,  too  few,  and  too  unim- 
portant to  furnish  the  means  of  establish- 
ing any  tmth  worth  enunciating,  giyes  to 
too  many  of  the  productions  of  modem 
Italian  authors  a  certain  jejoneness  and 
puerility  of  tone.  Their  philosophizing 
bas  too  often  an  air  of  much  ado  about 
nothing,  which  makes  one  feel  as  if  he 
were  reading  a  schoolboy's  thens* 

And  in  truth,,  tihe  phrase  we  have  just 
written  points  at  once  to  the  rationale  of 
the  matter.  Are  not  the  thinkers  of  Italy 
— lajeune  J/alte— in  the  position  and  con- 
dition of  schoolboys  ?  Can  they  be  expect- 
ed to  come  forth,  Minerva-like,  fall  grown 
and  mature  thinkers-— original,  creative, 
full  of  matter  such  as  is  grown  in  the  long- 
cultivated  intellectual  soil  of  more  fortu- 
nate countries  ?  Youth  is  imitative,  un* 
creative — necessarily  so.  And  how  very 
young,  let  it  be  ronembered,  is  modem 
Italy  in  the  career  of  intellect !  And  this 
same  intellectual  product,  the  weakness  of 
which  we  have  been  remarking — ^this  moral 
philosophy,  this  knowledge  of  man,  is  of 
all  the  fruits  of  mental  cultivation  the  slow- 
est of  growth,  and  the  hardest  to  rear  in  a 
new  sou.  And  think  what  the  soil  is  iiUl ! 
How  shall  a  nation  produce  moral  philoso- 
phers where  thought  is  still  repressed  by  ob- 
stacles of  every  land }  How  reoentty  have 
we  proud  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
adiieved  the  liberty  of  thought  neoeasary ' 
to  the  strong  and  healthy  growth  of  monu 
speculation !  Hav  toe  yet  wholhf  achieved 
it? 

Would  it  be  our  wish,  then,  to  repress 
and  extinguish  these  premature  attempts  of 
the  nascent  thought  of  Young  Italy  ?  Far, 
very  far  from   it !    As  soon  should  we 
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OMiftioii  a  man  never  to  go  into  the  water 
till  he  oonld  swim.  It  is  tnie  Voong  Italy 
is  apt  to  Tentore  into  the  water  out  of  her 
depth.  But  that  too  is  in  her  ease  exeosa^ 
hie— nay,  desirahle,  neoessaryi  Though 
her  tmtiis,  therefore,  be  often  tmisms,  her 
reasoni]^  jejune,  and  her  oonclnsions  trite, 
we  weleome  the  effort.  We  remember  that 
it  was  not  so  when  MaohiaTelli  wrote,  and 
we  rest  aasored  that  it  will  not  be  so  when 
Uie  sons  of  the  generation  now  rising  shall 
hold  the  pen. 

In  the  meantime,  despite  what  we  have 
add.  Signer  Riootti  has  written  a  good  and 
eonseientioiis,  and — ^what  in  these  days  is 
mora  to  &e  purpose  still — an  amusing 
book. 

The  work  of  Signer  Fabretti  is  one  of 
very  different  pretensions,  and  its  merits 
andfkults  will  require  much  fewer  words  to 
state  them  suffioiently.  ^^  It  is,"  he  tells 
us— and  begs  the  reader  to  remember  the 
frflt — ^*  written  for  the  people,"  and  for  the 
people  of  the  author's  own  pertion  of  Italy. 
^*  Ilie  people,"  he  says,  ^*  require  for  th^ 
instmodon  histories  and  examples  taken, 
not  from  the  records  of  foreign  nations,  but 
from  those  of  their  own  country,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, from  that  district  wi&  which  they 
are  more  immediately  acquainted.  The 
powerfrd  interest  of  locality  will  thus  be 
nought  to  bear  on  their  minds.  Besides," 
as  he  says,  *^  universal  heroes  are  rare — 
loeai  ones  abundant." 

The  remark  is  one  worthy  of  attention. 
But  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  it  is 
donrable  to  foster  to  excess  the  spirit  of 
loeality,  always  powerful  over  the  minds  of 
those  iriiose  lotin  life  tends  to  circumscribe 
their  power  of  locomotion,  and  with  it  their 
sympathies  and  opinions.  We  doubt  much 
whether  a  system  which  should  lead  the 
Hampshire  peasant  to  admire  and  feel 
wmd  of  his  Hampshire  worthies,  while  his 
kentish  neighbor's  sympathies  were  as 
ezehisively  bespoken  in  favor  of  the  heroes 
of  Kent,  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
real  dvilization*  It  seems  to  us  that  catho- 
Eeity  of  admiration  and  sympathy  is  al<- 
most  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  politioal 
eduoatioB  of  the  masses.  What  but  the 
want  of  this  has  hitherto  kept  us  bade? 
What  but  the  inordinate  splnt  of  locality 
has  been  the  rock  on  which  the  destinies  of 
Italy  have  suffered  shipwreck,  and  is  to  the 
present  day  the  most  insuperable  obstacle 
to  her  improvement  ? 

Signer  Fabretti,  however,  thinking  dif- 
ferently, has  presented  to  his  f ello w-citiiem 


of  Perugia  and  its  district  the  lives  of  the 
Umbrian  Captains  of  the  Companies,  as 
objects  of  their  patriotic  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration. Now  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  be  more  pernicious  for  a  ^ople  to  ad- 
mire nothing  or  to  admire  amiss.  The  ne- 
cessity and  beneficial  influences  of  hero- 
worship  have'  been  well  taught  us  by  Mr. 
Carlyle.  But  if  the  hero  be  a  mock  hero  ; 
if  the  object  set  up  for  admiration  be  wor- 
thy only  of  abhorrence,  what  sort  of  educa- 
tion are  we  preparing  for  the  people  ?  And 
military  greatness,  even  at  the  best,  is  the 
last  that  a  nation  should  be  taught  to  re- 
verence. The  deeds  of  great  fighters,  even 
in  the  best  of  causes,  are  not  the  right  ma- 
terials for  furnishing  the  popular  mind  and 
imagination.  Slowly  and  with  much  trouble 
is  the  world,  now  in  this  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, beginning  to  understand  that  bloodshed 
and  devastation  are  aof  glorious  or  anywise 
desirable — tiiat  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
however  successfully  achieved,  does  not  fOr 
title  the  destroyer  to  the  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  his  fellows.  The  trade  of  war, 
with  its  mischievous  and  disastrous  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance,  is  now  at  length 
gradually  tending  to  assume  its  just  place 
m  the  opinion  of  mankind.  What  must  we 
then  think  of  the  wisdom  of  reoommendine 
to  the  popular  admiration  profession^ 
fighters,  whose  warfare  was  divested  of  every 
circumstance  which  can  ever  render  it  even 
pardonable-^hired  ruffians,  whose  gteatnesB 
IS  to  be  measured  solely  by  the  greatness 
of  the  misery  and  misdhief  they  occa- 
sioned ! 

Hear  Signer  Fabretti's  own  account  of 
these  great  men.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
speaking,  in  the  paissage  we  are  about  to 
quote,  of  the  foreign  Free  Captains — and 
he  attempts  to  draw  a  distinction  betweeif 
the  general  character  of  these  and  that  of  the 
Italian  leaders  of  Free  Companies ;  but  the 
distinction  is  in  no  wise  borne  out  bv  histo- 
ry— ^not  even  by  its  testimony  as  brought 
forward  in  Signer  Fabretti's  own  pages.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  in  the  last  words  of 
the  following  passage  he  admits  that  his 
remarks  are  not  applicable  to  his  own  he- 
roes:— 

**  It  appeals  dear,"  he  saysi  **  that  the  foreign 
bands  and  captains  were  a  race  of  men  who  sold 
themsdves  to  the  best  bidder,  and  who  when  sold 
forthwith  turned  their  thoughts  to  foul  play*  and 
calculated  the  profits  of  treason.  They  were 
men  who  fought  for  a  cause  almost  unknown  to 
them,  against  opponents  of  whom  they  were 
equally  ignorant— men  who*  having  no  interest  in 
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the  fertile  tillase  they  tmmpled,  contaminated  a 
soil  especially  favored  by  nature.  They  destroyed, 
precious  monuments,  ravaged  the  country,  con- 
sumed the  best  part  of  the  public  money,  and  re- 
velled in  the  beauty  of  tne  daughters  of  Italy. 
They  were  men  who  made  a  loathsome  mixture  of 
leli^on  and  ferocity,  of  honor  and  baseness-,  pro- 
fessmg  Christianity,  but  paying  no  respect  to  its 
altars,  and  frequently  turning  their  anns  against 
the  defenceless.  But  if  happily  they  remained 
awhile  unhired  by  any  master,  and  invaded  some 
city  or  province  of  Italy  on  their  own  account — 
then,  indeed,  better  were  it  for  that  city  to  have 
heard  doom  of  extermination  pronounced  against 
it! 

"  And  from  these  foul  stains,'  to  teU  the  truth, 
the  Italian  Free  Captains  sdso  were  not  always 
free.*' 

To  which  we  must  add,  that  we  do  not 
jfind  from  the  pages  of  either  of  the  works 
before  na,  that  the  ItaHaa  meroenaries 
were  in  any  respect  better  than  those  from 
beyond  the  Alps. 

And  these  are  the  men  whom  Signor  Fa- 
bretti  calls  "  heroes,"  and  proposes  as 
*'  examples "  to  the  people  of  his  native 
province !  But  in  truth,  Signor  Fabretti 
sometimes  expresses  opinionB  which  argae 
him  far  more  a  congenial  historian  of  me^ 
diffivalb  andit  captains,  than  a  jadicions  in- 
atmctor  of  his  contempoiriury  fellow-citizens. 
A  robber  foray  into  an  unoffending  district, 
perpetrated  on  no  other  ground  or  pretext, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  pil- 
lage, is  praised  (vol.  i.,  p.  122)  as  >^an 
economical  means  of  paying  the  troops.'' 

We  might  cite  sundry  other  sentiments 
of  like  nature,  which  might  have  probably 
been  deemed  very  instructive  reading  in  the 
late  Mr.  Fagin's  seminary  on  Saffron-hill, 
but  hardly  calculated,  we  should  have 
thought,  for  fonning  the  youthful  mind  in 
any  other  meridian.  But,  enough  of  Signor 
Fabretti's  faults  and  shortcomings.  His 
book  has  been  laboriously  elaborated  from 
original  sources,  and  contains  much  infor- 
mation that  we  should  have  gladly  sought  in 
his  pages,  had  it  not  chanced  that  a  con- 
temporary writer  has  produced  a  decidedly 
superior  work  on  the  same  subject.  Many 
purtioulars  ike  curious  student  of  mediteval 
nistory  may  no  doubt  find  there,  which 
Signor  Ricotti's  more  seneral  work  does  not 
supply;  but  we  think  that  the  merits  of  the 
Piedmontese  author  are  too  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  those  of  his  Perugtan  contemporary 
to  give  the  latter  much  chance  of  finding 
bis  way  across  the  Alps. 

And  now,  before  quittine  the  subject, 
we  must  introduce  our  readers  more  spe- 


dally  to  some  one  of  these  adventurer  cap- 
tains, who  may  serve  them  as  a  specimen 
of  the  class.  One  will  suffice  for  the  pur- 
pose**—for  their  careers,  their  aims,  objects^ 
and  means  of  attaining  them,  are  very  simi- 
lar, and  their  history,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  inferior  as  a  book  of  amusement  to  our 
Endish  ^^  Lives  of  the  Highwaymen." 
Shul  we  select  the  Englishman  John  Hawk* 
wood,  styled  variously  by  the  old  chroni- 
clers, "Aughnt,"  or  "  Acuto,"  as  they 
either  endeavored  to  express  the  original 
sound,  or  more  judiciously  abandoning  the 
vain  attempt,  Italianised  it  into  the  latter 
appellation.  Sir  Johp  Ha^vkwood,  whose 
portrait  on  horseback,  the  sise  of  life^  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  western  wall  of  the 
Duomo  at  Florence,  in  the  service  of  which 
state  the  principal  part  of  his  later  years 
was  spent — ^that  ^'  anx  cautisaimns  et  peri- 
tissimus,"  as  the  inscription  thereunder 
calls  him,  who,  when  once,  much  against 
his  win,  he  was  leading  an  idle  life  at  his 
villa  near  Florence,  and  a  poor  friar  wan- 
dering that  way  saluted  him  with  a  ^^  God 
send  you  peace,"  replied  with  a  torrent  of 
imprecations,  and  when  the  terrified  monk 
asked  what  he  had  done  to  anger  him,  an- 
swered that  he  had  imprecated  on  him  the 
cvne  of  peace.  ShaU  it  be  this  worthy 
warrior  ?  No  !  he  was  an  Englishman. 
And  we  must  take  an  Italian,  inasmuch  aa 
our  authors  insinuate  that  their  own  native 
ruffians  were  of  a  milder  character ;  though 
in  truth  the  life  and  adventures  of  Sir  John 
Hawkwood  would  be  found  to  combine  as 
much  that  is  striking  and  characteristic, 
with  as  little  that  is  base  and  revolting,  as 
those  of  the  best  of  his  class. 

The  career  of  Musio  AttendolO)  who, 
from  his  headstrong  violence,  was  nick- 
named Sforsa,  is  remarkable  enough.  He 
was  a  peasant  of  the  Romagna,  and  was  la- 
boring in  the  fields,  when  a  band  of  Free 
Lances  chanced  to  pass  that  way.  Thev 
asked  him  some  question,  and  pleased  witn 
his  answer,  his  manner,  and  appearancei 
proposed  to  him  to  join  them.  The  young 
peasant  hesitated,  and  to  decide  his  waver- 
ing threw  his  mattock  up  into  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  determining  that  if  it  remained 
there  he  would  remain  at  home,  but  if  it 
fell  from  the  tree  he  would  accept  the  pro- 
posal. The  mattock  fell  through  the 
boughs  to  the  earth.  Murio  seoreUy  took 
a  horse  from  his  father's  stable,  joined  the 
band  of  adventurers,  and  .  .  .  founf<ied 
one  of  the  most  powerful  families  and  his- 
torical names  of  Italy.    . 
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We  miglit  make  the  reader  shudder  by 
more  thanf  one  anecdote  of  the  career  of 
the  ferocious  and  coldly  cruel  Facino  Cane, 
the  name  of  whose  widow,  Beatrice  di 
Tenda,  is  familiar  to  our  ears  as  household 
words. 

But  we  prefer  to  all  these  Braccio  Forte- 
bracci  da  Montone,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
soldier  of  fortune  of  those  days — a  despe- 
rate ruffian,  as  fearlessly  brave  and  as  skil- 
ful a  general  as  any  of  his  compeers,  and  in 
other  respects  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  generality  of  them.  His  life  is  written 
at  length  by  Sienor  Fabretti,  who  deems 
him  a  first-rate  hero ;  and  a  considerable 
Space  is  devoted  to  his  achievements  in  the 
pages  of  the  more  philosophical  Signor 
Ricotti. 

Braccio  Fortebracci  was  bom  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1368,  at  Perugia.  His  family 
possessed  the  casUe  of  Montone,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  that  town,  and 
Braccio  was  therefore  noble,  differing  in 
that  respect  from  his  contemporary  and 
early  friend,  though  later  enemy  and  rival, 
Sforza.  In  the  year  1393,  one  of  those 
sudden  revolutions  so  frequent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  mediaeval  cities  of  Italy,  took 
place  in  Perugia,  and  the  nobles  were  driven 
mto  exile  by  a  sudden  rising  of  the  peo- 
ple. Not  only  were  they  thrust  forth  from 
the  town,  but  were  ^^  tutti  snidati  dai  loro 
oastelli,"  as  their  historian  with  a  graphic 
metaphor  phrases  it — "  urmested  from  their 
castles,"  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
dty.  Thus  the  lord  of  Montone,  possessor 
overnight  of   castle,    lands,  wealth,  and 

Eower,  has  to  go  forth  one  fine  morning  a 
eggar  and  a  vagabond — not  without  a 
blow  for  it,  however,  for  he  went  badly 
wounded  in  the  foot  and  in  the  hand.  But 
there  was  nothing  strange  or  striking  in 
this  in  those  ^'  good  old  times."  Position, 
property,  life,  were  all  so  perpetually  inse- 
oore,  that  the  instability  of  human  things 
was  practically  enforced  on  men's  minds  in 
a  manner  infinitely  more  convincing  than 
the  sermons  of  securely-benefioed  divines  to 
their  law-protected  audiences.  Men  who 
truly/?//  in  earnest  that  their  lives  and  all 
that  they  had  were  exposed  to  hourly 
risk,  encountered  that  risk  with  less  dis- 
may, and  naturally  met  the  loss  of  either 
life  or  goods  with  more  eauanimity  than 
those  can  be  expected  to  do  who  live  in 
habits  of  well-founded  security.  In  point 
of  fact,  a  man  who  lost  life  or  property  in 
those  days,  lost  in  reality  less  than  he  who 
undergoes  a  nmilar  deprivation    in  our 


times.  Any  actuary  of  an  insurance  office 
will  confirm  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
Signor  Ricotti  applies  a  similar  considera- 
tion to  the  blood-stained  severity  of  the 
mediaeval  laws.  The  law  which  took  a 
man's  life  from  him,  took  less  then  than  a 
similar  law  takes  now.  Thus  the  same  un- 
changed penal  enactment  becomes  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  severe  as  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  the  advance  of  science 
renders  man's  life  more  and  more  secure — 
an  additional  argument  for  the  mitigation 
of  criminal  codes,  of  which  we  believe 
Signor  Ricotti  may  claim  to  be  the  origi- 
nator. 

Well !  our  friend  Braccio  ^'  has  the  world 
before  him  where  to  choose,"  he  and  his 
brother  nobles,  landless,  houseless,  home- 
less, without  much  present  prospect  of  re- 
turn to  their  native  walls  ;  for  the  popular 
party  are  so  furious  against  them,  that  they 
profess  themselves  more  ready,  if  need  be, 
to  submit  to  the  domination  of  a  foreign 
king — ^viz.  him  of  Naples — than  to  re- 
admit their  own  nobles.  This  determina- 
tion Signor  Fabretti,  in  recording  it,  calls  a 
shamelessly  disgraceful  sentiment — forget- 
ting, it  shotdd  s^m,  that  so  great  a  hor- 
ror of  the  old  patrician  rule  must  probably 
have  been  produced  bv  recollections  of 
what  that  rule  had  been  in  its  day  of  ascen- 
dency. 

Meantime,  however,  the  outcast  patrician: 
is  not  entirely  destitute  He  has  nis  horse 
and  his  sword,  with  which,  and  a  stout 
heart,  he  wanders  forth,  fully  determined 
to  •*  open  his  oyster — the  world."  He" 
first  joins  the  band  of  Alberico  da  Barbi- 
ano,  who,  by  a  hireling  sword,  had  carved 
his  own  way  to  fortune,  having  become 
Grand  Constable  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  the  ranks  of  his  army  he  meets  ana  be- 
comes the  friend  of  Sforza,  afterwards  his 
ereat  rival.  He  does  not,  however,  continue 
long  under  the  banners  of  Barbiano,  though 
he  had  attracted  his  commander's  favora- 
ble notice ;  but  hearing  of  the  confusion 
and  anarchy  in  which  the  quarrels  of  the 
Orsini  and  Colonnesi,  and  the  expulsion 
of  Innocent  VII.  had  involved  Rome,  he 
hies  hhn  thither,  and  takes  service  with 
Mostarda  da  Forli,  a  captain  in  the  service 
of  the  Pope.  But  on  the  second  day  of  his 
new  service  his  new  patron  is  killed,  and 
Braccio  has  once  more  the  world  before 
him.  Of  the  debris,  however,  of  Mostar- 
da's  company,  he  contrives  to  persuade 
seven  troopers  to  follow  his  fortunes,  and 
acknowled^  him  as  their  leader ;  and  with 
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these  be  proposes  to  present  himself  before 
the  Pope,  then  at  Viterbo,  and  offer  him 
the  services  of  himself  and  his  little  band. 
But  neither  in  this  sdieme  does  fortune 
SDiile  on  him;  for  an  accidental  fire  at 
Foligno  destroyed  his  arms,  clothing,  hor- 
ses— everything,  in  short,  that  should  have 
been  the  foundation  of  his  future  great- 
ness. 

Once  more  utterly  destitute,  he  obtains 
from  the  charity  of  the  good  people  of 
Foligno — who  were  probably  not  particu- 
larly anxious  for  his  further  stay  amonff 
them — a  horse  and  arms,  and  thus  equipped 
once  more  joins  his  old  captain  Barbiano. 
The  constable,  not  forgetfm  of  his  former 
opinion  of  his  prowess,  receives  him  well, 
and  gives  him  the  command  of  twelve 
horsemen.  These  are  soon  increased  to 
five-and-twenty.  Opportunities  occur,  on 
which  he  manifests  much  military  skill  and 
fertility  of  resource.  He  rises  in  favor  ; 
and  when  Barbiano  sends  a  portion  of  hia 
band  to  the  assistance  of  Francesco  Car- 
rara, lord  of  Padua,  who  is  at  war  with 
Venice,  he  gives  the  command  of  it  to  our 
friend  Braccio,  conjointly  with  the  other 
captains.  Of  course,  tfeey  soon  quarrel. 
Braccio 's  colleagues  calumniate  him  to  the 

giueral,  and  obtained  from  him  an  order 
r  his  death.  This  is  about  to  be  execut- 
ed the  following  night  by  surprising  him  in 
his  tent ;  but  Barbiano's  wife,  who  has 
heard  the  order  f<u^  his  death  given,  and 
who  thinks  it  a  thousand  pities  that  so 
"  proper  a  man  "  should  die  a  dog's  death 
by  the  hand  of  assassins,  herself  contrives  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  just  in  time  for 
him  to  be  up  and  ofT  with  his  immediate 
followers  before  the  arrival  of  his  execution- 
ers at  his  tent. 

He  then  takes  service  with  the  Pope  in 
the  Romagna,  and  shortly  afterwards  we 
find  him  exacting  4000  florins  from  the 
town  of  Imola,  as  the  prioe  of  not  burn- 
ing their  harvests  and  besieging  their 
walk.  With  this  money  he  collects  a 
lai^er  band,  and  begins — so  brave  and 
glorious  is  he — to  be  a  terror  and  a  soourge 
to  all  around  him.  His  ^'  holy  father" 
the  Pope  sets  him  on  to  worry  the  re- 
volted city  of  Bologna,  which  does  not  like 
the  holy  father's  government.  He  takes 
the  Pope's  caah,  and  ^es  at  the  throat  of 
Hie  rebels  to  such  good  purpose,  that  the 
dty  give  him  80,000  florins  to  let  them 
alone,  which  also  be  pouches  and  retires. 
And  now  the  little  city  of  Rooea  Coatratta, 
atuated  abont  half-way  between  Anoona 


and  Perugia,  being  in  the  agoiues  of  a  life- 
and-death  stru^le  with  its  own  tyrants, 
and  finding  matters  going  hard  with  it, 
sends  to  the  prosperous  Braccio  to  offer  him 
the  lordship  of  their  town,  if  only  he  will 
drive  from  their  walls  the  Marquis  of 
Fermo.  The  fortunate  condottiero  does  not 
wait  to  be  asked  a  second  time*  Such  ac- 
quisition of  some  fixed  and  permanent  lord- 
mip,  some  ^'  local  habitation^'  and  settle- 
ment, was  ever  the  first  grand  step  to- 
wards ulterior  greatness  in  the  lives  of 
these  soldiers  of  fortune*  Those  generous 
and  bountiful  old  ffentlpmen,  the  Popes, 
always  had  on  hand  a  variety  of  duchies, 
principalities,  and  counties,  which  they 
were  ready  to  bestow  in  return  for  the  many 
little  services  they  were  continually  in  need 
of  from  the  *'  secular  arm,"  on  those  whose 
stronff  hand  could  make  the  gift  available ; 
and  wus  many  of  these  worthies  were  pro- 
vided for. 

Braccio's  title,  however,  to  the  lordship 
of  Rooca  Contratta,  was  xmquestionably  a 
comparatively  legitimate    one.    And*  the 

Sosition  of  his  new  principality  was  peca- 
arly  convenient  to  him,  as  it  was  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  his  native  Peru- 
gia— ^Perugia  which  had  driven  him  an  exile 
from  its  walls.  Of  course,  the  first  and 
great  wish  of  all  ^^  fuorusciti"  was  always 
to  return  to  their  ^'  country,"  as  every 
Italian  in  those  days  called  their  native 
city — to  recover  the  position  they  had  lost. 
Love  for  their  city,  and  hatred  for  the  op- 
position party  who  had  thrust,  them  forth, 
alike  stimulated  them  to  constant  attempts 
to  re^in  by  force  that  yrhiok  force  had  de- 
prived them  of.  But  when  the  exile  found 
himself  in  the  position  which  Braooio  now 
held — lord  of  a  neighboring  town,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  powerM  troop  of  disciplined 
soldiers — ^his  ambition  was  likely  to  aspire 
to  something  more  than  this.  And  the 
grand  object  of  Braodo  henceforward  was 
to  become  lord  of  Perugia. 

And  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  not 
easily — not  at  the  first  or  at  the  seoond 
attempt — ^not  till  after  torrents  of  blood 
had  been  shed,  and  infinite  suffering  en- 
dured by  the  besieged  citizens.  Nor  did 
the  ^'  Condottiero"  accomplish  his  purpose 
without  loss.  The  citizens  fought  with 
desperate  bravery;  and  once  even  after 
getting  within  the  walls,  the  soldiers  were 
driven  back  with  considerable  slaughter. 
At  last,  however,  the  troopero  got  possessioA 
of  the  town,  and  the  atizens  were  finally 
mastered,  all  opposition  was  put  downi  >uid 
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the  yagrant  '^  condottiero''  found  himself 
d^potic  ruler  of  his  native  city. 

Yet  though  all  the  circumstances  which 
had  first  made  Braccio  a  vagabond  "  free 
lanoe^'  and  soldier  of  fortune,  had  now 
ceased,  he  did  not  bj  any  means  feel  in- 
clined to  quit  the  vocation.  Adventure, 
license,  and  plunder  once  tasted,  had  be- 
come too  palatable  to  be  abandoned. 

Fresh  offers  came  on  the  part  of  princes 
and  potentates.  High  biddings  are  made 
for  the  efficacious  assistance  of  the  cele- 
brated Braccio,  and  his  well-trained  army 
of  brother-adventurers.  Unhappy  Naples 
IS  being  disputed  by  two  rival  powers,  i  A 
Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard  are  fighting  for 
their  right  {!)  to  the  throne  of  Souwem 
Italy.  Fine  times  and  rare  doings  for 
Braccio,  and  such  as  he !  So  he  makes  the 
best  terms  he  can,  higgles  a  while,  drives  a 
hard  bargain  with  king  Ladislaus,  and 
marches  off  for  cash  and  glory— >and  gathers 
abundance  of  both.  Then,  for  the  sake 
of  vaAty,  and  in  order  that  his  value  may 
be  duly  appreciated,  he  changes  sides  oc- 
casionidly — ^fights  against  his  former  mas- 
ters, and  gets  more  cash  and  more  glory. 

Sforza,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  has 
grown  to  be  his  principal  rival  and  oppo- 
nent. He  is  hired  on  the  other  side  in 
these  Neapolitan  wars,  and  much  ffood 
fighting  takes  place  wiUiout  either  of  the 
^^  delinng^'  potentates  being  much  the 
worse,  however  much  **  plectuntur  Achivi." 
At  last  Sforza  gets  drowned  one  day  in 
trying  to  ford  the  river  Pescara,  at  the 
siege  of  Aquilla.  But  he  leaves  a  young 
Sforza,  a  chip  of  the  tough  old  block,  to 
keep  np  the  game.  Which  he  does  nothing 
loath  ;  till  one  day  our  friend  Braccio,  being 
elated  by  success  into  forgetfulness  of  his 
usual  prudence,  risks  a  battle  tmder  imfa- 
vorable  circumstances,  and  gets,  in  the 
melee  of  defeat,  a  knock  on  his  hard  head, 
which  brings  him  down.  Carried  into  the 
enemies'  tents,  he  survives  three  days,  dur-^ 
log  which  he  constantly  refuses  either  to 
speak  or  take  food.  Nor  will  he  suffer  the 
surgeons  to  tend  his  wound. 

Thus  died  Braccio  Fortebracoi  da  Mon- 
tone,  lord  of  Perugia,  the  most  celebrated 
slaughterer  and  destroyer  of  his  day.  We 
do  not  find  that  the  death  of  Braccio  made 
much  difference  in  the  condition  of  Italy. 
For,  indeed,  as  long  as  mankind  were 
willing  to  allow  such  deeds  to  lead  to  such 
results,  it  was  likely  that  the  race  of 
^'  heroes''  should  be  abundant.    Old  Mar- 


delighted  to  hear  of  his  death.  For  indeed 
those  Free  Captains,  though  the  Popes 
constantly  made  use  of  them,  were  perpe- 
tually vexing  their  holy  hearts  out.  How 
could  a  poor  Pope,  with  all  his  parapherna- 
lia of  cursing  tools,  manage  fellows  who 
believed  in  nothing  but  cold  steel,  and 
cared  not  a  rush  for  bell,  book,  or  candle  ? 
Our  dear  Braccio,  especially,  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  thorn  in  Pope  Martin's  side. 
Among  other  offences,  he  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  sworn  that  he  would  make  the 
Pope  say  a  hundred  masses  for  a  penny ! — 
a  depreciation  of  himself  and  nis  wares 
never  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  So  that, 
as  has  been  said,  Martin  was  overjoyed  at 
the  news  of  his  death.  By  dying  he  came 
within  Martin's  power  and  jurisdiction  ; 
and  it  made  the  old  man  feel  so  piously 
grateful  to  Heaven  that  he  gave  thanks^ 
and  did  all  he  could,  in  the  way  of  proces- 
sions and  so  forth,  for  three  whole  days. 
Then  he  got  his  body  and  flung  it  into  a 
ditch  outside  the  walls  of  Rome.  And  af- 
ter that  he  slept  more  peaceably  and  was 
more  happy  in  his  mind — ^we  hope. 

Such  were  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
deaths  these  "  Venturieri" — adventurers 
— ' '  Condottieri'*  —  hirelings — or  "  Free 
Lances"  as  they  were  called  in  England ; 
who  may  be  said  to  have  had  Italy  entirely  in 
their  hands  for  more  than  a  century.  This 
fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  appear- 
ance of  sudb  a  work  m  that  of  Signer  Ri- 
cotti ;  which,  in  conclusion,  we  recommend 
not  only  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  take 
an  interest  in  tales  of  military  adventure 
and  vicissitude,  but  also  to  those  who  would 
understand  the  history  of  warfare,  and  com- 
prehend the  steps  by  which  the  modem 
system  of  armies  has  grown  up,  and  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  its  gradual 
formation  and  adoption. 


tin  the  Pope,  however,  was  exceedingly  |--JUtwy«»fiUWb»i. 


Thb  Arctxc  ExFBDrnov.— The  month  of  Oeto- 
ber,  1847.  is  near  at  hand,  the  period  named  by 
Captain  Sir  John  Franklin  when  the  intelligence 
might  be  expected  relative  to  the  officers  and  crews  of 
the  Erebos  and  Terror,  steam  screw-propeller  ves- 
sels, emi^oyed  in  the  Arctic  Expedition ;  and  cap- 
tains of  vessels  may  now  expect  to  meet  with  some 
of  the  hermetically  sealed  tin  tubes,  contaioiog  ac- 
counts of  the  vessels,  written  in  six  diflerent  lan- 
guages, which  were  to  be  thrown  overboard  at  cer- 
tain periods,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them  might 
be  picked  up  by  vessels  navigating  the  North  Seas. 
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THORWALDSEN,  THE  SCULPTOJl. 

JBY   K.   C.  ANDERSEN.— TRAN8LATEP    BY   C.  BECK  WITH. 


A  RICH  scroll  in  the  history  of  art  is  un- 
folded and  read :  Thorwaldsen  has  lived ; 
his  life  was  a  triumphal  procession  ;  fortune 
and  victory  accompanied  him  ;  men  have  in 
him  acknowledged  and  paid  homage  to  art. 

It  was  in  Copenhagen,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1770,  that  a  carver  of  figures 
for  ships'  heads,  by  name  Gottskalk  Thor- 
waldsen, was  presented  by  his  wife,  Karen 
Gronlund,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in 
Jutland,  with  a  son,  who  at  his  baptism  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Bertel  Albert. 

The  father  had  come  from  Iceland,  and 
lived  in  poor  circumstances.  They  dwelt 
in  Lille  Gronnegade  (Llttlfe  Green  Street), 
not  far  from  the  academy  of  arts.  The 
moon  has  often  peeped  into  their  poor 
room  :  she  has  told  us  about  it  in  "  A  Pio- 
ture-hook  without  Pictures." 

''  The  father  and  mother  slept,  but  their 
little  son  did  not  sleep  ;  where  the  flowered 
cotton  bed-curtains  moved  I  saw  the  child 
peep  out.  I  thought  at  first  that  he  looked 
at  the  Bomholm  clock,  for  it  was  finely 
painted  with  red  and  green,  and  there  was 
a  cuckoo  on  the  tw  ;  it  had  heavy  leaden 
weights,  and  the  pmdulum  with  its  shining 
brass  plate  went  to  and  fro  with  a  tick ! 
tick !  But  it  was  not  that  he  looked  M ; 
no,  it  was  his  mother's  spinnins-wheel, 
which  stood  directly  under  the  clo^  ;  this 
was  the  dearest  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
whole  house  for  tnc  boy ;  but  he  dared  not 
touch  it,  for  if  he  did  he  'got  a  rap  over 
the  fingers.  Whilst  his  mother  spun,  he 
would  sit  for  hours  tosether  looking  at  the 
burring  spindle  and  the  revolving  wheel, 
and  then*he  had  his  own  thoughts.  Oh !  if 
he  only  durst  spin  that  wheel !  His  father 
and  mother  slept ;  he  looked  at  them,  he 
looked  at  the  wheel,  and  then  by  degrees  a 
little  naked  foot  was  stuck  out  of  the  bed, 
and  then  another  naked  foot ;  then  there 
came  two  small  legs,  and,  with  a  jump,  he 
stood  on  the  floor.  He  turned  round  onoe 
more,  to  see  if  his  parents  slept ;  yes,  they 
did ;  and  so  he  went  softly,  quite  softly, 
only  in  his  litde  shirt,  up  to  the  wheel,  and 
begairto  spin.  The  cord  flew  off,  and  the 
wh^el  then  ran  mnoh  quicker.  His  mother 
awoke  at  the  same  moment ;  the  ourtainB 


moved ;  she  looked  out,  and  thought  of  the 
brownie,  or  another  little  spectral  being. 
'  Have  mercy  on  us !'  said  she,  and  in  her 
fear  she  struck  her  husband  in  the  side  ;  he 
opened  his  eyes,  rubbed  them  with  his 
hands,  and  looked  at  the  busy  little  fellow. 
^  It  is  Bertel,  woman,'  said  he." 

What  the  moon  relates  we  see  here  as 
the  first  picture  in  Thorwaldsen's  life's-gal- 
lery ;  for  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  reality. 
Thorwaldsen  has  himself,  when  in  familiar 
conversation  at  Nosoe,  told  the  author  al- 
most word  for  word  what  he  in  his  "  Pic- 
ture-book" lets  the  moon  say.  It  was  one 
of  his  earliest  remembrances,  how  he,  in 
his  little  short  shirt,  sat  in  the  m^nlight 
and  spun  his  mother's  wheel,  whust  sne| 
dear  soul,  took  him  for  a  little  spectre. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  still  lived  an  old 
ship-carpenter,  who  remembered  the  little, 
light  haired,  blue-eyed  boy,  that  came  to 
his  father  in  the  carving-house  at  the  dock- 
yard ;  he  was  to  learn  his  father's  trade  ; 
and,  is  the  latter  felt  how  bad  it  was  not 
to  be  able  to  draw,  the  boy,  then  eleven 
years  of  age,  was  sent  to  the  drawing  school 
at  the  academy  of  arts,  where  he  made  ra- 
pid progress.  Two  years  afterwards,  Ber- 
tel, or  Albert,  as  we  shall  in  future  call 
him,  was  of  great  assistance  to  his  father ; 
nay,  he  even  improved  his  work. 

See  the  hovering  ships  on  the  wharfs ! 
The  Dannebrog*  waves,  the  workmen  sit  in 
a  circle  under  the  shade  at  their  frugal 
breakfasts ;  but  foremost  stands  the  princi- 
pal figure  in  this  picture :  it  is  a  boy  who 
cuts  with  a  bold  hand  the  life-like  features 
in  the  wooden  image  for  the  beak-head  of 
the  vessel.  It  is  the  ship's  guardian-spirit  -, 
and,  as  the  first  image  from  the  hand  of  Al- 
bert Thorwaldsen,  it  shall  wander  out  into 
the  wide  world.  The  eternally  swelling 
sea  should  baptize  it  with  its  waters,  and 
hang  its  wreaths  of  wet  plants  around  it. 

Our  next  picture  advances  a  step  forward. 
Unobserved  amongst  the  other  boys,  he  has 
now  frequented  the  academy's  school  for 
six  years  already,  where,  always  taciturn 
and  silent,  he  stood  by  his  drawing-board. 

*  The  Danish  national  flag. 
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lEs  answer  was  "  yes'*  or  "  no,"  a  nod  or 
a  shake  of  the  head ;  but  mildness  shone 
from  his  features,  and  good  nature  was  in 
ererj  expression.  The  picture  shows  us 
Alb^  as  a  candidate  for  confirmation.  He 
is  now  seyenteen  years  of  age — ^not  a  very 
youne  age  to  ratify  his  baptismal  compact ; 
his  place  at  the  dean's  house  is  the  last 
among  the  poor  boys,  for  his  Iniowledee  is 
not  raffioient  to  place  him  higher.  There 
had  just  at  that  time  J^een  an  account  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  pupil,  Thorwaldsen,  had 
gained  the  academy's  smaller  medal  for  a 
bas-relief  representing  ^'  a 'Cupid  reposing." 
*'  Is  it  your  brother  that  has  gained  the 
medal  ?"  inquired  the 'dean. 

'^  It  is  myself,"  said  Albert ;  and  the  cler- 
gyman looked  kindly  on  bim,  placed  him 
first  amon£  all  the  boys,  and  from  that  time 
always  called  him  Monsieur  Thorwaldsen. 
Oh  !  how  deeply  did  that  '^  Monsieur"  then 
sound  in  his  mind,  aff  he  has  often  said 
since  !  it  sounded  far  more  powerfully  than 
any  title  that  kings  could  give  him ;  he  ne- 
ver afterwards  forgot  it. 

In  a  small  house  in  Aabeuraa — the  street 
wh^pe  Holberg  lets  his  poor  poets  dwell — 
lived  Albert  Thorwaldsen  with  his  parents, 
and  divided  his  time  between  the  study  of 
art  and  assisting  his  father.  '  The  Acade- 
my's lesser  gold  medal  was  then  the  prize 
to  be  obtained  for  sculpture.  Our  artist 
was  now  twenty  years  of  age ;  his  friends 
knew  his  abilities  better  than  himself,  and 
they  edmpelled  him  to  enter  on  the  task. 
The  subject  proposed  was,  ^'  Heliodorus 
driven  out  of  the  temple." 

We  are  now  in  Charlottenburgh  :*  but 
the  little  chamber  in  which  Thorwaldsen 
lately  sat  to  make  his  •sketch  is  empty,  and 
he,  chased  by  the  depons  of  fear  and-  dis- 
tnsty  hastens  down  the  narrow  back-stairs 
with  the  intention  not  t9  return.  Nothing  is 
accidental  in  the  life  of  a  great  genius ;  an 
apparent  insignificance  is  a  God's  guiding 
finger.  Thorwaldsen  was  to  complete  his 
ta&.  Who  is  it  that  stops  him  on  the  dark 
stairs  ?  One  of  the  professors  just  comes 
that  way,  speaks  to  him,  questions,  ad- 
monishes him.  He  xeturns,  and  in  four 
hours  the  sketch  is  finished,  and  the  gold 
medal  won.  This  was  on  the  15th  of  Au* 
gust,  1791. 

Count  Ditlew  do  Reventlow,t  minister 
of  State,  saw  the  young  artist's  work, 
and  became  his  protector;  ne  placed  his 

*  An  old  palace  now  used  as  the  academy  of  art. 
tFaUwr  of  the  preseiit  Danish  ambassador  in 
Lob 


own  name  at  the  head  of  %  subscription 
that  enabled  Thorwaldsen  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  study  of  his  art.  Two  years 
afterwards  the  large  gold  medal  was  to  be 
contended  for  at  the  academy,  the  successful 
candidate  thereby  gaining  the  right  to  a 
travelling  stipendinm.  Thorwaldsen  was 
again  the  first ;  but  before  he  entered  on  , 
his  travels,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  ex- 
tend that  knowledge  which  an  indifferent 
education  at  school  had  left  him  in  want 
of.  He  read,  studied,  and  the  academy 
gave  him  its  support;  acknowledgment 
smiled  on  him,  a  greater  and  more  spi- 
ritual sphere  lay  open  to  him. 

We  will  now  fix  our  eyes  on  an  object 
which  at  that  time  was  dear  to  him :  we 
find  it  at  his  feet  in  those  lively  evening 
scenes,  where  he,  in  merry  company  with 
such  men  as  Rahbeck  and  Stefifens,  sits  a 
silent  spectator ;  we  find  it  in  the  comer 
behind  the  great  stove  chamber  at  home 
which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  well  dressed  men  who  come  to 
visit  him.  We  see  it,  but  bound  with  a 
cord,  behind  the  door  of  the  amateur  com- 
pany's theatre,  where  Thorwaldsen  retires 
after  delivering  the  two  reptiles  he  has  to 
make  in  the  ''  Barber  of  Seville ;"— it  is 
his  dear  dog.  It  just  belongs  to  this  time, 
it  belongs  to  his  life's  triumphal  proces- 
sion ;  he  has  loved  it,  he  has  remembered 
it  in  many  a  work ;  it  was  his  faithful  com- 
panion, his  dear  com^de.  All  his  friends 
will  have  one  of  its  whelps,  for  onco  when 
one  of  Albert's  creditors  became  too  vio- 
lent, it  flew  with  fury  at  the  severe  dun. 
Thorwaldsen  haa  made  it  immortal  in  mar- 
ble ;  yet  he  has  not  done  so  with  his  first 
love, — that  which  otherwise  transforms  it- 
self into  an  imperishable  Daphne  leaf  in  a 
poet's  breast. 

We  know  a  chapter  in  that  history.  It 
was  in  the  spring  of  1796  that  Thorwaldsen 
intended  to  commence  his  wanderings  in  the 
world  by  passing  over  the  Alps  to  Rome ; 
but  he  fell  ill,  and  after  his  recovery  was  de- 
pressed in  mind.  War  was  then  raging  in 
Grermany ;  and  his  friends  advised  him  to 
go  by  the  royal  frigate,  Thetis^  which  was 
just  about  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean. 
He  had  then  a  betrothed  bride :  he  took 
an  honest,  open-hearted  farewell  of  hetf, 
and  said,  ^^  Now  that  1  am  going  on  my 
tdivels,  you  shall  not  be  bound  to  me.  u 
you  keep  true  to  me,  and  I  to  you,  until 
we  meet  again  some  years  hence,  then  we 
will  be  united."  They  separated, — and 
they  met  again  many,  many  years  after- 
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wards,  shortly  before  his  death,  she  as  a 
widow,  he  as  Europe's  eternally  yoang 
artist.  When  Thorwaldsen's  corpse  was 
borne  through  the  streets  of  Copenhagen 
with  royal  magnificence ;  when  the  streets 
were  filled  with  thousands  of  spectators  in 
XQOorning;  there  sat  an  old  woman,  of  the 
class  of  citixens,  at  an  open  window ; — ^it 
was  she.  The  first  farewell  was  here  called 
to  mind  by  tho  last.  The  first  farewell — 
yes,  that  was  a  festal  day!  The  cannons 
sounded  a  farewell  from  the  frigate  Thetis. 

See  how  the  sails  sweep  before  the  wind ; 
the  water  foams  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  as 
it  passes  the  wood-grown  coast,  and  the 
towers  of  Copenhagen  disappear  in  the  dis- 
tance. Albert  stands  by  the  prow;  the 
waves  dash  against  the  image  of  Thetis,  that 
which  he  himself  once  carved  with  life-like 
features.  He  looks  forward ;  he  has  now 
begun  his  Argonautic  expedition,  in  seatch 
of  art's  golden  fleece  in  Oolchis*Rome.  But 
at  home,  in  the  little  pArlor  in  Aabeuraa, 
^therc  stands  the  inconsolable  mother  la- 
menting her  lost  son,  whom  she  shall  see 
no  more, — no  more  press  to  her  heart.  One 
of  Albert's  dearest  friends  is  also  there ; 
he  has  brought  h^  a  little  box  of  ducats 
from  the  departed  traveller ;  but  she  crakes 
her  head,  and  cries  aloud :  ^'  I  want  no- 
thing in  this  world  but  my  child,  who  will 
now  perish  in  the  wild  ocean  !"  And  she 
takes  her  boy's  old  black  silk  waistcoat 
from  the  closet,  ini0ints  a  thousand  kisses 
on  it,  and  sheds  many  heavy  tears  for  Al- 
bert, her  beloved  Albert.* 

A  whole  year  passes ;  towards  the  end  of 
February,  1797,  we  stand  on  the  Male  at 
Naples.  The  packet  from  Palermo  arrives, 
and  with  it  Turks,  Greeks,  Maltese,  and 
people  of  all  nations  ;  amonest  them  is  a 
pale,  sickly  Scandinavian:  he  assists  the 
porter  to  carry  his  own  luggage,  shakes  his 
head  at  the  other's  garrulity,  for  he  does 
not  understand  the  language !  Of  what  use 
is  it  that  the  sun  shines  so  warm  and  brieht 
on  all  around — there  is  no  sunshine  in  his 
mind  ;  it  is  sickly,  it  is  depressed  by  home- 
sickness. Thus  has  Albert  Thorwaldsen 
at  length  entered  Italy's  continent,  after 
having  been  oast  about  like  an  Ulysses. 
The  frigate  Thetis  was  obliged  to  cruise  in 
the  North  Sea,  to  guard  the  Norwegian 
coasts  against  Ebuglish  privateers ;  it  was  in 
September  thai  it  first  passed  through  the 
British  Channel,  and  arrived  in  October  at 
Algiers,  where  the  plague  had  broken  out ; 

*  The  Thetis  sailed  from  Copenhagen  on  the 
aothofMay,  179& 


then  followed  the  long  quarantine  at  Malta 
— ^then  a  tour  to  Tripoli,  in  order  to  quell 
the  disturbance  that  had  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  Danish  vessels ;  and,  whilst  the 
captain  was  on  shore  there,  the  ship  was 
driven,  by  a  storm,  from  its  moorings,  and 
carried  out  again  to  sea,  when  it  had  to 
undergo  a  fresh  quarantine  at  Malta ;  after 
which  it  was  found  to  be  in  such  a  state 
that  it  was  obliged  to  be  keel-hauled. 
Thorwaldsen,  therefore,  left  his  country- 
men at  Malta,  from  which  place  he  went  in 
an  open  boat  to  Palermo,  whence  it  was 
that  the  packet  now  brought  him  to  Naples. 

Not  a  single  fellow-countryman  did  he 
meet  here.  The  language  he  did  not  un- 
derstand. Anxious  and  discouraged  he 
wandered  about  the  harbor  the  whole  of  the 
following  day,  to  see  if  there  were  not 
amongst  the  many  foreign  flags,  the  white 
cross  on  a  red  ground ;  but  no,  there  was 
not  one  Danish  vessel.  Had  there  been  one 
there^  he  would  then  have  returned  to  Den- 
mark. Sick  at  heart,  he  burst  into  team. 
The  old  Neapolitan  woman  with  whom  he 
lodged  for  a  few  days  saw  him  weep,  and 
thought : — ^^  It  is  certainly  love  that  de- 
presses him, — ^love, — ^love  for  one  in  his 
cold  barbarian  land !"  and  she  wept  too, 
and  thought,  perhaps,  of  her  own  first  love ; 
for  the  rose-bush  can  be  fresh  and  green 
with  youth  within,  although  it  is  harvest- 
time,  and  it  stands  leafless  without,  yet 
bearing  its  buds. 

^'  What  has  that  voyage  led  to  ?  Why 
does  that  womanly  imp  come  back  P^  These 
were  the  words  with  which  he  would  have 
been  greeted  at  home ;  and  this  he  felt  in 
that  struggling  moment.  A  sort  of  shame- 
fulness  struck  deep  in  his  soft  mind,  and 
with  this  feeling  he  hastened  to  take  a  place 
with  a  veiiurino  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1797, — a  day  that 
was  afterwards  celebrated  by  his  friends  in 
Copenhagen  as  his  birthday,  before  they 
knew  the  day  on  which  he  was  bom  ;  the 
8tii  of  March  was  the  day  on  which  Thor- 
waldsen was  born  in  Rome  for  his  immortal 
art. 

A  portrait-figure  stands  now  before  us ; 
it  is  that  of  a  uane,  tho  learned  and  severe 
Zoega,  to  whom  die  young  artist  is  special- 
ly recommended, — but  who  only  sees  in  him 
a  common  talent ;  whose  words  are  only 
those  of  eensure,  and  whose  eye  sees  only  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  antique  in  his  works. 
Strictly  honest  in  his  judgment,  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  is  this  man,  who  should 
be  Thorwaldsen's  guide. 
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We  lei  three  jears  glide  away  after  the 
aniTal  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  ask  Zoega  what 
he  now  says  of  Albert,  or,  as  the  ItaliaDs 
call  him,  Alberto,  and  the  severe  man  shakes 
his  head,  and  says :  ''  There  is  much  to 
blame,  little  to  be  satisfied  with,  and  dili- 
gent he  is  not  !"  Yet  he  was  diligent  in  a 
high  d^ree  ;  bat  genius  is  foreign  to  a  fo- 
reign mind.  ^'  The  snow  had  just  then 
thawed  from  my  eyes,"  he  has  himself  of  t^ 
repeated.  The  drawings  of  the  Danish 
painter,  Carstens,  formed  one  of  those  spi- 
ritual books  that  shed  its  holy  baptism  over 
that  growing  genius.  The  little  atflier  look- 
ed like  a  battle-field,  for  round  about  were 
broken  statues.  Genius  formed  them  often 
in  the  midnight  hours ;  despondency  otot 
their  faults  broke  them  in  the  day. 

The  three  years,  for  which  he  had  reeeiyed 
a  itipendiumy  were  as  if  they  had  flown  away, 
and  as  yet  he  had  produced  nothing.  The 
time  for  his  return  drew  nigh.  One  work, 
however,  he  must  complete,  that  it  might 
not,  with  justice,  be  said  in  Denmark, 
'^  Thorwaldsen  has  quite  wasted  his  time  in 
Some."  Doubting  his  genius  just  when  it 
embraced  him  most  affectionately ;  not  ex- 
pecting a  victory,  whilst  he  already  stood 
on  its  open  road,  he  modelled  ''  Jason  who 
has  gained  the  golden  fleece."  It  was  this 
that  Thorwaldsen  would  have  gained  in  the 
kingdom  of  arts,  and  which  he  now  thou^t 
he  most  resign.  The  figure  stood .  there  in 
day, — many  eyes  looked  on  it,  and — he 
broke  it  to  pieces ! 

It  was  in  April,  1801,  that  his  return 
home  was  fixed,  in  company  with  Zoega. 
It  was  put  off"  until  the  autumn.  Dunng 
this  time  ^^  Jason"  occupied  all  his  thoughts. 
A  new,  a  larger  figure  of  the  hero  was  form- 
ed,— an  immortal  work ;  but  it  had  not 
then  been  announced  to  the  world,  nor  un- 
derstood by  it.  ^'  Here  is  something  more 
than  common !"  was  said  by  many.  Even 
the  man  to  whom  all  paid  homage,  the  illus- 
trious Canova,  started  and  exclaimed  : — 
''  Qneat'  opera  di  quel  giovane  Danese  e 
fiitta  in  uno  stilo  nuovo  e  grandiose  !" 
Zoega  smiled.  ^^  It  is  bravely  done !"  said 
he  The  Danish  songstress,  Frederika' 
Bnmn^  was  then  in  Rome,  and  sang  enthu- 
siastically about  Thorwaldsen's  ^^  Jason." 
She  assisted  the  artist  so,  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  get  this  figure  cast  in  plaster ;  he 
himself  had  no  more  money  than  was  suffi- 
dent  for  his  expenses  home. 

The  last  ghuw  of  wine  had  been  already 
drunk  as  a  S^ewell,  the  boxes  packed,  and 
the  veHunno*$  carriage  was  before  the  door 
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at  day-break ;  the  boxes  were  fastened  be- 
hind. Then  came  a  fellow-traveller — the 
sculptor  Hagemann,  who  was  returning  to 
his  native  city,  Berlin.  His  passport  was 
not  ready.  Their  departure  must  be  put 
off*  until  the  next  day ;  and  Thorwaldsen 
promised,  although  the  vetturino  complained 
and  abused  him,  to  remain  so  long.  He 
stayed  to  win  an  immortal  name  on  earth, 
and  cast  a  lustre  over  Denmark. 

The  British  bombs  have  demolished 
the  towers  of  Copenhagen ;  the  British 
have  robbed  us  Danes  of  our  fleet ;  but  in 
our  just  indignation  and  bitterness  thereat, 
we  wiU  remember  that  it  was  an  English- 
man who.  rescued  for  us,  and  our  land's 
ereatnesB — thee,  Albert  Thorwaldsen !  An 
Englishman  it  was,  who,  by  the  will  of  Pro« 
vidence,  raised  for  us  mere  than  towers  and 
spires ;  who  cast  more  honor  and  glory 
around  the  nation's  name,  than  all  the 
ships  of  the  land,  with  flag  and  cannon, 
could  thunder  foith, — it  was  an  English- 
man, Thomas  Hope,  Esq. 

In  the  little  studio  which  the  artist  was 
about  to  leave,  stood  Hope,  before  the  un- 
covered *'  Jason."  It  was  a  life's  moment 
in  Thorwaldsen's,  and,  consequently,  in  the 
history  of  art.  The  rich  stranger  had  been 
conducted  there  by  a  hired  guide  ;  for  Ca- 
nova had  said  that ''  Jason"  was  a  work  in 
a  new  and  gigantic  style. 

Thorwaldsen  demanded  only  six  hundred 
zechins  for  the  complelion  of  his  work  in 
marble.  Hope  immediately  offered  him 
eight  hundred.  His  career  of  fame  now 
began.     This  was  the  year  1803. 

*^  Jason"  was  finished  twenty-five  years 
afterwards,  and  then  first  sent  to  the  noble 
Briton ;  but  in  these  twenty-five  years  other 
master-pieces  were  created,  and  Thorwald- 
sen's name  inscribed  amongst  the  immortals. 
.  He  was  one  of  Fortune's  favorites,  yet 
still  often  sick  at  heart.  The  sun  of  Na- 
ples had  not  the  power  to  cheer  him  ;  but 
friendship  and  careful  nursing  were  able  to 
do  80,  and  these  he  found  with  Baron  Schu- 
hart,  the  Danish  ambassador  in  Tuscany  ; 
with  him  at  his  beautiful  villa,  Montenero, 
near  Leghorn,  healUi  came  into  his  blood, 
and  peace  into  his  mind.  The  summer  life 
at  that  place  is  still  reflected  in  his  bas- 
reliefs,  "  Summer"  and  "  Autumn."  ' 

Princes  and  artists  here  associated  with 
him  affectionately.  On  all  sides  were  heard 
the  sounds  of  acknowledgment  and  admira 
tion.  '^  The  Muses'  dance  on  Helicon'^ 
then  sprang  forth  in  marble.  He  formed 
^<  Amor  and  Psyche."     This  group  stood 
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complete  at  the  palace,  wlien  a  stonn  came 
on ;  the  lightDing  fell,  and  broke  all  the 
other  figures  except  "  Amor  and  Psyche.*' 
It  was  a  sign  from  heaven  that  he  was  its 
favorite.  Heaven  with  its  lightning  spared 
a  work  of  Thorwaldsen's ;  the  ocean  itself 
in  its  anger  afterwards  spared  his  *'  Venus 
with  the  apple."  This  beautiful  statue 
sprang  forth  from  the  froth  of  the  sea, 
saved,  and  well  preserved,  after  the  sorrow- 
ful news  of  the  vessePs  having  sunk  on  its 
passage  to  England.  The  news  of  Thor- 
waldsen's  fame  reached  Denmark,  and 
awakened  joy  and  interest.  He  was  elected 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  arts  ;  or- 
ders for  the  palace  and  the  town-hall  were 
sent  to  him.  Beautiful  statues  came  from 
his  hand  at  this  time.  New  works  of  art 
and  fresh  orders  followed.  Years  rolled 
on. 

Norway  was  then  united  with  Denmark. 
In  1811  a  quarry  of  white  marble  was  dis- 
covered there,  and  our  present  king,  then 
Prince  Christian,  wrote  to  Thorwaldsen, 
who  expressed  his  desire  and  longing  to  re- 
tarn  ;  but  the  many  works  he  had  on  hand 
still  bound  him  for  a  time  to  the  city  of  the 
Pope. 

There  was  a  bustle  and  noise  in  Rome. 
An  emperor^s  palace  was  to  be  erected  on 
the  Quirinal  mountain.  Artists  and  artisans 
were  in  full  activity,  for  everything  was  to 
be  ready  in  May,  1812,  to  receive  Napole- 
on. ITiere  were  several  rooms,  where,  on 
the  top  part  of  the  four  walls  of  each,  stood 
an  open  place  for  bas-reliefs.  No  one 
thought  of  Thorwaldsen's  assistance ;  for 
he  was  going  home  to  the  north.  The  time 
approached  for  the  Completion  of  the  work. 
The  architect.  Stem,  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole,  came  by  accident  to  sit 
beside  Thorwaldsen  in  the  academy  of  St. 
Luca,  and  there  tnade  to  him  a  proposal  to 
deliver  a  frieze*  in  plaster  for  the  rooms 
sixty  feet  in  length  ;  but  it  must  be  finished 
in  three  months.  Thorwaldsen  promised  it, 
kept  his  word^  and  delivered  a  masterpiece, 
— "  Alexander's  triumphal  entry."  The 
report  about  it  went  through  all  countries : 
in  Denmark  it  rose  to  enthusiasm.  Sums 
of  money  were  collected  to  obtain  it  in 
marble,  and  the  Danish  government  gave 
an  order  for  it. 

Thor?raldsen  still  remained  in  Rome. 
New  works  were  produced.  We  will  dwell 
on  two  since  the  year  1815.  Weeks  and 
months  had  run  on  without  his  having  done 
anything.  He  went  about  in  an  inexplica- 
ble state  of  mdaaoholy.   Early  one  ffummer 


morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  he  sai 
down  before  the  wooden  trough,  laid  the 
wet  clay  over  it,  and  in  a  moment  he  formed 
his  celebrated  bas-relief  "  Night. "  During 
the  work  the  dark  mists  in  his  mind  van- 
ished ;  it  was  day  there — the  clear,  sunlit 
day — a  confident  peace  that  afterwards  al-> 
ways  greeted  him  as  victor.  He  had  juat 
completed  this  bas-relief  when  on^of  his 
Danish  friends  entered,  and  found  hhn  glad 
and  happy,  playing  with  a  large  oat,  and 
his  dear  dog  Teverino.  The  same  day 
came  the  plaster-modeller,  to  cast  it  in 
gypsum,  when  Thorwaldsen  was  already 
busied  with  his  accompanying  bas-relief  of 
"  Day,"  and  said,  ^^  Stay  a  little  while  ; 
then  we  can  have  them  both  cast  at  the 
same  time."  Thus  these  two  immortal 
works  were  begun  and  completed  in  one 
day. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1819,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  left  Rome,  in  company, 
with  Count  Rantcau  of  Breitenburg,  and 
the  historical  painter,  Lund.  Passing 
through  Sleswick,  Als,  and  Funen,  Thor- 
waldsen arrived  at  Copenhagen  on  the  3d 
of  October,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
three  years. 

It  was  not  his  parents'  lot  to  see  him. 
His  mother  could  not  press  her  beloved  Al- 
bert to  her  heart,  nor  hear  of  the  homage 
paid  to  him, — hear  the  exultations  that  his 
arrival  at  home  awakened.  They  had  both 
died  long  before ;  but  from  heaven  thoy 
looked  down  on  him, — from  heaven  they 
had  followed  him  on  his  earthly  life's  tri- 
umphal progress.  A  mother's  tears  on 
earth  and  prayers  in  heaven  are  blessings ! 

In  all  the  Italian  and  German  towns 
through  which  he  passed  he  was  met  by 
high  and  low  with  demonstrations  of  honor, 
and  many  an  enthusiastic  young  artist 
hastened  to  that  town  whither  he  Imewthat 
Thorwaldsen  would  come.  At  one  of  the 
last  stages,  near  Stutgard,  a  wanderer  came 
and  stopped  by  the  carriage  in  which  Thor- 
waldsen sat.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
ride ;  he  got  permission,  and  when  on  the  way 
narrated  that  he  had  come  on  foot  a  great 
distance,  and  that  he  was  going  to  Stutgard 
in  order  to  see  the  great  artist  Thormld- 
sen,  who  was  expected  there.  Thorwald- 
sen made  himself  known.  It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  moments  in  the  stranger's  life. 
Love  and  homage  had  made  his  journey 
home  a  victorious  procession.  His  arrival 
in  Copenhagen  was  not  less  so. 

See,  how  they  crowded  around  him,  old 
and  yoQDgi  the  first  men  in  the  land  I    A 
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beartj  preMixre  of  the  hand,  and  a  kiss  on 
the  nouih  is  Thocwaldsen's  good  day.  All 
worldly  honors  and.  elevations  to  rank  did 
not  oorrupt  his  even  mind,  his  straight- 
forward manner.  A  suite  of  rooms  is  as- 
signed to  him  at  Charlottenborg.  His  eye 
wanders  about,  amongst  the  many  that 
surround  him,  in  search  of  one  of  his  elder 
friends.  He  sees  none  but  the  old  porter, 
who  standamodestly  by  the  door,  in  his  red 
frock.  He  remembers  this  eld  man  from 
the  days  of  his  youth.  He  flies  into  his 
arms,  and  presses  a  heartfelt  kiss  on  his 
lips. 

Feast  succeeds  feast  in  honor  of  Thor- 
waldsen*  The  most  brilliant,  however,  was 
that  eiyen  by  the  students  of  the  university, 
and  neld  at  the  royal  shooting-gallery. 
Oehlenschlaoger  made  the  first  speech ;  at 
the  dose  of  which  the  poet  called  on  the 
sculptor  to  remember  the  old)  gods  of  the 
north,  and  to^ present  to. the  world  at  least 
one.  Songs  were  sung,  cannons  fired, 
toasts  dmnk,  and  also  one  for  Thor- 
waldsen's  '^  Gracu*^  in  the  <'  ktaUh  to  all 
Dmmth  girls  J^ 

He  soon  began  to  long  for  work.  An 
aUHer  was  arranged,  and  all  flocked  to  see 
him  in  activity.  To  the  most  of  the  Copen- 
hageners  his  was  a  new  aH.>  A  handsome 
lady,  who  saw  him  one  day  modelling  with 
his  fingers  on  the  soft'  day,  said  quite 
•otoe/jfy 

'*  You  do  not,  surely,  do  that  work  your- 
self, professor,  when  you  are  in  Rome  P^ 

^'  I  assure  you,'^  he  replied  good-humor- 
edly,  *^  thatr  this  is  just  the  most  important 
part!" 

Aboat  a  year  afterwards  he  again  left 
Copenhagen.  It  is  a  pitch-dark  night,  and 
the  sea  is  calm.  An  open-decked  boat  lies 
stlU  some  miles  from  the  coast  of  Laaland. 
The  seals  whine  from  the  banks.  The 
sailor  sits  listening  at  the  stemj  uncertain 
what  he  shall  do.  Tiie  surface  of  the  water 
is  snddemly  ruffled;  a  stCNrm  is  at  hand  ;  it 
approaches  on  whisUing  wings,  and  the 
waves  toss  the  lights  boat.  It  is  death  here 
near  that  terrilue  coast ;  but  death  only 
mows  down  the  foam  of  the  high  waves  with 
his  scythe.  Thorwaldsen  is  m  the  boat ; 
his  mission  in  the  kingdom  of  arts,  on  earth, 
is  not  ended*  Ai  daybreak  a  pUot  comes 
to  their  aid,  andvthey  reach  Rostock. 

Through  Berlin,  Dresden,  Warsaw,*  and 

*  Thorwaldaen  received  leverd  orders  for  dif- 
feient  works  in  Warsaw.  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der was  then  just  at  that  timoiand  sat  to  the  artist 
for  his  bust 


Vienna,,  he  now  goes  to  old  Rome,  his 
second  home.  In  every  place  are  greeting 
and  homage.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
and  the  Emperor  Francis  receive  the  artist 
with  marks  of  distinction.  The  whole 
journey  forms  a  new  addition  of  triumphs 
in  his  life's  wanderings. 

Again  he  stood  in  his  airy  Roman  aUlier  ; 
the  roses  blooming  in  the  open  window  ;  the 
yellow  oranges  shining  in  the  warm  sun. 
There  he  stood  creating  anew;  immor- 
tal works  spring  forth  from  under  his 
chisel..  "  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles,"* 
"  St*  John"t  and  the  surrounding  group 
were  formed ;  and  Copernicus  sat  were,  in 
strength  and  greatness. 

On  the  last  day  of  Lent,  in  1823,  the  . 
bells  rang,  pistols  and  guns  cracked  every- 
where. Thorwaldsen's  landlady  had  a  lit- 
tle son.  After  their  meal  on  Good  Friday 
the  boy  begged  him  to  lend  him  his  pistols, 
and  they  went  together  to  fetch  them  from 
the  bedchamber  where  they  had  hung,  from 
the  time  he  returned  from  his  jpumey. 
Thorwaldsen  takes  the  one  down,  and' tries 
it  at  the  open  window.  The  boy  has  in 
the  meantime  seized  the  other.  It  gpes  off; 
Thorwaldsen  falls.  The  boy  sees  blbod, 
and  screams  out.  But  the  ball  lay  spent 
within  his  clothes ;  for  the  charge  had  not 
been  stronff  enough  to  cause  a  mortal 
wound.  The  blood  only  streams  from  two 
wounded  fingers.  His  preservation  fille4 
the  common  people  in  Rome  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  specially  protected  by  the  Ma- 
donna. 

But  here,  as  always,  the  heavenly  powers 
watched  over  him. .  It  is  xUirk  night ;  it  is 
still  in  Rome's  streets,  and  still  in  Thor- 
waldsen's  house.  A. couple  of  well  armed 
fellows  sneak  about  there.  They  pick  the 
lock  of  the  door  ;  they  sit  down  on  the  stone 
stairs  within,  and  wait  for  him ;  for  he  is 
out,  and  they  know  that  he  will  return  late 
and  alone.  The  landlady  and  her  little 
son,  together  with,  a  young  foreign  artist, 
are  the  only  other  occupants  of  the  house, 
and  their  rooms  are  in  the  top  story.  The 
assassins  sit  still!  The  key  is  turned  in 
the  door.  They  listen.  No,  it  is  not 
Thorwaldsen,  it  is  the  young  artist  who 
comes  home.  He  springs  lightly  up  the  stairs 
past  the  lurking  murderers.  They  do  not 
heed  him ;  and  yet  his  hand  has  touched 

*  The  figures  of  Christ  and  the  twelve  j^posttles 
in  marble,  are  in  Frae  Kirke  (Our  Lady's  Church), 
Copenhagpen. 

t  John  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  sur- 
rounding group  of  sixteen  figures  in  burnt  clay,  sur« 
mount  the  entrance  to  Fme  Kirke 
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one  of  their  heads  in  his  hasty  flight  tip-]  than  one  female  of  quality  would  ^Uingly 


stairs.  He  knows  that  some  one  is  sitting 
there,  and  knows  they  are  waiting  for 
Thorwaldsen,  who  always  goes  that  way  to 
his  chamber.  Astonished  at  seeing  a  light 
through  the  key-hole,  he  opens  the  door, 
and  Thorwaldsen  is  at  home.  There  is  an  en- 
trance to  the  house  from  the  next  street,  and 
through  that  door  he  has  come  this  evening, 


of  the  usual  entrance  door — and  he  is  saved. 

*'  The  heavenly  powers  watch  over  him," 
repeated  the  Roman  populace.  They  even 
saw  the  holy  father  pay  him  a  visit.  They 
saw  him  extend  his  hand  to  him  that  he 
might  not  kneel  on  taking  leave.  The  Lu-- 
theran  Thorwaldsen  was  commissioned  to 
make  a  monument  for  the  Catholio  P(^e 
Pius  the  Seventh. 

Aloft  on  the  trfbune  stands  the  daughter 
of  inspiration,  the  improvisatrice,  Rossa 
Taddei.  The  assembled  >multitude  listen 
to  the  words  pouring  from  her  lips,  and 
send  forth  acclamations  of  praise.  The 
theme  proposed  to  her  is,  "  Iprogressi  del- 
la  scultUTa.^^  Her  eye  wanders  over  the 
assembled  listeners,  and  discovers  Alberto  ; 
him  to  whom  Denmark  gave  birth.  In  her 
song's  flight  she  points  him  out,  and  'thus 
so  far  forgets  the  earthly,  that  she,  in  the 
city  of  the  Pope,  names  Alberto  *•*"  fig  Ho  di 

'^  The  king  and  the  poet  shall  wander1;o- 
gether,"  says  the  song ;  David's  harp  and 
the  king's  crown  stand  near  to  each  other. 
In  Rbme's  streets,  arm-in-arm,  wander  King 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  poet  in  marble, 
Albert  Thorwaldsen ;  a  devoted  friendship 
was  formed  between  these  two.  The  lat- 
ter  always  spoke  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  ia 
warm  and  faithful  terms. 

Though  forty  years  resident  in  Rome, 
rich  and  independent,  he  lived  and  work- 
ed with  the  thought  of  once  more  returning 
home  to  Denmark,  there  to  rest  himself ; 
unaccustomed  to  tho  great  comforts  of  other 
rich  artists  in  Rome,  he  lived  a  bachelor 
life.  Was  his  heart  then  no  longer  open  to 
love  dnce  his  first  departure  from  Copen- 
hagen ?  A  thousand  beautiful  Cupids  in  I 
marble  will  tell  us  how  warmly  that  heart 
beat.     Love  belongs  to  life's  mysteries. 

We  know  that  Thorwaldsen  has  left  a 
daughter  in  Rome,  whose  birth  he  ha»  ao- 
knowledged ;  *   we  also    know  that  more 

*  She  was  married  in  1832  to  the  Danish  chamber- 
lain, Poulaen,  and  the  year  after  gavebiith  to  a  aon, 
who  was  chHstened  Albert  Thorwaldsen  Ludevig; 
in  1848  the;  together  with  htf  husband  tod  cUkI,  Ti. 


have  given  her  hand  to  the  great  artist. 
The  year  before  his  first  return  to  Denmark 
he  lay  ill  at  Naples,  and  was  nursed  by 
an  English  lady  who  felt  the  most  ardent 
affection  for  him ;  and,  frokn  the  feeling  of 
gratitude  which  was  awakened  in  him,  he  im- 
mediately consented  t  •  their  union.  When 
he  had  recovered,  and  afterwards  returned 


being  obliged  to  do  so,  having  lost  the  key  to  Rome,  this  promise  preyed  onhifi  mind; 


he  felt  that  he  was  not  now  formed  to  be 
husband,  acknowledged  that  gratitude  was 
not  love,  and  that  they  were  not  suited  for 
each  other  ;  after  a  long  combat  with  him- 
self, he  wrote  and  informed  her  of  his  de- 
termination. Thorwaldsen  was  never  mar- 
ried. 

The  following  trait  is  as  characteristic  of 
his  heart  as  of  his  whole  personality.  One 
day  whilst  in  Rome  there  came  a  poor  coun- 
tryman to  him,  an  artisan  who  had  long 
been  ill ;  he  came  to  say  farewell^  and  to 
thank  him  for  the  money  that  he  and  others 
of  his  countrymen  had  subscribed  together, 
with  which  he  was  to  reach  home. 

"  But  you  will  not  walk  the  whole  way  .^" 
said  Thorwaldsen. 

"  1  am  obliged  to  do  so,"  replied  the 
man. 

"  But  you  are  still  too  weak  to  walk! — 
you  cannot  bear  the  fatigue,  nor  must  you 
do  it  ?"  said  he. 

The  man  assured  him  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  so. 

Thorwaldsen  went  and  opened  a  drawer, 
took  out  a  handful  of  scudi  and  gave  them 
to  him,  saying,  "  See,  now  you  will  ride 
the  whole  way !" 

T^e  man  thanked  him,  but  assured  him 
that  his  gift  would  not  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  carry  him  to  Florence. 

"  Well !"  said  Thorwaldsen,  clapping 
him  on  the  shoulder,  as  he  went  a  second 
time  to  the  drawer  and  took  out  another 
handful — the  man  was  grateful  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and  was  going — "  Now  you  can 
ride  the  whole  way  home  and  be  comforta- 
ble on  the  way,"  said  he,  as  he  followed 
the  man  to  the  door. 

^^  I  am  very  glad !"  said  the  man.  ^^  God 
bless  you  for  it !  but  to  ride  the  whole  way 
requires  a  little  capital." 

'*  WeU,  then,  teU  me  how  great  that 
must  be .'"  he  asked  and  looked  earnestly  %t 
him. 

The  man  in  a  modest  manner  named  the 
requisite  sum,  and  Thorwaldsen  went  a 

sited  her  fiither  in  Copenhagen;  wh^  she  became  a 
widow;  shenowJlTBiinRome* 
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Udid  time  t»  the  drawer,  oonnted  out  the 
som,  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  pressed 
his  hand  and  repeated,  ^^  Bat  now  jou  will 
ride,  for  yon  have  not  strength  to*  walk  !" 

Onr  artist  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
great  talkers ;  it  was  only  m  a  small  circle 
that  he  ooold  be  brought  to  say  anything, 
but  then  it  was  always  with  hmnc^  and  gai- 
ety. A  few  energetic  exclamations  of  his 
are  preserved.  A  well-known  sculptor  ex- 
|»eB8ing  himself  one  day  with  much  self* 
feeKng,  entered  into  a  dispute  with  Thor- 
wsldaen,  and  set  his  own  works  oyer  the 
laiter's.  ''  You  may  bind  my  hands  behind 
me,'*  said  Thorwalcuen,  ^^  and  I  will  bite 
die  marble  out  with  my  teeth  better  than 
pu  ean  carve  it." 

Thorwaldsen  possessed  specimens  in 
I^aster  of  all  his  works;  these,  together 
witk  the  rich  marble  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
niiieh  he  had  c(^ected  of  his  own  accord, ' 


without  orders,  and  the  number  of  paintings 
that  he  every  year  bought  of  young  artists, 
formed  a  treasure  that  be  wished  to  have  in 
his  proper  home,  Copenhagen.  Therefore, 
when  the  Danish  government  sent  vessels 
of  war  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  fetch 
the  works  that  w^e  ready  for  the  palace 
or  the  church,  he  always  sent  a  number  of 
his  own  things  with  them«  Denmark  was  to 
inherit  these  treasures  of  art ;  and,  in  order  to 
see  them  collected  in  a  place  worthy  of  them, 
a  zeal  was  awakened  in  the  nation  to  build 
a*  museum' for  their  reception.  A  commit- 
tee of  his  Danish  admirers  and  friends  sent 
out  a  requbition  to  the  people,  that  every 
one  might  give  their  mite  ;  many  a  poor 
servant-girl  and  many  a  peasant  gave 
Aeirs,  so  that  a  good  sum  waa  soon  oolieot- 
ed.*  Frederick  the  Sixth  gave  the  ground 
for  the  building,  and  the  erection  thereof 
was  committed  ta  the  architect  Bidesbol. 
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PLEASURES  OP  BOTANY  AND  GARDENING.      . 

1,  The  Vegetable  Kingdom;  OTy  the  Structure^  Classification^  and  Uses  of  PlwUs^  Illus'^ 
ttated  upon  the  Natural  System.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &  L.  S.  With 
imwarda  of  Five  Hundred  Illustrations.     London :  Bradbury  &  Evans.     1846. 

2,  School  Botany.     By  Dr.  Lindley.     1846. 

3,  The  Gardener^s  Chronicle j  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  The  Horticultural  part  edited 
by  Professor  Lindley.     Published  weekly. 


When  the-saored  records  declare  that  '*  the 
Lord  God*  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden,  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he 
had  formed, '^  they  promulgate  a  biw  of 
the  human>  condition,  by  which,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  it  must  always  be  controlled. 
Even  if  we  should  concede  that  the  record 
is  a  mythj  and  not  a  description  of  a  real 
IransactioH,  the  result  is  the  same.  It  is 
an  expression  of  the  Divine  will,  that  man, 
in  every  a^e,  shall  depend  on  the  fruits  of 
the  ground  for  his  support.  *  This  law  was 
not  abrogated  on  the  expulsion  of  our  first 
parents  from  the  scenes  of  their  innocence, 
although  it  received  some  alteration  in  its 
hearings.  Toil  now  took  the  lead,  and 
exacted  its  penalties  with  inflexible  rigor ; 
while  pleasure,  which  had  formerly  been 
the  ruling  power,  became  the  handmaid  of 
industrious  exertions.  The  delicate  line 
of  Mnton  thus  becomes  allusive  to  a  state 
of  things  which  has  never  since  existed — 

"flowen  of  all  hue,  and  vriOunU  thorn  the  rose ;" 


for,  although  physically^  the  roses  of  Eden 
doubtless  had  thorns,  their  growth  was  not 
associated  with  cares  which  the  love  oi 
flowers  might  lighten  or  dispel.  A  merci- 
ful Providence  has  left  us  the  rose,  and  we 
thank  him  for  it,  although  it  flourishes 
among  thorns. 

*^  God  made  the  country,  but  man  made 
the  town."  When  this  latter  process  took 
place,  and  the  growing  necessities  of  men 
caused  them  to  live  in  cities,  and  cultivate 
the  arts  of  commerce,  the  native  attach-* 
ments  of  their  hearts  still  developed  them- 
selves, and  they  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  gratifying  their  tastes  for  the  heantiful 
scenes  and  productions  of  nature.^  It  is  to 
the  building  of  towns,  probably,  that  hor- 
ticulture owes  its  existence  as  a  science, 
introduced  and  matured  for  the  purpose  of 
compensating  for  the  loss  of  the  operations 

•  Thorwaldsen  himself  gave  '25,000  riz-dollars 
(£3,000)  towards  its  erection,  which,  together  with 
the  collected  sums,  amoonted  to  100,000  rix-doUara. 
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of  the  field  on  &  large  stsale.     It  is  even 
now  proverbialy  that  farmers  are  seldom 

food  gardeners,  and  the  reason  is  evident. 
*he  yearning  after  nature  is  amply  in- 
dulged in  the  case  of  a  man  who  rises  with 
the  lark,  sees  daily  "  hedge-row  beauties 
numl)erless,"  and  is  acquainted  from  in- 
fancy with  the  wild  Flora  of  the  fields  and 
'woods.  The  breath  of  morn  is  sweet  to 
him,  and  he  is  satisfied  with  inhaling  it ; 
and  his  spirit  has  no  need  to  rest  on  the 
parterre,  nor  luxuriate  in  the  green-house. 
JBut  the  child  of  toil  is  differently  situated. 
Blue  skies  and  green  meadows  enamelled 
with  '^daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue," 
must,  in  his  case,  be  sighed  after  in  vain ; 
and,  to  make  the  best  of  his  condition,  he 
imitates  nature  in  miniature.  The  objects 
of  his  solicitude  receive  a  degree  of  attention 
which  nature  always  rewards  with  exube- 
rant gratitude ;  and,  what  is  "wanting  in 
extent  and  magnificence,  is  made  up  by  sym- 
metry and  compactness.  Thus  floriculture 
was  nurtured  and  matured,  although,  when 
found  out,  it  soon  extended  its  benefits  to 
those  whose  exigencies  did  not  drive  them 
to  discover  ^t,from  the  greenhouses  and  hot- 
beds of  suburban  villas  to  the  princely  con- 
servatories of  Chatsworth.* 

There  are  three  great  .principles  which 
present  'Aemselves  in  thigh  relief  when  we 
contemplate  the  grand  picture  of  Nature,  in- 
viting the  beholde):  to  solace  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  abundance  provided  for  him, 
and  compelling  him  to  exertion,  if  he  would 
obtain  the  prizes  presented  to  his  "view. 
The  first  is,  the  attraUiveness  qf  natural 

•  The  great  conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  ereeted 
and  famished  at  enormous  expense  by  the  present 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  may  be  called  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  ,  Its  arched  roof,  formed  of  plate 
glass,  is  seventy  feet  high,  and  a  road  runs  through  it, 
allowing  of  carriages  passing  one  another  A  wri- 
ter in  the  <'  Gardener's  Chyonicle^'  (p.  51,  l84i^  thus 
refers  to  it :  *'  But  the  great  conservatory  itselfl— 
how  shaH  I  describe  it  1  Its  outward  aspect  has  some- 
thing of  the  snblime  and  supernatural,  well  fitted  to 
sustain  those  feelings  of  wonder  and  veneration  with 
which  all  sincere  worahippers  of  the  l.ady  "Flora 
approach  her  mystic  precincts.  No  travet-toitod  Mas- 
saunan  at  the  sacred  postern  ol' Mecca — no  Christian 
pilgrim  at  the  foot  ot  the  holy  sepulchre — not  Mr. 
Beckford  in  view  of  St  Peter*s,  nor  Cspt  Harris 
gazing  on  three  hundred  wild  elephants  in  Southern 
Africa — ^not  Brace  at  the  source  of  the  Nile,  nor 
Lander  at  the  termination  of  the  Niger^-*no,  nor 
wen 


• 'Paris at  the  tc^ 

Of  Ida  panted  stronger,' 

than  did  the  writer  of  these  notes  when  the  portals 
of  the  m^hty  plant-hoase  of  Chatswoith  were 
thrown  «peQ  to  veceive  him." 


productiam.  For  the  mere  support  of  the 
animal  economy,  the  eye  need  not  be  pleased 
nor  the  taste  gratified  ;  yet  both  these  ob- 
jects are  attained  to  a  most  bountiful  extent 
by  the  productions  of  ^e  vegetable  world. 
If  beauty  were  alwarvs  allied  to  obvious 
utility,  the  case'would  4ead  'to  this  conclu- 
sion ;  but  to  make  the  argument  stronger, 
it  is  often  thrown  around  productions  which 
appear  to  have  no  important  bearing  on 
animal  lifej  so  that 'while  the  cereal  tribes, 
so  essential  to  man,  have  an  appearance  of 
humble  rusticity,  others,  unused  for  food, 
display  gorgeous  and  mutcbless  oharms  of 
color  and  fbrm.  Take,  for  example,  the 
cactace®  and  the  orehidaoese  so  beautifully 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  volume  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  What  wondrous 
loveliness  do  they  exhibit,  even  in  this 
country,  so  far  removed  fkx)m  their  own 
simny  habiiatSy  and  yet  how  comparatively 
useless  are  they  as  articles  of  food  for  man 
or  beast !  Of  the  orchids  Dr.  Lindley  says, 
'^  It  often  happens  that  those  productions 
of  nature  which  charm  the  eye  with  their 
beauty,  and  delight  the  senses  with  their 
perfume,  -have  the  least  relation  to  the 
wants  of  mankind,  while  the  most  powerful 
virtues,  or  most  deadly  poisons,  are  hidden  be- 
neath ameanand^insignificant  exterior ;  thus 
ordiids,  beyond  their  beauty,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  ef  known  utility,  with  a  few 
exceptions."*  .(p*  180.)  In  reference  to 
fruits,  the  same  effort  to  win  attention  and 
please  the  fancy  is  manifest,  and  no  one 
can  look  upon  a  fruitful  and  well-trained 
peaoh-t^ee  in  the  month  of  September, 
without  feeling  that  it  appeals  to  his  intel- 
lectual nature,  and  in  the  silent  eloquence 
of  4t  divinely  adapted  instrument  caUs  for 
his  thoughtfulness  and  gratitude. 

The  second  great  principle  is,  the  necessUy 
of  culture  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  is  willing, 
on  that  condition,  to  confer.  Auriculas, 
indeed,  grow  on  the  Alps,  and  orchids  in 
the  recesses  of  forests,  without  asking  for 
the  aid  of  man ;  but  the  question  is  not 
whether  Nature  is  beautiful  without  cul- 
ture, but  whether  man,  without  it,  can  se- 
cure that  which  is  necessary  for  his  comfort- 
able  existence.     Even  in  countries  which 

•  The  vtlae  of  orehids  in  Ihiscount^is  maaifeatied 
by  the  prices  thev  fetch  at  salei.  Messrs.  Stevens 
sold  a  lot  at  the  Auction  Man  in  London  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  25th  of  February,  and  the  lum  realized 
was  £466  for  149  plants.  These  had  just  arrived 
from  their  native  places,  and  the  purchasers  had  to 
run  the  risk  of  tailure  in  accustoming  them  to  the 
climate  aad  treatment  of  Great  Britain. 
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throw  forth  spontaneouslj  those  prodao- 
tions  which  man  welcomes  as  lazuries,  the 
skilfdl  hand  is  necessary  to  secure  the  crops 
.demanded  by  commerce,  as  in  the  case  of 
tea  in  China,  the  sugar-cane  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  rice  on  the  continent  of  India. 
Bnt  thia  spontaneous  abundance  is  peculiar 
to  certain  regions,  and  we,  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, can  expect  Nature's  comforts  and 
lazories  only  as  a  return  for  expense,  and 
toil,  and  exertion.  Here,  again,  an  appeal  is 
made  to  intelligence,  and  our  mental  pow- 
ers are  manifestly  called  upon  to  be  ^'  fel- 
low-workers together  with  God."  The 
&ealti68  must  be  put  forth  to  make  stub- 
born materials  pliant;  to  counteract  the 
differences  and  varieties  of  climate  ;  and  to 
ward  off  innumerable  impending  dangers. 
The  thoughtless  citizen,  ignorant  of  the 
flonroes  of  the  wealth  of  nations^  may  laugh 
at  the  seal  evinced  by  the  members  of  agri- 
ooltural  societies ;  but  he  should  remember, 
tha.t  these  associations  are  founded  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  brute  force  never 
was  sufficient  to  compel  the  -clods  to  yield 
a  bonntifol  prodnoe»  and  that  now,  more 
than  ever,  a  high  intellectual  husbandry 
can  alone  follow  the  leading  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  promote  man  a  physical  well* 
being.  This  principle  runs  through  all  the 
vnions  stages  of  vegetable  culture,  from  a 
few  pots  in  the  window  of  a  dwelling-house 
to  the  costly  conservatory ;  from  the  cab- 
bage-ground of  the  peasant  to  the  largest 
tuBu  It  is  much  more  clear  that  Nature 
abhors  idleness  than  it  is  that  she  abhors  a 
vaeunm,  and  she  takes  infinite  pains  to  en- 
grave this  truth  upon  the  tablets  of  our 
memory,  ^^  The  hand  of  the  diligent  mak- 
eth  rich." 

The  third  principle  which  commands  at- 
tention in  that  department  of  the  laborato- 
lyof  nature  devoted  to  vegetable  life  is, 
die  alma$t  creative  power  which  u  granted 
to  the  exercise  of  human  skill ;  a  prindple 
well  worthy  our  thankful  and  reverential 
regard,  and  the  consideration  of  which 
opens  np  a  wide  field  for  thought.  That 
man  ia  able  to  create  in  other  spheres  of 
mental  operations  is  well  known ;  as  when 
he  carves  an  exquisite  statue  from  the  rug- 
ged marble,  or  arranges  scattered  words  and 
phrases  into  an  enchanting  poem.  But  it 
was  not  suspected  till  lately,  that  while  ve- 
getable life  can  only  be  called  into  existence 
by  the  Divine  Artificer,  it  is  allowed  to  his 
servant,  man,  to  turn  that  life  into  new  chan- 
nels, and  to  impress  upon  it  forms  of  beauty 
unkaown  and  unseen  before.  Cultivation  will 


do  much  in  altering  the  sise  and  other  cha- 
racters of  flowers,  out  it  is  by  hybridizing 
that  art  achieves  its  most  exalted  triumphs 
in  this  department  of  nature.  That  this 
observation  may  be  understood  by  those  of 
our  readers  to^whom  such  topics  are  new, 
we  will  take  two  illustrations,  which  must 
be  familiar  to  all  of  them — the  pansy  and 
the  dahlia.  In  their  indigenous  growth, 
these  plants  are  of  a  very  humble  and  undis- 
tinguished character ;  the  former  being  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  a 
general  favorite- as  a  wild  flower  from  its 
sweet  simplicity ;  the  latter,  a  native  of  the 
sandy  plains  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was 
brought  by  Baron  Humboldt,  in  1798,  al- 
though, at  that  time,  producing  flowers 
which  a  cottager  would  now  refuse  to  culti- 
vate. Both  these  have  become  universal 
favorites;  and  immense  sums  have  been 
spent  and  realized  by  those  who  havo 
brought  new  varieties  into  the  market.  By 
judicious  crossing  the  distinct  varieties,  and 
by  careful  cultivation,  the^e  flowers  have 
attained  a  perfection  almost  inconceivable 
I  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject. 
'  The  dahlias,  pansies,  and  pelargoniums,  now 
,  found  in  most  gardens,  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
•  tent,  works  of  art,  such  as  the  face  of  hea- 
!  ven  would  probably  never  have  looked  upon, 
had  not  man  applied  his  ingenuity  to  their 
production.  How  boundless  is  the  prospect 
thus  presented  to  the  human  race  in  this 
compartment  of  nature !  As  long  as  man 
is  willing  to  luxuriate  in  the  midst  of  flow- 
ers, and  to  spend  time  and  money  in  their 
cultivation,  new  varieties  will  still  reward 
his  care,  and  a  perfection  may  be  attained 
which  is  not  now  anticipated.  In  all  these 
improvements,  nature  provides  that  nothing 
in  bad  taste  shall  be  developed,  and  cir- 
cumscribes man's  power  by  her  own  refined 
laws.  At8  eat  celare  artem ;  and  nothing 
savoring  of  the  workshop  will  ever  be  seen 
in  these  products  of  combined  skill. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  man  is  called  to  be  an  agricul- 
turist and  a  gardener ;  in  the  first  place,  by 
his , corporeal  necessities;  and,  in  tiie  se- 
cond place,  by  the  alluring,  though  silent 
accents  of  natural  things,  which  invite  his 
skill  and  reward  his  efforts.  In  the  unso- 
phisticated season  of  childhood,  the  ear  is 
tenderly  susceptible  of  that  eloquence ;  and 
the  posy  culled  in  the  field  or  the  garden, 
seems  to  hold  sweet  communion  with  the 
eyes  and  the  heart  of  the  infant  worshipper. 
From  the  shrine  of  Flora,  man  goes,  in  af- 
ter life,  to  the  altars  of  Mammon ;  and,  in 
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the  engrossing  pnrsnits  of  business,  is  found 
sometimes  to  utter  the  degrading  maxim, 
that  the  finest  production  of  the  garden  is  a 
cauliflower.  But  such  an  insensibility  to 
the  charms  of  natural  things  is  an  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule.  In  narrow  alleys 
and  crowded  streets ;  in  the  workshop  of 
the  artisan,  and  the  balcony  of  the  wealthy, 
flowers  assert  their  dominion  over  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  tell  us,  that  man,  in  the 
elements  of  his  being,  was  intended  for  such 
pursuits.  No  one  can  visit  London,  either 
in  its  centre  or  its  suburbs,  without  feeling 
convinced  that,  with  an  increasing  popula- 
tion, floral  tastes  bear  an  equal  if  not  an 
increased  ratio  of  progress.  The  shops  of 
florists  and  seedsmen  are  multiplied; 
nurseries  extend  over  cultivated  acres ;  and 
publications  devoted  to  gardening  and 
botany  are  too  numerous  to  allow  us  even 
to  catalogue  them.  This  is,  we  think,  a 
propitious  sign  of  the  times;  for,  while 
nature  is  allowed  to  be  heard,  idthough  it 
may  be  only  in  the  utterance  of  an  admired 
bouquet,  there  iB  hope  for  man. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration  of 
die  moral  aspect  of  the  pursuits  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  and  for  which  such  great  fa- 
dHties  are  now  afforded.  A  general  obser- 
vation may  be  made  without  tear  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  love  of  natural  objects 
must  exert  a  refining  influence  on  its^  pos- 
sessor. That  literature,  under  ordinary 
jrestraints  does  this,  is  admitted  by  all ;  but 
the  literature  contained  in  the  characters 
impressed  by  the  Divine  hand  on  trees  and 
flowers,  is  of  a  higher  nature  than  that 
which  is  ordinarily  found  in  books.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  beneflcial  for  us  to 
follow  a  guidance  so  unmistakable  as  that 
to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made ;  a 
guidance  in  which  beauty  and  intelligence, 
and  conscious  responsibility,  combine  their 
efforts  to  lead  us  to  exertion  in  the  magni- 
ficent scenes  which  surround  us !  We  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  the  cultivation  of 
vegetable  life  must,  in  all  cases,  refine  and 
miULO  happy  those  who  engage  in  it ;  &r 
from  it.  Man  may  (and  in  many  cases 
unfortunately  does),  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  in  a  toil  so  severe  that 
the  iron  enters  into  his  soxd,  and  the  blue 
firmament  witnesses  not  his  contented 
nniles,  but  his  tears!  The  man  who  is 
bound  to  the  soil  by  the  tyranny  of  his  fel- 
low-man, or  by  the  heavy  shackles  of  po- 
verty, must  loathe  that  labor  which  wastes 
his  energies,  g^ves  his  body  a  premature  de- 
stepttode,  mi  allows  him  no  moments  to 


contemplate  calmly  the  smallest  flower.  Of 
such  it  cannot  be  said — 

*<  0  foitunatoB  nimium,  sua  si  bona  n6rint 
Agricolas !  quibusipea,  procul  dtscordibus  annls, 
Fundit  hamo  facilem  victum  jusiissima  tellus.** 

They  know  their  lot  too  well,  and  are  con- 
vinced by  dire  experience  that  it  is  a  bitter 
one. 

If  the  benign  influences  of  nature  fall  not 
on  the  slave,  nor  the  free  victims  of  ill-ro- 
quited  toil,  they  refuse  also  to  descend  on 
him  who  is  a  florist  for  purposes  of  pecuni- 
ary proflt  alone,  and  estimates  tulips,  and 
carnations,  and  ros^s,  by  what  they  fetch 
in  the  market.  We  allude  to  this,  because 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  competitions  of 
flower-shows  are  too  often  stimulated  by 
the  prizes  offered  to  the  successfrd  exhi- 
bitor, and  that  the  genuine  lover  of  nature 
is  not  always  the  officiating  priest  in  the 
floral  temple.  The  adventitious  and  fash- 
ionable modes  of  cultivation  adopted  by 
some  amateurs  are  as  much  opposed  to 
genuine  taste  and  natural  beauty  as  their 
tnotites  are  contrasted  with  those  of  the  vetl 
admirers  of  gardening  and  flowers.  Oneman 
will  disfigure  his  entire  domains  by  the  shades 
and  other  devices  contrived  -to  aet  vp  his 
dahlias  for  the  show ;  another  will  ^e$9  a 
pink  or  a  carnation  until  it  assumes  an  uni- 
formity in  the  disposition  of  its  petals  which 
nature  rarely  patronizes.  In  proportion  as 
the  motive  has  been  sordid,  the  disap- 
pointment when  the  prize  has  been  refused, 
is  severe.  The  man  who  has  grown  a  flower 
for  the  pleasure  that  employment  ffsve  him, 
may  wish  he  had  succeeded  in  eclipsing  his 
competitors ;  but  if  he  is  himself  thrown 
into  the  shade,  he  is  still  repaid  for  all  his 
care.  But  the  mere  gamester,  if  not  re- 
warded with  a  prize,  has  lost  the  only  thing 
which  gave  a  stimulus  to  his  energies. 

The  devotion  to  botany  and  ffardeninff 
which  we  plead  for  as  a  pursuit  benefieiu 
in  all  its  influences,  lies  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  hard  labor  and  mercenary  skill ; 
the  type  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Cowper 
the  poet,  whose  delightful  descriptions 
are  the  lively  and  exact  reflections  of  his 
own  experience.  We  admire  the  skill  in 
numbers,  which  Could  so  poetically  describe 
the  formation  of  a  hot-bed,  that  ^*  steroo- 
raceons  heap ;"  and,  in  a  few  well-tuned 
lines,  could,  with  so  much  tedmical  cor- 
rectness, lay  down  the  rules  fbr  encumber 
growing.  But  the  psychologist  will  admire 
yet  more  the  benefiidal  innnenes  exerted 
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bj  hiff  pomutd^on  the  mind  of  the  poet. 
His  morbidly  Bensitiye  spirit  appears  to 
gain  a  robustness,  as  bis  frame  glows  with 
manual  labor;  dark  thonghts  are  driven 
away  while  tending  flowers  in  the  garden 
and  the  greenhouse ;  and  the  resexrroes  of 
a  hidden  and  higher  nature  are  poured 
forth  in  the  meditations  of  a  philosoi^iie 
morality.  We  might  quote  her6,  but  the 
^^  Task"  is  in  every  house.  One  sentiment 
alone  we  must  insert,  showing  that  Cowper 
regarded  hk  gardening  labors  b»  kUeliec* 
iuai: — 


— r— ^^'^  StRogth  meef  wield  the  ponderous 

spade^ 
May  turn  the  clod,  and  whefsl  the  compost  homci 
But  elegance,  chief  gpce  the  garden  showB» 
And  most  attractive,  is  the  fidr  result 
Of  thonghi,  the  creature  of  a  polished  mind.'* 

To  many,  Ae  advantages  possessed  by 
Cowper  are  denied,  but  thousltnds  who 
have  tiiem,  never  property  employ  them. 
As  it  is  more  the  taste  tot  gardening  for 
whieh  we  plead,  than  an  extensive  sphere 
for  itfl  operations,  there  are  few  persons  to 
whom  our  reaMrks  wiO  not  apply;  and 
wfaHe  it  is  undoubted^  preferable  to  go 
knih  and  cultivate  the  ground,  until  health 
plowB  in  the  veins,  and  e<Atentmeni  beams 
m  the  eye,  nlany  of  tlie  ^ads  of  these  puis 
snitB  may  be  seoured  if  we  possess  only  a 
window  of  a  sitting  room,  and  a  few  exotics 
to  grace  it. 

While  Cdwper  is  fresh  in  the  memory  as 
a  poet  of  gardening,  it  is  only  just  to  nO'> 
tiee  some  others  who  have  thrown  the 
charms  of  song  around  this  homely  subject, 
and  by  so  doing,  have  helped  to  raise  it  to 
its  proper  position  as  a  science.  Our 
Thomson  is  scarcely  a  gardener,  bwt  his 
desoriptione  of  rural  occupations  are  fasci- 
nating, although  they  want  the  conviction 
of  personal  ezperienos  whidi  those  of  Cow- 
per convey.  Darwin,  in  his  ^  Loves  of  the 
Plants,"  ^Usplays  much  devotion  to  his 
tiieme,  and  an  extensire  acquaintance  with 
die  saience  of  Botany,  as  understood  in  his 
day,  and  he  has  also  some  well-modulated 
lines.  But  his  love  of  finerv  in  writing 
mars  all,  and  prevents  his  being  popular. 
The  most  complete  poem  on  these  subjects 
is  the  Georgics  of  Virgfl,  when  read  in  the 
original  language,  for  the  translation  of 
Dryden  loses  muob  of  the  spirit  of  the 
seat  bard.  In  agricultural  schools  it  is  to 
be  hoped  all  the  classical  pupils  will  be 
i^ade  familiar  with  this  elegant  production, 
fitt  two  reascma*     The  met  regarde  the 


style,  which  confers  on  an  humble  themo 
the  taste  and  refinement  it  is  so  well  capa* 
ble  of  receiving,  and  so  richly  deserves ; 
the  second  respects  t^e  real  infozmatioor 
the  poem  conveys,  not  to  be  despised  in 
these  latter  ages  of  artificial  manures  and 
steam-ploughs.  Virgil  also  utters  somo 
fine  seatimeato,  although  he  is  more  sparing 
of  tiiem  than  Cowper ;  as  when  he  says,  in 
referesoe  to  the  science  of  cultivation-- 

'<  Felix,  qui  potuit  renim  cognoeceve  caaaas, 
Atqoe  metus  omoes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Sabjeclt  pedibus." 

In  speaking  of  the  mortd  infuenoes  of 
rural  pursuits,  it  is  nnpossible  not  to  refer 
to  tiiat  large  class  of  Englishmen  called 
agricultural  laborers,  whom  many  cirounih 
stances  have  tended  to  depress,  and  whose 
state  of  mind  and  heart  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  depreciate.  The  peculiar  po- 
sition of  landed  property  in  diis  country, 
has  entailed  on  the  laborer  the  curse  of  low 
wages,  by  the  adjuncts  of  which  his  heait 
has  been  vitiated  and  his  spirits  brokcB. 
In  estimating  the  benefits  of  a  moral 
character  arising  fl^m  tilling  the  ground, 
and  constantly  aseosiating  with  the  scenetf 
of  nature,  we  must  not  confound  tlie 
premous  with  die  vile,  nor  treat  accidental 
qualities  as  necessary  eviltf.  If  the  rss 
anguBta  dom  does  not  interfere,  we  maiUK 
tain  that  no  happier  class  of  men^ea»  be 
found  dian  the  peasants  of  this  land  ;  and; 
we  maintain,  feather,  diat  their  happfnee* 
depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  rural>  na* 
ture  of  their  pmrsnits.  Who  will  oompara 
the  crowded  denisens  of  manuf^uring 
districts,  with  the  inhabitants  of  villages 
and  hamlets,  with  the  least  hope  of  prov* 
ing  that  the  former  we  best  situated  for  hap- 
piness? Man  must  bo  dsgiaded  indeed^. 
if  the  glorious  and  beautifH  truths  of  Hbm 
book  of  nature  daily  uttered  in  his  can 
(dull  of  hearii^  thoush  he  be)  have  not 
some  effect  on  the  trauungof  Mb  mind  aaci 
heart. 

The  posseesien  of  a  garden,  with  a  dis* 
position  to  cnlti^te  it,  and  its  non^posses* 
sbn,  with  a  tendency  to  undervalue  suob 
an  n>peniiage  to  a  cottage,  oonstitate  m 
broad  bne  of  separadon  between^  two  grea* 
classes  of  the  poor.  It  is  impessible  to 
look  at  the  humblest  dwelling  with  a-fear 
plants  in  the  Window,  and  a  ddy  weU-ouI* 
tivated  garden  in  front,  without  feeUng  • 
oonvieden  that  its  inhabitants  must  ^  bo 
more  contented  and  happy  than  their  neigh^ 
borsi  idiose- plots' are  neglocled)  and  whMS 
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rooms  are  gmltlesa  t>f  green  leayea  and 
flowers.  We  are  not  dieposed  to  ran  into 
the  absnrd  error  of  thinking  that  sneh 
tastes  are  always  associated  with  purity — 
ftur  from  it.  Bnt  we  can  affirm,  from  a 
long  and  elose  aioqnaintance  with  the  habits 
of  the  poor,  that  a  raised  state  of  moral 
feeling  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effisct  of  a 
love  of  Nature.  The  productions  we  cul- 
tivate haTe  a  strong  charm,  and  secure  the 
attention  with  extraordinary  power.  If, 
therefore,  a  working-man  has  a  garden  at 
home,  and  loves  to  cultivate  it,  he  will  de- 
sert the  public-house  for  that  spot  of  ^uiet 
and  cheering  occupation.  Domestic  misery 
is  in  this  way  often  prevented,  and  children 
are  trained  to  find  pleasure  in  a  harmless 
and  elevating  pursuit. 

**  Interea  dalces  |)eiident  ciicnm  oscula  nati ; 
Casta  padicitiam  servat  domus."— (Geor.  ii^ 
523.) 

The  influence  of  horticultural  pursuits  on 
tbe  middle  classes  is  highly  beneficial,  al- 
though a  closer  examination  and  analysis  is 
necessary  to  trace  the  modes  of  its  ope- 
ration on  the  morals  and  happiness  of  tnis 
large  body  of  men.  That  the  taste  for  garden- 
ing and  flowers  is  extendinff  in  this  depart- 
ment of  society  there  can  be  no  question, 
as  the  fact  is  indicated  by  many  unequivocal 
signs.  The  Uierature  of  gardening  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  fostered  by  the  middle  classes, 
in  the  form  of  mi^arines,  newi^apers,  and 
separate  volumes,  devoted  to  the  various 
operations  of  the  art.  The  shops  of  seeds- 
men and  florists  tell  the  same  tale,  both  by 
their  number,  and  by  the  greater  attrac- 
tions they  now  ofier  to  the  passer-by.  In 
our  boyish  days,  the  shop  of  the  seedsman 
was  a  very  lugubrious  aJGTair,  containing, 
indeed,  the  elements  of  future  beauty  and 
usefalnessin  the  shape  of  sacks,  and  bags, 
and  boxes,  but  displaying  no  taste  to  catch 
the  eye  and  win  the  patronage  of  the  street- 
mlker.  The  case  is  now  materially  altered, 
for  few  of  the  principal  streets  of  London, 
and  ether  large  eities,  are  destitute  of  a 
flower  shop.  Here  the  beauties  of  the  sea- 
son are  often  displayed.  Hyacinths  and 
camellias  in  the  spring,  and  pelargoniums 
and  carnations  in  summer,  temnt  the  sub- 
urban citiien  retirii^^  to  his  vula,  or  the 
ladies,  whose  husbands,  living  in  liie  <uty, 
can  allow  them  only  the  balotDnT  and  the 
drawiiu^room  for  their  gardening  opera- 
tions. But  the  strongest  proof  of  the  inorease 
of  this  taste  in  the  middle  classes  is  fmr- 
Biahed  by  the  decorated  windows  and  pretty 


gardens  whidi  abeund  in  the  snburbs,  and 
even  in  the  heart  of  our  towns.  The  influ* 
ence  exerted  by  this  admiration  of  natural 
beauties,  is  opposed  to  sordidness  and  low 
habits.  Home  is  rendered  more  delightful| 
and  the  mind,  which,  if  always  fixed  on  bu- 
siness and  tied  to  the  counting-house,  would 
expire  of  atrophy,  receives  fresh  pabulum 
for  meditation  and  thoughtfulness  by  watch- 
ing the  growth  of  a  plant  or  a  flower. 

It  is  among  the  middle  elasses  that  the 
fiarists  par  excellence  abound,  who  patron- 
ize what  are  called  florists'  flowers,  and  at- 
tain to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  skill  in 
their  culture^  It  is  necessary  to  inform  the 
uninitiated  in  these  mysteries,  that  by 
florists'  flowers  a  particular  class  of  produc- 
tions is  meant,  although  its  boundaries  are 
not  defined  with  any  scientific  precision. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  definition  is  that 
which  describes  florists'  flowers  as  those 
which  sport  into  varieties  when  submitted 
to  cultivation.  As  this  is  true  of  most 
plants  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  defi- 
nition is  not  correct ;  and  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  florists'  flowers  are 
those  favorites  of  amateur^  which  fashieuy 
or  intrinsic  beauty,  or  ease  of  cultivation, 
have  brought  into  notioe.  Auriculas,  po- 
lyanthuses, tulips,  ranunculuses,  carnations, 
and  pinks,  were  the  principal  florists^ 
flowers  a  few  years  back,  but  many  others 
are  now  included  in  the  list.  Some  of 
these,  as  the  auricula  and  the  polyanthus, 
may  be  well  grown  in  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  and  the  silkweavera 
of  Spitalfields,  and  the  mechanics  of  Lan- 
cashire, have  been  renowned  for  their  cul- 
tivation. As  any  back-yard  admitting  a 
little  sun  and  air  may  be  made  available 
for  the  production  of  exquirite  specimens 
of  flond  beauty,  it  is  in  this  department 
that  thousands  excel  who  have  no  conve- 
nience for  larger  operations.  In  proportion 
as  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  a  few 
objects,  they  become  more  intensely  ad- 
mired, and  florists'  flowers  have  often  re- 
ceived almost  passionate  fondness.  It  is 
said  that  a  genuine  amateur  would  rather 
take  a  blanket  off  his  bed  than  allow  his 
pets  to  be  injured  by  the  cold.  It  will 
readily  be  imagined,  that  this  pursuit  may 
easily  overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and 
occupy  more  tiian  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  and  thoughtfulness;  but  in  the  midst 
of  occasional  excesses,  there  is  something 
pleasing  in  the  fact,  that  occupations  so 
innocent  and  tranquil  furnish  so  many 
with  amusement  and  delight. 
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ff  we  ftflcen  J  to  the  treaHhy  and  aristo-  person,  or  eaok  had  an  abhonrenoe  of  the 
cratio  circles  of  onr  conntrymeny  we  find  other.  Phydiologicaily^  H  is  clear  the  two 
floricoltnre  locenpying  a  cOnspicuons  place  shonld  be  united,  if  a  healthy  development 
among  the  items  of  their  expenditure,  and,  { of  body  and  mind  is  deored,  meM  $ana  in 


apparently,  exercising  considerable  influ- 
ence oyer  their  mental  habits.     We  say  op- 
varenilyj  not  because  we  doubt  the  fact, 
Dut  because  it  is  less  susceptible  of  proof  in 
their  case,  than  in  that  of  the  classes  be- 
fbre^mentioned.     It  is  not  a  rine  quA  non  of 
respectability  for  a  man  of  the  lower  or 
middle  ranks  of  society  to  have  a  well- 
ordered  garden;  but   it    is- so  with    the 
ivealthy  and  the  highborn.     With  l^em  it 
is  indispensable  to  haTC  the  luxuries  of  ve-^ 
getable  life,  and,  by  consequence,  the  means 
of  producing  them ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  some  wealthy  persons  spend 
many   hundreds  a  year  on  their  gardens 
without  a  genuine  taste  for  flowers.     Fash- 
ion demands  the  sacrifice,  and  it  is  made  as 
a  matter  of  course.    In  labor  alone,  the 
garden  of  a  country-goitleman  will  cost^ 
on  a  very  moderate  scale,  iSldO  a  year, 
and  often  double  or  treble  that  sum.    To 
these  expenses  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
new  productions;  artificial  heat;    rent  of 
land,    and  repairs,  eto. ;  so  that  £1,000 
per  annum  is  often  spent  on  the  horticnl- 
tval   adjuncts  of  an  establishment.    All 
this  may,  in  some  cases,  be  unconnected 
irith  an  appreciation  of  natural  beauties, 
but  ia  most  instances  the  taste  and  the  ex- 
pense incurred  ^o  band-in-hand.    Many 
noblemen  and  pnvate  gentlemen  find  great 
pleasure  In  rural  pursuits,  and  engage  in 
them   scientifically.     At  the  head  of  the 
former  class  must  be  placed  the  Duke  of 
Deyonshire,  the  great  and  lealous  patron 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
One  adrantage  to  society  at  large  is  obvi- 
ous, resulting  from  these  tastes  in  the  aris- 
tocracy— they  necessarily  bring  their  pos- 
sessors into  contact  with  their  humbler  fel- 
low-subjects, and  teadi  them  daily  the  im- 
portant truth  that  Nature  knows  no  aris- 
tocracy of  intellect  or  talent. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  one 
aspect  of  our  theme,  which  will  be  more  di- 
dactic than  descriptive,  and  will  contem- 
plate more  the  enforcement  of  a  duty  ^an 
the  statement  of  a  fact ;  we  mean,  the  de- 
sirableneas  of  the  study  of  botany  and  gar- 
dening to  men  of  literary  tastes  and  stu- 
dious habits.  From  some  inexplicable,  or, 
certainly,  insufficient  cause,  an  unnatural 
divorce  is  often  found  to  exist  between  the 
labor  of  the  wits  and  of  the  hands,  as 
tlMH^^h  the  two  were  incompatible  in  one 


corpare  sano*     Why  genius,  and  wit,  and 
eloquence  should  be  necessarily  associated 
with  an    unhealthy    condition    of   body, 
cannot  naiurally  be  shown.      That  they 
often  are  so,  is  the  result  of  a  breaoh  of 
nature's  laws,  which    have    imperatively 
demanded,  in  all  ages,  the  performance  of 
corporeal  labor  as  we  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  benefits  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  de- 
velopment.   The  modem  estimate  of  the 
capacities  of  genius  is  different  in.  this  re^ 
spect  from  that  of   the    ancients,  whose 
wise  and  great  men  appear  to  have  culti- 
vated the  bodily  powers  as  well  as  those  of 
the  mind.    Homer  was  a  sturdy  wanderery 
uttering  his  sweet  notes  from  a  frame  har- 
dened by  exponire  to  the  weather,  and 
inured  to  l^e  hardships  of  travel.     Cin« 
cinnatus  could  handle  the  plough.     Demos- 
thenes overcame  natural  imperfections  by 
Seat  corporeal  exertions.    Obos9x  could  be 
xurious  at  times,  but  he  was  a  ereat  clas- 
sical writer ;  and  the  reader  of  nis  Com- 
mentaries is  often  «t  a  loss  which  most  to 
admire,  his  dear  head  and  masculine  un- 
derstanding, or  his  capacity  for  physical 
toil.     We  do  not  remember,  in  all  the 
compass  of  ancient  literature,  profane  or 
sacred,  a  reference  to  those  topics  which 
modem  geniuses  have  consecrated  to  their 
service ;  such  as  ^^  the  soul  being  too  acute 
for  the  body ;"  ^^  energies  wasted  by  watch- 
ing the  midnight  oil ;'    ^^  a  frame  unfitted 
by  genius  for  manly  and  robust  exercises," 
etc.    The  sooner  all  this  is  expunged  from 
our  current  language  and  literature  the  bet- 
ter.   Fine  mental  endowments  and  correct 
tastes  are  surely  more  to  be  admired  when 
set  in  a  chasing  of  a  muscular  and  vigorous 
body,  thui  when  assodated  with  attenu- 
ated features,  quick  pulse,  and  an  eye  (of 
ominous  lustre.     We  beg  to  express  a  firm 
conviction,  that  a  return  to  nature's  laws, 
is  imperatively  demanded  of  all  men  of 
learning  and  genius,  and  that  the  prospects 
of  the  human  mind  will  be  brightest  when 
we  recognise  the  claims  of  the  inferior  but 
inseparable  casket  in  which  it  is  lodged. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  professional  men, 
whose  pursuits  are  of  an  intellectual  charao* 
ter,  who  would  be  more  benefited  by  an^ 
attention  to  botany  and  gardening  than 
Christian  ministers.  This  dass,  indeed, 
has  acquired  renown  by  the  successful  pur- 
rait  of  hortioulturoi  from  the  earlier  efforts 
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of  the  reoluses  of  the  oonTent  to  the  more 
scientific  labors  of  our  own  Henslow  and 
Herbert.    A  large  proportion  of  divines  of 
ijl  denominations  are  favorably  situated  for 
such  pnrsnits,  either  by  the  ease  of  their 
worldly  ciroomstances,  or  their  living  in 
rural  districts;    their  parsonages  having 
generally  attached  to  them  some  portion  of 
garden  gronnd.     That  every  public  and 
private  dnty  may  be  oonscientionsly  attend- 
ed to  simnltaneonsly  with  such  operations, 
is  attested  by  numerons  examples,  and  can- 
not be  reasonably  donbted.     But  it  is  well 
known  that  very  many  ndnisters  are  ez- 
dnded  from  any  extensive   acqnaintanod 
with  such  matters,  partly  by  their  dtnation 
in  large  towns  and  cities,  and  partly  by  the 
numerons  engagements  which  the  modinn 
character  of  the  religious  world  lays  upon 
them.    Yet  these  are  the  very  persons  who 
most  need  the  enlivening  inflnences  of  floral 
pnrsoits,  and  who  would  receive  from  them 
the  largest  amount  of  benefit.    A  country 
pastor  may  never  handle  the  spade,  nor  tie 
op  a  flower ;  but,  whether  conscious  of  it 
or  not,  he  is  moulded  and  fiwhioned  by  the 
scezies  of  nature  around  him,  and  daily  as- 
similates to  himself  the  healthy  nutriment 
so  abundantly  provided.    But  in  London^ 
or  similar  localities,  a  pastor  occupies  ardif* 
fer^t  position ;  is  surrounded  by  contrast- 
ed influences ;  and  is,  therefore,  bound  te^ 
seek  voluntarily  that  which  his  sphere  of 
life  does  not  place  at  his  fee^— 6avnil,  we 
mean,  it  he  has  a  due  regard  to  his  phyiaesA 
well-being,  and  to  the  buoyancy  and  right 
adjustment  of  his  mind. 
*    How  eminently  suggestive  are  all  the 
woAb  of  the  great  Creator !  aad  how  easily 
does  the  mind  draw  to  itself  the  stores  oi 
wisdom  and  knowledge  fttmished  by  the 
books  of  Nature  and  Providence !    If  it  is 
supposed  that  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities 
loses  time  by  a  moderate  attention  to  hor- 
ticulture, or  any  other  physical  science,  a 
fatal  mistake  is  committed,  which  should 
be  rectifled  at  once,    lite  soeial  princi|^ 
operates  in  the  region  of  intellect  as  well 
as  everywhere  else,  and  it  is  not  good  for  a 
mental  faculty  to  pursue  its  investigations 
alone.     Error  appears  to  love  the  haunts 
of  a  man  of  one  book — ^Aomo  uniiu$  Hbri--^ 
although  that  book  may  be  the  revealed 
Word  of  God.    To  some  minds,  tko  daim 
te  lofty  piety  appears  to  be  sustained  if  its 
supposea  possessor  desnises  all  literature 
but  that  which  is  sacred;  and  eschews  all 
knowledge  but  that  which  is  revealed.   But 
past  experience  and  observation  have  dis- 


closed the  fact,  tftat  a  one-sided  appUoatioii 
of  the  faculties  has  never  had  the  blesmng 
of  heaven.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  meet- 
ing and  blending  rays  of  light  from  all  the 
quarters  whence  their  Creator  darts  tbeniy 
that  truth  loves  to  dwell ;  and  in  that  irra- 
diated sphere  die  must  be  sou^t. 

The  Christian  minister  must  in  every  ease 
be  the  pioneer,  anc(  not  the  follower,  of  the 
crowd!.     The  moment  he  finds  himself  ur^ 
ed  onwards  by  a  pressure  from  without,  he 
must  be  prepared  either  to  confess  his  past 
sluggishness,  or,  feeling  that  his  own  opi- 
nions and  practice  are  correct,  to  make  a 
dignified  and  active  resistance.     Hence,  if 
an  exhibitioii-  of  weakness  and  dangerous 
concessions  are  to  be  avoided,  he  must  ha- 
bitually frequent  an  eminence  from  whidi 
the  reu  state  of  things  may  be  viewed,  and 
the  wisest  courses  disoemed.  In  large  cities 
he  has  to  do  with  many  whose  idolatry  is 
wealth,  and  whose  dangerous  disease  is  in- 
ordinate worldly  excitement.    Unhappy  is 
the  condition  of  botili  the  teacher  and  the 
taught,  if  the  former  dwells  in  an  atmo- 
sphere which  prevents  him  from  seeing  the 
common  danger,  and  sounding  an  alurm  I 
If  he  is  also  unduly  excited;   if  public 
meetings^  and  numerous  engagements  on 
eommittees;  if  much  company ;  or  even  if 
an  excess  of  pastoral  duties,  cause  him  to 
five  in  a  crowd,  and  deny  htm  time  for 
calm  refteotion,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  see 
the  excitement  of  his  flock.   An  aasociatioa 
with  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  t&e  lilies  of 
the  field — quiet  musings  among  the  iprand, 
yet  silent  operations  of  nature,  will  place 
him  ilka  proper  position.     He  wiU  learn,  in. 
such  circumstances,  that  man's  life—his 
happiness — consisieth  not  in  the  abundance 
which  he  possesses ;  and  he  will  come  as  a 
freeman  of  nature  to  tell  his  people,  in 
words  of  authority  enforced  by  t&e  genuine 
dictates  of  his  own  heart,  Uiat  a  Haieoftmndf 
and  not  outward  drcnmstanoe,  constitutes 
happiness.    Of  course,  these  great  lessons 
will  be  learned  most  advantageously  among 
natural  thinffs ;  but  if  this  is  denied,  books 
should  supply  the  place.    £very  student  of 
divinity  would  be  a  naturalist  either  in 
theory  or  practice,  and,  if  possible,  in  both. 
But  it  is  time  to  say  something  specifie 
respeotii^  the  woAs  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  although  all  we  have  advanced 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  their  spirit 
and  intention.   ^^  The  Gardener's  Chronicle 
and  Agricultural  Gaaette"  is,  as  its  title  im^ 
portS)  a  weddy  register  of  matters  concern- 
ing  the  gardaoer  and  the  fsnnegr  s  it  abotmiibi 
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in  notices  of  natvral  history,  and  may  be 
recommended  as  an  interesting  and  unex- 
ceptionable family  journal.  The  "  School 
Botany^'  will  attract  by  the  beanty  of  its  il- 
lostrations,  and  if  used  in  our  seminaries, 
cannot  fail  of  being  highly  beneficial  to  the 
young,  and  of  drawing  them  on  to  a  more 
scientific  admiration  of  the  works  of  nature 
in  after  life.  The  principal  work,  however, 
is  the  ^^  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  the  mature 
prodoet  of  the  long  studies  of  Dr.  Lindley ; 
a  distinguished  monument  of  his  patient 
industry,  general  scholarship,  and  scientific 
attainments.  We  will  allow  the  professor 
to  introduce  his  own  work  in  the  following 
extracts  from  his  preface. 

'*  Its  object  is  to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  state 
of  systematical  boiaoy  at  the  present  day,  to  show 
the  relation  or  supposed  relation  of  one  group  of 
plants  to  another,  to  explain  their  geographical 
distribution,  and  to  point  oat  the  various  uses  to 
which  the  species  are  applied  in  different  countries. 
The  names  of  all  known  genera,  with  their  syno- 
nyms, are  given  under  each  natural  order,  the  num- 
bers of  the  genera  and  species  are  in  every  case 
computed  from  what  seems  to  be  the  best  authority, 
and  complete  indices  of  the  multitudes  of  names 
emlxxlied  in  the  work  are  added,  so  as  to  enable  a 
botanist  to  know  immediately  under  what  natural 
Older  a  given  geuus  is  stationed,  or  what  are  the 
usee  to  which  any  species  has  been  applied.  Fi- 
nally, the  work  is  copiously  illustrated  by  wood 
and  glypbographic  cuts,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
students  an  artificial  analysis  of  the  system  is  placed 
at  the  end. 

We  need  scarcely  intimate  to  our  readers 
that  Dr.  Lindley's  work  advocates  a  fia- 
tural  system  of  botany,  and  not  the  artificial 
one  of  Linnasus.  On  the  merits  of  the  na- 
tural system  he  thus  speaks  : — 

"  The  natural  system  of  botany  being  founded 
on  these  principles,  that  all  points  of  resemblance 
between  me  various  parts,  properties,  and  qaalities 
of  pkntB  shall  be  taken  mto  consideration ;  that 
thence  an  arrangement  shall  be  deduced  in  which 
plants  most  be  placed  next  each  other  which  have 
the  greatest  degree  of  similarity  in  those  respects ; 
and  that  consequently  the  quality  of  an  imperfectly 
known  plant  may  be  judged  of  by  that  of  another 
which  is  well  known,  it  must  be  obvious  that  such 
a  method  possesses  great  superiority  over  artificial 
systems,  like  that  of  Linneus,  in  which  there  is 
no  combination  of  ideas,  but  which  are  mere  col- 
lections of  isolated  facts,  having  no  distinct  relation 
to  each  other.  The  advantages  of  the  natural  sys- 
tem, in  applying  botany  to  useful  purposes,  are 
immense,  especially  to  medical  men,  who  depend 
so  much  upon  the  v^table  kingdom  for  their  re- 
medial agentSL  A  knowled|g|e  of  the  propiertieB  of 
one  plant  enables  the  practitioner  to  judge  scienti- 
iemj  ol  Ihft  qualitiM  of  other  pteQts  natimlly  ai- 


lied  to  it ;  and  therefore,  the  ph^ciao  acquainted 
with  the  natural  system  of  botany,  may  direct  his 
inquiries,  when  on  foreign  stations,  not  empirical- 
ly, but  on  fixed  principles,  into  the  qualities  of  the 
medicinal  plants  which  have  been  provided  in 
every  region  for  the  alleviation  of  the  maladies 
peculiar  to  it.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  read  the  hid- 
den  characters  with  which  nature  labels  all  the 
hosts  of  species  that  spring  frOm  her  teeming  bo- 
som. Every  one  of  these  bears  inscribed  upon  it 
the  uses  to.  which  it  may  be  applied,  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  it,  or  the  virtues  with 
which  it  has  been  endowed.  The  language  in 
which  they  are  written  is  not  indeed  human  ;  it  is 
in  the  living  hieroglyphics  of  the  Almighty  which 
the  skill  of  man  is  permitted  to  inspect.  The  key 
to  their  meaning  lies  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  the 
natural  system,  and  is  to  be  found  in  no  other 
place." 

This  volume  is  beautifufly  printed,  and 
the  contents  will  afford  much  interest  to 
the  casual  reader.  It  will  form  a  useful 
appendage  to  any  library. 


Tbs  OtTTcav  POR  Sanatory  IUiIk)rm.— In  a  vast 
metropolitan  concentration  of  human  liie  like 
ours,  in  which  occurs  a  whole  sixth  part  of  ail  the 
waste  of  health  and  life  in  the  three  united  king- 
doms, and  in  which,  from  amongst  2,000,000  people, 
nearly  50,000  die  every  ycar,--900  every  week,— 
one  every  tenth  minute, — the  mere  destruction  of 
10,000  of  these  every  year, — ^200  every  week, — one 
every  hour,  by  means  of  municipal  poison  alone, 
insidiously  aaministered  along  with  tne  air  which 
the  doomed  ones  breathe,  may,  by  comparison,  seem 
to  be  a  matter  of  minor  import ;  yet,  if  we  estimate 
the  valae  of  a  single  life  at  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lar outcry  created  by  the  scarcely  more  deliberate, 
though  more  designed,  destruction  of  that  one  life 
by  domestic  poison,  what  a  mighty  and  eternal  out- 
cry ought  to  rend  the  welkin  and  the  walls  of  every 
city,  town,  and  village  in  the  empire,  till  an  end  be 
for  ever  put  to  this  now  too  well  recognised  and 
wholesale  system  of  manslaughter  I 

The  Huskisson  Statue. — ^The  visit  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  to  Liverpool  was  appropriately  chosen  for 
the  elevation  to  its  pedestal,  m  front  of  the  Custom- 
house, of  a  bronze  statue  of  Huskisson,  the  mat  ex- 
pounder of  the  true  principles  of  conmiercial  legis- 
lation. The  statue,  which  is  of  light  bronze,  was 
cast  in  Holland,  firom  a  statue  executed  in  Rome,  by 
Gibson,  and  is  a  present  from  Mrs.  HuskiaBon  to 
the  town  on  which  the  deeply  lamented  deceased  re- 
flected'so  much  lustre  as  its  representative.  It  is 
eight  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and,  although  not 
of  solid  metal,  weighs  18  cwt.  The  position  is  dig- 
nified and  imposing,  and  the  drapery  is  arran^ 
with  crace  anu  freedom.  The  pedestal  is  of  granite, 
and  bears,  in  plain,  bronze  letter^  the  simple  but 
sufficient  inscription,  **  William  Huskisson."  He 
holds  a  document  rolled  up,  in  the  right  hand,  which 
rests  upon  the  thigh.  The  head  considerably  re- 
clines, and  the  figure  appears  looking  down  upon 
the  spectatonL--!£iMf]WM  Miicn. 
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CHAP.  I. — THE  FATHER^S  RETURN. 


One  golden  eyening  in  June,  1832,  a  tra- 
velling carriage  was  rolling  along  the  high- 
road which  led  to  the  pleasant  valley  of 
Koran.  Within  the  coach  sat,  with  folded 
arms,  a  strong  and  powerfally  built  man  of 
sixty,  but  fresh-looking  as  if  scarcely  fifty 
years  had  passed  over  him.  He  was  simply 
clad  in  bhick,  with  a  hunting  cap  drawn 
oyer  his  forehead.  Danielis  was  the  tra- 
veller's name:  he  was  an  elder  of  l^e 
church,  and  was  returning  from  a  tour 
which  he  usually  took  every  summer,  either 
for  health  or  recreation.  The  country  lay 
before  him  bathed  in  the  purple  glow  of  sun- 
set ;  meadows,  woods,  and  villages,  minded 
together  in  undulating  luxuriance  ;  but  Da- 
nielis hardly  noticed  it.  His  heart  was  with 
the  scenes  he  had  just  quitted ;  his  thoughts 
hovered  over  the  bare  table-lands  of  the 
Suabian  Alps,  or  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
Kirtohan;  and  memory  conjured  up  the 
pleasant  cony ersat ions  he  had  held  in  the 
shady  walks  of  Rippolatan  with  dear  and 
intimate  friends. 

Quickly  the  images  cf  the  past  melted 
into  thoughts  of  the  present ;  and  his  mind 
turned  to  those  dearest  to  him,  thei|r  inte- 
rests and  welfare.  He  beheld  at  a  short 
distance,  opposite  the  town  of  Koran,  hb 
modest  but  happy  dwelling.  It  was  built 
in  the  Italian  style  on  the  slope  of  a  wood- 
ed hill.  As  the  carriage  drove  on,  he  saw 
"the  gigantic  willow,  planted  beside  a  little 
stream  which  bounded  his  garden ;  its  wide 
branches  stretched  over  to  the  opposite 
meadow,  and  the  pendent  stems  waved  in 
the  evening  breeze.  Then  the  poplars  by  the 
fountain,  and  the  dove-cot, — his  children's 
delight, — ^rose  before  the  father's  eyes. 

He  stood  up  in  the  carriage,  with  emo- 
tions more  of  anxiety  than  pleasure.  His 
eyes  wandered  right  and  left,  as  if  asking 
every  passer  by,  ^^  Is  all  well  in  that 
house  .^"  Though  far  from  being  supersti- 
tious, Danielis  sometimes  allowed  his  ima- 
gination to  play  him  tricks,  for  which  his 
reason  reproached  him.  He  tried  to  divine 
from  the  countenances  of  the  casual  pas- 
sengers who  recognised  him  the  welfare  of 
those  beloved  ones  whom  he  had  left  behnd. 


The  Elder  might  well  dread  any  inter- 
ruption to  his  felicity.  His  family,  nume- 
rous as  it  was,  formed  one  of  those  happj 
households  so  seldom  seen.  Riches  were 
not  the  cause  of  their  happiness  ;  for,  pos- 
sessing but  a  moderate  fortuiie,  they  lived 
as  economically  as  a  mechanic  or  husband- 
man's family,  and  yet  had  more  at  their 
command  than  many  a  nobleman.  The 
simplicity,  piety,  and  high  principle  which 
Danielis  haa  inculcated  in  each  member  of 
his  family,  his  own  fatherly  kindness,  and 
the  tender  love  of  his  wife,  the  best  of  mo- 
thers, combined  to  render  ftU  the  household 
truly  happy. 

**'  Most  men,"  said  Danielis  once,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  a  portion  cf  which  we 
quote  to  display  the  character  of  a  man 
whom  his  neighbors  considered  as  rather  ec- 
centric,— '^  most  men  lead  an  unreal  life, 
because  fhej  live  6nly  for  appearances.  In 
the  world  there  is  an  equal  portion  of  joy 
and  sorrow ;  and  I  would  as  little  part  with 
the  one  as  with  the  other.  Both  contribute 
to  beautify  existence  ;  both  incite  us  to  im- 
provement. Our  happiness  or  misery  de- 
pends not  on  chance  ;  for  the  unseen  hand 
of  God,  whidii  men  call  fate,  brings  neither 
bliss  nor  woe  but  to  work  out  a  good  end 
towards  us.  Riches,  power,  and  honor,  are 
often  blessings  only  in  appearance  ;  yet 
how  great  sacrifices  will  men  make  to  ob- 
tain them  !  He  who,  having  been  prosper^ 
ous,  is  satisfied  with  an  easy  competence, 
and  devotes  the  rest  to  do  good  to  others ; 


and  he  who,  poor  himself,  is  yet  a  helping 
angel  to  those  poorer  stfll  ;  these  two  de- 
pend not  on  the  smile  or  frown  of  Fortune. 
Happiness' and  peace  are  theirs.  The  world 
obtains  no  evil  influence  over  them,  they 
are  righteous  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
God." 

But  now  let  us  return  to  him  who  thus 
wrote.  The  coach  stopped  at  the  entrance- 
gate  which  led  by  a  side  path  to  the  home 
of  Danielis.  Joyomi  sounds  from  well- 
known  voices  arose  throughout  the  garden. 
A  merry  troop  rushed  to  meet  the  father  ; 
first  the  elder  children,  and  after  them  the 
merry  little  ones.  Scarcely  had  he  em* 
braced  them  all,  when  his  loving  wife  Anna 
tiirew  herself  into  Ms  urns,  a&d  he  fondly 
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kiflBed  her  dear  open  brow,  on  whieh  forty- 
five  years  had  not  imprinted  a  single  wrin- 
kle. Near  her  stood  Joseph,  the  emest  son, 
with  his  yonng  wife,  whom  he  had  lately 
married.  Then  came  Else,  the  favorite  o( 
the  family,  a  village  girl  who  had  been 
taken  inta  the  honaelwld.  She  carried  in  her 
arms  her  yonng  charge,  the  little  Christian, 
of  four  years  old,  who  was  straggling  to 
reach  his  father.  The  happy  parent  enter- 
ed his  home  in  the  midst  of  a  body-gnard 
more  faithful,  loving,  and  devoted  than  ever 
suiiouiided  a  king. 

CHAP.  II. ^IMPORTANT  COMMUmCATIONS. 

In  a  fetw  days,  the  first  excitement  of  joy 
being  over,  everything  in  the  house  of  the 
Elder  returned  to  its  usual  routine,  which 
was  BO  simple,  and  free  alike  from  display 
and  annoyance,  that  no  habitation  within 
many  miles  could  vie  with  it.  This  quiet 
uniformity  was  one  source  of  happiness ; 
the  history  of  a  day  was  the  history  of  a 
year.  Before  the  dwellers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  shaken  off  their  slumbers,  every 
one  in  the  house  of  Danielis  was  up  and 
busy ;  the  father  amons  his  books  and  pa- 
pers in  an  upper  chamoer,  or  instructing 
his  elder  children ;  the  mother  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  superintending  her  do- 
mestics, or  teaching  the  younger  branches 
of  the  family. 

After  the  morning,  which  was  spent  in  a 
cloister-like  silence,  all  assembled  round 
the  table  to  a  very  simple  meal.  From  that 
moment  merry  laughter,  noise,  and  jesting, 
were  heard  throughout  the  house,  and  re- 
sounded in  the  garden,  the  meadow,  and 
even  to  the  neighboring  heights,  while  the 
parents  in  summer-time  sat  in  the  garden 
conversing  with  firiends  and  relatives.  At 
evening  time  the  children  raised  their  voices 
in  imited  song,  which  rang  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  country  all  around,  and  was  re- 
peated by  the  woodland  echoes.  This  uni- 
form life  was  seldom  broken. 

One  mominff  as  Danielis  was  seated  at 
the  writinff-table  of  the  study.  Mother  An- 
na entered  the  room  with  serious  looks. 
Before  she  uttered  a  word,  the  expression 
of  her  face  announced  to  her  husband  that 
die  had  something  important  to  disclose* 

*^  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  wife  ?" 
asked  he,  laying  down  his  pen. 

**  You  see  it  now,"  she  said,  in  a  tone 
that  foreboded  ill ;  *^  you  see  it  now,  I  was 
quite  right." 

When  were  you  oyer  wrong  ?"  replied 
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the  husband,  smiling.  ^^  But  in  what  paz^ 
ticular  thing  are  you  right  now .'" 

'^  In  what  I  have  feared  so  long,  and 
what  yon  would  not  believe.  Our  Jacob 
and  Else  have  fallen  in  love  with  each  other, 
and,  i  doubt  not,  are  secretly  betrothed,  oir 
will  be  soon." 

^^  Secretly  betrothed  !"repeated  Danielis, 
much  astonished ;  and,  though  yet  doubtii^ 
the  fact,  unable  to  conceal  the  uneasiness  it 
caused  him. 

To  explain  this  affair,  our  readers  should 
be  acquainted  that  "  our  Jacob"  was  one  of 
the  eldest  sons  of  this  worthy  couple  ;  he 
was  a  younff  man  of  twenty,  and  a  curate  in 
the  town  of  ZoUingen. 

^'  How  and  from  whom  have  you  learnt 
this  ?"  asked  Danielis,  after  a  momentary 
silence. 

"  By  mere  chance.  I  went  into  Else's 
apartment,  and  found  on  the  ground  an 
open  letter  in  Jacob's  handwriting.  Fan- 
cyii^  it  was  one  of  his,  which  I  had  dropped 
by  accident,  I  took  it  up  and  read,  the  con- 
tents. It  was  full  of  exhortations  to  piety 
and  obedience  to  us ;  and  then  came  a  con- 
fession of  the  most  tender  love  for  Else 
herself." 

As  his  wife  spoke,  the  countenance  of  the 
Elder  softened  ;  because  perhaps  he  had 
gained  mu^h  self-command  in  the  course  of 
a  life  of  trial,  or  perhaps  from  the  confidence 
he  had  in  his  son's  pure  and  manly  charac- 
ter.    '<  And  Else  ?"  asked  he. 

^^  She  came  into  the  room,  and  saw  the 
letter  in  my  hand  with  apparent  indifference. 
When  I  advised  her  in  future  to  be  more 
careful  of  her  papers,  and  not  to  leave  them 
about,  she  colored  deeply,  and  looked  anx- 
ious. But  when  I  inquired  into  the  parti- 
culars, she  confessed  all  with  innocent 
frankness,  though  with  much  tiiqidity ;  and 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  she  saw  nothing 
wrong  in  the  a&ir.  ^  Jacob  had  always 
been  so  kind  to  her — she  owed  him  so  muck 
—it  was  no  wonder  that  every  one  loved 
Jacob,  for  he  deserved  it.'  I  really  doubt 
whether  the  girl  is  even  aware  of  the  nature 
of  his  affection  for  her." 

A  smile  passed  over  the  Elder's  face. 
^^  And  Mother  Anna — ^what  did  she  say  to 
aU  this  ?" 

^'  I  did  not  reproach  her,  I  could  not ; — 
and  besides  it  would  only  have  blown  an  in- 
signifioant  spark  into  a  ftame.  I  advised  her 
not  to  say  a  word  about  this  eiroumstance, 
as  it  might  do  her  harm.  Else  knows  no- 
thing of  the  world ;  she  is  as  inexperienced 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  girl  of  sixteen  to  be ; 
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«iid  the  more  a  yoxng  maiden  is  talked 
abont,  the  more  is  her  fair  fame  sullied.  I 
told  her  not  to  answer  Jacob's  letter,  and 
promised  to  reply  to  it  myself." 

"  Wisely  said  and  wisely  done,"  ex- 
claimed Danielis.  ^'By  this  means,  yon 
keep  Else'-s  secret,  and  we  gain  time  for 
the  future.  A  word  of  motherly  warning 
does  much.  Let  there  be  no  secrets  be- 
tween ns  and  our  children.  I  can  easOy 
forgive  the  impetuous  boy.  Else  is  lovely 
and  good,  enough  to  set  on  fire  a  heart  and 
imagination  like  our  Jacob's." 

^^fYes,  she  is  certainly  pretty,"  answered 
the  mother ;  ^  rather  too  delicate  looking, 
but  modest  and  humble ;  and  i^he  has  made 
the  most  of  the  little  ednoatien  she  has  re- 
ceived. Let  ns  watch  both  the  young 
people.  Jacob  cannot  and  must  not  think 
of  marrii^  yet.  It  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore he  obtains  a  living,  and  love  a&irs  like 
this  are  soon  forgotten." 

*^  Hum  !  not  always,  dear  child,"  added 
Danielis,  with  a  cheetful,  meaning  smile. 
^^  Think  of  ourselves  !  Each  of  my  chil- 
dren, like  myself,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
make  his  own  dioice  as  soon  as  he  is  capa- 
ble of  so  doing.  In  such  matters,  parents 
should  neither  command  nor  forbid." 

*^  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  husband ; 
but  it  is  their  duty  to  advise.  ^Love,' 
says  the  proverb,  *  blinds' — " 

^^True,"  interrupted  the  Elder;  and 
pressing  his  wife's  hand,  with  an  affectionate 
smile,  he  added,  ''  but  you  cannot  deny 
that  in  my  case  love  made  me  see  the 
clearer.  And  Else,  though  inferior  in 
birth,  seems  one  of  those  rare  beings  who 
can  not  only  confer  true  happiness  on  a 
good  husband,  but  even  improve  a  bad  one, 
— praise  which  I  wOlild  not  bestow  on  many 
of  our  high-bom  belles.'' 

''  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  and  I  would 
receive  Else  as  my  daughter  without  any 
scruple  as  to  ker  person  or  mind.  But 
appearances — gossip ;  think,  my  dear  hus- 
band—on  one  side  a  clergyman,  son  of  an 
elder  of  the  cliurch,  on  the  other  a  village 
girl!" 

Danielis  inteimpted  her,  somewhat  irri- 
tated in  his  manner,  ^^  What !  shall  we 
adopt  the  folly  of  Cousin  Maultasch  as  our 
rule  of  life  ?  Never !  Whether  princess 
or  beggar,  a  woman  bears  no  rank  in  socie^ 
but  mat  she  boirows  from  her  husband 
In  the  eyes  of  men,  peeresses  and  peasants 
are  alike,  while  equal  in  virtue  and  beauty. 
They  see  the  woman  only,  whether  clothed 
in  sUk  or  in  homespvn  cotton.    lUa  is  the 


sempstress's  creation,  not  (}od^.  Woman 
is  worthy  of  love  for  herself ;  for  her  love- 
liness, the  gift  of  nature ;  for  her  talent, 
acquired  by  education;  for  her  virtuous 
qualities ;  rank  and  wealth  are  not  esseor 
tial  to  her.  Therefore  it  is  no  marvel  that 
a  peasant  girl  became  empress  of  Ru8»Ay 
nor  that  a  queen  left  the  throne  for  the 
arms  of  a  soldier.  Now,  my  dear  wife,  let 
us  drop  the  subject ;  only  let  us  watch  the 
conduct  of  Jacob  and  Else." 

CHAP.   m. THE   mother's   LETTER. 

After  thiB  conversation  it  was  in  vain  for 
the  Elder  to  try  to  resume  his  occupation 
when  his  wife  had  left  the  apartment.  An 
event  like  the  preceding  is  one  of  deep  mo- 
ment to  one  to  whom  domestic  ties  are  dear 
and  holy.  Danielis  paced  the  study,  gazing 
abstractly  on  the  '*  regiment  of  his  dead," 
as  he  was  wont  to  entitle  the  books  arranged 
along  the  walls,  in  different  bindings,  ac- 
cording to  the  subjects  on  which  they 
treated.  Then  the  Elder  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  portraits  of  friends  whom  death  had 
taken  from  him — treasures  which  he  loved 
to  have  above  his  desk,  in  his  daily  sight. 
But  vain  were  all  his  attempts  to  divert  his 
mind  from  the*  one  engrossing  topic.  What 
he  had  said  to  his  wife  was  what  he  really  felt. 
But  he  had  not  expressed  all  his  mind, 
which,  if  spoken,  would  have  been  this  :— 

^^  The  boy  is  wrong  to  think  of  a  wife 
before  he  is  able  to  support  her.  He  is 
wrons,  if  he  seeks  to  gratify  his  feelings, 
and  by  stealing  her  affections  to  destroy 
the  peace  of  a  poor  and  innocent  maiden. 
He  is  wrong  to  be  wanting  in  confidence  to 
his  parents.  This  last,  however,  I  can  ex- 
cuse, for  there  are  two  things  which  are 
usually  closely  concealed,  and  which  shun 
all  witnesses  but  Grod; — ^first  love  and 
heartfelt  religion.  No,  I  will  not  blame 
the  young  man.  Did  I  not  do  the  same  in 
my  own  youth  ?" 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  the 
Elder's  mind.  Mother  Anne  wrote  her  opi- 
nion to  her  son  in  the  following  manner : — 

'^  Chance,  my  dear  Jacob,"  wrote  she, 
^^  has  thrown  into  my  hands  a  letter  to  Else 
from  vou.  Its  contents  have  not  surprised 
me ;  but  I  am  grieved  that  you  shoidd  have 
placed  yourself  and  this  excellent  girl  in  a 
painful  situation.  I  spoke  immediately  to 
Else  ;  and  even  if  I  had  not  loved  her  be- 
fore, she  would  have  gained  my  affection  by 
her  rational,  modest,  and  simple-minded 
conduct  on  tiua  oooaaion.    The  resalt  of 
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oor  oonTerMiion  proyes  to  me  that  she 
does  not  fdllj  nnderatand  your  letter,  and 
18  not  aware  of  the  Berioosneas  of  your  in- 
tentions. She  has  allowed  me  to  answer 
yon,  for  in  her  simplieity,  she  knows  not 
whether  she  prefers  you  to  another,  and 
therefore  does  not  write  to  yon  herself,  bat 
depvtea  me  to  do  so.  The  best  answer  1 
can  give  is  to  repeat,  word  for  word^  our 
eonTersatioB. 

''  '  Else,^  said  I,  '  I  know  Jaooh  well. 
He  is  good — ezoellent ;  but  so  fall  of  im- 
pulse that  he  is  frequently  led  away  by  his 
feelings,  and  a  reaction  then  quickly  takes 
place.  I  love  you  too  well  to  suffer  you  to 
become  the  sacrifice  of  his  impetuosity. 
But  I  shall  not  require  you  to  refuse  his 
hand  ahoidd  his  affection  stand  the  test  of 
time ;  esneciaUy  if  you  fsel  for  him  that 
lore  whion  is  necessary  to  resign  yourself 
and  your  fate  unto  a  husband,  to  bear 
calmly  all  the  changes  and  trials  of  life, 
and  to  find  your  o?m  happiness  in  that  of 
your  husband  and  in  his  love.  Should 
time  enable  Jacob  to  proyide  for  a  wife, 
sad  he  then  should  ask  your  hand,  you 
shall  be  welcomed  as  a  much-loyed  daugh- 
ter. That  time  may  be  very  near  or  very 
distant.  Jacob  was  oertaialy  in  the  wrong 
to  write  you  this  letter,  and  1  think  you  are 
wise  in  not  answering  it.  Behave  as  though 
he  had  not  written ;  continue  good,  modest, 
and  industrious ;  1  will  instruct  you  in  every 
domestic  occupation,  and  you  must  culti- 
vate your  mind,  so  as  to  accommodate 
yourself  to  every  situation  in  life.' 

^*  Thus,  dear  Jacob,  did  1  speak  to  Else. 
Your  father  agrees  with  me  in  all,  and  we 
ezpeet  from  your  filial  affection  that  your 
conduct  towards  this  young  cirl  will  be  ex- 
tremely prudent,  though  kind.  If  you  wish 
to  become  worthy  of  respect,  respect  your* 
self;  and  to  this  end,  keep  a  ffHard  over 
your  own  heart.  Farewell.  With  most 
heartfelt  love,  '^  Your  Mother," 

CHAP.  IV. — EXPLANATIONS. 

To  make  our  good  Jacob  appear  less 
faulty,  we  now  communicate  to  the  reader 
tiie  origin  of  his  love,  and  also  many  cir- 
cumstances which  had  contributed  to  its 
growth,  of  which  even  his  parents  were  not 
aware. 

One  day  he  went  with  a  young  companion 
to  take  a  stroll  through  the  fields.  Con- 
yersing  cheerfully,  and  allowing  their  minds 
to  wander  in  the  charming  regions  of  ideal 
fimey,  the  two  young  men  contrived  to  loaa 
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their  way.  Fortunately,  a  good  angel  ap- 
peared, to  save  them  from  perplexity ;  a 
beautiful  girl,  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant. 
Our  lost  travellers  hastened  towards  the 
lovely  apparition,  who  seemed  more  charm- 
ing still  when  she  gave  them  a  clue  to  re- 
trace their  path.  After  repeated  thanks 
they  took  leave  of  her,  saying  to  themselves 
that  such  an  angel  might  well  allure  poor 
souls  from  one  labyrinth  into  another. 
However,  such  was  not  the  case  now,  and 
the  two  Mends  soon  forgqt  their  adventure. 

The  neighboring  village  of  Waldensen 
was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Jacob  ;  its 
inhabitants  attended  the  church  in  the 
town  on  Sundays,  and  Jacob  in  the  week 
save  instruction  to  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes,  fitting  them  to  join  in  the  com- 
munion. Among  the  village  girls  was  the 
heroine  of  the  ubyrinth.  Her  name  was 
Else,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  sawyer 
in  middling  droumstances.  Jacob's  in- 
struction was  given,  not  only  as  a  duty, 
but  with  an  earnest  seal  which  elevated  the 
minds  of  his  young  pupils.  He  was  no 
common  priest ;  he  supported  schools,  was 
an  active  friend  to  the  needy  and  suffering, 
and  besides,  as  a  preacher,  he  spoke  from 
the  fulness  of  his  own  heart  to  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers. 

The  attention  which  Else  gave,  her 
talents,  and  pure  religious  feeling,  interest- 
ed her  teacher  deeply.  Even  after  his  in- 
structions were  ended,  Jacob  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  youthful  flock. 
It  was  his  custom  to  visit  the  parents,  and 
give  good  advice,  and  assistance  on  various 
occasions.  Thus  when  the  sawyer  of  Wd- 
densen  determined  to  place  his  dau^ter  at 
a  school,  at  some  distance,  to  study  French, 
needlework,  and  other  feminine  accomplish- 
ments, the  young  curate  procured  her  in- 
troductions to  respectable  families  in  the 
neighborhood.  Jacob  was  not  like  many  of 
his  clerical  brethren,  who,  when  they  have 
strewed  the  seed,  as  is  the  duty  of  their 
calling,  care  nothing  for  its  future  growth. 

About  a  year  after  this,  Jacob  saw  Else 
among  his  congregation.  She  had  returned 
home,  a  beautiful  and  blooming  young 
woman.  Her  appearance  delighted  him ; 
he  seemed  raised  above  all  earthly  things. 
He  had  never  before  preached  so  well. 
Else  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  young  preacher 
with  devotion.  He,  her  teacher  and  bene- 
factor, appeared  a  being  sent  to  bless  the 
world,  for  whom  all  must  feeL  love .  and 
veneration.  Jacob  was  much  alarmed, 
when,  a  few  days  after,  he  heard  of  the 
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sawyer's  intention  to  send  his  dangkter  to  | 
be  maid  at  an  inn.     The  young  clergyman  j 
begged  him  to  desist,  and  pointed  out  the ! 
rudeness  to  whioh  Else  might  be  exposed, 
at  such  a  plaoe,  the  resort  of  idle  trayellers, 
dissolute    soldiers,   loiterers,>  and  adven- 
turers.     Jacob  used  every  effort  to  place 
bis  young  pupil  in  some  respectable  family. 
At  last,  an  attendant  and  first  instmctress 
being  wanted  for  the  Elder's  youngest  chil- 
dren. Mother  Anna  assented  to  the  earnest 
wishes  of  her  son,  and  thus  Else  became  an 
inmate  in  the  family  of  Danielis. 

CHAP.  ▼• — ^MASTERS  AND  SERVANTS. 

Her  new  situation  was  indeed  a  blessing 
to  the  young  girl ;  for  in  the  Elder's  patri- 
archal household  all  the  domestics,  high 
and  low,  were  treated  with  attentive  kind- 
ness. They  were  regarded  as  part  of  the 
itoiily,  they  shared  every  joy  and  sorrow, 
and  were  encouraged  in  all  good  by  Danielis 
and  his  excellent  wife.  No  complaints  of 
nnworthy  and  idle  domesties  were  ever 
heard  in  this  family.  It  was  a  frequent 
saying  of  the  Elder,  that  if  a  wife  is 
worthless,  it  is  often  the  husband's  fault ; 
if  children  grow  up  ill,  it  is  the  parents' 
fault;  and  if  the  servants  are  bad,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  master  and  mistress, 
especially  if  the  latter  is  incessantly  scold- 
ing and  reproving,  or  lowers  herself  by 
vmgar  familisrity.  The  Elder's  wife  did 
not  think  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  interest 
her  servants  in  the  proceedings  of  the  &mi- 
ly,  to  instruct  in  domestic  affairs,  and  in 
ail  tiiat  might  be  useful  and  improving  to 
&eir  minds.  Also,  when,  in  the  evening, 
Danielis  told  his  children  of  the  riches  and 
products  of  the  earth,  and  the  wonders  it 
contains,  related  adventures  of  travellers, 
or  showed  the  heavenly  bodies  through 
his  telescope,  some  of  the  household 
were  always  present.  Else,  in  parUcalar, 
never  failed  to  attend  earnestly  to  all  she 
heard,  and  was  never  missing  from  the 
circle  when  she  had  disposed  of  her  young 
chains. 

The  neighbors  of  Danielis  thought  all 
these  proceedings  very  ridiculous,  even 
danfferous.  One  cousin  Maultasch,  who 
paid  frequent  visits  to  the  Elder's  family, 
and  wished  to  rule  everything,  was  quite 
indignant.  She  was  an  excellent  specimen 
of  a  certain  class ;  a  stout,  fidgety  dame, 
by  no  means  a  bad  woman  in  reality; 
a&bloy  fond  of  sodety  and  of  talking 
audi ;  alwijB  ^rjvbg  hacd  to  Imyo  Ao  l«al 


word.  Her  hawk's  eye  discovered  at  a  (^noe 
the  slightest  irregularity  in  any  one's  dress, 
and  penetrated  into  every  comer  in  any 
house  she  entered.  In  youth,  her  affections 
had  been  generallv  bestowed ;  in  age,  she 
atoned  for  this,-^by  going  assiduously  to 
diurch,  and  by  displaying  her  active  piety 
at  the  tea-tables  of  her  acquaintance,  in 
sharp-tongued,  malioous  observations  upon 
every  one  she  knew.  One  day,  the  good 
dame  surprised  her  cousin  in  the  act  of  ex^ 
plaining  to  his  domestio  circle,  by  means  of 
an  electrical  machine,  the  aurora  borealis, 
the  cause  of  storms,  and  the  use  of  light- 
ning conductors.  Else,  as  well  as  the  3iil- 
dren,  was  attentively  taking  notes. 

'^  Is  it  possible  ?"  cried  she,  as  soon  as 
she  was  alone  with  Danielis, — and  we  quote 
the  conversation,  as  it  expresses  the  public 
opinion  of  the  Elder's  oonduot, — ^'^is  it 
possible?"  exclaimed  i^e,  claq»ing  her 
hands  in  amazement.    '^  What  oan  you  be 

f)]ng  to  make  of  Else— a  female  professor  ? 
beg,  my  dear  cousin,  that  you  will  consi- 
der what  you  are  doing." 

^*  I  have  considered, '  answered  Danielis ; 
^^  as  this  young  girl  belongs  to  my  house- 
hold, I  widi  to  make  her  as  good  and  intel- 
ligent a  creature  as  God  has  willed  her  to 
be." 

*^  But,  cousin,  with  your  permission,  are 
you  not  carrying  matters  too  far .'  When 
we  engage  a  domestic,  we  want  no  science 
and  learning  beyond  what  is  their  duty, 
and  we  give  them  maintenance  and  wages, 
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"  Mules,  oxen,  and  asses,"  quietly  ob- 
served the  old  man. 

^^Let  me  speak!"  exdaimed  counn 
Maultasch,  in  some  ill-humor.  *^  To  sive 
the  common  people  knowledge  which  uiey 
can  never  use,  is  enoouraffing  an  obscurity 
of  ideas,  of  which  they  have  already  too 
much.  Really,  my  good  oousin,  tiiia  is 
strange ;  as  if  there  were  not  sehools  enough 
to  teach  poor  people  all  that  they  need  to 
know." 

^^  Yes !  there  are  schools  where  children 
are  tanght  reading,  writing,  and  aridimetio, 
and  are  left  in  the  grossest  ignoranoe  con- 
cerning every-day  occurrences :  yes !  of  even 
iriiat  is  most  necessary  for  their  future  life. 
What  are  girb  tau^t  of  the  aims  and 
management  of  domestic  life? — ^what  in- 
struction does  the  village  lad  gain  in  hus- 
bandry }  The  workman  leaves  school  igno- 
rant of  the  commonest  knowledge  of  na« 
ture ;  the  mechanic  is  totally  unacqiiaiBted 
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bis  labor  is  to  be  bestowed.  From 
this  cause  arises  the  helplessness  of  the 
people,  and  the  increasing  poverty  of  the 
lower  classes." 

^^  Cousin,  that  is  no  concern  of  ours ;  it 
is  the  business  of  the  gOTcmmeAt  to  reme- 
dy such  things." 

**  No  ; — it  is  our  concern ;  for  we  also 
belong  to  the  people ;  and  the  improveinent 
of  the  pec^le  must  spring  from  themselVes. 
Government  hare  other  things  to  attend  to. 
£adi  man  should  try  to  improve  those  in 
his  immediate,  circle." 

^^  Coorai  Danielis^  I  really  am  not  able 
to  understand  you." 

*^  There  is  the  misfortune.  Well,  we 
will  turn  to  another  subject, — ^the  state  of 
religion  among  the  people, — mankind  are 
educated  in  outside  devotion ;  they  go  to 
churchy  hear  sermons,  learn  prayers ;  and 
yet  few  of  those  who  consider  themselves 
Christians  ever  really  know  God." 

Frau  Maultasch  opened  her  eyes  wide, 
exclaiming,  J'  Good  heavens  !  you  cannot 
mean  that  we  are  heathens  in  spite  of  our 
churches  and  schools  ?" 

**Very  nearly  so,  I  fear.  Our  youth 
know  the  forms  of  religion,  but  noi  the 
Christianity  of  the  heart.  I  lead  my  chil- 
dren and  my  household,  not  only  to  the 
diurch  built  of  stone,  but  to  a  temple  form- 
ed by  the  Almighty's  hand,  where  he  shows 
himself  through  his  works  in  all  nature  ;  in 
the  infinity  of  suids  and  revolving  stars,  be- 
tween whioh  our  earth  hovers  like  a  grain 
of  sand ;  in  the  great  world  of  animalculte, 
among  which  we  breathe ;  in  the  myste- 
rious government  of  the  wonderful  powers 
of  nature.  See,  mv  good  cousin,  this  is 
Grod's  temple,  to  which  I  guide  my  children, 
— ^where  they  learn  to  become  pious  and 
sincere  Christians." 

Cousin  Maultasch  shook  her  head.  The 
conversation  lasted  some  time ;  but  these 
fragments  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of 
it. 

CRAP.    VI. AlfOTHBR  VUIT. 

The  mother's  tender  and  earnest  letter 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  son.  She 
had  said  to  him  exactly  what  he,  as  a  teacher 
and  friend,  would  have  said  to  another  under 
like  <nrcumstances  ;  and  Jacob  was  consci- 
entious enough  to  demand  from  himself 
what  he  would  have  required  from  another, 
—obedience  to  the  dictates  of  resson  and 
duty. 

Oor  daUy  e^erience  proves  how  taoflh 


easier  it  is  for  a  clergyman  to  shise  in  the 
pulpit,  than  to  be  always  true  and  faithful 
in  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  and  just 
and  honest  in  his  own  heart.  Jacob  would 
have  blushed  to  become  an  actor  in  the 
priestly  earb:  he  used  strong  efforts  to 
commana  his  passions  and  feelings.  He 
could  not  banish  from  his  soul  the  beloved 
image  ;  but  when  it  rose  up  before  him  in 
all  its  beauty,  he  fised  his  mind  on  some 
engrossing  subject,  which  diverted  his 
thoughts,  in  a  measure,  from  his  love.  Ho 
denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  frequent 
visits  to  his  home  ;  and  when  occasionally 
he  allowed  himself  that  gratification,  it  was 
only  for  a  short  space ;  he  never  spoke  to 
Else,  and  scarcely  ventured  a  glance  to^ 
wards  her.  She,  on  her  part,  seemed  to 
look  calmly  at  his  coming  or  going,  and 
tried  neither  to  meet  nor  avoid  him.  But 
the  mother,  with  a  woman's  delicate  per- 
ception, thought  she  could  trace  a  faint 
glow  on  Else's  fair  cheek  when,  by  any 
chance,  she  and  Jacob  met.  The  anxiety 
of  the  parents  ceased  by  degrees,  as  they 
witnessed  the  prudent  conduct  of  their  son, 
and  they  fancied  they  had  made  the  afiair 
of  too  much  moment. 

The  threatened  outbreak  of  war,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Revolution  of  1830  in 
Paris,  excited  and  alarmed  every  one. 
Italy,  Bdgium,  and  Poland,  were  in  a 
distrorbed  state,  striving  against  their 
mlers,  who,  proud  of  their  restoration  to 
power,  mistook  the  spirit  and  the  just  de- 
sires of  the  people  which  they  professed  to 
gevern. 

These  stirring  times  made  Danielis,  like 
most  others,  an  eager  newspaper  reader; 
but  he  often  threw  the  Gasette  astde^  dis- 
gusted at  its  servile  party  spirit.  One  day 
he  stepped  to  the  open  window  of  his  room, 
which  looked  out  on  a  smooth  lawn,  sur- 
rounded by  gay  flower-beds ;  his  eves  wan- 
dered over  fields,  meadows,  the  nver,  and 
through  the  neighboring  town,  as  though 
he  sought  to  calm  his  mind,  now  ruffled  by 
thoughts  of  the  malignant  barbarity  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

"  One  could  almost  imagine,"  said  the 
Elder,  giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts 
aloud,  ^^  that  this  beautiful  world  was  des- 
tined as  a  place  of  correction  for  fallen 
spirits." 

^'  Not  for  all !  not  for  all !"  answered  a 
gentle  female  voice.  It  was  Else,  who  was 
in  the  garden  with  little  Christian,  chasing 
him  in  play  up  and  down  the  gravel  walk, 
as  if  seesEiing  aitsious  to  take  from  the 
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laughing  child  his  hasket  of  flowers  which 
he  had  gathered  for  his  hrothers. 

^'  She  is  right,''  thought  Danielis,  look- 
ing down  at  the  playfellows  with  silent 
pleasure.  "  Not  for  all !  Your  innocent 
souls  have  heaven  only  around  them.  Oh ! 
forsake  not  your  God."  And,  pursuing 
his  reflections,  he  added, "  Why  do  we  love 
our  children  so  tenderly?  Is  it  only 
through  a  blind  impulse  of  nature  ?  No  ! 
it  must  be  something  higher.  It  is  because 
we  feel  their  innocent  bliss,  which  we  have 
in  a  great  measure  lost ;  it  is  because  we 
know  how  much  purer  they  are  than  our- 
selves." 

Else  knelt  down  before  the  little  one, 
played  with  him,  and  held  fast  his  tiny 
hands,  while  she  sang  a  baby-song,  ^^Ainn 
joutj  joutjjouty  lespetUes  Marionettes. "  The 
fair-haired  Christian  jumped  up  and  down, 
in  imitation  of  his  pet  playthings,  and 
then  threw  himself,  laughing,  upon  Else, 
who  kissed  him  fondly,  and  carried  him 
away  in  her  arms.  The  young  girl's  move- 
ments were  full  of  grace.  Heb  rustic  dress, 
far  from  disfliguring  her  slender  form, 
heightened  its  beauty.  The  dark,  violet- 
colored  jacket,  fitting  close  to  the  figure, 
the  scarlet-bound  petticoat,  scarcely  cover- 
ing the  delicate  ankles  and  small  feet ;  the 
black  velvet  neck-band,  with  silver  span- 
gles, setting  off  the  exquisite  whiteness  of 
her  graceful  throat;  all  exhibited  Else's 
beauty  as  much  as  the  richest  attire  could 
have  done.  Her  dark  eyes,  glistening  with 
playful  mirth ;  her  cheeks  ana  lips  glowing 
with  health ;  her  hair  falling  in  thick  curls 
over  her  snowy  forehead,  made  diamonds 
and  pearls  useless. 

^'  The  boy  has  not  bad  tasto,"  said  the 
old  man,  as  he  thoughtof  his  son.  ^*  Even 
the  caprices  of  Fortune  show  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  Creator.  In  the  lowest  of 
mankind  we  sometimes  perceive  the  great- 
est intelligence, — a  Socrates,  a  Phocion,  a 
Cincinnatus,  a  Franklin,  or  a  Washington 
Irving,  often  stands  unknown  with  his  bril- 
liant talents  behind  the  plough  or  the 
loom,  while  mediocre  spirits  rule  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  the  army,  and  the 
church.  So  also  we  find  among  women 
many  who,  fitted  by  nature  to  be  princesses,- 
live  in  obscurity :  while  others,  whom  she 
has  treated  like  a  cruel  step-mother,  move 
in  the  highest  ranks.  Yes,  indeed,"  mused 
the  Elder,  *^  the  boy  has  not  chosen  ill ; 
strange  that  he  should  so  lightly  have  given 
up  his  fancy." 

A  noise  behind  bim  inierrapted  his  mo* 


ditations,  and  in  a  moment  Danielis  was 
embraced  by  the  son  who  was  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts. 

"  What  brings  vou  here  so  unexpectedly, 
my  dear  Jacob  ?''  asked  the  father,  after 
the  first  welcome,  with  an  anxious  exprea* 
sion  of  feature. 

**  An  affair  very  near  my  heart,  dear  fa- 
ther ;  and  a  most  important  one.  I  want 
your  advice  and  consent,"  answered  the 
yoQQg  man  eamestlv. 

"  An  affair  of  the  heart — an  important 
one,"  repeated  the  Elder,  scarcely  able  to 
conceal  a  smile  ;  ^*  I  know  it  already ;  I 
understand  you." 

"  No,  father,  vou  do  not  understand  me, 
— it  is  impossible  you  could,"  Jacob  eager- 
ly said,  coloring  deeply  the  while.  '*  But 
are  you  at  leisure  ?  May  I  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  you .?" 

^^Let  me  hear  it,  my  dear  son ;  I  am 
quite  curious  to  know  what  it  is." 

CHAP.  VXI.— CHRISTIAN  FEELINGS. 

^^  You  know  as  well  as  -I  do  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  neighboring  country,"  said  the 
young  clergyman,  after  a  pause,  as  he  lean- 
ed against  his  father's  writing-desk.  ^*The 
consequences  are,  lawlessness,  bloodshed, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  civil  and  domes- 
tic rights,  under  the  guise  of  liberty  and 
justice." 

^'  I  know — I  know,"  answered  Danielis. 
'^  But  go  on ;  why  this  strange  introduo- 
tion  to  the  matter  on  which  you  are  about 
to  speak  ?" 

Jacob  continued,  '^  The  worst  of  all  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  want  of  religious  and 
moral  feeling.  The  machine  of  state  is 
soon  put  right ;  but  social  virtues  are  not 
so  easily  restored.  For  months  there  has 
been  no  public  worship ;  the  clergy  have 
fied,  or  been  driven  away  for  their  political 
opinions,  and  the  schools  are  empty." 

'^  I  almost  fancy  yon  wish  to  become  a 
missionary  to  the  disturbed  distHcts ;  is  it 
really  so  ?" 

'^  Yes,"  answered  Jacob.  A  request  has 
been  sent  to  me  in  the  name  of  several 
parishes ;  they  wish  me  to  try  to  restore 
the  worship  of  God.  Children  are  unbap- 
tized,  marriage  rites  not  celebrated,  the  sick 
and  the  dying  in  vain  long  for  religious 
consolation,  and  the  services  of  the  church 
are  quite  neglected.  Mv  own  lot,  in  the 
midst  of  civil  war  and  dissensions,  will  be 
most  unsafe.    Not  even  one  parish|  not  a 
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regulftr  stipend  is  seoored  to  me,  the  whole 
ooimtry  is  so  unsettled.'' 

'*  And  what  answer  did  yon  give  ?•'' 

**  That  I  wonld  do  nothing  without 
adrioe." 

*'  And  that  advioe,  my  dear  son,  is  that 
jou  should  not  quit  your  own  country,  to 
which  your  seryioes  are  due." 

"  But,  father,  is  not  the  whole  world  our 
country,  created  by  the  hand  of  God  ?  Is 
not  every  one  our  neighbor  whom  we  are 
commanded  to  love  as  ourselves  ?" 

'^  Right,  my  dear  child  ;  but  I  imagined 
that  the  neighborhood  of  your  parents,  the 
opportunities  you  enjoy  of  association  with 
the  friends  of  your  youth,  would  bind  you  to 
jour  home  with  links  of  iron;  and  that 
even  an  aflfair  of  the  heart  would  make  it 
difficult  for  you  to  tear  yourself  away,  and 
risk  your  life  and  happiness  in  a  foreiirn 
land." 

As  the  Elder  said  this,  Jacob  cast  down 
Ids  ^es ;  conscious  what  his  father  alluded 
to,  he  hesitatingly  replied,  **•  Yes,  very  dif- 
ficult; but  the  greater  the  sacrifice,  the 
more  acceptable  is  it  in  the  eyes  of  God." 

^'  Tou  have  well  said,"  answered  Danie- 
lis,  to  whom  the  blushes  and  hesitation  of 
bis  son  revealed  the  secret  of  the  young 
man's  heart,  and  one  cause  of  his  depar- 
ture. After  a  long  pause,  the  Elder,  to 
give  a  fresh  turn  to  the  conversation,  con- 
tinued : — 

'*  But,  my  son,  reflect  a  little ;  you  are 
still  Bo  young ;  here  yon  have  everything 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  your 
mind ;  the  judgment  of  enlightened  per- 
sons must  have  a  favorable  influence  on  your 
preaching ;  and  the  duties  of  the  pulpit  are 
the  most  important  functions  of  a  clergy- 
man. It  is  a  difficult  office.  Eloquence  is 
not  alone  a  gift  oi  nature,  but  requires 
study.  I  fear  that  in  the  country,  among 
rude,  ignorant  people,  you  will  neglect  thb 
and  become  an  every-day  preacher,  who 
performs  his  duties  mechanically,  and 
thinks  only  of  his  own  advantage." 

^^  Dear  &ther,  he  who  is  not  mspired  by 
his  divine  calling  will  receive  inspiration 
from  neither  town  nor  village.  It  seems  to 
me  that  not  less  art  and  studv  are  required 
to  elevate  to  holy  things  the  mind  of  a 
peasant  than  that  of  a  dweller  in  towns." 

'^  That  may  be  true,  Jacob.  But  are  yon 
indifferent  to  leaving  your  present  circle, 
where  you  can  do  so  much  good,  for  an  un- 
known and  circumscribed  district  ?" 

^^  That  does  not  alarm  me.  Man's  ac- 
tivity and  goodness  depend  not  on  the  ex- 


tent of  his  sphere  of  action.  His  own  will, 
strength,  and  deeds,  create  the  region  of 
his  operation." 

The  assenting  nod  of  the  Elder  seemed 
to  approve  of  his  son's  opinions,  but  he 
added:  ^^  Although  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  subject,  pray  bear  in  mind,  that,  to 
do  much  good,  it  is  needful  to  think  of 
one's  self  and  one's  circumstances.  Inde- 
pendence IB  a  necessity  to  a  man  whose 
wishes  tend  to  universal  benevolence.  He 
who  is  needy,  and  requires  help  himself, 
can  do  little  to  aid  others,  and  only  builds 
castles  in  the  air.  Even  Archimedes  re- 
quired a  firm  support  for  his  feet  before  he 
euffaged  to  raise  the  earth  with  his  lever ; 
and  a  moderate  independence  and  good  po- 
sition in  society,  whether  earned  by  our 
exertions  or  the  result  of  our  calling,  alone 
give  us  this  support." 

The  expression  of  the  young  man's  face 
showed  that  he  did  not  quite  comprehend 
his  father's  observations,  or  thought  them 
unsuitable  to  the  subject.  He  replied  in 
an  absent  manner,  ^^  Undoubtedly." 

^'  Well,"  continued  the  Elder,  ''  you  are 
at  present  in  an  enviable  situation,  with 
good  prospects  for  the  future.  In  a  few 
years,  you  will  have  a  profitable  living, 
which  will  secure  you  from  want  for  life. ' 
Poverty  is  the  bitterest  of  all  cares,  because 
the  most  contemptible,  and  yet  the  most 
pressing  of  our  sufferings.  When  you  have 
left  your  parish,  as  you  desire,  to  devote 
yourself  to  the  service  of  others,  you  will 
soon  be  forgotten,  and  on  your  return  those 
who  have  not  quitted  the  service  of  your 
church  will  be  preferred  to  you.  I  allow 
the  pressing  need  of  our  revolutionary  neigh- 
bors ;  they  want  honest  and  active  pastors ; 
but  from  their  own  unsettled  state,  they 
cannot  secure  to  you  either  a  provision  for 
life  or  even  daily  bread.  Consider  well, 
my  dear  boy,  and  when  you  take  a  loving 
partner  for  life,  as  you  most  likely  will, 
think  how  you  are  to  support  her." 

The  countenance  of  Jacob  became  crim- 
son, but  his  was  not  the  blush  of  shame, 
but  was  the  glow  of  inspiration.  Earthly 
love  might  have  mingled  with  his  feelings, 
but  it  soon  subsided,  and  religious  enthu- 
siasm alone  remained.  He  raised  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  then  walked  up  to  his  father, 
and  seisins  his  two  hands  said,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  whi<m  seemed  to  crave  forgiveness  for 
the  warmth  of  his  language : 

"  Dear  father,  I  know  you  well,  your  love 
and  your  principles.  If  one  of  the  apos- 
tles had  come  to  his  Heavenly  Master,  as 
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I  have  come  to  jon,  ironld  ht  have  reoeiTiBd 
the  like  answer  ?** 

The  Elder  was  silent.  Ho  looked  for 
some  time  at  his  son  with  much  snrprfse, 
and  then  said  with  deep  kindness  and  af- 
fection, 

"  If  this  is  your  way  of  thinking,  my 
dear  Jacob,  I  can  hare  nothing  to  say  against 
it.  Go,  fulfil  your  dnty  as  yonr  conscience 
bids  yon ;  God  wUl  be  with  yon.  Even 
should  your  Christian  feeling  lead  you  into 
earthly  sorrow,  it  will  ensure  you  a  glorious 
resurrection  and  a  throne  in  heaven.  Go, 
my  son,  and  may  God  bless  you." 

The  father  pressed  his  son  to  his  breast 
with  emotion,  and  the  moistened  eyes  of 
the  young  man  showed  how  deeply  he  felt. 

CHAP.  VIII. — SELF-DENIAL. 

The  mother  consented  to  Jacobus  depar- 
ture, though  with  a  heavy  heart.  She  felt 
much  for  poor  Else,  who,  in  various  ways, 
heard  many  words  which  informed  her  of 
Jacobus  resolves,  although  it  was  never 
openly  discussed.  The  news  seemed  to  fall 
like  a  sentence  of  death  upon  her  quiet  and 
rilent  happiness.  8he  could  not  oppose 
her  lover ^8  departure,  and  even  haa  she 
dared,  she  would  have  died  rather  than 
have  betrayed  feelings  which  the  could 
scarcely  understand  herself.  She  carefully 
avoided  a  meeting  with  Jaoob,  toward 
whom  her  whole  being  felt  attracted  by  the 
unseen  influence  of  love.  If  obliged  to  ad- 
dress him  in  his  parents'  presence,  she 
spoke  calmly,  and  yet  she  felt  as  though 
her  soul  was  longing  to  pour  itself  out  in 
affectionate  words.  And  when  by  chance 
her  eyes  turned  upon  him,  their  expression 
was  one  of  complaint  and  gentle  reproach, 
to  which  he  answered  by  looks  of  love^  con- 
solation, and  hope. 

But  what  the  young  lovers  succeeded  in 
concealing  from  every  one  else,  almost  from 
each  other,  did  not  escape  the  penetration 
of  Mother  Anna,  and  she  felt  the  secret  sor- 
row of  Jacob  and  Else,  even  more  than  her 
own.  One  day  when  alone  with  her  son, 
shft  said  to  him, 

'^  Your  departure  grieves  me  much,  my 
dear  boy»  1  feel  that  I  shall  seldom  see 
you  ;  the  path  of  danger  you  have  chosen, 
and  the  sacrifice  you  make  of  home,  of  your 
living,  and  of  your  prospects,  contribute  to 
my  sadness  ;  but  1  trust  in  God.  I  con- 
fess to  you,  that  for  one  reason  only  do  1. 
rejoice  at  your  plan, — ^it  may  restore  peace 
to  Eke  and  to  you.  Your  presence  is  de- 
•tniotive  to  her  quiet ;  and  iier  welfani  aa 


well  as  yours,  lies  near  my  heart  For 
this  cause  and  no  other,  1  can  bear  you 
wandering  in  a  strange  land.  Else  is  little 
more  than  a  child ;  her  affection  is  a  dream, 
from  which  you  must  not  awaken  her,  if 
you  love  her  truly.  Go,  my  child,  be  wise 
and  happy.  To  persist  in  wishes  we  cannot 
gratify,  is  Wrong.  Go,  and  God  be  with 
you !  Forget  everything  except  yourself,  and 
the  reward  of  your  own  good  oonseienoe.'* 

Jacob  looked  fondly  at  his  mother,  and 
took  her  hand  in  his,  as  he  replied,  ^*  Dear 
mother,  you  oannot  be  serious.  Must  I 
forget  my  mother,  my  father,  and  Else  .^ 
No,  I  must  first  forget  myself.  While 
memory  endures,  you  three  will  be  there 
enshrined.  But  calm  your  uneasiness* 
Because  I  love  innocence  and  holiness,  I 
must  love  this  dear  rirl,  who  is  so  pure 
from  all  guile.  Whether  she  will  ever  be 
my  wife,  I  know  not ;  but  she  will  occupy 
my  thoughts  during  my  whole  life.  Do  not 
think  me  a  coward  who  can  lose  his ,  reason 
in  a  Werther  fever.  I  love  with  open  eyes : 
therefore,  tiie  happiness  of  this  noble  eirl 
is  dearer  than  my  own.  If  a  worthier  than 
I  were  to  offer  his  hand,  and  he  eould  make 
Else  happier  than  myself,  I  would  lead  hw 
to  him,  though  with  a  bleeding  heart." 

The  mother  embraced  her  son  with  ten* 
der  love«  At  last  the  parting  hour  arrived. 
Parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  uttered  a 
tender  farewell,  whispering  hope  and  cou- 
rage. But  Else  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  timid  and  shrinking  from  view.  Ja- 
cob extended  his  hand  as  lie  passed  her, — 
their  eyes  met ;  his,  full  of  love,  made  a 
tender  and  mute  appeal :  the  answer  was  a 
tear.  Else  fled  away  to  her  own  room, 
while  the  young  pastor  hastened  through 
the  garden  to  the  highroad. 

Jacob  now  entered  on  the  path  he  had 
chosen,  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  party 
strife.  He  visited  his  father's  house  at 
very  rare  intervals;  but  his  letters  gave 
proof  of  an  energetic  spirit,  which  rose 
above  all  trouble.  He  had  chosen  for  his 
head-quarters  a  little  village,  from  whence 
he  diverged,  and  performea  his  clerical  du- 
ties to  the  desolate  community.  On  Sun- 
days he  preached  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
sometimes  at  one  place,  sometimes  at  an- 
other ;  a  conveyance  being  in  waiting  to 
convey  him  to  the  different  ohurdies. 
During  the  week  the  young  preacher  walked 
cheer&lly  from  village  to  village,  giving 
good  advice,  praying  with  the  dying,  cele- 
brating marriages,  and  re-establishing 
sdioob.    Denying  himadf  every  oomforl* 
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bii  koine  wm  a  cUierted^  half-empiy  lioase, 
barely  furmslied,  lyat  provided  with  arms 
agaiiigt  mj  Barpriae.  His  daily  interoonrse 
yn»  witk  a  wild,  ignorant  people ;  he  even 
aeeompanied  them  to  battle  to  give  aid, 
q^iritnal  and  temporal,  to  the  wounded. 

Yet  all  these  privations  ooald  not  drive 
the  young  man  from  the  path  in  which  he 
trod  without  fanatidsm,  thoQgh  with  all  the 
leal  Of  a  fikuatie,  and  in  whidi  he  persevered 
widiont  hope  of  reward,  exposed  to  the 
taunts  and  reproaohes  of  his  aoqoaintanoe. 
Even  Danielis  did  not  escape  oensmre  from 
thoae  who  think  that  in  providing  for  their 
diildren  comfortable  and  well  wnhout  oon- 
nliinff  the  will  of  God,  they  have  fulfilled 
Aeir  nighest  daty.  The  Elder  was  not  af- 
^ted  by  tiieir  reprehenskns,  nor  hurt  by 
their  offensive  expressions  and  forebodings 
#f  ill.  ^  Be  it  so,^'  he  woold  say  to  his 
wife  :  ^^  the  unjust  reproaches  of  man  bring 
the  favor  of  God.  What  my  son  is  now 
doing,  was  done  by  the  noblest  of  men  in 
<dden  times ;  and  though  their  meed  was 
death,  from  the  barbarity  of  the  age  in 
whioh  they  lived,  yet  now  they  are  revered 
aa  martyrs  and  saints.  Let  our  Jacob  pur- 
sue his  path  as  a  messenger  of  peace  and 
an  apoBue  of  the  Gospel,  following  in  the 
nar  of  his  predecessors,  the  benefactora  of 
mankind." 

CHAP.  IX.— THK  VfiSTIVE  BlEfiTtNG. 

A  year  passed  away,-~a  year  rieh  in  blos- 
eomsand  harvestB--*like  every  other  that 
we  welcome  so  warmly,  and  so  coldly  see 
depart.  Nature's  creating  hand,  as  if 
Wearied  wi^  daily  toil,  sought  repose  on 
its  wintry  bed ;  and  the  snow-flakes  fell  like 
dreams  upon  its  resting  place,  while  the 
hoarfrt)6t  melted  by  the  pale  sun-beams, 
was  dissolved  from  the  branches  of  the 


Christmss,  the  pleasantest  of  the  domes- 
tic feasts  in  the  Elder's  family,  drew  near. 
AH  the  household  were  busy  preparing  their 
gifts  In  secret.  Such  hiding  and  seeking, 
such  counselling  and  guessing,  such  jests 
and  whispers,  were  never  seen  or  heard,  as 
the  memorable  day  approached.  On 
Christmas-eve  every  one  delivered  his  or 
her  gifts  te  the  parents,  to  be  depositefd  on 
the  table  under  the  mysterious  folds  of  a 
wUte  eleth.  All  then  left  the  room,  that 
the  presents  se  carefully  concealed  might 
be  duly  ai*ranged  by  the  father  and  mother. 

The  Bight  seemed  interminable  to  the 
impatient  members  of  the  family.    Before 


dawn,  the  father  Kghted  the  numerous  ^sk- 
lights  on  all  the  tables,  and  in  the  branches 
of  the  Christmas  tree,  and  then  went  in 
search  of  the  eager  troop,  who  were  as* 
sembled  in  Else's  chamber.  Full  of  ex* 
pectation,  ^ey  walked  in  couples  to  the 
festive  hall,  where  they  gave  vent  to  their 
pleasure,  surprise,  and  admiration,  in  loud 
and  joyous  acclamations.  Jacob,  alone, 
was  absent.  Every  one  missed  him,  wished 
for  him,  and  pitied  him  for  being  so  hr 
away  from  the  happy  scene.  All  spoke  of 
him,  all  felt  their  own  pleasure  diminished, 
since  it  could  not  be  shared  with  him.  Else, 
alone,  was  silent ;  but  a  deeper  sorrow 
than  even  theirs  oppressed  her  heart,  and 
she  would  willingly  have  given  vent  to  her 
fedings  in  tears.  He  whom  she  loved  more 
and  more  each  day,  as  she  appreciated  his 
self-devotion,  he  was  not  tiiere  ;  hi$  place 
was  vacant, — ^there  was  no  gift  for  Mm. 

But  a  few  hours  passed,  and  the  regret  of 
all  was  dianged  into  gladness.  A  letter 
came  from  Jacob  announcing  his  return 
home  that  evenli^.  A  friend  had  under- 
taken his  duties,  and  with  a  mind  free  from 
care,  he  was  coming  home  to  fulfil  his 
heart's  dearest  wish.  ^^  He  could  not,",  he 
said,  ^^  rdinquii^  the  pleasure  of  celebrat- 
ing with  the  beloved  household  a  day 
which  had  ever  been  to  him  the  most 
solemn  and  the  most  esteemed  in  all  the 
days  of  the  year." 

^^Biit  for  heaven's  sake,"  exclaimed 
Mother  Anna,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone 
with  her  husband,  and  free  from  the  noisy 
mirth  of  the  family ;  ^^  how  can  we  make 
this  a  happy  day  to  dear  Jacob !  We  have 
no  festive  gift  for  him.  Advise  me  what  to 
do.  I  can  offer  him  sweetmeats ;  but  what 
a  trifle— what  a  poor  aeknowledgment  of 
the  joy  his  return  gives  us, — his  si^e  return 
this  dreary  winter  weather !  Or  would  you 
place  some  money  among  my  sweets?  he 
may  want  it,  poor  fellow.' 

Danielis  shook  his  head,  as  he  answered, 
''Money!  that  is  dry  nourishment  fiar 
heart  and  spirit,  though  useful  for  corpo- 
real wants  and  necessities.  Let  us  think 
of  a  nobler  gift ;  he  deserves  it !  He  has 
made  a  sacnfioe  to  the  highest  of  duties, 
and  has  resigned  the  most  easy  and  plea- 
sant life,  one  that  all  would  desire,  for 
a  gloomy  existence,  surrounded  by  troubles 
and  dangers.  He  may  sink  under  it.  No 
one,  except  G<od  and  his  own  conscience, 
can  reward  him  as  he  merits ;  but  let  us 
now  gratify  the  strongest  of  his  earthly 
wishes.    Come,  I  haye  a  happy,  tiiought.'' 
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He  wldspered  Bomething  to  his  frife  irith  a 
smile. 

Mother  Anna  at  first  looked  at^im 
doubtfully,  as  if  quite  ahurmed ;  but  the 
expression  of  her  features  soon  changed, 
and  her  face  beamed  with  a  joy  nrhioh  lighted 
tip  her  whole  countenance. 

^'  It  is  a  charming  idea,"  exclaimed  she ; 
^^  but  how  shall  we  gain  time  ?  for  oTenii^ 
will  quickly  be  here,  and  great  preparations 
will  be  needful.  Where  shall  1  find  flowers  ? 
and  an  invitation  must  be  sent  to  all  our 
relatiyes.  As  to  the  feast,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  good  things,  for  I  am  always  pre- 
pared on  a  day  like  this.  Then,  the  gold- 
smith ; — I  must  go  into  the  town  myself. 
No  !  I  can  send.  But  thore  is  no  time  to 
be  lost ;  evenine  is  at  hand.  Go,  my  dear 
husband ;  and  do  your  part." 

Mother  Anna  set  to  work  so  eagerly  that 
she  put  all  the  house  in  motion ;  but  no 
one  could  guess  the  reason  of  these  extra- 
ordinary preparations.  One  messenger  was 
sent  to  the  town ;  another  to  the  wood ;  a 
third  to  invite  the  guests ;  a  fourth  to  the 
goldsmith  and  the  jeweller. 

And  when  evening  came,  and  the  happy 
Jacob  arrived,  and  had  embraced  his  pa- 
rents, brothers,  and  sisters,  all  was  pre- 
pared to  make  the  holy  day  a  most  happy 
one  for  him. 

Much  time  was  spent,  as  may  be  well 
imagined,  in  questions,  answers,  caresses, 
and  rejoicings  pver  the  newly  arrived  guest. 
At  length  the  father  made  his  way  through 
the  JQvful  family  group,  and  raised  his 
voice  above  the  rest  for  silence.  He  took 
Jacob's  hand,  and  said : — 

<<  To  business,  my  children,  to  business ! 
before  we  sit  down  to  supper.  Out  young 
missionary  has  not  left  his  post  to-day  in 
vain.  He  expects  his  Christmas  gift.  Ah  ! 
poor  Jacob,  you  were  too  late  to  share  with 
the  others*  But  it  would  grieve  your 
mother's  heart  to  leave  you  uncared  for  at 
this  happy  time.  Come,  mother,  lead  the 
wav  into  your  drawing  room  and  we  will 
foUow.  Now,  young  people^  after  us;" 
cried  the  father,  smiling  merrily  at  lus 
flock. 

No  sooner  said  than  done*  The  family 
entered  Mother  Anna's  saloon,  which  was 
gaily  lighted  up.  At  one  end  of  the 
room,  near  a  sofa,  stood  a  table  adorned 
with  confectionery  of  all  sorts.  To 
this  table  the  father  and  mother  led  their 
son.  Both  watched  his  looks,  smiling,  and 
enjoying  his  surprise.  Jacob  emoraced 
them  both|  exclaiming ; 


'^  How  affeotiontte,  how  good  you  are 
to  me !" 

^^  Affectionate,  certainly,"  repeated  the 
Elder ;  ^'  but  good  ? — ^no,  Jacob;  This 
table,  so  trifling  a  gift,  contradicts  your  as- 
sertion. However,  I  can,  diould  you  wish 
it,  add  something  to  these  nothings.  It  is 
a  jewel  which  many  will  oovet,  and  yet 
many  will  reproadi  you  for  takmg  it.  Re* 
fleet  before  accepting  it,  for  if  you  do  so, 
you  must  keep  it  for  ever.  It  is  not  mine, 
yet  I  can  give  it  to  you.  It  cost  me  no- 
thing, yet  it  will  cause  yoU  mtaoh  expense, 
which  expense  may  increaae  yearly.  It  de- 
Ughts  all  who  look  upon  it,  and  I  confess  it 
charms  me  by  something  magical  in  its 
form  and  color.  But  in  a  few  years  the 
gold  frame  will  tarnish,  and  then  the  worth 
or  the  worthlessness  of  the  jewel  will  be  di^ 
covered.  Dear  Jacob,  look  not  so  astound- 
ed, even  though  I  speak  ia  riddles.  This 
jewel  is  itae&  an  enigma  to  whidi  time 
alone  can  give  you  a  clue.  Yet,  I  feel  cer- 
tain, that  the  more  anxiety  it  eosts  to  ob- 
tain, the  greater  happiness  will  it  bestow 
on  you.  Sut  why  say  more  ?  Come,  my 
son,  see  it  with  your  own  eyes,  and  then 
decide." 

While  the  Elder  thus  spoke,  the  whole 
family  stood  around  him  in  a  circle,  listen- 
ing with  much  curiosity.  Danielis  opened 
the  door  of 'an  adjoining  room,  and  ex- 
claimed, '^  Follow  me  !" 

There,  beneath  the  flower-garlands  and 
ivy  branches  which  adorned  tike  chamber, 
more  beautiful  in  her  simple  white  robe 
than  if  glittering  with  jewels, — sat  Else ; 
her  head  bowed  down,  and  her  hands 
clan>ed  in  deep  anxiety.  The  whole  house- 
hola  looked  on  amaaed;  then  followed  a 
deep  silence.  Jacob  stood  as  though  petd- 
fled  with  wonder;  but  joy  and  ecstasy 
flashed  from  his  eyes.  He  stretched  forth 
his  arms  to  his  beloved ;  Else  rose,  trem- 
bling, and  sank  fainting  with  happiness  up- 
on his  faithful  breast. 

The  father  and  mother  looked  on  with 
joyful  tears,  and  the  rest  soon  found  their 
tongues  in  affectionate  congratulations  to 
the  young  lovers,  who  threw  themselves 
into  their  parents'  anns* 

Scarcely  a  year  from  this  joyful  betrothal, 
the  marriage  of  Jacob  and  £lse  was  cele- 
brated. The  Elder  and  his  wife  live  dieir 
own  young  days  over  again  ia  witnessing 
this  happ  V  union ;  and  every  coming  year 
adds  to  the  bliss  of  the  pastor  and  his  be- 
iloved  Else. 


I  GO  TO  THE  FIELDS. 


If  Aoa  att  •orrowfnl  and  nd, 

And  thoogbt  no  comfort  jrlalds; 
Go  lave  the  biuj,  bosdEng  worid, 
'    And  nmble  in  the  fietdo, 
Bit  wed  Natare  irill  ban  BVinaaihT   - 
Both  with  Ihr  miSBaiagt  tod  &ee. 

HaraiHenda  irovedfaleej  dathfottue  tto 

And  pomtr  deprcM  t 
He'CT,  oe'er  with  nnaratUiig  grieC 

IBCTMM  Htf  wnbihedneM. 
Oo  to  the  Gelda,  and  Naton  will 
With  pleoaani  thoughts  th;  bosom  £Ui 

If  ihoQ  have  placed  thr  Toaihftil  trtM 

Upon *ome  maiden^lore. 
And  she,  renidlen  of  hra  Inxb, 

Bhonla  Suae  and  failblsn  ptorc, 
Ne'ermope  nor  pine.    In  pleaeuits  hdji 
Drire  kway  ihj  melueholj. 

Kihoa  hare  seen  thy  cheridwd  hopes 

Uhe  bobble*  bnnt  to  air, 
Ne'er  let  iby  manly  connge  slnlc 

la  cowardlT  denuJr. 
Go  UM  the  lark's  ethereBl  lay, 
Twill  Mothe  thy  gloomy  thoughts  away.  ] 

Kind  Nature  «olaee  offink  all; 

Gives  joy  in  atonn  or  calm ; 
For  every  pain  a  pleasore  has; 

Pot  eveiy  wound  a  balm. 
A.  mighlier  phyaician  she 
Ftf  bBaiVllIs  than  philotophy 

do  to  the  fields,  and  Natora  woo^ 

No  matter  wWthy  mood; 
Tbe  light  heart  will  1m  lighter  made, 

The  Bonowftil  imbued 
Withjoyoos  thoughts.    Tbeiimple«aowi 
fiu  o'er  the  aool  a  magic  power. 


If  joy  expands  Ihy  soaring  soul. 

Or  woe  (hy  bosom  rends, 
Go  to  the  fields,  and  thou  wilt  find 
Thy  woe  mbdtied,  thy  joy  refiiMd. 


A  VIStoN. 

XT  W.  J,   LTNTOK. 

Only  the  Beantifal  1«  real : 

All  things  whereof  our  life  is  tbll, 

All  mysterie*  that  life  enwieatha, 

Birth,  life^and  death, 
All  that  we  dread  or  darkly  feel, — 
AU  are  but  shadows  -,  and  the  BeaatiM 


Nothing  bnl  Lore  is  tnie: 

Saith's  many  lies,  whlrl'd  upon  Tlmc^  swift 

Shift  and  repeat  their  stale ; 
Birth,  Ills,  and  death. 
And  all  that  ihey  beqnealhe 
Of  hope  or  memory,  ihns  do  alternate 
Continoally : 
Lore  doth  imneal, 
Doth  beanteoasly  imbne. 

The  wine-caps  of  the  archetypal  F^ata. 


Love,  Tmih,  and  Beanly— all  are  one : 

If  life  may  expiats 
The  wilderings  of  its  dimness,  death  be  kn[>wa 

But  as  the  mighty  ever-living  eate 

Into  the  Beantifal ; All  IhlnES  now  on 

e  Heart,  into  one  Melody, 


spmrr  solace. 


Perpetual  moanings  from  the  tronbled  se& 
Of  human  thoogiit,  and  Wail  from  the  vei'd  win 
Of  mortal  feeling  fill  our  life's  wide  air : 
Yet,  let  thereof  the  breather  not  despair; 
For  wind  and  wave  obey  a  high  ^^F^i , 
Which  we  perceive  not  in  this  transit  blind 
From  body  unlo  soul.     Oh  1  the  clear  calm 
Of  that  wild  ocean,  and  lis  snnlti  splendors. 
And  even  the  rainbows  of  its  tempwts  fierce, 
Beget  a  tranquU  spirit-trance,  which  renders 
Its  terrors  dreadless :  and  the  flower-fed  balm 
Of  that  mind,  luUed  to  Mphyr^  dolh  so  pierco 
The  immortal  sense  with  an  odorons  hc^ 
That  earth  seems  verged  o 
van's  portals  ope. 


heaven,  and  ia  hea- 
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TEDS  DUMB  QIRL. 

BT  AllNK  1.  IVUfOXT. 

Oh !  for  the  harshest  sound 
*ro  break  this  weary  silence,  and  to  be 

Like  the  glad  ones  arotind, 
So  prodigal  ofspeech,  and  foil  of  glee— 
I  am  too  sad  my  hair  with  flowers  to  dress, 
Nor  can  the  mute  one  sing  of  happin< 


And  when  some  childM  grief 
Cometh  to  cloud  their  brow,  or  wet  their  cheek, 

Ah,  me  I  its  stay  how  brief, 
£V)r  they  in  Int'nine  ears  the  cause  can  speak  ( 
Each  word  is  bieathed  more  touching  than  the  laat, 
And  when  the  tale  ia  done,  the  woe  is  past. 

But  must  r  hide  mine  deep 
In  the  recesses  of  my  own  sad  heait, 

For  I  can  onlv  weep. 
And  when  they  ask  what  I  can  ne'er'impart, 
How  weak,  how  impotent,  seems  look  or  sign  I 
Ah  I  even  words  were  vafin  for  giief  like  minaj 

But  there  is  one,  the  best, 
The  sweetest,  gentlest,  most  beloved  of  all ; 

For  me  shell  leave  the  rest, 
And  oh  1  how  gladly  seem  her  words  to  fUl, 
Though  all  unanswered  by  the  silent  lute, 
Whose  chords  are  broteit  and  the  aneet  voice 
mute: 

And  with  a  skill,  kfve-taiight, 
Will  read  my  feelings  on  my  taiying'cheek, 

Unlock  each  sealed  thought 
And  give  it  utt'rance :  if  these  lips  could  speak^ 
OIl  n^  sweet  sister  t  ev'rr  woia  should  be 
A  heartlbU  blessing,  and  far«tthed  focth  for  thee  I 


THE  TRUEST  FRIEND. 

BT  CKAKLSS  SWAIN. 

There  is  a  firiend,  a  secret  friend. 

In  every  trial,  every  grief; 
To  cheer,  to  counsel,  and  defend,--* 

Of  all  we  ever  hed  the  chief  1— 
A  friend,  who  watching  from  above, 

Whene'er  in  Error's  path  we  trod. 
Still  sought  us  with  rq>roving  love  \ 

That  friend,  that  secret  friend,  is  QodI 

Tbere  is  a  iHend,  a  faithful  friend. 

In  every  chance  and  change  of  ikte, 
Whose  boundless  love  doth  solace  send, 

When  other  friendships  come  too  late ! 
A  friend,  that  when  the  world  deceive^^ 

And  wearily  we  onward  plod, 
Still  comibrts  every  heart  Uiat  grieves; 

That  true,  that  faithful  friend,  isQodt 

How  blest  the  yean  of  life  might  flow, 

In  one  unchanged,  unshaken  trust; 
If  man  this  truth  would  only  know. 

And  love  his  Maker,  and  be  just ! 
Yes,  there's  a  friend,  a  constant  fnend, 

who  ne'er  forsakes  the  lowliest  sod, 
But  in  each  need,  His  hand  doth  lend: 

That  fhend,  that  traeet  friend,  is  Qod  I 


REALIZATION  OP  A  DREAM. 

(( I  thought  he  loved,  and  blushed  to  think 
A  maiden^  heart  should  feel 

>  A  hope,  a  trust,  a  joy  which  yet 
She  could  not  but  conceal. 

**  I  thought  he  loved  \  the  anxious  eye. 
Upraised  in  doubt  to  mine. 
Spoke  in  a  language  which  the  heart 
Can  eaaily  divine  I 

"  I  thought  he  loved  t  it  was  not  onca 
Our  eager  glances  met ; 
But  times  too  many  to  recoimt, 
Too  happy  to  fotgett 

"  Oh  I  Uissfnl  diouglit  1  oh  I  davUke  dream  t 
It  seemed  the  dawning  bright 
Of  hope  beyond  anxiety, 
Of  a  day  without  a  night ! 

"And  moments  passed,  and  happy  hour 
In  silence  glided  by ; 
And  I  felt  the  magic  of  his  voioe, 
Andthelighmmg  of  hiaayet 

"  But  oh  1  when  sorrow  on  me  fell, 
And  tears  from  hope  were  wrung, 
I  felt  the  living  tendemesB 
That  trembled  on  his  tongue! 

"I  felt  he  lovedl  fbw  words  were  Bpoknn 
in  that  event/ul  hour,    - 
For  £Etith  and  truth  live  in  the  eyee, 
Aadsiknee  hath  its  power!  * 

**  And  then  no  more  a  maiden's  blush 

Mv  own  fond  heart  reproved, 
For  I  could  only  think  or  joy 
When  I  only  fblt  he  lonal^  . 


«  JUDGE  NOT.'* 
BT  lias.  TAuiiiTiica  BAaraoLOMEW; 

Scorn  not  the  poet's  wikiast  lay, 
But  rather  tnink  your  own  eyes  dim  \ 

The  light  of  inspiration  may 
Seem  faint  to  yw»  but  bright  to  bim» 

How  can  you  tell  but  some  mat  plan 
May  in  his  high-wrought  uneies  lie, 

To  benefit  bis  fellow-man. 
And  teach  him  how  to  llw    not  die  I 

Think  your  mm  judgment  may  be  weak 
Your  heart  not  trained  to  comprehend 

The  earnest  truth  which  others  seek, 
To  make  themselves  the  world's  best  fHend| 

Fliuff  not  your  taunts  upon  the  schemes 
Of  those  who  labor  for  your  good  j 

Reject  not  that  which  idle  seems. 
Because  by  you  not  undenlood. 
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THE  CHABM  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

Sweet  conies  a  calm  to  weary  mariners, 

Who  long  have  struggled  with  the  ocean  w&T«^8 

Tcmpestaons  fory'-toss^d  oti  billovs  high, 

^Mid  lightning  flash,  and  thmider's  deafening  peaL 

Some  wild  excitement— hope--cir  stem  despair, 
Endmed  by  tarns,  fbr  days ;  each  passing  hour 
To  them  a  day,  and  erery  day— a  year. 
An  hope  resigned  their  home  again  to  see, 
Where  a  fond  mother,  sister,  wife,  doth  weep 
Through  the  lone  night,  and  tor  tneir  safety  pray 
As  siedB  through  lattice  pane  the  taper's  londy  ray. 

How  sweet  to  these  the  morning  calm  I  but  far 
More  sweet,  methinks,  to  one  who,  crushed  by  woes 
And  by  the  crowd,  which  in  prosperity 
Had  fawned  and  flattered,  leil  to  weep  alone, 
To  find  one  gen'rous.  faithful  friend,  whose  soul. 
Scorning  the  world'sfaarah  taunts,  will  gladlr  share 
His  sadSen'd  fHendship^— «pom  with  bold  oisdain 
The  open  charge  or  secret  slander,  calm 
HntroaMed  soul,  and  be  the  world  to 


Soeh  to  Orestes  was  his  Pylades] 
Such  lo  a  Damon,  Pythias*    One  fHend 
Thus  ibond  will  sweeten  ev'nr  bitter  cup 
Misfortune  holds  in  store  s  will  teach  our  minds 
To  love  the  world  our  selfishness  had  cursed| 
And  lead  us  back  in  quiet  peace  to  i£m 
Who  bade  us  **  Love  our  neighbor  as  onnelf'' 


«  MEMORY. 

I  am  an  old  maA-^rertM 

My  hair  is  thin  and  grey; 
My  hand  shakes  like  an  autumn  leaf^ 

That  wild  winds  tov  all  day. 
fieneath  the  pent-house  of  my  brows, 

My  dim  and  watery  eyes 
Gfesm  like  faint  lights  within  a  pile, 

Which  half  in  ruin  lies. 

Cer  happy  childhood's  snorts  and  plays, 

YonthS  friendship,  and  youth's  love, 
I  ofttimes  brood  in  memory, 

As  o'er  its  nest  the  dove. 
bi  fyjocj  throi^h  the  fields  I  stray, 

And  oy  the  nver  wide  ; 
jknd  see  a  once  beloved  fhoe 

Still  smiling  at  my  side 

I  sit  in  the  old  parlor  nook, 

And  $kt  sits  near  me  there ; 
We  read  ftom  the  same  book— my  cheek 

Touching  her  chestnut  hair. 
I  have  grown  old— oh.  very  old  I 

But  she  is  ever  young, 
As  when  through  moonlit  alleys  green 

We  walked,  and  talked,  and  simg. 

She  is  unchanged— I  see  her  now 

As  in  that  last,  last  view. 
When  by  the  garden  gate  we  took 

A  smuins  short  adteu. 
Oh  Death,  Uiou  hast  a  charmed  tcmch| 

Though  cruel  'tis  and  cold ; 
Bmbalmed  by  thee  in  memory, 

Lofve  never  can  grow  old. 
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BY    MAKt  LEMAN  OILLIBS. 

How  beautiful  is  infancy  I 

The  bud  upon  the  tree. 
With  all  its  yotmg  leaves  iblded  yet, 

Is  not  so  sweet  to  me. 
How  day,  Uke  a  voung  mother,  looks 

Upon  the  lofely  thing; 
And  from  its  coach,  at  her  approach, 

How  roay  sleep  takes  wing. 

Oh !  this  makes  morning's  toilette-hour 

So  beautiful  to  see; 
Her  rising  wakens  all  young  things— 

The  babe,  the  bird,  the  bee< 
The  infant  sunbeams,  fixnn  the  clouds 

That  curtain  tkeir  blue  bed. 
Peep  forth,  like  little  ones  that  fear 

Ijeat  darlmess  be  not  fled  j 
Till  mom  assures  them,  and  they  wave 

Their  saflron  wings,  and  take 
The  rapmre  of  their  rosv  flight 

O'er  lee  and  lawn  and  lake, 
Oladd'ning  the  glowing  butterflies 

That  float  about  like  flowers. 
And  the  bee  abroad  on  busy  wing 

To  seek  the  budding  bowers. 
And  breeses  up«prang  from  the  sea 

And  hurrying  o'er  the  hills. 
Brushing  the  bright  dews  as  they  pass, 

And  rippling  all  the  rills* 
But  infhncy---sweet  inikncy  !•« 

ThooVt  sweeter  than  all  these^- 
Than  bird,  or  bee,  or  butterfly, 

Or  bower,  or  beam,  or  breeze : 
Far  sweeter  is  tfay  bloomy  cheek, 

Thine  evre  all  hland  and  bright, 
Thy  mouth  the  rosy  cell  of  sound, 

With  thy  budding  teeth  all  white ; 
Thy  joyous  sports,  thy  jocund  glee, 

Tliy  gushes  of  glad  mirth, 
The  clapping  of  thy  roey  hands. 

Thou  merriest  thing  on  earth  1 
Thou  gift  of  heaven— ^ou  pfomise-ptail^ 

On  earth,  in  air,  or  sea. 
There's  nothing  half  so  pricdets,  or 

So  beautiful  to  me. 


PRINCIPLE  AND  OPINION. 

Principle  and  Opinion  l-^cf  flie  last 
I  deem  but  lightly:  'tis  a  thing  of  change: 
Holds  not  the  earnest  man,  or  hokls  not  ftiQ 
But  which  he  holds,  subjected  to  the  range 
Of  thought  and  time  and  ehanoe.    A  mafl 

yield 
Ophiion,  hkle  it,  qtiit  it,  or  defo. 
Not  so  wifli  Principle :  he  anchon  there ; 
It  ii  his  lever ;  it  hath  power  to  wield 
His  life,  to  make  &im  ever  mbislBr 
To  its  behests ;  it  is  his  soul,  his  life ; 
And  whether  it  shall  bring  him  peace  or  strifli 
Is  wide  o'  the  mark ;  it  is  nis  sword,  his  shield, ' 
His  dominant  chord.— They  are  thus  different  | 
That  Principle  is  fine,  Opinion  aoeident. 


fm  BiBTBmoi  w  Cumrij—Ai  nuuet  I  ftmnd 
injBelf  on  (he  sninmit  of «  crert  ofrockij  it  was  the 
iMt  of  the  Alps.  Al  my  fort  sttotched  Veoetia,  im- 
pMiM  and  daading  by  ib  light  and  iti  vaa  ei»!iit 
1  had  emer^  from  the  momnaliu,  bat  lowarda 
whu  point  of  my  coone  1  Bttweeu  the  plain  and 
tbe  peak  (km  which  I  gaisd,  Mmched  a  due  oral 
™ley,  protected  on  one  ride  by  Uw  aide*  of  ihe 
*ll»;  on  tbe  other,  laiaed  on  a  iotbm  above  Ibe 
pluo.  and  BbetMnd  fn»u  the  aea  wluda  by  a  ram- 
fUl  of  green  hllb.  DiceeUy  beneatb  me  iraB  a  vO- 
uve,  planted  ob  ibedBcUTJIy  in  pictnieMtn  dituder. 
lUs  poor  bamlel  ie  crowDed  vidi  *  nM  and  bean- 
nnu  lempie  of  marble,  quite  sew,  of  daxilingwhiie- 
OMB,  and  Kated  with  a  prond  air  Millie  ten  of  the 
nuL.  I  do  not  know  what  waa  tbe  exact  ioea 


MUed,  that  this  monnment  at  Ihe  Hme  (track  me 
7»-  It  aeemed  lo  have  tbe  air  of  coUemplating 
1^7.  ipresd  belbn  it  like  a  map,  and  from  that 
pimit  commudlng  It. 

A  workman  who  wai  qnanjiDK  in  the  marble  of 
ueauae  hiU.told  me  that  that  choicb,  of  Pa^ 
ntm,  vaa  tbe  work  of  Caaora,  and  that  tbe  Tillage 
<tf  PoBaagno,  Mated  at  ila  foot,  was  the  birthplace  of 
ul*gccatBeiilpU»  of  modem  times.  "CanoTawas 
the  aon  of  an  old  qoairjnian."  added  the  moontain- 
•«j^_"he  WM  or^^Uy  a  poor  laborer  lihemy- 

Hov  often  luu  Ca&ora  aeated  himself  on  that 
tock,  where  be  hlmaetf  tured  a  temple  to  hla  own 
■union  I  What  kxdu  haa  he  can  on  that  Italy 
Wu  ha* decreed  him  w  manytrtqiUaet  m  that 
wond  over  which  he  baa  ezerdaedthe  peacefnl  roy- 
wfr  of  U>  genius,  by  the  side  of  the  terrible  rOT^ 
MNapoleon!  Didhe  desire— did  he  hope  for  hb 
PJ5'_,  .,^^''''.  '*..^  col  onl  and  cleared  away  a 


gods  of  Olympn 
Cooldbe  dirine 


.alight  and  seek  imuKmaUtyftao  his 

ehisel  1    When  he  bad  the  eyes  of  the  yooth,  and 
Ptthaps  of  the  lover,  for  tlte  beamlftal  monntain 


girls 
theF 


Princess  Bwghese  inn 


Kwd  from  IL  It  is  wnithy  of  having  served  as  each 
for  a  geniDB ;  and  oite  can  conceive  tbe  snblimi^  of 
Intelligence  nniilding  itself  with  ewe  id  a  coimtiy 
•obeaaiifulandiinderashyiopnie,  "neclearaesa 
<>  (M  Mnama,  ihe  vntmih  of  Ihe  (un,  the  (tcength  of 


, jeAlps,  L 

views  which  the  valley  ctuumanda  from  all  parts, 
seem  made  txptnaij  to  luninah  tbe  loftieat  Ikcolties 
of  the  aonl,  and  to  ezdte  the  moat  noble  ambitions. 
This  kind  of  tencsirial  Paradise,  where  intdkctnnl 
yonth  can  bloom  with  all  its  spring  sap  about  it ; 
this  immense  horiBm,  which  seems  to  aivc«l  to  the 
present,  and  to  summon  ap  thonshls  oc  the  ftoire ; 
ate  not  these  tbe  two  chief  conditions  fbr  the  fiilfil- 
meni  of  a  beaniinil  destiny  t 

The  life  of  Canova  was  fertile  and  Kenenna  a« 
the  Bnn|whkh  shone  over  his  birthplace.  Sincere  and 
slmde'asa  Due  monntaineer,  he  alwavs  regarded 
with  a  teukr  afictioa  the  village  and  the  poor  cot 
in  which  be  was  bora.  He  bad  it  veir  modestlj 
embellished,  and  he  went  to  rest  time  in  the  Aitniim 
of  his  anntial  labors.  Ha  then  delighted  himself 
with  deslgningtha  Hercdlean  forms  of  the  pMsnnis, 
and  Ihe  truly  Qredan  beads  of  the  girli:  The  vil- 
lagsn  of  Poasagno  say,  with  orlde,  thai  the  chief 
miodelsortheriim  collection  of  ine  works  (^Canov* 
have  come  bom  their  valley.  It  is  enoogh  to  psuN 
tbroo^  it,  to  delect  thereat  each  step  tbe  ^pe  of  tbe 
cold  beuiiywhicfa  characWrises  the  stainary  of  the 
empire.  Tbe  chief  attraction  of  theae  monntain 
giru — and  precisely  that  which  the  marble  cannot 


'heir  ryn  hav«  an  eioeeding  dew- 
noB,  ana  .an  nnentain  ahaifE,  at  once  giecn  and 
bltie,  which  is  pecidiar  to  the  stone  cafled  aqnft- 
marine.  Canova  poiticnlariy  loved  tbe  dalicioas 
softness  of  iheir  &lr  bsir,  ahnndant  and  heavy.  He 
painted  them  himself,  before  copying  them,  and  dis- 
posed of  their  tresses  according  to  ibe  varlow  Ibrms 
cf  the  Qredan  statue. 

Tbe  tiirls  have  generally  an  eipressioD  of  sweut- 
oessandiMliida,  which,  reprodaced  with  finer  linea- 
ments and  more  delicate  forms,  have  been  able  to 
Inspire  Canova  with  the  delicious  head  <^  Psvche. 
The  men  have  the  eohjasal  head,  the  prominent 
forehead,  hair  thick  aikd  lhir--eyes  la^e,  bvely, 
and  bold — ihe  (bee  shoii  and  sqnare;  nothing 
tbonghtful  nor  delicate  in  tbe  physlogiKwiv,  bat  with 
a  iruikness  and  boldness  vrhich  recall  itae  exprea- 
sion  of  Ihe  antiqae  stitneii. 

The  Temple  of  Canovaisan  exact  copyof  thie 
Pantbeon  of  Rome.  It  is  of  besadTDl  white  mar- 
ble, travoaed  by  red  and  rose-colored  veins,  but  solt 
ana  already  monldcring  by  tbe  SroeL  Canova,  with 
a  philMUhropie  aim,  hM  erected  this  chaidt  vSfe 
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te  Tiev  of  attracting  a  concourse  of  strangera'  and 
traveUers  to  Poasagno,  and  thas  procnring  some  ad- 
ditional trade  and  income  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moontain.  He  intended  to  make  it  a  kind  of  mn- 
Kom  of  his  works.  The  body  of  the  chiuch  was  to 
be  sononnded  by  sacred  snbjecis,  the  prodact  of  his 
chisel,  and  the  galleries  were  to  be  devoted  partly  to 
the  reception  of  pro&ne  subjects.  He  died  before  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  leaving  consi- 
derable suns  behind  tar  the  completion  of  the  work. 
But  aldiough  his  own  tNrother,  the  Bishop  Canova, 
was  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  build- 
ing, a  sordid  economy  or  a  monstrous  bad  faith  has 
presided  over  the  execution  of  the  last  wishes  of  the 
acolptor.  Excepting  the  fabric  of  marble,  on  which 
there  was  no  further  time  to  speculate,  his  executors 
have  moet  sordidly  attended  to  the  necessi^  of  filling 
it  In  place  ol  the  twelve  colossal  marble  statues 
wliich  were  to  ocoupy  the  dozen  niches  of  the  cupola, 


trembling,  in  a  dark  letter-box,  in  a  dark  office,  up  a 
dark  court  in  Fleet-et.— appeared  in  all  the  glory  of 
print ;  on  which  occasion,  by-the-by— how  well  1  re- 
collect itl^I  walked  down  to  Westminster  Hall, 
and  turned  into  it  for  half  an  hour,  because  my  eyen 
were  so  dimmed  with  joy  and  pride  that  they  could 
not  bear  the  street,  and  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  then, 
I  told  my  visitor  of  the  coincidence,  which  we  both 
hailed  as  a  good  omen,  and  so  fell  to  business.  The 
idea  propounded  to  me  was,  that  the  monthly  some^ 
thing  should  be  made  a  vehicle  for  certain  plates  to 
be  executed  by  Mr.  Seymour,  and  there  was  a  notion, 
either  on  the  part  of  that  admirable  humorous  artist, 
or  of  my  visitor  (I  forget  which),  that  a  "  Nimrod 
Clab,*'  the  members  of  which  were  to  go  out  shoot* 
ing,  fishing,  and  so  forth,  and  getting  themselves 
into  difficulties  through  their  want  of  dexterity, 
would  be  the  best  means  of  introducing  these. 
1  objected,  on  consideration,  that,  ^though  bom 


diere  are  erected  twelve  grotesque  giants,  which  an  and  partly  bred  in  the  counby,  t  was  no  great 
able  painter  has  ironically  designed,  it  is  said,  to  I  sportsman,  except  in  regard  of  all  kinds  of  locomo- 
levenge  himself  on  the  sordid  shufiUng  of  the  direc-   tion :  that  the  idea  was  not  novel,  and  had  been  aU 

ready  much  used ;  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better 


tors  or  the  undertaking.  Very  little  of  the  sculpture 
of  Canova  adorns  the  interior  of  the  monument 
Some  bas-reliefs  of  small  size,  but  of  a  most  pure 
and  elegant  design,  are  incrusted  roxmd  the  chaueL 
Toa  have  seen  mem  at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  at  Venice,  and  regarded^them  with  admiration. 
You  hare  seen  there,  also,  the  froup  of  Christ  in  the 
lombs^  which^certainly  embodies  tne  coldest  of  Ca- 
nova's  ideas.  The  bronze  of  this  group  is  in  the 
Temple  of  Poasagno,  as  also  the  tomb  which  con- 
tains the  mortal  remains  of  the  sculptor ;  it  is  a 
Greek  sarcivphagus,  very  simple,  and  very  beautifu], 
ezBcuted  after  his  own  desi^fus. 

Another  group  of  ChrLnt  m  his  shroud,  painted  in 
oil,  decorates  tne  high  altar.  Canova,  the  most 
modest  of  sculptors,  had  pretensions  to  being  a 
painter.*  He  passed  many  years  in  retouching  this 
picture,  happtly  the  sole  child  of  his  old  age,  and 
which,  through  affection  for  his  virtues  and  respect 
for  his  glory,  his  heirs  ought  sacredly  to  preserve 
amongst  them  and  enshrine  in  their  tenderest  re- 
gaidsL — George  Sand. 

Pickwick,  Boz,  and  OTHaa  MATTCRa.— "  In  the 
course  of  the  last  dozen  years,"  says  Mr.  Dickens, 
in  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  his  works,  *'  I 
have  seen  various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  these 
PuJnpick  Papers ,  which  have,  at  all  events,  possessed 
for  me  the  charm  of  perfect  novelty.  As  I  may 
infer,  from  the  occasional  appearance  of  such  his- 
tories, that  my  readers  have  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, I  will  relate  how  they  came  into  existence.  I 
was  a  young  man  of  three^and-twenty,  when  the 
present  publishers,  attracted  by  some  pieces  I  was  at 
that  time  writing  in  the  Marmng  CAronide  newspa- 
per (of  which  one  series  had  wtely  been  collected 
and  published,  in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by  my  es- 
teemed friend,  Mr.  George  Cruikshank\  waited 
upon  me  to  propose  a  something  that  should  be  pub- 
lished in  shilling  numbers ;  then  only  known  to  me, 
or,  I  believe,  to  anybody  else,  by  a  aim  recollection 
of  certain  interminable  novels  in  that  form,  which 
used,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  to  be  carried 
about  the  country  by  pedlars,  and  over  some  of 
which  I  remember  to  have  shed  innumerable  tears 
before  I  served  my  apprenticeship  to  life. 

When  I  opened  my  door  in  Fumivars  Inn  to  the 
managing  partner  who  represented  the  firm,  I  re- 
cognised in  him  Uie  person  fh}m  whose  hands  I  had 
bought,  two  or  tluree  years  previously,  and  whom  I 
had  never  seen  before  or  since,  the  rnst  copy  of  the 
maeazine  in  which  my  first  effusion--dropped 
ateSfluly  one  evening  at  twilight,  with  ibar  and 


for  tne  plates  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the  text;  and 
that  I  snould  like  to  take  my  own  way,  with  a  freer 
range  of  English -scenes  and  people,  and  was  afraid 
I  should  ultimately  do  so  in  any  case,  whatever 
course  I  might  prescribe  to  mysell  at  starting.  My 
views  being  deferred  to,  I  thought  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
and  wrote  the  first  number,  from  the  proof-sheets  of 
which  Mr.  Seymour  made  his  drawing  of  the  Club, 
and  that  happy  portrait  of  its  founder,  by  which  he 
is  always  recognised,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
have  made  him  a  reality.  I  connected  Mr.  Pick- 
wick with  a  Club,  because  of  the  original  suggestion, 
and  I  put  in  Mr,  Winkle  expressly  for  the  use  of 
Mr.  Seymour. 

We  started  with  a  number  of  24  pages  instead 
of  3SL  and  fbur  illustrations  in  Heu  of  a  couple. 
Mr.  Seymour's  sudden  and  lamented  death  beiore 
a  second  number  was  published,  brought  about  a 
ouick  decision  upon  a  point  already  in  agitation ; 
the  number  became  one  of  32  pages,  with.  2  iUu»> 
trations,  and  remained  so  to  the  end.  My  friends 
told  me  it  was  a  low,  cheap  form  of  publication,  by 
which  I  should  ruin  all  my  rising  hopes;  and  how 
right  my  friends  turned  out  to  be  everybody  now 
loiows.  '^  Boz,"*my  signature  in  the  Jtarning  Chro* 
nicUf  appended  to  the  monthly  cover  of  this  book, 
and  retamed  long  afterwards,  was  the  nickname  of 
my  pet  child,  a  younger  brother,  whom  I  had  dubbed 
Moses,  in  honor  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which 
being  facetiously  pronounced  through  the  nose,  be« 
came  Bofies,  and  being  shortened,  became  Boz. 
**  Boz"  was  a  familiar  household  word  to  me  long 
before  I  was  an  author,  and  so  I  came  to  adopt  it'*^ 

LdTxaAKT  Provision.— Mr.  Albany  Fonblanque 
is  to  succeed  Mr.  Porter  fn  the  Staustical  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  whole  liberal 
party  will  feel  grateful  Xo  Ministers  for  this  recogni- 
tion of  services  to  which  that  party  is  so  deeply  in- 
debted. It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  smgle 
agency  through  whi(h  liberal  principles  have  b^n 
so  successfully  recommended  to  the  educated  classes 
as  they  have  oeen  through  the  writings  of  Mr.  Fon- 
blanque. Nor  is  this  so  much  the  enect  of  that  ex- 
quisite style  which  will  place  his  collected  writings 
amongst  the  classics  of  our  language,  as  it  is  owing 
to  the  unswervinff  consistency,  the  integrity,  and 
manliness  which  nave  characterized  the  career  of 
the  conductor  of  7%t  Examiner.  We  heartily  join 
in  thanking  Lord  John  Russell  for  this  acknow- 
ledgment, inadequate  though  we  may  think  it,  to  one 
U)  whom  we  all  owe  so  macn.*-Jll0rfwa^  CkromcU, 
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Afpsgtatioic.— Amongst  the  whole  number  of 
Bochefoncaald'a  **  Maximes,"  there  is  none  more 
conatantlj  verified  by  what  we  see  in  evenr^ay  ^*^ 
than  this  one — '*  On  n'est  jamais  si  ridicole  par  les 

2aalit6s  que  I'on  a  que  par  celles  que  Ton  affecte 
'avoir."— -["  People  are  never  so  ridicnloas  in  conse- 
qaence  of  qualities  thev  really  possess,  as  of  those 
which  they  aj^id  to  ikave.  J  If  a  thorough  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  this  maxim  could  bv  any  means  be 
Impressed  on  every  one  to  whom  ft  is  applicable, 
it  would  go  a  good  way  towards  revolutionizing  the 
manners  of  half  the  population.  But  those  to  whom 
it  is  mast  applicable,;are  precisely  those  unthinking 
persons  on  whom  all  reasoning  would  be  utterly 
wasted.  There  are,  however,  a  very  laige  number 
who  have  sense  enough  to  see  the  truth,  if  they  can 
only  be  induced  to  pay  attention  to  it,  and  whose 
tendency  to  affected  nabits  would  be  easily  checked, 
if  they  could  be  made  to  see  them  in  the  same  light 
as  oUiers  do.  Of  the  motives  which  regulate  our  or- 
dinary life,  there  is  none  greater  than  the  desijpe  of 
our  neighbor's  respect,  or  fear  of  his  ridlcale. 
Wounddl  vanity  or  diminished  self-respect  is  the 
bitterest  and  most  unforgiving  enemy  vou  can  raise 
up.  A  man  may  know  that  you  haie  aim,  and  yet 
become  your  friend  aflerwaids ;  but  if  he  knows 
that  you  dapise  him,  he  is,  and  will  be,  your  enemy 
for  life.  Now,  of  all  the  defects  and  innrmities  un- 
der which  a  person  labors  from  natural  causes,  or 
others  over  which  he  has  had  no  control,  there  is 
none  which  brings  the  person  into  contempt. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  children  and  others  may 
laugh  at  some  of  those  mistakes  or  accidents  occa- 
sioned by  these  things— as,  for  instance,  at  a  deaf 
person's  making  an  irrelevant  answer  to  a  question, 
Ac.*,  but  this  is  unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  i>ar- 
tide  of  disrespect  But  if  the  individual  having 
these  imperfections  endeavors  foolishly  to  conceal 
them,  they  become  forthwith  objects  of  ridicule. 
Now,  nobodv  would  attempt  tMs  concealment,  unless 
he  imaginea  that  he  was  gaining  in  respect  by  it ; 
whereas  the  natural  imperfections  would  never 
have  raised  a  sneer,  whilst  the  attempts  at  hiding 
them  are  just  what  people  Uugh  at  But  the  great 
mass  of  the  affected  have  no  such  excuse  as  the  de- 
sire to  cover  over  natural  defects.  These  are  gene- 
rally purely  gratuitous  attempts  to  make  one's-self 
look  very  grand,  or  very  handsome,  or  ^^nr  ^^^ ' 
whilst  every  bystander  is  exclaiming,  **  What  an 
ass  that  fellow  is  making  of  himself  r  It  is  really 
astonishing  how  quickly  everything  like  showing 
off  is  detected.  Insolent  and  vulgar  pec^e  take  a 
wicked  pleasure  in  mortifving  all  such  amscted  per- 
sons to  their  faces  (and  really  sometimes  they  deserve 
it);  whilst  better-mannered  spectators  are  quietly 
laughing  '*  in  their  sleeve."  Let  us  take  a  few 
examples  in  illustration.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
frequent,  though  trifling  causes  of  people  making 
themselves  ridiculous,  is  dress.  Now,  I  have  often 
thought  it  a  great  pity  that  the  poorer  classes  (espe- 
cially) cannot  be  convinced  that  they  lode  every  bit 
as  "  remctaUe  "  in  their  everyday  working  clothes 
(ifdetui)^  as  if  dressed  oiu  in  the  gaudiest  Sunday 
nnery.  And  it  is  preciMly  their  ^ontloing  it  on  Sun- 
days that  marks  out  their  want  of  good  ttiste.  There 
is  something  digniftd  in  the  appearance  of  a  num- 
ber of  masons  or  caipentecs,  Ac,  going  to  their 
work,  which  cannot  have  a  stronger  contrast  than 
in  the  tawdry  finery— ^ings.  gilt  chains,  pins,  and 
nobody  can  tell  what  mbbisn  besides— with  which 
the  conceited  shopman  decks  himself  on  Snndavs, 
looking,  nevertheless,  stiff  and  ill  at  ease.  *Ilie 
grand  characteristic  of  gracefulness  is  to  be  quiet, 
easy,  aad  natnmL    How  many  ladles  are  theie  In 


Great  Britain  whocan  fooft  mceftilly  1  The 
son  of  there  being  so  few  who  do  so,  is,  that  they 
are  not  accustomed  to  it ;  it  is  not  naiwral  to  thenu 
Now,  all  the  dancing-masters  in  existence  can  never 
make  them  do  that  gracefully  which  is  not  acquired 
naturally.  Let  them  become  as  much  accustomtd  to 
walking  as  the  signoras  of  Spain,  and  they  will  do 
itasgraeefully. 

Again,  take  the  tone  of  voice  and  accent  as  aa 
exampJe.  If  anything  will  sicken  and  disgust  a 
man,  it  is  the  afl^ted,  mincing  way  in  which  some 
people  choose  to  talk.  It  is  perfectly  nauseous.  If 
those  voung  jackanapes,  wno  screw  their  words 
into  all  manner  of  diabolical  shapes,  could  cmly  feel 
how  perfectly  disgusting  they  were,  it  might  induce 
them  to  drop  it  With  many  it  soon  becomes  such 
a  confirmed  habit,  that  they  cannot  again  be  tau^t 
to  talk  in  a  plain,  straightiorward,  manly  way.  In 
the  lower  order  ex:  ladies'  boarding-schools,  and  in- 
deed too  much  everywhere,  the  same  sickening' 
mincing  tone  is  often  found.  Some  specimens  I 
have  heard,  which  make  me  fhel  sick  even  to  think 
of  them.  Do,  pray,  good  people,  talk  in  vour  na- 
tural tone,  if  ;^ou  don't  wiu  to  be  utterly  ndiculona 
and  contemptible ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  more 
inevitably  marks  a  coxcomb  and  a  Tool  than  tlus 
same  sentimental  mealy-mouthedness.  They  fancy 
that  it  is  "  aristocratic  1"  1  have  not  the  entr6e  at 
Devonshire  House  myself,  but  I  wouM  refer  the 
men  to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  the 
ladies  to  our  Gtueen,  believing  in  neither  will  thev 
find  any  precedent  for  their  fooleries.  All  travel- 
lers amonffst  the  native  Indians  of  America  remark 
the  gracelulness  and  dignity  which  characterize 
their  actions.  There  is  no  reason  why  ours  should 
not  be  the  same.  Only  be  natural,  and  you  avoid 
most  of  what  is  lengraceful  *,  and  by  being  content 
with  your  own  natural  character  and  appearance, 
you  will  certainly  escape  that  contemptuous  ridicule 
which  invariably  falls  on  every  species  of  Affecta* 
tion.— ChamUr/t  JdwnaL 

Tea  DuLCB  'mo  the  Utilb. — When  Sir  Jobn 
Carr  was  in  Glasgow,  about  the  year  1807,  he  was 
asked  by  the  magistrates  to  give  his  advice  concern- 
ing the  inscription  to  be  placed  on  Nelson's  monu- 
ment, then  just  completed.  The  travelling  knight 
recommended  this  brief  record — ^  Glpsgow  to  Nel- 
son." *'  True,"  said  one  of  the  bailies,  "  and  as 
there  is  the  town  of  Nelson  near  us,  we  might  add, 
'  Glasgow  to  Nelson  ix.  miles,'  so  that  the  column 
might  serve  both  fbr  a  milestone  and  a  mcmument" 

The  Wabs  bstween  Eboland  akd  Fbancb^ — 
The  following  table  relative  to  the  wars  between 
England  and  France,  and  the  periods  of  their  dura- 
tion, since  the  war  which  commenced  in  1116  and 
lasted  two  years,  will  be  read  with  interest :— - 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  in  the  space  of  713  years 
war  has  been  caiiied  on  between  England  aad 
Franee  for  the  period  of  9G9  y  earn 
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*  A  Gvttaoeba's  DAUcanm  MiicBioitaM  op  Ess- 
TIB.-- ^aiah  Hoggtna  was  the  second  wife  of  Hen- 

2,  afterwards  £arl  and  Marqus  of  Exeter,  to  whom 
e  was  mamed  October  3, 1791:  she  died  January 
18, 1797,  agvd  94  years.  The  Earl  died  in  1801. 
TUs  amiaUe  woman,  whose  virtaes  gare  a  lustre 
10  the  title  of  Ckmntess  of  Exeter,  and  who  died  la- 
mented by  all  who  knew  her.  has  something  so  no- 
conunonly  interesting  in  the  nistory  of  her^hfe,  that 
a  detailed  sketch  cannot  bnt  be  acceptable  to  every 
vaader  of  sensibility.  When  the  Eaxl  was  a  muuMr, 
he  married  a  lady  from  whom  he  was  afterwards 
dinvced.  After  the  separation  had  taken  placC)  the 
Earl  (his  uncle)  advised  him  to  retire  into  the  coiuip 
irr  fix*  some  time,  and  nasi  as  a  private  gentleman. 
Mr.  Cecil  accordingly  Lent  his  course  into  a  remote 
part  of  Shropshire ;  and  fixing  his  residence  at  an 
am  in  a  small  village,  he  amused  himself  there  for 
some  months,  passing  by  the  name  of  Jones.  He 
took  a  dislike  to  this  [situation,  and  sought  out  a 
tem-house  where  he  might  board  and  lod^ 

Several  fiuniUes  refused  to  receive  hmr  but  at 
length  he  fomnl  a  sicuatioa  which  answered  nis  pur- 
pose; and  in  consideration  of  his  liberal  offers,  and 
the  knowledge  of  his  possessing  money,  a  iarmer 
fitted  him  up  roozQs  for  his  acoommodatioiL  Here 
he  continued  to  reside  fbr  about  two  years ;  bnt  time 
hanging  heavy  on  his  hands,  he  purchased  some 
lan^  on  which  he  built  himself  a  house.  The 
fimner,  at  whose  house  Mr.  Cecil  resided^  had  a 
daughter,  about  17  years  of  age,  whose  rustic  beau- 
ties threw  at  an  infinite  distance  all  that  he  had  ever 
behekl  in  the  diele  of  fhshion.  Although  placed  in 
an  humble  sphere,  Mr.  Cecil  perceived  that  her 
beauty  would  adorn,  and  her  virtue  shed  a  lustre  on 
the  most  elevated  station.  He  therefore  frankly, 
told  the  cottagers  that  he  was  desirous  of  marrying 
(heir  daughter,  and  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials 
was  ai5cordittgiy  consummated.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  news  arrived  of  his  uncle's  death,  Iwhen  he 
finmd  it  necessary  to  repair  to  town.  Mr.  Cecil 
(now  Esrl  of  Exeter),  taking  his  wife  with  him,  set 
out  on  his  journey,  and  called  at  the  seats  of  several 
Boblemen,  at  which  places,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  his  wilb  (now  of  course  a  Countess),  he 
was  wdcomed  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  At 
length  they  arrived  at  Burghley,  wnere  they  were 
welcomed  with  acclamations 'of  joy.  As  soon 
as  he  had  settled  hisafiairs,  the  Earl  of  Exeter  re- 
tamed  to  Shropshire,  discovered  his  rank  to  his 
wife%  fiither  and  mother,  put  them  into  the  house  be 
had  built  there,  and  settled  on  them  an  income  of 
TOOL  per  annum.  He  afterwards  took  the  Countess 
with  Dim  to  London,  introduced  her  to  the  lashion* 
able  world,  where  sue  was  respected,  admired,  and 
adored,  until  it  pleased  the  Great  Disposer  of  events 
to  call  her  spirit  to  a  more  lasting  region  of  happi- 


PaizB  Essay  on  Htdbopbobia. — ^A  non-profes- 
sicmal  gentleman  has  offered  a  fifty jpound  prize  for 
the  best  essay  on  hjrdrophobia,  as  It  affects  the  human 
•abject,  its  causes,  patnology,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment The  competition  open  to  all  writers.  The 
radges,  Proftsscm  Christison,  Simpson,'.and  Miller, 
of  the  EdinboKh  University.  The  essays  to  be 
lodged  with  Mr.  Blair  Wilson,  Secretarr  to  the 
Umvetsity  of  Edinburgh,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of 
Bfay,  1M9.  Considering  the  importance  of  this 
sahject,  and  the  difficulties  attending  its  study,  we 
sQggest  that  the  medical  boards  of  London,  Edln- 
bniKh,  (^asgow,  and  Dublin,  should  jointly  contri- 
bute 150^.  more,  making  the  prize  900^.  ThesttUect 
might  then  rooeive  the  sttenlion  which  its  peculiar 
ua  serious  natoie  meiits.— i^i^i  JbimaZ. 


SbasspIarb's  Plats.— The  caiUest  qnarto  edi- 
tioos  of  the  j^ays  of  Shakspeare,  wherein  the  title- 
nages  are  given  exactly  as  thejr  stand,  and  in  tfie 
tt>nn  in  wmch  they  are  printed  in  the  original  edi- 
tions. It  has  generally  been  said  that  there  are  90 
quarto  editions  of  plays  by  Shakspeare,  printed 
anterior  to  the  folio  of  1623 ;  but  the  tact  is  that,  ex- 
clusive of  *'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  the  litle- 
page  of  the  quarto  edition  of  which  bears  date  in 
Kwl,  diere  are  only  seventeen  quartos.  Steevens,  in 
17d62to  make  up  the  number,  added  the  two  parts 
of  «<  The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John,"  1611, 
which  nobody  in  modem  times  has  imputed  to 
Shakspeare,  although  "  Written  by  W.  sh."  was 
insertni  ftaudulently  on  the  title-pace  by  the  old 
minter:  he  also  reprinted  amo^g  his  **  Twenty 
Gtnartos''  the  two  parts  of  the  "  Contention  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York ;"  but  he 
strangely  omitted  "  Pericles,*'  which  had  much  more 
than  an  equal  claim  to  the  distinction.  The  on* 
doubled  plays  of  Shakspeare,  which  came  from  the 
press  in  qnarto  before  1623,  were  the  following,  and 
our  list  is  made  out  according  to  the  dates  of  pnfali* 
cation:       Ik 


Merchant  of  Venice  1600 
Henry  the  Fifth  •  1600 
Titus  Andronicus  1600 
Meny    Wives    of 

Windsor  -  -  -  160S 
Hamlet  •  -  .  -  1603 
King  Lear  -  -  -  1608 
Trouus  and  Cressi- 

da 1609 

Pericles  -  -  •  -  1609 
Othello    -   -  -  -   1682 


Romeo  and  JnUet  - 1597 
Richard  the  Second  1597 
Richard  the  Third  1597 
Henry  the  Fourth, 

paitl  ....  1598 
Love's  Labors  Lost  1596 
Much    Ado    about 

Nothing  -  .  -  1600 
Midsummer  Nighf  s 

Dream  ...  1600 
Henry  the  Fourth, 

partS  ....    1600 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  irregularly 
Shakspeare*s  dramas  came  from  the  press,  viz.,  three 
in  1597,  two  in  1596,  six  in  1600,  one  in  1602,  and 
another  in  1603,  one  in  1606,  two  in  1609,  and  one 
in  1682.  VThy  six  separate  productions  were  crowd- 
ed into  1600,  while  in  various  vears  none  at  all  ap- 
peared, is  matter  of  curious  and  interesting  specula- 
tion :  nve  of  these  six  were  printed  from  good  ma- 
nusoipts,  whether  derived  ftom  the  theatre  or  from 
any  other  source,  while  the  sixth  was  indisputably 
surreptitious,  and  never  could  have  been  autnorized 
by  anybody.— JI&.  OolHer^in  the  Skaiupeare  Soddf 
poptfs* 

HiATBaNisH  Chvistiait  NAiaEs.-.It  is  not  a  good 
dking  to  be  Tom'd  or  Bob'd,  Jack*d  or  Jim'd,  Sam'd 
or  Ben'd,  Natty'd  or  Batty*d,  Neddy'd  or  Teddy'd, 
Will'd  or  BiUM,  Dick'd  or  Nick'd,  Joe'd  or  Jerry'd, 
as  you  go  through  the  world.  And  yet  it  is  wone  to 
have  a  Christian  name,  that  for  its  oddity  shall  be 
in  everybody's  mouth  when  von  are  spoken  of,  as  if 
it  were  pinned  upon  your  oaek,  or  labelled  upon 
your  fomead— ^iuintin  Dick  mr  example,  which 
would  have  been  still  more  tmlueky  if  Mr.  Dick  had 
happened  to  have  a  cast  in  his  ejt.  '*  The  Report 
on  Faroehial  R^istration  "  contains  a  sin^ar  ex 
ample  of  the  inconvenience  which  may  arise  from 
giving  a  chikl  an  uncouth  Christian  name.  A  genj 
tlemon  called  Anketil  Gray  had  occasion  for  a 
certificate  of  his  baptism:  it  was  known  at  what 
church  he  had  been  baptizBd,  but  on  searching  the 
reeister  there,  no  such  name  could  be  found:  some 
nuBtake  was  presumed,  therefore,  not  in  the  entry, 
but  in  ttie  reooUeelion  of  the  parties,  and  many  othe 
registers  were  examined  without  sucoess.  A 
length  the  first  register  was  again  recurred  to,  and 
then,  upon  a  closer  investigation,  they  found  him 
entered  as  MIm  Ann  EetUc  Qnj.^Tii  IJoa^r. 
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The  VociTiTS  or  "  Cat."— The  Arehbiafaop  of 
Dublifi,  who  knows  as  well  as  any  one  how  '*  lim- 
pen  m  loco**  teased  br  some  grammarian,  challeng- 
ed his  tonnentor  to  decline  the  commonest  noon — 
"  cat,"  for  example.  The  pedant  contemptuously  pro* 

*'  Nominative^-a  cat,  or  the  cat 
Genitive— of  a  cat,  or  Ac 
Dative— to  or  for  a  cat,  or  Ac 
Accusative — a  cat.  or  Ac 
Vocative— O  cat  1^' 

"  Wrong,"  interrupted  the  Archbishop:  "puss is 
the  vocaUteo^  cat  all  through  the  Unitea  Kingdom, 
and  wherever  else  the  Teutonic  dialects  are  spoken." 

Rkvival  op  thb  Eabldom  of  9niAFFoiiD.— The 
revival  of  the  Earldom  of  Straffi>rd,  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  General  Lord  Strafford  to  that  title,  is  a  re- 
vival which  takes  place  for  the  Uiird  time.  The 
first  occurred  in  the^reign  of  Charles  IL,  who  re- 
stored the  title  to  the  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, sacrificed  by  Charles  L  to  the  popular  hatred. 
The  second  revival  of  the  title  was  made  by  Clueen 
Anne,  who  conferred  it  on  a  male  relative  of  the 
same  family;  and  the  third  takes  place  under 
Clueen  Victoria,  by  whom  it  is  now  conferred  on 
the  brother  of  the  late  member  fbr  Middlesex,  and 
may,  doubtless  in  some  measure,  be  regarded  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  most  consistent  public 
man, who,  during  the  course  of  a  life  ^spent  m  his 
country's  political  service,  upheld  firmly,  under 
good  and  evil  report,  those  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  of  which  his  family  have  ever  been 
the  staunch  axid  undeviating  adherents^— GKbifo. 

Campbsll's  Livis  op  TBS  LoBD  Chancxllors. 
— ^Lord  Campbell  has  just  completed  the  two  con- 
cluding vdumes  of  his  '*  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lors  of  England,"— containing  those  of  Lords 
Loughborough,  Eiskine,  and  Eldon.  The  whole 
of  Lord  Loughborough's  papers  and  correspondence 
have  been  submitted  to  his  lordship  by  the  present 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  his  representative;  the  Earl  of 
Auckland  has  lent  a  laiiee  collection  of  letters  fh>m 
Lord  Loughborough  to  ms  father,  and  the  present 
Viscount  Melville  a  curious  collection  respecting 
Catholic  Emancipation  in  1801.  For  the  life  of 
Lord  Erskine,  his  lordship  has  obtained  "  an  exqui- 
sitely beautiAil  letter,  wntten  by  him  when  he  was 
a  boy,  at  St  Andrew's,  about  to  become  a  soldier  or 
a  sailor,"  and  all  the  noie^books  compiled  by  him 
when  he  was  a  student  of  law,  when  ht  was  at  the 
bar,  and  when  he  was  Chancellor.  Nor  will  the 
Life  of  Eldon  be  found  without  its  attractions-«Sir 
Robert  Peel  having  placed  at  the  discretion  of  his 
lordship  all  the  letters  wiiich  passed  between  him 
and  Lord  Eldon,  from  the  time  of  Sir  Robert's  ap- 

Sintment  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
ome  Department,  in  1823.  These  letters  were 
either  withheld  from  Mr.  Twiss,  or,  perhaps,  never 
applied  ftXi — Aikmmum. 

An  An altbw  op  the  House  op  Commons  fob  thb 
Year  1846.— 9  marquesses,  6  earls,  S3  viscounts,  32 
lords,  34  rifrtit  honorables,  60  honorables,  60  baro- 
nets, 10  knights,  7  lord  lieutenants^  109  deputy  and 
vice-lieutenants,  S  lieutenant-generals,  7  major-ge- 
nerals, 26  colonels,  24  lie utenant«cok)nels,  7  majors, 
6  admirals,  50  captains  in  army  and  navy,  12  lieu- 
tenants, 7  oomete,  75  barristers  and  advocates,  4 
solicitors,  53  ma^rates,  22  bankers,  27  East  and 
West  India  propnelors,  84Dlacemen,  101  patrons  of 
Church  livings,  having  832  livings  between  them. 
-*/Vpfe'«  AlMOiMCi 


Camels  in  AtTnuALiA.— >A  correapondent  of  the 
(Sydney)  Aimtiratian  Journal  recommends  strongly 
the  extensive  introduction  of  the  camel  fhim  Indiai 
which,  havine  been  suooessiully  imported  into  the 
Mauritius,  mighl  doubtless  be  brought  safe  to  Port 
Essington  for  to  Swan  River),  and  thence  be  gene- 
rally introQuced.  The  best  eamel  (he  says)  aa  a 
beast  of  biuden  is  that  of  the  Marwarre  breed,  poiw 
chasable  in  India  at  60  to  100  rupees,  62.  to  10<., 
and,  being  a  browzing  rather  than  a  grazing  ani- 
mal, is  easily  sustained  by  leaves  as  young  branches 
gathered  by  itself  en  rau/e,  or  brought  to  it  by  a  care- 
ful driver,  who  can  easily  manaae  three  of  these 
animnla  They  travel  in  single  file,  the  nose  of  one 
being  attached  by  a  rope  thitmgh  the  cartilage  to  the 
cropper  of  another,  carrying  4001b.  if  very  mode- 
rately laden,  up  to  7001b.  or  8001b.  upon  emer^enor, 
and  averaging  3^  miles  an  hour.  So  that,  lor  the 
purpose  of  an  expedition  or  a  Ions  journey  in  Aus- 
tralia, a  band  of  six  camels  would  carry  1,6001b.  ctf" 
provision  and  kit,  and  8001b.  of  water  in  mnssucks 
or  skin  bottles.  Like  the  horse,  the  camel  breeds 
annuaUy,  produces  one  at  a  birth,  and  seems  just 
adapted  to  perform  good  services  in  journeying 
thrcHigh  the  most  sandy  and  scrubby  wastes  of  Aus- 
tralia.—fiS^nM  An^akan  Regialer, 

Finances  op  Russia.— The  finances  of  Ruaatajare 
very  considerably  and  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and 
the  revenue  is  at  this  time  eeitainly  above 
dOO,000,OOOf.  The  duty  on  bran4y  ie  ui«  chief 
source ;  this  amounted  in  1844  to  about  128,000,000 
of  paper  rubles.  The  revenue  of  the  Customs  is  the 
second  item,  and  dnce  1840  has  amounted  to  above 
100,000,000  of  paper  rubles ;  the  poll  tax  produces 
about  80,000,000 ;  the  contributions  imposed  on  the 
culdvation  of  grain,  30,000,000  to  40,000,000 :  that 
imposed  upon  commerce,  20,000,000  to  25.000,000. 
The  Post  Office  returns  in  1843  were  3,174,963 
silver  rubles,  and  the  actual  revenue  may  be  ciUcu- 
latedat  about  1,000,000C  The  patents  yiekl  from 
3,000,000  to  4,000,000,  and  timber  the  same.  The 
mines  belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  washing  of  gold  in  the  mines  belonging  to 
private  persons,  give  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000. 
To  these  sources  of  public  revenue  must  be  added 
that  of  the  ground  rents,  the  monopoly  of  tobacco^ 
and  of  playing  cards,  the  tax  upon  salt,  upon  the 
Crown  manufactures,  Ac — Duick  Paper, 

Last  Complimemt  to  Jenht  LiNn. — Jenny  Lind 
has  left  us;  but  ere  she  had  half  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel, an  English  mermaid  rose  ahead  of  the  ship :  the 
g addles  were  stopped,  and  the  Syren  begged  ot  the 
wede  to  accept  as  a  slight  memorial,  her  comb  and 
mirror.  Jenny,  of  course,  received  the  gifts  with  her 
usual  sweetness.  She  then  begged  ube  Syren  to 
sing  a  song ;  but  the  mermaid,  shaking  her  nead — 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Since  youVe  been  heard,  it's 
all  up  with  mermaids,"— with  a  bubbling  sigh  dived 
to  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

A  Gesossb  Rafbakl.— The  painting  by  Raphael, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Virgin  of  Loretto,"  of 
which  there  are  numerous  copies,  though  the  origi- 
nal has  long  been  believed  to  have  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, has  been  at  last  found  at  Qenoa,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Spinola,  Qiand  Chamberlain,  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  Albertine  Academy.  The  distinguish- 
ed coimoisseur,  instead  of  converting  this  precious 
discovery  to  enrich  his  own  collection,  has  offered  it 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  at  once  decided  upoa 
making  the  acquisition.  All  the  artists  of  Turin 
have  ezafnined  it,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  authen- 
tic. 
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libraries  reoeiyed  from  America,  was  the  who  are  acoostomed  to  think  that  a  peculiar 
half  theological,  half  metaphysical  Treatise  mystery  attached  to  one  phenomenon  of 
on  the  Wifi,  by  Jonathan  Edwards.     This  natare  more  than  another,  is  essentially 


follower  of  Calvin  is  understood  to  have 
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The  genina  of  America  Beema  hitherto  dis- 
posed to  manifest  itself  rather  in  works  of 
reason  and  reflection  than  in  those  displays 
of  poetio  fervor  which  are  nsuallj  looked 
for  in  a  nascent  literature.  And  a  little 
consideration  would  lead  ns,  probably,  to 
expect  this.  America  presents  itself  upon 
the  Bcene,  enters  into  the  drama  of  the 
wotld,  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of 
generally  awakened  and  excited  to  topics 
of  grave  and  practical  importance.  It  is 
not  a  great  poem  that  mankind  now  want 
or  look  for ;  they  rather  demand  a  great 
work,  or  works,  on  human  society,  on  the 
momentous  problems  which  oar  social  pro- 
gress, as  well  as  our  sodal  difficulties,  alike 
give  rise  to-  If  on  a  new  literature  a  pecu' 
liar  mission  could  be  imposed,  such  wonld 
probably  be  the  task  assigned  to  it. 

The  energetic  and  ceaseless  industry  of 
the  people  of  America,  the  stern  and  seri- 
ous ohaiaoter  of  the  founders  of  !^ew  Eng- 
land, the  tendency  which  democracy  must 
necessarily  encourage  to  reason  much  and 
boldly  on  the  interests  of  the  community, — 
would  all  lead  ns  to  the  same  anticipation  ; 
80  far  as  any  anticipation  can  be  warrant- 
ed, regarding  the  erratic  course  and  oapri' 
dons  aeyelopment  of  literary  genius. 

The  first  contribution,  wo  believe,  our 
libraries  received  from  America,  was  the 
balf  theological,  half  metaphysical  Treatise 
on  the  Wifl,  by  Jonathan  Edwards.  This 
follower  of  Calvin  is  imderstood  to  have 
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stated  the  gloomy  and  repalsive  doctrines 
of  master  with  an  nnrivalled  foroe  of  logic. 
Such  is  the  reputation  which  Eduiardi  on 
the  WtW  enjoys;  and  we  are  contented  to 
speak  from  reputation.  The  doctrine  of 
necessity,  even  when  intelligently  applied 
to  the  circle  of  human  thoaghts  ana  pas- 
sions, is  not  the  most  inviting  tenet  of  phi- 
losophy. It  is  quickly  learned,  and  what 
little  fruit  it  yields  is  soon  gathered.  But 
when  combined  with  the  theological  dogma, 
wrung  from  texts  of  scripture,  of  predesti- 
nation ;  when  the  law  of  necessity,  supposed 
to  regulate  the  temper  and  afiairs  of  the 
human  being  in  this  little  life,  is  converted 
into  a  divine  sentence  of  condemnatioa  to 
a  fnture  and  eternal  fate — it  then  becomes 
one  of  the  most  odious  and  irrational  of 
tenets  that  over  obscured  the  reason  or 
clouded  the  piety  of  mankind.  We  con- 
fess, therefore,  that  we  are  satisfied  willi 
re-echoing  the  traditional  reputation  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  without  earning,  by 
pernsal  of  his  work,  the  right  to  pronouaoa 
upon  its  jostioe. 

The  first  oontribntion,  also,  which  Ame- 
rica made  to  the  amount  of  our  knowledge, 
was  of  a  scientific  character,  and,  moreover, 
the  most  anti-poetical  imaginable.  As 
such,  at  least,  it  must  be  described  by  those 
who  are  accostomed  to  think  that  a  peculiar 
mystery  attached  to  one  phenomenon  of 
nature  more  than  another,  in  eBsentially 
poetic.      Several     poets,    our    CampbeU 
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amongst  the  number,  have  complained  that 
the  laws  of  optics  have  disenchanted  the 
rainbow;  but  the  analysis  of  Newton  is 
poetry  itself  compared  to  that  instance  of 
the  daring  and  levelling  spirit  of  science 
which  Franklin  exhibited,  when  he  proved 
the  lightning  to  be  plain  electricity ;  took 
the  bolts  of  Jupiter,  analvzed  them,  bottled 
them  in  Leyden  jars,  and  experimented  on 
them  as  with  the  sparks  of  his  own  electri- 
cal machine. 

As  the  first  efforts  of  American  genius 
were  in  the  paths  of  grave  and  searching 
inquiry,  so,  too,  at  this  present  moment,  if 
we  were  called  upon  to  point  out  amongst 
the  works  of  our  trans-Atlantic  brethren, 
our  compatriots  still  in  language,  the  one 
which  above  all  others,  displayed  the  un- 
doubted marks  of  original  genius, — it  would 
be  a  prose  work,  and  one  of  a  philosophical 
character  we  should  single  out ; — we  snould 
point  to  the  writings  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. 

The  Americans  are  frequently  heard  to 
lament  the  absence  of  nationality  in  their 
literature.  Perhaps  no  people  are  the  first 
to  perceive  their  own  character  reflected  in 
the  writings  of  one  of  their  countrymen  ; 
this  nationality  is  much  more  open  to  the 
observation  of  a  foreigner.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  no  French  or  German  critic  could 
read  the  speculations  of  Emerson,  without 
tracing  in  them  the  spirit  of  the  nation  to 
which  this  writer  belongs.  The  new  de- 
mocracy of  the  New  World  is  apparent,  he 
would  say,  in  the  philosophy  of  one  who  yet 
is  no  democrat,  and,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  no  politician.     For  what  is  the 

Srevailing  spirit  of  his  writings  ?  Self-re- 
ance,  and  the  determination  to  see  in  the 
man  of  to-day,  in  his  own,  and  in  his 
neighbor's  mind,  the  elements  of  all  great- 
ness. Whatever  the  most  exalted  cha- 
racters of  history,  whatever  the  most  opu- 
lent of  literatures,  has  displayed  or  reveal- 
ed, of  action  or  of  thought, — the  germ  of 
all  lies  within  yourself.  This  is  his  fre- 
quent text.  What  does  he  say  of  history  ? 
"  I  have  no  ex|^ectation  that  any  man  will 
read  history  anght,  who  thinks  that  what 
was  dime  in  a  remote  age,  by  men  whose 
names  have  resounded  far,  has  any  deeper 
sense  than  what  he  is  doing  to-day."  He 
is,  as  he  describes  himself,  ^'an  endless 
seeker  of  truth,  with  no  past  at  his  back." 
He  delights  to  raise  the  individual  existing 
mind  to  the  level,  if  not  above  the  level, 
of  all  that  has  been  thoftght  or  enacted. 


antiquity,  of  great  nations,  or  of  great 
names.  ^'  It  is  remarkable,"  he  says,  "  that 
involuntarily  we  always  read  as  superior 
beings.  Universal  history,  the  poets,  the 
romancers,  do  not,  in  their  stateliest  pic- 
tures, in  the  sacerdotal,  the  imperial  pa- 
laces, in  the  triumphs  of  will  or  of  genius, 
anywhere  make  us  feel  that  we  intrude,  that 
this  is  for  our  betters,  but  rather  is  it  true 
that  in  their  grandest  strokes,  there  we  feel 
most  at  home.  AH  that  Shakspeare  says 
of  the  king  J  yonder  slip  of  a  boy  that  reads 
in  the  corner  J  feels  to  be  true  of  himself .^^ 

Neither  do  the  names  of  foreign  cities, 
any  more  than  of  ancient  nations,  overawe 
or  oppress  him.  Of  travelling,  he  says, ''  I 
have  no  churlish  objection  to  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe,  for  the  purposes  of 
art,  of  study,  and  benevolence,  so  that  the 
man  is  first  domesticated,  or  does  not  go 
abroad  with  the  hope  of  finding  somewhat 
greater  than  he  knows.  He  who  travels  to 
be  amused,  or  to  get  somewhat  which  he 
does  not  carry,  travels  away  from  himself, 
and  grows  old,  even  in  youth,  among  old 
things.  In  Thebes,  in  Palmyra,  his  will 
and  mind  have  become  old  and  dilapidated 
as  they.  He  carries  ruins  to  ruins.  Tra- 
velling is  a  fooPs  paradise.  Wo  owe  to  our 
first  journeys  the  discovery  that  place  is 
nothing.  At  home  1  dream  that  at  Naples, 
at  Rome,  I  can  be  intoxicated  with  beauty, 
and  lose  my  sadness.  I  pack  my  trunk, 
embrace  my  friends,  embark  on  the.  sea,  and 
at  last  wake  up  in  Naples,  and  there  beside 
me  is  the  stern  fact,  tne  sad  self,  unrelent- 
ing, identical,  that  1  fled  from.  I  seek  the 
Vatican  and  the  palaces.  1  affect  to  be  in- 
toxicated with  sights  and  suggestions,  but  I 
am  not  intoxicated.  My  giant  goes  with 
me  wherever  I  go." 

In  a  still  higher  strain  he  writes,  '^  There 
is  one  mind  common  to  all  individual 
men.  Every  man  is  an  inlet  to  the  same, 
and  to  all  of  the  same.  He  that  is  once 
admitted  to  the  right  of  reason  is  made  a 
freeman  of  the  whole  estate.  What  Plato 
has  thought  he  may  think ;  what  a  saint 
has  felt  he  may  feel ;  what  at  any  time  has 
befallen  any  man  he  can  understand.  Who 
hath  access  to  this  universal  mind.  Is  a  party 
to  all  that  is  or  can  be  done,  for  this  is  the 
only  and  sovereiffn  agent."  This  passage 
is  taken  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Essay  on  History,  and  the  Essay  entitled 
'^  Nature,"  opens  with  a  similar  sentiment. 
He  disdaimfl  the  retrospective  spirit  of  our 
age  that  would  ^'  put  the  living  generatioa 
He  will  not  endure  fh»  igiposipg  olaima  of  [inta  nuutqaexade  out  of  the  fa&d  wardcoba 
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of  the  past."  He  will  not  see  through  the 
eyes  of  others,  **  Why  should  not  we  also," 
he  demAnda,  '^  enjoy  an  original  relation  to 
the  oniverse  ?  Why  should  not  we  have  a 
poetry  and  philosophy  of  insight,  and  not 
of  tradition,  and  a  religion  by  revelation  to 
us,  and  not  the  history  of  theirs  ?  The  snn 
riiines  to-day  also  ?  Let  ns  demand  onr 
own  works,  and  laws,  and  worship." 

In  the  Essay  on  Self-reliance — a  title 
which  might  over-ride  a  great  portion  of  his 
writings — ^he  says :  "  Our  reading  is  mendi- 
oant  and  sycophantic  in  history,  our  imagi- 
nation makes  fools  of  us,  plays  us  false. 
Kingdom  and  lordship,  power  and  estate, 
are  a  gaudier  vocabulary  than  private  John 
and  Edward  in  a  small  house  and  common 
day's  work :  but  the  things  of  life  are  the 
same  to  both :  the  sum  total  of  both  is  the 
same.  Why  all  this  deference  to  Alfred, 
and  Scanderberg,  and  Gustavns  ?  Suppose 
tliey  were  virtuous :  did  thev  wear  out  otr- 
me?"  And  in  a  more  sublime  mood  he 
proceeds :  *'  Whenever  a  mind  is  simple, 
and  receives  a  divine  wisdom,  then  old 
things  pass  away, — means,  teachers,  texts, 
temples  fall.  Whence,  then,  this  worship 
of  the  past  ?  The  centuries  are  conspirators 
against  the  sanity  and  majesty  of  the  soul. 
Man  is  timid  and  apologetic-  He 
is  no  longer  upright.  He  dares  not  say  ^  I 
think,'  M  am,'  but  quotes  some  saint  or 
sage.  He  is  ashamed  before  the  blade  of 
crass  or  the  blowing  rose.  These  roses  un- 
der my  window  make  no  reference  to  former 
roses,  or  to  better  ones ;  they  are  for  what 
they  are;  they  exist  with  God  to-day. 
There  is  no  time  to  them.  There  is  simply 
the  rose, — perfect  in  every  moment  of 
its  existence.  But  man  postpones  or  re- 
members ;  he  does  not  live  in  the  present, 
but  with  reverted  eye  laments  the  past,  or, 
heedless  of  the  riches  that  surround  him, 
stands  on  tiptoe  to  foresee  the  future.  He 
cannot  be  happy  and  strong,  uiHil  he,  too, 
lives  with  nature  in  the  present,  above 
time." 

Surely  these  quotations  alone — ^which  we 
have  made  with  the  additional  motive  of 
introducing  at  once  to  our  readers  the  hap- 
nier  style  and  manner  of  tho  American  phi- 
losopher— ^would  bear  out  the  French  or 
German  critic  in  their  views  of  the  nation- 
ality of  this  author.  The  cnpirit  of  the  New 
Worldf  and  of  a  self^-eonfident  democracy, 
could  not  be  more  faithfully  translated  into 
the  langua^  of  a  high  and  abstract  philoso- 
phy ihtk  It  is  here.  We  say  that  an  sir 
Uowing  fiNun  prairie  and  fbresti  sad  the 


new  Western  World,  ia  felt  in  the  tone  sad 
spirit  of  Emerson's  writings ;  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  intimate  that  the  opinions  expressed 
in  them  are  at  all  times  such  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  an  American.  Far  from 
it.  Mr.  Emerson  regards  the  world  from  a 
peculiar  point  of  view*  that  of  an  idealistio 
philosophy.  Moreover,  he  is  one  of  those 
wilful,  capricious,  thoueh  powerful  thinkerSi 
whose  opinions  it  would  not  be  very  easy 
to  anticipate,  who  balk  all  prediction,  who 
defy  augury. 

For  instance,  a  foreigner  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  in  the  speculations  of  a  New 
England  philosopher,  certain  sanguine  and 
enthusiastic  views  of  the  future  condition 
ofsociety.  He  will  not  find  them  here. 
Our  idealist  levels  the  past  to  the  present, 
but  he  levels  the  future  to  the  present  also. 
If  with  him  all  that  is  old  is  new,  so  also 
all  that  is  new  is  old.  It  is  still  the  one 
great  universal  mind — like  the  great  ocean 
—ebbing,  flowing,  in  tempest  now,  and  now 
in  calm.  He  will  not  join  in  the  shout  that 
sees  a  new  sun  rising  on  the  world.  For 
ourselves  (albeit  little  given  to  the'too  san* 
guine  mood),  we  have  more  hope  here  than 
our  author  has  expressed.  We  by  no  means 
subscribe  to  the  following  sentence.  The 
measure  of  truth  it  expresses — and  so  well 
expresses — ^bears  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  whole  truth.  ''  All  men  plume  them- 
selves on  the  improvement  of  society,  and 
no  man  improves.  Society  never  advances. 
It  recedes  as  fast  on  one  side  as  it  sains  on 
the  other.  It  undergoes  continual  <£anges ; 
it  is  barbarous,  it  is  civilized,  it  is  christian- 
ised, it  is  rich  it  is  scientific;  but  this  change 
is  not  amelioration.  For  everything  that  is 
given,  something  is  taken.  Society  acquires 
new  arts  and  loses  old  instincts.  What  a  con- 
trast between  the  well  clad,  reading,  writing, 
thinking  American,  with  a  watdi,  a  penou, 
and  a  bill  of  exchange  in  his  pocket,  and 
the  naked  Now  Zealander,  whose  property 
is  a  club,  a  spear,  a  mat,  and  an  undivided 
twentieth  of  a  shed  to  sleep  under.  But 
compare  the  health  of  the  two  men,  and 
you  shall  see  that  his  aboriginal  strength  the 
white  man  has  lost.  If  the  traveller  tell 
us  truly,  strike  the  savage  with  a  broad 
axe,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  flesh  shall 
unite  and  heal  as  if  you  struck  the  blow 
into  soft  pitch,  and  the  same  blow  shall 
send  the  white  to  his  grave.  The  civilised 
man  has  built  a  ooaoh,  but  has  lost  the  nee 
of  his  feet.  He  is  supported  on  crutches, 
but  loses  so  much  support  of  muscle.  He 
has  got  a  fine  Geneva  watch,  but  he  has  lost 
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the  skill  to  tell  the  hoar  by  the  sun.  A 
Oreenwioh  nantical  almanac  he  ban,  and  so 
being  sure  of  the  information  when  he  wants 
it,  the  man  in  the  street  does  not  know  a 
star  in'the  sky.  The  solstice  he  does  not 
observe ;  the  eqninoz  he  knows  as  little ; 
and  the  whole  bright  calendar  of  the  year 
is  without  a  dial  in  his  mind.  His  note- 
books impair  his  memory ;  his  libraries)  over- 
loi^d  his  wit ;  thie  insurance  office  increases 
the  number  of  accidents ;  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  machinery  does  not  encumber ; 
whether  we  have  not  lost  by  refinement 
some  energy,  by  a  Christianity  (entrenched 
in  establishments  and  forms)  some  yigor  of 
wild  yirtue.  For  every  Stoic  was  a  Stoic  ; 
but  in  Christendom  wkete  is  the  Chris^ 
HanV 

A  French  critic  has  designated  Emerson 
the  American  Montaigne,  struck,  we  pre- 
sume, by  his  independence  of  manner,  and 
a  certain  egotism  which  when  accompanied 
by  genius  is  as  attractive,  as  it  is  ludicrous 
without  that  accompaniment.  An  English 
reader  will  be  occasionally  reminded  of  the 
manner  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  author  of 
the  ^'  Religio  Medici."  Like  Sir  Thomas, 
he  sometimes  startles  us  by  a  curiosity  of 
reflection  fitted  to  suggest  and  kindle 
thought,  although  to  a  dry  logician  it  may 
seem  a  mere  futility,  or  the  idle  play  of 
imagination.  Of  course  this  similarity  is 
to  be  traced  only  in  single  and  detached 
passages;  but  we  think  we  could  select 
sever^  quotations  from  the  American  writer 
which  should  pass  off  as  choice  morsels  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  with  one  who  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  strain  of  thought  of  the  old 
Englishman,  but  whose  memory  was  not  of 
that  formidable  exactness  as  to  render  vain 
all  attempt  at  imposition.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing for  an  instance  : — ^^  I  hold  our  actual 
knowledge  very  cheap.  Hear  the  rats  in 
the  wall,  see  the  lizard  on  the  fence,  the 
fungus  mnder  foot,  the  lichen  on  the  log. 
What  do  I  know  sympathetically,  morally, 
of  either  of  these  worlds  of  life  ?  As  long 
as  the  Caucasian  man — perhaps  longer — 
these  creatures  have  kept  their  council  be- 
side him,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any 
word  or  sign  that  has  passed  from  the  one 

to  the  other I  am  ashamed 

to  see  what  a  shallow  village  tale  our  so- 
called  history  is.  How  many  times  we 
must  say  Rome,  and  Paris,  and  Constanti- 
nople. What  does  Rome  know  of  rat  or 
lizard  ^  What  are  Olympiads  and  Consu- 
lates to  these  neighboring  systems  of  be- 
ing ?'* 


Or  this  : — ^'  Why  should  we  make  it  » 
point  to  disparage  that  man  we  are,  and 
that  form  of  being  assiirnAd  to  us  ^  A  good 
man  is  contented.  I  love  and  honor  Epa- 
minondas,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  Epami- 
nondas.  I  hold  it  more  juat  to  love  the 
world  of  this  hour,  than  the  world  of  his 
hour.  Nor  can  you,  if  I  am  true,  excite  me 
to  the  least  uneasiness  by  saying  ^  he  acted 
and  thou  sittest  still.'  I  see  action  to  be 
good,  when  the  need  is,  and  sitting  still  to 
Be  also  good.  Epaminondas,  if  he  was  the 
man  I  take  him  for,  would  have  sat  still 
with  joy,  and  peace,  if  his  lot  had  been 
mine.  Heaven  is  large,  and  affords  space 
for  all  modes  of  love  and  fortitude.  Why 
should  we  be  busy-bodies,  and  super-ser- 
viceable ^  Action  and  inaction  are  alike  to 
the  true.  .  .  Besides,.why  should  we  be 
cowed  by  the  name  of  action  ?  'Tis  a  trick 
of  the  senses, — ^no  more.  We  know  that 
the  ancestor  of  every  action  is  a  thought. 
The  rich  mind  lies  in  the  sun  and  sleeps, 
and  is  Nature.     To  think  is  to  act.  " 

Or,  if  one  were  to  put  down  the  Isame  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brown  as  the  author  of  such  a 
sentence  as  the  following,  are  there  many 
who  would  detect  the  cheat  ^  *M  like  the 
silent  church,  before  the  service  begins,  bet- 
ter than  any  preaching.  How  far  off,  how 
cool,  how  chaste  the  persons  look,  begirt 
each  one  with  a  precinct  or  sanctuary  ;  so 
let  us  always  sit.  Why  should  we  assume 
the  faults  of  our  friend,  or  wife,  or  father, 
or  child,  because  they  sit  around  our  hearth, 
or  are  said  to  have  the  same  blood  V 

But  Emerson  i  i  too  original  a  mind  to  be 
either  a  Montaigne  or  a  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 
He  lives,  too,  in  quite  another  age,  and 
moves  in  a  higher  region  of  philosophy 
than  either  of  them.  .  The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  he  is  of  the  same  class  of 
independent,  original  thinkers,  somewhat 
wayward  and  fitful,  who  present  no  system, 
or  none  that  is  distinctly  and  logically  set 
forth,  but  cast  before  us  many  isolated 
truths  expressed  in  vivid,  spontaneous  elo- 
quence. 

This  class  of  writers  may  be  described  as 
one  whose  members,  though  not  deficient  in 
the  love  of  truth,  are  still  more  conspicu- 
ous for  their  love  of  thouaht.  They  crave 
intellectual  excitement ;  they  have  a  genu- 
ine, inexhaustible  ardor  of  reflection*.  They 
are  not  writers  of' systems,  for  patience 
would  fail  them  to  traverse  the  more  arid 
parts  of  their  subject,  or  those  where  they 
nave  nothing  new,  nothing  of  their  own  to 
put  forth.    The  task  of  sitting  and  arrang- 
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i&g  materials  that  have  passed  a  thousand 
times  through  the  hands  of  others,  does  not 
accord  with  their  temperament.     Neither 
are  they  fond  of  retracing  their  own  steps, 
«nd  renewing,  from  the  same  starting  place, 
the  same  inquiry.  They  are  off  to  fresh  pas- 
tures.    They  care  not   to  he  ruffling  the 
leayes  of    the    old    manuscript,  revising, 
qualifying,  expunging.  ^  They  would  rather 
brave  all  sorts  of  contradictions  and  go  on, 
satisfied  that  to  an  ingenious  reader  their 
thoughts  will  ultimately  wear  a  true  and 
faithful  aspect.     They  will   not  be  ham- 
pered by  their  own  utterances  more  than 
by  other    men's — "  If   you  would    be    a 
man''  says   Emerson,    ^^  speak  what  you 
think   tO'day  in  words  as   hard  as  can- 
non-balls, and  to-morrow  speak  what  to- 
morrow thinks  in  hard  words  again,  though 
it  contradict  everything  you  said  to-day." 
These  headstrong  sages,  full  of  noble  ca- 
price, of  lofty  humors,  often  pour  forth  in 
their  wild  profusion  a  strange  mixture  of 
great    truths    and    petty   conceits — noble 
principles   and  paradoxes  no  better  than 
conundrums.     As  we  have  said.,  they  are 
lovers  pre-eminently  of  thought.     Full  of 
the  chase,  they  wiU  sometimes  run  down 
the  most  paltry  game  with  unmitigated  ar- 
dor.    Such  writers  are  not  so  wise  as  their 
best  wisdom,  nor  so  foolish  as  their  folly. 
When   certain   of  the  ancient  sages  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  guessing  boldly  at  the 
open  riddle  of  nature,  made,  amidst  twenty 
absurd  conjectures,  one  that  has  proved  to 
be  correct,  we  do  not  therefore  give  them 
the  credit  of  a  scientific  discovery.     One  of 
these  wise  men  of  antiquity  said  that  the 
sea  was  a  great  fish ;  he  asserted  also  that 
the  moon  was  an  opaque  body,  and  consi- 
derably larger  than  she  appears  to  be.     He 
was  right  about  the  moon ;  he  was  wrong 
about  the  fish;   but  as  he  speculated  on 
both  subjects  in  the  same  hap-hazard  style, 
we  give  him  very  little  more  credit  in  the 
one  case  than  the  other.  Perhaps  his  theory, 
which  transformed  the  sea  into  a  fish,  was 
that  on  which  he  prided  himself  most.  Some-* 
thing  of  the  same  kind,  though  very  differ- 
ent in  degree,  takes  place  in  our  judgment 
upon  certain  moral  speculators.     When  a 
man  of  exuberant  thought  utters  in  the 
fervor  or  the  fever  of  his  mind  what  comes 
firsiy  his  fragments  of  wisdom  seem  as  lit- 
tle to  belong  to  him  as  his  fragments  of 
folly.     The  reader  picks  up,  and  carries 
off  what  best  pleases  him,  as  if  there  were 
no  owner  there,  as  if  it  were  treasure-trove, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  it  as  first  finder. 


He  foregoes  the  accustomed  habit  of  con- 
necting his  writer  with  the  assemblage  of 
thoughts  presented  to  him  as  their  sole 
proprietor  for  the  time  being :  ''he  cries 
halves,"  as  Charles  Lamb  has  said  on  some 
similar  occasion,  in  whatever  he  pounces  on. 
The  task  of  the  critic  on  a  writer  of 
this  class,  becomes  more  than  usually  un- 
gracious and  irksome.     He  meets  with  a 
work  abounding  with  traits  of  geniu^,  and 
conspicuous  also  for  its  faults  and  imper- 
fections.    As  a  reader  only,  he  gives  mm- 
self  up  to  the  pleasure  which  the  former  of 
these  inspire.     Why  should  he  disturb  that 
pleasure  by  counting  up  the  blemishes  and 
errors  ?     He  sees,  but  passes  rapidly  over 
them ;    on  the  nobler  passages  he  dwells, 
and  to  them  alone  he  returns.    But,  as 
critic,  he  cannot  resign  himself  entirely  to 
this  mood  ;  or  rather,  after  having  resigned 
himself  to  it,  after  having  enjoyed  that  only 
true  perusal  of  a  book  in  which  we  forget 
all  but  the  truth  we  can  extract  from  it,  ho 
must  rouse  himself  to  another  and  very 
different  act  of  attention ;  he  must  note 
defects  and  blemishes,  and  caution  against 
errors,  and  qualify  his  admiration  by  a  re- 
currence to  those  very  portions  of  the  work 
which  he  before  purposely  hurried  over. 

We  take  up  such  a  book  as  these  Essays 
of  Emerson.     We  are  charmed  with  many 
delightful  passages  of  racy  eloquence,  of 
original  thought,  of  profound,  or  of  naive 
reflection.    What  if  there  are  barren  pages  ? 
What  if  sometimes  there  is  a  thick  entan- 
gled underwood  through  which  there  is  no 
penetrating?     We  ate  patient.     We   can 
endure  the  one,  and  for  the  other  obstacle, 
in  military  phrase,  we  can  iurn  it.     The 
page  is  movable.     We  are  not  bound,  like 
the  boa-constrictor,  to  swallow  all  or  none. 
Meanwhile,  in  all  conscience,  there  is  suf- 
ficient for  one  feast.     There  is  excellence 
enough  to  occupy  one's  utmost  attention  ; 
there  is  beauty  to  be  carried  a#ay,   and 
truth   to  be  appropriated.     What  more, 
from  a  single  book,  can  any  one  reasonably 
desire  ?    But  if  the  task  of  criticism  be 
imposed  upon  us,  we  must,  nevertheless, 
sacrifice  this  easy  and  complacent  mood, — 
this  merely  receptive  disposition ;  we  must 
re-examine;   we  must  cavil  and  object; 
we    must    question  of  t)bscurity  why    it 
should  stand  there  darkening  the  road ;  we 
must  refuse  admittance  to  mere  paradox ; 
we  must  expose  the  trifling  conceit  or  fan- 
ciful analogy  that  would  erect  itself  into 
high  places,  and  assume  the  air  of  novel 
and  profound  truth. 
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Some  portion  of  this  less  agreeable  daty 
we  will  at  once  perform,  that  we  may  after^ 
wards  the  more  freely  and  heartily  devote 
oorselyes  to  the  more  pleasant  task  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  works  of  a  man  of  ge- 
niusy — for  we  snspeot  that  Emerson  is  not 
known  in  this  country  as  he  deserves  to  be. 
With  some  who  have  heard  his  name  cou- 
pled with  that  of  Carlyle,  he  passes  for  a 
sort  of  echo  or  double  of  the  English 
writer.  A  more  independent  and  original 
tliinker  ean  nowhere  in  this  age  be  found. 
This  praise  must,  at  all  events,  be  awarded 
him.  And  even  in  America — which  has 
not  the  reputation  of  generally  overlooking, 
or  underrating,  the  merits  of  her  own 
children — ^we  understand  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  Emerson  is  by  no  means  what  it 
ought  to  be  ;  and  many  critics  there  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  merely  imitative  talent, 
and  demand  a  man  of  genius  of  their  otrn, 
are  not  aware  that  he  stands  there  amongst 
them. 

When  we  accuse  Mr.  Emerson  of  ob- 
scurity, it  is  not  obscurity  of  style  that  we 
mean.  His  style  often  rises — as  our  rea- 
ders have  had  already  opportunities  of 
judging — ^into  a  vivid,  terse,  and  graphic 
eloquence,  agreeably  tinged  at  times  with 
a  poetic  coloring  ;  and  although  he  occa- 
sionally adopts  certain  inversions  which 
are  not  customary  in  modem  prose,  he 
never  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  difficult  or  unintelligible.  But  there 
is  an  obscurity  of  thought — in  the  very 
matter  of  his  writings-^produced  first  by  a 
vein  of  mysticism  which  runs  throughout 
his  works,  and,  secondly,  by  a  manner  he 
sometimes  has  of  sweeping  together  into 
one  paragraph  a  number  of  unsorted  ideas, 
but  scantily  related  to  each  other — bring- 
ing up  his  drag-net  with  all  manner  of  fish 
in  it,  and  depositing  it  then  and  there  be- 
fore us. 

Mysticism  is  a  word  often  so  vaguely 
and  rashly  applied,  that  we  feel  bound  to 
explain  the  sense  in  ^ich  we  use  it.  It  is 
not  because  Mr.  Emerson  is  an  idealist  in 
his  philosophy — what  we  are  in  the  habit,  in 
the  present  day,  of  describing  as  the  Ger- 
man school  of  metaphysics,  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  drawn  his  tenets  from 
the  Germans,  and  more  frequently  quotes 
the  name  of  Plato  than  that  of  Kant  or 
Hegel — ^it  is  not  for  this  we  pronounce  him 
to  be  a  mystic.  Berkeley  was  no  mystic. 
In  support  of  this  philosophy  reasons  may 
be  adduced  which  appeal  to  the  faculties, 
and  are  open  to  the  examination  of  all 


men.  Wo  do  not  pronounce  idealism  to 
be  mystical,  but  we  pronounce  him  to  be  a 
mystic  who  upholds  this,  or  any  other 
philosophy,  upon  grounds  of  conviction  not 
open  to  all  rational  men;  whose  convio- 
tions,  in  short,  rest  upon  some  profound 
intuition,  some  deep  and  peculiar  source  of 
knowledge,  to  which  the  great  multitude  of 
mankind  are  utter  strangers. 

A  man  shall  be  an  idealist »  and  weloome  ; 
we  can  discuss  the  matter  with  him,  we  can 
follow  his  reasonings,  and  if  we  cannot  sus- 
tain ourselves  in  that  nicely-balanced  aerial 
position  he  has  assumed,  poised  above  the 
earth  on  a  needle's  point  of  faith,  we  can  at 
least  apprehend  how  the  more  subtle  meta- 
physician has  contrived  to  accomplish  the 
feat.  But  the  moment  a  man  prodaima 
himself  in  the  possession  of  any  truth 
whatever,  by  an  intuition  of  which  we,  and 
other  men,  find  no  traces  in  our  own  mind, 
then  it  is  that  we  must,  of  force,  abandon 
him  to  the  sole  enjoyment  of  an  illumina- 
tion we  do  not  share,  and  which  he  cannot 
impart.  We  call  him  mystical,  and  he 
calls  us  blind,  or  sense-beclouded.  We 
assume  that  he  pretends  to  see  where  there 
is  no  vision,  and  no  visual  organ;  he  re- 
torts that  it  is  we,  and  the  gross  vulgar, 
who  have  lost,  or  never  attained,  the 
high  faculty  of  vision  which  he  possesses. 
Whether  it  is  Plato  or  Swedenborg,  Pagan 
or  Christian,  who  lays  claim  to  this  ooonlt 
and  oracular  wbdom,  we  must  proclaim  it 
a  delasion.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  that 
these  men  may  be  the  iHte  of  humanityy 
that  they  are  thus  signally  favored  because 
they  have  more  successfully  cultivated  their 
minds  both  intellectually  and  morally,  and 
purified  them  for  the  reception  of  a  closer 
communion  with  the  divine  and  all-sua- 
taining  and  interpenetrating  intelligence, 
than  is  vouchsafed  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
We,  who  have  nothing  but  our  eyesight 
and  our  reason,  we  of  the  multitude  who 
are  not  thus  favored,  can  at  all  events, 
learn  nothing  from  them.  Whether  above 
or  beside  human  reason,  they  are  equally 
remote  from  intellectual  communion.  We 
do  not  recoffnise  their  reason  as  reason, 
nor  their  trutii  as  truth  ;  and  we  call  them 
mptics,  to  express  this  unapproachable  na- 
ture of  their  minds,  this  hopeless  severanoe 
from  intercommunion  of  thought,  from  even 
so  much  of  contact  as  is  requisite  for  the 
hostilities  of  controversy.  These  wisest  of 
mankind  are  in  the  same  predioament  as 
the  maddest  of  mankind;  both  beUeve 
that  they  are  the  only  perfectly  sane,  and 
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that  an  tbe  rest  of  the  world  liave  lost 
their  reason.  The  rest  of  the  world  hold 
the  opposite  opinion,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  in  either  ease  there  is  any  appeal  bnt 
to  the  authority  of  numbers,  to  which,  of 
course,  neither  the  lunatic  nor  the  mystic 
will  submit. 

We  have  frequent  intimations  in  Mr. 
Emerson's  writings  of  this  hieh  intuitiro 
source  of  truth.  Take  the  folloiring  pas- 
sage in  the  Essay  on  Self-reliance  : — 

**  And  now  at  last  the  higbeBt  troth  on  this  sab- 
jeet  remains  oasud,  probably  cannot  be  said;  lor 
ail  that  we  say  is  the  far  off  remembering  of  the 
intuition.  The  thought  by  which  I  can  now  near- 
est approach  to  say  it,  is  this.  When  good  is 
near  yon,  when  you  hare  life  in  yourself,  it  is 
not  by  any  known  or  appointed  way ;  you  shall 
not  discern  the  foot -prints  of  any  other ;  yon  shall 
not  see  the  faee  of  man ;  you  shall  not  hear  any 
name ;  the  way,  the  thought,  the  good,  shall  b« 
wholly  strange  and  new ;  it  shall  exclude  all  other 
being.  Yon  take  the  way  from  man,  not  to  man. 
All  persons  that  ever  existed  are  its  fugitive  minis- 
ters. There  shall  be  no  fear  in  it  Fear  and  hope 
are  alike  beneath  it.  It  asks  nothing.  There  is 
somewhat  low  even  in  hope.  We  are  then  in 
mturn.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  grati- 
tude, nor  properly,  joy.  The  soul  is  raised  over 
passion.  It  seethideritityandtterndimaaHon,  It 
is  a  perceiving  that  Truth  and  Right  are.  Hence 
it  b«x>mes  a  tranquillity  out  of  the  knowing  that 
all  things  go  we  A.  Vast  spaces  of  nature — the 
Atlantic  Ocean —the  South  s4a — vast  intervals  of 
time — ^years — centuries — are  of  no  account  This, 
which  I  think  and  feel,  underlays  that  former  state 
of  life  and  circamstances  as  it  does  underlie  my 
present,  and  will  always  all  circumstances,  and 
what  is  called  life,  and  what  is  called  death." 

Whenever  a  man  begins  by  telling  us 
that  he  cannot  find  language  to  express  his 
meaning  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  has 
no  intelligible  meaning  to  express ;  and 
Mr.  Emerson,  in  the  above  passage,  fully 
bears  out  this  general  obsenration.  ^'  I 
oannot,"  he  says  in  another  place,  *'  I  cannot, 
nor  can  any  man,  speak  precisely  of  things 
so  sublime,  but  it  seems  to  me,  the  wit  of 
man,  his  strength,  his  grace,  his  tendency, 
his  art,  is  the  grace  and  the  presence  of 
God-  It  is  beyond  explanation.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  rapt  saint  is  found 
the  only  logician.  Not  exhortation,  not 
argument,  becomes  our  lips,  but  pasans  of 
joy  and  praise.  But  not  of  adulation ;  we 
are  too  nearly  related  in  the  deep  of  the 
mind  to  that  we  honor.  It  is  God  in  us 
which  checks  the  language  of  petition  by  a 
grander  thought.  In  the  bottom  of  the  heart 
it  i$  said  ^lamj  and  by  me,  O  child!  this 
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fair  body  and  world  of  tUne  stands  and 
grows.  lam:  all  things  are  ndne :  ondM 
mne  are  thine.^ " 

If  we  can  gather  anything  from  this  lan- 
guage, it  must  imply  that  the  individual 
mind  is  consctotis  of  oeing  a  part,  an  ema- 
nation of  the  Divine  mind — ^is  conscious  of 
this  union  or  identity — ^the  pretension  to 
which  species  of  consciousness  is,  in  our 
apprehension,  pure  mysticism. 

But  we  shall  not  weary  our  readers  by 
seeking  further  proofs  of  this  charge  of 
mysticism  ;  for  what  can  be  more  wearisome 
than  to  have  a  number  of  unintelligible 
passages  brought  together  from  different 
and  remote  parts  of  an  author's  works. 
We  pass  to  that  other  cause  of  obscurity  wo 
have  hinted  at, — the  agglomerations  of  a 
multitude  of  unrelated,  or  half-related, 
ideas.  Sometimes  a  whole  paragraph,  and 
a  long  one  too,  is  made  up  of  separate 
fragments  of  thought  or  fancy,  good  or 
amusing,  it  may  be,  in  themselves,  but 
connected  by  the  slightest  and  most  flimsy 
thiread  imaginable.  Glittering  insects  and 
flies  of  all  sorts,  caught  and  held  togeth^ 
in  a  spider's  web,  present  as  much  appear- 
ance of  unity  as  some  of  these  paragraphs 
we  allude  to. 

For  an  example,  we  will  turn  to  the  first 
essay  in  the  series,  that  on  History.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  of  the  whole, 
and  one  which  has  a  more  distinct  aim  and 
purport  than  most  of  them,  and  yet  the 
reader  is  fairly  bewildered  at  times  by  the 
incongruous  assemblage  of  thoughts  pre- 
sented to  him.  It  is  the  drift  of  the  essay 
to  show,  that  the  varied  and  voluminous 
record  of  history  is  still  but  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  inaividual  being 
man,  as  he  existed  yesterday,  as  he  existe 


to-day. 


C( 


A    man,"    he    sa 


ys,  "  is  the 
The  creation 


whole  encydopsddia  of  facts.  

of  a  thousand  forests  is  in  one  acorn,  and 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Gaul,  Britain,  Ame- 
rica, lie  folded  already  in  the  first  ^an* 
Epoch  after  epoch,  camp,  kingdom,  empire, 
republic,  democracy,  are  merely  the  appli- 
cation of  his  manifold  spirit  to  the  manifold 
world."  This  idea  is  explained,  illustrat- 
ed, amplified,  and  very  often  in  a  novel 
and  ingenious  manner.  To  exemplify  the 
necessity  we  feel  to  recognise  oursehes  in 
the  past,  he  says, — ^^  All  inquiry  into  anti- 
quity, all  curiosity  respecting  the  pyramids, 
the  excavated  cities,  Stonehenge,  the  Ohio 
circles,  Mexico,  Memphis,  is  tue  desire  to 
do  away  this  wild,  savage,  and  preposte- 
rous There  or  Then,  and  introduce  in  its 
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plaoe  the  Here  and  the  Now.  It  is  to 
baniali  the  Not  me^  and  supply  the  Mti^  it 
is  to  abolish  difference  and  restore  unity. 
Belzoni  digs  and  measures  in  the  mummy- 
pits  and  pyramids  of  Thebes,  until  he  can 
see  the  end  of  the  difference  between  the 
monstrous  work  and  himself.  When  he  has 
satisfied  himself,  in  general  and  in  detail, 
that  it  was  made  by  such  a  person  as  him- 
self, so  armed  and  so  motived,  and  to  ends 
to  which  he  himself,  in  given  circumstances, 
should  also  have  worked,  the  problem  is 
then  solved,  his  thought  lives  along  the 
whole  line  of  temples  and  sphinxes  and 
catacombs,  passes  through  them  all  like  a 
creative  soul,  with  satisfaction,  and  they 
live  again  to  the  mind,  or  are  noir." 

This  is  good,  but  by  and  by  he  begins  to 
intercalate  all  sorts  of  vagrant  fantasies,  as 
thus: — 

'^  Civil  history,  natwral  histarv^  the  his- 
tory of  art,  and  the  history  of  literature, 
— all  must  be  explained  from  individual 
history,  or  must  remain  words.  There  is 
nothing  but  is  related  to  us,  ndthinff  that 
does  not  interest  us, — ^kingdom,  c<Hlege, 
free,  hortej  or  iron  shoe,  the  roots  of  all 
things  are  in  man.  It  is  in  the  soul  that 
architecture  exists.  Santa  Croce  and  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  are  lame  copies  after  a 
divine  model.  Strasburg  cathedral  is  a 
material  counterpart  of  the  soul  of  Erwin 
of  Steinbach.  The  true  poem  is  the  poet's 
mind,  the  true  ship  is  the  ship-builder," 
and  so  forth.  It  would  be  waste  of  time 
and  words  to  ask  how  '^  tree  and  horse,"  in 
the  same  sense  as  kingdom  and  college,  ean 


cross  his  path,  and  these  lead  to  another 
medley  of  thoughts.  "  These  beautiful  fa- 
bles of  the  Greeks,"  he  says,  ^'  being  proper 
creations  of  the  imagination,  and  not  of  the 
fancy,  are  universal  verities."  And  well 
they  may  be,  whether  of  the  fancy  or  the 
imagination  (and  the  great  distinction  here 
marked  out  between  the  two,  we  do  not 
profess  to  comprehend),  if  each  mind,  in 
every  age,  is  at  liberty  to  interpret  them  as 
it  pleases,  and  with  the  same  unrestrained 
license  that  our  author  takes.  But  how 
can  he  find  here  an  instance  of  the  present 
man  being  written  out  in  history,  when  the 
old  history  or  fable  is  perpetually  to  receive 
new  interpretations,  as  it  is  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation — interpreta- 
tions which  assuredly  were  never  dreamt  of 
by  the  original  inventor  ? 

^'  Apollo  kept  the  flocks  of  Admetus, 
said  the  poets.     Every  man  is  a  divinity 
disiguise,  a  god  playing  the  fool.     It 
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be  said  to  have  ^'  their  roots 


in  man ;"  or 


whether,  when  it  is  said  that  ^'  Strasburg 
cathedral  is  the  material  counterpart  of  the 
soul  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach,"  this  can  pos- 
sibly mean  anything  else  than  the  undoubt- 
ed fact,  that  uie  architect  thought  and  de- 
signed before  he  built. 

This  subject  of  architeeture  comes  sadly 
in  the  way  of  the  author,  and  of  the  reader 
too,  whom  it  succeeds  in  thoroughly  mysti- 
fying. '^  The  Gothic  cathedral  is  a  blos- 
soming in  stone,  subdued  by  the  insatiable 
demand  of  harmony  in  man,  the  mountain 
of  granite  blooms  into  an  eternal  flower, 
with  the  lightness  and  delicate  finish,  as 
well  as  the  aerial  proportions  and  perspec- 
tive of  vegetable  beauty.  In  Hke  manner^ 
all  public  facts  are  to  be  individualized,  all 
private  facts  are  to  be  generalized.  Then 
at  once  history  becomes  fluid  and  true,  and 
biography  deep  and  sublime." 

The  fables  of   Pagan  mythology  next 


seems  as  heaven  had  sent  its  insane  angels 
into  our  world  as  to  an  asylum,  and  here 
they  will  break  out  into  their  native  music, 
and  utter  at  intervals  the  words  they  have 
heard  in  heaven  ;  then  the  mad  fit  returns, 
and  they  mepe  and  wallow  like  dogs. 
Whether  witty  or  wise,  suoh  interpretations 
have  manifestly  nothing  to  do  with  the  fa- 
ble as  it  exists  in  history,  as  part  of  the 
history  of  the  human  mind. 

'*  The  transmigration  of  souls :  that  too 
is  no  fable ;  I  would  it  were.  But  men  and 
women  are  only  half  human.  Every  ani- 
mal of  the  barn-yard,  the  field  and  the 
forest,  of  the  earth  and  of  the  waters  that 
are  under  the  earth,  has  contrived  to  get  a 
footing,  and  to  leave  the  print  of  its  fea- 
tures and  form  in  some  one  or  other  of  these 
upright,  heaven-facing  speakers."  Very 
good ;  only,  if  poets  and  wits  are  to  set 
themselves  to  the  task,  we  should  like  to 
know  what  fable  there  is  in  the  worlds 
whether  the  product  of  imagination  or  fan- 
cy, which  might  not  be  shown  to  abound  in 
eternal  verities. 

Travelling  on  a  little  farther,  we  meet 
with  the  following  paragraph,  some  parts  of 
which  are  to  be  made  intelligible  by  putting 
ourselves  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  ideal- 
istic philosopher ;  but  the  whole  together, 
by  reason  or  the  incongruity  of  its  parts^ 
produces  no  other  eflfect  than  that  of  mere 
and  painful  bewilderment, — 

^  A  man  is  a  bundle  of  relations,  a  knot  of 
roots,  whose  flower  and  fruitage  is  the  world.  AU 
his  faculties  refer  to  natuiea  out  of  him.    AU  hia 
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CKolties  predict  the  world  he  ia  to  inhabit,  as  the 
fine  of  the  fish  foreshow  that  water  eusts,  or  the 
wiogs  of  an  eagle  in  the  egg,  presuppose  a  medi- 
am  hke  air.  Insulate  and  you  destroy  him.  He 
cannot  live  without  a  world.  Put  Napoleon  in 
an  island  prison,  let  bis  faculties  find  no  men  to 
act  on,  no  Alps  to  climb,  no  stake  to  play  for,  and 
he  would  beat  the  air  and  appear  stupid.  Trans- 
port him  to  laige  countries,  dense  population,  com- 
plex interests  and  antagonist  power,  and  you  shall 
see  that  the  man  Napoleon,  bounded,  that  is  by 
anch  a  profile  and  outline,  is  not  the  virtual  Napo- 
icoo.    This  is  but  Talbot's  shadow ; 

'  His  substance  is  not  here : 
For  what  yon  see  is  but  the  smallest  part, 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity; 
Bat  were  the  whole  frame  here, 
It  is  of  such  a  spacioui,  lofty  pitch, 
Tour  loof  were  not  safficient  to  contain  it.' 

Colambos  needs  a  planet  to  shape  his  course  upon. 
Newton  and  Laplace  need  myriads  of  ages  and 
thick-strewn  celestial  areas.  One  may  say,  a 
graritating  solar  system  is  already  prophesied  in 
Sie  nature  of  Newton*s  mind.  Not  less  does  the 
brain  of  Davy  and  Gay-Lussac,  from  childhood 
exploring  always  the  affinities  and  repulsions  of 
parttclea,  anticipate  the  laws  of  oiganization. 
Does  not  the  eye  of  the  human  embryo  predict  the 
fieht?  the  ear  of  Handel  predict  the  witchcraft 
of  harmonic  sound?  Do  not  the  constructive 
fin^rs  of  Watt,  Fulton,  Whittemore,  and  Ark- 
wnght,  predict  the  fusible,  hard,  and  temperable 
texture  of  metals,  the  properties  of  stone,  water, 
and  wood?  the  lovely  attributes  of  the  maiden 
child  predict  the  refinements  and  decorations  of 
civil  society !  Here,  also,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
action  of  man  on  man.  A  mind  might  ponder  its 
thoughts  for  ages,  and  not  sain  so  much  self- 
knowledge  as  tne  passion  of  love  shall  teach  it  in 
a  day.  Who  knows  himself  before  he  has  been 
thrilled  with  indignation  at  an  outrage,  or  has 
heard  an  eloquent  tongue  or  has  shared  the  throb 
of  thousands  in  a  national  exultation  and  alarm  ? 
No  man  can  antedate  his  experience,  or  guess  what 
faculty  or  feeling  a  new  object  shall  unlock,  any 
more  than  he  can  draw  to-day,  the  face  of  a  per- 
son whom  he  shall  see  to-morrow  for  the  first 
time." 

And  the  essay  concludes  by  presenting 
its  leading  idea  in  this  distorted  and  exag- 
gerated shape : — 

«  Thus,  in  all  ways  does  the  soul  concentrate 
and  reproduce  its  treasures  for  each  pupil,  each 
new-born  man.  He,  too,  shall  pass  through  the 
whole  cycle  of  experience^  He  shall  collect  into 
a  focus  the  rays  of  nature.  History  no  longer 
shall  be  a  dull  book.  It  shall  walk  incarnate  in 
every  just  and  wise  man.  You  shall  not  tell  me 
by  languages  and  titles  a  catalogue  of  the  vo- 
lumes you  have  xead.  You  shall  make  me  feel 
what  periods  you  have  lived.  A  man  shall  be 
the  Temple  of  Fame.  He  shall  walk  as  the  poets 
have  described  that  goddess,  in  a  robe  painted  all 
over  with  wonderiol  events  and  experiences; — 


his  own  form  and  features  by  that  exalted  intelli- 
gence shall  be  that  variegated  vest.  I  shall  find  in 
him  the  Foreworld;  in  his  childhood  the  age 
of  gold ;  the  apples  of  knowledge ;  the  Argouao- 
tic  expedition ;  the  calling  of  Abraham ;  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple ;  the  advent  of  Christ ;  dark 
ages;  the  revival  of  letters ;  the  Reformation ;  the 
discovery  of  new  lands ;  the  opening  of  new  sci- 
ences, and  new  regions  in  man.  Ue  shall  be  the 
priest  of  Pan,  and  bring  with  him  into  humble 
cottages  the  blessing  of  the  morning  stars,  and  all 
the  recorded  benefits  of  heaven  and  earth.** 

We  regret  to  say  that  instances  of  this 
painful  obscurity,  of  this  oatrageous  and 
^fantastical  style  of  writing,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  multiply,  were  it  either 
necessary  or  desirable.  We  have  quoted 
sufficient  to  justify  even  harsher  terms  of 
censure  than  we  have  chosen  to  deal  in ; 
sufficient  to  warn  our  readers  who  may 
be  induced,  from  the  favorable  quotations 
we  have  made,  and  shall  continue  to  make, 
to  turn  to  the  works  of  this  author,  that 
it  is  not  all  gold  they  will  find  there,  that 
the  sun  does  not  always  shine  upon  his  page, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  his  writingsinay 
be  little  suited  to  their  taste. 

That  which  forms  the  great  and  ineztin- 

fuishable  charm  of  those  writings  is  the 
ne  moral  temper  they  display,  the  noble 
ardor,  the  high  ethical  tone  they  every* 
where  manifest  and  sustain,  and  especially 
that  loftv  independence  of  his  intellect, 
that  freeaom  of  his  reason  which  the  man 
who  aspires  after  true  cultivation  should 
watch  over  and  preserve  with  the  utmost 
jealousy.  Addressing  the  Divinity  stu- 
dents of  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  he  says, — 

*<  Let  me  admonish  you  first  of  all,  to  go  alone : 
to  refuse  the  good  models,  even  those  most  sacred  in 
the  imagination  of  men,  and  daie  to  love  God  with- 
out mediator  or  veil.  Friends  enough  you  will 
find,  who  will  hold  up  to  your  emulation  Wesleys 
and  Oberlins,  saints  and  prophets.  Thank  God 
for  these  good  men,  but  say,  **  I  also  am  a  roan.** 
Imitation  cannot  eo  above  its  model.  The  imita- 
tor dooms  himself  to  hopeless  mediocrity.  The 
inventor  did  it  because  it  was  natural  to  him ;  and 
so  in  him  it  has  a  charm.  In  the  imitator,  some- 
thing else  is  natural,  and  he  bereaves  himself  of 
his  own  beauty,  to  come  short  of  another 
man's 

**  Let  us  not  aim'at  common  degrees  of  merit. 
Can  we  not  leave  to  such  as  love  it  the  virtue  that 
glitters  for  the  commendation  of  society,  and  our- 
selves pierce  the  deep  soiitudes^of  absolute  ability 
and  worth  ?  We  easily  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
goodness  in  society.  Society's  praise  can  be 
cheaplv  secured,  and  almost  all  men  are  content 
with  those  easy  merits ;  but  the  instant  effect  of 
conversing  with  God,  will  be  to  put  them  away. 
There  are  sublime- merits ;  persons  who  are  not 
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acton,  not  spealTenu  bat  influences ;  persons  too 
great  for  fame,  for  display;  who  disdain  elo- 
qnenoe ;  to  whom  all  we  call  art  and  artist  seems 
too  nearly  allied  to  show  and  by-ends,  to  the  ex- 
ag^ration  of  the  finite  and  soAfish,  and  toss  of  the 
universal.  The  orators,  the  poets,  the  comman- 
ders, encroach  on  us  only,  as  fair  women  do,  by 
oar  allowance  and  homage.  Slight  them  by  pre- 
occupation of  mind, — silent  them,  as  you  can  well 
afford  to  do,  by  high  and  uniyersal  aims,  and  they 
instantly  feel  that  you  have  right,  and  that  it  is  in 
lower  places  that  they  must  shine.  They  also 
feel  your  right;  for  they,  with  you,  are  open  to 
the  influx  of  the  all-knowing  spirit,  which  anni- 
hilates before  its  broad  noon  the  little  shades  and 
gradations  of  intelligence  in  the  compositions  we 
call  wiser  and  wisest. 

*'In  such  high  communion,  let  us  studv  the 
grand  strokes  of  rectitude;  a  bold  benevolence, 
and  independence  of  friends,  so  that  not  the  unjust 
wishes  of  those  who  love  us  shall  impair  our 
freedom  ;  but  we  shall  resist,  for  truth's  sake,  the 
freest  flow  of  kindness,  and  appeal  to  sympathies 
liar  in  advance.  And,  what  is  the  highest  form  in 
which  we  know  this  beautiful  element  ? — a  certain 
aolidity  of  merit  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  opin- 
ion, and  which  is  so  essentially  and  manifestly 
virtue,  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  right, 
the  brave,  the  generous  step  will  be  taken  by  it, 
and  nobody  thinks  of  commending  it.  You  would 
compliment  a  coxcomb  doing  a  good  act,  but  you 
would  not  praise  an  angel.  The  silence  that  ac- 
cepts merits  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
is  the  highest  applause." 

Nothing  bat  the  neoessity  to  husband 
our  space  prevents  us  from  quoting  other 
passages  of  the  same  noble  strain. 

There  is  an  Essay  on  Love  which  has 
highly  pleased  us,  and  from  which  we  wish 
to  make  some  extracts.  To  a  man  of  ge- 
nius the  old  subjects  are  always  new.  The 
romance  and  enthusiasm  of  the  passion  is 
here  quite  freshly  and  vividly  portrayed, 
while  the  great  moral  end  of  that  charming 
exaggeration  which  every  lover  makes  of 
the  beauty  and  exoellence  of  his  mistress, 
is  finely  pointed  out.  There  is  both  po- 
etry and  philosophy  in  the  essay — as  our 
readers  shall  judgis  for  themselves  f^om  the 
following  extracts.  We  do  not  always  mark 
the  omissions  we  make  for  the  sake  of  eco- 
nomy of  space,  nor  always  cite  the  passages 
in  the  order  they  appear  in  the  essay. 

«  What  fastens  attention,  in  the  intercourse  of 
life,  like  any  passage  betraying  action  between 
two  parties  ?  Perhaps  we  never  saw  them  before, 
and  never  shall  meet  them  again.  But  we  see 
them  exchange  a  glance,  or  betray  a  deep  emotion, 
and  we  are  no  longer  strangers.  We  undentand 
them  and  take  the  warmest  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  romance,  AU  mankind  love  a  lover. 
The  earliest  demonstrations  of  complacency  and 


kindness  are  nature's  most  winnine  pictures.  It 
is  the  dawn  of  civility  and  grace  in  the  coarse  and 
rustic.  The  rude  village  boy  teases  the  girls 
about  the  school-house  door; — but  to-day  he 
comes  running  into  the  entry,  and  meets  one  fair 
child  arranging  her  satchel :  he  holds  her  books 
to  help  her,  and  instantly  it  seems  to  him  as  if 
she  removed  herself  from  him  infinitely,  and  was 
a  sacred  precinct.  Among  the  throng  of  girls  be 
runs  rudely  enough,  but  one  alone  distances  him  ; 
and  these  two  little  neighbora  that  were  so  close 
just  now.  have  learned  to  respect  each  other's  per- 
sonality.'* ^ 

As  is  ever  the  case  when  men  describe 
what  is,  or  might  be  an  exquisite  happi- 
ness, there  steals  a  melanoholy  over  the 
description;  and  our  author  makes  it  a 
primary  condition. 

<*  That  we  must  leave  a  too  close  and  lin^ring 
adherence  to  the  actual,  to  facts,  and  stuoy  the 
sentiment  as  it  appeared  in  hope,  and  not  history. 
Let  any  man  go  t»ck  to  those  delicious  relations 
which  make  tne  beauty  of  his  life,  which  have 

fiven  him  sincerest  instruction  and  nourishment* 
e  will  shrink,  and  shrink.  Alas!  1  know 
not  why,  but  infinite  compunctions  imbitter  in 
mature  life  all  the  remembrances  of  budding  sen- 
timent, and  cover  every  beloved  name.  Everything 
is  beautiful  seen  from  the  point  of  the  intellect,  or 
as  truth.  But  all  is  sour,  as  seen  from  experience. 
It  is  strange  how  painful  is  the  actual  world, — the 
painful  kingdom  of  time  and  space.  There  dwell 
care,  canker,  and  fear.  With  thoushty  with  the 
ideal,  is  immortal  hilarity,  the  rose  of  joy.  Round 
it  all  the  muses  sing.  Butlwith  names  and  persona 
and  the  partial  interests  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  ia 
grief. 

■*  But  be  our  experience  in  particulara  what  it 
may,  no  man  ever  forgot  the  visitations  of  that 
power  to  his  heart  and  brain  which  created  aU 
things  new ;  which  was  the  dawn  in  him  of  mu- 
sic, poetry,  and  art ;  which  made  the  face  ot  nature 
radiant  with  purple  light,  the  morning  and  the 
night  varied  enchantments ;  when  a  single  tone  of 
one  voice  could  make  the  heart  beat,  and  the  most 
trivial  circumstance  associated  with  one  form,  is 
put  in  the  amber  of  memory;  tohen  toe  became  all 
eye  when  one  toot  preeeni^  and  all  memory  iohen 
one  toas  gone ;  when  the  youth  becomes  a  watcher 
of  windows,  and  studious  of  a  glove,  a  veil,  a  rib- 
bon, or  the  wheels  of  a  carriage ;  when  no  place 
is  too  solitary,  and  none  too  silent  for  him  who 
has  richer  company  and  sweeter  conversation  in 
his  new  thoughts,  than  any  old  friends*  though 
best  and  purest,  can  give  him ;  when  all  buai- 
ness  seemed  an  impertinence,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  running  to  and  froin  the  streets  meie 
pictures. 

**  Fof,  though  the  celestial  rapture  falling  out  of 
heaven,  seizes  only  upon  those  of  tender  age,  and 
althou^  a  beauty,  overpowering  all  analysis  or 
comparison,  and  putting  us  quite  b^nde  oorselvesi 
we  can  seldom  see  after  thirty  years,  vet  the  re- 
membrance of  these  vlsioDS  outlast  all  other  re* 
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membnuieeR,  and  ia  a  wieath  of  flowen  on  the 
ddefll  brows." 

^  And  on  thia  matter  of  beanty,  how  inse- 
jkioiia  and  Ml  of  feeling  are  the  following 
reflections : — 

*'  Wonderfnl  is  its  cbarro.  It  seems  sufficient 
to  itself.  The  lorer  cannot  paint  his  maiden  to 
his  fancy  poor  and  solitary.  Like  a  tree  in  flow- 
er, so  macb  soft,  budding,  informing  loTtliness,  is 
society  for  itself,  and  $he  teaches  his  eye  w&y  Beau- 
ty  was  ever  painted  witit  Lcme»  and  Graces  at- 
tendingher  steps.  Her  existence  makes  the  world 
rich.  Though  she  extrudes  all  other  persons  from 
his  attention  as  cheap  and  unworthy,  yet  she  in- 
demnifiea  him  by  carrying  out  her  own  being  into 
somewhat  impersonal ;  so  that  the  maiden  stands 
to  him  for  a  representation  of  all  select  things  and 
▼irtues.  For  that  reason  the  lover  sees  never  per- 
sonal  resembkmcesin  his  mistress  to  her  kindred  or 
to  others.  His  friends  find  in  her  a  likeness  to  her 
mother  or  her  sisters,  or  to  persons  not  of  her 
blood.  The  lover  sees  no  resemblance  except  to 
summer  evenings  and  diamond  mornings,  to  rain- 
bows and  the  song  of  birds. 

*«  Beauty  is  e?er  that  divine  thing  the  ancients 
esteemed  it  It  is,  they  said,  the  flowering  of  yir- 
toe.  Who  can  analyze  the  nameless  charm  which 
fiances  from  one  and  another  face  and  form? 
We  are  touched  with  emotions  of  tenderness  and 
complacency,  but  we  cannot  find  whereat  this 
emotion,  this  wandering  gleam  points.  It  is  de- 
stroyed for  the  imagination  by  any  attempt  to  refer 
it  to  oivanization.  Nor  does  it  point  to  any  rela- 
tions of  friendship  or  love  that  society  knows  or 
has,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  quite  other  and 
unattainable  sphere,  to  relations  of  transcendent 
delicacy  and  sweetness*  a  true  faerie  land ;  to  what 
roses  and  violets  hint  and  foreshadow.  We  can- 
not get  at  beauty.  Its  nature  is  like  opaline  doves'- 
peck  lustres,  hovering  and  evanescent.  Herein 
it  resembles  the  most  excellent  things,  which  all 
have  this  rainbow  character,  defying  all  attempts 
at  aopropriation  and  use.  What  else  did  Jean 
Paul  Richter  signify  when  he  said  to  music, 
*Awa3r!  away!  thou  speakest  to  me  of  things 
which  in  all  my  endless  life  I  have  fonnd  not,  and 
shall  not  find.'  The  same  fact  may  be  observed  in 
every  work  of  the  plastic  arts.  The  statue  is  then- 
beautiful,  when  it  begins  to  be  incomprehensible, 
when  it  is  passing  out  of  criticism,  and  can  no 
longer  be  defined  by  compass  and  measuring 
Wand,  but  demands  an  active  imagination  to  go 
with  it,  and  to  say  what  it  is  in  the  act  of  doing. 
The  god  or  hero  of  the  sculptor  is  always  repre- 
sented in  a  transition /rom  that  which  is  represent- 
abie  to  the  sense  to  that  which  is  not.  Then  first 
it  ceases  to  be  a  stone. 

•*  So  must  it  be  with  personal  beauty  which  love 
wonhips.  Then  first  is  it  charming  and  itself 
when  it  dissatisfies  us  with  any  end;  when  it 
becomes  a  story  without  an  end ;  when  it  suggests 
gleams  and  visions,  and  not  evthly  satisfactions ; 
when  it  seems 


*  Too  bright  and  good 
For  human  natorrs  daily  food  f 


when  it  makes  the  beholder  feel  his  un worthiness ; 
when  he  cannot  feel  his  right  to  it,  though  he 
were  Cassar ;  he  cannot  feel  more  right  to  it,  than 
to  the  firmament  and  the  splendors  of  a  sunset." 

But  this  dream  of  love  is  but  one  scene 
in  the  play ;  and  our  author  ooncludes  his 
essay  by  pointing  out  what  is,  or  should  be, 
the  denouement  of  the  drama. 

"  Meantime,  as  life  wears  on,  it  proves  a  game 
of  permutation  and  combination  of  all  possible  po- 
sitions of  the  parties  to  extort  all  the  resources  of 
each,  and  acquaint  each  with  the  whole  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  other.  Fbr,  it  is  the  nature 
and  end  of  this  relation,  that  they  should  represent 
the  human  race  to  each  other. 

"  At  last  they  discover  that  all  which  at  first 
drew  them  together, —those  once  sacred  features, 
that  magical  play  of  charms,  was  deciduous,  had 
a  prospective  end,  like  the  scaffolding  by  which 
the  house  was  buih ;  and  the  purification  of  the 
intellect  and  the  heart,  from  year  to  year,  is  the 
real  marriage  foreseen  and  prepared  from  the  first, 
add  wholly  above  their  consciousness.  Looking 
at  these  aims  with  which  two  persons,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  so  variously  and  correlatively  gifted,  are 
shut  up  in  one  house  to  spend  in  the  nuptial  soci- 
aty  forty  or  fifty  vears,  I  ao  not  wonder  at  the  em- 
phasis with  which  the  heart  prophesies  this  crisis 
trom  early  infancy — at  the  profuse  beauty  with 
which  the  instincts  deck  the  nuptial  bower,  and 
nature  and  intellect  and  art  emulate  each  other 
in  the  gifts  and  the  melody  they  bring  to  the 
epithalamium.  Thus  are  we  put  in  training  for  a 
love  which  knows  not  sex,  nor  person,  nor  par- 
tiality, but  which  seeketh  virtue  and  wisdom  every- 
where, to  the  end  of  increasing  virtue  and  wisdom.'* 

If  there  is  some  of  the  idetU  in  this  ao- 
count  given  of  love  and  matrimony,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  noble  truth  in  it.  And 
surely  in  proportion  as  the  sentament  of  love 
is  renned  and  spiritualized,  so  also  ought 
the  moral  culture,  to  which  it  is  subser- 
viAt,  to  be  pure  and  elevated. 

The  longest  essay  in  the  collection,  and 
that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  more 
formidable  character  of  a  treatise,  is  thai 
entitled  *'  Nature."  This  exhibits,  so  to 
speak,  the  practical  point  of  view  of  an 
idealist.  The  idealist  has  denied  the  sub- 
stantial, independent  existence  of  a  mate- 
rial world,  but  he  does  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  phenomenal  world.  The  Divine 
Nature  reveals  itself  in  the  twofold  form  of 
finite  mind  and  this  phenomenal  world. 
Thus,  we  believe,  we  may  express  the  ge- 
neral creed  of  these  philosophers,  though  it 
is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  act  as  inters 
preter  to  this  class  of  thinkers :  they  are 
rarely  satbfied  with  any  expressionB  of 
their  owiif  and  are  not  ukely  to  be  oon- 
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tested  with  those  of  any  other  person.  This 
phenomenal  world  has  for  its  final  eanse  the 
development  and  education  of  the  finite 
mind.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  which 
a  realist  could  say  of  the  utility  olf  nature 
can  be  advanced  also  by  the  idealist  He 
has  his  practical  point  of  view,  and  can  dis- 
course, as  Mr.  Emerson  does  here,  on  the 
various  "  uses"  of  nature,  which,  he  says, 
"  admit  of  being  thrown  into  the  following 
classes  : — commodity,  beauty,  language, 
and  discipline." 

We  have  not  the  least  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding further  with  an  analysis  of  this  es- 
say ;  as  we  have  already  intimated  the  value 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  writings  appears  to  us  to 
consist  in  the  beauty  and  truthfulness  of  in- 
dividual passages,  not  at  all  in  his  system, 
or  any  prolonged  train  of  reasoning  he  may 
adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  pro- 
duction without  being  delighted  and  ar- 
rested by  a  number  of  these  individual  pas- 
sages sparkling  with  thought  or  fancy;  it 
would  be  equally  impossible  to  gather  from 
it  as  a  whole,  any  thing  satisfactory  or 
complete. 

On  the  beauty  of  nature  he  is  always  elo- 
quent ;  he  is  evidently  one  who  intensely 
feels  it.  "  Every  day,  the  sun ;  and,  after 
sunset,  night  and  the  stars.  Ever  the 
winds  blow,  ever  the  grass  grows."  The 
shows  of  heaven  and  earth  are  with  him  a 
portion  of  daily  life.  "  In  the  woods  is 
perpetual  youth."  "  We  talk,"  he  says  in 
another  place,  "  with  accomplished  persons 
who  appear  to  be  strangers  in  nature.  The 
cloud,  the  tree,  the  turf,  the  bird,  are  not 
theirs,  have  nothing  of  them ;  the  world  is 
only  their  lodging  and  table."  No  such 
stranger  is  our  poet  philosopher.  "  Cross- 
ing a  bare  common,  in  twilight,  under  a 
clouded  sky,  without  having  in  my  thoughts 
any  occurrence  of  special  good  fortune,  I 
have  enjoyed  a  perfect  exhileration.  Al- 
most I  fear  to  think  how  glad  I  am." 

The  only  quotation  we  shall  make  from 
the  essay  on  "  Nature,"  shall  be  one  where 
he  treats  of  this  subject — 


finitude  which  it  hath,  like  space  and  time,  will 
make  all  matter  gay.  Bat  besides  this  general 
grace  diffused  over  nature,  almost  all  the  individaal 
forms  are  an^reeable  to  the  eye,  as  is  proved  by  our 
endless  imitations  of  some  of  them  ^  as  the  acorn, 
the  grape,  the  pine-cone,  the  wheat-ear,  the  egg* 
the  wings  and  forms  of  most  birds,  the  lion's  claw, 
the  serpent,  the  butterfly,  sea-shells,  flames,  clouds, 
buds,  leaves,  and  the  forms  of  many  trees,  as  the 
palm. 

"  The  influence  of  the  forms  and  actions  in  na- 
ture is  s6  needful  to  man  that,  in  its  lowest  func- 
tions, it  seems  to  lie  on  the  confines  of  Commodity 
and  Beauty.  To  the  body  and  mind  which  have 
been  cramped  by  noxious  work  or  company, 
nature  is  medicinal  and  restores  their  tone.  The 
tradesman,  the  attorney,  comes  out  of  the  din  and 
craft  of  the  street,  and  sees  the  sky  and  the  woods, 
and  is  a  man  again.  In  their  eternal  calm  he  finds 
himself.  The  health  of  the  eye  seems  to  demand 
a  horizon.  We  are  never  tirea  so  long  as  we  can 
see  far  enough. 

"  But  in  other  hours  nature  satisfies  the  soul 
purely  by  its  loveliness,  and  without  any  mixture 
of  corporeal  iienefit.  I  have  seea  the  spectacle  of 
morning  from  the  hill-top  over  against  my  house, 
from  dav- break  to  sunrise,  with  emotions  which 
an  angel  might  share.  The  long  slender  bare  of 
cloud  float  like  fishes  in  the  sea  of  crimson  light. 
From  the  earth,  as  a  shore,  I  look  out  into  that 
silent  sea.  I  seem  to  partake  its  rapid  transforma- 
tions ;  the  active  enchantment  reaches  my  dust, 
and  I  dilate  and  conspire  with  the  mornine  wind. 
How  does  nature  deify  us  with  a  few  and  cheap 
elements  !  Give  me  health  and  a  day,  and  I  wul 
make  the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous.  The  dawn 
is  my  Assyria,  the  sunset  and  moonrise  my  Pa- 
phos,  and  unimaginable  realms  of  faerie." 


*<  A  nobler  want  of  man  is  served  by  nature, — 
namely,  the  love  of  beauty.  Such  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  all  things,  or  such  the  plastic  power  of  the 
human  eye,  that  theprimar]^form,as  the  sky,  the 
mountain,  the  trees,  the  animal,  give  us  a  delight 
in  and  for  themselves :  a  pleasure  arising  from 
outline,  color,  motion,  ana  grouping.  And  as 
Che  eye  is  the  best  composer,  so  lirht  is  the  first  of 
painters.  There  is  no  object  so  foul  that  intense 
light  vfiU  not  make  beautiful.  And  the  stimu- 
hi$  it  affonls  to  the  sense,  and  a  sort  of  in- 


Mr.  Emerson  has  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  and  it  has  been  generally  admitted 
that  he  has  not  succeeded  inverse.     But 
there  are  touches  of  charming  poetry  in  his 
prose.     This  discrepancy,  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  met  with,  must  result,  we  pre- 
sume, from  an  inaptitude   to  employ  the 
forms  of  verse,  so  that  the  style,  instead  of 
being  invigorated,  and  polished,  and  con- 
centrated by  the  necessary  attrition  to  line 
and  metre,    becomes    denaturalized,    con- 
strained,  crude,  and  unequal.     We  have 
looked  through  this  volume  of  poems,  but 
we  should  certainly  not  be  adding  to  the 
reputation  of  the  author  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  it.     If  we  wi^ed  to  find  instances  of 
the  poetry  of  Emerson,  we  should  still  seek 
for  them  in  his  prose  essays.     Thus    he 
says: — 

'*  In  this  pleasing  contrite  wood-life  which 
God  allows  me,  let  me  record,  day  by  day,  my 
honest  thought,  without  prospect  or  retro- 
spect, and  I  cannot  doubt  it  will  be  found 
symmetrical,  though  I  mean  it  not  and  see 
it  not.  7%e  nooiloio  over  my  window  thould 
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interweave  that  thread  or  ^traxo  he  carries  in 
his  bill  into  mu  web  aUo.^^ 

''  Our  moooB,"  he  sajs,  ^'  do  not  believe 
in  each  other.  To-daj  1  am  fnll  of  thoughts  ; 
but  yesterday  I  saw  a  dreary  yacnity  in  this 
direction  in  which  now  I  see  so  much ;  and 
a  month  hence,  I  doubt  n^t,  I  shall  wonder 
who  he  was  that  wrote  so  many  continuous 
pages.  Alas  for  this  infirm  faith,  this  will 
not  strenuous,  this  vast  ebb  of  a  vast  flow ! 
/  am  God  in  natwre — /  am  a  weed  by  the 
wo///" 

"  A  lady,"  he  writes  on  another  occasion, 
^  with  whom  I  was  riding  in  the  forest,  said 
to  me  that  the  woods  always  seemed  to  her 
to  waity  as  if  the  genii  who  inhabit  them 
suspended  their  deeds  until  the  wajrfarer  has 
packed  onward.  This  ]b  precisely  the  thought 
which  poetry  has  celebrated  in  the  dance  of 
the  fairies  which  breaks  off  on  the  approach 
of  human  feet."  The  lady  had  a  true  poetic 
feeling.  And  the  following  thought  is  illus- 
trated by  a  very  happy  image  : 

^*  In  man,  we  still  trace  the  rudiments  or 
hints  of  all  that  we  esteem  badges  of  servi- 
tude in  the  lower  races,  yet  in  him  they  en- 
hance his  nobleness  and  grace;  as  lo  in 
iElschylus,  transformed  to  a  cow,  offends  the 
imagination,  but  how  changed  when  as  Isis 
in  Egypt  she  meets  Jove,  a  beautiful  woman, 
with  nothing  of  the  metamorphosis  left  but 
tiie  limar  horns,  as  the  splendid  ornament 
of  her  brows !" 

In  his  philosophy,  we  have  seen  that  Mr. 
Emerson  is  an  idealist,  something,  too,  of  a 
pantheist.  In  tneology,  we  have  heard  him 
described  as  a*  Unitarian ;  but  although  the 
Unitarians  of  America  differ  more  widely 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  than  the  same  denomination  of 
men  in  this  country,  we  presume  there  is  no 
body  of  Unitarians  with  whom  our  philoso- 
pher would  fraternize,  or  who  would  receive 
him  amongst  their  ranks.  His  Christianity 
appears  rather  to  be  of  that  description 
which  certain  of  the  Germans,  one  section 
of  the  Hegelians,  for  instance,  have  found 
reconcilable  with  their  Pantheistic  philoso- 
phy. It  is  well  for  him  that  he  writes  in  a 
tolerant  age,  that  he  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance a  generation  too  soon  ;  the  pilgrim 
&thers  woidd  certainly  have  burnt  him  at 
the  stake  ^  he  would  have  died  the  death  of 
Giordano  Bruno.  And  we  believe — if  the 
spirit  of  his  writings  be  any  test  of  the  spirit 
of  the  man — that  he  would  have  suffered  as 
a  martyr,  rather  than  have  foregone  the 
freedom  and  the  truthfrdness  of  bis  thought. 
His  essays  are  replete  with  passages  such  as 


this : — ^'^  God  offers  to  every  mind  its  choice 
between  truth  and  repose.  Take  which  you 
please— you  ean  never  have  both.  Between 
these,  as  a  pendulum,  man  oscillates  ever. 
He  in  whom  the  love  of  repose  predominates, 
will  accept  the  first  creed,  the  first  philosophy, 
the  first  political  party  he  meets, — ^most 
likely  his  father's.  He  gets  rest,  commo* 
dity,  and  reputation ;  but  he  shuts  the  door 
of  truth.  He  in  whom  the  love  of  truth 
predominates,  will  keep  himself  aloof  from 
all  moorings  and  afloat.  He  will  abstain 
from  dogmatism,  and  recognise  all  the  op- 
posite negations,  between  which,  as  wallEr, 
his  bein^  is  swung.  He  submits  to  the 
inconvemence  of  suspense  and  imperfect 
opinion,  but  he  is  a  candidate  for  truth,  as 
the  other  is  not,  and  he  respects  the  hi^est 
law  of  his  being." 

We  gather  from  what  little  has  reached 
us  of  his  biography,  that  he  has  in  fact 
sacrificed  somewhat  of  the  commodity  of 
this  life,  to  this  '^  higher  law  of  its  being." 
In  a  work  which  has  just  fiiUen  into  our 
hands,  entitled  ^^The  Prose  Writers  of 
America;  with  a  Survey  of  the  Intellectual 
History y  Condition^  and  Prospects  of  the 
Country,  by  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,^^  wb 
find  the  following  scanty  account  of  Emer- 
son :  ''  He  is  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man of  Boston,  and  in  1821,  when  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  University.  Having  turned  his 
attention  to  theology,  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  one  of  the  congregations  of  his 
native  city,  but  embracing  soon  after  some 
peculiar  views  in  regard  to  the  forms  of 
worship,  he  abandoned  his  profession,  and 
retiring  to  the  quiet  village  of  Concord,  after 
the  manner  of  an  Arabian  prophet,  gave 
himself  up  to  '  thinking,'  preparatory  to  his 
appearance  as  a  revelator."  Which  meagre 
narrative,  not  very  happily  told,  leads  us  to 
infer  that  the  recluse  of  Concord  has  lived 
up  to  the  high  spirit  of  his  own  tejiching. 

It  is  semarkable  that  Mr.  Griswold,  in 
the  prefatory  essay  which  he  entitles  7%e 
Intellectual  History^  Condition,  and  Pros-- 
pects  of  the  Country,  although  he  has  intro- 
dilced  a  host  of  writers  of  all  grades,  some 
of  whom  will  be  heard  of  in  England  for  the 
first  time,  never  once  mentions  the  name  of 
Emerson !  Yet,  up  to  this  moment^ 
America  has  not  given  to  the  world  anything 
which,  in  point  of  origiaal  genius,  is  com- 
parable to  his  writings.  That  she  has  a 
thousand  minds  better  buUt  up,  whose  more 
equal  culture  and  whose  more  sober  opin- 
ions one  might  prefer  to  have, — this  is  not 
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the  question — but  in  that  highest  depftrtment 
of  reflectiye  genius,  where  t£o  power  is  given 
to  impart  new  insights  into  truth,  or  make 
old  truths  look  new,  he  stands  hitherto 
nnriyalled  in  his  country  ;  he  has  no  equal 
and  no  second. 

Very  popular  he  perhaps  never  may  be- 
come; but  we  figure  to  ourselves  that,  a 
century  hence,  he  will  be  recognised  as  one 
of  those  old  favorite  writers  whom  the  more 
thoughtful  spirits  read,  not  so  much  as 
teachers,  but  as  noble-minded  companions 
and  friends,  whose  aberrations  have  been 
ions  ago  conceded  and  forgiven.  Men  will 
reaa  him  then,  not  for  his  pnilosophy, — ^they 
will  not  care  two  straws  for  his  idealism  or 
his  pantheism :  they  will  know  that  they  are 
there,  and  there  they  will  leave  them — ^but 
they  will  read  him  for  those  genuine  confes- 
sions of  one  spirit  to  another,  that  are  often 
breathed  in  his  writings;  for  those  lofty 
sentiments  to  which  all  hearts  respond ;  for 
those  truths  which  make  their  way  through 
all  systems,  and  in  all  ages. 


A  RoMAM  Rblic. — ^A  Roman  sword  blade,  in  a 
beautiful  state  of  preservation,  has  been  dug  up  at 
the  gas  stAtioo,  Bath.  It  is  of  brass,  the  metal  beau- 
tifully tempered  to  almost  the  fineness  of  steel,  and 
bears  evidence  of  havinfif  been  richly  plated  with 
pold.  It  is  about  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and,  sare 
one  indentation  of  the  edge,  caused  by  the  implement 
of  the  workman  who  turned  it  up,  is  as  perf(»ct,  from 
hilt  to  point,  as  when  it  first  left  the  hands  of  the 
artificer.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Har- 
ris, of  Southgate^street,  who,  we  believe,  intends  to 
transmit  it  to  the  Archieological  Society. 

MoNASTto  Institution  in  Glasgow. — Another 
monastic  educational  institution  is  to  be  fbunded  in 
Glasgow.  One  of  the  "merchant  princes,''  Mr. 
Alexander  Hermitage,  has  left  nearly  £60,000  to 
«ndow  a  hospital  for  the  '*  education,  clothing,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  support  of  poor  children  of  both 
sexes"  in  the  city.  By  all  means,  let  really  jxwr 
children  hare  tuition,  clothes  and  food  for  nothing, 
but  let  there  be  no  estrangement  from  tha  parental 
roof— especially  let  therebe  no  more  taking  of  chil- 
dren from  homes  already  comfortaUe,  in  otder  that 
coiapetent  but  penurious  parents  may  shift  a  natural 
bunien  from  their  own  proper  shonldeis,  and  so,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  independence  and  of  thair  childten*s 
affection,  bring  about  the  eleemosynary  up-briagiag 
cf  their  own  flesh  and  blooA^^Daily  Ntws. 

Tb£  Paooaan  or  LiyaaMOL/— A  Liyerpool  pa- 
per has  Dttblished  the  following  statitties  oi  the 
growth  eft  the  commerce  of  LaiyerpooL  The  popu* 
Ution  in  1831  was  905,964:  in  ld46  it  had  nearly 
doubled,  being  368,65&.  Tlie  reyenue  produced  by 
the  corpontioapropeity  was  46,9681;  in  1847,  it  was 
»,336ll  The  town  duet  weie  in  1831, 49|»t.;  in 
l847  thej  were  nearly  double^  the  amount  being 


97,219{.  The  dock  leyenue,  in  1831,  was  183,4862., 
and,  although  the  rates  were  reduced  38|  per  cent, 
in  1836,  they  produced  this  year,  244,4352.  In  1831 
we  had  111  acres  of  water  space  in  our  docks ;  we 
haye  now  180  acres.  witbl4  mues  of  lineal  quay  space. 
The  shipping  of  the  port  was,  in  1831, 13,637  yea- 
sels;  it  is  now,  20,889  yessels.    The  tonnage  of  the 

Sort  was,  in  1831,  1,592,436  tons,  and  in  1847, 
,351,539.  The  cotton  imported  was,  in  1831,  793.- 
463  bales,  and  in  1846, 1 ,134,081  bales.  Yet  with 
all  this  wealth,  the  home  of  misery  and  disease— the 
most  unhealthy  town  of  the  kingdom— its  gentlemen 
only  ayeraging  35  years  of  life,  its  tradesmen  only 
29,  its  artisans  only  15 !  The  ayerage  of  mortality 
in  all  England  being  only  1  to  45— in  Liyerpool.  1 
to  29;  haying  thousands  of  cellars  whose  squalid  in- 
mates appear  the  yictims  of  famine  and  |Kstilenoe; 
Truly,  thou  art  rich  in  bank  notes  and  cotton  bales, 
but 

<*  ni  ftrts  Uie  ISBd,  to  haateDinif  ilia  a  prey, 
WlMie  wisMh  ■fltTiinnhtM,  SMHiun  dtny!" 

T^E  ELicraic  Clock. — ^This  inyention  is  said  to 
be  the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to  the  long-talked* 
of  **  perpetual  motion."  "JThe  inyentor  states  that  a 
solia  three-feet  cube  of  zinc,  and  a  corresponding 
surface  of  copper,  placed  deep  in  the  ground  soine 
distance  apart,  and  joined  by  a  strong  wire,  well  in- 
sulated and  protected  from  moisture,  would  inaii- 
tute  a  source  of  electricity  which  would  moye  the 
pendulum  through  seyeral  hundred  years.  It  is  said 
that  these  clocks  may  be  moyed  simnltaaeonsly 
throughout  the  whole  country  where  wires  are  laid 
down  for  the  purpose,  so  that  Greenwich  time  may 
Ue  eyerywhere  kept  This  would  beefiected  br 
haying  a  pjendulum  set  in  motion  by  the  electrfo 
current,  which,  once  regulated,  would  by  a  number 
of  wires,  set  in  motion  any  number  of  clocks,  and 
thus  each  dial  would  present  an  exact  fac  simile  of 
eyery  other  dial  connected  with  the  apparatus. 
These  clocks  will  work  for  years  withottt  attention, 
atid  may  be  made  of  any  dimensions.  At  the  Tele- 
graph Company's  office  are  two  clocks  which  haye 
been  working  upwards  of  seven  months,  and  not 
yaried  half  a  second  during  ^e  whole  time ! 

By  the  telegraph  two  clocks,  being  two  hundred 
miles  apart,  can  be  compared  as  accurately  as  if 
they  were  in  adjoining  rooms.  The  time  required  for 
the  electric  fluid  to  trayd  a  distance  of  ^  miles 
is  so  small  a  fraction  of  a  second,  that  it  is  imper* 
ceptible. 

Cvaious  List  or  Vessels.'— The  shipping  (saya 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas)  of  this  period,  consistai  of  snip, 
cogs,  galleys,  barges,  crayers,  flutes,  or  fluyes,  balm- 
gers,  pinnaces,  shutes,  dogsers,  hulks,  lynes^  keels, 
segboats,  fishing-boats,  hook-boats,  liques^  lighten, 
pickards,  lode^ips,  yissiers,  and  butses,  but  the  two 
latter  are  rarely  mentioned  after  the  middle  of  the 
fburtecnth  century. 

The  EoiKBuaoR  Rayisw.— The  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  News  writes :  *^The  fidinbnigh 
Reyiew  has  now  only  a  nominal  connexion  with 
Bdinburgh.  On  the  insolyency  of  Messrs.  Consta- 
ble and  Ca,  in  1826.  it  became  the  property  of 
Means.  Longman  ana  Ca ;  and  on  me  death,  in 
the  beghming  of  the  present  year,  of  Mr.  Maorey 
Napier,  the  editorship  was  transferred  to  En^and ; 
and  in  future  the  printing  is  to  go  thither  also.  The 
new  editor  is  understood  to  be  Dr.  Rmpson^  profes- 
sorof  law  in  Horttod  Cdle8e,a&d  soM^awef 
Loidjeffiey. 
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THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  CAMP— NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


The  sayings  of  soldiers,  and  those  related 
to  them,  have  been  memorable  in  all  ages. 
A  Lacedemonian  mother,  addressing  her 
son  going  to  battle,  said — ^' Aeturn  living 
with  your  shield,  or  dead  npon  it." 

Xerxes,  menacing  Leonidas  with  the 
OTerwhelming  nnmbers  of  his  army,  said — 
^^  Onr  arrows  will  obscure  the  sun." 
''  Well,"  replied  the  Spartan,  <'  we  shall 
fight  all  the  better  in  the  shade." 

Commanders  have  been  remarkable  for 
the  ready  tact  of  their  improTisations. 
CsDsar  stumbled  and  fell  on  landing  in 
Africa.  He  instantly  affected  to  kiss  the 
soil,  and  exclaimed — ^^  Africa!  I  embrace 
thee." 

When  Dessaix  received  his  death-wound 
at  Marengo,  his  last  words  were—''  Go  and 
assure  the  First  Consul  that  my  only  regret 
in  leaving  life  is,  that  I  have  not  done 
enough  to  be  remembered  by  posterity." 

A  drummer,  one  of  whose  arms  was  car- 
ried away  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  moment 
he  received  an  order  to  beat  the  ''  charge," 
exclaimed — ''  I  have  still  one  hand  left," 
and  beat  with  the  remkining  hand. 

On  catching  the  first  sight  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  in  view  of  the  pyramids, 
Bonaparte,  riding  before  the  ranks,  cried — 
*'  Soldiers !  from  the  summits  of  yonder 
pyramids  forty  generations  are  watching 
you." 

To  a  troop  of  artillery  which  had  failed 
iu  their  duty,  he  said — ^^  Thb  flag  that  you 
have  basely  deserted  shall  be  placed  in  the 
Temple  of  Mars,  covered  with  crape — ^your 
corps  is  disbanded." 

On  hearing  the  first  gun  of  the  enemy  at 
Friedland,  he  exclaimed — ''  Soldiers  !  it  is 
an  auspicious  day.  It  is  the  anniversary  of 
Marengo." 

The  fourth  regiment  of  the  line  on  one 
occasion  lost  its  eacle — "  What  have  you 
done  with  your  eagle  ?"  asked  Napoleon. 
''  A*regiment  that  loses  its  eagle  has  lost  all. 
Yes,  but  I  see  two  standards  that  you  have 
taken.  'Tis  well,"  concluded  he,  wi&  a 
smile-—''  you  shall  have  another  eagle." 

He  presented  Moreau,  on  one  oooasion^ 
widi  a  magnificent  pair  of  pistols  as  a 
cadeau.  "I  intended,"  said  he,  ^'  to  have 
got  the  names  of  your  victories  enmved 
upon  them,  biKt  theio  waa  notxoomfiiBUiMik" 


A  sentinel  who  allowed  General  Joubert 
to  enter  Napoleon's  tent  without  giving  the 
password  was  brought  before  him—"  Go," 
said  he — "  the  man  who  forced  the  Tyrol 
may  well  force  a  sentinel." 

A  general  officer,  not  eminently  diistin- 
guished,  once  solicited  a  marshal's  baton—* 
"  It  is  not  I  that  make  marshals,"  said  he 
— ^"  it  is  victories." 

On  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  a  young  Rus- 
sian officer,  taken  prisoner,  was  brought  be- 
fore him — "  Sire,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  let  me  be  shot !  I  have  suffered  my  guns 
to  be  taken."—*"  Young  man,"  said  he, 
"  be  consoled  !  Those  who  are  conquered 
by  my  soldiers,  may  still  have  titles  to 
glory." 

When  the  Duke  of  Montebello,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached,  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  a  cannon-ball.  Napoleon,  then 
in  the  meridian  of  his  imperial  ^017,  rush- 
ed to  the  litter  on  whicn  the  dying  hero 
was  stretched^  and  embracing  him,  and  be- 
dewing his  forehead  with  his  tears,  uttered 
these  untranslatable  words — "  Lannes  !  me 
reconnais-tu  ?— c'est  Bonaparte  !  c'est  ton 
ami  r" 

In  the  Russian  campaign  he  spirited  on 
his  troops  by  the  assurance — "  Soldiers ! 
Russia  is  impelled  by  Fate  !  Let  its  des- 
tiny be  accomplished !" 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Mos- 
cowa,  the  sun  rose  with  uncommon  splen- 
dor in  an  unclouded  firmament — "  Be- 
hold !"  exclaimed  Napoleon  to  his  soldiers, 
"  it  is  the  sun  of  Austerlits." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  battle  of 
Austerlits  was  commenced  at  sunrise,  and 
that  on  that  occasion  the  sun  rose  with  ex- 
traordinary splendor. 

At  Montereau  the  guns  of  a  battery  near 
his  staff  were  ineffective,  owing  to  havine 
been  ill-pointed.  Napoleon  dismounted 
from  his  diarger,  and  pointed  them  with  his 
own  hands,  never  losing  the  skill  he  aoauir- 
ed  as  an  artillery  officer.  The  grenadiera 
of  his  guard  did  not  conceal  their  terror  at 
seeing  the  cannon-balls  of  the  enemy  falling 
around  him — "  Have  no  fears  for  me,"  he 
observed,  "  the  ball  destined  to  kill  me  haa 
not  yet  been  cast." 

In  his  celebrated  mavoh  from  FrejiM  to 
Paris,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  one  of  the 
regiBMita  at  Grenoble  hesitated  before  de- 
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olavng  for  him.  He,  with  a  remarkable 
instinct,  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  unbut- 
toning the  breast  of  the  grey  surtout  he 
usually  wore,  laid  bare  his  breast^-"  If 
there  be  an  individual  among  you,"  said  he, 
''  who  would  desire  to  kill  his  general — his 
emperori — let  him  fire." 

it  was,  however,  in  his  harangues  to  the 
soldiers,  delivered  on  th«  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  inspired  by  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion,  and  by  the  circumstances  with 
which  he  found  himself  surrounded,  that  his 
peculiar  excellence  as  an  orator  was  devel- 
oped. The  same  instinct  of  improvisation 
which  prompted  so  many  of  his  strategical 
evolutions,  was  manifested  in  his  language 
and  sentiments.  At  an  age,  and  in  the 
practice  of  a  profession,  in  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  orator  are  not  usually  avail- 
able or  even  accessible,  he  evinced  a  fer- 
tility, a  suppleness,  and  a  finesse,  which 
bordered  on  the  marvellous,  and  which, 
with  an  audience  not  highly  informed,  might 
easily  pass  for  inspiration.  What  language 
it  were  best  to  use,  what  conduct  it  were 
best  to  pursue,  and  what  character  it  were 
best  to  assume  on  each  occasion  which  pre- 
sented itself,  he  appeared  to  know,  instan- 
taneously and  instinctively,  without  conside- 
ration, and  without  apparent  effort  of  judg- 
ment. He  gained  this  knowledge  from  no 
teacher,  for  he  never  had  a  mentor  ;  he 
gained  it  not  from  experience,  for  he  had 
not  years.  He  had  it  as  a  gift.  It  was  a 
natural  instinct.  While  he  captured  the 
pontifical  cities,  and  sent  the  treasures  of 
art  of  the  Vatican  to  Paris,  he  was  pro- 
foundly reverential  to  the  Pope.  Seeking 
an  interview  with  the  Archduke  Charles, 
the  lieutenant  of  artillery  sprung  from  the 
people  met  the  descendant  of  the  C»sars 
with  all  the  pride  of  an  equal,  and  all  the 
elevated  courtesy  of  a  high-bom  chevalier. 
He  enforced  discipline,  honored  the  arts 
and  sciences,  protected  religion  and  pro- 
perty, and  respected  age  and  sex.  In  the 
city  he  sacked,  he  put  sentinels  at  the 
ohurch  doors  to  prevent  the  desecration  of 
the  altar.  To  set  the  example  of  respect 
for  divine  things,  he  commanded  his  mar- 
shals with  their  staffs  to  attend  mass.  He 
managed  opinion,  and  turned  popular  pre- 
judice to  the  purposes  of  power.  In  Egypt, 
he  would  wear  the  turban  and  quote  the 
Koran.  His  genius  for  administration  was 
no  way  inferior  to  his  genius  for  conquest. 
He  could  not  brook  a  superior,  even  when 
his  rank  and  position  were  subordinate. 
•In  his  first  Italian  campaign,  as  theg^ie* 
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ral  of  the  Directory,  he  treated,  not  in  the 
name  of  the  Directory,  but  in  the  name  of 
Bonaparte.  He  was  not  merely  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army — he  was  its 
master ;  and  the  army  felt  this,  and  the 
republican  tacitly  acknowledged  it.  The 
oldest  generals  quailed  under  the  eagle  eye 
of  this  youth  of  five-and-twenty. 

His  eloquence  of  the  field  has  no  exam- 
ple in  ancient  or  modem  times.  His  words 
are  not  the  words  of  a  mortal.  They  are 
the  announcements  of  an  oracle.  It  is  not 
to  the  enemies  that  are  opposed  to  him  that 
he  speaks,  nor  do  his  words  refer  to  the 
country  he  invades.  He  addresses  Europe, 
and  speaks  of  the  world.  If  he  designates 
the  army  he  leads,  it  is  the  grand  army  ! 
If  he  refers  to  the  nation  he  represents,  it 
is  THE  GREAT  NATioif !  He  blots  ompircs 
from  the  map  with  the  dash  of  his  pen, 
and  dots  down  new  kingdoms  with  the  hilt 
of  his  sword.  He  pronounces  the  fate  of 
dynasties  amidst  thunder  and  lightning. 
His  voice  is  the  voice  of  destiny  ! 

To  reproduce  his  highly  figurative  lan- 
guage, after  the  fever  of  universal  enthusi- 
asm, in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  uttered, 
has  cooled  down,  is  hazardous.  It  may 
seem  to  border  on  the  ridiculous.  Subli- 
mity itself,  when  the  hearer  is  not  excited 
to  the  proper  pitch,  does  so.  At  'present, 
after  thirty  years  and  upwards  of  a  general 
peace,  the  very  generation  which  felt  the 
enthusiasm  of  victory  has  nearly  passed 
away,  and  another  has  grown  up,  all  whose 
aspirations  have  been  directed  to  far  different 
objects.  Other  wants,  other  wishes,  other 
ideas,  other  sentiments — nay,  even  other 
prejudices — have  grown  up.  In  the  days 
Napoleon^'s  splendor,  military  renown  was 
all  in  all.  The  revolution  had  swept  away 
all  political  and  almost  all  geographical 
landmarks.  An  undefined  future  presented 
itself  to  all  minds.  The  marvellous  achieve- 
ments of  the  French  army  itself,  led  by  a 
boy  on  the  plains,  illustrated  in  other  days 
by  Roman  glory,  heated  all  imaginations  to 
a  point  which  enabled  them  to  admife  what 
may  seem  to  border  on  bombast  in  the  pre- 
sent prevalence  of  the  intellectual  over  the 
imaginative,  and  of  the  practical  over  tfie 
poetical. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  try  to  transport 
himself  back  to  the  exciting  scenes  amidst 
which  Napoleon  acted  and  spok^. 

At  six-and-twenty  he  superseded  Sobe- 
rer in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
surrounded  with  disasters,  oppressed  with 
despair,  and  utterly  destitute  of  every  pro-* 
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Tisimi  neoessaxj  for  the  well-bping  of  the 
soldier.  He  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  all 
the  confidence  of  victory  which  would  have 
been  inspired  by  superior  numbers,  disci- 
pline, and  equipment.  In  a  fortnight  the 
whole  aspect  ox  things  was  changed ;  and 
here  was  his  first  address  to  the  army : 

'*  Soldiers ! — ^You  have, in  fifteen  days,  gained  six 
▼ictoriesi  taken  twenty -one  standards,  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  scTeral  fortresses,  made  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners,  and  killed  or  wounded  more  than  ten 
tbousaud  men !  You  have  equalled  the  conquer- 
on  of  Holland  and  the  Rhine.  JDestitute  of  all 
necessaries,  you  have  supplied  all  your  wants. 
Without  cannon,  you  have  gained  battles — with- 
out bridges,  you.  have  crossed  rivers ! — without 
shoes,  you  have  made  forced  marches ! — withoot 
brandy,  and  often  without  bread,  you  have  bi- 
vouacked !  Republican  phalanxes,  soldiers  of 
Liberty,  alone  could  have  survived  what  you  have 
suffered  !  Thanks  to  you,  soldiers  !-^your  grate- 
ful country  has  reason  to  expect  ereat  things  of 
you!  You  have. still  battles  to  nght,  towns  to 
take,  rivets  to  pass.  Is  there  one  among  you 
whose  courage  is  relaxed?  Is  there  one  who 
wottld  prefer  to  return  to  the  barren  summits  of 
the  Appenines  and  the  Alps,  to  endure  patiently 
the  insults  of  these  soldier-slaves  I 

'<  No ! — there  is  none  such  among  the  victors 
of  Montenotte,  of  Miliesiroo,  of  Dilgo,  and  of 
Mondovi ! 

**  My  friends,  I  promise  you  this  glorious  con- 
quest ;  but  be  the  ftberatore,  and  not  the  scourges 
of  the  people  yon  subdue  !** 

Such  addresses  acted  on  the  army  with 
electrical  efiept.  Bonaparte  had  only  to 
walk  over  northern  Italy,  passing  from  tri- 
umph to  triumph  in  that  immortal  com- 
paign  with  a  ^cility  and  rapidity  which 
resembled  the  shifting  views  of  a  phantas- 
magoria. He  entered  Milan,  and  there, 
to  swell  and  stimulate  his  legions,  he  again 
addressed  them : 

**  Yott  have  descended  from  the  summits  of  the 
Alps  like  a  cataract  Piedmont  is  deli  vered.  Mi  - 
Ian  is  your  own.  Your  banners  wave  over  the 
ieftile  plains  of  Loaibaidy.  You  have  passed  the 
Fo>  the  Tessino,  the  Adda — those  vaunted  bul- 
warks of  Italy.  Your  fathers,  your  mothers,  your 
wives,  your  sisters,  your  betrothed,  will  exult  in 
your  triumphs,  and  will  be  proud  to  claim  you  as 
their  own.  Yes,  soldiers,  you  have  done  much, 
but  much  more  is  still  to  be  accomplished.  Will 
yon  leave  it  in  (he  power  of  posterity  to  say  that 
m  Lombardy  yon  nave  found  a  Capua  ?  Let  us 
go  on  I  We  nave  still  forced  marches  to  make, 
enemies  to  subdue,  laurels  to  gather,  and  insults 
to  aveoge. 

**  To  re-establish  (he  capitoU  and  re-erect  the 
statues  of  its  heroes;  to  awake  the  Roman  peo- 

69,  sunk  noder  the  torpor  of  ages  of  bondage ; — 
hold  what  remains  to  be  done!  After  accom- 
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plishing  this,  you  will  return  to  your  heartbft ;  and 
your  fellow-citizens,  when  they  behold  you  pass 
them,  will  point  at  you  and  say — He  ioas  a  totditr 
o/  the  army  of  Italy  i  ** 

Such  language  was  never  before  address- 
ed to  a  French  army.  It  excited  the  sol- 
ders even  to  delirium.  They  would  Jiave 
followed  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Nor  was  such  an  event  foreign  to  his 
thoughts.  The  army  no  longer  oneyed — ^it 
was  devoted.  It  was  not  led  by  a  mortal 
commander — it  followed  a  demigod. 

When  he  sailed  from  the  shores  of  FranoSy 
on  the  celebrated  expedition  to  E^pt,  ^e 
destination  of  the  fleet  was  ooimaed  to 
none  but  himself.  Its  course  was  directed 
first  to  Malta,  which,  as  is  well  known,  sab- 
mitte'd  without  resistance.  When  lying  off 
its  harbor,  Bonaparte  thus  addressed  i^e 
^lendid  army  which  floated  around  him :— * 

"  Soldiers  !~You  are  a  wing  of  the  army  of 
England.  You  have  made  war  on  mountain  and 
plain,  and  have  made  sieges.  It  still  remains 
for  you  to  make  maritime  war.  The  legions  of 
Rome,  which  you  have  sometimes  imitated,  bnt 
not  yet  equalled,  warred  with  Carthage  by  turns  on 
the  sea  and  on  the  plains  of  Zama.  Victory  never 
abandoned  them,  because  they  were  brave  m  com- 
bat, patient  under  fatigue,  obedient  to  their  com- 
manders, and  firm  against  their  foes.  But  soldiere ! 
Europe  has  its  eyes  upon  you ;  yon  have  great 
destinies  to  ful61,  battles  to  wage,  and  fatigues  to 
suflfer." 

When  the  men  from  the  mast  tops  dis- 
covered the  towers  of  Alexandria,  Bona- 
parte first  announced  to  them  the  destina- 
tion of  the  expedition : 

*<  Frenchmen  ! — You  are  going  to  attempt  con- 
quests, the  eflfects  of  which  on  the  civilization 
an«l  commerce  of  the  world  are  incalculable.  Be* 
hold  the  first  city  we  are  about  to  attack.  It  was 
built  by  Aiexandtr." 

As  he  advanced  through  Egypt  he  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  among  a  people  who 
were  fanatical,  ignorant,  and  vindictive,  who 
distrusted  the  Christians,  but  who  still 
more  profoundly  detested  the  insults,  ex- 
actions, pride,  and  tyranny  of  the  Mame- 
lukes. To  flatter  their  pre^udioes  -and  con- 
firm their  hatred,  he  addressed  them  in  a 
proclamation  conceived  in  their  own  Orien- 
tal style : 

«*  Cadis,  Sheiks*  Imans,  Cbarbadgys,  they  will 
say  to  you  that  I  have  come  to  destroy  your  re- 
ligioA  1  Believe  them  not.  Tell  them  that  I  come 
to  restore  your  rights,  and  to  punish  your  usurp- 
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,  and  tbat  I,  much  more  than  the  Mamelukes,  i  rectory  with  tbe  hanghtr  tone  of  a  master 


respect  God,  his  prophet,  and  the  Koran ! 

'*  Tell  it  to  tbe  people  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  God  Say  that  wisdom,  talents,  and  virtue, 
alone  constitute  the  difference  between  man  and 

"  Is  there  on  your  land  a  fine  farm  ? — ^it  belong 
to  the  Mamelukes.  Is  there  anywhere  a  beaut: 
ful  slave,  a  fine  horse,  a  splendid  house  ? — they 
all  belong  to  the  Mamelukes.  If  %ypt  be  really 
their  farm,  let  them  show  what  grant  God  has 
given  them  of  it  But  God  is  just  and  merciful 
towards  his  people.  All  Egyptians  have  equal 
rights.  Let  me  most  wise,  the  most  enlightened, 
and  the  most  virtuous  rule,  and  the  people  will 
be  happy. 

*'  There  were  in  former  daya  among  you  great 
cities,  ereat  canals,  and  vast  trade.  What  has  de- 
stroyed all  these,  if  it  be  not  the  cupidity,  the 
injustice,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Mamelukes  ? 

**  Cadis,  Sheiks,  Imans,  Charbadgys,  telf  it  to 
the  people  that  we  also  are  true  Mossulmans. 
Was  it  not  we  that  subdued  the  Pope,  who  ex- 
horted nations  to  war  on  the  Mussulmans  ?  Are 
we  not  also  friends  of  tbe  Grand  Signor  ? 

'*  Thrice  happy  those  who  shall  be  on  our  side  ! 
— happy  those  who  shall  be  neuter:  they  will 


who  demands  an  account  of  his  servants, 
and  as  though  he  were  already  absolate  so* 
vereign  of  France : 

**  What  haveyoo  done  with  tbat  f  ranee  which  I 
left  you  surrounded  with  such  splendor?  I  left  you 
peace — I  return  and  find  war.  I  left  yoi^  the  mil- 
lions of  Italy — I  return  and  find  spoliation  and 
misery !  What  have  vou  done  with  tbe  hundred 
thousand  brate  French,  my  companions  in  arms» 
in  glory,  and  in  toil  1    Thet  aak  d£ad  !" 

Bonaparte  was  remarkable  for  eontemptn- 
o^josly  breaking  through  the  traditions  of 
military  practice.  Thas^  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Ansterlitz,  he  adopted  the  startling 
and  unusual  course  of  disolosing  the  plan  of 
his  campaign  to  the  private  soldiers  of  his 
army: — 

**  Tbe  Russians,"  said  he,  **  want  to  turn  my 
right,  and  they  will  nresent  to  me  their  Aank. 
Soldiers,  I  will  myseli  direct  all  your  battalions; 
depend  upon  me  to  keep  myself  far  from  the  fire, 
so  long  as,  with  your  accustomed  bravery,  you 


We  fim«  to  be  «q«.in.ed  wiU.  us.  and  to  join,  .^^^''^^ni^r.ni'Z.h^iZZro  ^eil^ 


with  us. 

**  But  wo,  wo  to  those  who  shall  take  arms  for  the 
Mamelukes,  and  who  shall  combat  against  us !  For 
them  there  will  be  no  hope !    They^sball  perish  r* 

After  quelling  the  revolt  at  Cairo,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  terror  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  to  present  himself 
to  them  as  a  superior  being,  as  a  messen- 
ger of  God,  and  the  inevitable  instrument 
of  Fate : 

"  Sheiks,  tJlemas,  Worshippers  of  Mahomet, 
tell  the  people  tbat  those  who  have  been  mif  ene- 
mies shall  have  no  refuge  in  this  world  nor  in  the 
next !  Is  there  a  man  among  them  so  blind  as 
not  to  see  Fate  itself  directing  my  movements  ? 
k  <•  Tell  the  people  that  since  the  world  was  a 
world,  it  has  bc«n  written,  tbat  after  having  de- 
stroy^ the  enemies  of  islamism— after  having 
beaten  down  their  crosses,  1  should  come  from 
the  depths  ot  the  west,  to  fulfil  the  task  which 
has  been  committed  to  me.  Show  the  people  that 
in  tbe  boly  volume  of  tbe  Koran,  in  more  than 
twenty  places,  what  happens  has  been  foretold, 
and  what  will  happen  is  likewise  written." 

«<  I  can  call  each  of  you  to  account  for  the  most 
hidden  thoughts  of  your  heart ;  for  I  know  all, 
(<Ven  tbe  thines  you  have  not  whispered  to  uno- 
tfaer.  Bat  a  day  will  come  when  all  tbe  world 
will  plainly  ^ee  that  I  am  conducted  bv  orders 
from  above^and  tbat  no  efforts  can  prevail  against 
me." 

When  Charlatanism  was  the  weapon 
most  effective,  he  there  scrupled  not  to 
wield  it  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends. 

After  the  18th  Brumairc,  surrounded  by 
his  brilliant  staff,  he  apostrophized  the  Di- 


ranks ;  but,  if  victory  were  for  one  moment  un- 
certain, you  would  see  me  in  the  foremost  ranks, 
to  expose  myself  to  their  attack.  There  will  be 
the  honor  of  tbe  French  infantry — the  first  in- 
fantry in  the  world.  This  victory  will  terminate 
your  campaign,  and  then  tbe  peace  we  shall  make 
will  be  worthy  of  France,  of  you,  and  »f  me  T' 

What  grandeur,  eombined  with  what 
pride,  we  find  in  these  last  words  ! 

His  speech  after  the  battle  is  also  a  chef^ 
d*€^vre  of  military  eloquence.  He  declares 
bis  contentment  with  his  soldiers — he  walka 
through  their  ranks — he  reminds  them  wha 
they  have  conquered,  what  they  have  done, 
and  what  will  be  said  of  them  ;  but  not  one 
word  does  he  utter  of  their  chiefs.  The 
emperor  and  the  soldiers — France  for  a 
perspeetive — peace  for  a  reward — and  glory 
for  a  recollection !  What  a  commenoement^ 
and  what  a  termination  ! — 

"  Soldiers !  I  am  content  with  you ;  Toa  have 
covered  your  eagles  with  immortal  glory.  An 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  the  emperore  of  Russia  and  of  Austria,  have 
been,  in  less  than  four  hours,  cut  to  pieces  and  dis- 
persed; whoever  has  escaped  your  sword  has 
been  drowned  in  the  lakes.  Forty  stand  of  co- 
lors—the standards  of  the  imperial  guard  of  Rus- 
sia— one  hundred  and  twenl^  pieces  of  cannon, 
twenty  generals,  and  more  than  thirty  thousand 
prisoners  are  the  results  of  this  day,  forever  cele- 
brated. That  infantry,  so  much  boasted  of,  and  in 
numbers  so  superior  to  you,  could  not  resist  your 
shock,  and  henceforth  you  have  no  longer  any  li* 
valstofear. 
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*•  Soldien !  when  the  French  people  placed  up- 
on my  head  the  imperiat  crown,  I  entrusted  my- 
self to  you;  I  relied  upon  you  to  maintain  it  in 
the  high  splendor  and  glory,  which  alone  can 

fiTe  it  value  in  my  eyes.'  Soldiers!  I  wilt  soon 
ring  you  hack  to  France ;  there  you  will  be  the 
object  of  my  most  tender  aolicitude.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  you  to  say, '  1  was  at  th^  battle  of  Aits' 
terlitz*  in  order  that  your  countrymen  may  an- 
swer, *  Voith  un  brave  /  *  '* 

On  the  anniTorsary  of  this  battle,  he  used 
to  recapitulate  with  pleasure  the  acoumu- 
lated  spoils  that  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Frenoh,  and  he  used  to  inflame  their  ardor 
against  the  Prussians  by  the  recollection  of 
those  victories ;  thus,  on  the  morning  of 
another  fight,  he  apostrophized  his  soldiers 
in  the  following  manner : — "  Those,"  point- 
ing to  the  enemy,  \*^  and  yourselves,  are  you 
not  still  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  !"  This 
was  the  stroke  of  a  master. 

** Soldiers!  it  is  to-day  one  year,  this  very 
hour,  that  you  were  on  the  memorable  field  of 
Austerlitz.  The  Russian  battalions  fled  terrified  ; 
their  allies  were  destroyed ;  their  strong  places, 
their  capitals,  their  magazines,  their  arsenals,  two 
hundred  and  eighty  standards,  seven  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  five  grand  fortified  places,  were 
in  your  power.  The  Oder,  the  VVarta,  the  deserts 
of  Poland,  the  bad  weather,  nothing  has  stopped 
you.  All  have  fled  at  your  approach.  The  French 
eagle  soars  over  the  Vistula ;  the  brave  and  unfor- 
tunate Poles  imagine  that  they  see  again  the  le- 
gions of  Sobieski. 

•*  Soldiers !  we  will  not  lay  down  our  arms  un- 
til a  general  peace  has  ret»tored  to  our  commerce 
its  liberty  and  its  colonies.  We  have,  on  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  recovered  Pondicberry  our  Indian  es- 
tablishment, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
Spanish  colonies.  Who  shall  give  to  the  Rus- 
sians the  hope  to  resist  destiny  ?  These  and  your- 
selves.   Are  we  not  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  .''* 

He  commenced  the  Prussian  campaign  by 
a  speech  that  burned  and  flashed  like  light- 
ning itself — 

**  Soldiers !  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you.  You  are 
the  vanguard  of  a  great  people.  You  must  not  re- 
turn to  France  unless  you  return  under  triumphal 
arches.  What!  shall  it  be  said  you  have  braved 
the  seasons,  the  deep,  the  deserts,  conquered 
Europe,  several  times  coalesced  against  you,  car- 
ried your  glory  from  the  East  to  the  West,  only  to 
return  to  your  country  like  fugitives,  and  to  hear 
it  said  that  the  French  eagle  \m  taken  flight,  terri- 
fied at  the  aspect  of  the  Prussian  armies  ?  Let  us 
advance,  then ;  and  since  our  moderation  has  not 
awakened  them  from  their  astonishing  intozica- 
tioQ,  let  them  knin  that  if  it  is  easy  to  obtain  any 
increase  of  power  from  the  friendship  of  a  great 
people,  its  enmity  is  more  terrible  turn  the  tem- 
pests of  the  ocean.** 


On  the  eve  of  his  celebrated  entry  into 
Berlin,  he  excited  the  pride  of  his  troops 
by  placing  before  them  the  rapidity  of  their 
march,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  tri- 
umphs : — 

"  The  forests,  the  defiles  of  Franoonia,  the  Saale, 
and  the  Elbe,  which  vour  fathers  had  not  traversed 
in  seven  ^ears,  you  have  traversed  in  seven  davsi 
and  in  this  interval  vou  have  fought  four  fights 
and  one  pitched  battle.  You  have  sent  the  re* 
nown  of  your  victories  before  you  to  Potsdam 
and  to  Berlin.  You  have  made  sixty  thousand 
prisoners,  taken  sixty-five  standards,  six  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  three  fortresses,  and  more  than 
twenty  generals ;  and  yet  nearly  one-half  of  you 
still  lament  not  having  fired  a  shot  All  the  pro* 
vinoes  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Oder,  will  be  in  your  power." 

It  is  true,  and  it  will  occur  to  every  mind, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  force  of  this  elo^ 
quence  of  the  camp  in  the  case  of  Bona- 
parte, depended  on  the  astounding  charac- 
ter of  the  facts  which  he  had  the  power  of 
repeating.  Even  now,  after  these  miracles 
of  military  prowess  have  been  repeated  in 
as  many  versions  by  an  hundred  contempo- 
rary historians  in  every  living  language,  wo 
cannot  read  these  simple  references  to  them 
without  being  overwhelmed  with  amazement. 
The  narrative  of  them  borders  often  on  the 
impossible,  and  forcibly  impresses  us  with 
the  justness  of  the  adage,  that  truth  is  often 
more  wonderful  than  fiction,  and  that  the 
historian  has  often  to  record  that  from 
which  the  novelist  would  shrink. 

At  Eylau,  he  thus  honored  the  memory 
of  his  brave  warriors  who  had  fallen : — 

'*  You  have  marched  against  the  enemy,  and 
you  have  pursued  him,  your  swords  in  his  reins, 
over  a  space  of  eighty  leagues.  You  have  taken 
from  him  sixty-tive  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen 
standards,  and  killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  more 
than  forty-five  ihouoand  men.  Our  braves  who 
have  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  have  died  a 
glorious  death.  Theirs  is  the  death  of  true  sol- 
diers.** 

At  Friedland,  he  again  apostrophized  his 
army :— 

"  In  ten  days  you  have  taken  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  standards,  killed* 
wounded,  or  captured  sixty  thousand  Russian 
prisoners ;  taken  from  the  enemy  all  its  hospitals, 
all  its  magazines,  all  its  ambulances,  the  fortress  of 
Koenigsbeig,  the  three  hundred  vessels  that  were 
in  the  port,  laden  with  every  species  of  munitions, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  muskets,  that 
England  had  sent  to  aim  our  enemies.  From  the 
books  of  the  Vistula  you  have  passed  to  those  of 
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the  Nkmen,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  eagle.  You 
celebrated  at  Austerlitz  the  anniversary  of  my 
coronation ;  you  have  this  year  celebrated  here 
the  anniversary  of  Marengo.  Soldiers  of  the 
grand  army  of  France,  yea  have  been  worthy  of 
yourselves  and  of  me  !** 

In  1809,  when  ptepated  to  pnnish  Aus- 
tria for  her  treachery,  he  again  adopted  the 
bold  and  unexpected  course  of  confiding  to 
the  army  his  sreat  designs.  He  mingled 
amongst  the  soldiers,  and  made  them  share 
the  spirit  of  his  yengeanoe ;  he  never  allow- 
ed hunself  to  be  separated  from  them,  and 
made  his  oamie  their  cause.  What  a  mill- 
taiy  elan  there  is  in  the  following  speech ! — 

t»  "  Soldiers  1 1  was  sunounded  by  you  when  the 
sovereign  of  Austria  came  to  my  bivouac  in  Mo- 
ravia ;  you  heard  him  implore  my  clemency,  and 
•wear  eternal  friendship  for  me,  his  victor  in  three 
campaigns.  Austria  owed  everything  to  our  gene- 
roaity ;  three  times  has  she  perjured  herself.  Our 
past  successes  are  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  Ticto- 
lies  that  await  us;  forward,  then,  and  let  the  ene- 
my acknowledge  its  conqueror  in  our  very  aspect.*' 

It  was  with  a  like  ardor  he  animated  the 
army  sent  to  Naples  against  the  English. 
His  speech  appeared  to  move  with  the  pas 
de  charge : — 

«*  Soldiers !  march ;  throw  yourselves  upon  them 
in  a  torrent,  if  these  feeble  battalions  of  the  tymnt 
of  the  deep  will  even  await  your  approach.  Do 
■Gt  wait  to  inform  me  tbat  the  sanctity  of  treaties 
has  been  vindicated,  and  that  the  manes  of  my 
brave  soldiers,  murdered  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  on 
tJbeir  return  from  Egypt,  after  having  escaped  all 
the  perils  of  the  deep,  the  deserts,  and  of  a  hun- 
dred fights,  have  at  last  been  appeased !" 

It  was  also  to  beat  down  the  power  of 
hifl  implacable  and  eternal  enemy,  that  he 
harangued  the  army  of  Germany,  on  his 
return,  and  that  he  opened  before  its  view 
the  conquest  of  Spain : — 

•*  Soktiers !  after  having  triumphed  on  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Vistula,  you  have  traversed  Ger- 
many by  forced  marches — I  order  you  now  to 
traverse  France  without  a  moment's  repose,  Sol- 
diera !  [  have  need  of  you.  The  hideous  presence 
of  the  leopard  defiles  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and 
portug^ ;  let  it  flv  terrified  at  your  look.  Carry 
your  victorious  eagles  even  to  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules ;  there,  also,  you  have  treachery  to  revenge. 
Soldien !  you  have  surpassed  the  renown  of  mo- 
dern armies,  but  have  yon  equalled  the  glories  of 
the  l^ons  of  Bome«  who,  in  the  same  campaign, 
triumphed  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  £iiphnilea»  in 
Ittyria  and  on  the  T^f^lT 

Let  u8  now  pan  to  ilie  pe&tiltim«ke  Mi 


of  this  gorgeous  drama.  Behold !  the  scene 
is  the  court  of  Fontainebleau.  Listen  to 
his  solemn  adieux  to  the  faithful  remains 
of  .his  army — to  those  soldiers  who  oould 
not  bring  themselves  voluntarily  to  sepa*- 
rate  from  their  general,  and  who  were 
weeping  around  him.  Antiquity  afiTords 
no  scene  at  onoe  so  heart-rending  and  so 
solemn : — 

^  Soldiera !  I  make  you  my  adieux.  For 
twenty  yean,  that  we  have  been  together,  I  have 
been  content  with  ^ou !  I  have  always  found 
you  on  the  road  to  glory.  All  the  powers 
of  £urope  are  armed  against  me  alone ;  some  of 
my  generals  have  betrayed  their  duty  and  France. 
France  has  deserved  other  destinies.  With  you 
and  the  other  braves  who  have  remained  faithful 
to  me  I  could  have  maintained  a  civil  war,  but 
France  would  have  been  unhappy.  Be  faithful  to 
your  new  king — be  obedient  to  your  new  chiefs — 
and  do  not  abandon  your  dear  country.  Do  not 
lament  my  fate.  I  shall  be  happy  so  long  as  I 
know  that  you  also  areyhappy.  I  might  have 
died.    If  I  have  consented  to  uve,  it  is  stili  to  your 

§Iory.  I  will  write  the  great  (toeds  that  yon  have 
one.  I  cannot  embrace  you  all,  but  I  embrace 
your  general.  Come,  General  Petit,  let  me  press 
you  to  my  heart  firing  me  that  Eagle,  and  let 
me  embrace  it  also.  An !  dear  £agie,  may  this 
kisR  which  I  rive  you  be  remembered  by  posterity. 
Adieu,  my  children.  My  prayers  will  always 
accompany  you.    Preserve  my  memory  !" 

He  departed,  and  in  the  island  of  Elba 
he  organized  that  expedition,  the  mere 
narrative  of  which  seems  almost  fabulous. 

He  had  not  yet  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
France,  when  already,  from  the  deck  of 
that  frail  skifiT  ^^  which  bore  Caesar  and  his 
fortunes,^'  he  gave  to  the  winds  and  the 
waves  his  celebrated  proclamation.  He 
evoked  before  the  eyes  of  his  soldiere  the 
images  of  a  hundred  fights,  and  sent  his 
eagles  before  him,  as  the  harbingers  of  his 
triumphant  return  :— 

"  Soldiers !  in  my  exile  I  heard  your  voice.  We 
have  not  been  conquered,  but  betrayed.  We  must 
foi'get  that  we  have  been  the  mastera  of  nations, 
but  we  must  not  allow  othera  to  mingle  them- 
selves in  our  afiairs.  Who  shall  pretend  to  be 
master  in  our  country?  Resume  those  eagles 
that  you  had  at  Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jesa,  at 
Mootmirail.  The  veterans  of  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  of  the  Rhme»  of  Italy,  of 
Egjrpt,  of  the  west,  of  the  grand  army,  are  humi- 
liated. Come,  place  youaelvea  under  the  flag  of 
your  chief.  Victory  will  mamh  at  the  fNU  dt 
charge*  The  eagle,  with  the  national  flag  ahall 
fly  from  eteeple  to  aleeple,  until  she  lighlB  on  the 
toweiB  of  Notie  Dane  i" 

On  the  moxTOw  of  hie  anifil«ft  die  Toil* 
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I,  and  amidst  the  astonbhtnent  wbioh 
followed  that  night  of  enthnaiasm  and  in- 
toxication, he  called  his  old  guard  aronnd 
his  flag,  and  presented  it  to  his  brave  com- 
panions of  the  island  of  Elba : — 

<«  Soldiers !  behold  the  officers  of  the  battalion 
who  have  aocomiNuiied  me  in  misfortane.  They 
are  all  my  friends — ^tbey  were  dear  to  my  heart : 
wherever  J  saw  them,  they  represented  to  roe  the 
difiereot  regiments  of  the  army.  Among  these  six 
hundred  veteran  companions  were  men  of  all  the 
regiments.  A.II  reminded  me  of  those  great  days, 
the  memory  of  which  is  so  dear  to  me — for  all 
were  covered  with  honomble  wounds,  received  in 
those  memorable  battles  In  loving  them  I  loved 
yott  all.  Soldiers  of  the  French  army !  they  bring 
you  back  those  eagles,  which  will  serve  you  as  a 
rallying  point.  In  giving  them  to  the  Guard,  1 
five  them  to  the  whole  army.  Treason  and  un- 
happy circumstances  have  covered  them  for  a  time 
with  mourning ;  but,  thanks  to  the  French  people 
and  to  yoB,  they  re-appear,  resplendent  with  all 
their  former  giory.  Swear  that  tney  shall  be  found 
always  wherever  the  interests  of  the  country  shall 
call  them.  Let  the  traitors  and  those  who  invade 
our  territory  never  be  able  to  stand  before  their 
looka" 

• 
Some  days  afterwards,  at  the  assembly 

in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  he  speaks  not  of 
the  glory  of  the  battles,  nor  of  the  devotion 
of  the  soldiers,  but,  beine  in  the  presence 
of  the  people  and  of  the  legislative  bodies, 
he  extols  the  grand  principle  of  the  nation- 
al sovereignty : — 

**  Emperor,  consul,  soldier— I  hold  all  from  the 
people.  In  prosperity,  in  adversity,  on  the  battle- 
field, at  the  council-board,  on  the  throne,  in  exile, 
France  has  ever  been  the  only  and  constant  object 
of  my  thoughts  and  of  my  actiona  Like  that 
kinc  of  Athens,  I  sacrificed  mvaelf  for  my  people, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  realized  the  promise  given, 
to  preserve  for  France  its  national  integrity,  its 
honor,  and  its  repose.*' 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  he 
addressed  them,  conjuring  them  to  forget 
their  quarrels  in  the  face  of  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  nation : — 

"  Lei  us  not  imitate  the  example  of  the  lower 
empire,  which,  pursued  on  all  sides  by  berbarians, 
exposed  itself  to  the  laughter  of  jiosterity,  by  oc- 
cupying itself  with  paltry  dissensions  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  battering  ram  struck  on  the  walls 
of  the  city.  It  is  in  difficult  times  that  great  na- 
tions, like  great  men,  develop  all  the  eneigy  of 
their  characters." 

Falling  unexpectedly  amongst  the  army, 
he  recalled  to  its  recollection  that  it  ought 
not  to  allow  itself  to  be  alarmed  by  the 


great  numbers  of  its  enemies ;  that  it  had 
atrocious  insults  to  avenge  ;  that  surround- 
ing nations  were  impatient  to  shake  off  the 
yoKc,  and  to  combat  the  same  enemies : — 

"  These,  and  ourselves — are  we  no  longer  the 
same  men.  Soldiers !  at  Jena,  against  these  same 
Prussians,  now  so  arrogant,  you  weie  one  against 
two,  and,  at  Montmirail,  you  were  one  against 
three.  Let  those  among  you  who  have  been  pri- 
soners with  the  Eneiish  tell  you  the  tale  of  their 
prison-ships,  and  of  the  frightful  evils  tbaC'^they 
have  su&red. 

**  The  Saxons,  the  Belnans,  the  HanoveiiaBfl^ 
the  soldiers  of  the  ConfMeration  of  the  RhtnOa 
groan  at  being  oblii^  to  lend  their  ams  to 
princes  who  ara  hostile  to  justice  and  the  peopleite 
rights." 

And  when  all  was  finished — when  the 
lightning  of  Waterloo  had  struck  him,  how 
touching  were  h»  last  words  to  his  army : — 

<*  Soldiers !"  said  he, "  I  will  follow  your  steps, 
although  absent.  It  was  the  country  you  served 
in  obeying  me ;  and  if  I  have  had  anv  share  in 
your  aflections,  I  owe  it  to  my  anient  love  idr 
France — our  common  mother.  Soldiers!  some 
few  efforts  more,  and  the  coalition  will  be  dissolv- 
ed. Napoleon  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  the 
blows  you  are  going  to  give." 

From  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  anohor- 
ed  in  British  waters,  he  addressed  the  fol* 
lowing  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent : — 

<*  Youm  RoTiL  HioHNxss, — Overcome  by  the 
factions  which  divide  my  country,  and  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  great  powera  of  Europe,  I  have  teraii- 
nated  my  political  career,  and  I  come,  like  The- 
mistocles  of  old,  to  sit  down  at  the  hearth  of  the 
British  people.  I  place  myself  under  the  ,protei> 
tion  of  their  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  Royal 
Highness,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  con- 
stant, and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies.** 

At  St.  Helena,  his  imagination  retraced 
his  past  life,  reverted  to  Egypt  and  the 
East,  and  the  brilliant  recollections  of  his 
youth. 

**  1  should  have  done  better,"  said  he,  striking 
his  forehead, "  not  to  have  quitted  £gy|>t  Arabia 
waited  for  a  hero.  With  the  French  in  reserve, 
and  the  Arabians  and  Egyptians  as  auxiliaries,  I 
should  have  rendered  mvself  master  of  India,  and 
should  now  have  been  Emperor  of  all  the  E^" 

Dwelling  still  on  this  grand  idea,  he  used 
to  say 

<*  St.  Jean  d'Acre  taken,  the  French  army  would 
have  flown  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  and,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  would  have  been  on  the  £u- 
phrates.    The  Christians  of  Syria,  the  Druses,  the 
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AnneiiiaDS,  would  have  joined  it.  The  popula- 
tion was  about  to  be  shaken.  I  should  nave 
reached  Constantinople  and  India ;  and  I  should 
hare  changed  the  face  of  the  world." 

*  Then  as  if  liberty,  fairer  than  the  em- 
pire of  the  world,  had  shed  on  him  a  new 
light,  he  ezdaimed 

'^The  great  and  noble  troths  of  the  French  ra- 
Tolution  will  endure  for  ever.  We  have  covered 
them  with  so  much  lustre,  associated  them  with 
such  monuments  and  such  prodigies — ^we  have 
irashed  away  their  first  stains  with  waves  of 
^ory.  They  are  immortal;  issuing  from  the 
tribune,  cemented  by  the  blood  of  battles,  adorned 
.with  the  laurels  of  victory,  saluted  with  the  aocla- 
orations  of  the  people  and  of  nations,  sanctioned 
by  treaties,  they  can  never  retrograde.  They  live 
in  Great  Britain,  they  are  resplendent  in  America, 
they  are  nationalized  in  France.  Behold  the 
tripod  from  which  will  issue  the  light  of  the 
world !" 

Images  of  war  floated  continuaUy  before 
his  imagination  daring  the  maladies  which 
preeeded^his  death. 

**Go,  my  friends,"  he  used  to  say,  ''and  re- 
visit your  families ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  see  again 
iny  bnve  companions  in  the  elysium  of  futurity. 
Yes!  Kleber,  Dessaiz,  Bessi^res,  Duroc,  Ney, 
Mumt,  Massena,  Berthier,  all  will  come  to  meet 
me.  When  they  see  me,  they  will  be  wild  with 
enthusiasm  and  glory ;  we  shall  talk  of  our  wars 
with  the  ScipioB,  the  Hannibals,  the  Caesars,  the 
Fredericks,  unless,"  added  he,  with  a  smile,  *'  the 
people  there  below  should  be  afraid  to  see  so 
many  warriors  together.*' 

In  an  excess  of  delirium,  which  oocnrred 
dnring  his  illness,  he  imagined  that  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  that 
he  heard  the  dmms  beating.   He  exclaimed, 

'<  Steingel,  Dessaix,  Massena,  away,  away,  run 
—to  the  charge  1 — they  are  ours  !*' 

Pondering  on  his  melancholy  sitilation  on 
the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  he  used  to  solilo- 
qniie — 

"  Another  Prometheus,  I  am  nailed  to  a  rock, 
where  a  vulture  devours  me.  Yes !  I  had  robbed 
fire  from  heaven  to  give  it  to  France !  the  fire 
has  returned  to  its  source,  and  behold  me  here ! 
The  love  of  elory  is  like  that  bridge  which  Satan 
threw  over  chaos  to  past  from  bell  to  paradise : 
glory  joins  the  past  to  the  future,  from  which  it  is 
sepamted  by  an  immense  abyss.  Nothing  remains 
for  my  son  save  my  name." 

The  oonclnding  words  of  his  testament 
were  marked  by  his  usual  eloqnenoe. 


"  I  desire,"  said  be,  *'  that  my  ashes  may  re- 
pose on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  whom  I  have  so  much  loved.** 

But  let  ns  now  endeayor  to  dispel  the 
illusions  created  by  the  sublimity  of  his 
genius,  and  to  look  at  Napoleon  as  he  will 
be  viewed  by  the  wisdom  of  posterity. 

As  a  statesman,  he  had  at  once  too  much 

genius  and  too  much  ambition  to  lay  down 
\ie  supreme  power,  and  to  reign  under  any 
master  whatever,  be  it  parliament,  people , 
or  king. 

As  a  warrior,  he  fell  from  the  throne, 
not  for  having  refused  to  re-establish  legiti- 
maoy,  not  for  having  smothered  liberty, 
but  as  a  consequence  of  conquest.  He  was 
not,  and  he  could  not  be,  eitner  a  Monk  or 
a  Washington,  for  the  simplest  of  all  rea- 
sons, that  he  was  a  Napoleon. 

He  reigned  as  reign  all  the  powers  of 
this  world,  by  the  foroe  of  his  principle ; 
he  perished,  as  perish  all  powers  of  this 
world,  by  the  violence  and  the  abuse  of 
his  principle. 

Greater  than  Alexander,  Charlemagne, 
Petfer,  or  Frederick,  he,  like  them,  has  im- 
printed his  name  on  an  ase ;  like  them, 
he  was  a  legislator ;  like  them,  he  estab- 
lished an  empire  ;  and  his  memory,  which 
is  universal,  lives  nnder  the  tent  of  the 
Arab,  and  crosses,  with  the  canoes  of  the 
Indian,  the  far  waters  of  Oceania.  The 
people  of  France,  who  forget  so  soon,  have 
retained  nothing  of  that  revolution,  which 
disturbed  the  world,  except  his  name.  The 
soldiers,  in  their  discourses  of  the  bivouae, 
speak  of  no  other  captain ;  and  when  they 
pass  through  our  cities,  direct  their  eyes 
to  no  other  image. 

When  the  people  accomplished  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  the  flag,  all  soiled  with  dust, 
which  was  unfurled  by  the  soldier-artisans 
— the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection — ^was  the 
flag  surmounted  by  the  French  eagle — it 
was  the  flag  of  Austerlits,  of  Jena,  and  of 
Wagram,  and  not  that  of  Jemappes  or  « 
Fleurus ;  it  was  the  flag  that  was  unfurled 
in  the  squares  of  Lisbon,  of  Vienna,  of 
Berlin,  at  Rome,  at  Moscow,  and  not  thai 
which  floated  over  the  federation  of  the 
Champs  de  Mars.  It  was  the  flag  riddled 
by  the  bullets  of  Waterloo;  it  was  the 
flag  which  the  emperor  embraced  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  when  he  bade  adieu  to  his  old 
guard ;  it  was  the  flag  which  had  shaded 
his  ezpirinff  brow  at  St.  Helena — ^it  was^ 
in  one  word — the  flag  of  Napoleon. 

He— -this  man — ^had  dispelled  the  popa* 
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Isr  illuaon  wbieh  attached  itself  to  the 
blood  of  kings — sovereignty,  majesty,  and 
power.  He  raised  the  people  in  their  own 
esteem,  by  showing  to  them  kings,  descend- 
ed from  kings,  at  the  foot  of  a  king  who 
had  sprung  from  the  people.  He  so  orer- 
whelmed  hereditary  monarchs,  by  plaoing 
them  in  jvxtaposiiion  with  himself--he  so 
oppressed  them  with  his  own  greatness, 
that,  in  taking  them  one  by  one,  all  these 
kings  and  all  these  emperors,  and  bringing 
them  beside  himself,  that  they  were  scarcely 
perceivable,  so  spaM  and  obscure  did  they  be- 
come by  the  comparison  with  this  Colossus. 

Bat  let  us  listen  to  what  the  severe  voice 
of  history  will  pronounce  against  him : 

He  dethroned  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  The  emperor  of  the  French  re- 
public, he  became  a  despot — he  threw  the 
weight  of  his  sword  into  the  scales  of  the 
law — he  incarcerated  individual  liberty  in 
his  state  prisons — ^he  stifled  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  by  the  gags  of  the  censorship — 
he  violated  trial  by  jury — he  trampled  un- 
der his  feet  the  tribunals,  the  legislative 
bodies,  and  the  senate-— he  depopulated 


the  work-shops  ^d  the  fields — ^he  engraft* 
ed  on  the  army  a  new  noblesse^  which  soon 
became  more  insupportable  than  the  an- 
cient one,  because  it  had  neither  the  same 
antiquity  nor  the  same  prestige ;  he  levied 
arbitrary  taxes — ^he  desired  that  in  thQ 
whole  empire  there  should  be  but  one  voice 
— his  voice  ;  and  but  one  law,  his  toill.  The 
capital,  the  cities,  the  armies,  the  fleets, 
the  palaces,  the  museums,  the  magistrates, 
the  citizens,  became  his  capital,  his  cities, 
his  armies,  his  fleets,  his  palaces,  his  muse- 
ums, his  magistrates,  and  his  subjects.  He 
drew  the  nation  out  to  conflict  and  to  battle^ 
where  we  have  nothing  left  remarkable  save 
the  insolence  of  our  victories,  our  corpses, 
and  our  gold.  In  fine,  after  having  besieged 
the  forts  of  Cadiz — ^after  having  in  his  hands 
the  keys  of  Lisbon,  of  Madrid,  of  Vienna,  of 
Berlin,  of  Naples,  and  of  Rome — after  hav- 
ing made  the  pavement  of  Moscow  tremble 
under  the  wheels  of  his  artillery,  he  left 
France  less  great  than  he  found  her — 
bleeding  with  her  wounds,  dismantled  of 
her  fortresses,  naked,  impoverished,  and 
humiliated. 
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Much  as  we  hear  of  Schools  of  Authors, 
there  has,  properly  speaking,  been  but  one 
in  British  Literature — at  least,  within  this 
century.  There  was  never,  for  example, 
any  such  thing  as  a  Lake  school.  A  school 
supposes  certain  conditions  and  circum- 
stances which  are  not  to  be  found  among 
the.  poets  referred  to.  It  supposes,  first  of 
all,  a  common  master.  Now,  the  Lake  poets 
had  no  common  master,  either  among  them- 
selves or  others.  They  owned  allegiance 
neither  to  Shakspeare,  nor  Milton,  nor 
Wordsworth.  Each  stood  neaf,  but  each 
stood  alone,  like  the  stars  composing  one 
of  the  constellations.  A  school,  again,  im- 
plies a  common  creed.  But  we  have  no 
evidence,  external  or  internal  that,  though 
the  poetical  diction  of  the  Lakers  bore 
a  certain  resemblance,  that  their  poetical 
creed  was  identical.  Indeed,  we  are  yet 
to  learn  that  Southey  had,  of  any  depth 
or  definitude,  a  poetical  creed  at  all.     A 


school,  again,  supposes  a  similar  mode  of 
training.  But  how  difierent  the  erratic 
education  of  Coleridge,  from  the  slow, 
solemn,  silent  degrees  by  which,  without 
noise  of  hammer  or  edge-tool,  arose,  like 
the  ancient  temple,  the  majestic  structura  of 
Wordsworth^s  mind!  A  school,  besides, 
implies  such  strong  and  striking  resemblan- 
ces as  shall  serve  to  overpower  the  spedfio 
differences  between  the  writers  who  com- 
pose it.  Bat  we  are  mistaken  if  the  dissi- 
milarities between  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Southey  be  not  as  great  as  the  points  in 
which  they  agree.  Tt^e,  for  example,  the 
one  quality  of  speculative  intellect.  That, 
in  the  mind  of  Coleridge,  was  restless,  dis- 
contented, and  daring — ^in  Wordsworth, 
still,  collected,  brooding  perpetually  over 
narrow  but  profound  depths — in  Southey, 
almost  totally  quiescent.  The  term  Lake 
School,  in  short,  applied  at  first  in  derision, 
has  been  retained,  principally  because  it  is 
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convenient — ^nay,  saggests  a  pleasing  ima^, 
and  gives  both  the  public  and  the  critics 
**  glimpses,  that  do  make  them  less  for- 
lorn," of  the  bine  peaks  of  Helvellyn  and 
Skiddaw,  and  of  the  bine  waters  of  Derwent 
and  Windermere. 

The  Cockney  school  was,  if  possible,  a 
misnomer  more  absurd — striving,  as  it  did, 
in  vain  to  include,  within  one  term,  three 
spirits  BO  essentially  distinct  as  Hazlitt, 
Keats,  and  Leigh  Hunt — ^the  first  a  stern 
metaphysician,  who  had  fallen  into  a  hope- 
less passion  for  poetry ;  the  second,  the 
{urest  specimen  of  the  ideal — a  ball  of 
eautiful  foam,  ''  cut  off  from  the  water," 
and  not  adopted  by  the  air ;  the  third,  a 
ine  tricksy  medium  between  the  poet  and 
the  wity  half  a  sylph  and  half  an  Ariel, 
BOW  hovering  round  a  lady's  curl,  and  now 
stirring  the  fierv  tresses  of  the  Sun — ^a 
fairy  fluctuating  link,  connecting  Pope  with 
Shelley.  We  need  not  be  at  pains  to  cut 
out  into  little  stars  the  Blackwood  constel- 
lation, or  dwell  on  the  differences  between 
a  Wilson,  a  Lockhart,  and  a  James  Hogg. 
One  school,  however,  there  has  appeared 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  answering  to  all 
the  characteristics  we  have  enumerated, 
namely,  the  Godwin  school,  who,  by  a 
common  master — the  old  man  eloquent 
himself — a  common  philosophical  as  well 
as  poetical  belief,  common  training,  that  of 
warfare  with  society,  and  many  specific  re- 
semblances in  manner  and  style,  are  pro- 
claimed to  be  one.  This  cluster  includes 
the  names  of  William  Godwin,  Mary 
WoUstonecroft,  Brockden  Brown  of  Ameri- 
ca, Shelley,  and  Mrs.  Shelley. 

Old  Godwin  scarcely  got  justice  in  this 
Magazine  from  Mr.  De  Quincey.  Slow, 
cumbrous,  elephantine  as  he  was,  there 
was  always  a  fine  spirit  animating  his  most 
lumpish  movements.  He  was  never  con- 
temptible—often common-place,  indeed, 
but  often  great.  There  was  much  in  him 
of  the  German  cast  of  mind — the  same  pain- 
ful and  plodding  diligence,  added  to  high 
imaginative  qualities.  His  great  merit  at 
the  time— >and  his  great  error,  as  it  proved 
afterwards — ^lay  in  wedding  a  partial  philo- 
Bophio  system  with  the  universal  truth  of 
fiction.  Hence  the  element  which  made 
the  public  drunk  with  hi^  merits  at  first 
rendered  them  oblivious  afterwards.  So 
dangerons  it  is  to  connect  fiction  (the  finer 
alias  of  truth)  with  any  dogma  or  mythus 
less  perishable  than  the  theogony  of  Homer, 
ot  the  Catholicism  of  Cervantes.  After 
all,  what  was  the  theory  of  Godwin,  but  the 


mas(}ue  of  Christianity?  Cloakinff  the 
leading  principle  of  our  religion,  its  disin* 
terested  benevolence,  under  a  copy  of  the 
features  of  Helvetius  and  Volney,  he  went 
a  mumming  with  it  in  the  train  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Revolution.  But  when  he 
approached  the  domain  of  actual  life  and 
of  the  human  affections,  the  uffly  disguise 
dropped,  and  his  fictions  we  hesitate  not  to 
characterize  as  among  the  noblest  illustra- 
tions of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  to 
the  public  they  seemed  the  reiterations  of 
exploded  and  dangerous  errors — such  a  load 
of  prejudice  and  prepossession  had  been  bus* 
pended  to  their  author's  skirts.  And  now, 
the  excitement  of  danger  and  disgust  having 
passed  away  from  his  theories,  interest  in 
the  works  which  propounded  them  has  also 
subsidzd.  ^'  Caleb  Williams,"  once  cha- 
racterized by  Hannah  More  as  a  cunning 
and  poptdar  preparation  of  the  poison 
which  the  Political  Justice  had  contained 
in  a  cruder  form,  and  thereby  branded  as 
dangerous,  is  now  forgotten,  we  suspect,  by 
all  but  a  very  select  class  of  circulating 
library  readers.  "St.  Leon,"  "Fleet- 
wood," "  Mandeville,"  and  "  Cloudesley," 
^ith  all  their  varied  merits,  never  attracted 
attention,  except  through  the  reflex  inte- 
rest and  terror  excitea  by  their  author's 
former  works.  Thus  political  excitement 
has  been  at  once  a  raising  and  a  ruining 
influence  to  the  writings  of  a  great  Engliw 
author — ^ruining,  we  mean,  at  present — ^for 
the  shade  of  neglect  has  yet  to  be  created 
which  can  permanently  conceal  their  ster- 
ling and  imperishable  worth.  After  the 
majority  of  the  writings  of  Dickens  have 
perished — after  one-half  of  Bulwer's,  and 
one-fourth  of  Scott's  novels  have  been  for- 
gotten— shall  many  reflective  spirits  be 
found  following  the  fugitive  steps  of  Caleb 
Williams,  or  standing  by  the  grave  of  Mar- 
guerite de  Damville,  or  of  Bethlem  Gabor, 
as  they  do  well  to  be  angry  even  unto  death. 
If  sincerity,  simplicity,  depth  of  thought, 
purity  of  sentiment,  and  power  of  genius 
can  secure  immortality  to  any  productions, 
it  is  to  the  fictions  of  Grodwin. 

Mary  WoUstonecroft — since  we  saw  her 
countenance  prefixed  to  her  husband's  Me- 
moir— a  face  so  sweet,  so  spiritual,  so  far 
withdrawn  from  earthly  thoughts,  steeped  in 
an  enthusiasm  so  genuine — we  have  ceased 
to  wonder  at  the  passionate  attachment  of 
Southey,  Fnseli,  and  Godwin  to  the  gifted 
being  who  bore  it.  It  is  the  most  feminine 
countenance  we  ever  saw  in  picture.  The 
"  Rights  of  Women  "  seem  in  it  melted 
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down  into  one  deliqainm  of  love.  Fnaeli 
once,  when  asked  if  he  believed  in  the  im-r 
mortality  of  the  sonl,  replied  in  language 
rather  too  rough  to  be  quoted  verbatim,  ^*  I 
don't  know  if  yeu  have  a  soul,  but  I  am 
sure  that  I  have."  We  are  certain  that  he 
believed  in  the  ezistenoe  of  at  least  one 
other  immortal  spirit — ^that  of  the  owner  of 
the  still,  serene,  and  rapt  countenance  on 
which  he  hopelessly  doted.  It  is  curious 
tiiat  on  the  first  meeting  of  Godwin  and  his 
future  wife,  they  "  interdespised  " — ^they 
recoiled  from  each  other,  like  two  enemies 
suddenly  meeting  on  the  street,  and  it  re- 

auired  much  after-intercourse  to  reconcile 
bem,  and  ultltaiately  to  create  that  passion 
which  led  to  their  union. 
*  Mary  Wollstonecroft  shone  most  in  conver- 
sation. From  this  to  composition  she  seemed 
to  descend  as  from  a  throne.  Coleridge  de^ 
scribes  her  meeting  and  extinguishing  some 
of  Godwin's  objections  to  her  arguments 
with  a  light,  easy,  plavful  air.  Her  fan 
was  a  very  falchion  in  debate.  Her  wotks 
— "  History  of  the  French  Revolution," 
**  Wanderer  of  Norway,"  "  Rights  of  Wo- 
men,"  &c. — ^have  all  perished.  Her  own 
career  was  chequered  and  unhappy — her 
end  was  premature — she  died  in  childbed 
of  Mrs.  Shelley  (like  the  sun  going  down  to 
reveal  the  evening  star)  ;  but  her  name 
shall  live  as  that  of  a  deep  majestical  and 
high-souled  woman — the  Madame  Roland 
of  England — ^and  who  could,  as  well  as  she, 
have  paused  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  and 
wished  for  a  pen  to  *^  record  the  strange 
thoughts  that  were  arising  in  her  mind." 
Peace  to  her  ashes  !  How  consoling  to 
think  that  those  who  in  life  were  restless 
and  unhappy,  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  as 
soundly  as  others — ^nay,  seem  to  sleep  more 
soundly — ^to  be  hushed  by  a  softer  lullaby, 
and  surrbunded  by  a  prof ounder  peace,  than 
the  ordinary  tenants  of  the  grave.  Yes, 
sweeter,  deeper,  and  longer  is  the  repose  of 
the  truant  child,  after  his  day  of  wandering 
is  over,  and  the  night  of  his  rest  is  come. 

Another  "  Wanderer  o'er  Eternity"  was 
Brockden  Brown,  the  Godwin  of  America. 
And  worse  for  him,  he  was  a  wanderer,  not 
from,  but  among  men.  For  Cain  of  old,  it 
was  a  relief  to  go  forth  from  his  species  into 
the  virgin  empty  earth.  The  builders  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel  must  have  rejoiced  as 
they  saw  the  summit  of  their  abortive  build^ 
ing  sinking  down  in  the  level  plain ;  they 
fled  from  it  as  a  stony  silent  satire  on  their 
biAed  ambition,  and  as  a  memorial  of  the 
oonfusion  of  their  q[>eech — it  scourged  them 


forth  into  the  wilderness,  where  they  found 
peace  and  oblivion.  A  self-exiled  Byron 
or  Landor  is  rather  to  be  envied ;  for  though 
^'how  can  your  wanderer  escape  from  his 
own  shadow  ?"  yet  it  is  much  if  that  sha* 
dow  sweep  forests  and  cataracts,  fall  large 
at  morning  or  evening  upon  Alps  and  Ajp-" 
penines,  or  swell  into  the  Demon  of  the 
Brockan.  In  this  case  misery  takes  a 
prouder,  lofder  shape,  and  mounts  a  burn- 
ing throne.  But  a  man  like  Brockden 
Brown,  fbroed  to  carry  his  incommunicable 
sorrow  into  the  press  and  thi<A[  of  human 
society,  nay,  to  coin  it  into  the  means  of 
procuring  daily  bread,  he  is  the  true  hero, 
even  though  he  should  fall  in  the  struggle. 
To  carry  one's  misery  to  market,  and  sell 
it  to  the  highest  bidder,  what  a  necessity 
for  a  proud  and  sensitive  spirit !  Assuredly, 
Brown  was  a  brave  struggler,  if  not  a  suc- 
cessful one.  Amid  poverty,  neglect,  non- 
appredation,  hard  labor,  and  the  thousand 
fdaiseriea  of  the  crude  country  which  Ame- 
rica then  was,  he  retained  his  integrity ; 
he  wrote  on  at  what  Godwin  calls  his 
^^stoiy  books;"  he  sought  insrnration 
from  his  own  gloomy  woods  and  silent 
fields;  and  his  works  appear,  amid  what 
are  called  '*  standard  novels,"  like  tall 
wind-swept  American  pines  amid  shrubbery 
and  brush-wood.  His  name,  after  his  un- 
timely death  (at  the  age  of  Ihirty-nine), 
was  returned  upon  his  ungratefril  country 
— ^from  Britain,  where  his  writings  first  at- 
tained eminent  distinction,  while  even  yet 
Americans,  generally,  prefer  the  adventure 
and  bustle  of  Cooper  to  the  stem  Dante- 
like simplicity,  the  philosophical  spirit, 
and  the  harrowing  and  ghost-like  interest 
Brown. 

Of  Shelley,  having  spoken  so  often,  what 
more  can  we  say  ?  He  seems  to  us  as 
though  the  most  beautiful  of  beings  had 
been  struck  blind.  Mr.  De  Quincey,  in 
unconscious  plagiarism  from  another,  com- 
pares him  to  a  *^  lunatic  angel."  But  per- 
haps his  disease  might  be  better  denominated 
blindness.  It  was  not  because  he  saw  falsely, 
but,  as  if  seeing  and  delaying  to  worship 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  his  religion,  that 
delay  was  punished  bv  a  swift  and  sudden 
darkness.  Imagine  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
animated  and  flelhed,  all  his  dream-like 
loveliness  of  form  retained,  but  his  eyes  re- 
maining shut!  Thus  blind  and  beautiful 
stood  Shelley  on  his  pedestal,  or  went  wan- 
dering, an  inspired  sleep-walker,  among  his 
fellows,  who,  alas,  not  seeing  his  melan- 
choly plight,  strudc  and  spurned,  instead 
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of  gently  and  soothingly  trying  to  lead  him 
into  the  right  path.  We  still  think,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  De  Qoinoey's  eloquent 
strictures  in  reply,  that  if  pity  and  kind- 
hearted  expostulation  had  been  employed, 
they  might  haye  had  the  effect,  if  not  of 
weaning  him  from  his  errors,  at  least  of 
modifying  his  expressions  and  feelings — if 
not  of  opening  his  eyes,  at  least  of  render- 
ing him  more  patient  and  hopeful  under  his 
eclipse.  What  but  a  partial  clouding  of 
his  mind  could  have  prompted  such  a  ques- 
tion as  he  asked  upon  the  following  ooca^ 
aion  ?  Haydon,  the  painter,  met  him  once 
at  a  large  dinner  party  in  London.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  entertainment,  a  thin, 
oradced,  shrieking  voice  was  heard  from  the 
one  end  of  the  table,  ^^  you  douH  believe, 
do  you,  Mr.  Haydon,  in  that  execrable 
thing,  Christianity  ?"  The  voice  was  poor 
SheUey^s,  who  coald  not  be  at  rest  with 
any  new  acquaintance  till  he  ascertained 
his  impressions  on  that  one  topic. 

Poets,  perhaps  all  men,  best  understand 
Ibemselves.  Thus  no  word  so  true  has 
been  spoken  of  Shelley,  as  where  he  says 
of  himself,  that  ^^  an  adamantine  veil  was 
built  up  between  his  mind  and  heart."  His 
intellect  led  him  in  one  direction — the  true 
impulses  of  his  heart  in  another.  The  one 
was  with  Spinoxa — the  other  with  John. 
The  controversy  raced  between  them  like 
fire,  and  even  at  death  was  not  decided. 
We  rejoice,  in  contrast  with  the  brutal 
treatment  he  met  with  while  living,  to  no- 
tice the  tenderness  which  the  most  evan- 
ffelical  periodicals  rmtness  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  North  British  Retiew)j  extend 
to  the  memory  of  this  most  sincere,  spiri- 
tual, and  unearthly  of  modern  men.  It  is 
to  us  a  proud  reflection,  that  for  at  least 
seventeen  years  our  opinion  of  him  has  re- 
mained unaltered. 

It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two 
such  spirits  as  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin, 
when  they  met,  should  become  instantly  at- 
tached. On  his  own  doctrine  of  a  state  of 
pre-existence,  we  might  say  that  the  mar- 
ria^  had  been  determined  long  before, 
while  yet  the  aonls  were  waiting  in  the 
-great  antenatal  antechamber !  They  met 
at  last  like  two  drops  of  water — ^like  two 
flames  of  fire— like  two  beautiful  clouds 
which  have  crossed  the  moon,  the  sky  and 
all  its  stars,  to  hold  their  midnight  assigna- 
tion over  a  favorite  and  lonely  nver.  Mary 
Godwin  was  an  enthusiast  from  her  child- 
hood. She  passed,  by  her  own  account, 
fart  of  her  youth  at  Broughty  Ferry,  in 


sweet  and  sinless  reverie,  among  its  diflb. 
The  place  is,  to  us,  familiar.  It  possesses 
some  fine  features — a  bold  promontory 
crowned  with  an  ancient  castle  jutting  far 
out  into  the  Tay,  which  here  broadens  into 
an  arm  of  the  ocean — a  beach,  in  part  smooth 
with  sand,  and  in  part  paved  with  pebbles 
— cottages  lying  artlessly  along  the  shore, 
clean,  as  if  washed  by  the  near  sea — sandy 
hillocks  rising  behind — and  westward,  the 
river,  like  an  inland  lake,  stretching  around 
Dundee,  with  its  fine  harbor  and  its  sur- 
mounting Law,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  far  blue  shapes  of  the  gi- 
gantic Stuicknachroan  and  Benvoirlidi. 
Did  the  bay  of  Speziia  ever  suggest  to  Mrs. 
Shelley's  mind  the  features  of  the  Scottish 
scene  ?  That  scene,  seen  so  often,  seldom 
fails  to  bring  before  us  her  image — ^tho 
child,  and  soon  to  be  the  bride,  of  genius. 
Was  she  ever,  like  Mirza,  overheard  in  her 
soliloquies,  and  did  she  bear  the  shame,  ao- 
cordingly,  in  blushes  which  still  rekindle  at 
the  recollection  ^  Did  the  rude  fishermen 
of  the  place  deem  her  wondrous  wise,  or  did 
they  deem  her  mad,  with  her  wandering  eye^ 
her  rapt  and  gleaming  countenance,  her  light 
step  moving  to  the  music  of  her  maiden  me- 
ditation ?  The  smooth  sand  retains  no  trace 
of  her  young  feet — ^to  the  present  race  she 
is  altogether  unknown ;  but  we  have  more 
than  once  seen  the  man,  and  the  lover  of 
genius,  turn  round  and  look  at  the  spot, 
with  warmer  interest,  and  with  brightening 
eye,  as  we  told  them  that  she  had  been  there. 
We  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  simi- 
larity in  genius  to  her  husband — ^we  by  no 
means  think  her  his  equal.  She  has  not 
his  subtlety,  swiftness,  wealth  of  imagina- 
tion, and  is  never  caught  up  (like  Ecekiel 
by  his  lock  of  hair)  into  the  same  rushing 
whirlwind  of  inspiration.  She  has  much, 
however,  of  his  imaginative  and  of  his 
speculative  qualities — her  tendency,  like 
his,  is  to  the  romantic,  the  ethereal,  and 
the  terrible*  The  tie  detaining  her,  as  well 
as  him,  to  the  earth,  is  slender — ^her  pro- 
test against  society  is  his,  copied  out  in  a 
fine  female  hand— her  style  is  carefully  and 
successfully  modelled  upon  his — she  bearsi 
in  brief,  to  him,  the  resemblance  which 
Laone  did  to  Laon,  which  Astarte  did  to 
Manfred.  Perhaps,  indeed,  intercourse 
with  a  being  so  peculiar,  that  those  who 
came  in  contact  with,  either  withdrew  ftom 
him  in  hatred,  or  fell  into  the  current  of 
his  being,  vanquished  and  enthralled,  haa 
somewhat  affected  the  originality,  and  nar- 
rowed the  extent  of  her  own  gemus.    lor 
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d»n  ^dows  used  to  fling  tlemselves  upon 
the  funeral  pyre  of  their  hnsbands :  ahehaB 
thrown  upon  that  of  hers  her  mode  of 
thoQght,  her  monld  of  style,  her  creed,  her 
heart,  her  all.  Her  admiration  of  Shelley 
was,  and  is,  an  idolatry.  Can  we  wonder  at 
it  ?  Separated  from  him  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  all  his  faculties  in  the  finest  bloom  of 
promise,  with  peace  beginning  to  build  in 
the  cretices  of  his  torn  heart,  and  with 
fame  hovering  ere  it  stooped  upon  his  head 
*— separated,  too^  in  circumstances  so  sud- 
den and  cruel— can  we  be  astonished  that 
from  the  wounds  of  loye  came  forth  the 
blood  of  worship  and  sacrifice  ?  Words- 
worth speaks  of  himself  as  feeling  for 

'<  The  Old  Sea  some  rererential  fear."' 

But  in  the  mind  of  '^  Mary "  there  must 
lurk  a  feeling  of  a  still  stronger  kind  to- 
ward that  element  which  he^  next  to  herself, 
had  of  all  things  most  passionately  loved — 
which  he  trusted  as  a  parent — to  which  he 
exposed  himself,  defenceless  (he  could  not 
BWim,  he  could  only  soar) — which  he  had 
sung  in  many  a  strain  of  matchless  sweet- 
ness, but  which  betrayed  and  destroyed 
him — ^how  can  she,  without  horror,  hear  the 
boom  of  its  waves,  or  look  without  a  shud- 
der, either  at  its  stormy  or  at  its  smiling 
countenance  ?  What  a  picture  she  presents 
to  our  imagination,  running  with  dishevelled 
hair,  along  the  sea  shore,  questioning  all 
she  met  if  they  could  tell  her  of  her  nus- 
band — ^nay,  shrieking  out  the  dreadful 
question  to  the  surges,  which,  like  a  dumb 
murderer,  had  done  the  deed  but  could  not 
utter  the  confession ! 

Mrs.  Shelley's  genius,  though  true  and 
powerful,  IB  monotonous  and  circumscribed 
— ^more  so  than  even  her  father's — ^and,  in 
this  point,  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  her 
husband's,  which  could  run  alone  every 
note  of  the  gamut — be  witty  or  wilc^  satiri- 
cal or  sentimental,  didactic  or  dramatic, 
epic  or  lyrical,  as  it  pleased  him.  She  has 
no  wit,  nor  humor — little  dramatic  talent. 
Strong  clear  description  of  the  gloomier 
scenes  of  nature,  or  the  darker  passions  of 
the  mind,  or  of  those  supernatural  objects 
which  her  fancy,  except  in  her  first  work, 
somewhat  laboriously  creates,  is  her  forte. 
Hence  her  reputation  still  rests  upon 
"  Frankenstein  ;"  for  her  "  Last  Man," 
**  Perkin  Warbeck,"  &c.,  are  far  inferior, 
if  not  entirely  unworthy  of  her  talents. 
She  unquestionably  made  him  ;  but,  like  a 
jnule  or  a  monster,  he  has  had  no  progeny. 

Can  any  one  have  forgot  the  interesting 


account  she  ^ves  of  her  first  conception  of 
that  extraordinary  story,  when  jshe  had  re* 
tired  to  rest,  her  fancy  heated  by  hearing 
ghost  tales ;  and  when  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  story  appeared  at  once  before 
her  eye,  as  in  a  camera  obscura  ?  It  is 
ever  thus,  we  imagine,  that  truly  original 
conceptions  are  produced.  They  are  oast 
— not  wrought.  They  come  as  wholes,  and 
not  in  parts.  It  was  thus  that  Tarn  o' 
Shanter  completed,  along  Bums'  mind,  his 
weird  and  tipsy  gallop  in  a  single  hour. 
Thus  Coleridge  composed  the  outline  of  his 
''  Ancient  Marinere,"  in  one  evening  walk 
near  Nether  Stowey.  So  rapidly  rose 
'*  Frankenstein,"  which,  as  Moore  well  re- 
marks, has  been  one  of  those  striking  con- 
ceptions which  take  hold  of  the  public  mind 
at  once  and  for  ever. 

The  theme  is  morbid  and  disgusting 
enough.  The  story  is  that  of  one  who  fin£ 
out  the  principle  of  life,  constructs  a  mon- 
strous being,  who,  because  his  maker  fails 
in  forming  a  female  companion  to  him,  ul- 
timately murders  the  dearest  firiend  »{  his 
benefactor,  and,  in  remorse  and  despair, 
disappears  amid  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
North  Pole.  Nothing  more  preposterous 
than  the  meagre  outline  of  the  story  exists 
in  literature.  But  Mrs.  Shelley  deserves 
great  credit,  nevertheless.  In  the  first 
place,  she  has  succeeded  in  her  delineation; 
she  has  painted  the  shapeless  being  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  world  for  ever ;  and 
beside  Caliban,  and  Hecate,  and  Death  in 
Life,  and  all  other  weird  and  gloomy  crea- 
tions, this  nameless,  unfortunate,  involun- 
tary, gigantic  unit  stands.  To  succeed  in 
an  attempt  so  daring,  proves  at  once  the 
power  of  the  author,  and  a  certain  value 
even  in  the  original  conception.  To  keep 
verging  perpetually  on  the  limit  of  the 
absurd,  and  to  produce  the  while  all  the 
effects  of  the  sublime,  this  takes  and  tasks 
very  high  faculties  indeed.  Occasionally^ 
we  admit,  she  does  overstep  the  mark. 
Thus  the  whole  scene  of  the  monster's  edu- 
cation in  the  cottage,  his  overhearing  the 
reading  of  the  ''  Paradise  Lost,"  the  ''  Sor- 
rows of  Werter,"  &c.,  and  in  this  way  acquir- 
ing knowledge  andrefined  sentiments,  seems 
unspeakably  ridiculous.  A  Caco- demon 
weeping  in  concert  with  Eve  or  Werter  is 
too  ludicrous  an  idea — ^as  absurd  as  though 
he  had  been  represented  as  boarded  at  Cap- 
sicum Hall.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  deli- 
cately and  gracefully  Mrs.  Shelley  has 
managed  the  whole  prodigious  business* 
She  touches  pitch  with  a  lady's  glove,  and  is 
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not  defiled.  From  a  wbole  forest  of  tbe 
'^  nettle  danger,''  she  ^ztraets  a  sweet  and 
plentiful  snpplj  of  the  *' flower  safety.*' 
With  a  fine  female  footing,  she  preserves 
the  narrow  path  which  divides  the  terrihle 
from  the  disgusting.  She  unites,  not  in  a 
junction  of  words  alone,  but  in  effect,  the 
•*  horribly  beautiful."  Her  monster  is  not 
only  as  Caliban  appeared  to  Trineulo — a 
very  pretty  monster — but  somewhat  poeti-^ 
oal  and  pathetic  withal.  You  almost  weep 
for  him  in  his  utter  insulation.  A.lone ! 
dread  word,  though  it  were  to  be  alone  in 
heaven  !  Alone !  word  hardly  more  dread- 
1^  if  it  were  to  be  alone  in  hell ! 

"  Alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea ; 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony." 

Thus  wrapt  around  by  his  loneliness,  as  by  a 
alent  burnine  chain,  does  this  gigantic 
creature  run  through  the  world,  like  a  lion 
who  has  lost  his  mate,  in  a  forest  of  fire, 
seeking  for  his  kindred  being,  but  seeking 
fbr  ever  in  vain. 

He  is  not  only  alone,  but  alone  because 
he  has  no  being  like  him  throughout  the 
whole  universe.  What  a  solitude  within  a 
solitude  ! — solitude  comparable  only  to  that 
of  the  Alchemist  in  St.  Leon,  when  h» 
buries  his  last  tie  to  humanity  in  his  wife's 

gave,  and  ffoes  on  his  way,  *'  friendless, 
[endless,  alone,  alone." 

What  a  scene  is  the  process  of  his  crea- 
tion, and  especially  the  hour  when  he  first 
began  to  breathe,  to  open  his  ill-favored 
eyes,  and  to  stretch  his  ill-shapen  arms, 
toward  his  terrified  author,  who,  for  the 
first  time,  becomes  aware  of  the  enormity 
of  the  mistake  he  has  committed ;  who  has 
had  a  giant's  strength,  and  used  it  tyran- 
nously  like  a  giant,  and  who  shudders  and 
shrinks  back  from  his  own  horrible  handi- 
work !  It  is  a  type,  whether  intended  or 
not,  of  the  fate  of  genius,  whenever  it  dares 
either  to  revile,  or  to  resist,  the  common 
laws  and  obligations,  and  conditions  of  man 
and  the  universe.  Better,  better  far  be 
Uasted  with  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  than 
by  the  recoil,  upon  one's  own  head,  of 
one  false,  homeless,  returning,  revenging 
Aonght. 

Scarcely  second  to  her  descrintion  of  the 
moment  when,  at  midnight,  ana  under  the 
li^t  of  a  waning  moon,  the  monster  was 
bom,  is  his  sudden  apparition  under  a  gla- 
der  among  the  high  Alps.  This  scene 
Strikes  us  die  moroi  as  it  seems  the  fulfil-* 


ment  of  a  fear  which  all  have  felt,  who 
have  found  themselves  alone  among  sudi 
desolate  regions.  Who  has  not  at  times 
trembled  lest  those  ghastlier  and  drearier 
places  of  nature,  which  abound  in  our  own 
Highlands,  should  bear  a  different  progeny 
from  the  ptarmigan,  the  sheep,  the  raven, 
or  the  eagle — lest  the  mountain  should  sad-> 
denly  crown  itself  with  a  Titanic  spectroi 
and  the  mist,  disparting,  reveal  demoniac 
forms,  and  the  lonely  moor  discover  its 
ugly  dwarf,  as  if  dropped  down  from  the 
overhanging  thunder  cloud — and  the  forest 
of  pines  show  unearthly  shapes  sailing 
among  their  shades— and  the  cataract  over- 
boil with  its  own  wild  creations?  Thus 
fitly,  amid  scenery  like  that  of  some  dream 
of  nightmare,  on  a  glacier  as  on  a  throne, 
stands  up  before  the  eye  of  his  own  maker, 
the  miscreation,  and  he  cries  out, 

"  Whence  and  what  ait  thou,  execrable  shape  V 

In  darkness  and  distance,  at  last,  the 
beiuff  disappears,  and  the  imagination  dares 
hardly  pursue  him  as  he  passes  amid  those 
congenial  shapes  of  colossal  size,  terror,  and 
mystery,  which  we  fancy  to  haunt  those 
outskirts  of  existence,  with,  behind  them  at 
midnight,  *^  all  Europe  and  Asia  fast 
asleep,  and  before  them  the  silent  immen- 
sity  and  Palace  of  the  Eternal,  to  which 
our  sun  is  but  a  porch-lamp." 

Altogether,  the  work  is  wonderful  as  the 
work  of  a  girl  of  eighteen.  She  has  nevet 
since  fully  equalled  or  approached  its  pow- 
er, nor  do  we  ever  expect  that  she  SDall. 
One  distinct  addition  to  our  original  crea- 
tions must  be  conceded  her — and  it  is  no 
little  praise ;  for  there  are  few  writers  of 
fiction  who  have  done  so  much  out  of  Ger- 
many. What  are  they,  in  this  respect,  to 
our  painters — to  Fuseli,  with  his  quaint 
brain,  so  prodigal  of  unearthly  shapes — ^to 
John  Martin,  mo  has  created  over  his  head 
a  whole  dark  frowning,  but  magnificent 
world — or  to  David  Scott,  our  own  most 
cherished  friend,  in  whose  studio,  while 
standing  surrounded  by  pictured  poems  of 
such  startling  originality,  such  austere  se- 
lection of  theme,  and  such  solemn  dignity 
of  treatment  (forgetting  not  himseli,  the 
grave,  mild,  quiet,  shadowy  enthusiast, 
with  his  slow,  aeep,  sepulchral  tones),  you 
are  almost  tempted  to  exdaim,  ^'How 
dreadful  is  this  place  !" 

Of  one  promised  and  anticipated  task 
we  must,  ere  we  close,  respectfully  remind 
Mrs.  Shelley ;  it  hs  of  the  life  of  "her  hus- 
band.    Thitt,  even  after  Captain  Med* 
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wyn'a  recent  work,  haa  eTidentl;  jret  to  be 
written.  Ho  hand  but  hers  con  write  it 
well.  Critics  ma;  aufttomiie  his  qnalitiea — 
ahe  only  can  paint  bis  likeness.  In  pro- 
daiming  his  praise,  exa^eration  in  her 
will  be  pardoned;  and  in  anvetling  bis 
faulto,  tenderness  maj  be  expected  from 
ber;  sbe  alose,  we  believe,  after  all,  folly 
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nnderatands  him ;  sbe  alone  fully  knows  tba 
partionlars  of  his  eater  and  inner  history ; 
and  we  hope  and  beliere,  that  her  biogra- 
phy will  be  a  monument  to  bis  memory,  as 
lasting  as  the  Enganean  bills ;  and  her 
lament  over  his  loss  as  sweet  as  the  ever- 
lasting dirge,  sung  in  their  "  late  remorse 
of  love,"  by  the  waters  of  the  Italian  lea- 
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The  death  of  Dr.  MendelBsohn,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  month,  is  one  of  the 
nost  melanoboly  casoalities  that  have  oo- 
Oimed  in  the  musical  art  for  a  long  time. 
We  naturally  foi^t  bow  many  similar  and 
■udden  experiences  have  suggested  the  nanal 
refleotions  on  the  nnoertainty  of  life,  and 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  in  the  sight  of 
a  young  composer  invested  with  all  the 
goods  of  fortune  ;  the  spaotaole  of  artist- 
existence  in  a  favorite  of  the  pttblio  is  so  ani- 
mated that  we  confer  a  kind  of  immortality 
upon  it,  and  remove  into  haxy  obseority 
and  the  dim  vinta  of  the  future  the  last  and 
greatest  of  evils.  But  surely  the  reooUee- 
tion  of  C.  M.  vou  Weber,  oarried  off  in  the 
first  acclamation  of  his  triumph  among  as, 
and  of  the  early  doom  of  Bellini,  the  most 
iuTentive  melodist  and  dramatio  genius  of 
modem  Italy,  with  numerous  promisiDS 
names  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  art,  shoala 
teach  us  our  error  in  wilfully  exoepting 
genius  from  the  inflnence  of  the  ordinary 
rule  of  human  instability.  When  a  eom- 
poser  fulfils  the  arduous  duties  and  oompli- 
oated  responsibilities  of  Mendelssohn,  he 
attains  the  giddiest  height  of  prosperity  and 
^planae,  with  *  proportionate  danger  to 
health  and  life  ;  and  now  that  the  melan- 
oboly event  is  passed,  we  begin  to  look  into 
its  prognostios. 

We  remember  ttat,  of  late,  he  was  aoli- 
dtone  rather  to  avoid  engagements  than  to 
aoeept  them ;  that  he  would  not  oondoot  Ibe 
Leipmc  BubscriptiOD  oonoeita  this  year; 
tiiat  be  was  often  with  diSooltT  induoed  to 


relnotantly  acoepted,  or  absolutely  refused. 
It  is  true  that,  after  a  career  of  some  twenty 
years  before  the  pnblio,  applause  was  not  to 
seek  ;  he  had  euibited  marvels  of  hcility 
as  eonoBTto  and  extempore  player  on  the 
organ  and  piano-forte,  and  amidst  suoh 
freBEied  plaudits,  that  the  intoxieating 
drao^t  of  youthful  ambition  may  have 
lost  its  stimnlns.  Like  seme  other  heroes, 
however,  he  also  may  have  found  perpetnal 
glory  of  itself  «n  aocumulating  and  iatolen- 
ble  weight,  and  that  a  great  name  and 
figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world  are  dearly 
purchased  by  constant  toil  and  responsi^ 
bility.  He  may  have  wished  to  antidpaia 
the  honorable  repose  of  age  in  oonsi deration 
of  the  more  than  double  duty  of  his  youth 
— having  in  his  various  capaoidea  of  oom- 
poser,  conoerto  player,  extempore  player, 
and  conductor  of  an  orchestra,  aoquitted 
himself  with  a  diatinoUon  nnpan^eled, 
save  by  Moiart.  Possibly,  too,  he  found  • 
dedine  of  the  physical  power  neoesaary  to 
oontend  with  the  daily  exigeames  of  his. 
position.  At  any  rate,  bis  appearance  in 
the  orchestra,  when  last  we  saw  him  at  thfl 
Fbilbarmouic  Society,  did  not  betray  tb* 
fatal  secret.  Those  who  saw  MeudelBsolm 
OB  that  brilliant  occasion,  honored  by  the 
presenoe  of  the  Queen,  revelling  in  his 
favorite  Pianoforta  Conoerto— Bee^ovea'i 
in  G— vrith  all  tbe  playful  graoe,  the  ease, 
and  eoBscious  mastery  that  oommnnicatea 
their  peculiar  cbanns  to  the  perfoimanoer 
can  BCucely  have  anticipated  Uiat,  in  a  few 
short  months,  the  itlaver  and  liis  pioas 
istory.  "Tbrt 
id  euatie  i»> 
DnimasinabW 
af  entiia^ai 
I  aot  d«Ii^t 
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us  from  season  to  season,  for  a  coarse  of 
years,,  seemed  impossible.  Never  was  a 
man  so  '*  booked  "  in  pnblic  expectation 
for  long  prosperity.  Removed  from  envy, 
rivalry,  and  detraction,  in  the  possession 
of  an  ample  fortune,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
bat  to  live ;  to  live  was  to  floarish,  and  to 
perform  what  was  easy  to  him. 

Such  was  the  promising  aspect  in  which 
Dr.  Mendelssohn  appeared  in  the  lighted 
evening  concert-room  to  his  admiring 
audience.  By  daylight,  and  in  closer 
contiguity,  the  spectator  was  struck  by 
a  certain  appearance  of  premature  age 
which  his  countenance  exhibited ;  he 
seemed  already  to  have  outstretched  the 
natural  term  of  his  existence  by  at  least  ten 
years.  No  one,  judging  by  the  lines  in  his 
firoe,  would  have  guessed  his  age  to  be 
thirty-nine  only.  The  disproportion  be- 
tween his  actual  age  and  the  character  of 
his  face  was  especially  noticed  at  the  morn- 
ing ''  Homage  to  Mendelssohn,"  performed 
in  Harley  Street  by  the  Beethoven  Quartet 
Society.  Here  he  was  gay  and  animated, 
and  played  delightfully ;  l)ut,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  close  observers,  was  no  longer  a 
young  man.  He  had  compressed  a  great 
deal  of  life  into  a  short  oompass,  and 
wanted  a  stronger  physical  constitution  to 
support  the  throes  of  perpetual  invention, 
and  the  excitement  consequent  on  his  ele- 
vated position.  He  was  conscientious  in 
fulfilling  what  he  owed  to  his  art,  and  to  the 
public  who  cherished  him ;  he  sought  to 
confirm  ^'  golden  opinions  "  by  the  most 

fenerous  efforts,  and  in  the  end  may  almost 
e  described  as  ^^  killed  by  kindness."  The 
path  of  genius  will  always  be  chivalrous 
from  its  self-sacrificing  ambition ;  and  if  the 
cold  neglect  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
eager  patronage  of  the  present,  produce  like 
results  to  the  composer,  society  has  at  least 
advanced  in  granting  the  artist  during  his 
lifetime  the  Ml  content  of  appreciation  and 
sympathy. 

The  prosperous  course  of  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn from  infancy  to  maturitv  will  always 
remain  a  bright  and  pleasant  dream  for  art- 
ists in  this  contentious  world.  The  advanta- 
ges of  a  good  position  bv  birth ;  of  possess- 
ing a  name  already  celebrated  in  the  walks 
of  literature  and  philosophy ;  of  musical 

E rents,  who  quickly  discerned  the  bent  of 
genius,  and  who  spared  no  pains  in  de- 
veloping it ;  of  early  intercourse  with  men 
of  remarkable  endowments,  from  whom  he. 
imbibed  the  tastes  natural  to  injbellectual 
f  re-eminenoe  and  refined^  edncalion — all 


these  united  for  him  in  such  a  measnre, 
that  until  the  fairies  aeain  assemble  round 
the  cradle  of  a  child  with  their  good  gifts, 
we  shall  look  in  vain  for  a  similar  picture 
of  happy  artist  boyhood.  Mendelssohn 
was  bom  at  Hamburgh,  Feb.  3, 1809.  His 
father,  a  distinguished  merchant  at  Berlin, 
found  in  that  city  the  best  materials  for  the 
musical  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  his 
son.  We  are  strongly  reminded  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mozart  family  in  the  infant  mu- 
sical promise  of  Mendelssohn  and  his  elder 
sister,  almost  his  rival  in  skill,  who  always 
accompanied  him  in  his  tastes,  and  whom, 
by  a  remarkable  fatality  and  coincidenoe  in 
the  mortal  attack,  he  has  this  year  accom- 
panied to  the  tomb.  In  the  case  of  the 
children  of  M.  Mendelssohn,  the  mother, 
however,  was  the  good  genius  who  chiefly 
influenced  their  musical  progress.  This 
lady  was  herself  an  excellent  practical  mu- 
sician, formed  in  the  schools  of  Sebastian  and 
Emanuel  Bach ;  and  not  only  did  she  ap- 
preciate the  works  of  these  models  of  musi- 
cal science,  but  their  utility  in  developing 
the  musical  dispositions  of  the  youns.  Her 
example  is  worthy  of  imitation.  She  com- 
menced with  lessons  of  five  minutes'  dura- 
tion, gradually  extending  them ;  and  so 
rapid  was  the  child's  progress  under  her 
tuition,  that  by  his  eighth  year  he  mastered 
with  ease,  passages  requiring  a  very  skilful 
execution.  At  this  tender  age,  he  was  also 
able  to  transpose  the  pieces  in  Cramer's 
studio,  and  to  play  from  the  scores  of  Bach 
at  sight.  His  ear  readily  detected  fifths 
and  other  inaccuracies  in  counterpoint. 
He  discovered  an  error  of  this  sort  which 
had  previously  escaped  detection  in  a  motet 
by  Bach.  The  precocity  which  he  displayed 
excited  general  admiration ;  and  the  masters 
who  successively  assisted  in  his  musical  edu- 
cation were  fully  persuaded  that  they  were 
rearing  another  Mozart 

Louis  Berger,  of  Berlin,  succeeded  the 
mother  of  Mendelssohn  as  nis  musical  in- 
structor ;  and,  subsequently,  the  boy,  to- 
gether with  his  sister,  took  lessons  of  any 
famous  master  who  happened  to  be  sojourn- 
ing in  Berlin,  thus  impropriating  the  differ- 
ent excellencies  of  many  artists.  Hummel, 
Moscheles,  &c.  The  muacal  capacities  of 
these  accomplished  children  are  described 
as  nearly  equal;  a  generous  emulation  pre- 
vailed between  tiiem ;  sometimes  the  brother 
was  in  advance,  sometimes  the  sister.  A 
life-long,  profound  sympathy  and  attadb- 
ment,  grew  out  of  their  common  musical 
studies;  aad  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
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nearness  of  kin  and  of  soul  subsisting  be- 
tween Mendelssohn  and  his  sister,  Music, 
with  her  impassioned  and  elevated  inflnen- 
oes,  must  aid  ns.  Rarely  are  kindred  gifts 
of  high  genius  bestowed  upon  a  brother  and 
aster ;  but  of  Mendelssohn  and  Madame 
Henyd  *  it  may  truly  be  said^— 

**  Like  iortuneit  did  their  aools  acquaint" 

The  steps  by  which  the  youthful  artist 
acoomplished  that  complete  readiness  of 
eye  and  hand,  of  musical  intellect  and  ear, 
which  rendered  him  as  a  practical  musician 
the  wonder  of  our  age,  are  obvious.  Diffi- 
culty had  at  length  no  place  in  his  vocabu- 
laty ;  he  had  learned  to  anticipate  all  the 
oombinations  of  pianoforte  music;  and 
his  early  industry  so  far,  of  late,  superseded 
the  necessity  of  practice,  that  he  has  been 
known  to  play  both  the  organ  and  piano- 
forte in  public  after  intermitting  practice 
for  months.  He  sustained  to  the  end  all 
the  assaults  of  the  most  inveterate  me- 
chanism \  and,  with  Lisat  and  Thalberg  in 
the  field,  was  incontestibly  the  first  piano- 
forte player  of  his  day.  Music,  whose  true 
votary  he  was,  never  deserted  him,  and 
taught  the  most  industrious  saloon  play- 
ers, when  he  was  present,  to  know  their 
place. 

The  plan  pursued  to  form  young  Men- 
delssohn as  a  composer  was  directed  also  by 
ffreat  intelligence.  He  had  been  placed 
tor  this  branch  of  art  under  Zetter,  of  the 
singing  academy,  a  thoughtful  master,  and 
the  correspondent  of  Goethe ;  and  Zetter 
thought  too  highly  of  his  charge  to  fetter 
his  genius  by  scholastic  rules.  The  exer- 
cises he  made  under  Zetter  were  chiefly  little 
aym  phonies  in  four  parts,  for  stringed  in- 
struments, in  composing  which  he  followed 
the  bent  of  his  genius.  After  what  fancy 
and  imagination  had  achieved  for  the  music 
of  modern  Germany,  it  was  feared  that 
systems  might  stifle  some  important  poeti- 
cal new  birth.  In  spite  of  the  license  to 
run  wild,  order,  clearness,  and  regularity, 
Btill  distinguished  the  productions  of  the 

*  The  memory  of  this  lady  was  as  wonderfu]  as 
that  of  her  brothen  On  her  father's  birthday,  she 
oace  performed,  as  a  surprise  to  him,  an  incredible 
feat,  namely,  of  playing,  by  memory,  the  whole  of 
the  forty-eigh^  preludes  and  fognes  of  Sebastian 
Bache.  The  recollection  of  a  fogae  implies  that  of 
the  entire  movement  of  its  parts,  and  its  difficulty 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  experiment  It  is  a  cez- 
Uin  test  aC  musical  mind.  We  shall  now  also  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  of  Madame  Henvel's 
compositions,  which  are  of  similar  texture  to  her 
teotaer'Si 


student,  and  were  the  index  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind.  The  domestic  musical 
habits  of  Mendelssohn's  family  were  stiH 
more  happily  disponed  to  excite  his  enthu- 
siasm €or  composition  than  the  approbation 
and  encouragement  of  his  preceptor.  Every 
fortnight,  there  was  a  concert  at  the  Men- 
delssohns,  at  which  a  quartet  of  good  artists 
performed  a  variety  of  classical  composi- 
tions, and  together  with  them  the  last 
new  symphony  of  "Felix."  What  an  ad- 
vantage this !  Surely  the  music  of  young 
composer  was  never  before  nursed  in  such 
softness  and  delight,  amid  such  kind  family 
sympathy  and  so  much  encouragement  from 
musicians.  By  the  time  he  reached  twenty, 
he  was  not  only  the  greatest  player  of  the 
day,  but  the  character  of  his  compositions 
entitled  him  to  occupy  that  place  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  which  Beethoven  and 
Weber  had  not  long  resigned.  Before  his 
first  published  works,  two  pianoforte  quar- 
tets, had  reached  us  his  name  and  promise 
were  familiar  in  England  through  the  me- 
dium of  foreign  musical  jousnals,  and  the 
connections  of  the  British  embassy  at  Ber- 
lin. His  first  English  associations  were, 
probably,  formed  at  the  parties  of  Mrs. 
Austin  then  resident  in  that  city;  and 
when  he  arrived  in  this  countrv  (in  1829), 
to  verify  the  prepossessions  of  ids  admirers, 
he  still  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  her 
family. 

But  there  wanted  no  protection  for  such 
prodigious  powers  as  Mendelssohn  exhibit- 
ed at  twenty  years  of  ase,  when  his  first 
symphony  was  introduced  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Concerts.  He  was  received  with 
open  arms;  and  though  the  highest  art 
here  is  rarely  much  regarded  in  the  highest 
society,  he,  in  the  end,  recommended  him- 
self peculiarly  to  royal  favor.  The  effect 
of  his  first  apnearanee  in  England  was 
strongly  assisted  by  circumstances.  We- 
ber's overtures  and  Beethoven's  symphonies 
were  then  first  making  their  tme  impression 
at  the  Philharmonic,  and  the  public,  in  a 
transport  of  enthusiasm,  were  just  awaken- 
ing to  a  due  sense  of  the  loss  of  those  mas- 
ters, when  the  youth  stepped  forward  who 
was  to  wield  the  mighty  implements  of  their 
art.  Still,  it  was  not  merelv  by  his  early 
and  profound  mastery  of  the  mechanism 
and  poetry  of  composition  that  Men- 
delssohn made  such  rapid  progress  in  the 
affections  of  the  English ;  his  extraordi- 
nsry  personal  endowments,  in  which  fine 
playing,  an  intuitive  kind  of  musical  lead- 
ingi  a  yast  memory,  which  embraoed  the 
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details  as  well  as  the  broad  features  of  a 
score,  and  a  fine  talent  of  improvisation 
were   conspicuons,  altogether  realized  an 
idea  of  genius  which  we  do  not  readily 
concede   to  an  occasional  composer    and 
conductor  of  an  orchestra.     Here  was  a 
young  man  who  honored  his  place  in  the 
orchestra  by  what  he  could  do  out  of  it ; 
he  did  not  merely  beat  time  with  a  stick 
for  others  to  play,  but  played  himself,  chal- 
lenging every  kind  of  musical  difficulty,  and 
coming  off  constantly  victorious.  Wherever 
he  was,  he  created  that  atmosphere  of  won- 
der and  excitement  in  which  the  musician 
delights.    If  he  was  to  play  on  the  organ,,  to 
make  a  cadence  to  a  concerto  on  the  piano- 
forte, or  even  about  to  rehearse  an  overture 
or  symphony,  every  one  was  on  tiptoe  for 
some   characteristic   and  delightful  trait. 
From  public  life  he  was  followed  into  pri- 
vate, with  a  kind  of  .devotion ;  his  obliging 
disposition,  his  polished  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  tli6»  stores  of  his  reading)  render- 
ing his  conversation  second  only  in  interest 
to  his  music.     In  poetry  he  was  so  well 
versed,  that  scarcely  a  quotation  could  be 
made  unfamiliar  to  him,  in  its  fullest  force 
of  word  or  phrase;    his  drawings,  also, 
were  those  of  a  distineuished   amateur. 
Sympathies  like  these,  with  the  whole  cir-. 
cle  of  the  fine  arts,  qualified  him  in  a  re- 
markable manner  for  general  society ;  and 
Mendelssohn  is,  perhaps,  the  first  eminently 
g|ifted  musician  whose  conversation  and  in- 
timacy have  been  sought  purely  for  their 
own  ^arm  alone.     It  was  a  compliment 
frequently  paid  to  the  social  capacity  of 
Mendelssohn  to  have  him  without  music. 
During  the  present  century,  the  lives  of 
great  artists  nave  been  less  recluse  than 
formerly.    The  known  amiable  dispositions 
of  Weber  and  Spohr  have  provea  a  most 
favorable  illustration  of  their  works,  and 
personal   esteem  for   the  composers    has 
much  assisted  their  progress,  and  promot- 
ed   their  effect.     At  what    precise    time 
Mendelssohn  committed  his  fortunes  to  the 
art,  and  turned  firom  his  amateur  position 
into  a  profession  for  which  he  was  not  origi- 
nally designed,  we  forget;    but,  notwith- 
standiBg  tiie  public  and  private  advantages 
ot  his  auspicious  eonunencement,  he  was 
never  tempted  to  abuse  them.    I^fitable 
speeubtion  had  no  ohannB  for  him,  com- 
pared with  fidelity  to  art.    The  art  was 
ever  iqppemuMt ;  and  whatever  subjeet  was 
prof  osed  to  Um  for  araeie  was  oMbsd  to 
intwest  his   imaginMioia.    He  oautftonaly 
efeii  tbeii  prodaeod  hie  vodu  ia  p«bli0| 


and  desired  to  review  and  correct  them, 
when  time  had  given  them  some  appear- 
ance of  novelty  even  to  himself.  Thus  the 
Walpurgis  NacfU^  that  gloomy  and  poeti- 
cal Druidical  picture,  though  only  per- 
formed in  London  two  or  three  seasons  ago, 
was  a  product  of  his  intimacy  with  Goethe, 
and  of  the  suggestion  of  the  poet.  It  is  a 
very  eurly  item  in  his  musical  catalogue. 

Like  Mozart,  he  completed  entire  com- 
positions in  his  mind,  and  often  alluded  to 
them  as  finished  while  yet  no  note  was  on 
paper.  He  was  wont  to  regulate  the  march 
of  nis  productions  in  regard  to  variety  and 
quality :  now  a  more  familiar,  now  a  more 
difficult  work,  announced  his  presence  in  the 
musical  world.  He  thus  maintained  public 
interest  and  expectation  through  the  various 
aspects  of  his  genius,  and  advanced  by  the 
steps  of  fkme,  well  calculated  and  assured. 
He  exercised  severe  criticism  on  his  own 
productions  and  often  replaced  entire  move- 
ments. 

The  genius  which  Mendelssohn  displayed 
in  instrumental  composition  was  diarae- 
terized  by  strong  individuality.  His  third 
symphony  in  A  minor  seems  to  op^i  the 
true  era  of  his  strength  in  that  department. 
The  fine  adamo  of  this  work  is  a  great 
achievement,  Mendelssohn  succeeding  bet- 
ter in  light  and  piquant  fancies  than  in  pro- 
found, sustained,  and  original  melody.  The 
scherzos  of  his  works  in  general  are  so  ex- 
ceRent  as  to  be  quite  prominent  in  modem 
art ;  his  allegros  come  next  in  interest,  and 
his  slow  movements  last.  His  ottetto  for 
stringed-instruments  is  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  compositions ;  he  has  never  writ- 
ten a  larger  or  more  impassioned  allearo 
than  the  opening  one  to  this.  His  third 
pianoforte  quartet,  in  B  minor,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  his  production  for  the  piano- 
forte and  stringed-instruments,  and  greatly 
surpasses  in  interest  his  trios  and  sonatas 
for  the  piano  and  violoncello.  The  defect 
of  his  chamber-music  is  some  tincture  ef 
monotony  in  the  melodies  and  effects ;  it  is 
surprisii^  that  so  fertile  an  extemporizer 
did  not  exhibit  more  varietv  in  the  aecorfr- 
tive  bravura  passages  incidental  to  piano- 
forte music.  The  *^  Son^  without  words," 
which  he  used  to  play  sol>eautifully,  retaia 
still  their  dhann  of  individuality  and  style. 
In  everv  thing  he  succeeded  best  where  he 
himself  struck  out  the  path. 

His  cantata.and  sacred  miosie  tove  etill 
been  but  impecfeetly  heard :  we  have  had 
large,  but  not  select,  orchestras  employed 
on  these  works }  and  the  effect  of  the  cbonui 
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from  Si.  Pwl^  ^'  Happj  and  Blest,''  ac- 
companied bv  the  Philnarmonio  orchestra, 
realised  the  freshness  of  a  first  impression. 
The  same  novelty  of  effect  may  be  antioi* 
pated  from  the  delightful  choruses  in  Antx- 
goMj  when  we  hear  them  with  the  proper 
Angers  and  a  great  orchestra.  His  power  of 
painting  dramatic  situationi  according  to 
ihejmoTing  pictures  of  life  with  which  we 
are  conversant  in  opera-books,  may  be 
doubted.  The  Marriaoe  of  Camacho  had 
no  great  success,  and  the  rom&ntic  modern 
drama  appears  to  have  possessed  few  charms 
for  him.  Mendelssohn's  genius  was  of  an 
epic  turn ;  he  described  passions  and  events 
in  the  mass,  and  .under  the  influence  of  the 
past,  with  great  truth  ;  but  this  failed  him 
m  the  mere  conventional  situations  of  the 
drama.  He  made  few  dramatic  efforts, 
probably  because  among  his  other  studies 
he  had  not  omitted  himself.  Where  natu- 
ral impulse  did  not  carry  him,  he  cared  not 
to  go. 

As  a  composer  of  oratorios,  he  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  noblest  ambition.  In  Sl 
Paul  and  Elijah^  he  exhibits  the  broad 
and  massive  style  of  Handel  and  Bach ;  he 
boldly  enters  the  same  arena,  and  adopts 
the  same  diatonic  simplicity  in  its  succes- 
.  sion  of  fugues  and  choral  introductions,  tak- 
ing only  due  advantage  of  the  progress  of 
the  instrumental  art.  Here  was  his  great 
superiority.  In  discriminating  the  voices 
and  tones  of  instruments,  he  had  the  great- 
est ability;  and  his  ordiestration,  on  the 
whole,  may  be  considered  as  the  latest 
model  of  the  perfeption  of  the  art.  His 
songs  and  miscellaneous  compositions  would 
carry  ns  too  far  to  notice.  Mendelssohn's 
genius  can  only  be  appreciated  by  reference 
to  that  of  the  greatest  masters ;  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  his  music  was  first-rate : 
but,  in  the  sensuousness  and  voluptuous- 
ness of  mere  melody  it  was  deficient.  If  he 
fell  short  of  the  greatest  aim,  he  fell  nobly. 
No  man  was  ever  more  powerfully  imbued 
with  the  c^irit  of  the  artist:  he  lived 
''  apart"  amidst  great  designs  and  resolu- 
tions :  nothing  bMe  approached  his  soul. 

It  18  now  some  eighteen  years  since  we 
began  to  watch  for  the  periodical  return  of 


flowers  in  sprine*  He  is  inseparably  asso- 
oiated  with  Ojurlast  recollections  of  the  fes- 
tival of  ^^  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,"  as  it 
used  to  be  kept.  The  late  organist,  Mr. 
Attwood,  who  loved  him  as  a  son,  always 
expeoted  him  at  the  organ  for  the  last  vo- 
luntary ;  and  the  mnsicians  presemt,  each 
Vol.  XUI.  No.  II.  12 


anxious  to  obtain  a  view  of  him,  used  to 
form  themselves  into  a  thick  cloud  above 
his  bead.     One  of  his  first  exhibitions  was 
the  conversion  of  a  phrase  from  the  first 
chorus  of  the  Dettingen  Te  Deumy  and  ano- 
ther from  the  Hallelujah  Chorus^  into  a 
double  fugue.     This,  by  some  musicians, 
was  thought  to  be  premeditated ;  but  it  was 
not  so  in  fact.  He  knew  everything  in  mu- 
sic, and  his  contrapuntal  mind  taught  him 
instantly  what  would  go  together.     Arriv- 
ing late  at  a  concert,  where  he  has  been 
expected  to  play  extempore,  he  would  take 
a  bill  from  his  pocket,  with  the  words,  ^'  let 
me  see,  what  have  they  been  doing  ?"  and 
then  would  combine  in  his  fantasia  some- 
thing that  had  been  done  with  what  he  had 
just  heard.     This  was  the  readiness  of  his 
science  and  practical  skill.     Then  for  his 
memory, — he  would  go  through  whole  vo- 
lumes of  Beethoven  and  Bach.     Not  only 
that  with  which  early  practice  had  imbued 
him  had  he  in  present  command,  but  what- 
ever novelty  of  merit  he  was  at  the  pains  to 
study  remained  as  if  stamped  in  his  mind. 
The  world  is,  in  general,  very  glad  to  take 
the  intellectual  measure  of  a  favorite  ;  but 
Mendelssohn  withstood  all  the  trials  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  and  the  limit  of  his 
extempore  capacity  was  never  ascertained. 
In  his  cadences  to  piano-forte  concertos  he 
never  repeated  himself,  and  whenever  he 
rehearsed  them  (as  is  sometimes  necessary 
in  the  music  of  Beethoven),  he  did  it  with 
fun,  shewing  hittiself  perfectly  at  ease  with 
respect  to  execution  and  invention.     Mr. 
Lucas  will,. probably,  remember  the  diffi- 
culty he  had  in  bringing  in  the  band  in  the 
right   place,   when   Mendelssohn   first  re- 
hearsed Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G.  These 
are  pleasant  memories  of  the  master.  Then, 
for  good  music,  he  was  always  so  impas- 
sioned, that  his  brilliant  example,  could  it 
have  lasted,  would,  in  the  end,  have  moved 
the  whole  musical  world>     How  much  he 
did  for  Bach  !     How  many  of  that  master's 
MSS.  pedal  fugues,  &c.,  were  first  played 
by  him  from  memory  !   and  how  often  ho 
declared,  by  word  and  deed,  that^he  knew 
no  such  composer  ! 

Let  sncoess  have  been  heaped  upon  Men- 


Mendelssohn  to  London,  like  that  of  the  delssohn  in  what  measure  it  may,  <fe  still 


owe  him  our  love  for  the  unselfish  love 
which  he  lavished  on  the  art.  We  have 
only  to  add  a  few  circumstances  of  his  life 
since  he  left  us.  At  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son he  appeared  in  his  usual  health,  and 
passed  into  Switzerland  for  the  summer. 
Here  the  news  of  his  sister's  sudden  death 
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deeply  affected  him.  She  was  with  a  party 
rehearsing  his  Walpurgis  Nachty  when  she 
was  seized  with  what  appeared  tol)e  a  faint- 
ing fit,  but  it  proved  to  be  paralysis  of  the 
brain,  and  carried  her  off  in  three  days. 
The  mother  of  Mendelssohn  had  died  of  a 
similar  attack,  and  it  strongly  appeared  to 
him  that,  in  these  events,  his  own  doom 
was  foretold.  He  did  not  conceal  that 
he  apprehended  a  similar  termioation  to 
his  own  life,  and  in  spite  of  all  friendly 


dissuasions  from  the  encouragement  of  snch 
a  train  of  thought,  his  prophecy  was  literal- 
ly fulfilled.  He  departed  like  his  sister, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  being  seised  with 
illness  while  he  was  accompanying  a  lady 
in  a  song  he  had  just  composed.  From  his 
first  attack  he  partially  recovered,  and  was 
able  to  take  a  drive ;  but  a  relapse  oocurred. 
He  lay  for  a  whole  day  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility, and  in  this  manner  the  great  and 
rising  genius  of  the  age  breathed  his  last. 


FroB    Bentleyt    Miscellany. 

ALBERT  THORWALDSEN; 


A    BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH,    BT   H.    C.    ANDCR9EN. 

{Conduded  from  owr  last  MindlCs  Number.) 


Thorwaldsen,  in  1838,  had  attained  uni« 
versal  fame.  The  frigate  Rota  was  dis- 
patched to  bring  a  cargo  of  his  works  to 
Copenhagen,  and  he  was  to  arrive  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps  to  remain,  in  Denmark. 

For  many  years  we  had  not  seen  such 
beautiful  northern  lights  as  m  the  autumn 
of  this  year.  Red  and  blue  flames  were 
seen  whirling  in  the  horizon ;  Iceland's  light 
glimmering  nights  had  c<m)e  down  to  our 
green  islands ;  it  was  as  if  Thorwaldsen's 
forefathers,  wrapped  in  the  lustre  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  hovered  around  us  to  greet 
their  youngest  scion.  The  frigate  Rota, 
^ith  the  artist  on  board,  approached  the 
summer-green  coasts  of  Denmark. 

The  Danish  flag  was  to  be  hoisted  from 
the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  as  soon  as  the 
vessel  could  be  descried  on  its  way  from 
Elsinore  :  but  it  was'a  foggy  day,  and  the 
frigate  was  close  by  the  city  before  it  was 
observed.  Every  one  was  in  busy  motion, 
people  flocked  through  the  streets  towards 
the  custom-house. 

What  a  picture  !  The  sun  burst,  forth 
suddenly  between  the  clouds  ;  there  lies  the 
proud  ship ;  a  magnificent  rainbow  spans  the 
heavens.!^  The   cannons  thunder,  all  the 

♦  Translated  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
anibor,  by  C.  Beckwitb. 

t  By  many  It  was  regarded  as  a  bright  omen  which 
formed  the  subject  ol  more  than  one  picture  at  the 
Academy,  that  jnst  as  Thorwaldsen  was  about  to 
leave  the  Drigate,  the  sun,  which  had  been  obscnral 
throughout  the  day,  suddenly  broke  forth,  and  a 


vessels  hoist  their  flags ;  the  sea  is  coverecl 
with  boats  gaily  trimmed  as  for  a  festival ; 
emblematical  flags  wave  and  tell  us  that  in 
one  boat  are  painters,  in  others  seulptors, 
poets,  and  students ;  here  come  young 
well-dressed  ladies,  yet  the  eye  only  rests 
for  a  moment  on  them  ;  it  turns  and  fixes 
itself  on  the  great  boat  which,  with  rapid 
strokes,  steers  for  the  ship  ;  for  there  sits 
Thorwaldsen,  his  long  white  hair  hanging 
over  his  blue  cloak,  and  the  song  of  wel- 
come sounds  from  the  shore. 

The  whole  shore  is  filled  with  spectators ; 
hats  and  handkerchiefs  wave,  repeated  hur- 
rahs rend  the  air  :  it  is  a  people's  festival, 
enthusiasm's  festival.  The  people  take 
the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  dlraw  him 
to  his  dwelling  at  ChArlottenborg,  where 
the  atelier  is  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
garlands.  The  evening  is  that  of  a  festival ; 
torches  glare  in  the  garden,  and  artists 
serenade  him. 

Thorwaldsen  is  the  people's  heart, — ^the 
people's  thoughts; — ^feast  follows  feast. 
We  will  mention  but  two  of  these  fiies  as 
the  most  important.  The  one  was  a  sort 
of  poetical  musical  academia,  where  poems 
for  the  occasion  were  read  by  the  authors 
themselves,*  or,  set  to  music,  were  sung  by 

beautiful  rainbow  extended  itself  over  the  vessel,  as 
it  was  seen  from  the  shore. 

*  The  authors  who  recited  their  poems  themselves 
wereOchlenschl»ger,Grundtvig,H.  P.Hol8t,andH. 
C.  Anderseuj  the  words  of  the  songs  were  written 
by  Heiberg,  Hertz.  Winther,  and  Overskou,  the  in- 
troductory speech  by  Professor  Clausen. 
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dUettanii,  The  large  saloon,  every  little 
room  was  filled ;  every  one  would  partake  in 
the  feast,  which  ended  with  a  supper  and  a 
dance  led  off  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  other 
ftte  was  arranged  by  the  united  students, 
when  he  was  made  honorary  member  of  the 
union.  At  the  banquet  on  this  occasion, 
at  which  a  song  by  H.  P.  Hoist  apostro- 
phised the  future  museum,  the  background 
of  the  saloon  was  opened,  and  the  mu- 
seum appeared  as  it  would  do  when  com- 
pleted. 

However  much  this  enthusiasm  and  hom- 
age may  have  Ratified  Thorwaldsen,  it  at 
length  became  tiresome ;  festivals  and  admi- 
ration belonged  to  his  daily  existence,  and 
yet  he  thought  so  little  of  it.  When  he 
was  drawn  by  the  populace  to  his  dwell- 
ing, he  was  ignorant  of  it,  and  said,  ^^  We 
drive  fast ;"  and  as  he  returned  one  evening 
from  the  cathedral  in  Roeskilde,  the  houses 
being  illuminated  for  him,  he  exclaimed, 
*' There  must  be  a  wedding  here  to- 
night !"• 

Close  to  Presto  Bay,  surrounded  by 
wood-grown  banks,  lies  Nyso,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  barony  of  Stampenborg, — a 
place  which,  through  Thorwaldsen,  has  be- 
come remarkable  in  Denmark.  The  open 
strand,  the  beautiful  beech  woods,  even  the 
little  town  seen  through  the  orchards,  at 
some  few  hundred  paces  from  the  mansion, 
make  the  place  worthy  of  a  visit  on  accounC 
of  its  truly  Danish  scenery.  Here  Thor- 
waldsen found  his  best  home  in  Denmark ; 
here  he  seemed  to  increase  his  fame,  and 
here  a  series  of  his  last  beautiful  bas-reliefs 
were  prodaoed. 

Baron  Stampe  is  one  of  nature's  noblest- 
minded  men ;  his  hospitality,  and  his  lady's 
daughterly  affection  for  Thorwaldsen,  open- 
ed a  home  for  him  here,  a  comfortable  and 
good  one.  A  great  energetic  power  in  the 
baroness  incited  his  activity ;  she  attended 
him  with  a  daughter's  care,  elicited  from 
him  every  little  wish,  and  executed  it. 
Directly  after  his  first  visit  to  Nyso,  a 
short  tour  to  Moen's  chalk  difi^  was 
arranged,  and  during  the  few  days  that 
were  passed  there,  a  little  atelier  was  erect- 
ed in  the  garden  at  Nyso,  close  to  the  canal 
which  half  encircles  the  principal  building : 
here,  and  in  the  comer  room  of  the  man- 
sion, on  the  first  floor  facing  the  sea,  most 
of  Thorwaldsen's  works,  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  were  executed :  '^  ChriBt 


bearing  the  Cross,,"  ^'  the  entry  into  Jem-' 
salem,"  ^'  Rebecca  at  the  Well,"  his  own 
portrait-statue,  Oehlenschlseger's  and  Hol- 
berg's  busts,  &c.  Baroness  Stampe  was  in 
faithful  attendance  on  him,  lent  him  a  help- 
ing hand,  and  read  aloud  few  him  from 
Holberg.  Driving  abroad,  weekly  concerts, 
and  in  the  evenings  his  fondest  play,  ^'  The 
Lottery,"  were  what  most  easily  excited  him, 
and  on  these  occasions  he  would  say  many 
amusing  things.  He  has  represented  the 
Stampe  family  in  two  bas-reliefs :  in  the 
one  representing  the  mother,  the  two  dangh* 
ters,  and  the  youngest  son,  is  the  artist 
himself;  the  other  exhibits  the  father  and 
the  two  eldest  sons. 

All  circles  sought  to  attract  Thorwald- 
sen ;  he  was  at  every  great  festival,  in  every 
great  society,  and  every  evening  in  the  the- 
atre by  the  side  of  Oenlensch^ger.  As  a 
young  man  he  had  not  that  imposing  beauty 
of  feature  which  he  had  in  after-life. 


(I 


•That  Doble  figare 


Sat  plastic,  as  his  own  gods'  statues. 
Hast  thou  observed  that  wheiesoe'er  he  came 
'MoDgsi  numbers  forth,  the  crowd  made  silent  way, 
As  by  a  holy  cloud  unccmscious  swayU*** 


*  It  is  the  custom  in  Denmaik  for  the  fHends  of 
newly-married  persons  to  illuminate  the  windows  of 
their  houses  on  the  evening  of  the  marriage  day.j 


His  greatness  was  allied  to  a  mildness,  a 
straightforwardness,  that  in  the  highest  de- 
gree fascinated  the  stranger,  who  approach- 
ed him  for  the  first  time.     His  atelier  in 
Copenhagen  was  visited  daily ;  he  therefore 
felt  himself  more  comfortable  and  undis- 
turbed in  Nyso.     Baron  Stampe  and  his 
family  accompaoied  him  to  Italy  in  1841, 
when  he  again  visited  that  country.     The 
whole  journey,  which  was  by  way  of  Ber- 
lin, Dresden,  Frankfort,  the  Rhine  towns, 
and  Munich,  was  a  continued  triumphal  pro- 
cession.    The  winter  was  passed  in  Rome, 
and  the  Danes  there  had  a  home  in  which 
they  found  a  welcome. 

The  following  year,  Thorwaldsen  was 
again  in  Denmark,  and  at  his  favorite  place, 
Nyso.^  On  Christmas  eve,  he  here  formed 
his  beautiful  bas-relief,  '^  Christmas  Joys 
in  Heaven,''  which  Oehlenschlseger  conse- 
crated with  a  poem.  The  last  birth-day  of 
his  life  was  celebrated  here  ;  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  Halberg's  vaudevilles  was 
arranged,  and  strangers  invited;  yet  the 
morning  of  that  day  was  the  homeliest, 
when  only  the  family  and  the  author  of 
this  memoir,  who  had  written  a  merry  song 
for  the  occasion,  which  was  still  wet  on  the 
paper,  placed  themselves  outside  the  artistes 
door,  each  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  gong,  or  a 

^  Hen)erg,  in  his  elegy,  *'  Thorwaldsen.** 
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bottle  on  which  they  rubbed  a  cork  as  an  ac- 
companiment, and  sunff  the  song  as  a  mom* 
ing  greeting.  ThorwaTdsen,  in  his  morning 
gown,  opened  the  door,  laughing ;  he 
twirled  hie  black  Raphael's-cap,  took  a 
pair  of  tongs  himself,  and  accompanied  ns, 
whilst  he  danced  round  and  joined  the 
others  in  the  lend  ^^  bnrra  i" 

A  charming  bas-relief,  ^*  the  Genins  of 
Poetry,"  was  jast  completed :  it  was  the 
same  that  Thorwaldsen,  on  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  bequeathed  to  Oehlenschlseger,  and 
said,  ^^  It  may  serve  as  a  medal  for  you." 

On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  March,  1844,  a 
small  party  of  friends  was  assembled  at 
the  residence  of  Baron  Btampe  in  Copen- 
hagen. Thorwaldsen  was  there,  and  was 
unusually  lively,  told  stories,  and  spoke  of 
a  journer  that  he  intended  to  make  to 
Italy  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Hahn's 
tragedy  of  '^  Griseldis"  was  to  be  per- 
formed-for  the  first  time  that  evening  at 
the  theatre.  Tragedy  was  not  his  favorite 
subject,  but  comedy,  and  particularly  the 
comedies  of  Holberg;  but  it  was  some- 
thing new  that  he  was  to  see,  and  it  had 
become  a  sort  of  habit  with  him  to  pass 
the  evening  in  the  theatre.  About  six 
o^clocky  therefore,  he  went  to  the  theatre 
alone.  The  overture  had  begun;  on  en- 
tering he  shook  hands  with  a  few  of  his 
friends,  took  his  usual  seat,  stood  up  again 
to  allow  one  to  pass  him,  sat  down  again, 
bent  his  head,  and  was  no  more!  The 
music  continued.  Those  nearest  to  him 
thought  that  he  was  only  in  a  swoon,  and 
he  was  borne  out ;  but  he  was  numbered 
with  the  dead. 

The  news  flew  through  the  city  like  an 
electric  shook :  his  chambers  at  Charlotten- 
borg  were  filled  with  anxious  inquirers ; 
amongst  those  who  were  most  deeply  affect- 
ed was  the  Baroness  Stampe,  who,  but  a 
few  days  before,  had  lost  a  dear  sister,  and 
now,  with  a  daughter's  heart,  she  wept  for 
the  great  artist.** 

On  dissecting  the  body,  it  was  found 

•  His  will,  dated  the  5th  December,  1838,  statu 
that  be  gives  to  bis  native  toivm,  Copenhagen,  all  the 
objects  of  art  belonging  to  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death:  that  the  museum  shall  bear  his  name,  and 
that  he  had  previoosly  set  aside  25,000  riz-dollars 
towanls  its  ereetion.  The  execntors  named  in  the 
will  were  coonsellor  GoUin^  Professors  Thide, 
Clausen,  Schouw,  and  Bissen,  together  with  amem^ 
ber  of  the  ODpenhagen  magistracy.  The  will  farther 
directs  that  toe  completion  of  his  works  should  be 
committed  to  Professor  Biasen,  he  being  paid  fbr  the 
same  flrom  the  fimds  of  the  museam,  and  that  he 
should  likewise  have  the  spccitl  anistic  inspection 
of  tie 


that  death  was  caused  by  an  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  which  would  have  produced 
dropsy  in  the  chest.  Amongst  hundreds 
of  persons  there  are  scarcely  two  so  lucky 
as  to  be  saved  from  pain  by  a  sudden 
death.  In  the  lottery  of  life,  Thorwaldsen 
drew  Death's  number,  and  was  also  fbrtu-* 
nate  in  that.  His  face  retained  its  usual 
expression  when  in  the  coffin.  The  great 
artist  lay  there  in  the  long  white  dothes, 
and  with  a  fresh  laurel-wreath  around  his 
brow,  like  a  handsome  and  imposing  bust* 

"  Sorrow  over  the  great  master^s  passing  knell. 
Was  bound  up  wim  our^chnrch's  solemn  festival."* 

His  death  occurred  just  in  the  beginning 
of  Lent.  He  lay  in  the  open  coffin  in  the 
great  figure  saloon  of  the  academy,  sur- 
rounded by  burning  tapers,  just  in  that 
place,  where  he,  fifty  years  before,  on  the 
day  previous,  had  received  the  academy's 
medal.  The  funeral  oration  was  delivered 
by  Professor  Clausen,  and  the  artists  bade 
farewell  to  their  great  master : 


CI 


With  heavy,  heavy  tears 


We  now  bear  Denmark's  pride  to  the  grave."  \ 

The  Crown-Prince  of  Denmark,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  academy,  followed  nearest  the 
coffin :  it  stopt  once  more  in  the  courtyard, 
a  miserere  in  the  Italian  language  was  sung 
by  the  opera  company,  then  in  Copenhagen, 
and  the  procession  began.]; 

It  is  a  dull  gray  day,  there  is  not  a  sun- 
beam to  be  seen.  The  citizens,  all  with 
crape  on  their  hats,  have  placed  themselves 
in  rows,  arm-in-arm,  and  where  the  line 
ends  on  that  long  road,  there  stand  the 
poorer  classes — even  ragged  boys  hold  each 
other  by  the  hand,  and  form  a  chain,  a 
chain  of  peace ;  the  rows  of  students  began 
nearest  to  Frue  Kirke.  All  the  windows, 
walls,  trees,  and  many  roofs,  are  filled  with 
spectators.  What  a  stillness  !  See,  they 
uncover  their  heads  as  the  coffin  approaches; 
it  is  ornamented  with  flowers  and  palm 
branches  above,  with  Thorwaldsen's  statue 

*  Heibeig. 

t,A  poem  by  H.  P.  Hdst 

t  At  half-past  one,  A.  M.,  the  procession  left  the 
house  of  mourning  and  reached  the  church  (Frue 
Kirke)  at  a  quarter  before  three.  It  was  led  by  two 
artists,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  number  of  sea* 
men,  then  came  about  eight  hundred  students,  alter 
them  came  the  Icelanders  resident  in  the  town,  then 
artiata  of  all  dasacs,  and  then  the  body  borne  by  art- 
ists. The  Crown-Prince  followed,  with  the  mem« 
bers  of  the  Academy,  the  university,  the  officers  of 
the  navy  and  army,  civil  officers,  citizens,  Ac  The 
streets  .through  whica  the  procession  passed  were 
«wept|  and  strewed  with  aand  and  eveigreena 
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leaning  on  Hope :  amongst  the  many 
wreaths  on  the  lid,  there  are  two  that  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice,  the  one  is 
bound  by  the  queen  herself  with  the  finest 
flowers  that  the  seasons  afford, — the  other 
is  of  silver,  the  children  in  several  of  the 
achoolfl  of  the  town  have  each  given  their 
mite  towards  it.  See,  at  all  the  windows 
are  females  dressed  in  mourning !  Flowers 
are  showered  down,'  large  bouanets  fall  on 
the  coffin,  all  the  bells  of  the  churches  toll. 
It  is  a  festal  procession,  the  people  accom- 
pany the  artist*king ! — that  moment  will 
n^er  be  foigotten. 

When  the  coffin  was  at  the  dinrch  door, 
the  'last  part  of  the  procession  left  the 
house  of  mourning.  The  orchestra 
poured  forth  a  deep  and  affecting  funeral 
marchf  as  if  the  dead  joined  in  the  proces- 
sion, led  on  by  the  tones  of  the  orgltn  and 
trumpet.  The  king  of  the  land  met  the 
coffin,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  mourners 
at  the  door  of  the  church,*  which  was  hang 
with  black  oloth,  where  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  in  marble  stood  in  the  faint  light. 
The  cantata  now  sounded  from  tuneful  lips 
and  Dealing  organ ;  the  last  chorus  was 
heara,  then  followed  an  oration  by  Dean 
Tryde,  and  the  mournful  ceremony  conclud- 
ed with  a  '^  Sleep  well !"  from  the  stu- 
dents, who  had  formed  a  circle  round  the 
coffin. 

Thus  ended  Albert  Thorwaldsen's  glori- 
ous life's  triumph.  Fortune  and  Victory 
favored  him ;  no  artistes  life  has  been  richer 
in  fortune's  sunshine  than  his.  The  nobly 
bom  felt  himself  proud  of  having  in  his 
circle  the  order-decorated,  the  great  man 
whom  princes  deliffht  to  honor  and  pay 
homage  to,  the  world's  far-famed  sculptor ; 
— the  common  man  knew  that  he  was 
born  in  his  class,  sprunff  from  his  strong 
race ;  he  looked  up  to  him,  regarded  his 
honor  and  fortune  as  a  part  of  his  own, 
and  saw  in  him  the  chosen  of  God.  Yes, 
even  in  death  Thorwaldsen  seemed  to  cast 
sparks  of  fortune  on  the  indigent  many. 
In  Nyboder,f  where  they  knew  Thorwald- 
sen well,  and  knew  that  his  father  had  been 
one  of  them,  and  worked  in  the  dock-ya^d, 
the  sailors  had  taken  the  number  of  his  age, 
hb  birth-day,  and  the  day  of  his  death, 
namely,  74, 19,  24,  in  the  number  lottery,| 

tThe  Cttteen,  the  ICrown-Prixiceas,  and  several 
ladies  of  the  royal  houte  had  taken  their  seats  in  a 
pew,  on  the  floor  of  the  church  near  the  coffin. 

t  A  quarter  of  Copenhagen,  where  the  seamen  live, 
built  for  them  by  Christian  the  Fourth. 

}  In  this  loctenr  ninety  numbers  are  placed  in  the 
wheel,  out  of  which  five  are  drawn. 


and  as  these  numbers  were  actually  drawn, 
it  was  to  them  not  a  little  proof  of  his  great- 
ness. 

The  mournful  intialligence  of  his  death 
soon  spread  through  the  country,  and 
through  all  lands  ;  funeral  dirges  were  sung 
and  funeral  festivals  were  arranged  in  Ber- 
lin and  Rome;  in  the  Dani^i  theatre, 
whence  his  soul  took  its  flight  to  Go^,  there 
was  a  festival ;  the  place  where  he  had  sat 
was  decorated  witn  crape,  and  laurel 
wreaths,  and  a  poem  by  Heiberg  was  recited, 
in  which  his  greatness  and  his  death  were 
alluded  to. 

The  day  before  Thorwaldsen's  death  the 
interior  of  his  tomb  was  finished,  for  it  was 
his  wish  that  his  remains  might  rest  in  the 
centre  of  the  court-yard  of  the  museum ,  it 
was  then  walled  round,  and  he  begged  that 
there  might  be  a  marble  edge  around  it, 
and  a  few  rose-trees  and  flowers  planted  on 
it  as  his  monument.  The  whole  building, 
with  the  rich  treasures  which  he  presented 
to  his  fatherland^  will  be  his  monument :  hb 
works  are  to  be  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the 
square  building  that  surrounds  the  open 
oourt-yard,  and  which,  both  internally  and 
eztemallv,  are  painted  in  the  Pompeian 
style.  His  arrival  in  the  roads  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  landing  at  the  custom-house 
there,  forms  the  subject  depicted  in  the 
compartments  under  the  windows  of  one 
side  of  the  museum.  Throng  oenturies  to 
come  will  nations  wander  to  Denmark ;  not 
allured  by  our  charming  green  islands,  with 
their  fresh  beech  woods  alone  ;  no,  but  to 
see  these  works  and  this  tomb. 

There  is,  however,  one  place  more  that 
the  stranger  will  visit,  the  little  spot  at 
Nyso  where  his  atelier  stands,  and  where 
the  tree  bends  its  branches  over  the  canal  to 
the  solitary  swan  which  he  fed.  The  name 
of  Thorwaldsen  will  be  remembered  in  Eng- 
land, by  his  statues  of  Jason  and  Byron  ;  in 
Switzerland  by  his  ^'  recumbent  lion ;"  in 
Roeskilde  by  his  flgure  of  Christian  the 
Fourth,— it  will  live  in  every  breast  in  which 
a  love  of  art  is  enkindled. 


Tub  Aspibatso  *'  H."— Mrs.  Crawford  says  she 
wrote  one  line  in  her  song,  **  Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen,*'  for  the  express  purpose  of  confounding  the 
Cockney  warblers,  who  sin?  it  thus : — "  The  om  of 
the  unter  is  card  on  the  ill;'*  hot  Moore  has  laid 
the  same  trap  in  "  The  Woodpecker**— <*  A  art  that 
is  omUe  might  ope  for  it  ere.*' 
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DUMAS'  JOURNEY  FROM  PARIS  TO  CADIZ. 

Be  Paris  a  Cadix^  par  Alexandre  Duniafl.    Vols.  I.  and  II.     J.  P.  Meline,  Brnxelka; 
Meline,  Cans  &  Co.,  Leipsig.     1847. 


M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  that  awful  man, 
whose  literary  fertility,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  has  in  it  something  astounding, 
preternatural ;  whose  most  ordinary  feats 
are  only  to  be  paralleled  by  those  of  his 
renowned  countryman,  Mons.  Philippe,  the 
magician,  when,  from  a  small  hand-oasket, 
he  produced  bouquets  enough  to  fill  Co  vent 
Garden  Market;  and  whose  performances 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition 
of  diabolical  assistance  ; — this  new  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  in  these  two  small  volumes, 
presents  to  an  admiring  world — not  as  they 
might  perhaps  imagine  any  account  of  the 
regions  lying  between  Paris  and  Cadis,  or 
the  dwellers  therein — but,  what  must  be 
far  more  welcome,  a  series  of  studies  of 
himself  in  different  attitudes,  with  now  and 
then  a  few  features  of  local  scenery  or  man- 
ners varying  the  backgrounds.  If  we  might 
be  permitted  a  suggestion,  however,  we 
should  say  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  put  more  prominently  forward  in  the 
title-page  the  chief  attraction  of  the  work, 
and  call  it,  in  the  second,  or  fifty-second 
edition,  "  Mods.  Alexandre  Dumas  de  Pa- 
ris a  Cadix." 

The  adventures  are  given  in  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  a  lady ;  but  M.  Dumas 
tells  her,  or,  rather,  the  public,  that  he 
docs  not  mean  to  play  the  modest,  or  pre- 
tend to  have  any  doubt  that  his  letters  will 
be  printed.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  opposite  declaration,  that  letters  ''  now 
published  were  never  intended  to  meet  the 
public  eye" — were  written  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  family  circle,  &c. ;  and  whereas, 
in  this  latter  case,  we  often  perceive  the 
writer  casting  glances  across  the  family 
group  to  the  reviewers,  and  suspect  that  he 
has  all  along  had  some  idea  of  the  ultimate 
destination  of  his  confidential  epistles — in 
M.  Dumas'  case  we  might  be  tempted  to 
the  contrary  supposition,  and  say  that  no 
man  could  write  such  letters  under  the  idea 
of  their  meeting  any  other  eye  than  those 
of  an  intimate  friend.  But  then,  to  be 
sure,  the  whole  reading  publio  of  Europe 
are  M.  Dumas'  intimate  friends,  and  before 
bis  mighty  name  all  barriers  fall   down, 


and  even  the  hearts  of  custom-boose  offi- 
cers are  melted  within  them.  He  adopts 
this  epistolary  form,  he  says,  becauBe^  he 
found  pleasure  in  throwing  his  thoughts  into 
a  new  mould,  "  passing  my  style  througtf  a 
new  oruoible,  and  making  glitter  in  a  new 
setting  the  stones  which  I  draw  from  the 
mine  of  my  own  mind,  be  they  diamond 
or  paste  ;  to  which  Time,  that  incorrupti- 
ble lapidary,  will  one  day  aflSx  their  true 
worth."  He  will  address  himself  then  to 
Madame ;  but  he  does  not  disguise  from 
himself  that  the  public  will  make  a  third 
party  in  the  conversation.  "  I  have  al- 
ways remarked,"  he  says  **  that  I  had  more 
wit  and  talent  than  usual,  when  I  guessed 
there  was  some  indiscreet  listener  standing 
with  his  ear  to  the  keyhole."  Undoubtedly 
he  has.  What  actor  can  play  well  to  empty 
benches  ? — and  M.  Dumas,  we  suspect  is 
seldom  off  the  stage. 

Having  made  our  protest,  however,  we 
must  confess  it  is  not  easy  to  remain  out  of 
humor  with  a  man  who  is  so  delighted  with 
himself,  and  who  presents  himself  with  such 
an  airy  grace  and  sparkling  vivacity,  and 
has  the  art  of  keeping  us  always  amused  ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  some  ingratitude  in 
finding  fault  with  the  harmless  effervescence 
of  vanity  which  certainly  assists  this  effect. 

We  hasten,  therefore,  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  specimen  or  two  that  may 
enable  them  to  share  in  this  amusement. 
The  first  shall  relate  to  a  subject  which 
occupies  a  very  important  position  in  these 
pages — namely,  gastronomy ;  and  be  it 
known  to  all  men,  that  one  of  the  great 
truths  enunciated  en  passant  by  M.  Dumas 
— one  of  the  gems,  we  suppose,  drawn  from 
that  mine  he  mentions,  is  this ;  all  people 
of  a  fine  organization  are  ^'  un  pen  gour- 
mand ;"  now,  M.  Dumas  is  unquestionably 
of  a  fine  organization — ergo^  &o.  Spain, 
however,  happens  to  be  rather  an  awkward 
country  for  people  of  this  refined  caste  to 
travel  in — ^for  evervbody  knows  that  it  is 
the  most  difficult  tning  in  the  world  to  get 
anything  to  eat  at  a  Spanish  inn.  On  the 
first  morning  after  their  arrival,  the  party 
of  hungry  travellers,  who  had  been  all  nighl 
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on  the  road,  wss  asked  whether  tiiey  wished 
to  breakfast,  and  on  their  replying  with  an 
eager  affirmative,  were  told  that  in  that  case 
thej  mast  go  and  see  where  they  coald  get 
any  ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  manoeavres,  at 
last  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  small 
onp  of  chocolate  each,  with  a  little  sweet 
oake  that  melted  in  a  glass  of  water.  This 
defeat,  however,  served  to  instruct  them  in 
their  future  plan  of  operations,  and  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  by  bold  and  decisive 
measures,  they  obtained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  host  of  the  "  Posada  de  Calisto 
JBurgmlloBy'*'*  and  marched  triumphantly 
^to  a  supper  and  a  bed. 

**  We  had  been  for  half  an  hour  following 
some  lights  scattered  over  the  sides  of  the  moun-. 
taia,  that  seemed  to  fly  before  us  like  tho^e  wan- 
deriiiic  fires  by  which  travellers  are  so  often  misled. 
At  length  we  could  distinguish  the  sound  of  a 
paved  road  beneath  the  tr(^  of  our  mules,  and 
this  was  accompanied  by  a  jolting  that  left  no  sort 
of  doubt  We  soon  dtstinguishwi  at  our  right  a 
pile  of  buildings,  roofless  and  perfectly  silent, 
without  windows  and  without  doors ;  presenting, 
not  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  ruins  made  by 
time,  but  the  saddening  picture  of  a  work  left  un- 
finished. We  crossed  a  kind  of  square,  turned  to 
the  right,  got  into  a  blind  alley,  our  carriages 
stopped,  we  had  arrived,  and,  alighting,  we  read 
by  the  light  of  our  lanterns  the  words,  <  Posada 
de  Calisto  BurguUloe,*  To  oui  great  surprise  every- 
body was  still  up  at  the  posada,  and  we  surmised 
that  Rome  great  aflair  was  in  preparation.  We 
were  not  mistaken ;  two  coaches  full  of  Knglish 
had  arrived  three  hours  before  us,  and  the  people 
of  the  inn  were  getting  their  supper.  *  Ah,  Ma- 
dame! you  who  are  a  Frenchwoman — twice  a 
Frenchwoman,  for  you  are  a  Parisian — never  go 
into  a  Spanish  inn  when  they  are  getting  an  Eng- 
lishman's supper.*  This  caution  will  serve  to 
indicate  that  we  were  verv  coldly  received  by  Don 
Calisto  Buiguillos,  who  declared  he  had  no  time 
10  attend  to  either  our  suppers  or  our  beds. 

'*  Now  there's  one  thing  that  I  cannot  admit,  and 
that  is  when,  with  the  purpose  of  attracting  travel- 
lers, one  has  written  over  one's  door  <  Posada  de 
Calisto  Bur guiUos*  om*  has  any  rifj^ht  to  refuse  ad- 
mittance to  travellers  attracted  by  said  inscription ;  I 
therefore  contented  myself  with  bowing  politely  to 
Master  Buiguillos,  and  then  called  to  Giraud,  <  My 
dear  friend,'  said  I,  '  there  are  in  the  carriage  five 
guns,  including  DesbarolWs  carabine,  do  you  alt 
arm  yourselves  with  them,  and  then  come  and 
warm  them  in  the  chimney  corner.  If  you  are 
asked  why  you  do  that,  say  you  are  afraid  your 
guns  will  catch  cold.' 

*'  '  1  understand,'  said  Giraud,  and  went  to- 
wards the  door,  makina;  a  sign  to  Alexandre, 
Maquet,  Desbarolles,  ana  Achard  to  follow  him. 
<  Now,  Boulanger,'  said  I,  *  you  who  are  a  peace- 
able man,  do  you  take  with  you  Don  Riego,  and. 
with  that  minister  of  peace  set  out  on  a  voyage  oi 
discovery  after  four  little  rooms  or  two  large  ones.* 


(C 
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•<  « G^ood,'  said  Boulanger,  and  went  out  in  his 
tarn  with  Don  Riego. 

*'  Master  Calisto  Buiguillos  had  followed  with 
his  eyes  all  these  movements. 

**  'There!  they're  gone  now,'  said  he  to  his 
wife,  *  those  pugnateros  of  Frenchmen.'      *        * 

**  Don  Calisto  bad  not  seen  me,  as  I  was  hidden 
by  the  projecting  corner  of  the  chimney-piece. 
His  wife  made  a  sign  to  htm  that  I  was  there,  and 
be  left  his  pots  and  pans  and  came  towards  me. 

**  *  What  are  you  doing  there,*  he  demanded. 

**  *  Looking  for  a  gridiron.' 

"  «  What  for  ?' 
'  To  broil  some  chopa* 
*  Have  you  any  chops  ?' 
'  No !    But  you  have.' 

«•  •  Where  then  ?' 

*'  *  There,'  and  I  pointed  to  a  loin  of  mutton  that 
was  hanging  in  a  comer  of  the  chimney. 

"  *  Those  chops  are  for  the  English,  and  not  for 
you.' 

^  *  There  vou  make  a  mistake ;  they  are  for  us, 
and  not  for  the  English.  You've  just  taken  them 
up  a  dozen  chops ;  that's  quite  enough  for  them, 
these  are  our  share.' 

*<  *  Those  are  for  fheir  breakfast  to-morrow.' 

■*  <  No !  they're  for  our  supper  to-night.' 

««  *  You  think  so,  do  you  T 

«« •  I'm  sure  of  it.' 

"•Oh!    Oh  I' 

«  At  this  moment  enter  Giraud,  shoulderine  his 
gun,  followed  by  Desbarolles,  Maquet,  Achard, 
and  Alexandre,  doing  likewise. 

<• «  My  dear  friend,'  said  I  to  Giraud,  <  This  is 
Master  Calisto  Burguillos,  who  is  so  obliging  as 
to  let  us  have  that  loin  of  mutton.  Give  me  your 
gun  and  ask  him  the  price;  pay  generously,  un- 
hook it  cleverly,  and  cut  it  up  neatly.' 

"  *  Those  three  adverbs  are  very  efliective,'  ob- 
served Desbarolles,  coming  up  to  the  fire. 

"  *  Not  too  near,  my  dear  fellow,'  cried' Achard, 
^  you  know  those  guns  are  loaded.' 

'<  *  How  much  ^all  J  give  you  for  the  Join  of 
mutton  .'*  said  Giraud,  taking  up  the  cleaver  from 
the  kitchen  table. 

«<  *  Two  duros*  replied  the  host,  keeping  one 
eye  on  the  guns,  and  one  on  the  loin  of  muttoa. 

♦•  •  Give  him  three,  Giraud.' 

"  Giraud  took  the  three  duros  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  in  so  doing  let  (k\i  five  or  six  ounces. 

**  Signor  Calisto  Burguillos  opened  his  eyes  at  the 
sight  of  the  gold,  which  rolled  along  the  kitchen 
floor.  Giraud  picked  up  his  five  or  six  ounces, 
and  gave  the  three  duros  to  our  host ;  he  passed 
them  to  his  wife,  who  appeared  to  me  to  occupy 
a  vpry  distinguished  (msition  in  the  house.  Giraud 
took  the  mutton,  cut  it  into  chops  with  a  skill  that 
did  honor  to  his  anatomical  knowledge,  sprinkled 
them  with  just  enough  of  salt  and  pepper,  laid 
them  delicately  on  the  gridiron  which  I  presented 
to  him,  and  then  deposited  it  over  a  level  bed  of 
bright,  clear  coals,  artistically  arranged  by  Achard. 
Immediately  the  first  drops  of  fat  began  to  hiss 
upon  them. 

••  *  Now,  Desbarolles,'  said  I,  *  offer  your  arm 
to  Madame  Calisto  Burguillos,  and  beg  that  she 
will  do  yoQ  the  favor  to  conduct  you  to  the  place 
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where  she  keeps  her  potatqes ;  and  if  you  shoald 
meet  any  eggs  on  your  way,  introduce  a  dozen  or 
to  into  your  pouch.  As  yon  go  alone,  my  good 
friend,  don't  lorget  to  ask  how  her  father  is,  and 
her  mother,  and  the  children ;  that  will  flatter  her 
a  little,  and  make  yon  better  acquainted.' 

**  Desbarolles  approached  the  hostess  in  the 
most  respectful  manner,  and,  softened  a  little  al- 
ready  by  the  contact  of  the  duros,  she  deigned  to 
accept  the  arm  which  he  offered,  and  both  disap- 
peared by  a  door  that  seemed  to  lead  down  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  BouIano;er  and  Don  Rie- 
go  at  the  same  moment  made  their  appearance  at 
an  opposite  entrance ;  they  had  steered  their  course 
in  a  contrary  direction,  had  encountered  winds 
which  had  driven  them  along  a  corridor,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  had  discovered  a  chamber  ca- 
pable of  containing  eight  beds,  and  Boulanger,  like 
a  man  of  sense,  had  locked  the  door,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket. 

••The  chops  were  broiling  away  famously. 
•  Now,'  said  I,  •  a  saucepan  and  fryingpan.' 

••  Achard  immediately  seized  a  fryingpan,  and 
Otraud  a  saucepan.  Monsieur  Calisto  Burguilloe 
gazed  at  us,  as  if  fairly  stupiiied ;  but  he  was  only 
one  against  eight,  and  had  but  a  ladle  against  five 
loaded  guns.  I  think  he  had,  at  one  time,  half  a 
mind  to  call  the  English  to  his  assistance ;  but  he 
was  a  well-informed  man,  this  M.  Calrsto  Burgnil- 
los,  and  he  knew,  that  in  the  peninsular  war,  the 
Spaniards  had  always  had  more  to  snfier  from  their 
allies,  the  English,  than  from  their  enemies,  the 
French ;  and  he  determined,  therefore,  to  make  no 
appeal  to  his  guests. 

••  Desbarolles  now  returned,  with  his  pouch  full 
of  eggs,  and  bis  pockets  of  potatoes. 

••It  was  Aehard*s  mission  to  break  and  beat  the 
eggs,  6iraud*8  to  neel  the  potatoes  Desbarolles 
was  to  continue  his  attentions  to  Madame  Bur- 
guilloe, till  the  cloth  was  laid  somewhere  for 
eight ;  and  Desbarolles  devoted  himself  heroically 
to  the  cause,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  returned 
with  an  •  Ob,  dear!  Gentlemen,  the  cloth  is  laid.' 
Ten  minutes  after,  the  omelet  only  wanted  just  a 
turn — the  chops  a  moment  more  broiling,  the  po- 
tatoes a  moment  more  boiling.  At  this  moment, 
the  kitchen  of  Don  Calisto  Burguillos  presented  a 
curious  scene. 

••  First,  there  was  your  very  humble  servant, 
M.  Alexander  Dumas,  with  a  fan  in  each  hand, 
keeping  up  the  proper  ventilation  for  the  charcoal 
fire  that  was  cooking  the  chops  and  the  potatoes ; 
Giraud  was  peeling  a  secbnd  edition  of  the  potatoes, 
destined  to  succeed  the  first ;  Don  Riego  was  pre- 
tending to  read  his  breviary,  but  snuffing  up  the 
scent  of  the  gridiron,  and  glancing  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye  at  the  frvingpan ;  Maquet  was 
holding  the  handle  thereof ;  Achaid  wa»  pounding 
pepper ;  Desbarolles  was  resting  from  his  fatigues ; 
Boulanger,  chilled  by  his  voyage  in  the  high  lati- 
tudes, was  warming  himself;  Alexandre  (the 
younger),  faithful  to  his  speciality,  was  taking  a 
nap ;  finallTi  Master  Calisto  Burg[uiiloay  confound* 
ed  at  this  French  intervention,  did  not  notice  his 
wife,  who  was  making  signs  to  Desbarolles 
tbrot^h  the  window,  that  there  was  something 
very  important  still  wanting  to  the  tables    Fortu- 


nately I  was  keeping  watch  for  Muter  Calisto, 
and  I  sent  Desbarolles  to  his  duty.  Ten  miouleB 
after,  we  were  seated  nrand  a  table»  on  which 
smoked  a  dozen  chops,  two  pyramids  of  potatoes, 
and  a  gigantic  omelet,  and  at  our  repealed  shouts 
of  laughter — enter  Madame  Burguillos,  behind  her 
the  two  or  three  Maritomes  of  the  posada,  and 
behind  them,  in  deep  shadow  the  astonished  faces 
of  the  English  guests.  I  profited  bv  the  pre- 
sence of  Madame  BorguilloSb  to  slip  the  key  of 
the  sleeping- room  into  the  hand  of  Desbarolles  t — 
•  Come,  Mr.  Interpreter,'  said  I,  •  one  more  effort 
Get  up  from  table,  and  go  and  see  our  beds  made ; 
we  will  keep  your  share  of  the  supper,  and  on 
your  return  the  company  will  vote  you  a  crown  of 
latrrel,  as  Rome  did  to  C«sar.'  In  another  hour  we 
were  all  arranged  ^mmetrically  side  by  side  on  the 
ground  like  'Ix>m  Thumb  and  bis  seven  brothera.** 

The  second  adyenture  which  we  shall 
present  to  our  readers  is  of  a  different  cast, 
and  is  somewhat  suspiciously  effective  in  the 
feuilleton  style.  We  mnst  premise  that  the 
party  had  been  fairly  beaten  in  another  at- 
tempt to  take  a  posada  by  storm ;  and  com- 
pelled to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  The  landlord 
and  landlady,  and  their  friends,  were  busy 
dancing,  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them.  In  vain  did  even  M.  Dumas  exert 
his  eloquence— in  vain  did  another  of 
the  party  place  himself  in  a  graceful  atti- 
tude before  the  hostess — with  an  elbow 
leaning  on  the  wall,  and  one  leg  eroesed 
over  the  other,  and  begin  a  conversation 
with  an  elegant  freedom  and  captivating  po- 
liteness that  seemed  likely  to  be  irresistible. 
The  landlord  fairly  drove  them  out,  and 
would  not  agree  to  let  them  have  so  much 
as  a  glass  of  wine  till  he  saw  them  seated 
in  their  carriage,  and  ready  to  start  on  the 
road  to  Aranjuez. 

Behold,  then,  the  discomfited  party 
again  en  rautey  abandoning  for  this  time  all 
hopes  of  a  supper  and  a  bed.  M.  Diunas,  his 
son,  and  one  of  his  friends  on  mules,  the 
rest  in  a  curious  vehicle  which  they  had 
found  it  neoessary  to  purchase. 

•*  We  set  off  then,  and  behind  us  the  carriage  a1. 
so  be^n  its  march,  lighted  by  a  single  lantern 
fixed  m  the  middle  of  the  imperial.  By  degrees 
the  crescent  moon  arose  and  threw  a  soft  and 
charming  light  upon  the  landscape ;  a  landscape, 
the  immense  extent  of  which  rendered  it  almost 
terrible.  At  our  right  it  was  bounded  by  moun- 
tains, amidst  which,  from  time  to  time,  grest 
lakes  of  sand  glittered  in  the  moonshine.  To  the 
left,  it  seemed  quite  boundless  ;  it  was  impossible 
for  the  eye  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  horizon ; 
but  at  about  a  thousand  paces  from  the  road,  a 
line  of  trees,  and  the  deeper  color  of  the  vegeta* 
tion,  marked  tbeoourse  of  the  Tagua.  From  place 
to  place  a  portion  of  the  river  was  discovered. 
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Moding  biek  to  the  moon,  }ik€  8  bright  miiror*  the 
imj8  receired  fiom  it ;  before  us,  the  long  yellow 
road  etretcbed  out  like  a  band  of  leathejr.  From 
time  to  time  our  mules  turned  out  of  the  straigbt 
path  to  leave  to  the  right  or  the  left  some  precipice, 
almost  beneath  our  feet,  left  yawniug  since  some 
foigottea  earthquake.  From  time  to  time,  also, 
we  tuned,  and  saw  behind  at  a  distanee  of  three 
hundred,  four  hundred,  five  hundred  paces,  the  old 
coach  tottering  alone,  its  wheels  often  buried  in 
aaad  to  one-third  of  tneir  depth,  and  its  light  shak- 
ing like  a  Will-o'-tbe^wisp.  Presently  we 
climbed  a  little  hill,  and  after  that  we  completely 
loBt  sight  of  It." 

Tliey  continued  their  eonne,  goeeiping 
ftwaj  very  gaily^  and  qmte  forgetting  the 
old  ooaoh  and  ita  CjdopB  eye  of  a  light.  At 
last,  when  for  more  than  three  qnarten  of 
an  hour  they  had  seen  no  glimpse  of  it, 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  stop. 

*'  The  moon  was  manrellously  bright ;  but  not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  these  vast  elevated 
plains,  except  perhaps  the  distant  barking  of  a  dog 
from  some  lonely  farm.  The  mules,  however 
pricked  up  their  ears  as  if  they  heard  something 
which  we  did  not  In  another  moment  a  vague 
sort4>f  sound  seemed  to  pass  with  the  wind,  itke 
the  echo  of  a  hnmaa  voice  lost  in  immense  space. 
'What's  that?*  said  I.  Alexandre  and^Achard 
had  beard  something,  but  they  knew  not  what. 
We  remained  silent  and  diotionless,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  tlie  sound  reached  us  again.  It  was  like 
a  cry  of  distress.  We  redoubled  our  attention. 
At  length  we  heard  distinctly  a  name  pnmounoed 
by  a  voice  that  seemed  approaching. 

«* '  It  is  you — it  is  you  tbe^  want,'  said  Achard. 
<  It  is  one  of  our  friends,'  said  Alexandre.  *  You 
will  see,'  said  I,  trying  to  laugb,  '  that  they  have 
been  stopped  by  six  banditti,  who  have  forbidden 
them  to  cry  out :  and  thaf  s  why  tbev're  calling.' 

«<  <  It's  certainly  me  that  they're  calling,'  said  I. 
*  Forwards,  gentlemen,  in  that  direction.^  We 
sparred  oar  mules,  but  had  scarcely  gone  ten  yards 
when  the  same  cry  reached  us,  and,  this  time, 
with  an  accent  of  distress  tbat  there  was  no  mis- 
taking. '  Something  has  happened,  certainly,' 
said  f  '  Jlions  !*  and  we  galloped  on,  attempting 
also  to  shout  in  answer ;  but  the  wind  was  in  our 
faces,  and  carried  our  voices  back.  The  same 
cry  was  heard  again,  bat  now  it  had  a  panting, 
exhausted  sound.  A  sort  of  shiver  passed  through 
our  hearts.  We  tried  again  to  reply ;  but  we  now 
perceived  that  it  was  to  no  purpose ;  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  person  who  had  uttered 
those  cries,  was  running  towards  us  with  ail  his 
might" 

This  person  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
party  in  the  rear — the  painter  Giraud; 
who  had  oome  to  inform  them  of  the  eoaoh 
having  been  completely  overturned  on  the 
very  edge  of  a  precipice,  having  only  es- 
os|>ed  &ing  thrown  over  it  by  the  acd- 
dental  projection  of  a  roek,  wfaidi  stack  out 


^^  like  a  single  tooth  in  a  gigantic  jaw.*' 
Nobody  was  much  hurt,  however ;  and  to 
the  inquiry  of  M.  l)umas,  as  to  how  the 
accident  happened,  one  of  the  sufferers  re- 
plied : 


M 


'*  Oh !  it  was  very  soon  clone.  We  were  jpg- 
ing  along,  discoursing  of  feats  of  Jove  and  war,  as 

.  Annibal  de  Coconnas  says,  when,  ail  at  once, 
we  felt  our .  coach  lean  to  one  side.  <  I  believe 
we're  goinj;  to  overturn,'  said  Boulanger. 

**  *  I  believe  we  are  overturning,'  said  Maquet ; 
*  I  believe  we  have  overturned,'  said  Desbarolles ; 
and,  in  fact,  just  at  tbat  moment  the  coach  laid  it- 
self quietly  over  on  its  side ;  but  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  as  if  she  hadn't  found  herself  comfortable 
in  that  position,  she  gave  a  shift,  and  turned  us 
completely  topsj^-turvy,  with  our  heads  down,  and 
our  feet  in  the  air,  kicking  about  ainong  our  guns 
and  hunting  knives — ^Maqoetat  the  ix>ttom,  I  ujion 
him,  and  vovl  Riego  on  me,  larded  between  with 
Boulanger  and  Desbarolles.' 

**  <  Steady,  gentlemen,'  said  Boulanger ;'  I  be- 
lieve we  are  on  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice  that 
1  was  just  looking  at  when  we  went  over.  The 
quieter  we  keep  ourselves  the  better  chance  we 
have  of  not  going  down  it' 

*' '  This  advice  was  good,  and  we  followed  it ; 
but  Maquet  observed,  with  his  usual  compo- 
sure: 

**  *  Do  what  you  think  best,  gentlemen ;  only 
don't  forget,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  stifling,  axu 
in  five  minutes  I  shall  be  dead.' " 

On  reconnoitring  the  ground  where  the 
accident  happened,  it  seemed  rather  proba- 
ble that  it  nad  been  not  altogether  acci- 
dental ;  and  this  suspicion  was  confirmed 
by  seeiuff  the  mayoral  snatch  his  lantern 
and  extinguish  it.  This  extinction,  how- 
ever, threw,  in  the  minds  of  the  travellers^ 
a  sudden  light  on  the  a&ir. 

«' Maquet  instantly  left  off  scolding,  bvt  seized 
the  mavoral  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  to- 
wards the  precipice. 

'<  The  mayoral  thought  his  last  hour  was  come ; 
he  resisted  with  all  his  might,  but  Maouet  had  a 
grasp  of  iron ;  and  they  were  soon  on  the  edge  of 
the  abyss.  He  turned  ashy  pale.  '  If  you  want 
to  kill  me,*  said  he,  '  do  it  at  once,'  and  he  shut  his 
eyes.  This  humility  saved  him^  and  Maquet  let 
him  go. 

**' Now,* said  he,  'we  must  call  Dotnas, for 
this  scene  is  not  over  yet.  Who  has  the  use  of 
his  legs,  and  lungs  enough  to  run  after  him  and 
call  out r  'I  have,'  said  Oirand,  and  he  set  off. 
You  know  the  test,  Madame,  or,  lather,  you  do 
not  know ;  for  the  rest  was,  at  that  moment,  com- 
ing over  a  little  hill,  cleariy  marked  out  against 
the  horizon— this  horizon  was  very  near  to  us. 
'  See,  see  !*  said  I,  *  a  troop  of  men  f  and  I  ex- 
tended my  himd  in  the  direction  of  the  new 
comers. 

*«  •  ThRCi  loar,  ive,  six,  sevea,'  counted  Gl- 
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niiid;  at  tbia  moment,  the  bairel  of  a  carbine 
{^lanced  brighlly  in  the  moonlight. 

'*  *  Good !  they  are  armed,'  said  I ;  <  we're  going 
to  have  some  fun  here-  Your  guns,  gen.leroen !' 
I  spoke  in  a  very  low  voice,  but  every  one  under- 
stood in  a  moment 

*<  Achard,  who  had  no  gun,  snatched  up  a  hunt- 
ing knife,  and  we  then  recollected  that  our  guns 
were  not  loaded.  The  men  were  now  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  oflT;  we  could  count  them — 
they  were  seven.  *  Gentlemen,  we  have  tbree 
minutes,'  said  I ; '  that  is  enough  to  load.  Steady, 
let  US  load.' 

*<  They  were  all  gathered  round  me  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Alexandre,  who  was  rummaging  for 
something  he  wanted  in  his  *  nicetkure  de  toilette,* 
He  had  all  things  so  complete  that  he  could  not 
find  anything. 

**  The  men  were  but  twenty  paces  off  by  the 
time  we  were  ready.  We  cockea  our  guns ;  and 
and  at  1  lat  slight  sound,  so  well  understood  in 
these  circumstances,  and  of  which  the  signification 
is  never  doubtful,  the  men  stopped. 

••  We  were  quite  ready ;  three  of  us  were 
sportsmen,  and  would  certainly  not  have  missed 
their  men  at  this  distance. 

" « Now,  Monsieur  the  sworn  interpreter,'  said 
I  to  Desbarolles,  *  do  me  the  favor  to  ask  these 
fine  fellows  what  they  want,  and  just  insinuate 
that  the  firat  ttiat  moves  is  a  dead  man.' 

<*  At  this  moment,  whether  innocently  or  not, 
the  mayoral  again  let  fall  his  lantern,  which  we 
had  compelled  him  to  re-light.  Desbarolles  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  the  compliment  1  had  addressed 
to  our  visitors.  The  translation  was  made  in  a 
spirited  manner,  and  I  could  see  had  its  effisct. 

**  *  Now,*  said  I,  *  make  the  mayoral  under- 
stand that  just  at  this  moment  it  is  necessary  we 
fihould  see  clearly — so  that  it  is  not  precisely  the 
right  one  for  extinguishing  his  lantern. 

**  Somehow  the  mayoral  understood  without 
translation,  and  picked  it  up  again. 

**  There  was  a  moment  of  solemn  silence. 

*•  We  were  separated  into  two  groups,  Desba- 
rolles a  little  in  front  like  a  sentinel.  The  Span- 
ish group  was  in  shade ;  ours  was  lit  by  the  trem- 
bling light  of  the  lantern,  which  shone  on  the 
barrels  of  our  pieces,  and  the  blades  of  our  bunt- 
ing-knives. *  Now,'  said  I  to  Oesbarolles,  <  ask 
these  gentlemen  to  what  we  are  indebted  for  the 
favor  of  their  company.'  The  reply  was  that 
they  had  come  to  bring  us  help.  *  Very  good,' 
eaid  I,  *  but  how  did  they  happen  to  know  that  we 
wanted  help ."  " 


After  a  little  more  conversatioD,  and 
somo  words  in  Spanish  exchanged  with  the 
mayoral,  the  yisitors  retire  with  ^'  Vaya 
ntted  con  DioiP^  a  pious  and  coorteons 
formula  in  constant  use  in  Spain. 

At  Aranjnez,  when  the  affair  had  been 
related  to  the  Correeidor,  he  declared  that 
the  banditti  were  no  banditti  at  all,  but  the 
guards  of  her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  which 
the  travellers  resolutely  disbelieved.  How 
(his  maj  have  been  we  haye  no  means  of  I  resist  more  blows  than  r^atone. 


asoertaining ;  bnt  it  does  not  seem  impos- 
sible that  the  parts  of  bandit  and  Queen's 
guard  may  be  occasionally  what  is  called 
^^  doubled  ^  by  the  same  individuals. 

The  end  of  the  second  volume  brings  us 
to  Grenada,  of  which  there,  are  some  gor- 
geously-colored descriptions,  tkouffh  we  pass 
them  oyer  on  account  of  the  familiarity  of 
the  subject. 

Our  readers  will,  however,  perceive,  that 
if  they  take  up  M.  Dumas'  book  for  mere 
amusement,  they  will  have  no  cause  to  re- 
pent doing  80  ;  and  even  such  as  are  more 
critically  inclined  will  probably  be  almost 
reconciled  to  its  egotism  and  impertinenoe 
by  its  frolicsome  humor  and  'exuberance  of 
animal  spirits. 


Surnames. — "'J^ai  eti  Unijours  fori  e^ne,'says 
Bayle,  *  mu  Us  famUUs  qui  portent  un  nom  odieux 
ou  ridiciue^  ne  U  quitterU  pas.*  The  Leatherheadis 
and  Shufflebotoms,  the  Higgenses  and  Hnggenses, 
the  Scroggses  and  the  Scraggses,  Sheepshanks  and 
Ramsbottoms,  Taylors  and  Barbers,  and  worse  than 
all.  Butchers,  would  have  been  to  Bayle  as  abomin- 
able as  they  were  to  Dr.  Dove.  I  ought,  the  Doctor 
would  say,  to  have  a  more  natural  dislike  to  the 
names  of  ICite,  Hawk,  Falcon,  and  Eagle ;  and  yet 
ihey  are  to  me  (the  first  excepted)  less  odious  than 
names  like  these :  and  even  preferable  to  BqU,  Bear, 
Pig,  Hog,  Po3c,  or  Wolf.  What  a  name,  he  would 
say,  is  Lamb  for  a  soldier,  Joy  for  an  undertaker, 
Rich  for  a  pauper,  or  Noble  for  a  tailor.  Big  for  a 
lean  and  little  person,  and  Small  for  one  who  is 
broad  in  the  rear  and  abdominous  in  the  van ; 
Short  for  a  fellow  six  feet  without  his  shoes,  or  Loog 
for  him  whose  high  heels  hardly  elevate  him  to  the 
height  of  five ;  Sweet  for  one  who  has  either  a  vine- 
gar face  or  a  foxy  complexion;  Younghusband 
for  an  old  bachelor ;  Merry  weather  for  any  one 
in  November  and  February,  a  black  spnng,  a 
cold  summer,  or  a  wet  autumn;  Goodenongh  for 
a  person  no  better  than  he  should  be ;  Toogood 
for  any  human  creature :  and  Best  for  a  subject 
who  is  perhaps  too  bad  to  be  endured." — The 
Doder, 

Artificial  Stonb. — A  patent  has  been  obtained 
for  a  process  by  which  artificial  stone,  of  various 
qualities,  may  be  prodaced.  This  invention  is,  from 
its  cheapness,  a  great  advantage  for  all  the  purposes 
of  architectural  decoration,  and  from  its  plastic  na- 
ture before  it  becomes  hard,  of  great  service  to  sculp- 
tors in  taking  casts  of  statuettes,  busts,  &c.,  and  even 
of  figures  of  the  size  of  life.  The  cost  is  in  ail  cases, 
where  carving  is  required  in  stone,  in  which  this 
composition  is  substituted,  less  by  nine-tenths.  The 
invention  is  founded  on  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
natural  varieties  of  stone,  and  the  manufacture  is 
capable  of  such  modifications  as  are  requisite  to 

Srodnce  all  the  varieties.  The  artificial  stone  pro- 
uced  is  less  absorbent  than  natural  stone,  and  Is 
superior  in  compactness  of  texture,  and  win  resist 
frost,  damp,  and  the  chemical  acids.  It  is  made  of 
flinls  and  siliceous  grit,  sand,  &c.,  rendered  fluid  by 
heat,  and  poured  into  moulds  as  required  till  cool 
and  hardened.    Its  strength  and  solidity  enable  it  to 
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1.  Modem  Painiera.    By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.    VoLi.  I.  and  II.    Third  Edition. 
London,  1846. 

2.  A  GloBiary  of  Temuu^sed  in  Grecian^  Roman^  ItaKan,  and  Gothic  Architecture. 
Fourth  Edition.     Parker :  Oxford,  1845. 

8.  A  Compafdon  to  the  Glossarif  of  Architecture.    Ibid.  1846. 


In  the  literature  of  every  period  there  are 
certain  works,  which,  like  the  straws  on  the 
svriaoe  of  a  stream,  serve  to  indicate  the 
tendency  of  the  tmrrent ;  while  others  ap- 
pear at  rare  intervals  eontrolling,  rather 
than  pointing  out  the  course.  The  works 
named  above  are  illustrations  of  these  two 
classes.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  be  considered 
as  a  curious  characteristic  of  our  own  day, 
that  in  the  one  <;ase,  three,  and  in  the  other, 
four  large  editions  have  been  rapidly  dis- 
posed of,  and  that  further  issues  of  both  are 
now  in  preparation.  No  two  works  oould 
perhaps  be  selected  more  completely  differ- 
ing in  character  and  style,  than  the  Oxford 
Graduate's  Treatise,  and  the  Oxford  Di- 
vine's Glossanr, — ^for  both  elaim  their  birth- 
place on  the  banks  of  Isis.  The  first  is  a 
generous  and  impassioned  review  of  the 
works  of  living  painters,  characterized  oooa- 
sionally  bv  the  extravagance  of  the  enthu- 
siast, ana  the  partiality  of  the  friendly 
critic ;  yet,  withal,  a  hearty  and  earnest 
work,  fbll  of  deep  thought,  and  developing 
great  and  striking  truths  in  art.  The  di- 
vine, on  the  contrary,  is  "  dry  as  a  diction- 
ary," but  he-  promises  no  more ;  and  be- 
sides initiating  us  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
Piscinas,  Sedilia,  Credence-tables,  fald- 
stools, and  the  like  curiosities  of  ecclesias- 
tical furnishing,  which  have  become  such 
weighty  matters  of  late  years,  he  supplies 
a  concise  and  very  full  book  of  reference  for 
architectural  terminology,  copiously  illus- 
trated both  with  wood  cuts  and  engravings. 
The  illustrations,  indeed, — ^wbich  are  exe- 
euted  in  a  masterly  style,— occupy  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  work,  to  the  manifest 
ease  and  comfort  of  the  reader,  who  thereby 
learns  from  example  and  at  a  glance,  what 
pages  of  learned  technical  description 
would  have  failed  to  render  dear  to  him. 
The  work,  in  fact,  is  intended  for  the  ama- 
teur, and  as  such  indicates  both  the  diffu- 
sion and  tendency  of  taste  in  the  .present 
day.  It  professes  to  deal  with  Grecian, 
Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  architecture ; 
bat  the  editor  has  shrewdly  guessed  that 


the  curiosity  for  classical  terms  has  gone 
by.  The  few  notes  and  illustrations  of  hia 
three  first  subjects,  scattered  through  the 
work,  appear  as  rare  exotics,  intruding 
among  the  ample  details  of  gothic  art^ 

The  limited,  though  very  full  chronolo- 
gical table  which  occupies  a  large  part  of 
the  third,  or  companion  volume  of  the 
glossary,  is  equally  symptomatic  of  the  pre- 
sumed preference  for  gothic  art.  It  com- 
mences with  the  year  284,  and  ends  with 
that  of  1538,  entirely  excluding  at  the  one 
extreme,  the  progressive  changes  of  classic 
architecture,  and  at  the  other  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,  which  has  famished  so  many 
dliaraoteristic  examples  of  our  national  do- 
mestic architecture  ;  but  which  is  now  put 
under  the  ban  of  all  thorough-going  worship- 
pers of  medieval  art.  With  such,  indeed, 
the  love  of  gothic  art  is  a  part  of  their  creed, 
and  the  architecture  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  heresy,  corresponding  With  the 
laxity  of  opinion  of  the  same  period.  It  is 
a  mere  question  of  orthodoxy  in  both  cases. 
With  many,  however,  the  religious  feeling 
thus  accompanying  the  love  of  art,  is  the 
fruit  of  true  enthusiasm.  Let  us  not  quar- 
rel with  such  because  they  are  in  ear- 
nest. Earnestness  and  unity  of  purpose 
afford  the  only  hope  of  a  new  triumph. 
The  revivers  of  art  in  the  fifteenth  century 
were  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
all  in  one ; — ^giants  in  their  day.  The 
puny  striplings  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  men  of  line  and  rule  ;*  feeble  follow- 
ers of  precedent,  who  groped  apart,  each 
after  his  own  little  idol ;  which  he  believed 
in  only  as  an  idol, — a  wooden  god.  We  have 
discarded  this  sceptical  formiuism  at  least ; 
even  the  orthodox  revivalist  grows  enthosiack 
tic  and  begins  to  show  that  he  has  a  heart. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  little  from  such  reflec- 
tions, suggested  by  the  somewhat  singular 

•  Vanburgh  is  in  some  degree  an  exception  to 
this;  he  was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  architect,  and  his 
Blenheim,  and  other  mansions,  are  worthy  of  nraise, 
though  scarcely  of  imitation.  They  possess  charae> 
ter,  uid  marked  individuality— prcwls  of  genius. 
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alliance  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
between  the  admirers  of  patristic  theology 
and  canonical  architQcture,  to  consider  an 
equally  devout,  and  much  more  rational 
student  of  art.  That  our  Oxford  graduate 
is  no  timid  or  time-serving  critic  appears  in 
the  very  first  lines  of  his  first  preface. 
"  This  work,"  he  says,  "  originated  in  in- 
dignation at  the  shallow  and  raise  criticism 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  on  the  works 
of  the  great  living  artist  to  whom  it  prin- 
cipally refers."  To  exhibit  Turner  as  the 
greatest  landscape  painter  in  this  or  any 
other  age  ;  and  to  rescue  the  age  from  the 
guilt  of  despising  and  decrying  bis  genius, 
until  the  shadows  and  the  light  of  the  grave 
reveal,  too  late,  its  real  proportions,  are  the 
tasks  whi<^  he  aims  to  accomplish. 

The  subject,  however,  has  grown  upon 
him  as  he  proceeded;  the  great  painter  has 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  greatness  of  the 
art  itself ;  and  instead  of  a  brief  and  ephe- 
meral pamphlet,  we  have  here  two  large 
volumes,-^with  the  promise  of  a  third> — 
full  of  deep  thought,  and  earnest  searching 
investigation  into  the  principles  of  art. 
The  work,  as  a  whole,  commands  our  admi- 
ration. It  lays  before  us  the  deeply  stu- 
died reflections  of  a  devout  worshipper  of 
nature,— of  one  too  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  love  of  truth,  and  too  keenly  alive 
to  the  highest  beauty,  to  be  misled  in  their 

Eursuit  by  the  shallow  conventionalities  of 
igh-art  criticism.  Within  our  narrower 
limits  we  propose  to  adopt  the  same  arrange- 
ment in  our  remarks. 

^*  The  works  of  a  frequently  named  Eng- 
lish artist,  J.  M.  W.  lumer,  can  only  be 
cited  to  rank  them  in  that  class  of  the 
worn  and  most  ludicrous  aberrations  which 
the  art  of  painting  could  ever  be  subjected 
to.  This  sort  of  working  is  not  paintinq  at 
allP^  So  says  a  recent  German  critic. 
We  quote  him  in  preference  to  any  of  our 
own  reviewers,  though  it  would  be  easy  to 
present  the  same  idea  from  many  of  them, 
in  coarser,  if  not  in  stronger  terms. 

^^  J.  M.  W.  Turner  is  Uie  only  man  who 
has  ever  given  an  entire  transcript  of  the 
whole  Bvstem  of  nature,  and  is,  Sn  this 
point  of  view,  the  only  perfect  landscape 
painter  whom  the  toorld  has  ever  «eefi«" 
{Modem  Painten,  vol.  I.,  p.  411.)  So 
lays  our  Oxford  graduate.  There  is  no 
mistaking  opinions  here.  No  hesitating 
modicum  of  condescending  encouragement 
or  timid  censure.  It  is  plain  we  have 
aomething  out  of  the  common  to  deal  with. 
There  is  hope,  indeed,  for  oar  EngUali 


painter,  if  he  be  a  painter  ;  if  not, — as  the 
German  critic  so  satisfactorily  settles, — 
then  he  may  rest  content  in  the  enjoyment 
of  originality ;  for  he  has  devised  something 
that  has  not  only  cheated  many  men  of 
taste  into  the  belief  that  he  is,  but  has  even 
induced  one  earnest  and  enthusiastio  stu- 
dent of  nature  to  write  two  large  volumes, 
suggested  by  hie  works,  which  not  a  "few 
have  thought  it  well  worth  their  while  to 
study  and  lay  to  heart. 

We  are  no  new  converts  to  the  ffenius  of 
Turner.  Years  a^  we  had  studied  his 
works,  from  the  quiet,  sober-tinted,  unpre- 
tending drawings  of  his  early  years,  to  tho 
Sorgeous  scenes  which  confounded  Uie  Lon- 
on  critics,  year  after  year,  at  Trafalgar- 
square.  We  have  examined  the*  early 
paintings  in  his  own  gallery  at  Queen  Anne- 
street, — the  Carthage  Pictures,  the  Crosft- 
iqg  of  the  Brook, — even  the  Funeral  of 
Lawrence;  and  we  have  studied  him,  where 
Turn^  can  alone  be  truly  known,  in  the 
collection  of  drawings  at  Tottenham,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  courteous  and  enthusi- 
astic owner,  B.  G.  Windus,  Esq.  We  have 
never  felt  any  surprise  at  his  pictures  not 
being  generally  appreciated.  The  Lady  of 
the  L&e  won  more  admirers  in  a  quarter 
of  a  yeur,  than  the  Excursion  has  done  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Even  so,  tlie  pea- 
green  landscapes  of  Creswick  and  Lee  will 
find  a  thousand  to  appreciate,  andpurchaaoi 
too,  for  one  who  can  understand  Turner. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  *^  It  is  an  insult  to 
what  is  really  great,  either  in  literature  or 
art,  to  suppose  that  it  in  any  way  addresses 
itself  to  mean  or  uncultivated  faculties." 
(Modem  Painters,  vol.  L,  p.  2.)  Need 
we  say,  that  we  do  not  hereby  challenge  the 
claims  of  either  Scott  or  Creswick  to  take 
his  place  among  our  poets  or  painters ;  we 
only  question  the  right  of  either  to  the 
place  thus  accorded  to  them. 

We  are  well  aware,  however,  that  besides 
the  class  of  superficial  critics,  who  find  it  so 
much  easier  to  abuse  than  to  study  the 
works  they  cannot,  comprehend,  there  are 
men  of  modest  thought,  and  actuated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  appreciate  the  highest 
truths  of  art,  to  whom  Turner's  pictures 
^pear  an  incomprehensible  enigma.  We 
acknowledge  at  once  the  right  of  sudi  to 
something  more  practical  from  the  reviewer 
than  mere  dogmatic  oensure  or  praise,  if 
their  judgment  is  to  yield  its  suffiratfe  as  an 
independent  and  voluntary  act  We  shall 
endeavor,  then,  to  dear  the  way  for  an  un« 
prejndieed  study  of  our  great  landscape 
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painter's  works  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
only  premising,  that  to  do  justice  to  all 
that  it  involves,  would  require,  not  a  para* 
graph,  bat  a  volume. 

To  ohallenge  the  capability  of  our  rea^ 
ders  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  painter, 
may  not  appear  the  most  likely  way  of 
winning  them  to  our  opinion ;  yet  it  is  a 
truth  that  cannot  be  too  firequently  enforc- 
ed, that  the  vulgar  canons  of  art  embodv 
a  large  mass  of  conventional  opinion,  whicm 
is- utterly  false  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
nature.  Who  ever  saw  in  nature  the  mo- 
tionless streaks  of  zig-zag  white,  and  the 
leaden  masses  of  opaque  and  lumpy  elouds, 
which  annually  appear  at  our  exhibitions 
under  the  name  of  thunder-storms.^  Or 
IhtB  flat  and  solid  sheets  of  graduated  aiure 
which  form  the  aoeepted  symbol  of  the  puls- 
ating, quivering,  living  atmosphere,  tlvough 
which  the  most  thoughtless  of  us  gaze,  as 
into  an  unsounded  sea  ?  Or  the  yellow  spot 
that  flings  off  its  straight  radiations  through 
a  grey  sky,  to  indicate  the  blase  of  light 
on  which  the  eye  cannot  gaze  ?  These  and 
a  hundred  others,  of  tree,  hill,  sea,  and  sky, 
might  all  be  named,  and,  we  think,  would 
bo  acknowledged,  after  a  little  reflection, 
by  the  honest  but  imperfectly  informed 
critics  we  now  address,  as  really  little  bet- 
ter than  the  accepted  hieroglyphics  of  na- 
ture !  They  are  the  heirlooms  of  art, 
handed  on  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  which  artists  and  critics  have  alike 
agreed  to  accept  as  symbols  of  certain  pha- 
ses of  nature — ^until,  by  long  use,  the  sym- 
borhas  passed  into  the  standard  of  truth. 
When  we  really  go  to  study  nature  for 
ourselves,  we  cannot  help  discovering  that 
these  bear  a  very  faint  resemblance  indeed 
to  her  homeliest  phases.  But  so  few  do 
study  nature  for  themselves !  As  children, 
we  believe  that  skies  are  blue,  and  trees  are 
green  :  how  very  lew  have  really  seen  the 
dancing  lights  of  the  summer  sun  playing 
amid  the  innumerable  leaves  of  the  umbrage- 
ous oak ;  or  the  wind,  as  he  revelled  in  Sie 
branches  of  the  sycamore  or  willow,  turning 
up  the  white  fringes  of  their  leaves,  like  the 
et^nal  break  of  the  ocean  ripple  on  the 
strand  !  He  who  has  so  studiea  nature  has 
learned,  at  least,  to  know  how  immeasurably 
the  best  productions  of  art  lag  behind  her. 
We  cannot  but  think  he  will  also,  in  continu- 
ing the  study,  become  convinced  that  the 
great  majority  of  artists  are  not  only  behind 
nature,  but  are  following  on  a  wrong  track, 
in  which  they  can  never  hope  to  come  near 
to  their  professed  modd. 


With  these  opinions,  we  gladly  hail  any 
honest  effort  at  a  nearer  approximation  to 
the  high  ideal,  and  w^  demand  that  the 
sincere  student,  before  he  determine  that 
Turner's  works  are  false,  shall  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  standard  to  which  he  himself 
appeals  is  the  true  one  ;  that  he  is  not,  in 
fftct,  testing  Turner's  paintings  by  the  hoary 
errors  of  imitative,  unprogressive  art,  in- 
stead of  the  unapproachable,  yet  only  true 
model  *^  which  God  hath  made,  and  not 
man."  Setting,  the&.  Turner's  color  aside 
for  a  time,  let  us  examine  his  paintings  iv 
the  hands  of  the  engraver.  Take  the  twa 
volumes  of  Roger's  Poems  and  Italy — ^fia* 
miliar  to  every  one — and  place  beside  them 
Murray's  illustrated  edition  of  Childe  Har- 
old, Bulwer'e  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Muller's  Cottager's  Sa))bath :  here  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  comparing,  on  equal 
terms  the  works  of  Stanfield,  Roberts, 
Harding,  Warren,  and  others  of  our  best 
landscape  painters,  with  those  of  Turner. 
We  think  we  may  fearlessly  challenge  an 
unanimous  verdict  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
In  imagination,  tone,  aerial  perspeetivei 
and  natural  simplicity.  Turner  appears  im- 
measurably before  them  all :  in  invention 
and  inexhaustible  variety,  he  surpasses  tiie 
efforts  of  all  his  rivals  united  against  hm. 
So  is  it  with  his  other  engraved  wwks,— 4he 
illustratiens  to  Scott'ift  poems  and  prose: 
works;  the  landscme  annuals  (though* 
these  were  mere  sketdies,  executed  in  m& 
rudest  style,  on  coarse  blue  wrapping  pa- 
per) ;  the  England  and  Wales  views ;  the 
Southern  Coast ;  the  Yorkshire  views ;  the 
large  Tivoli ;  Venice,  Mercury  and  Argus, 
&e.  These  have  been  put  into  the  hukdar 
of  encravers  of  all  maes  of  talent ;  they 
have  been  very  well  engraved — ^thev  hav» 
also  been  very  ill  engraved ;  but  take  any* 
number  of  them  selected  at  random,  and 
compare  tiiem  with  an  e^ual  number  fren^ 
the  works  of  any  other  artist,— there  iaonlf 
one  decision  at  which  we  can  arrive  :  their 
superiority  in  every  respect  is  unquestion*- 
able ;  their  variety  finds  no  parallel  in  ik« 
works  of  uiy  other  artist.  Look  over  Uie 
landscape  annuals  iilustrated  by  Stanfield, 
for  example, — ^thesewere  large  apd  caie^ 
fdly  finished  drawings; — you  will  find  the 
same  form  of  doud  repeated  in  a  doaen  dif- 
ferent pictures ;  the  same  old  pit«ea^|iBe^ 
forming  <^e  point  of  the  middle  dietanoe : 
even  in  his  most  successful  element,  water, 
the  hollow  wave  repeated,  in  the  same  form 
and  perspective,  in  a  succesrion  of  scenes. 
We  do  not  say  Turner  never  repeats  himself , 
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but  he  is  tHe  only  artist  in  whose  nnmerons  |  of  force  and  distance  which  form  the  eharm 
works  variety  never  seems  exhausted.  /of  life  and  nature } 


With  the  limited  space  we  have  at  com- 
mand, we  can  only  indicate  the  source  of 
evidence,  leaving  the  reader  to  examine  it 
for  himself.  But,  supposing  this  first  posi- 
tion granted,  it  will  then  appear  that,  leav- 
ing out  of  account  the  coloring  of  Turner, 
he  is  the  first  living  landscape  painter  in 
composition — light  and  shade,  or  tone — 
aerial  perspective,  and  the  knowledge  of  na- 
ture in  her  infinite  variety.  W  e  would  gladly 
convey  to  our  readers,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  grounds  on  which  we  believe  that  Tur- 
ner is  no  less  superior  to  all  others  in  the 
mastery  of  color. 

The  proposition  which  is  set  before  the 
artist  is  this :  Nature  has  for  her  brightest 
light  the  dazzling  illumination  of  the  noon- 
day sun,  and  for  her  deepest  shadow  a 
darkness  that  reflects  no  light  to  the  eye. 
Between  these  extremes  lie  all  the  infinite 
yariettes  of  tone  and  color,  by  means  of 
which  her  ever-dianging  phases  are  pro- 
duced. The  painter  has  for  his  materials, 
with  which  to  reproduce  these  phases,  no- 
thing brighter  than  white  paper  or  paint,  and 
nothing  darker  than  a  black,  which,  paint 
it  as  he  may,  will  still  reflect  much  light  to 
the  eye.  How  feeble  the  instruments  with 
which  he  is  armed  ! — ^how  infinitely  inferior 
must  his  very  highest  attainments  fall  short 
of  the  great  reality !  Still,  observe  the 
process  adopted  by  our  painters  in  general : 
their  very  first  proceeding  is  to  diminish 
their  already  feeble  and  imperfect  scale. 
Turner  is  the  only  landscape  painter  we 
know  of  who  has  the  courage  to  use  dear 
white  and  pure  black  in  his  pictures ;  and 
scarcely  one  of  them  will  be  found  wanting 
either.  Our  painters  having,  then,  toned 
down  their  white,  and  introduced  the  sun 
and  sky  into  their  picture,  robbed  of  a  ffood 
deal  even  of  that  very  imperfect  foree  of  light 
which  it  is  in  their  power  to  give,  project 
against  this  the  solid  materiality  of  nearer 
objects,  endeavoring  to  equal  the  positive 
force  of  contrast  umieh  nature  produces. 
And  what  is  the  consequence  ? — they  sacri- 
fice everything  else  to  this  solitary  and  im- 
perfect truth.  They  reduce  to  some  half  do- 
sen  notes  the  scale  with  which  they  proposed 
to  oompete  with  nature  in  all  her  boundless 
olumges.  Whence  are  all  the  infinitegra- 
datiosB  of  nature  to  be  reproduced  ?  lliey 
oan^  indeed,  by  this  means,  separate  the 
tree  from  the  hill,  and  the  hill  from  the  sky, 
but  how  are  they  to  separate  leaf  and  stem, 
tree  and  cliff,  in  all  the  minute  gradations 


Turner  adopts  an  entirely  different  princi- 
ple of  procedure :  he  has  discovered  that 
to  aim  at  a  deceptive  imitation  of  nature 
is  to  wander  astray  from  all  her  great  truth- 
fulness.    He  therefore  proceeds,  from  the 
first,  to  limit  his  •  aim  to  the  power  of  his 
materials,  so  that  he  shall  not  find  himself 
at  the  bottom  of  his  scale  ere  he  has  well 
begun.     Taking,  then,  pure  white  for  his 
highest  lieht,  and  the  most  brilliant  yel- 
lows for  me  illuminated   noon-day  atmo- 
sphere, he  only  reaches  the  lowest  note  of 
his  scale  in  some  few  last  touches  of  black 
in  the  nearest  stems  or  rocks  in  his  fore- 
ground.    The  shadows  of  his  middle  dis- 
tance, which  in  other  painters  are  a  de^ 
brown  or  grey,  are  with  him  a  pearly  yellow, 
or  a  tender,  mellowed,  and  broken  blue, 
interlaced  with  warmer  touches  in  his  pecu- 
liar, mingling  style  of  handling.     Even  the 
dark  tree  that  rises  sheer  between  us  and 
the  cloudless  sky,  when  we  examine  it,  is 
touched  in  with  yellow  and  light  greens 
and  blues,  and  altogether,  though  much  deep- 
er than  the  distance,  is  yet  light  in  tone  and 
bright  in  coloring,  when  compared  with  the 
deepest  shadows  of  the  foreground.     In  all 
this,  Turner  is  aiming,  by  a  series  of  relative 
truths,  to  produce  a  really  consistent  and 
truthful  whole.     The    painter  who  takes 
his  deep  brown,  and  projects  his  middle 
distance,  with  all  the  darkness  of  nature, 
against  his  feeble  sky,  gains  one  truth,  and 
stops    there:  his    means    are    exhausted. 
Turner,  by  the  bright  hues  with  which  he 
lays  in  the  very  deepest  notes  of  his  more 
distant  shadows,  retains  in  his  hand  deeper 
and  deeper  gradations,  bv  which  he  follows 
down  aU  the  innumerable  pencillings  of 
nature,  until  he  reaches  his  single  key-note 
of  pure  blacL     Hence  it  is  that  Turner 
alone  truly  succeeds  in  giving  the  infinite 
gradations  of  the  Rhine  valleys  and  the 
Italian  champaigns,  and  produces  that  un- 
equalled mastery  of  aerial  perspective  whieh 
all  who  gase  lone  enough  on  his  pictures  to 
be  able  to  understand  them  are  sure  to 
enjoy.     You  see  into  his  pictures,  and  ab- 
solutely feel  that  space  is  before  you. 

The  same  reason  which  leads  Tomer  to 
adopt  pure  white  and  black  in  his  pictures, 
guides  him  in  the  choice  of  his  bright  crim- 
son and  scarlet  draperies,  and  the  yellow 
foliage  and  herbage  of  his  foreffround. 
These  are  Ms  high  notes,  without  which  he 
never  can  attempt  to  reproduce  the  varie- 
ties of  nature,  and  he  knows  w«U  that  the 
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purest  recU  and  yellows  be  can  use  will  ap-  ]  oliange  !    The  glory  had  well  nigh  depart- 


pear  dull  and  dead  if  placed  beside  those 
which  nature  daily  displays. 

All  art  is  at  best  only  a  feeble  approxi- 
mation to  natnre.     We  ask  the  honest  but 
timid  critio  to  view  the  works  of  onr  mo- 
dem   painters  in  the   annual  exhibition, 
which  will  be  open  by  the  timo  these  re- 
marks are  before  him,  keeping  this  truth 
in  view :  and  while  he  acknowledges  how 
immeasurably  inferior  all  are  to  their  great 
model,  let  him  try,  after  careful  and  candid 
study — not  glancing  round  with  the  hasty 
pleasure-seeking  of  a  butterfly  among  flow- 
ers— whether,  with  all  the  truth  that  Tur- 
ner sacrifices,  he  does  not  embody  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  great  truths  of  nature, 
as  a  consistent  whole,  than  any  other  pain- 
ter, living  or  dead.     At  the  same  time,  we 
say  again.  Turner,  to  be  truly  known,  must 
be  studied  in  his  water-color  drawings,  and 
this  for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear. 
"  Nothing,"  says  our  author,  ^^  has  been 
for  centuries  consecrated  by  public  admira- 
tion without  possessing  in  a  high  degree 
some  species  of  sterling  excellence."    Shall 
we  then  rest  contented  to  leave  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  great  painter,  as  oar  great  phi- 
losopher did  his,  '*  to  foreign  nations  and 
the  next  ages  ?"     Of  foreign  "criticism  we 
have  already  given  a  sample,  and  for  fiiture 
ages, — alas,  the  productions  of  our  great 
painter  are  scarcely  more  durable  than  the 
ripple  marks  of  the  tide  on  the  forsaken 
strand.     Of  all  the   works  of  Turner  to 
which  our  autBor  refers  in  confirmation  of 
his  criticisms,  no  one    is    so 
pointed  out  for  illustration,  as  '^  The  Mer 
cary  and  Argus."    ''  In  this  picture,"  says 
he, — 


ed  from  it.  It  was  a  majestic  ruin.  The 
sun,  and  all  the  onee  pearly  flakes  of  sum- 
mer cloud,  were  literally  black, — by  no 
means  a  solitary  case.  The  once  golden 
hues,  shading  off  into  the  deep  asure  of  the 
sky,  were  of  a  brownish  grey ;  the  picture, 
in  short,  was  but  the  spectre  of  its  former 
self. 

We  know  not  where  "  The  Mercury  and 
Argus"  now  is,  but  let  any  one  who  has  the 
opportunity,  take  Willmore's  engraving  in 
his  hand,  and  compare  it  with  the  original, 
he  will  then  form  some  notion  of  the  tran^* 
forming  proocss  through  whieh  the  latter 
has  passed.  When  we  saw  it  again,  on  the 
walls  of  the  British  InstitutioD^  it  had  been 
almost  entirely  repainted.  Instead  of  the 
solitariness  of  the  foreground,  where  the 
transformed  object  of  Juno's  ire  browsed 
apart,  and  almost  alone,  a  whole  herd  of 
cattle  now  appear,  and  the  ground  is  spot- 
ted dUfer  with  the  novel  additions  required 
for  its  repair.  From  the  middle  distance  a 
newly-introduced  range  of  ruinous'^  towers 
rise,  jutting  above  the  horizon  into  the 
•lower  sky;  and  the  ruins  that  crown  the 
bank  to  the  right  have  been  eked  and 
patched  in  all  ways,  to  modify  or  conceal^ 
or  to  blend  the  old  painting,  and  har- 
monize it  with  the  fresh  coloring  of  the  sky. 

Curious  tales  might  be  told  of  the  fov- 
tunes  of  other  pictures.  We  remember  one 
that  a  well-known^  engraver  obtained  from 
Turner  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  to 
the  copper,  at  a  time  when  our  best  land- 


frequently   scape  engravers  were  vying  with 


**  The  pale  and  vaporous  blue  of  the  heated  sky 
is  broken  with  grey  and  pearly  white,  the  gold 
color  of  the  light  warming  it  more  or  less  as  it 
approaches  or  retires  from  the  sun.  •  •  *  All 
is  Bubdoed  and  warmed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
mingline  grey  and  gold  up  to  the  ver.  zenith, 
where,  breaking  through  the  flaky  raist>.  the  trans- 
parent and  deep  azure  of  the  sky  is  expressed  with 
a  single  crumbling  touch;  the  key-note  of  the 
whole  is  given,  and  every  part  of  it  passes  at  once 
far  into  glowing  and  aerial  perspective.** 

We  have  watched  this  painting  through 
aU  its  rapid  phases ;  we  remember  when  its 
golden  hues  excited  the  witlines  of  the  press 
to  exhaust  their  fancies  in  devising  terms 
of  ridicule  and  contempt.  When  next  we 
saw  it,  it  was  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  W*ill- 
more,  when  his  beautiful  engraving  was  far 
advanced  toward  completion;  but  what  a 


one  an- 
other for  his  works.  The  sky  was  in  the 
same  state  as  the  middle  stage  of  ''  The 
Mercury  and  Argus,"  already  described — 
a  most  irritatiuff  one  indeed  for  the  engra- 
veri  He  accordingly  washed  it,  when,  lo ! 
a  great  portion  of  the  clouds  disappeared. 
Alarmed  at  this,  he  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  a  picture-cleaner,  who  reduced  the  sky 
to  a  bright  yellow  ground,  and,  moreover, 
returned  it  with  certain  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground in  a  state  of  nudity,  who,  when  last 
seen,  had  been  dad  in  Turner's  most  bril- 
liant draperies.  The  painting  had  to  be 
sent  home  to  Turner  unengraved,  and  re- 
appeared soon  after,  like  the  former,  in  a 
second  edition. 

Our  author  is  not  altogether  ignorant  of 
thi^.  Perh^s  he  knows  more,  than  h^  is 
willing  to  confiess  leveif  to  himself.  '^The 
reader  will  have  observed,"  he  remarks,  in 
an  unobtrusive  foot-note,  "  that  1  strictly 
limited  the  perfection  of  Turner's  works  to 
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the  time  of  their  first  appearing  on  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy-  It  bitterly 
srieves  me  to  have  to  do  this,  bnt  the  fact 
IS  indeed  «o.  No  picture  of  Tamer's  is 
eeen  in  perfection  a  month  after  it  is  paint- 
ed." After  following  up  this  gra've  limita- 
tion, by  remarks  partly  apologetic,  partly 
censorions,  he  adds :  ^'  It  is  true  that  the 
damage  makes  no  farther  progress  after  the 
6r8t  year  or  two,  and  that  even  in  its  alter- 
ed state  the  pictare  is  always  yalnable,  and 
records  its  intention ;  but  it  is  bitterly  to 
be  regretted  that  so  great  a  painter  should 
Bot  leave  a  single  work  by  which  in  snc- 
ceeding  ages  he  might  be  estimated."  (Vol. 
L,  p.  163.)  We  wish  we  could  believe 
QTen.  this  statement  of  their  comparative 
evanescence.  But  we  have  had  too  many 
opportunities  of  observing  these  wonderful 
creations  of  genius — ^transcripts  of  living 
nature  in  her  sublimest  moods — ^painted 
poetry ; — ^lovely,  but,  alas !  as  fragile  as  the 
downy  wing  of  the  butterfly,  the  bloom  of 
which  vanieues  with  a  touch.  '^  The  fact," 
ooBtinnesour  graduate,  ''of Turner  using 
means  so  imperfect,  together  with  that  of 
his  utter  neglect  of  the  pictures  in  his  own 
gallery,  are  a  phenomenon  in  human  mind 
which  appears  to  me  utterly  inexplicable." 
(Ibid,,  vol.  I.,  p.  134.)  But  those  who 
have  had  the  longest  opportunities  of  know- 
ing this  strange,  wonderful  man,  will  feel 
least  sarprise  at  any  unwonted  diaraeteiis- 
ties  of  hia  mind.  Who  knows  Turner.^ 
Who  will  ever  know  him }  One  man  we 
have  here  at  last  who  not  only  appreciates, 
but  understands  his  works,  and  will  make 
hundreds  understand  them,  and  rise  the 
better  frem  the  teaching.  But  Turner's 
biography  will  require  a  man  among  a 
thoasand,  if  ever  it  shall  be  written.  A 
Turner's  Bosw^  would  be  invaluable,  but 
hb  great  genius  scorns  the  social  £iimiliari- 
ties  of  comrnon  life.  He  is  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  flattery,  as  to  the  vulgar's  sense- 
less censnre ;  and  when  he  dies,  hia  mem- 
ory will  dwell  with  those  who  know  him 
best,  a  wonder — an  enigma ! 

StUl,  we  have  his  drawings,  and,  what 
are  far  mere  imperishable  than  these,  the 
nnmeronB  translations  of  his  best  works  by 
ihe  engraver's  art.  Our  aodior,  however, 
is  disposed  to  esteem  at  a  very  low  rate  the 
latter  versions  of  his  paintings*  Without 
•ne  solitary  exception,  he  discards  the 
whole  of  the  larger  plates,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones.  His  censure  is  often  joat ; 
the  test  he  applies  to  engraving,  sound ; 
and  his  eomplujits  as  to  the  sacrilee  of  ihe 


whole  to  the  texture  of  parts,  such  as  we 
have  reiterated,  in  reviewing  the  workd  of 
Burnet,  Watt,  Doo,  and  others  of  our  ablest 
engraveis.  But  his  condemnation  is  far 
too  sweeping.  It  is  extravagant  in  its 
Loverity.  ^'  AH  attempt  to  record  eolw  in 
engraving  in  heraldry  out  of  its  plaee." 
(Vide  "  Modem  Painters,"  vol.  I.,  p.  256.) 
True  in  part  only,  Mr.  Graduate.  The 
difficulties,  as  well  as  the  triumphs  of  the 
engraver,  are  not  thus  summarily  to  be  set* 
tied.  A  texture  that  shall  realise  the  co- 
lor of  the  soldier's  red  coat  in  the  fore- 
ground, at  the  cost  of  the  whole  tone  of  the 
picture,  were  indeed  heraldry  misplaced^ 
But  the  abuse  of  texture,  like  the  aouse  of 
color,  is  no  argupient  fbr  its  banishment 
from  the  arts.  How  often  does  it  occur 
that  the  distant  hill  and  the  sky,  the* 
tree  and  the  grassy  bank  behind,  or  any 
two  features  in  juxta-position — even  the 
figures  in  the  foreground,  are  relieved  only 
by  di£ference  of  tint.  The  tone  is  the  same, 
the  quantity  of  color  that  eadi  holds  is 
equal.  Ask  the  critic  which  should  be  ren- 
dered dark  and  whidi  light  ?  He  cannot 
tell.  Here  lies  one  prominent  difficulty  of 
the  engraver's  art.  He  is  no  mere  copyist, 
but  a  translator,  who  must  possess  a  ecnius 
of  like  kind,  though  less  in  decree,  if  he  is 
to  equal  his  original.  To  this,  fully  as 
much  as  to  ^'  the  engraver's  getting  una- 
voidably embarrassed,"*  must  be  ascribed 
many  of  Ae  modifications  of  the  original 
drawing.  (^*  Modem  Painters,"  vol.  L,  p. 
134.)  An  equivalent  must  %e  found  where 
the  language  of  the  sister  art  possesses  no 
synonyme.  Bear  this  in  remembrance,  and 
then  look  aft  Miller's  version  of  his  ^*  Ghrand 
Canal,  Venice,"  his  "  Durham,"  «  Win*- 
sor,"  and  others  of  the  plates  of  England 
and  Wales.  Colors,  indeed,  they  want; 
but  air,  light,  tone,  distance,  are  all  there^ 
and  will  bear  out  our  author's  praises,  when 
not  a  vestige  of  an  or^nal  painting  or 
drawing  survives.  Gooc^ll,  too,  has  done 
mnoh  to  preserve  tiiese  great  works,  diough, 
we  confess,  not  without  one  or  two  striking 
failures.  Witness  his  '^  Cologne,"  for  ex- 
ample! the  ori^al  drawing  of  which  hangs 
in  Mr.  Windus's  drawing-room,  fresh  as 
when  it  came  from  Turner's  handi^*-a  glo- 
rious work  of  art,  of  which  the  print  pre- 
serves only  a  yerj  imperfeot  sketch,  yet 
such  a  sketch  as  mi^t  make  the  repntatioA 

^  We  say  nothing  of  the  emBarratsmenl  of  copying 
a  picture  whose  wfi^tes  have  tamed  bladr.  Ko  sncn 
thmg  oocorB  in  the  drawings  firom  which  ihe  majo- 
nty  of  eogiavingv  have  been  made; 
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of  almost  any  otheir  painter.  Nor  mast 
Tnmer'fi  own  "  Liber  Studiorum,''  be  forgot, 
compared  to  which,  the  '^  Liber  Veritatis" 
of  Claud,  is  as  the  pleasant  cadence  of 
Pope's  measured  numbers,  beside  the  deep 
or^n-tones  of  Milton. 

But  we  must  take  example  from  our  au- 
thor, and  follow  the  great  painter  into  his 
field,  which  is  the  world — the  world  of  na- 
ture. One  word,  however,  before  we  part. 
X)ur  author  has  the  following  among  other 
remarks,  in  his  advices  to  youne  artists, 
that  we  would  fain  hope  some  at  least  will 
be  found  to  ponder : — 

'*  Nothing  is  to  had  a  sympfom,  in  the  works 
of  younc^  aitifits,  as  too  much  dexterity  of  hand- 
ling ;  for  it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  sat'sfied  with 
their  work,  and  have  tried  to  do  nothing  more 
ihan  they  were  able  to  do.  Their  work  should 
be  fall  of  failures,  for  these  are  the  signs  of  efforts. 
They  should  keep  to  quiet  colors — greys  and 
browns ;  and  making  the  early  works  of  Turner 
their  example,  as  his  latest  are  to  be  their  object  of 
emulation,  should  goto  Nature  in  all  singleness  of 
heart,  and  walk  with  her  laboriously  and  trust- 
ingly,  having  no  other  thoughts  but  how  best  to 
penetrate  her  meaning,  and  remember  her  instruc- 
tion, rejectini^  nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and 
scorning  nothing ;  believing  all  things  to  be  rieht 
and  good,  and  rejoicing  always  In  the  truth,"  &c 
-I.,  416. 

Let  such  as  have  the  opportunity,  com- 
pare the  earliest  drawings  of  Turner  with 
his  middle  age,  and  his  last  and  best  works. 
The  first  class  are  by  no  means  rare.  Every 
body  now-a-days  visits  Abbotsford,  where 
some  lovely  specimens  of  a  later  period 
bang — their  beauties  all  unappreciated 
while  the  great  novelist  lived,  who  would 
npt  have  given  the  clever  caricature  of 
Qtfeen  Bess,  by  "Conversation  Sharne," 
for  the  whole  lot  of  them !  Then  Iook  at 
his  latest  works,  at  Trafalgar-square,  or 
wherever  else  they  may  be  seen,  and  mark 
the  astonishing  difference.  It  is  not  pro- 
gress alone,  neither  is  it  the  mere  abanaon- 
ment  of  one  style  of  coloring  or  of  thought 
for  another  ;  but  it  is  in  the  one  case  the 
gifted  child  seeing  here  one  detached  bit  of 
nature  and  there  another,  and  with  honest 
loving  ardor  transcribing  and  studying 
each  ;  and  then  the  full-grown  man,  look- 
ing abroad  over  the  whole  vast  field,  and 
oomprehending  the  diversity  he  beholds 
and  the  deeper  unity  that  it  vefls.  There 
is  no  mannerism  here ;  no  wretched  copy- 
ing of  himself ;  no  trick  of  art  supplanting 
the  patient  teaching  of  nature,  and  haunt- 
ing its  uncomplaining  victim  through  every 
future  effort.     Turner  has  been  all  his  life- 
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time  a  learner,  he  is  learning  still.  Did  he 
speak  out  his  thoughts,  it  might  be  in  the  elo- 
auent  words  of  a  living  poetess  : — "  I  have 
done  my  work,  so  far,  as  work — not  as  a  mere 
hand  and  head  work,  apart  from  the  personal 
being, — but  as  the  completest  expression  of 
that  being  to  jirhich  I  could  attain,  and  as 
work  I  offer  to  the  public :  feelin^  its  short- 
comings more  deeply  than  any  of  my 
[critics],  because  measured  from  the  height 
of  my  aspiration  ;  but  feeling  also  that  the 
reverence  and  sincerity  with  which  the  work 
was  done  should  give  it  some  proteqtion 
with  the  reverent  and  sincere.'* 

The  great  canon  of  art,  with  our  author, 
is,  Btudy  nature.  It  is  no  mere  cuckoo  cry, 
however,  but  a  thoroughly  understood  prin- 
ciple, in  developing  which  he  discloses  the 
fruits  of  deep  study  and  thought.  Paint- 
ing, when  it  accomplishes  its  aim,  is  poetry 
rendered  in  another  language, — a  univer- 
sally understood  tongue.  Mark  the  poet  of 
inferior  power ;  we  will  not  take  the  poet- 
aster, but  your  Pope,  or  Addison,  or  Young. 
Nature  is  not  good  enough,  or  great  enough 
for  them.  Her  refined  gold  must  be  gilded 
anew,  and  tricked  out  with  borrowed  lustre 
in  their  own  crucible,  before  it  attain  to 
their  ideal  standsff  d.  It  is  your  Shakspeare 
who  never  tires  of  her  simplicity.  Fuseli 
used  to  exclaim,  in  his  impatience,  that 
nature  put  him  out.  Nature  puts  out  many 
more  than  him  ;  for  one  or  other  must  be 
wrong. 

<*  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  Mr.  P ,  or  any 

other  painter  who  has  hitherto  been  very  careful  in 
bis  choice  of  subject,  will  go  into  the  next  turn- 
pike road,  and  taking  the  tirst  four  trees  that  he 
comes  to  in  the  hedge,  eive  them  a  day  each, 
drawing  them  leaf  for  leaf,  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
even  their  smallest  boughs,  with  as  much  care  as 
if  they  were  rivers,  or  an  important  map  of  a  new- 
ly-surveyed country,  he  will  find,  when  he  has 
brought  them  all  home,  that  at  least  three  out  of 
the  four,  are  better  than  the  best  he  ever  invent- 
ed."—Modern  Painters,  vol.  i.,  p.  310. 

Those  are  the  rudiments  of  the  artistes 
schooling ;  the  solid  foundation  on  which 
the  lofty  building  may  rise  securely  heaven- 
ward, wherein  his  spirit  shall  dwell  serene 
and  safe,  like  the  lark  at  home  on  its  qui- 
vering wing  far  up  in  the  deep  bine.  Our 
young  artists  seem  to  regard  genius,  not  as 
a  power  by  which  the  soul  may  concentrate 
its  efforts  and  accomplish  the  lifework  that 
defies  weaker  minds;  but  as  an  intuitive 
faculty  that  can  comprehend  what  they 
have  never  studied,  and  recreate  what  they 
have  hardly  glanced  at ;  in  fact,  a  sort  0£ 
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animal  magnetisin  that  can  read  nature  just 
as  well  with  the  pit  of  the  stomach  as  the 
eye,  and  sleeping  as  waking.  Such  have  to 
learn  that  no  undying  work  was  ever  pro- 
duced by  sleight  of  hand.  The  things 
"  that  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die," 
are  creations  educed  by  powers  adequately 
exerted,  not   by  the   chance   struggles  of 


feebleness  in  its  fits.  Your  Byron  boasts 
of  a  Corsair,  written  in  some  ten  days; 
your  Dante  or  Milton  make  a  life-work  of 
a  Divina  Commedia.  Let  critics,  too,  re- 
member that  which  the  labor  of  genius  has 
produced  is  not  to  be  judged  of  at  a  glanoo 
or  dismissed  in  a  flippant  period. 


From    the    M  e  tropol  itsn. 
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In  the  year  1768,  there  appeared  in  Far- 
ley's Weekly  Journal — a  Bristol  newspaper 
— an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  old 
bridge  in  that  place,  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  very  ancient  MS.  ;  attention 
was  drawn  to  it,  inquiries  were  made  re- 
specting the  source  whence  it  was  derived. 
After  a  little  search,  it  was  traced  to  a  lad 
of  the  name  of  Chattcrton. 

This  was  the  first  step  towards  that  great 
imposition  with  which  this  singularly- en- 
dowed, but  unfortunate  youth,  attempted 
to  deceive  the  public.  It  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  others  ;  verses,  ascribed  to  Row- 
ley, Canynge,  and  others,  appeared  in  swift 
succession  ;  the  puzzle  of  scholars  versed  in 
antique  lore,  afifording  ample  materials  for 
a  controversy  as  famous  as  that  between 
Boyle  and  Bentley,  enlisting  on  one  side  or 
the  other  the  acutest  critics  of  the  day — 
Warton,  Tyrrwhit,  Walpole,  the  Dean  of 
Exeter,  president  of  the  Antiquarian  'So- 
ciety, and  others  loss  known  to  fame — car- 
ried on  with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  and,  with  what  is  rare,  even  in  anti- 
quarian discussions,  without  any  of  that 
personality  and  recrimination  with  which 
literary  warfare  even  is  too  often  disgraced. 
This  controversy,  the  fruithful  source  of  at 
least  twenty-eight  publications,  long  sur- 
vived him  who  by  his  forgeries  gave  rise  to 
it.  Alienated  by  misconduct  from  his 
friends, — by  his  own  folly  rendered  poor, 
at  the  early  age  of  eighteen, — the  victim 
of  want,  of  disappointment,  of  scorn — Chat- 
terton  committed  suicide.  The  day  of  trial 
came,  and^  like  a  coward,  he  forsook  his 
post.  Far  more  wisely  did  Johnson  act. 
He  lived  on,  and  won  for  himself  fame  and 
power.  Crabbe  did  the  same,  and  became 
chaplain  to  a  duke. 

it  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  an  account 


of  the  life  of  Chattcrton.  Those  few  events 
which  marked  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
years,  have  been  preserved  by  the  pen  of 
the  biographer,  and  have  been  embalmed 
and  rendered  sacred  by  the  talents  and 
sympathy  paid  by  men  who,  gifted  them- 
selves, could  rightly  esteem  and  sincerely 
lament  genius  struggling  with  adversity, 
chilled  by  poverty,  quenched  by  early 
death.  With  tears  have  they  watered  his 
grave — with  cypress  have  they  beautified 
it.  His  memory  is  graven  on  all  hearts, 
for  it  is  married  to  immortal  verse.  Poetry 
and  prose  have  been  employed  to  build  a 
memorial  to  him  who  walked  this  earth  as 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  against  whom 
beat  its  bitterest  blasts — who,  leaning  on 
broken  reeds,  bending  the  knee  to  idols 
formed  of  clay,  burning  with  hopes  destined 
to  be  blasted,  glowing  with  visions  of  deep 
joy,  which  faded  as  he  gazed — found  life 
and  all  life's  concerns  to  be  vain,  delusive, 
and  unsatisfying — found  earth  and  all  its 
scenes,  in  their  truest  and  saddest  sense,  to 
be  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

Though  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  the  life 
of  Chattcrton,  yet  we  feel  obliged  to  give  a 
part  of  his  character,  and  that  part  not  the 
best.  It  is  no  wish  of  ours  to  misrepresent 
him — to  place  him  in  a  bad  light — to  make 
him  appear  worse  than  he  really  was,  there- 
fore we  reeret  that  here  we  must  leave  out 
his  amiable  qualities,  and  portray  him 
only  in  that  character  in  which  he  appears 
as  a  clever,  bold,  and  barefaced  impostor. 
In  this  light,  however,  his  mental  power  is 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  The  pro- 
ductions, published  under  his  own  name, 
being  much  inferior  to  the  forgeries  attribut- 
ed to  Canynge  and  Rowley.  We  will  make, 
then,  a  few  extracts  from  George  Catoott's 
account  of  him,  who,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
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observe,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  trutb  of 
the  Rowleian  MSS.  In  the  preface  to  a 
copy  of  the  poems,  published  in  1777,  he 
remarks,  that  he  ^^  was  a  young  man  of 
very  uncommon  abilities,  but  bad  princi- 
ples." Again  we  are  informed,  "  he  dis- 
covered an  uncommon  taste  for  poetry  ;  he 
was  also  a  great  proficient  in  heraldry." 
"  He  was  not,  however,  of  an  open  or  in- 
genuous disposition^  and  consequently 
never  would  give  any  satisfactory  account 
of  what  he  possessed,  but  only  from  time  to 
time,  as  his  necessities  obliged  him,  pro- 
duced some  transcripts  from  these  origi- 
nals P^  so  Mr.  Catcott,  in  his  simplicity, 
thought  them ;  *'  and  it  was  with  great 
difiiculty  and  some  expense,  1  have  procur- 
ed what  I  have."  Mr.  Catcott's  avidity, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  were  he  alive, 
is  singularly  refreshing.  SurelyJ  of  all  men 
he  must  have  been  the  most  guileless,  the 
most  easily  imposed  on  by  old  wives*  fables. 
Here  was  a  young  man  whose  whole  life 
had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  antiqui- 
ties, drinking  in  that  spirit  from  his  very 
birth — "  falling  in  love,"  as  his  mother 
says,  at  an  early  age,  with  the  illuminated 
capitals  of  a  French  MS. — learning  to  read 
firom  an  old  black-lettered  Bible  ;  passion- 
ately fond  of  poetry  ;  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
writing  better  verses,  more  readable,  with 
better  rhymes,  more  neatly  expressed  than 
are  those  of  many  men  or  women  twice  that 
age  ;  of  no  principles  whatever  ;  unnoticed 
and  unknown  ;  panting  for  fame ;  necessi- 
tous to  an  extreme.  Surely  here  are  the 
very  materials  for  a  literary  impostor,  as  in 
the  singular,  unsuspecting  confidence  of 
Mr.  Catcott,  there  were  those  for  a  ready 
dupe.  All  this  we  have  said  about  Chat- 
terton,  and  more  Mr.  Catcott  knew,  for  he 
acted  the  part  of  patron  and  a  friend  ;  yet 
though,  as  he  himself  says,  he  could  get  no 
satisfactory  information,  though  the  myste- 
rious pretended  originals  were  carefully 
kept  from  his  sight,  knowing  as  he  did,  that 
Chatterton  was  a  young  man  of  bad  princi- 
ples, of  great  talents,  and  equally  great 
necessities,  without  any  suspicion,  against 
all  probability,  through  evil  and  good  re- 
port, believed,  asserted,  contended  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  Rowleian  MSS. 

This  knowledge  of  Chatterton's  character 
will  enable  us  the  better  to  judge  of  the 
degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  his 
own  statements.  That  he  might  imagine 
that  the  public  would  be  more  likely  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  poems  of  a  monk  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  than  in  those  of  an 


unknown  youth  in  a  provincial  town,  in  the 
seventeenth,  is  very  probable.  Nor  is  it 
muclf  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  should 
all  along  continue  to  deny  that  the  poems  he 
had  published  were  forgeries.  Having  once 
asserted  their  genuineness,  he  felt  himself 
bound,  by  every  principle  of  honor,  to 
maintain  it.  Chatterton's  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  were  neither  rigid  nor  trouble- 
some ;  and,  to  a  person  of  his  habit  of 
thinking,  the  doubtful  fame  resulting  from 
a  connexion  with  the  ideal  Rowley,  might 
seem  much  preferable  to  that  which  the 
poems,  divested  of  the  charm  of  antiquity, 
might  obtain  for  their  author.  At  any  rate, 
the  forgery  once  committed,  his  (to  use  his 
own  words)  '*  native  unconquerable  pride" 
would  never  suffer  him  to  own  them  to  be 
simply  the  productions  of  his  muse. 

But  even  allowing  the  forgeries  to  be 
genuine,  even  then  the  contents  of  the 
writings,  and  the  time  of  the  discovery  are, 
to  say  the  least,  calculated  to  excite  suspi- 
cion. It  is  strange — passing  strange — a 
thing  most  rare  even  in  our  days,  when,  if 
we  may  believe  the  newspapers,  no  one  is 
old-fashioned  enough  to  look  surprised  on 
tales,  in  comparison  with  which  the  adven- 
tures of  Baron  Munchausen  are  mere  dull, 
sober,  every  day  facts,  that  there  should  be 
such  an  admirable,  such  an  extraordinary 
adaptation  of  the  contents  of  the  papers  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  published,  or  to  the  characters  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Thus 
a  new  bridge  is  built  over  the  Avon — 
straightway  there  appears  an  account  of  the 
passing  over  the  old  bridge  for  the  first 
time  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  an  account 
accidentally  found  and  published  by  Chat- 
terton Our  poet's*  friend,  Mr.  Burgham, 
reckons  amongst  his  other  amiable  weak- 
nesses, a  love  of  heraldic  honors — directly 
Chatterton  traces  his  pedigree  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  allies 
him  to  some  of  the  first  families  in  the 
kingdom,  by  means  of  old  manuscripts  acci- 
dentally discovered.  Again,  Mr.  Burgham, 
which  is  very  natural,  believes  these  Row- 
leian manuscripts  to  be  genuine.  Chat- 
terton, to  reward  and  strengthen  his  credu- 
lity, presents  him  with  a  poem  entitled, 
*'  The  Romaunt  of  the  Cnyghte,"  written 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
by  one  John  de  Burgham,  one  of  his  own 
ancestors.  Chatterton  wishes  to  please  one 
of  his  own  relations,  a  Mr.  Stephens ;  he 
does  so  by  proving  him  to  be  the  descend- 
ant of  Fitz-Stephen,  grandson  of  the  Earl 
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of  Bloifl,  who  flonrisbed  in  the  year  1095. 
Another  friend,  no  less  a  person  age*  than 
Mr.  Catcott,  is  a  most  worthy  and  religious 
man,  mighty  in  the  scriptures,  learned  in 
theology ;  Ghatterton  presents  him  with  a 
copy  of  an  ancient  fragment  of  a  sermon  on 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  as  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  Rotvley,"  of  course,  after 
this  convincing  proof,  John  Catcott 'a  doubts, 
if  he  had  any,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
manuscripts  were  at  once  dispelled.  Was 
a  friend  desirous  of  proving  the  antiquity  of 
Bristol  ?  no  sooner  was  the  wish  expressed, 
than  it  appeared  by  a  certain  document 
which  Ghatterton  accidentally  discovered, 
that  a  Saxon  of  the  name  of  Arlward  lived 
in  Bristol  in  the  year  718.  Did  any  one 
set  about  writing  the  history  of  Bristol, 
then  plans  and  descriptions  of  churches  and 
chapels  existing  five  hundred  years  before, 
appeared  in  abundance,  as  if  by  special 
Providence  everything  relating  to  Bristol 
was  religiously  preserved  from  the  ravages 
of  tumult  and  time.  Horace  Walpole, 
that  great  historian  of  tea-tables  and  scan- 
dal, is  writing  a  history  of  Bristol  painters, 
Ghatterton  most  fortunately  happens  to 
have  found,  in  some  other  place  than  an 
old  chest  we  suspect,  notwithstanding  his 
assertion  to  the  contrary,  a  list  of  '^  aun- 
cient  carvillers  and  peyncters"  who  flour- 
ished in  Bristol,  whom  no  one  knows  or 
cares,  or  ever  did.     Beaumont  finely  says  : 

**  The  treasures  of  antiquity  laid  up, 
Id  old  historic  rolls  I  opened.^ 

The  old  historic  rolls  Ghatterton  opened 
might  have  made  the  most  credulous  pause 
ere  they  credited  their  authenticity.  The 
few  facts  we  have  brought  forward,  are  such 
as  must  create  scepticism  as  to  the  truth  of 
Ghatterton's  assertions  in  the  mind  of  any 
unprejudiced  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  ; 
that  man  must  have  a  living  and  active 
faith  who  can  read  all  this,  and  yet  have 
no  suspicions  that  some  one  else,  besides 
good  Thomas  Rowley,  was  in  rather  more 
than  a  slight  degree  m  some  way  connected 
with  the  affair. 

Thomas  Rowley,  the  hero  of  the  contro- 
versy, the  principal  writer  of  these  poems 
(for  others  are  introduced),  is  said  to  have 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Edward  IV.,  between  the  years  1422  and 
1483 ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we 
should  consider  the  state  of  literature  at 
that  period.  It  will  not  be  very  difficult  to 
show  that  the  structure,  the  smoothness  of 


Rowley's  verses,  prove  him  to  have  been  no 
contemporary  of  Oceleve  or  Lydgate,  the 
principal  poets  of  that  time. 

According  to  the  well-known  oriental  pro- 
verb, "  the  darkest  hour  in  the  twenty-four 
is  the  hour  before  day."  In  the  history  of 
our  literature  that  hour  had  now  come.  The 
War  of  the  Roses  fills  an  insulated  space 
between  the  cessation  of  Latin  and  the  rise 
of  English  writers.  The  poet  and  the  ora- 
tor had  done  but  little  for  our  mother  tongue. 
Its  capabilities  were  almost  untried,  and, con- 
sequently, almost  unknown.  As  yet  it  was 
destitute  of  the  burning  power  which  ren- 
dered it  immortal,  when  it  became,  as  Words- 
worth finely  says—- 

'<  The  tongue  that  Shakspeare  spake." 

It  was  a  time  of  war,  and  the  sword  out- 
shone the  pen,  the  camp  not  the  cloister  was 
the  school ;  poems  were  not  written,  for  each 
man,  in  his  small  way,  endeavored  to  act 
an  heroic  poem  for  himself.  The  battle  field 
with  its  bannered  hosts  of  war,  with  its  dead- 
ly rivalry,  and  its  cruel  rage,  was  poetry 
enough.  Dr.  Henry,  in  his  view  of  the  lite- 
rature of  that  age  remarks,  ''  that  one  of  the 
most  obvious  defects  in  all  the  authors  of  this 
period  is  a  total  want  of  taste."  Their  ideas 
were  couched  in  the  most  ordinary  language, 
with  no  polish,  and  no  attempt  at  polish  what- 
ever ;  and  it  was  but  rarely  they  attempted 
to  be  anything  else  but  dull,  or  to  write  any- 
thing else  but  common  place.  They  in- 
variably adopted  the  language  \)f  bombast 
and,  rhodomontade.  Latin  was  the  medium 
through  which  these  scholars,  as  they  are 
by  courtesy  called,  communicated  their  ideas, 
and  that  was  wretched,  worse  than  the  re- 
fuse^of  the  lowest  fornq  of  the  most  ignorant 
grammar  school  of  the  present  day.  Thus, 
William  of  Wyrcester  tells  us,  the  Duke  of 
York  returned  from  Ireland,  "  </  arrivatui 
apud  Rebdanke  prope  Cestrhmj'^^  and  arrived 
at  Redbanke,  near  Ghester.  And  John  Rous, 
the  antiquarian,  says,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
and  his  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  were 
obliged  to  fly  the  country,  ^^quod  ipsi  contra 
viscent  mortem  duds  protectoris  AngHa^^^  be- 
cause they  had  contrived  the  death  of  the 
Duke,  the  Protector  of  England.  Such  was 
the  prose,  we  need  not  add  that  the  poetry 
was  infamous,  such  as  neither  men  nor  gods 
allow.  Ghaucer  and  Gower  were  no  more, 
and  their  mantle  had  fallen  on  none ;  Oceleve 
and  Lydgate  are  the  only  poets  worth  men- 
tioning, the  rest  oblivion  has  shielded  from 
contempt.  Oceleve^writea  thus,  the  subject 
Ghaucer : — 
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*'My  dear  master  God  bis  soul  quite, 
And  fader  Chaucer  fain  would  bare  me  taugbt, 

.fiut  I  was  dull  and  learned  lyte  or  nought 
Alas!  my  worthy  mayster  honourable, 
This  land  is  Teir  tressure  and  ricbesse, 
Detb  by  thy  detb  hath  harm  irreparable 
Unto  us  done.** 

Lydgate  follows  on  the  same  subject,  in 
an  equally  euchantiDg  strain  :— 

"  My  mayster  Chaucer, 
And  if  I  shall  shortly  bim  descrere, 
Was  never  none  to  this  day  alive, 
That  worthy  was  his  inkhome  for  to  bold." 

This  is  called  poetry,  and  in  the  age  when 
such  stuff  was  written,  and,  we  presume, 
read  (for  the  supply,  according  to  the  politi- 
cal economists,  creates  the  demand),  has 
Chatterton  ascribed  the  date  of  Rowley's 
existence.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
unfortunate  ;  it  was  impossible  to  have  made 
a  more  egregious  blunder ;  be  has,  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  ignorance  of  facts,  chosen 
the  very  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  our 
literature,  as  the  time  when  verses  as  beauti- 
ful, as  harmonious,  as  liquid  as  those  of 
Spenser  himself,  were  written;  as  if  the 
same  people  could  read  and  admire  the 
"  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,"  and  the  '•  Battle  of 
Hastings,^'  the  ^'  Divers  Ballads  against  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  or  the  beautiful  lyrics 
of  Rowley.  An  extract  from  the  latter  will 
at  once  prove  his  vast,  his  immeasurable  su- 
periority, to  the  writers  whom  we  have 
quoted.  We  take  the  following,  thoush 
long  and  minute,  description  of  the  ''  Wife 
of  Aldhelm,"  extractea  from  the  ^'  Battle 
of  Hastings: — 

"  He  married  was  to  Kenewalchae  faire. 
The  fynest  dame  the  sun  or  moone  adave  ;* 
She  was  the  mygbtie  Aderedus*  heyre, 
Who  was  alreadie  hasty nge  to  the  grave : 
As  the  blue  Bruton,  rysinge  from  the  wave, 
Like  sea-gods  seeme  in  most  majestic  guise. 
And  round  about  the  risynge  waters  iave,t 
And  their  long  bayre  arounde  their  bodie  flies, 
Such  majestie  was  in  her  porte  displaid. 

To  "be  exceird  bie  none  but  Homer's  martial  maid. 


(( 


White  as  the  Chaulkie  clyflfes  of  Brittaines  isle. 
Red  as  the  highest  coloufd  Gallic  wine, 
Gaie  as  all  natnre  at  the  momynge  smile. 
Those  hues  with  pleasaunce   on  her  lippes 

combine — 
Her  lippes  more  redde  than  summer  evenynge 

skyne,} 
Or  PhcsbuB  rysing  in  a  frostie  morne, 
Her  breste  more  white  than  snow  in  feeldes  that 

lyene^ll 
Or  liltie  lambes  that  never  have  been  shorae, 


*  Atom  upon. 
I  Sky. 


tWash. 
0  Lies. 


Swellynge  like  bubbles'in  a  boillynge  welle, 
Or  new-braste*  brooklettes  gently  whyspringe  in 
the  delle. 

*'  Browne  as  the  fylberte  dropping  from  the  sbelle, 
Browne  as  the  nappy  ale  at  Hocktyde  game. 
So  browne  the  crokydef  rynges,  that  featlie  fell} 
Over  the  neck  of  the  all-beauteous  dame. 
Greie  as  the  morne  before  the  ruddie  flame 
Of  Phcebos'  charyotte  roilynge  tbro  ibe  skie; 
Greie  as  the  steel-bora'd  goats  Conyan  made 

tame. 
So  greie  appeared  her  featiy  sparklynge  eye  ; 
Those  eyue,  that  dyd  oft  mickle  pleased  look 
On  Adhelm  vaiyaunt  roan,  the  virtues'  doomsday 

book« 

«  Majestic  as  the  grove' of  okes  that  stoode. 
Before  the  abbie  bujlt  by  Oswald, kynge : 
Majestic  as  Hyberaies  holie  woods, 
•  Where  sainctes  and  souls   departed    masses 

synge ; 
Such  awe  from  her  sweete  looke  forth  issuynge 
At  once  for  reveraunce  and  love  did  calle ; 
Sweet  as  the  voice  of  thraslarks  in  the  Spring, 
So  sweet  the  wordes  that  from  her  lippes  aid 

falls ; 
None  fell  in  vayne ;  all  shewed  some  entent ; 
Her  wordies  did  displaie  her  great  entendementU 

**  Tapre  as  candles  layde  at  Cuthbert's  shrvne, 
Tapre  as  elmes  that  Goodricke's  abbie  sorove,ir 
Tapre  as  silver  chalices  for  wine« 
So  tapre  was  her  armes  and  shape  ygrove. 
As  skilful  mynemenne  by  the  stones  above 
Can  ken  what  metalle  is  ylach'd  belowe, 
So  Kennewalcha's  face,  ymade  for  love. 
The  loveiie  ymage  of  her  route  did  shewe ; 
Thus  was  she  outward  form'd ;  the  sun  her  mind 

Did  guide  her  mortal  shape  and  all  her  charms  re- 
fin'd.** 

*With  a  few  antiquarian  terms  struck  out, 
this  quotation  might  pass  for  a  production  of 
the  present  age.  No  person  of  ordinary 
literary  information  can  attribute  it  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  transition  of  the 
Saxon  tongue  into  English  was  proceeding 
then,  it  is  true,  but  at  a  very  different  rate 
to  what  Chatterton  would  have  us  believe. 
Sir  Frederick  Madden,  the  able  editor  of 
^^  Lazamons  Brut,"  or  "  Chronicle  of  Bri- 
tain," remarks  that  the  successive  stages  of 
development  in  our  language  may  be  indi- 
cated with  tolerable  correctness  ;  thus ; — 

Semi-Saxon  .  .  from  a.  d.  1 100  (o  a.  n.  1230 

Early  English  .  „     —    1230  „  —    1330 

Middle  English  „     —    1330  „  —    1500 

Later  English  .  „     —    1500  „  —    1600 

But  it  is  no  middle  English  that  Chatterton 

•  Newly  burst  t  Curling,  crooked. 

t  Gently.  II  Understanding. 

If  Shrouded 
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attributes  to  Rowley,  but  the  product  of  a 
far  later  age.     Again,  in  this  quotation  the 
reader   must   have   been   struck   with    the 
prominent  feature — its  extreme  length  and 
minuteness.    Now  these  are  exclusively  the 
attributes  of  modern  poetry.     At  any  rate, 
we  do  not  find  them  in  the  writers  of  tbej 
fifteenth   century.      We    moderns   expand,! 
where  our  ancestors  but  glanced.    For  them  j 
a  word  was  enough ;  we  must,  as  it  were, 
hunt  an  idea  to  death.     This  Rowley,  how- 
ever, seems  not  only  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, but  in  others  as  well,  to  have,  as  it  I 
were  out-heroded  Herod — to  have   beaten  | 
the  moderns  hollow  at  what  is  thought  their  | 
besetting  sin — expansion.      In  this  respect 
he  leaves  us  far  behind,  and  shows  us  that 
the  only  thing  on  which  we  can  plume  our- 
selves, and  on  which,  in  our  ignorance,  we 
have  taken  our  stand,  was  done  more  than 
three   hundred  years  ago,   by  an   obscure: 
monk  at  Bristol.     And  the  man  who  did 
these    wonders   lived   and  died   unknown. 
No  one  discovered  his  poetry,  and  appre- 
ciated its  worth.   This  would  be  marvellous,  j 
were  it  true.   To  speak  seriously,  however, 
the  poem  from  which  we  have  quoted,  de-| 
spite  of  old  spelling  and  obsolete  words  and 
phrases,  stucJk  in  without  the  least  regard  to 
propriety  or  fitness,  is  evidently  tbe  produc- 
tion of  a  person  who  lived  at  a  much  later 
period  than  the  cotemporaries  of  Oceleve  or 
Lydgate.     Had  we  room,  we  would  make 
another  quotation,   in  a  different  style   of 
versification  altogether,  one  which  we  never 
met  with  in  old  writers,  which  Oceleve  and 
Lydgate,  and  the  men  of  ihat  age,  never 
dreamt  of;  we  mean  the  Pindaric  ode,  which 
had  no  existence  in  English  literature  at  all, 
until   Cowlt^y  brought  it  into  fashion,  and 
which,  therefore,  is  consequently  modern. 
Chatterton  could  never  have   read  Cowley,  | 
where  he  says,  by   way  of  preface  to  his! 
own  attempts,  "Panarclus  mi^bt  have  count-' 
ed  the  Pindaric  ode  in  his  list  of  the  best 
inventions  of  antiquity,"  or  he  never  would 
have   fathered   one   upon    Rowley.      It    is 
headed,  "A  Song  to  Ella,  Lord  of  the  Castle 
of  Bristowe,  yn  Days  of  Yore."     Those  of 
our  readers  who  wish  to  peruse  it,  we  refer 
to   Chatterton^s    poems.      We   mention    it 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  flagrant 
anachronism  of  which  be  was  guilty  in  this 
case. 

One  more  quotation  will  suffice  ;  it  is 
called  the  "  Mynstrel's  Song,"  and  is  so 
beautiful,  that  we  make  no  apology  for 
printing  it  all : — 


MTNSTRELLKS  SONG. 

»« O !  synge  untoe  mie  roundelaie, 
O !  droppe  the  brynie  tear  wylhe  roee, 
DauQce  ne  moe  atte  bailie  daie, 
Lycke  a  reynynge  ry  ver  bee ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  by 8  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyliowe  tree. 

•*  Blacke  hys  cryne  as  the  wyntere  nyghte, 
Whyte  hys  rode*  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  bys  face  as  the  mornynge  lyghte, 
Calef  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe ; 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Ai  under  the  wyilowe  tree. 


« 


Swotel  hys  tyngue  as  the  throstles  note, 
Quvcke  ynn  daunce  as  thnnghte  canne  bee, 
Deite  hys  taboure,  codgelie  stole, 
0  !  bee  lyes  bie  the  wyilowe  tree ; 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Alle  underre  the  wyilowe  tree. 


<*  Harke !  the  ravenne  flappes  hys  wynge, 
In  the  briered  dell  belowe ; 
Harke !  the  detbe-owle  loude  dothe  synge, 
To  the  nyghte-mares  as  heie  goe ; 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyilowe  tree. 


(( 


See !  the  whyte  moone  sbeenes  onne  hie ; 

Whyterre  ys  mie  true  loves  shroude ; 

Whyierre  yanne  the  mornynge  skic, 

Whyterre  yanne  the  evenynge  cloude ; 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyliowe  tree. 


"  Heere,  uponne  mie  true  loves  grave, 
Schalle  tbe  baren  fleurs  be  layde. 
Nee  one  hailie§  Seyncle  to  save 
Al  the  calnessll  of  a  mayde. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  dealhe-hedde, 
Alle  under  the  wyilowe  tree. 


11 


Wylhe  mie  hondes  I*lle  denteii  the  brieres 
Kounde  his  hallie  corse  to  gre, 
Ouphante**  fairie,  lyghte  youre  fyres, 
Heere  mie  boddie  stylle  schalle  bee. 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyliowe  tree. 


**  Comme,  wythe  acornecoppe  and  ttiorne, 
Drayne  mie  hartys  blodde  awaie ; 
Lyfe  and  all  yttes  good  I  scorne, 
I)aance  bie  niete,  or  feaste  by  daie. 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  tbe  wyilowe  tree. 

♦  Neck.    tCold.    J  Sweet    §Holy.    II  Coldness. 
IT  Fasten.       *♦  Elfin. 
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«« Wateire  wytcbes,  crownede  wythe  reytes,* 
Bere  mee  to  yer  leathalle  tyde.  « 

I  die  !  I  comine !  mie  true  love  waytes, 
Thoa  the  damselle  spake  and  dyed." 

These  verses,  the  best  Chatterton  ever 
wrote  are  evidently  modern  ;  it  wonld  be 
preposterous  to  assert  that  they  are  not. 
Whatever  the  fifteenth  century  witnessed, 
it  did  not  witness  the  birth  of  such  finished 
and  exquisite  versification  as  we  have  given. 
It  was  left  to  a  later  age  to  witness  that. 
That  did  not  take  place  till  "  the  well  of 
English  undefiled"  had  become  dry ;  till 
the  oracles  were  dumb,  for  the  inspiration 
was  no  more  ;  till  the  freshness  of  English 
poetry  had  departed,  and  till  a  degenerate 
race  sought  its  equivalent  in  stale  and  mis- 
erable puns,  and  paltry  conceits,  and  look- 
ed on  them  as  the  sure  signs  of  the  presence 
of  the  muse  ;  and  crowned  with  the  laurel, 
and  adorned  with  the  name  of  poet,  the 
man  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  this 
crusade  against  nature.  Succeeding  writers 
adhered  to  them  as  models  for  style,  but 
regarded  with  disdain  their  coldness,  their 
staleness,  and  their  affected  wit.  They 
turned  away  from  them  to  bards  of  more 
hallowed  fire  ;  they  drank  the  waters  at  the 
fountain  head.  Hence  the  odes  and  songs 
of  our  greatest  poets.  Thus  it  was  with 
Chatterton,  in  the  verses  we  have  quoted. 
They  have  no  connexion  with  English  poe- 
try as  it  grew  with  Chaucer  or  languished 
with  Cowley,  but  with  English  poetry  as 
reinvigorated,  bursting  the  fetters  which 
enchained  it,  it  shone  forth  in  "  Grey's 
Elegy,"  *<Beattie'8  Minstrel,"  in  Gold- 
smitli's  '*  Traveller,"  and  "  Collins'  Odes," 
the  illustrious  dawn  of  a  yet  more  illustrious 
day.  Another  circumstance  which  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  Chatterton's  poems  are 
forgeries,  is  their  similarity  to  forgeries. 
Many  of  the  poems  professing  to  be  ancient 
ballads,  are  exactly  like  imitations  of  ancient 
ballads.  Successfully  to  attempt  to  do  this, 
requires  no  common  power ;  we  have  seen 
it  done  in  our  day  in  lays  of  ancient  Rome, 
but  such  instances  are  rare  ;  and  Macaulay 
was  aided  by  what  had  been  already  done 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  great  restorer  of 
our  ballad  poetry.  In  Chatterton's  day 
the  thing  was  untried,  and  he  was  unequal 
to  the  task.  The  man  who  would  succeed 
in  attempts  of  this  kind,  has  many  difficul- 
ties to  overcome.  He  must  isolate  himself 
from  the  age  in  which  he  lives ;  he  must  en- 
deavor to  attain  the  thoughts  and  feelings 

•  Water-flag6. 


of  an  earlier  day.  In  short,  for  the  time, 
he  must  sink  his  own  being  in  that  of  an- 
other, and  must  look  upon  the  world  and 
the  men  of  it  through  a  totally  strange  and 
unaccustomed  light.  Hence  it  is  that  imi- 
tations are  generally  so  unsuccessful.  There 
is  a  simplicity,  and  a  beauty,  and  a  strength 
in  the  genuine  ballads,  which  the  imitations 
do  not,  or  but  rarely  possess.  The  simpli- 
city degenerates  into  childishness ;  the  verses 
become  feeble  ;  they  have  all  ihe  defects, 
and  none  of  the  beauties  of  the  original. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  a  keen  eye  for  the 
failings  of  a  school  to  which  he  never  be- 
longed, and  who  had  a  deep  contempt  for 
anything  simple,  as  if  it  were  necessarily 
childish,  has  very  happily  hit  off  this  weak 
point,  in  the  imitation  of  ancient  ballads, 
in  such  lines  as  these  : 

••  The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild, 
Fell  down  upon  a  stone, 
The  nurse  took  up  the  squallin*  child. 
But  Btill  the  child  squall'd  on." 

Notwithstanding  that  school  ill  poetry, 
afterwards  better  known  as  the  Lake  School, 
is  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  Doctor.  A 
generation  that  had  been  wearied  with  tne 
pomp  and  monotony  of  his  much  sounding 
phrases,  found  in  it  a  welcome  relief.  Of 
this  new  poetic  gospel  Dr.  Perey  was  the 
forerunner,  and  Wordsworth  the  high  priest. 
The  latter  is  a  case  in  point.  That  the 
author  of  the  "  Excursion"  is  a  true  poet ; 
that  some  of  his  grand  sonnets  are  only  in- 
ferior to  Milton's  ;  that  much  that  he  has 
written  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die, 
we  readily  admit ;  but  that  he  has  failed 
where  others  have  done  the  same,  we  think 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  denied.  Without 
giving  in  our  unfeigned  assent  and  consent 
to  the  severe  criticism  by  which  Jeffrey  for 
years  endeavored  to  extinguish  the  rising 
school  of  lake  poets,  it  strikes  us  that 
Wordsworth  has  not  succeeded  so  well  as 
his  too  partial  admirers  have  thought.  Of- 
ten he  has  been  more  successful  in  copying 
the  defects,  than  the  beauties  of  the  ballad 
writers  of  an  earlier  day.  A  parody,  on 
rather  a  fair,  by  no  means  a  ridiculous  or 
spiteful  imitation,  of  that  great  poet,  will 
show  our  meaning.  It  is  taken  from  the 
"  Rejected  Addresses  "  A  verse  or  two 
will  suffice : — 

«•  My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  Year's-day, 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop ; 
Papa — he's  my  papa,  and  Jack's 
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fioag1)t  me  last  week  a  dolt  of  wax. 
And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

<*  Jack's  in  the  pouts ;  and  tbas  it  is 
He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his. 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes ; 
Takes  out  my  doll,  ana  oh,  my  stars ! 
He  pats  her  bead  between  the  bars, 
And  melts  off  half  her  nose." 

We  shall  skip  the  rest  of  the  young  lady's 
narrative,  for  toe. domestic  tragedy  is  of  too 
harrowing  a  nature,  and  conclude  with  this 


▼erse  :- 


(( 


At  first  I  caught  hold  of  the  wing, 
And  kept  away,  but  Mr.  Thing- 

Umbob,  the  prompter  man. 
Gave  with  his  band  my  chaise  a  shove, 
And  said,  go  on  my  liule  love, 

Speak  to  'em  pretty  Nan." 


Now  this  half  feeble  simplicity,  we  might 
say  this  downright  childishness,  is  a  sure 
sign  that  the  poem  is  an  imitation,  or,  at 
least,  has  been  modernized. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  ballad  of 
**  Chevy  Chace,"  which  was  thus  modern- 
ized ;  may  we  not  add,  improved  7 

• 
"Of  Wadrington  I  needs  most  sing, 

As  one  in  doleful  dumps, 
[  For  when  his  legs  were  smiUen  off. 
He  fought  upon  his  stump$,^ 

Of  this  feeble  attempt  at  simplicity,  we 
meet  with  several  instances  in  the  Rowleian 
MSS.  One  that  is  called  the  '^  Bristowe 
Tragedie,  or  the  Death  of  Charles  Baldwin," 
is  so  manifestly  an  imitation,  so  interlarded 
with  palpable  plagiarisms,  that  we  wonder 
Chatterton  should  have  shown  it,  or  should 
have  suffered  it  to  appear. 

Again,  Rowley  is  made  to  write  tragedies 
in  which  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful ; 
but  they  were  not  even  in  existence  when 
Rowley  is  said  to  have  lived.  The  drama 
then  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  at 
all.  Mysteries,  as  they  were  termed,  were 
then  the  order  of  the  day  Moralities  did 
not  come  into  vogue  till  after  Rowley's 
time,  and  regular  plays  like  his,  were  not 
thought  of  till  about  an  hundred  years  after 
his  death.  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
Chester,  Widkirk,  and  Coventry  miracle 
plays,  with  their  twenty,  and  thirty,  and 
forty  acts  astonished  all  classes,  prince  and 
peasant  alike,  with  their  wonderful  scenic 
representations  of  all  things  that  had  hap- 
pened, including  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  and 
what  might,  would,  or  could  happen  down 
to  the  Day  of  Judgment.    The  general  plan 


of  the  mystery  was — Adam  and  Eve  would 
appear,  sometimes  naked,  sometimes  not ; 
the  serpent  would  join  them ;  they  were 
then  driven  from  Paradise.  The  serpent 
would  make  his  exit  leaping ;  Adam  would 
go  and  dig  ;  Eve  would  spin  to  pass  away 
the  time  ;  Cain  would  kill  Abel,  which  oo* 
casions  Adam  no  little  sorrow  when  he 
returns.  That  was  the  common  run  of  these 
mysteries.  Eighty  years  after  the  date 
Chatterton  assigns  to  Rowley,  we  find  no- 
thing nearer  the  regular  drama  than  the 
interludes  of  John  Heywood.  We  gather 
a  notion  of  what  they  were  from  an  account 
given  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  history  of  dra- 
matic poetry,  entitled,  "  A  Mery  Play  be- 
tween the  Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  the 
Curate  and  Neighbour  Pratte."  A  par- 
doner and  a  friar  have  each  obtained  leave 
of  the  curate  to  use  his  church — the  one  for 
the  exhibition  of  his  relics,  and  the  other 
for  the  delivery  of  a  sermon— -the  object  of 
both  being  the  same,  that  of  procuring 
money.  The  friar  arrives  first,  and  is  about 
to  commence  his  discourse,  when  the  par- 
doner enters  and  disturbs  him  ;  each  is  de- 
sirous of  being  heard,  and  after  many  vain 
attempts,  by  force  of  lungs,  they  proceed 
to  force  of  arms,  kicking  and  cuffing  each 
other  unmercifully.  The  curate  called,  by 
the  disturbance  in  the  church,  endeavors 
without  avail,  to  part  the  combatants.  He, 
therefore  calls  in  neighbor  Pratte  to  his 
assistance  ;  and  while  the  curate  seizes  the 
friar,  Pratte  undertakes  to  deal  with  the 
pardoner,  in  order  that  they  may  set  them 
in  thtf  stocks.  It  turns  out  that  both  the 
friar  and  the  pardoner  are  too  much  for 
their  assailants,  and  the  latter,  after  a  sound 
drubbing,  are  glad  to  come  to  a  composition 
by  which  the  former  are  allowed  quietly  to 
depart.  ^'  Ralph  Roister  Doyster,"  the 
earliest  English  comedy  yet  discovered, 
must  have  been  written  by  Nicholas  Udall 
about  lo30 ;  Chatterton  was,  therefore,  in 
this  respect  guilty  of  a  most  egregious 
blunder.  At  the  time  Rowley  is  made  to 
write  a  regular  drama,  ^'  Mysteries  formed 
on  Bible  Scenes,''  were  the  only  rude  ap- 
proximations to  the  drama  then  thought  of 
or  desired.  Chatterton  allows  this:  he 
makes  Rowley  say,  in  a  letter  to  his  patron 
Canynge : — 

Plays  made  from  haliie  tales  I  hold  unmeet. 
Let  some  greate  storie  of  a  manne  be  soiige ; 
When  as  a  manne  we  God  and  Jesus  tieat 
In  my  poor  mind  we  do  the  Godhead  wronge." 


These  sentiments  are  undoubtedly  very 


«< 
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ditable  to  Thomas  Rowley;  but  surely 
plays  like  this,  so  totally  different  from  the 
mysteries  then  in  TOgae  must  be  considered 
as  forgeries.  It  is  absurd  to  look  upon 
them,  even  for  a  moment,  as  the  produo- 
tions  of  that  age.  To  say  the  least,  as 
great  a  revolution  in  dramatic  literature  as 
Rowley  would  appear  to  have  effected, 
could  not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  left  to  Chatter- 
ton  to  discover  the  writings  of  Rowley. 

The  truth  is,  Chatterton  panted  for  fame, 
— ^at  any  price  he  resolved  to  win  her  fickle 
smile. 

Dazzled  by  the  success  of  Maepherson, 
lie  attempted  a  forgery,  but  failed  ;  as  Mae- 
pherson had  some  small  portion  of  truth  as 
bis  basis,  his  deception  obtained  a  credit 
which  was  denied  to  Chatterton.  More- 
over, in  spite  of  its  bombast,  Ossian,  by 
large  classes,  will  always  be  read  and  ad- 
mired. As  was  the  case  with  Maepherson, 
so  was  it  also  with  Chatterton,  that  he  wrote 
better  with  his  mask,  than  without. 

Thus  have  we  glanced  at 

**  The  marvellous  boy  who  perished  in  his  pride." 

• 

at  him  who,  young  and  gifted,  cowered  be- 
neath the  world's  dread  laugh — who  igno- 
bly fell,  for  his  heart  failed  him  in  the  hour 
of  need — who  nursed  the  dart  by  which  he 
was  laid  low — who  died  as  he  had  lived, 
the  victim  of  a  sham.  Genius  has  too  often 
taught  the  bitter  lesson,  that  her  smile  is 
a  blight — that  her  embrace  is  death.  And 
Chatterton  was  not  the  exception.  He 
made  but  one  blunder,  it  is  true,  but  that 
blunder  lasted  his  life.  For  his  untimely 
end  we  may  mourn.  With  our  censure  it 
will  be  but  graceful  and  just,  to  n^iz  some- 
what of  sorrow  and  regret.  We  blame  not 
those  who,  conscious  of  the  evils  that  await 
them,  tread  the  path  along  which  genius 
and  poetry  have  shed  their  golden  light ; 
rather  we  blame  the  world  that  can  honor 
the  turtle-sou^  eating  alderman,  and  can 
let  the  poet  starve.  We  blame  those  who 
can  turn  from  the  altar,  where  alone  men 
should  worship,  and  bow  the  knee  to  Baal. 
In  some  sense  the  suicide  is  a  martyr  ;  his 
death  is  a  protest  against  the  abuses  of  so- 
ciety; his  last  expiring  groan — what  is  it  but 
the  strong  cry  of  misery  for  their  immediate 
reform.  The  broken  heart,  in  its  agony 
and  despair,  thus  pleads  that  life's  burdens 
may  be  more  equitably  borne.  It  declares, 
as  Mr.  Fox  has  well  said,  ^'  the  existence  of 
injustice  so  enormous,  and  mistakes  so  tre- 


mendous, that  they  ought  not  to  continue. 
It  proclaims  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that 
there  must  be  a  freer  and  fairer  course, 
even  for  those  in  the  most  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  may  find  something 
to  render  life  valuable,  and  lead  them  to 
consider  prolonged  existence  a  blessing,  and 
not  a  curse." 


The  Nitre  Lakes  op  Egypt.— What  a  singular 
scene  1  In  the  midst  of  this  sandy  waste,  where 
UQiformity  is  rarely  interrupted  by  grass  or  shrabs, 
there  a»e  extensive  districts  where  nitre  sprinesftom 
the  earth  like  crystallized  fruits.  One  thinks  he  sees 
a  wild  overgrown  with  moss,  weeds,  and  shrubs, 
thickly  covered  with  hoar  frost.  And  to  imagine 
this  wintry  scene,  beneath  the  fervid  heat  of  an 
Egyptian  sun,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  strange- 
ness of  its  aspect.  The  existence  of  this  nitre  upon 
the  sandy  surface  is  caused  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  lakes.  According  to  the  quantity  of  nitre  left 
behind  by  the  lake  do  these  fantastic  shapes  assume 
either  a  dazzling  white  color,  or,  are  more  or  less 
tinted  with  the  sober  hue  of  the  sand.  The  nitre 
lakes  themselves,  six  in  number,  situated  in  a  spa- 
cions  valley  between  two  rows  of  low  sandhills, 
presented— at  least  the  three  which  we  visited— a 
pleasing  contrast,  in  their  dark,  blue  and  red  colors, 
to  the  dull  hues  of  the  sand.  The  nitre,  which  forms 
a  thick  crystallized  crust  upon  these  shallow  lakes, 
is  broken  off  in  large  square  plates,  which  are  either 
of  a  dirty  white,  or  of  a  flesh  color,  or  of  a  deep, 
dark  red.  The  Fellahs  employed  upon  this  labor 
stand  quite  naked  in  the  water,  furnished  with  iron 
rods.  The  part  which  is  removed  being  speedily 
renewed,  the  riches  of  its  produce  are  inexhaustible. 
It  is  hence  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  is  ex- 
clusively supplied  with  nitre :  and  this  has  probably 
been  the  case  for  ages ;  for  Sicard  mentions,  at  the 
commencement  of  me  last  century,  that  then  six- 
and-thirty  thousand  hundred  weight  of  nitre  was 
broken  annually  for  the  grand  seimior,  to  whom  it 
yielded  36  purses.  By  the  side  of  one  of  the  lakes, 
piled  in  large  layers,  was  heaped  the  produce  of  the 
fast  week*s  Tabors.  My  companion  bad  occasion  to 
find  fault  with  the  result  of  the  work  of  one  of  the 
villages.  The  sheikh  of  the  village  stood  before  us. 
He  sharply  rebuked  him,  and  to  give  greater  effect 
to  his  Words  he  crossed  his  naked  shoulders  two  or 
three  times  with  his  whip  of  elephant*s  skin.  The 
sheikh  sprang  as  nimbly  as  a  gazelle  into  the  lakel- 
and received  his  further  instructions  beyond  arm's 
length.  Such  was  the  impressive  discipline  which 
even  this  Italian,  who  was  a  man  of  g<^ntle  manners, 
considered  it  necessary  to  adopt  towards  these  Fel- 
lahs. The  plates  of  nitre,  after  undergoing  a  pre- 
liminary cleansing  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  are 
carried  to  the  castle,  where,  by  various  processes, 
they  become  a  dazzling  white  powder ;  and  m  tins 
state  it  is  conveyed  in  large  quantities  to  Teranneh. 
—JUchemdofff's  Travth. 

Profits  op  the  Shakspeare  Night.— The  gross 
receipis  of  the  Shakspeare  performance,  at  Covent- 
garden  Theatre,  on  Tuesday  last,  amount  to  1,1<*41 
'^.    The  fund  is  still  50(».  deficient. 
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THE  SIX  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD, 


BT   PROFESSOR   CREASY. 

"  Those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in 
all  its  subsequent  scenes." — Hallam. 

No.  I.— MARATHON. 

"  Cluibas  actus  nterque 
Europee  atque  Asiae  fatis  concurrerit  orbis." 


Two  thousand  three  hnndred  and  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  a  conncil  of  Greek  officers 
was  summoned  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the 
mountains  that  look  over  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon, on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica.  The 
immediate  subject  of  their  meeting  was  to 
consider  whether  they  should  give  battle  to 
an  enemy  that  lay  encamped  on  the  shore 
beneath  them ;  but  on  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  depended,  not  merely  the  fate 
of  two  armies,  but  the  whole  future  progress 
of  human  civilization. 

The  ten  Athenian  generals  who,  with  the 
Archon  entitled  the  War-Ruler,  formed  the 
council,  had  deep  matter  for  anxiety,  though 
little  aware  how  momentous  to  mankind 
were  the  votes  they  were  about  to  give,  or 
how  the  generations  to  come  would  read 
with  interest  the  record  of  their  discussions. 
They  saw  before  them  the  invading  forces 
of  a  mighty  power,  which  had  in  the  last 
fifty  years  shattered  and  enslaved  nearly  all 
the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  the  then 
known  world.  They  knew  that  all  the  re- 
sources of  their  own  country  were  comprised 
in  the  little  army  entrusted  to  their  guid- 
ance. They  saw  before  them  a  chosen  host 
of  the  Great  King,  sent  to  wreak  his  special 
wrath  on  that  country,  and  on  the  other  inso- 
lent little  Greek  community, which  had  dared 
to  aid  his  rebels  and  bum  the  capital  of  one 
of  his  provinces.  That  victorious  host  had 
already  fulfilled  half  its  mission  of  ven- 
geance. Erctria,  the  confederate  of  Athens 
in  the  bold  march  against  Sardis  nine  years 
before,  had  fallen  in  the  last  few  days ;  and 
the  Athenians  could  discern  from  their 
heights  the  island,  in  which  the  Persians 
had  deposited  their  Eretrian  prisoners, 
whom  they  had  reserved  to  be  led  away 
captives  into  Upper  Asia,  there  to  hear 
their  doom  from  the  lips  of  King  Darius 
himself.  Moreover,  the  men  of  Athens 
knew  that  in  the  camp  before  them  was 


their  own  banished  tyrant,  who  was  seeking 
to  be  reinstated  by  foreign  scymitars  in 
despotic  sway  over  any  remnant  of  his 
countrymen,  that  might  survive  the  sack  of 
their  town,  and  might  be  left  behind  as  too 
worthless  for  leading  away  into  Median 
bondage. 

The  numerical  disparity  between  the 
force  which  the  Athenian  commanders  had 
under  them  and  that  which  they  were  called 
on  to  encounter,  was  hopelessly  apparent  to 
some  of  the  council.  The  historians  who 
wrote  nearest  to  the  time  of  the  battle  do 
not  pretend  to  give  any  detailed  statements 
of  the  numbers  engaged,  but  there  are  suffi- 
cient data  for  our  making  a  general'estimatc. 
The  muster-roll  of  free  Athenian  citizens  of 
an  age  fit  for  military  service  never  exceed- 
ed 30,000,  and  at  this  epoch  probably  did 
not  amount  to  two-thirds  of  that  number. 
Moreover,  the  poorer  portion  of  these  were 
unprovided  with  the  equipments  and  un- 
trained to  the  operations  of  the  regular 
infantry.  Some  detachments  of  the  best- 
armed  troops  would  be  required  to  garrison 
the  city  itself,  and  man  the  various  forti- 
fied posts  in  the  territory  ;  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  reckon  the  fully  equipped  force 
that  marched  from  Athens  to  Marathon^ 
when  the  news  of  the  Persian  landing  ar- 
rived, at  hieher  than  14,000.  The  gallant 
little  allied  state  of  PlaUea  had  sent  its 
contingent  of  1000  of  its  best  men ;  so  that 
the  Athenian  commanders  must  have  had 
under  them  about  15,000  fully-armed  and 
disciplined  infantry,  and  probably  a  larger 
number  of  irregular  lisht-armed  troops ;  as, 
besides  the  poorer  citizens  who  went  to  the 
field  armed  with  javelins,  cutlasses,  and 
targets,  each  regular  heavy-armed  soldier 
was  attended  in  the  camp  by  one  or  more 
slaves,  who  were  armed  like  the  inferior 
freemen.  Cavalry  or  archers  the  Atheni- 
ans (on  this  occasion)  had  none  -,  and  the 
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use  in  the  field  of  military  engines  was  not 
at  that  period  introduced  into  ancient  war- 

^fare. 

Contrasted  with  their  own  scanty  forces, 
the  Greek  commanders  saw  stretched  before 
them,  along  the  shores  of  the  winding  bay, 
the  tents  and  shipping  x>f  the  varied  nations 
who  marched  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  king  of 
the  eastern  world.  The  difficnity  of  find- 
ing transports  and  of  securing  provisions 
would  form  the  only  limit  to  the  numbers 
of  a  Persian  army.  Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  suppose  the  estimate  of  Justin  exag- 
gerated, who  rates  at  100,000  the  force 
which  on  this  occasion  had  sailed,  un- 
der the  Satraps  Datis  and  Artaphemes, 
from  the  Cilician  shores  against  the  de- 
voted coasts  of  Euboea  and  Attica.  And 
after  largely  deducting  from  this  total,  so 
as  to  allow  for  mere  mariners  and  camp- 
followers,  there  must  still  have  remained 
fearful  odds  against  ^the  national  levies  of 
the  Athenians.  Nor  could  Greek  generals 
then  feel  that  confidence  in  the  superior 
quality  of  their  troops,  which  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Marathon  has  animated  Euro- 
peans in  conflicts  with  Asiatics ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  after  struggles  between  Greece 
and  Persia,  or  when  the  Roman  legions  en- 
countered the  myriads  of  Mithri dates  and 
Tigranes,  or  as  is  the  case  in  the  Indian 
campaigns  of  our  own  regiments.  On  the 
contrary,  up  to  the  day  of  Marathon  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  reputed  invincible. 
They  had  more  than  once  met  Greek  troops 
in  Asia  Minor  and  had  invariably  beaten 
them.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the 
expressions  used  by  the  early  Greek  writers 
respecting  the  terror  which  the  name  of  the 
Medes  inspired,  in  the  prostrations  of  men's 
spirits  before  the  apparently  resistless  ca- 
reer of  the  Persian  arms.*  It  is,  therefore, 
little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  five  of  the  ten 
Athenian  generals  shrank  from  the  pros- 
pect of  fighting  a  pitched  battle  against  an 
enemy  so  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  and 

^so  formidable  in  military  renown.  Their 
own  position  on  the  heights  was  strong,  and 
offered  great  advantages  to  a  small  defend- 
ing force  against  assailing  masses.  They 
deemed  it  mere  foolhardiness  to  descend 
into  the  plain  to  be  trampled  down  by  the 
Asiatic  horse,  overwhelmed  with  the  arch- 

Tt(f  KCi  rovi  avSpai  ra^rriif  codrintvovi '  ritoi  St  ify  roiat  EX- 
Ai^(  ««<  TO  owoiia  rtav  Mif^wv  fo0oi  curovaat. — HeROD. 

A(  it  YPUijiai  Se6ov\ii»ite¥ai  airavruiv  avOputirtov  nvav ' 
etrrcii  roXXa  xai  ^tyaka  xai  ^aj(if»a  ytvn  KaraiiSovXuiitvti 

qy  fi  Hci^uy  af);^i)j— Plato. 


ery,  or  cut  to  pieces  by  the  invincihle  vete- 
rans of  Gambyses  and  Cyrus.  Moreover. 
Sparta,  the  great  war-state  of  Greece,  had 
been  applied  to  and  had  promised  succor 
to  Athens,  though  the  religious  observance 
which  the  Dorians  paid  to  certain  times 
and  seasons  had  for  the  present  delayed 
their  march.  Was  it  not  wise,  at  any  rate, 
to  wait  till  the  Spartans  came  up,  and  to 
have  the  help  of  the  best  troops  in  Greece, 
before  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  shook 
of  the  dreaded  Medes  ? 

Specious  as  these  reasons  might  appear, 
the  other  five  generals  were  for  speedier  and 
bolder  operations.  And,  fortunately  for 
Athens  and  for  the  world,  one  of  them  was 
a  man,  not  only  of  the  highest  military 
genius,  but  also  of  that  energetic  character 
which  impresses  its  own  types  and  ideas 
upon  spirits  feebler  in  conception.  Milti- 
ades,  and  his  ancestors  before  him,  besides 
being  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  at 
Athens,  had  ruled  a  large  prindpality  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  and  when  the 
Persian  empire  extended  itself  in  that  direc- 
tion, Miltiades  had  been  obliged,  like  many 
other  small  potentates  of  the  time,  to  ao- 
knowledge  the  authority'of  the  Great  King, 
and  to  lead  his  contingent  of  men  to  serve 
in  the  Persian  armies.  He  had,  however, 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Persians  during 
th'eir  Scythian  campaign ;  his  Thracian 
principality  had  been  seised  :  and  he  him* 
self,  in  his  flight  to  Athens,  had  naispwly 
escaped  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  Phoenician 
galleys  in  the  Persian  service,  which  actu* 
ally  took  the  vessel  in  which  part  of  his 
family  sailed,  and  the  first-born  of  Milti- 
ades was  at  this  moment  a  captive  in  the 
court  of  King  Darius.  Practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  organization  of  the  Per- 
sian armies,  MiltiadeS  felt  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Greek  troops,  if  properly 
handled :  he  saw  with  the  military  eye  of  a 
great  general  the  advantage  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  forces  gave  him  for  a  sudden 
attack,  and  as  a  profound  politician  he  felt 
the  perils  of  remaining  inactive,  and  of  giv- 
ing treachery  time  to  ruin  the  Athenian 
oause. 

One  officer  in  the  council  of  war  had  not 
yet  voted.  This  was  Callimachus,  the 
War-Ruler.  The  votes  of  the  generals 
were  five  and  five,  so  that  the  voice  of  Cal- 
limachus would  be  decisive.  On  that  vote, 
in  all  human  probability,  the  destiny  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  depended.  Milti- 
ades turned  to  him,  and  in  simple  soldierly 
eloquence,  which  we  probably  read  faith- 
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fnllj  reported  in  Herodotus,  who  may  have 
oonyersed  with  the  veterans  of  Marathon, 
the  great  Athenian  adjured  his  countryman 
to  Tote  for  giving  battle.  He  told  him  that 
it  rested  with  him  either  to  enslave  Athens, 
or  to  make  her  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek 
states,  and  to  leave  behind  him  a  memory 
of  unrivalled  glory  among  all  generations  of 
mankind.  He  warned  him  that  the  banish- 
ed tyrant  had  partisigis  in  Athens;  and 
that,  if  time  for  intrigue  was  allowed,  the 
oity  would  be  given  up  to  the  Modes  ;  but 
that  if  the  armies  fought  at  once  before 
there  was  any  thing  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Athens,  they  were  able,  if  the  gods  would 
give  them  fair  play,  to  beat  the  Modes.* 

The  vote  of  the  brave  War-Ruler  was 
gained,  the  council  determined  to  give  bat- 
tle; and  such  was  the  ascendency  and  ac- 
knowledged military  eminence  of  Miltiades, 
that  his  brother  generals  one  and  all  gave 
up  their  days  of  command  to  him,  and 
cheerfully  acted  under  his  orders.  Fear- 
ful, however,  of  creating  auv  jealousy,  and 
of  so  failing  to  obtain  the  vigorous  co-ope- 
ration of  all  parts  of  his  small  army,  Milti- 
ades waited  till  the  day  when  the  chief 
command  would  have  come  round  to  him  in 
regular  rotation,  before  he  led  the  troops 
Against  the  enemy. 

The  inaction  of  the  Asiatic  commanders 
during  this  interval  appears  strange  at  fifst 
sight;  but.  Hippias  was  with  them,  and 
thevjind  he  were  aware  of  their  chance  of 
a  bloodless  con(]|uest  through  the  machina- 
tions of  his  partisans  among  the  Athenians. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  also  explains  in 
many  points  the  tactics  of  the  opposite 
generals  before  the  battle,  as  well  as  the 
operations  of  the  troops  during  the  engage- 
ment. 

The  plain  of  Marathon,  which  is  about 
twenty-two  miles  distant  from  Athens,  lies 
alonff  the  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Attica.  The  plain 
is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
about  six  miles  in  length.  It  is  about  two 
miles  broad  in  the  centre,  where  the  space 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  is  great- 
est, but  it  narrows  towards  either  extremi- 
ty, the  mountains  coming  close  down  to 
the  water  at  the  horns  of  the  bay.  There 
is  a  valley  trending  inwards  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plain,  and  a  ravine  comes  down 
to  it  to  the  southward.  Elsewhere  it  is 
closely  girt  round  on  the  land  side  by  rug- 

*  Hv  6i  vvfifiaXiJiuVy  irpi v  ri  icat  vaOfMr  AStiv^iUP  /tlr- 
tlirtftn  (yys»MOai,  Ocwr  ra  tn  vtf/uarrtw^  oiot  rt  ttfit» 
9ipiyo^to$u  Tti  w^«Xii.^HtB0D0TV8,  Enito,  99. 


ged  limestone  mountains,  which  are  thickly 
studded  with  pines,  olive-trees,  and  cedars, 
and  overgrown  with  the  myrtle,  arbutus, 
and  the  other  low  odoriferous  shrubs  that 
everywhere  'perfume  the  Attic  air.  The 
level  of  the  ground  is  now  varied  by  the 
mound  raised  over  those  who  fell  in  the 
battle,  but  it  was  an  unbroken  plain  when 
the  Persians  encamped  on  it.  There  are 
marshes  at  each  end,  which  are  dry  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  then  offer  no  ob» 
straction  to  the  horseman,  but  are  com- 
monly flooded  with  rain  and  so  rendered 
impracticable  for  cavalry  in  the  autumn, 
the  time  of  year  at  whid^  the  action  took 
place. 

The  Greeks,  lying  encamped  on  the 
mountains,  could  watch  every  movement  of 
the  Persians  on  the  plain  below,  while  they 
were  enabled  completely  to  mask  their  own. 
Miltiades  also  had,  from  his  position,  the 
power  of  giving  battle  whenever  he  pleased, 
or  of  delaying  it  at  his  discretion,  unless 
Datis  were  to  attempt  the  perilous  opera- 
tion of  storming  the  heights. 

If  we  turn  to  the  map  of  the  old  world, 
to  test  the  comparative  territorial  resources 
of  the  two  states  whose  armies  were  now 
about  to  come  into  conflict,  the  immense 
preponderance  of  the  material  power  of  the 
Persian  king  over  that  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public, is  more  striking  than  any  similar 
contrast  which  history  can  supply.  It  has 
been  truly  remarked,  that,  in  efitimating 
mere  areas,  Attica,  containing  on  its  whole 
surface  only  700  square  miles,  shrinks  into 
insignificance  if  compared  with  many  a  ba- 
ronial fief  of  the  middle  ages,  or  many  a 
colonial  allotment  of  modern  times.  Its 
antagonist,  the  Persian  empire,  comprised 
the  whole  of  modern  Asiatic  and  much  of 
modern  European  Turkey,  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Persia,  and  the  countries  of 
moofern  Georgia,  Armenia,  Balkh,  the  Pun- 
jaub,  Affghanistan,  Beloochistan,  Egypt, 
and  Tripoli. 

Nor  could  an  European,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  before  our  era, ' 
look  upon  this  huge  accumulation  of  power 
beneath  the  sceptre  of  a  single  Asiatio 
ruler,  with  the .  indifference  with  which  we 
now  observe  on  the  map  the  extensive  do- 
minions of  modem  Oriental  sovereigns. 
For,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  before 
Marathon  was  fought,  the  prestige  of  suc- 
cess and  of  supposed  superioritv  of  race  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Asiatic  against  the  Eu- 
ropean. Asia  was  the  original  seat  of  hu- 
man societies,  and  long  oefore  any  trace 
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ean  be  fimnd  of  tbe  inhttbitants  of  the  rest 
of  tbe  world  jiaving  emerged  from  the  nid- 
est  barbarism,  we  can  peroBive  that  mighty 
and  brilliant  empires  nonrished  in  the  Asi- 
atic continent.  They  appear  before  ns 
ihrongh  the  twilight  of  primeval  history, 
dim  and  indistinct,  but  massive  and  majes- 
tic, like  mountains  in  the  early  dawn. 

Instead,  however,  of  the  infinite  variety 
and  restless  change  which  has  characterized 
the  institutions  and  fortunes  of  European 
states  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
civilization  of  our  continent,  a  monotonous 
uniformity  pervades  the  histories  of  nearly 
all  Oriental  empires,  from  the  most  ancient 
down  to  the  most  recent  times.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  rapidity  of  their  early 
conquests,  by  the  immense  extent  of  the 
dominions  comprised  in  them,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  satrap  or  pacha  system  of 
governing  the  provinces,  by  an  invariable 
and  speedy  degeneracy  in  the  princes  of 
the  royal  house,  the  effeminate  nurslings 
of  the  seraglio  succeeding  to  the  warrior- 
■overeigns  reared  in  the  camp,  and  by  the 
internal  anarchy  and  insurrections  which 
indicate  and  accelerate  the  decline  and,  fall 
of  these  unwieldy  and  ill-organized  fabrics 
of  power.  It  is  also  a  striking  fact  that 
the  governments  of  all  the  great  Asiatic 
empires  have  in  all  ages  been  absolute  des- 
potisms. And  Heeren  is  right  in  connect- 
ing this  with  another  great  fact,  which  is 
important  from  its  influence  both  on  the 
poutkal  and  the  social  life  ei  Asiatics. 
^^  Among  all  the  considerable  nations  of 
Inner  Asia  the  paternal  government  of 
every  household  was  corrupted  by  polyga- 
my r  where  that  custom  exists,  a  good  po- 
litical constitution  is  impossible.  Fathers, 
being  converted  into  domestic  despots,  are 
ready  to  pay  the  same  abject  obedience  to 
their  sovereign  uriiich  they  exact  from  their 
family  and  dependants  in  their  domestic 
economy."  We  should  bear  in  mind  also  the 
inseparable  connexion  between  the  state 
religion  and  all  legislation  which  has  al- 
ways prevailed  in  Sie  East,  and  the  con- 
stant existence  of  a  powerful  sacerdotal 
body,  exercising  some  check,  though  pre- 
earious  and  irregular,  over  the  throne  it- 
self, grasping  at  all  civil  administration, 
claiming  the  supreme  control  of  education, 
stereotyping  the  lines  in  which  literature 
lind  science  must  move,  and  limiting  the 
extent  to  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
human  mind  to  promote  its  enquiries. 

With  these  general  characteristics  right- 
ly felt  and  understood,  it  becomes  a  com- 


paratively easy  task  to  investigate  and  ap- 
preciate the  origin,  progress,  and  principles 
of  Oriental  empire  in  general,  as  well  as 
of  the  Persian  monardiy  in  particular. 
And  we  are  thus  better  enabled  to  appreci- 
ate the  repulse  which  Greece  gave  to  the 
arms  of  the  East,  and  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
bable consequences  to  human  civilization , 
if  the  Persians  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
Europe  under  their  yoke,  as  they  had  al- 
ready subjugated  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
rest  of  the  then  known  world. 

The  Greeks,  from  their  ge(ygraphical  po- 
sition, formed  the  natural  vanguard  of 
European  liberty  against  Persian  ambition ; 
and  they  pre-eminently  displayed  the  sa- 
lient points  of  distinctive  national  charac- 
ter which  have  rendered  European  civiliza- 
tion so  far  superior  to  Asiatic,  The  na- 
tions that  dwelt  in  ancient  times  around 
and  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  were  the  first  in  our  continent  to  re- 
ceive from  the  East  the  rudiments  of  art 
and  literature,  and  the  germs  of  social  and 
political  organizations.  Of  these  nations 
the  Greeks,  through  their  vicinity  to  Asia 
Minor,  Phosnicia,  and  Egypt,  were  among 
the  very  foremost  in  acauiring  the  princi- 
ples of  civilized  life,  ana  they  also  at  onoe 
imparted  a  new  and  wholly  original  stamp 
on  all  which  they  received.  Thus,  in  their 
religion  they  received  from  foreign  settlers 
the  names  of  all  their  deities  and  many  of 
their  rites,  but  they  discarded  the  loath 
some  monstrosities  of  the  Nile,  the  Oron- 
tes,  and  the  Gauffcs ; — they"  nationalised 
their  creed ;  and  their  own  poets  created 
their  beautiful  mythology.  No  sacerdotal 
caste  ever  existed  in  Greece.  So,  in  their 
governments,  they  lived  long  under  kinffs, 
but  never  endured  the  establishment  of  ab- 
solute monarchy.  Their  early  kings  were 
constitutional  rulers,  governing  with  de- 
fined prerogatives.  And  long  before  the 
Persian  invasion  the  kingly  form  of  govern- 
ment had  given  way  m  almost  all  the 
Ghreek  states  to  republican  institutions, 
presenting  infinite  varieties  of  the  blending 
or  the  alternate  predominanoe  of  the  oli- 
garchical and  democratical  principles.  In 
literature  and  science  the  Greek  intellett 
followed  no  beaten  track,  and  acknowledge 
ed  no  limitary  rules.  The  Greeks  thought 
their  subjects  boldly  out ;  and  the  novelty 
of  a  specmlation  invested  it  in  their  minds 
with  interest  and  not  with  criminalitv. 
Versatile,  restless,  enterprising,  and  self- 
confident,  the  Greeks  presented  the  most 
striking  contrast  to  the  habitual  quietude 
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and  submissiyeneBS  of  the  Orientals.  And, 
of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Athenians  exhibited 
these  national  characteristics  in  the  strong- 
est degree.  This  spirit  of  aotivitj  and 
daring,  joined  to  a  generous  sympathy  for 
the  fate  of  their  fellow-Greeks  in  Asia,  had 
led  them  to  join  in  the  last  Ionian  war ; 
and  now  minglipg  with  their  abhorrence  of 
an  usurping  family  of  their  own  citizens, 
which  for  a  period  had  forcibly  seized  on 
and  exercised  despotic  power  at  Athens, 
nerved  them  to  defy  the  wrath  of  King 
Darius,  and  to  refuse  to  receive  back  at  his 
bidding  the  tyrant  whom  they  had  some 
years  before  driven  out. 

The  enterprise  and  genius  of  an  English- 
man have  lately  confirmed  by  fresh  evi- 
denoe,  and  invested  with  fresh  interest,  the 
might  of  the  Persian  Monarch  who  sent  his 
troops  to  combat  at  Marathon.  Inscrip- 
tions in  a  ohatacter  termed  the  arrow- 
headed,  or  cuneiform,  had  long  been  known 
to  exist  on  the  marble  monuments  at  Per- 
eepolis,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Susa, 
and  on  the  faces  of  rocks  in  other  places 
formerly  ruled  over  by  the  early  Persian 
kings.  But  for  thousands  of  years  they  had 
been  mere  unintelligible  enigmas  to  the  cu* 
rious  but  baffled  beholder ;  and  they  were 
often  referred  to  as  instances  of  the  folly 
of  human  pride,  which  could  indeed  write 
its  own  praises  in  the  solid  rook,  but  only 
for  the  rock  to  outlive  the  language  as  well 
as  the  memory  of  the  vainglorious  inscrib* 
ers.  The  elder  Niebuhr,  Grotefend,  and 
Lassen  had  made  some  guesses  at  the 
meaning  of  the  cuneiform  letters ;  but  Ma- 
jor Rawlinson,  of  the  £ast  India  Compa- 
ny's service,  after  years  of  labor,  has  at 
last  accomplished  the  glorious  achievement 
of  fully  revealing  the  alphabet  and  the 
grammar  of  this  long  unknown  tongue.  He 
has,  in  particular,  fully  decyphered  and 
expounded  the  inscription  on  the  sacred 
rock  of  Behistun,  on  the  western  frontiers 
of  Media.  These  records  of  the  Achsd- 
menid»  have  at  length  found  their  inter- 
preter ;  and  Darius  himself  speaks  to  us 
from  the  consecrated  mountain,  and  tells 
us  the  names  of  the  nations  that  obeyed 
liim,  the  revolts  that  he  suppressed,  his 
victories,  his  piety,  and  his  glory.* 

Kings  who  thus  seek  the  admiration  of 
posterity  are  little  likely  to  dim  the  record 
of  their  successes  by  the  mention  of  their 
oocasioaal  defeats  ;  and  it  throws  no  suspi- 
cion on  the  narrative  of  the  Greek  hiatori- 

•  See  the  last  namben  of  the  Joumal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


ans,  that  we  find  these  inscriptions  silent 
respecting  th»  defeat  of  Datis  and  Arta- 
phernes,  as  well  as  respecting  the  reverses 
which  Darius  sustained  in  person  during 
his  Scythian  campaigns.  But  these  indis- 
putable monuments  of  Persian  fame  con- 
firm, and  even  increase  the  opinion  with 
which  Herodotus  inspires  us  of  the  vast 
power  which  Cyrus  founded,  Cambyses  in- 
creased ;  which  Darius  augmented  by  In- 
dian and  Arabian  conquests,  and  seemed 
likely,  when  he  directed  his  arms  against 
Europe,  to  make  the  predominant  monar- 
chy of  the  world. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, in  which,  throughout  all  ages  down  to 
the  last  few  years,  one  third  of  the  human 
race  has  dwelt  almost  unconnected  with  the 
other  portions,  all  the  great  kingdoms 
which  we  know  to  have  existed  in  andient 
Asia,  were,  in  Darius's  time,  blended  into 
the  Persian.  The  Northern  Indians,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Syrians,  the  Babylonians, 
the  Chaldces,  the  Phoenicians,  the  nations 
of  Palestine,  the  Armenians,  the  Bactrians, 
the  Lydians,  the  Phrygians,  the  Parthians, 
and  the  Medes, — all  obeyed  the  sceptre  of 
the  Great  King :  the  Medes  standing  next 
to  the  native  Persians  in  honor,  and  the 
empire  being  frequently  spoken  of  as  that 
of  the  Medes,  or  as  that  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.     Egypt  and  Cyrene  were  Persian 

Srovinoes;  the  Greek  colonists  in  Asia 
[inor  and  the  islands  of  the  jEgsean  were 
Darius's  subjects ;  and  their  gallant  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  throw  off  the  Per* 
sian  yoke  had  only  served  to  rivet  it  more 
strongly,  and  to  increase  the  general  belief 
that  the  Greeks  could  not  9tand  before  the 
Persians  in  a  field  of  battle.  Darius's  Scy- 
thian war,  thouffh  unsuccessful  in  its  im- 
mediate object,  bad  brought  about  the  sub- 
jugation of  Thrace,  and  the  submission  of 
Macedonia.  From  the  Indus  to  the  Pene- 
us,  all  was  his.  Greece  was  to  be  his  next 
acquisition.  His  heralds  were  sent  round 
to  the  various  Greek  states  to  demand  the 
emblem  of  homage,  which  all  the  islanders 
and  many  of  the  dwellers  on  the  continent 
submitted  to  give. 

Over  those  who  had  the  apparent  rash- 
ness to  refuse,  the  Persian  authority  was  to 
be  now  enforced  by  the  army  that,  under 
Datis,  an  experienced  Median  general,  and 
Artaphemes,  a  young  Persian  noble,  lay 
encamped  by  the  coast  of  Marathon. 

Wben  Miltiades  arrayed  his  men  for  ac- 
tion, he  staked  on  the  arbitrament  of  one 
battle  not  only  the  fate  of  Athens,  but 
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that  of  all  Greece ;  for  if  Athens  had  fall- 
en, no  other  Greek  state  except  Lacedae* 
mon  woald  have  had  the  courage  to  resist ; 
and  the  LacedsDinonians,  though  they  would 
probahly  have  died  in  their  ranks  to  the 
last  man,  never  could  have  successfully  re- 
sisted the  victorious  Persians  and  the  nu- 
merous Greek  troops  ;nrhich  would  have 
soon  marched  under  the  Persian  banner, 
had  it  prevailed  over  Athens. 

Nor  was  there  any  power  to  the  westward 
of  Greece  that  could  have  offered  an  ef- 
fectual opposition  to  Persia,  had  she  once 
conquered  Greece,  and  made  that  country  a 
basis  for  future  military  operations.  Rome 
was  at  this  time  in  her  season  of  utmost 
weakness.  Her  dynasty  of  powerful 
Etruscan  kings  had  been  driven  oat,  and 
her  infant  commonwealth  was  reeling  under 
the  attacks  of  the  Etruscans  and  Volscians 
from  without,  and  the  fierce  dissensions  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebeians  within. 
Etruria,  with  her  Lucumos  and  serfs  was 
no  match  for  Persia.  Samnium  had  not 
grown  into  the  might  which  she  afterwards 
pat  forth :  nor  could  the  Greek  colonies  in 
South  Italy  and  Sicily  hope  to  conquer 
when  their  parent  states  had  perished. 
Carthage  had  escaped  the  Persian  yoke  in 
the  time  of  Cambyses  through  the  reluct- 
ance of  the  Phoenician  mariners  to  serve 
against  their  kinsmen.  But  such  forbear- 
ance could  npt  long  have  been  relied  on, 
and  the  future  rival  of  Rome  would  have 
become  as  submissive  a  minister  of  the 
Persian  power  as  were  the  PhoBnician  cities 
themselves.  If  we  turn  to  Spain,  or  if  we 
pass  the  great  mountain  chain,  which,  pro- 
longed through  the  Pyrenees,  and  Ceven- 
nes,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan,  divides 
Northern  from  Southern  Europe,  we  shall 
find  nothing  at  that  period  but  mere  savage 
Finns,  Celts,  and  Teutons.  Had  Persia 
beat  Athens  at  Marathon,  she  could  have 
found  no  obstacle  to  Darius,  the  chosen 
servant  of  Ormuzd,  advancing  his  sway 
over  all  the  known  Western  races  of  man- 
kind. The  infant  energies  of  Europe 
would  have  been  trodden  out  beneath  the 
hoof  of  universal  conquest;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  like  the  history  of  Asia, 
have  become  a  mere  record  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  despotic  dynasties,  of  the  incurs 
sions  of  barbarous  hordes,  and  of  the  men- 
tal and  political  prestation  of  millions  be- 
neath the  diadem,  the  tiara,  and  the  sword. 

Great  as  the  preponderance  of  the  Per- 
sian over  the  Athenian  power  at  that  crisis 
seems  to  have  been,  it  would  be  unjust  to 


impute  wild  rashness  to  the  policy  of  Mil- 
tiades,  and  those  who  voted  with  him  in 
the  Athenian  council  of  war,  or  to  look  on 
the  after-current  of  events  as  the  mere  for- 
tunate result  of  successful  folly.  As  be- 
fore has  been  remarked,  Miltiades,  whilst 
prince  of  the  Chersonese,  had  seen  service 
in  the  Persian  armies;  and  he  knew  by 
personal  observation  how  many  elements  of 
weakness  lurked  beneath  their  imposing  as- 
pect of  strength.  He  knew  that  the  bulk  of 
their  troops  no  longer  consisted  of  the 
hardy  shepherds  and  mountaineers  from 
Persia  Proper  and  Kurdistan,  who  won 
Cyrus's  battles ;  but  that  unwilling  contin- 
gents from  conquered  nations  now  filled  up 
the  Persian  muster-rolls,  fighting  more  from 
compulsion  than  from  any  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  their  masters.  He  had  also  the  sagacity 
and  the  spirit  to  appreciate  the  superiority 
of  the  Greek  armor  and  organization  over 
the  Asiatic,  notwithstanding  former  re- 
verses. Above  all,  he  felt  and  worthily 
trusted  the  enthusiasm  of  those  whom  he 
led.  The^  Athenians  under  him  were  re- 
publicans who  had  but  a  few  years  before 
shaken  ofif  their  tyrants.  They  were 
flushed  by  recent  successes  in  wars  against 
some  of  the  neighboring  states.  They 
knew  «that  the  despot  whom  they  had 
driven  out  was  in  the  foeman's  camp,  seek- 
ing to  be  reinstated  by  foreign  arms  in  his 
plenitude  of  oppression.  They  were  zeal- 
ous champions  of  the  liberty  and  equality 
which  as  citizens  they  had  recently  acquir- 
ed. And  Miltiades  might  be  sure,  that 
whatever  treachery  might  lurk  among  some 
of  the  higher-born  and  wealthier  Athe- 
nians, the  rank  and  file  whom  he  led  were 
ready  to  do  their  utmost  in  his  and  their 
own  cause.  As  for  future  attacks  from 
Asia,  he  might  reasonably  hope  that  one 
victory  would  inspirit  all  Greece  to  com- 
bine against  the  common  foe  ;  and  that  the 
latent  seeds  of  revolt  and  disunion  in  the 
Persian  empire  would  soon  burst  forth  and 
paralyze  its  energies,  so  as  to  leave  Greek 
independence  secure. 

With  these  hopes  and  risks,  Miltiades, 
on  a  September  day,  490  B.  C.,  gave  the 
word  for  the  Athenian  army  to  prepare  for 
battle.  There  were  many  local  associations 
connected  with  those  mountain  heights, 
which  were  calculated  powerfully  to  excite 
the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  of  which  the 
commanders  well  knew  how  to  avail  them- 
selves in  their  exhortations  to  their  troops 
before  the  encounter.  Marathon  itself 
was  a  region  sacred  to  Hercules.    Close  to 
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them  was  the  fountain  of  Macaria,  who 
had  in  days  of  yore  devoted  herself  to 
death  for  the  liberty  of  her  people.  The 
very  plain  on  which  they  were  to  fight  was 
the  scene  of  the  explvjits  of  their  national 
hero,  Theseus ;  and  there,  too,  as  old  le- 
gends told,  the  Athenians  and  the  Hera- 
didffi  had  routed  the  invader,  Eurystheus. 
These  traditions  were  not  mere  cloudy 
myths,  or  idle  fictions,  but  matters  of  im- 
plicit earnest  faith  to  the  men  of  that  day, 
and  many  a  fervent  prayer  arose  from  the 
Athenian  ranks  to  the  heroic  spirits  who 
while  on  earth  had  striven  and  suffered  on 
that  very  spot,  and  who  were  believed  to 
be  now  heavenly  powers,  looking  down 
with  interest  on,  and  capable  of  interposing 
with  effect  in  the  fortunes  of  their  still  be- 
loved country. 

According  to   old  national  custom   the 
warriors  of  each  tribe  were  arrayed  toge- 
ther ;  neighbor  thus  fighting  by  the  side  of 
neighbor,  friend  by  friend,  and  the  spirit  of 
emulation  and  the  consciousness  of  respon- 
sibility excited  to  the  verv  utmost.     The 
War-Ruler,  Callimachus,  had  the  leading 
of  the  right  wing ;  the  PlatsQans  formed 
the   extreme  left ;  and  Themistocles  and 
Aristides    commanded  the   centre.      The 
panoply  of  the  regular  infantry  consisted 
of  a  long  spear,  of  a  shield,  helmet,  breast- 
plate, greaves,   and  short  sword.      Thus 
equipped,  the    troops     usually   advanced 
slowly  and  steadily  into  action  in  an  uni- 
form phalanx  of  about  four  spears  deep. 
But  tne   military  genius  of  Miltiades  led 
him  to  deviate  on  this  occasion  from  the 
common-place  tactics   of  his  countrymen. 
It  was  essential  for  him  to  extend  his  line 
BO  as  to  cover  all  the  practicable  ground, 
and  to  secure  himself  from  heinst  outflank- 
ed and  charged  in  the  rear  by  the  Persian 
horse.     This  extension  involved  the  weak- 
ening of  his  line.     Instead  of  an  uniform 
reduction  of  its  strength,  he  determined  on 
detaching  principally  from  his  centre,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  would  have 
the   best    opportunities    for    rallying,    if 
broken,  and  on  strengthening  his  wings  so 
as  to  insure  advantage  at  those  points ;  and 
he  trusted  to  his  own  skill,  and  to  his  sol- 
diers^ discipline,  for  the  improvement  of 
that  advantage  into  decisive  victory.     In 
this  order,  and  availing  himself  probably 
of  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  so  as  to 
conceal  his  preparations  from  the  enemy 
till  the  last  possible   moment,  Miltiades 
drew  up    the    fifteen    thousand    infantry 
whose  spears  were  to  decide  this  crisis  in 


the  struggle  between  the  European  and 
the  Asiatic  worlds.  The  sacrifices  by  which 
the'  favor  of  heaven  was  sought,  and  its 
will  consulted,  were  announced  to  show 
propitious  omens.  The  trumpet  sounded 
for  action,  and,  chanting  the  hymn  of  bat- 
tle, the  little  army  bore  down  upon  the 
host  of  the  foe.  'Then,  too,  along  the 
mountain  slopes  of  Marathon  must  have 
resounded  the  mutual  exhortation,  which 
JEschylus,  who  fought  in  both  battles,  tells 
us  was  afterwards  heard  over  Ihe  waves  of 
Salamis, — "On,  sons  of  the  Greeks! 
Strike  for  the  freedom  of  your  country, — 
strike  for  the  freedom  of  your  children, 
your  wives, — ^for  the  shrines  of  your  fa- 
thers' gods,  and  for  the  sepulchres  of  your 
sires.  All — all  are  now  staked  upon  the 
strife." 

H  7ta$deg  Ellijymp^  ne 

IJaidagy  yvwairxog^  Qeoiw  re,  Ttarqomp  edtj^ 
SijMag  J6  TtgoYOvotP,    Nvr  vneg  navxmv  ayup,* 

'Instead  of  advancing  at  the  usual  slow 
pace  of  the  phalanx,  Miltiades  brought  his 
men  on  at  a  run.  They  were  all  trained 
in  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra,  so  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  their  ending  the  charge 
in  breathless  exhaustion;  and  it  was  of 
the  deepest  importance  for  him  to  traverse 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  mile  or  so  of 
level  ground  that  lay  between  the  moun- 
tain foot  and  the  Persian  outposts,  and  so 
to  get  his  troops  into  close  action  before 
the  Asiatic  cavalry  could  mount,  form,  and 
manoeuvre  against  him,  or  their  archers 
keep  him  long  under  fire,  and  before  the 
enemy's  generals  could  fairly  deploy  their 
masses. 

"  When  the  Persians,"  says  Herodotus, 
"  saw  the  Athenians  running  down  on  them, 
without  horse  or  bowmen,  and  scanty  in 
numbers,  they  thought  them  a  set  of  mad- 
men rushing  upon  certain  destruction.*' 
They  began,  however,  to  prepare  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  the  Eastern  chiefs  arrayed, 
as  quickly  as  time  and  place  allowed,  the 
varied  races  who  served  in  their  motley- 
ranks.  Mountaineers  from  Hyrcania  and 
Affghanistan,  wild  horsemen  from  the 
steppes  of  Khorassan,  the  black  archers  of 
Ethiopia,  swordsmen  from  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  the  Oxus,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Nile,  made  ready  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Great  King.  But  no  national 
cause  inspired  them,  except  the  division  of 
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native  Persians;    and  in  the  large  host 
there  was  no  uniformity  of  language,  creed, 
race,  or   military  system.      Still,  among 
them  there  were  many  gallant  men,  under 
a  veteran  general ;  they  were  familiarized 
with  vietory,  and  in  contemptuous  confi- 
dence their  infantry,  which  alone  had  time 
to  form,  awaited  the  Athenian  charge.     On 
oame  the  Greeks,  with  one  unwavering  line 
of  levelled  spears,  against  which  the  light 
armor,  the  short  lances  and  sahres  of  the 
Orientals     offered  weak  defence.      Their 
front  rank  must  have  gone  down  to  a  man 
at  the  first  shock.     Stm  they  recoiled  not, 
but  strove  by  individual  gallantry,  and  by 
the  weight  of  numbers,  to  make  up  for  the 
disadvantages  of  weapons  and  tactics,  and 
to  bear  back  the  shallow  line  of  the  Euro- 
peans.    In  the  centre,  where  the  native 
Persians  and  the   Sacffi  fought,  they  sue- 
oeeded  in  breaking  through  the  weakened 
part  of  the  Athenian  phalanx;    and  the 
tribes  led  by  Aristides  and  Themistodes 
were,  after  a  brave  resistance,  driven  back 
over  the  plain,  and  chased  by  the  Persians 
up  the  valley  towards  the  inner  country. 
There  the  nature  of  the  ground  gave  the 
opportunity  of  rallying  and  renewing  the 
struggle:     and,    meanwhile,    the     Ureek 
wings,  where  Miltiades  had  concentrated 
his  chief  strength,  had  routed  the  Asiatics 
opposed  to  them,  and  the  Athenian  officers, 
instead  of   pursuing  the    fugitives,   kept 
their  troops  well  in  hand,  and  wheeling 
round,  assailed  on  each  flank  the  hitherto 
victorious  Persian  centre.     Aristides  and 
Themistodes  charged  it    again    in  front 
with  their  re-organized  troops.     The  Per- 
sians strove  hard  to   keep  their  ground. 
Evening  came  on,  and  the  rays  of  the  set- 
tiog  sun  darted  full  into  the  eyes  of  the 
Asiatic     combatants,    while    the    Greeks 
fought  with  increasing  advantage  with  the 
light  at  their  backs.     At  last  the  hitherto 
unvanquished  lords  of  Asia  broke  and  fled, 
and   the   Greeks  followed,   striking  them 
down,  to  the  water's  edge,  where  the  in- 
vaders were  now  hastily  launching  their 
f  alleys,  and  seeking  to  re-embark  and  fly. 
lushed  with  success,  the  Athenians  at- 
tacked and  strove  to  fire  the  fleet.     But 
here  the  Asiatics  resisted  desperately,  and 
the  principal  loss  sustained  by  the  Greeks 
was  in  the  assault  on  the  ships.     Here  fell 
the    brave   War-Ruler,   Callimachus,  the 
general  Stesilaus,  and  other  Athenians  of 
note.     Seven  gallevs  were  fired ;  but  the 
Persians  succeeded  m  saving  the  rest.  They 
pushed  off  from  the  fatal  £ore ;  but  even 
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here  the  skill  of  Datis  did  not  desert  him, 
and  he  sailed  round  to  the  western  coast  of 
Attica,  in  hopes  to  find  the  city  unprotected, 
and  to  gain  possession  of  it  from  some  of 
Hippias^  partizans.  Miltiades,  however, 
saw  and  counteracted  his  manoeuvre. 
Leaving  Aristides,  and  the  troops  of  his 
tribe,  to  guard  the  spoil  and  the  slain,  the 
Athenian  conunander  led  his  conquering 
army  by  a  rapid  nisht-march  back  across 
the  country  to  Athens.  And  when  the 
Persian  fleet  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Su- 
nium  and  sailed  up  to  the  Athenian  harbor 
in  the  morning,  Datis  saw  arrayed  on  the 
heights  above  the  city  the  troops  before 
whom  his  men  had  fled  on  the  preceding 
evening.  All  hope  of  further  conquest  in 
Europe  for  the  time  was  abandoned,  and 
the  baffled  armada  returned  to  the  Asiatic 
coasts. 

It  was  not  by  one  defeat,  however  signal, 
that  the  pride  of  Persia  could  be  broken, 
and  her  areams  of  universal  empire  dis- 
pelled.    Ten  years  afterwards  she  renewed 
her  attempts  upon  Europe  on  a  grander 
scale  of  enterprise,  and  was  repulsed  by 
Greece  with  greater  and  reiterated  loss. 
Larger  forces  and  heavier  slaughter  than 
had  been  seen  at  Marathon,  signalized  the 
conflicts  of  Greeks  and  Persians  at  Arte- 
misium,  Salamis,   Platsea,  and  the  Eury- 
medon,  and  the  after-triumph  of  the  Mace- 
donian King  at  the  Granicus,  at  Issus,  and 
Arbela.     But  mighty  and  momentous  as 
these  battles  were,    they  rank  not    with 
Marathon  in  importance.     They  originated 
no  new  impulse.     They  turned  back  no 
current  of  fate.     They  were  merely  con- 
firmatory   of    the    already  existing   bias 
which  Marathon  had  created.     The  day  of 
Marathon  is  the  critical  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  nations.    It  broke  for  ever 
the  spell  of   Persian  invindbilitv,  which 
had  previously  paralyzed  men^s  minds.     It 
generated  among  the  Greeks  the    spirit 
which  beat  back  Xerxes,  and  afterwards  led 
on  XenophoB,  Affcsilaus,  and  Alexander, 
in  terrible  retaliation  through  their  Asiatic 
campaigns.     It  secured  for  mankind  the  in- 
tellectual treasures  of  Athens,  the  growth 
of  free  institutions,  the  liberal  enlighten- 
ment of  the  western  world,  and  the  gradual 
ascendency  for    many  ages  of  the  great 
principles  of  European  dvilization. 
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MRS.    MONTAGU    AND   HER   FRIENDS. 


The  pursuits  of  literature  had  become, 
until  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  trade 
among  us;  they  constitutea  a  refuge  for 
the  aristocratic  poor,  a  manual  employment 
for  the  intellectual  plebeian.  The  days 
when  not  to  shine  in  the  wide  field  of  let- 
ters was  to  want  one  qualification  of  the 
highest  fashion,  were  clean  gone — obscured 
at  all  events — and  the  disinterested  reapers 
in  that  glorious  glebe  seemed  to  be  extinct. 

A  new  era  has,  howcTer,  arrived ;  and, 
by  a  general  impulse,  society  has  practical- 
ly acknowledged,  that,  whilst  to  some  the 
profession  of  literary  tastes  may  be  conve- 
nient, to  all  it  is  graceful.  Our  weekly  jour- 
nals are  spangled  with  noble  names ;  our 
lowest  circulating  libraries  dignify  their 
sign-boards  with  *'Honorables,"  obtained  at 
the  rate  of  three-pence  a  volume ;  smart 
broughams,  garnished  with  coronets,  stand ' 
at  the  doors  of  publishers,  patient  at  the 
dictum  of  some  invisible  "  reader ;''  impas- 
sioned verses,  penned  by  fair  hands,  which 
grasped  last  night  the  jewelled  finger  of  a 
peer  in  the  gay  quadrille,  find  entrance  to- 
day in  periodicals.  The  list  of  noble,  if 
not  of  royal  authors,  is  swelled  daily ;  and 
a  new  edition  of  Horace  Walpole's  savage, 
partial,  but  delightful  book — ^his  Royal 
and  J^ohk  Authors j — is  now  a  desideratum, 
to  bring  it  down  to  the  last  effort  of  Lady 
Dalmeny's  skill,  or  the  last  effusion  of  La- 
dy Georgiana  Fullerton's  genius.  I  know 
not  how  this  may  tell  upon  our  literary  re- 
putation as  a  nation  ;  but  that  it  will  raise 
and  refine  the  tone  of  society,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  Yet,  still  something  is  want- 
ing— a  rallying  point,  a  leader,  a  polar 
star ;  such  as,  perhaps,  may  never  shine 
again.  We  want  a  Queen  of  Literature — a 
lady  of  condition,  of  some  talent,  some  ac- 
quirement, of  high  reputation,  and  grace- 
m  manners,  who  may  draw  around  her  the 
oultured  and  the  gifted,  and  secure  to  lite- 
rature the  place  in  social  life  to  which  it  so 
eminently  aeserves  to  attain. 

Peculiarly  fitted  by  birth,  disposition, 
and  education,  to  hold  the  post  which  she 
ocoupied  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
Elizabeth  Montagu  recurs  to  remembrance, 
as  embodying  that  vision  of  an  influential 
and  benignant  spirit,  effecting  within  its 


congenial  sphere  all  that  was  most  suited 
to  enlighten  social  life.  Or,  to  borrow 
Cowper's  elegant  praise,  in  his  verses  on 
Mrs.  Montagu's  celebrated  feather  hang- 
ings: 

**  There  genius,  learning,  fancy,  wit, 
Their  ruffled  plumage  calm  refit 
(For  stormy  troubles  loudest  roar 
Around  their  flight  who  highest  soar), 
And  in  her  eye,  and  by  her  aid. 
Shine  safe,  without  a  fear  to  fade.* 

Mrs.  Montagu  is  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens on  record  of  that  most  comprehen- 
sive character — a  woman  of  the  world,  for 
she  was  of  the  world,  yet  not  corrupted  by 
it.  Her  wit,  displayed  in  the  girlish 
effusions  of  a  satire,  rather  the  result  of 
high  spirits  than  of  a  sarcastic  tone,  im- 
proved as  age  advanced.  Passionately  fond 
of  society,  a  lover  of  the  great,  she  dis- 
played, nevertheless,  a  perfect  contentment 
when  deprived  of  excitement  by  any  acci- 
dent; andi^  whilst  she  courted  the  great, 
she  was  courteous  and  bountiful  to  the 
small. 

In  her  youth,  tainted  by  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  she  is  said  to  have 
been  sceptical — probably,  only  unthinking ; 
but  in  her  maturer  years  she  lost  that  re- 
volting attribute  of  the  esprit  fort^  which 
confounds  presumption  with  philosophy. 
She  became  earnestly,  but  cheerfully  and 
practically,  pious.  Reared  herself  in  pros- 
perity her  sympathy  with  suffering  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  her  generous 
nature.  Upon  this  superstructure,  one  of 
the  fairest  specimens  of  womankind  was 
framed.  To  a  ready  but  good-tempered 
wit,  Mrs.  Montagu  united  great  charms  of 
person  ;  and  the  gentleness  and  loveliness 
of  her  appearance  and  manners  disarmed 
the  admiration  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  tinctured  with  fear.  Her  features 
were  strongly  marked,  yet  delicate,  ex- 
pressing an  elevation  of  sentiment  befitting 
the  most  exalted  condition.  Her  deep 
blue  eyes  were  set  off  by  a  most  brilliant 
complexion,  and  were  full  of  animation. 
Her  eyebrows  were  high  and  arched  ;  but 
the  bright  phprsiognomy  was  softened  by  its 
feminine  delicacy,  and  the  spirit  and  dadi 
of  her  deportment  were  subdued  by  a  sta- 
ture not  above  the  middle  height,  and  by  a 
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slight  sloop.  In  after  life,  that  peculiar 
and  nndefinable  charm  which  we  oidl  high- 
breeding — an  expression,  thoughtful  and  yet 
lively,  kept  up,  though  in  a  di£Ferent  man- 
ner, the  attractions  of  her  appearance.  It 
was  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  scho- 
lar and  the  statesman  delighted  in  her  con- 
yersation  ;  for  her  mind  was  continually 
progressing,  not  only  from  her  own  efforts 
to  improTe  it,  but  from  the  insensible  col- 
lision ¥rith  superior  understandings. 

Her  letters  present  the  best  views  of  her 
character,  and  form,  m  truth,  her  history. 
We  find  her  the  blythe  country  damsel,  the 
daughter  of  a  Yorkshire  squire,  by  name 
Matthew  Robinson.  Her  mother  was  a 
Miss  Drake,  and,  amongst  other  property, 
heiress  to  the  estate  of  Coveney,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire,— a  circumstance  which  drew 
the  family  much  into  that  county,  and  in- 
fluenced greatly  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  young  Elizabeth.  For  she  oecame  al- 
most the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Conyers 
Middleton,  who  had  married  her  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Drake ;  and,  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  her  childhood,  she  was 
to  be  seen  sitting  among  grave  professors, 
listening — her  fair  young  face  turned  to 
them — to  their  disquisitions,  of  which  she 
was  required  to  give  an  account  to  Dr. 
Middleton,  who  thus  exercised  her  mind, 
and  the  powers  of  her  attention  when  they 
retired. 

Next  she  appears,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  as 
a  oorren)ondent  of  the  great  Duchess  of 
Portland)  the  daughter  of  the  minister 
Harley ;  a  lady,  her  intimacy  with  whom 
never  broke  through  the  forms  of  ceremony 
usual  in  those  times,  and  whom,  in  the 
bey-day  of  their  friendship,  Mrs.  Montagu 
never  addressed  otherwise  than  as  *'  Ma- 
dam." And  now  shines  forth  the  incipient 
btUe  and  woman  of  the  world,  impatient 
under  the  dulness  of  a  country  life,  and  la- 
menting that  she  had  nothing  wherewith  to 
entertam  her  grace.  "  If  I  should  preach 
a  sermon  on  an  old  woman  who  died  yes- 
terday, you  would  think  it  a  dry  subject ; 
or,  if  I  should  tell  you  my  papa's  dogs 
have  devoured  my  young  turkeys,  you 
would  rather  laugh  than  pity  me  ;"  but, 
even  in  the  midst  of  this  trifling,  the  lite- 
rary propensities  are  alluded  to,  though 
not  in  the  most  hopeful  manner.  ^'  Your 
grace  desired  me,"  she  says,  ^Ho  send  you 
some  verses.  I  have  not  heard  so  much  as 
a  rhyme  lately  ;  and  I  believe  the  muses 
have  all  got  agues  in  this  country."  We 
trace  the  gay  damsel  through  all  her  snatches 


at  country  pleasure,  dearer,  perhaps,  in 
after  times  to  her  memory,  than  the  subse- 
quent splendor  of  her  town  dinners  and 
routs ;  we  follow  her  going  ei^ht  miles  "  to 
dance  to  the  music  of  a  blind  fiddler,  and 
returning  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
mightily  well  pleased."  Next  we  find  her, 
at  the  grand  epoch  of  a  woman's  life, 
though  scarcely  eighteen,  thinking  of  ma- 
trimony, with  very  liberal  notions  on  the 
subject  of  love ;  liking,  generally,  six  or 
eight  men  at  a  time,  yet  never  loving  one  ; 
and  expecting  in  her  future  helpmate  only 
that  he  should  have  ''  constancy  to  like  her 
as  long  as  other  people  do ;  that  is,  till  her 
face  was  wrinkled  by  age,  or  scarred  with 
the  small-pox  ;  after  which,  she  should  ex- 
pect civility  in  the  room  of  love." 

All  I  can  hope  of  mortal  man. 
Is  to  love  me  while  he  can. 

And  so  she  goes  on,  thinking,  as  she  mer- 
rily says,^'  that  Solomon  was  in  the  wrong 
when  he  said,  '  all  was  vanity  or  vexation 
of  spirit;'  he  ought  to  have  said,  '  all  was 
vanity  or  vexation  of  spirit  ;'  and  been 
very  willing  to  take  the  vexation,  if  allow- 
ed the  previous  vanity." 

After  an  uneventful  girlhood,  varied  by 
fears  of  the  small-pox,  which  drove  her  to 
retreat  to  an  old  manor-house,  where  a 
"  grave  society  of  rooks"  cawed  over  her 
head,  the  young  wit  and  beauty  was  mar- 
ried, at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  the  high- 
ly respectable,  well-born,  and  very  dull 
Edward  Montagu,  grandson  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  cousin  of  the  Lady 
Mary  VVortley's  ill-mated  Mr.  Montagu. 
It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Montagu  had  not 
left  a  very  peaceful  home  to  enter  upon  her 
new  career  ;  her  sister,  indeed,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Scott,  but  called  by  Mrs.  Montagu, 
from  her  resemblance  to  herself,  "  Pea," 
formed  a  fond  tie  ;  but  her  brothers, 
though  clever,  were  eccentric  ;  their  unbri- 
dled wit  came  into  collision  with  their  fa- 
ther's sarcastic  vein ;  and  the  intervention 
of  their  mother,  called  on  that  account,  by 
the  family,  **  the  Speaker,"  was  often  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  calm  around  the  stately 
dinner,  or  the  less  dangerous  period  of  tea. 
Mr.  Robinson,  a  man  framed  for  the  world, 
and  sighing  for  its  gayest  circles,  but  chain- 
ed to  dull  Yorkshire  by  the  burden  of  a 
large,  expensive  family,  was  subject  to  the 
'^  hyp,"  and,  occasionally,  as  fathers  are 
prone  to  be,  ^^  grievously  out  of  tune."  In 
giving  her  hand,  therefore,  to  the  opulent 
and  erudite  Mr.  Montagu,  then  in  parlia- 
ment, Elizabeth  Robinson  may  have  hoped 
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for,  what  her  heart  dearly  loved,  free  and 
frolicaome  intercoarse  with  the  flower  of 
that  gay  crew,  above  which  she  soon  rose 
in  intellectual  eminence. 

Her  marriage  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  no  interregnum  to  her  sunny  passage 
through  life  She  was  no  friend  to  celiba- 
cy, "  old  virginity-ship  being,"  in  her  opin- 
ion, "  certainly  Milton's  hell."  With  this 
conviction,  no  wonder  that  she  accepted 
the  hand  of  the  proprietor  of  two  very 
large  estates — Sandleford  Abbey  in  Berk- 
shire, and  Denton  in  Northumberland. 
And  there  appears  to  have  existed  between 
her  and  her  husband — devoted  as  he  was  to 
severe  studies,  especially  to  mathematics — 
the  most  perfect/riendvAi/i;  a  dutiful  con- 
cession to  his  tastes  on  her  part,  and  libe- 
rality and  kindness  on  his  side.  Yet  their 
correspondence  is  rather  that  of  a  respect- 
ed tutor  with  a  favorite  pupil,  or  of  a  fa- 
ther and  child,  than  of  two  beings  whose 
hearts  were  fondly  intertwined,  and  whose 
tastes  accorded. 

Mr.  Montagu  was  many  years  older  than 
his  wife ;  he  was  absorbed  in  mathematical 
pursuits,  and,  although  a  man  of  strict 
honor  and  integrity,  had  his  doubts  on  re- 
ligious subjects  :  one  can  hardly  suppose  a 
character  more  opposed  to  that  of  the  gay 
Elizabeth  Robinson,  whose  heart  was,  as 
she  herself  avows,  set  on  the  fascinating 
career  of  London  pleasures.  She  who 
doatcd  upon  a  "  pink  satin  negligee  trimmed 
fort  galammentj^^wtkB  now  pinned  to  the  so- 
ciety of  problems  and  decimal  fractions. 
That  she  loved  Mr.  Montagu,  appears  to 
be  very  doubtful ;  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
highest  society  in  London, — beautiful,  the 
fashion,  a  wit,  she  never  lost  for  an  instant 
her  own  respect  or  that  of  others,  shows 
how  great  is  the  mistake  which  attributes 
to  the  gay  and  light-hearted  want  of  pru- 
dence. They  are  always  safer  than  the 
gloomy  and  reserved. 

Mr.  Montagu  died  in  extreme  old  age  in 
1775.  His  want  of  belief  was  then  a  great 
sorrow  to  his  wife  ;  '^  he  set  too  much  value 
on  mathematics,"  so  writes  Dr.  Beattie, 
'^  and  piqued  himself  too  much  on  hia  know- 
ledge of  that  science."  And  in  vain  did 
that  excellent  man,  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Montagu,  confer  with  the  expiring  philoso- 
pher on  the  truths  of  Christianity.  One 
child,  a  son,  was  the  result  of  this  union. 
His  death  in  infancy  contributed  to  sober 
down  the  exuberant  spirits  of  his  afflicted 
mother.  She  bore  that!'  sorrow  heroically, 
bat  her  heart  was  touched  ;  and  henceforth 


her  character  appears  in  a  loftier  point  of 
view.  "  She  was,"  observes  Dr.  Beattie,  "a 
sincere  Christian,  both  in  faith  and  prao* 
tice  and  took  every  opportunity  to  show 
it."  Let  us  behold  her  also  as  the  friend 
and  patroness  of  letters, — the  matron  whose 
hospitality  was  proverbial,— the  moralist 
and  benefactress, — and  the  centre  of  a  band 
of  wits,  poets,  statesmen,  and  churchmen. 

At  a  certain  extremity  of  Portman  Square 
still  stands  the  scene  of  her  truest  enjoy- 
ments. There,  in  that  suite  of  saloons, 
were  assembled  all  tHkt  the  metropolis  con- 
tained of  learning,  wit,  fashion : — politi- 
cians, divines,  novelists,  poets,  dramatists, 
and  blues, — the  sage  and  dignified  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Carter  by  the  side  of  the  leader 
of  the  /on.  Lady  Townshend ;  bishops  and 
archbishops  mingling  in  easy  parlance  with 
Mrs.  Chapone,  or  with  Fanny  Burney,-^ 
and  prime  ministers  trifling  with  Mrs.  De- 
laney,  or  with  Mrs.  Boscawen.  Portman 
Square  was,  in  truth,  the  scene  of  all  that 
motley  collection;  for  at  Sandleford, — a 
place  which  has  passed  out  of  the  Montagu 
family,  having  been  sold  by  the  late  Lord 
Rokeby  to  Mr.  Chatteris, — she  held  a  dif« 
ferent  course.  There,  writing  to  her  sister, 
she  thanks  her  for  a  letter  which  had  re- 
freshed her  mind,  which,  whilst  deep  in 
accounts,  had  been ''  travelling  from  tnbs  of 
soap  to  firkins  of  butter,  and  from  thence  to 
chaldrons  of  coals."  But  in  Portman  Square 
she  was  herself  asain. 

In  1775,  the  death  of  her  husband  left 
her  a  widow,  at  the  age  of  fifty- five.  We 
may  suppose  that  her  tea-table  was  not  the 
less  cheerful  for  the  one  place  occupied  by 
a  grave  mathematician  being  left  vacant ; 
but  the  nucleus  of  that  unparalleled  soci- 
ety, of  which  the  fame  still  lingers  among 
the  lettered,  must  have  been  formed  in  Mr. 
Montagu's  lifetime.  Some  of  its  brightest 
ornaments  were,  indeed,  even  at  that  pe- 
riod, extinct  in  death.  Pulteney,  earl  of 
Bath,  between  whom  and  Mrs.  Montagu 
the  stupid  scribblers  of  the  day  (mistaking 
the  raillery  of  an  old  gallant  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  sallies  of  a  fair  and  flattered 
wit  on  the  other,  for  a  ierUiment)j  ascribed 
an  attachment  only  governed  by  ciroum- 
stances.  He  was  one  of  the  widow's  most 
ardent  votaries.  He  had  found  it  impos- 
sible, thus  he  wrote,  to  comply  with  Mrs. 
Montagu's  conditions  of  their  mutual  hap- 
piness, namely,  to  wait  for  her  until  the 
millennium  arrived ;  but  had  yielded  up  his 
spirit  at  an  advanced  age,  afier  his  buaj 
part  on  the  stage  of  life  was  played  out. 
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But  among  the  most  favored  of  Mrs.  Mod- 
taga's  friends  there  were  not  wanting  others, 
whose  admiration  of  her  accomplishments 
of  mind  and  person  were  construed  into  an 
attachment,  elevated  indeed  hy  respect,  yet 
partaking  of  the  tenderest  feelings  of  friend- 
ship. 

nut  let  ns  take  a  surrey  of  her  tea-tahle, 
and  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  those  who 
coarted  her  smiles  and  enhanced  her  fame. 

First,  as  in  gallantry  due,  for  the  ladies: 
Entering  at  an  early  hour, — ^for  she  had 
risen  at  five, — ^her  powdered  locks  turned 
hack  under  a  stately  cap  of  fine  lace, 
adorned  ?rith  puckered  riband  ;  her  shoul- 
ders covered  with  a  black  lace  mode ;  her 
snuff-box  in  one  hand,  and  a  poem,  sent  by 
some  stripling  author  for  approval  (and 
neither  hands  very  dean)  in  another,  steps 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.  Three  vears  was 
she  Mrs.  Montasu's  senior,  and  the  gravest 
respect  subsisted  between  them.  Y  et  the 
time  was  when  Mrs.  Carter,  learned  almost 
from  her  cradle,  and  the  daughter  of  a  cler- 
gyman at  Deal,  had  been  as  frolicsome  as 
ever  muse  or  maiden  could  be ;  the  days 
had  been,  when  the  grave  and  classical  laay 
had  written  to  a  friend  for  ^^  all  the  trum- 
pery tinsel  things  she  might  rummage  up," 
^^  for  all  the  gold  and  silver  lace  that  could 
be  found,"  to  enact  some  part  in  a  play ; 
and  her  rage  for  dancing  was  acknowledged 
by  herself.  It  is  not  easy  to  picture  to  one's 
self  Mrs.  Carter  walking  three  miles  to  an 
assembly, — dancing  nine  hours,  and  then 
walking  back  again  ;  nor  to  credit  her  sub- 
scribing to  the  Sandwich  balls :  but  so  it 
was :  and  one  can  conceive  that  the  same 
energy  that  procured  her  from  Dr.  Johnson 
the  praise  or  being  the  best  Greek  scholar 
that  he  knew,  may  have  gone  with  her  into 
her  diversions,  characterising  the  enthusi- 
astic mind  as  well  in  the  ball-room  as  in 
the  closet. 

Early  in  life,  Elizabeth  Carter  is  said  to 
have  formed  a  resolution  never  to  marry, 
and  at  an  advanced  period  she  received  tne 
questionable  honor  of  having  Hayley's  Tri- 
umphs of  Temper  dedicated  to  her,  in  '^  her 
triple  character  of  poet,  philosopher,  and 
old  maid  "  For  the  benefit  of  all  who  may 
be  disposed  to  form  resolutions  equally  rash, 
it  must,  however,  be  stated,  that  an  early 
disappointment  in  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man, to  whom  she  was  partly  engaged,  may 
have  influenced  her  decision.  Living  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  in  London,  amid  the 
best  society,  Mrs.  Carter  united  to  an  ear- 
nest, but  somewhat  stilted  piety,  a  sweet- 


ness of  manner,  sufficient  to  disarm  even 
Johnson,  whom  she  knew  in  his  earliest 
dawn  of  fame,  of  hid  rudeness.  His  for- 
bearance to  her  was  repaid  by  esteem  and 
confidence  on  her  part : — when,  in  his  de- 
cline of  health,  she  expressed  her  convic- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  his  religious  prin- 
ciples to  himself,  he  took  her  by  the  hand, 
exclaiming  earnestly,  ''  You  know  this  to 
be  true  I  and  testify  it  to  the  world  when  I 
am  gone."  A  fine  tribute  at  once  to  her 
friendship  to  himself,  and  her  influence 
over  others. 

Her  literary  fame  was  chiefly  founded 
upon  her  translation  of  Epictetus,  and  this 
one  work  sufficed,  as  it  well  may  do,  for  a 
lifetime.  For  of  all  her  other  literary 
efforts, — her  translations  from  the  French, 
and  the  Italian, — her  contributions  as  *' Eli- 
za" to  The  Genthmah*9  Mai/czine^ — her 
odes  and  elegies,  the  fame  thereof  has  long 
since  been  entombed  with  her  bones.  But 
she  acquired,  and  maintained,  a  hi^h  posi- 
tion as  a  woman  of  learning  and  piety. 
She  headed  the  great  band  of  modern 
saints,  and  her  mantle  descended  upon  Mrs. 
Hannah  More.  Herself  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Mrs.  Rowe, — whose  tomb  she  visited  as 
a  votary,  forty  years  after  her  death, — she 
has,  in  her  turn,  become  the  model  and 
saint  especial  of  all  godly  spinsters  who 
flourished  a  generation  or  two  back. 

She  presented,  in  truth,  one  of  the  fairest 
instances  of  the  respect,  influence,  and  con- 
sideration which  may  be  acquired  by  a  wo- 
man of  the  middle  ranks  f  her  grandfather 
having  been  a  farmer),  wiwout  the  gifts  of 
genius.  She  showed  how  much  industry, 
sood  sense,  and  a  conciliatory  disposition, 
dignify  the  position  of  literary  women, 
who,  it  must  be  avowed,  are  apt  to  dis- 
regard these  sober  attributes,  forming, 
as  they  do,  the  character  distinctively 
termed  "  respectable."  She  proved  how 
much  it  is  in  the  power  of  women  to  raise 
themselves  in  society,  and  to  obliterate 
those  barriers  of  rank,  of  which  we  justly 
complain  I  when  thev  keep  out  not  only  the 
idle  and  the  vulgar,  but  the  refined  and  cul- 
tured portion  of  the  middle  ranks. 

Between  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mrs.  Carter 
a  close  alliance  of  friendship  was  formed. 
They  travelled  together,  they  read  the  same 
worics,  they  admired  the  same  public  cha- 
racters. Their  correspondence  turned  chiefly 
upon  erudite  themes  ;  and  when  the  gay 
widow  mended  her  pen  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Carter,  she  put  aside  her  satire  and  her 
mirth,  and  poured  forth  disquisitions  upon 
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Cowley,  or  exchanged  opinions  upon  Thu- 
ojdides ;  and  such  and  so  similar  became 
their  tastes,  that  their  associates  soon  be- 
came the  same.  Mrs.  Carter,  it  is  true, 
did  not  particularly  affect  the  society  of 
men  of  letters  ;  she  made  character  one  of 
the  indispensable  requisites  to  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  dthonghMrs.  Montagu  was,in  this 
respect,  less  rigid,  the  general  atmosphere 
in  which  both  breathed  freely  was  that  of 
▼irtue  :  and  indeed,  the  lax  practice  which 
has  prevailed  during  late  years,  of  permit- 
ting genius  to  atone  for  vice,  was  unknown 
equally  in  the  choice  regions  of  Portman 
Square,  and  in  the  small  drawing  room  in 
Clarges  Street,  where  Mrs.  Carter  held  her 
court. 

Among  the  lettered  crew, — ^with  Lord 
Lyttleton  on  one  side,  Beattie  on  the  other, 
Horace  Walpole  occasionally,  and,  almost 
always,  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Vesey, 
whose  husband  had  been  the  friend  of 
Swift ; — whilst  Mrs.  Montagu  was  delight- 
ing the  circle  with  her  wit,  greater,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Beattie,  than  he  had  ever 
known  in  woman ;  whilst  Mrs.  Carter  strove 
to  introduce  into  the  discourse  subjects  of 
improvement,  and  Mrs.  Vesev  lent  the 
charm  of  a  good  listener  to  the  whole, — 
behold  !  there  steps  in  an  absent  scholar 
in  grey  stockings, — Mr.  Stillingfleet,  an 
author  now  long  forgotten,  or  only  remem- 
bered by  the  frequenters  of  old  book-stalls, 
where  the  student,  greedy  of  their  con- 
tents, turns  over  Dodsley's  Collection* 
There  he  may  find  some  original  pieces  by 
Benjamin  Stillingfleet.  Ola  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen  looked  on  and  laughed,  and,  in  his 
sailor-like  way,  gave  the  animated  circle 
the  name  of  the  Blue- stocking  Society ; 
declaring,  that  when  they  met,  ^'  it  was 
evidently  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  dressed 
assembly."  A  foreigner  of  distinction, 
taking  the  joke  literally,  the  epithet  bos 
bleu  became  proverbial,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
few  traces  of  that  agreeable  and  refined  so- 
ciety which  has  descended  to  our  own  times. 
For  the  circles  of  Portman  Square  had  the 
requisites  of  ease,  simplicity, — above  all, 
of  early  hours.  Mrs.  Montagu,  indeed, 
entertained  her  friends  with  splendid  hos- 
pitality when  they  met  at  dinner  ;  but  it 
was  understood  that  there  was,  on  the 
blue-stocking  evenings,  to  be  no  supper. 
The  assembly  broke  up  into  little  groups  ; 
there  was  no  display  either  of  dress,  or, 
what  is  far  more  offensive,  of  intellectual 
superiority.  Authors  were  not  called  upon 
to  read  their  works.  Fashion  had  her  share 


in  the  evening,  uid  even  nonsense  waa  re- 
ceived with  leniency.  That  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pythagoras,  is  the  mark  of  a  good 
education, — the  power  of  bearing  with  the 
unlettered, — ^was  there  possessed  in  perfec- 
tion. 

Among  the  many  lettered  and  elegant 
persons  who  lounged  about  the  spacious 
saloons,  one  is  received  with  peculiar  atten- 
tion, and  with  an  homage  from  Mrs.  Carter 
almost  reverential.  But,  whilst  he  bows 
low  to  her,  addressing  to  her  all  the  respects 
that  the  old  school  could  so  well  express, 
his  eyes  and  ears  are  absorbed  in  listening 
to,  looking  at,  Mrs.  Montagu,  whom  he 
addresses  as  the  ''  Madonna."  It  is  Lord 
Lyttleton.  At  the  period  when  the  Blue- 
stocking Society  was  in  its  prime,  he  was 
an  unhappy,  enthralled  man.  He  had  been 
unwise  enough  to  seek  a  successor  to  his 
''  Lucy  ;"  and  had  married  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich.  The  union 
was  infelicitous ;  and  the  world  thought 
that,  had  not  its  bonds  prevented.  Lord 
Lyttleton  would  have  sought  the  hand  of 
the  widow  of  Portman  Square.  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu seems  to  have  been  virtually  the  mo- 
ther of  his  children, — the  children  of 
"  Lucy,"  for  the  second  wife  left  none. 
"  Your  boy^  and  his  governor,"  writes  his 
lordship,  referrine  to  his  son,  the  after- 
wards infamous  Thomas,  lord  Lyttleton, 
"  are  perfectly  well."  "  Your  lordship's 
commendations  on  Mr.  Lyttleton,"  recipro- 
cates Mrs.  Montagu,  '^  not  only  make  me 
happy,  but  make  me  vain.  He  is  every  day 
going  on  to  complete  all  I  have  wished  and 
predicted  on  this  subject."  Her  letters  to 
the  young  man  are  filled  with  excellent 
advice,  and  characterized  a  kindness  truly 
maternal.  What  was  the  result  of  so  much 
counsel  and  of  such  fond  expectations,  is 
well  known  in  the  career  of  the  *^  bad  Lord 
Lyttleton." 

The  first  Lord  Lyttleton  was  seven  years 
Mrs.  Montagues  senior.  His  life  was  de- 
voted to  his  chief  work.  The  Reign  0/ Hen- 
ry 11.  y  and  on  that  he  built  his  claims  to 
fame.  The  friend  of  Bolingbroke,  Lord 
Lyttleton  had  known  the  perils  of  religions 
doubt ;  he  had  escaped  them,  and  his  his- 
torical work  teems  with  proofs  that  revela- 
tion was,  in  the  matured  period  of  his  life 
no  source  of  idle  speculation  to  him.  His 
great  accuracy,  both  in  the  materials  and 
the  style  of  his  history,  caused  it  to  be  the 
labor  of  many  years,  and  the  corrections  of 
his  work  are  said  to  have  cost  a  thousand 
pounds.    The  work,  one  of  standard  value, 
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received  its  meed  of  praise  at  its  publica- 
tion. Dr.  WartOQ  commended  the  disqui- 
sitions on  laws,  manners,  arts,  learning; 
Horace  VValpole  declared  that  it  was  a  book 
to  learn  bj  heart,  and  termed  it  '^  the  his- 
lory  of  oar  constitution,"  which  he  predicted 
would  last  much  longer  than  the  constitu- 
tion itself ;  Lord  Chesterfield  begged  the 
author  to  finish  his  third  volume,  which 
^'  he  hungered  after ;"  and  Bishop  War- 
burton  styled  it  '^  a  noble  morsel."  But 
the  highest  compliment  to  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  disinterested  tribute  of  Mr.  Hallam, 
who,  in  his  chapter  on  the  ''  Constitution 
of  England"  in  his  own  work  on  the  Middle 
Ages^  refers  frequently  to  Lyttleton^s  Hen- 
ry IL 

.  The  Monody  to  Lucy  had  won  this  accom- 
plished and  excellent  man  a  place  in  all 
female  hearts.  With  Mrs.  Carter  he  be- 
came acquainted  at  Lambeth  Palace,  where 
Archbishop  Seeker  threw  open  his  doors  to 
all  men  of  character  and  letters ;  and,  in 
their  literary  undertakings,  Mrs.  Carter 
and  Lord  Lyttleton  were  frequently  con- 
joined; and  Mrs.  Carter  lamented  his 
death  and  honored  his  memory  more  than 
that  of  any  of  her  lordly  friends. 

Mrs.  Montagu  was  still  more  sealous. 
Upon  the  publication  of  Johnson's  malig- 
nant life  of  Lyttleton  after  his  death,  she 
took  a  very  decided  part  against  the  for- 
midable doctor,  and  publicly  declared  that 
she  would  never  speak  to  him  again.  John- 
son called  her  *'  the  Queen  of  the  Blues," 
and  designated  Mr.  Pepys  her  ''  prime 
minister."  Party-spirit  ran  high.  At 
Streatham,  Johnson  called  out .  before  a 
large  company,  to  Mr.  Pepys,  ^'  Come 
forth,  man  !  What  have  you  to  say  against 
my  life  of  Lord  Lyttleton  ?  Come  forth^ 
man,  when  I  call  you  !"  And  then,  to  use 
the  terms  employed  by  Mrs.  Vesey,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Burney's  testimony,  '^  he  bul- 
lied him  into  a  quarrel"  on  the  subject. 

One  morning,  it  was  Mrs  Montagu's  lot 
to  encounter  the  lettered  savage  at  Streat- 
ham ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  had  then  made  a 
promise  to  Mrs.  Thrale  to  have  no  more 
quarrels  in  her  house.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  wrong ;  and  the  candor  of 
his  fierce,  but  not  petty  nature,  prevailed 
over  his  passions.  The  scene  that  ensued 
was  truly  diverting.  Mrs.  Montagu  was 
very  stately  ;  she  turned  away  from  John- 
son, and  would  scarcely  speak  to  him ; 
whilst  Johnson  surveyed  her  like  a  setter, 
longing  for  the  attack.  At  length  he  made 
op  to  her,  with  the    pacifying  address, 


"  WeU,  madam,  what's  become  of  your  fine 
new  house  ?  I  hear  no  more  of  it."  Mrs. 
Montagu  was  obliged  to  answer  him,  and 
soon  grew  frightened,  and  ''  became  as  civil 
as  ever."  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards  express- 
ed his  feelings  towards  Mrs.  Montagu  on 
this  occasion  to  a  mutual  friend,  by  saying, 
''  I  never  did  her  any  serious  harm,  nor 
would  I,  though  I  could  give  her  a  bite  ; 
though  she  must  provoke  me  much  first." 
The  fact  was,  that  Johnson  could  not  tolerate 
Mrs.  Montagu's  wit.  "  Mrs.  Montagu," 
said  Dr.  Beattie, .''  was  very  kind  to  him  ; 
but  Mrs.  Montagu  had  more  mi  than  any 
lady,  and  Johnson  could  not  bear  that  any 
one  should  be  thought  to  have  wit  but  him- 
self." ' 

Ai  the  tea-table  of  the  ^'  Queen  of  the 
Blues"  there  sat  one  who  coolly,  sneeringly, 
without  the  heat  of  Johnson,  but  with  infi- 
nitely a  deeper  taint  of  malevolence,  regard- 
ed Lord  Littleton  with  envy  or  contempt — 
it  is  difficidt  to  say  which.  This  was  Ho- 
race Walpole,  who,  in  spite  of  his  praise  of 
Lyttleton's  history,  called  his  lordship^s 
Dialogues  on  the  Dead  his  ^'  Dead  Dia- 
logues ;"  and  deemed  them  paltry  enough, 
the  style  a  mixture  of  bombast,  poetry,  and 
vulgarism;  nothing  new,  except  making 
people  talk  so  out  of  character  is  so . "  And, 
in  honest  truth,  the  judgment  of  posterity 
has  rather  confirmed  this  opinion,  whilst  it 
has  passed  a  high  tribute  on  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton's historical  work.  Another  truth  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  way  to  make  a 
man  unpopular  with  his  compeers  is  for  the 
women  to  adore  him. 

Among  the  best  of  Lyttleton's  qualities 
was  his  patronage  of  merit,  that  office 
which  seems  peculiarly  to  belong  to  the 
British  nobleman.  His  first  act,  on  being 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  was  to  offer  to  the 
learned  Joseph  Warton  his  chaplaincy.  *•*"  I 
shall  think  it  an  honor  to  my  scarf  if  you 
will  wear  it."  Thus  he  wrote.  His  seek- 
ing tho  acquaintance  of  Lardner,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  work  on  The  Credi- 
hility  of  Gospel  History,  proceeded  from 
his  admiration  of  his  talents ;  and,  as 
Lardner  was  stone  deaf,  their  conversation 
was  carried  on  in  writing.  The  friendship 
between  Lyttleton  and  Thomson  did  honor 
to  both,  and  the  kindness  shown  to  Beattie 
was  equally  creditable  to  Lyttleton. 

It  was  in  the  brilliant  sphere  of  the 
^  Queen  of  the  Blues'  that  Lord  Lyttleton 
first  encountered  the  then  pale  and  thought- 
poet,  whose  native  elegance  of  mind  gave 
to  a  person  not  graceful,  to  a  ''slouching 
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gait,'^  a  certain  refinement.  A  schoolmaster 
&om  the  obscure  hamlet  of  Lanrencekirk  in 
Kincardine,  the  son  of  a  small  retail  shop^ 
keeper,  Beattie  was  not  only  Natare^s  poet, 
bnt  Nature's  gentleman  ;  no  vices,  no  im- 
prudences, disfigured  his  beautiful  but  in- 
felicitous career.  In  the  ivy-covered  cottage 
in  which  his  youth  was  reared,  he  had  im- 
bibed early  lessons  of  a  piety  which  strength- 
ened with  his  years  ;  and  of  a  courtesy  which 
at  once  gladdened  his  humble  home,  and 
accorded  well  with  the  refined  society  of  the 
starry  hemisphere  of  **  the  Blues."  By  the 
banks  of  the  rivulet,  or  6tim,  fringed  with 
wild  roses,  which  dashed  by  his  humble 
home,  was  matured  that  poetic  temperament 
which  was  singularly  rewarded  by  admiring 
contemporaries.  In  the  parish-school  of 
Laurencekirk  was  his  first  love  for  the  clas- 
sics awakened ;  and  here  he  acquired,  among 
his  young  companions,  the  name  of  ''the 
Poet."  But  his  storehouse  lay  in  that  love- 
ly scenery  of  his  fatherland, — there,  writes 
his  friend  and  biographer,  Sir  William 
Forbes,  **  he  had  a  never-failing  resource  ;'* 
and  in  the  seclusion  of  a  deeply  wooded 
glen  were  his  first  essays  in  poetry  conceiv- 
ed and  written. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  violence  of 
the  transition  to  the  polished  circles  of  Lon- 
don ;  Beattie  had,  indeed,  when  he  fijrst 
entered  these  tabooed  precincts,  attained 
something  like  a  position  in  society.  He 
began  life  as  a  village  schoolmaster  in  the 
obscure  village  of  Fordoun,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampians  ;  and  here  he  also  fulfilled 
the  office  of  precentor,  or  parish-clerk. 
Around  him  there  was  no  society,  excepting 
that  of  an  honest,  and,  in  Scotland,  not 
illiterate  peasantry  ;  and  of  the  parish  cler- 
gyman, where  he  found  a  more  congenial 
converse  :  but  he  communed  there  with  na- 
ture, and  was  happy.  In  after- times  his 
heart  revealed  those  simple  scenes  and 
haunts : — 

Mine  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  down. 
Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave, 

With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrewn. 
Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave. 

By  an  accident,  however,  he  was  drawn 
from  his  obscurity.  One  day,  Mr.  Grarden, 
afterwards  Lord  Ganestoun,  who  happened 
to  be  living  in  that  neighborhood,  <liscover- 
ed  the  poet  in  his  favorite  glen,  writing. 
Mr.  Garden  was  a  man  of  discernment  and 
kindness  ;  he  took  the  young  schoolmaster 
under  his  protection,  and  the  subsequent 
&te  of  Beattie  was  determined. 


At  Fordoun,  Beattie  enjoyed  the  soeiety 
of  the  singular  Lord  Monboddo,  author  of 
the  forgotten  work  entitled  Ancient  Meti^ 
physics.  From  that  retired  village  Beattie 
was  eventually  transplanted  to  Aberdeen, 
and  raised  from  his  occupation  as  a  school- 
master to  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy,— a  rare  transition,  but  one  which 
the  result  proved  to  have  been  justified  by 
the  great  merits  of  the  humble  poet  and 
schoolmaster. 

It  was  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a 
friend,  whose  acquaintance  he  formed  at 
Aberdeen,  that  Beattie  first  knew  Mrs. 
Montagu.  One  can  hardly  picture  her  to 
one's  mind  in  the  cultivated  but  frigid  at- 
mosphere of  an  Edinburgh  coterie,  surround- 
ed by  philosophers  speaking  broad  Scotch, 
— discoursing  with  Presbyterian  minisiers ; 
but  so  it  was,  for  the  name  of  Gregory  stood 
high  in  the  list  of  her  honored  friends,  and 
in  his  delightful  society  she  ^st  learned  to 
estimate  the  modest  worth  of  Beattie.  No 
personal  acquaintance  took  place,  however, 
until  the  poet  visited  the  metropolis.  He 
was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  in  1771,  and, 
it  seems,  strange  to  say,  was,  even  at  that 
mature  age,  wholly  ignorant  of  those  charms 
and  splendors  which  our  Capital  affords.  He 
was  soon  initiated  into  some  of  its  most 
agreeable  resources,  passed  several  days 
with  Johnson,  visited  Garrick  and  Arm- 
strong, and  formed  with  Lyttleton  a  friend- 
ship that  only  ceased  with  their  lives- 

Beattie  must  have  been,  at  this  period  of 
his  life,  a  most  interesting,  nof  to  say  cap- 
tivating, personage.  We  have  talked  of  his 
"slouching  gait,"  and  we  may  conceive,  wiA 
little  difficulty,  the  effect  of  his  Scottish 
accent  and  idiom.  But  let  us  remember 
those  features  as  depicted  by  the  pencil  of 
Reynolds, — sharp  and  expressive,  and  im« 
parting  that  undefinable  idea  of  refinement 
which  many  hiindsomer  faces  want !  Let 
us  recall  his  black  and  piercing^eyes,  "  with 
an  expression  of  sensibility  bordering  on 
melancholy"  when  in  repose,  but  brighten-  ' 
ing  into  animation  when  he  addressed  those 
whom  he  loved.  He  afterwards — I  grieve 
to  say  it  of  any  poet — grew  corpulent ;  but 
at  this  time  he  carried  with  him  to  those 
levees  of  talent  a  spare  person,  and  the  rare 
qualities  of  a  mind  which  I  shall  briefly 
characterise. 

His  imagination  was,  perhaps,  subservi- 
ent to  his  taste.  The  cultivation  of  bis 
mind  had  been  carried  almost  to  what  hu* 
man  nature  can  conceive  of  perfection,  his 
chief  acquirements  being  in  moral  sotenee. 
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As  a  professor,  he  was  revered ;  as  a  friend 
and  companion,  fondly  cherished.  In  lite- 
rature he  held  an  eminent  place.  The 
deepest  piety,  a  true  sensibility  and  gentle- 
ness, and  a  humility  sincere  as  it  was  rare, 
softened  and  elevated  all  his  mental  attri- 
Imtes. 

As  the  poet  joined  in  the  chequered  sode- 
tv  of  those  gay  saloons,  all,  but  especially 
the  sympathetic  fair,  might  remark  that  he 
was  not  happy.  A  cankering  tmre  pursued 
him.  His  wtfe — erst  Miss  Mary  Dun,  whom 
he  had  married  for  love — was  deranged ; 
indeed,  so  wayward  had  been  her  temper, 
that  the  open  outbreak  of  her  disorder  was 
almost  a  relief  to  her  sorrowing  husband. 
He  had  watched  her  in  every  Bt&ee  of  that 
harrowin?  malady,  and  then,  finding  all 
remedies  nopeless,  he  endeavored  to  procure 
her  every  alleviation.  Their  union  was  not 
childless,  but  two  sons,  perhaps  mercifully, 
died  long  before  their  father. 

Suffering  under  this  silent  sorrow,  Beattie 
first  visited  London,  where  all  home  troubles 
seem,  in  the  busy  haunts  9f  men,  so  imper- 
tinent,— where  few,  perhaps,  knew,  fewer 
eared  to  know,  that  he  had  a  wife, — and 
where  any  loss  that  does  not  affect  the 
maintenance  of  an  establishment  is  talked 
of  so  lightly.  At  all  events,  people  should 
put  off  their  sorrows  till  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son ;  grief  is  quite  out  of  place  while  the 
opera  lasts.  So  think  people  now,  and  so, 
in  all  probability,  thought  they  then. 

But  whilst  the  minstrel,  courted  and  in- 
vited, sits  at  Mrs.  Montagu's  dinner-table, 
or  wanders  amid  the  less  exclusive  evening 
meetings  of  ^'the  Blues,"  there  enters  a  lady, 
before  whom  the  doors  are  thrown  wide 
open,  and  the  lofty  name  resounds  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  hostess  advances 
even  to  the  very  vestibule  to  welcome  her 
fuest,  and  the  exclamation,  "  My -dear  ma- 
dam, you  do  me  much  honor !"  falls  from 
the  lips  even  of  the  Queen  of  the  Blues* 
The  flattered  stranger  is  "  the  great  Duchess 
of  Portland,"  as  she  was  oallecT, — the  female 
Mecsenas  of  her  day.  Inheriting  from  her 
father,  the  son  of  the  minister  Harley,  a 
noble  estate,  that  of  Bulstrode  in  Bucking- 
hamshire,— ^from  her  mother,  Lady  Henri- 
etta Cavendish,  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle, 
a  princely  fortune, — ^married,  in  early  life,  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  this  lady  devoted  her 
days  to  literature  and  tfirtu.  Her  house 
was  the  resort  of  the  really  ereat :  she  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  in  forming  her  cele- 
brated collections ;  whilst  to  the  publie  she 
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discharged  a  sacred  duty  in  securing  to  them 
the  Harieian  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to  her 
by  her  father  and  grandfather,  and  placing 
them  in  the  British  Museum.  Her  temper 
was  cheerful,  her  disposition  liberal :  let  one 
little  anecdote,  the  best  tribute  to  her  me- 
mory, be  given.  When  Dr.  Beattie  visited 
her  at  Bulstrode,  he  was  surprised,  one  day, 
at  being  summoned  to  speak  with  the  duch- 
ess in  private:  he  obeyed.  The  duchess 
then,  with  infinite  delicacy,  regretted  the 
great  expense  to  which  he  must  have  been 
ut  in  visiting  England,  and  requested  that 
e  would  accept  what  she  called  a  "  trifle," 
— ^a  note  for  a  hundred  pounds.  Beattie 
declined  her  proposal,  but  was  gratified,  and 
not,  as  a  weaker  man  would  have  been, 
pained,  by  the  well-meant  and  munificent 
offering.  And  few  persons  could,  perhaps, 
have  perforiped  the  delicate  part  of  a  bene- 
factress so  well  as  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 
Her  countenance  is  deswibed  as  being  full 
of  sweetness  and  intelligence  ;  her  person, 
of  dignity.  "  I  found  her,"  says  Miss  Bur- 
ney,  "  very  charming,  high-bred,  courteous, 
sensible,  and  spiritual ;  not  merely  free 
from  pride,  but  free  from  affability — ^its 
most  mortifying  deputy." 

Long  lingered  many  of  these  famed  guests 
in  the  saloons  of  Montagu  House,  but,  by 
degrees,  death  thinned  their  ranke.  First, 
in  1773,  w^  hear  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  '^  state 
of  health  being  very  indifferent ;  she  com- 
plains of  a  feverish  attack,  which  had 
haunted  her  the  greatest  part  of  the  sum- 
mer." Is,  then,  the  empress  of  all  hearts — 
the  star  of  the  west — the  good,  the  erudite, 
the  still  gay,  still  blessed  one,  hastening  to 
her  last  home  ?  No,  she  is  only  heart-sick 
for  the  death  of  her  friend.  Lord  Lyttleton. 
Next — it  is  true,  many  years  afterwards,  in 
1785 — ^we  find  Dr.  Beattie  recording  the 
virtues  of  the  great  duchess.  She,  too,  ia 
gone.  The  splendors  of  Bulstrode  are  oeiH 
tred  in  her  faneral.  Her  cabinet  of  curi- 
osities beholds  her  no  more.  ^*  I  had  flat- 
tered myself,"  writes  Beattie,  "  that  great 
ornament  of  her  sex  would  have  lived  for 
many  years  ;"  but  he  was  mistaken.  He 
lived  to  mourn  over  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu at  a  good  old  age — fourscore.  For 
years  before  a  failure  in  eyesight  had  made 
writing  very  painful  to  her,  but  her.vivacity, 
and  a  singular  charm  of  manner,  are  said  to 
have  been  retained  to  the  last.  Her  long 
and  one  might  suppose,  happy  life,  ended 
with  the  oSntury.  The  year  1800  saw  her 
not.  She  expired  in  1799,  having  lived  to 
see  many  flourishing  and  younger  trees  felled 
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by  death  before  her.  In  March,  Dr.  Beattie 
sorrowed  for  her ;  in  April,  a  stroke  of  palsy 
took  a^ay  his  speech  for  eight  days.  Death 
hovered  over  his  couch  long,  but  forbore  to 
strike  the  final  blow  until  the  month  of  June, 
1803 ;  for  a  year  previously  he  had  been 
altogether  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
This  was  not  all :  that  sensitive  and  delicate 
mind  had  been  broken  down  by  domestic 
sorrow :  and  it  is  believed,  not  being  denied 
by  Sir  William  Forbes^  that  the  pious,  the 
gentle,  the  heaven-aspiring  minstrel,  solac- 
ed, or  strove  to  solace,  those  inward  cares 
with  wine .  "I  never,"  says  his  biographer, 
^^  saw  him  so  much  affected  by  it  as  to  be 
unfitted  for  business  or  conversation," — a 
sad  admission. 

Mrs.  Carter  still  existed:  most  of  her 
contemporaries  were  gone.  Mrs.  Montagu, 
during  her  own  decline,  had  touchingly 
written  to  her  old  friend  that  "  her  sight  was 
now  almost  entirely  gone,  but  that  one  of 
its  latest  uses  would  De  to  write  to  her." 
But  now  this  communication  was  silent,  that 
hand  was  cold.  Surrounded,  however,  by 
friends  who  loved  her,  Elizabeth  Carter 


closed  her  cloudless  career.  Her  inteUects 
remained  unimpaired,  and  deafness  seemed 
the  sole  inconvenience  which  old  age 
brought  to  her.  There  are  those  who  re- 
member still  chatting  with  her  in  her  room 
in  Clarges  Street,  ^1  around  her  in  much 
disorder,  and  even  dirt ;  but  the  old,  de- 
caying trunk  still  firm,  seemingly.  She 
was  not,  however,  immortal,  and  the  year 
1805  closed  her  career.  And,  perhaps, 
whilst  the  ink  with  which  we  record  that 
event  is  not  dry,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it 
is  not  very  probable  that  we  shall  see  in 
our  days  such  women  again.  They  were 
beings  of  a  high  stamp,  indeed,  coined 
with  no  alloy  of  littleness  or  envy.  They 
had  none  of  the  perversity  nor  daringness  of 
the  esprits  forts;  and  whilst  their  minds 
were  masculine,  their  manners  were  gentle. 
Long,  long  will  it  be  before  the  "  Blues"  can 
look  for  another  such  a  queen ;  and  could 
she,  and  would  she,  arise,  where  could  she 
look  for  such  subjects  as  those  who  thronged 
at  the  bidding  of  Mrs.  Montagu  to  Portman 
Square } 


From  the   Edinbnrfli   Review. 


LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GIRONDINS. 
HUtoire  dea  Girondins*     Par  M.  A.  de  Lamartine  :  Paris,  1847.     8  vols.  8vo. 


Public  expectation  could  not  fail  to  be 
greatly  raised,  when  it  was  announced  that 
M.  de  Lamartine  was  employed  in  writing 
the  history  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
men,  by  whom  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
periods  and  parties  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  most  distinguished.  Little  doubt 
oould  exist  that  the  labors  of  such  a  writer 
would  produce  a  striking  and  attractive 
work.  But  there  were  some  who  expected 
that  M.  de  Lamartine's  history  would  still 
more  interest,  and  possibly  instruct  his 
countrymen,  by  offering  a  view  of  the  Revo- 
lution very  different  in  its  political  bearing 
from  that,  in  which  it  has  been  the  tendency 
of  recent  writers  to  represent,  and  of  the 
French  public  in  general  to  regard  it. 
Though  an  adherent  of  the  existing  dynasty 
and  institutions,  though  in  fact  at  present  a 
member  of  a  liberal  opposition*  fet  M.  de 
Lamartine's  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
Borne  and  the  romantic  character  of  his 


writings,  together  with  the  personal  assod- 
ations  which  belong  to  religious  and  lite- 
rary sympathies,  have  throughout  the  vicis- 
situdes of  politics  enabled  him  to  continue 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  party  most 
opposed  to  the  Revolution  and  its  results. 
The  Faubourg  St.  Germain  regarded  him 
as  a  man  whose  conclusions  and  votes 
were  mischievous :  but  whose  writings  and 
speeches  were  calculated  to  serve  their 
cause,  by  fostering  a  spirit  opposed  to  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  modern  France. 
They  trusted  that,  even  if  he  did  not  ven- 
ture openly  to  assail  tbe  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  defend  the  ancten  rigime^ 
a  sentimental  and  imaginative  writer  could 
not  tell  the  tale  of  those  times  without  ex- 
citing sympathy  in  behalf  of  those  who  had 
fallen  victims  to  their  devotion  to  the  altar 
and  the  throne,  and  arousing  indignation 
against  the  cause  that  was  soiled  by  the 
irreligion  and  atrodties  of  the  Commona 
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and  the  Jaoobins.  They  hoped  that  while 
the  massacres  of  September,  the  various 
horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the 
enormities  of  Lyons  and  Nantes,  would  be 
portrayed  with  fearful  distinctness,  the 
poetical  historian  would  depict  in  the  most 
brilliant  colors  the  chivalrous  constancy 
of  the  aristocracy,  would  exert  his  tragic 
powers  in  describing  the  sufferings  and  cou- 
rage of  the  Royal  Family,  and  immortalize 
in  glowing  narrative  the  heroic  deeds  done 
in  La  Vendue. 

The  opposite  party  agreed  in  expecting 
very  much  the  same  results  from  the  pencU 
of  M.  de  Lamartii^.     Never  were  general 
anticipations  more  signally  disappointed. 
The  tale  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolution 
is  told  with  pathetic  splendor  by  M.  de 
Lamartine :    every  incident  of  suffering, 
every  act  of  courage,  elicits  his  generous 
sympathy.     But  his  heart  is  with  the  Revo- 
lution throughout  all  its  phases.     While 
he  marks  and  condemns  its  crimes  and  ex- 
cesses with  strict  justice,  his  master  feelr 
ings  are  a  deep  conviction  of  its  paramount 
necessity  and  rectitude,  and  a  patriotic 
pride  in  its  triumph  over  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign  foes.     He  has  no  regrets  for  the 
ancient  institutions  of  France,  but  sees  in 
their  downfall  the  triumph  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  reason.     His  imagina-' 
tion,  instead  of  lingering  amid  the  ruins  of 
monarchy  and  feudality,  contemplates  with 
evident  predilection  of  the  visions  of  the 
republic.     Far  from  branding  the  Revolu- 
tion with  a  general  character  of  irreligion, 
on  account  of  the  excesses  of  the  mob  or  of 
some  few  crazy  fanatics  of  infidelity,  he  is 
rather  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  move- 
ment as  one  of  a  religious  nature,  having 
its  origin  in  a  deep,  dim,  but  sincere  deter- 
mination to  realize  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
in  the  arrangements  of  society  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  government.     The  opponents 
of  the  Revolution  he  judges  with  mild  for- 
bearance ;  but  he  still  judges  them,  in  order 
to  condemn  them  as  men  who  withstood  the 
right.     The  very  sympathy  which  he  ex- 
presses and  excites  in  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Family  by  the  minute  description  of  their 
Bufferings,   their  affection,   and  their  pa- 
tience, renders  more  damaging  to  the  royal 
cause  the  stern  impartiality  with  which  he 
criticises  their  acts,  delineates  their  cha- 
racters, and  denounces  their  misconduct,  as 
the  main  cause  of  the  calamities  in  which 
both  themselves  and  their  country  became 
BO  fatally  involved.     The  real  heroes  of  his 
story  are  the  individuals  who  promoted  the 


Revolution  with  the  greatest  vigor,  and 
followed  out  its  principles  with  the  sternest 
determination  to  their  most  extreme  con- 
sequences. £vbn  the  party  whose  for- 
tunes he  has  made  the  nominal  subject  of 
his  narrative  are  too  pale  a  type  of  re- 
publican enthusiasm  and  energy  to  satisfy 
his  daring  fancy.  From  first  to  last,  the 
principal  personage  of  the  drama  is  Robes- 
pierre. On  him  the  reader's  attention  is 
gradually  concentrated  more  and  more,  as 
on  the  living  emblem  of  the  Revolution,  of 
its  principle,  of  its  energy,  of  its  moral 
grandeur,  and  of  the  exces^s  by  which  that 
grandeur  was  chequered  ;  and  with  his  fall 
the  narrative  ends  as  with  the  cessation  of 
all  that  could  give  an  interest  in  its  story* 

The  appearance  of  a  work  of  a  character 
and  tendency  so  absolutely  the  reverse  of 
all  that  had  been  anticipated  from  the  au- 
thor, while  its  literary  merits  surpassed 
even  the  most  favorable  expectations, 
could  not  fail  to  create  an  extraordinary 
sensation  in  France.  No  work  that  has 
appeared  in  our  day  seems  to  have  created 
such  a  ferment  in  Paris.  The  Royalists, 
and  all  who,  without  being  actually  sup- 
porters of  the  ancient  dynasty  and  order  of 
things,  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution,  siirank  at  the 
deadly  wound  inflicted  on  their  feelings  and 
their  cause  by  what  they  had  deemed  a 
friendly  hand.  The  Christian  poet  seemed 
to  carry  away  religion  and  sentiment  from 
their  ranks  into  those  of  their  opponents. 
The  adherents  of  the  Revolution  hailed 
with  joy  and  gratitude  the  unexpected  ao* 
cession  of  a  new  and  potent  ally.  Dis- 
countenanced by  Conservative  opinion,  and 
denounced  by  his  old  friends  of  the  Fau- 
bourg, M.  de  Lamartine  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  general  acknowledgments  with  which 
his  countrymen  have  received  his  vindica- 
tion of  the  national  character,  and  hia' 
justification  of  the  spirit  which  the  Revo- 
lution has  made  the  spirit  of  the  French 
people. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  adven- 
titious causes  of  a  momentary  notoriety, 
the  History  of  the  Girondins  is  a  work  that 
possesses  solid  claims  to  a  more  durable 
and  extensive  reputation.  We  cannot  re- 
ceive it  as  a  satisfactory  history  of  the 
period  of  which  it  treats.  In  fact  tho 
author,  though  he  has  given  it  the  name  of 
a  ''  history,''  is  content  that  it  should  be 
classed  in  a  humbler  category.  ^'As  for 
the  title  of  this  book,"  he  says  in  his  pre- 
face, '^  we  have  only  adopted  it  for  want  oC 
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any  other  word  to  designate  a  narratiye. 
This  book  has  none  of  the  pretensions  of 
history,  and  must  not  assume  its  dignity. 
It  ifi  an  intermediate  work  between  history 
and  memoirs.  Events  occnpy  in  it  a  sub- 
ordinate place  to  men  and  ideas.  It  is  fnll 
of  personal  details.  These  details  are  the 
physiognomy  of  characters :  it  is  through 
them  Uiat  the  latter  impress  themselves  on 
the  imagination.  Great  writers  have  al- 
ready written  the  ehronicles  of  this  memo- 
rable epoch.  Others  will  ere  long  write 
them.  It  will  be  doing  us  injustice  to  com- 
pare us  with  than.  They  have  produced, 
or  will  produce,  the  history  of  an  age  :  we 
have  produced  nothing  but  a  study  of  a 

Soup  of  men,  and  of  some  months  of  the 
evolution." 

With  this  scheme  of  his  work  before  him, 
M.  de  Lamartine  has  not  thou^t  it  neces- 
sary to  give  a  detailed  record  of  all  the 
•rents  of  the  period.  He  assumes  that 
liis  reader  has  already  acquired  this  know- 1 


though,^*  he  says, ''  we  have  not  encumber- 
ed the  narrative  with  notes,  with  referenoeSy 
and  with  pieces  jusHficatives,  there  is  not 
one  of  our  statements  whidi  is  not  authorized 
either  by  authentic  memoirs,  or  by  unpub- 
lished memoirs,  or  by  autograph  corres- 
pondence, which  the  fsmilies  of  the  princi- 
pal personages  have  been  pleased  to  con- 
fide to  us,  or  by  oral  and  trustworthy  infor- 
mation collected  from  the  lips  of  the  last 
survivors  of  this  great  epoch.'*  The  con- 
sequence of  this  indisposition  to  encumber 
the  story  with  the  ordinary  prooft  of  his- 
torical accuracy  is,  that  when  we  get  be- 
yond the  most  familiar  incidents,  we  never 
know  the  value  of  a  single  statement  that  is  * 
made ;  for  instance,  whether  it  is  derived 
from  most  intelligent  and  impartial  witnes- 
seB,  or  from  the  most  discredited  and  heated 
partisans ;  whether  it  is  capable  of  being  sun- 
ported  by  a  reference  to  some  indisputable 
and  acknowledged  authority,  or  rests  en- 
tirely on  the  private  conversation  or  letter 
ledge  from  other  sources.  Relying  on  this  |  of  some  survivor  of  the  Revolution,  whose 
he  has  not,  as  he  tells  us,  scrupled  in  some; good  faith  or  judgment  it  is  possible  that 


instances  to  heighten  the  effect  by  neglect- 
ing the  exact  order  of  time.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  such  omissions 
and  inversions  are  accompanied  by  more 
serious  defects,  which  impair  our  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  and  oonse- 


§  articular  circumstances  may  have  led  M. 
e  Lamartine  to  over-estimate.  This  iB  a 
fault  peculiarly  to  be  regretted  in  an  au- 
thor, whose  poetioal  reputation  lays  him 
open  to  the  imputation  of  not  being  much 
in  the  habit  of   investigating  closely,  or 


quently  in  the  justice  of  the  views  based  ■  weighing  accurately,  the  evidences  of  hia- 
upon  It.  The  intermediate  position  be-|torieal  facts:  and  the  very  character  of 
tween  history  and  memoirs  which  the  au-  J  whose  work  suggests  the  suspicion  that  he 
ihor  would  assume  for  his  work  is  one  which,  may  have  been  ready  to  Uike  on  insufficient 
unfortunately,  posseBses  the  claims  of  nei- 1  evidence  any  striking  statement  that  would 
ther,  as  an  authority  oonoeming  matters  of  |  heighten  the  effect  of  his  narrative,  or  bear 
fkct.  Its  statements  are  not  given,  as  in ,  out  the  view  which  he  has  formed  of  the 
memoirs,  on  the  author's  personal  know- !  character  of  some  remarkable  individual, 
ledge ;  nor  are  they  drawn,  as  in  a  trust-  M.  de  Lamartine  promises  that,  after  a 
worthy  history,  from  original  acoounts  of  a ;  while,  in  case  any  of  his  statements  should 
known  and  authentic  character.  Incidents,  >  be  assailed,  he  will  support  them  by  a  masa 
whidi  ^ve  an  entirdy  new  aspect  to  some '  of  proof.  We  would  impress  on  him 
of  the  principal  persons,  and  to  some  even  that  this  is  a  duty,  which,  even  with- 
of  the  most  important  events  of  the  period,  out  any  call  of  self-defence,  it  is  incumbent 
are  stated  on  the  authority  of  no  published ,  on  him  to  discharge,  in  order  to  stamp  on 
work,  or  accessible  record  (in  which  ease  the  very  face  of  his  history  those  outward 
the  authenticity  or  value  of  the  statement  and  visible  signs  of  conscientious  and  labo- 
could  have  been  tested),  but  simply  on  rious  truthfulness,  whidi  can  alone  invest  it 
that  of  private  documents^  which  the  reader  j  with  permanent  utility  and  reputation, 
baa  no  means  of  examining  for  himself, — of,  But  accuracy,  unfortunately,  is  not  one 
conversations  with  unnamed  individuals,  the  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  qualifications  for 
trostworihiness  as  well  as  the  effect  of  whose  ■  writing  history.  Those  who  are  most  con- 
eridenee  we  are  ohliged  to  take  entirely  on !  versant  with  the  events  of  the  Revolution 
credit  from  our  author.  We  have  not  the '  accuse  him  of  frequent  exaggeration.  Imi- 
blightest  distrust  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  as-  tating  a  habit  of  the  ancient  historians, 
mirance  that  he  has  made  a  most  scrupulous  whidi  is  not  permitted  by  the  present  canons 
imvcBtigation  into  the  statements  frt>m  which  of  historical  propriety,  he  does  not  scruple 
Ua  nairative  has  been  prepared.    '*  Al- .  to  embody  htt  own  conception  of  the  feel- 
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ings  of  the  Tarious  pereonageii  of  his  narra- 
tiTO  in  imaginary  speeclieB,  whick  he  puts 
into  their  mouths.  In  some  instances  an 
ordinary  accjuaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  Revolution  exposes  inaccuracies  which 
are  not  to  he  attributed  to  any  bias  or  mis- 
oonoeption,  hut  to  sheer  carelessness.  But 
even  with  these  very  serious  defects,  this 
work  remains  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Revolution.  Im- 
perfect as  a  history,  it  is  a  striking  and 
instructive  historical  study.  It  brings  be- 
fore us  that  most  stirring  and  important 
period  with  a  clearness  and  vividness  that 
all  previous  descriptions,  except  some  of 
Carlyle's,  have  faijed  to  realize :  it  presents 
us  on  the  same  page  with  distinct,  highly- 
finished  sketches  of  the  principal  actors, 
and  with  a  careful  and  deliberate  judgment 
on  the  causel,  the  nature,  and  consequences 
of  the  events.  These  are  the  objects  at 
which  the  author  has  evidently  aimed  ;  and 
he  has,  in  our  opinion,  attained  them  with 

g eater  success  than  any  other  writer  on  the 
evolution.  Skill  and  power  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  remarkable  scenes  and  incidents 
was  an  excellence  vrhicAx  M.  de  Lamartine^s 
descriptive  powers  gave  us  reason  to  anti- 
cipate: and,  he  has  combined  this  excel- 
lence with  more  discrimination  and  justice 
in  his  estimate  of  characters  and  events 
than  we  were  prepared  for.  Though  occa- 
sionally too  apt  to  judse  one  man  somewhat 
too  harshly,  or  to  elevate  another  into  a 
species  of  imaginary  hero — though  often 
bewildered  bv  the  vastness  of  the  subject, 
or  mbled  by  nis  own  ardent  temperament — 
M.  de  Lamartine  seems  to  us  on  the  whole 
to  have  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Revolution  a  more  candid  spirit  and  more 
wholeltome  sympathies,  than  any  preceding 
writer.  It  is  a  great  and  rare  merit  in  a 
Frenchman  writing  on  that  subject  in  the 
present  day,  to  be  able  on  the  one  hand  to 
appreciate  the  nrandeur  and  justice  of  the 
Revolution  wiuiout  silencing  the  sugges- 
tions of  human  feeling  and  the  simple^ic- 
tates  of  morality :  ana  on  the  other  to  give 
Ml  scope  to  pity  and  justice  towards  indi- 
viduals without  allowing  those  sentiments 
to  abate  the  ardor  of  his  sympathy  with 
that  succession  of  efibrts  by  which,  at  an 
immense  oost  of  personal  suffering  and 
wron£,  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a  great 
peop&  were  scoured. 

I'he  period  comprised  in  these  eight 
volumes  is  the  most  eventful  period  of  the 
Revolution.  The  author  selected  an  incor- 
reet  designation  when  he  called  his  work  a 


"  History  of  the  Girondins.*'  The  diarac- 
ters  and  fortunes  of  the  particular  body  of 
men  known  by  that  appellation  in  no  res- 
pect form  the  sole  or  even  principal  subject 
of  the  work.  No  especial  pains  are  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  of  their  policy  and  posi-* 
tion.  Instead  of  being  brought  into  a  more 
prominent  position  from  that  which  they 
have  occupied  in  previous  histories,  or  being 
invested  with  any  peculiar  interest,  they  are 
thrown  rather  more  into  the  back-ground, 
and,  if  anything,  deprived  of  their  real  im- 
portance and  consideration.  The  existence 
of  their  party  does  not  even  mark  the  chro- 
nologicai  limits  of  the  work.  The  narrative 
commences  before  their  rise,  and  is  con- 
tinued long  after  their  disappearance.  It 
might  with  much  more  propriety  be  called 
a  Hbtory  of  Robespierre  than  of  the  Giron- 
dins  ;  but  it  would  most  accurately  be 
described  as  the  ''History  of  the  Rise  <^  th« 
Frenefa  Republic."  It  comprises  the  pe- 
riod  commencing  with  the  establieliment  of 
the  Constitution  of  1791  ;  continuing 
through  the  various  occurrences  that  led  to 
the  downfall  of  that  Constitution,  the 
foundation  of  a  Republic  in  its  plaoe,  the 
strt^les  of  factions  in  the  Convention,  the 
graouil  consolidation  of  powet  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  and 
closing  with  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Aft^ 
this  begins  the  seoond  period  :  which  may 
properly  be  designated  as  that  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Republic. 

The  narrative  of  this  period  is  prefaced 
by  a  review  '(tf  the  state  of  affairs  at  its 
commencement,  and  an  account  of  some 
events  which  immediatelv  preceded  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1791,  and 
determined  its  fate,  even  before  it  came 
into  being.  The  death  of  Mirabeau  in  the 
April  of  that  year  deprived  France  of  the 
only  statesman  who  possessed  the  capacity 
to  guide  his  country  through  ihe  Revolu- 
tion, and  enjoyed  the  amount  of  publie 
confidence,  whieh  is  an  equally  necessary 
condition  for  success.  We  cannot  concur 
with  M.  de  Lamartine,  that  the  energies 
and  utilitv  of  Mirabeau  were  exhausted  : 
and  that  his  efforts  to  give  stability  to  the 
new  institutions  of  his  country  must  have 
failed.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  popular 
fickleness  and  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
revolutionary  reputations,  the  first  want  of 
the  public  is  a  leader :  and,  when  a  man 
of  Mirabeau's  genius  had  actually  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  as  its  habitual  leader, 
a  moral  power  had  been  created  which 
might,  perhaps^  have  arrested  or  diverted 
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even  the  moyement  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. His  death  left  the  Assemhly  in  a 
state  of  disorganization,  which  continued 
during  the  remaining  months  of  its  exist- 
ence. Among  the  various  subordinate 
orators  to  whom  the  removal  of  their  chief 
gave  a  momentary  superiority,  the  fore- 
most place  fell  to  the  amiable  and  pure- 
minded  Bamave,  who,  without  anv  of 
the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  possessed  the 
merit  of  a  clear  and  effective  style  of  speak- 
ing. 

**  Still  in  the  shade  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
kadere  of  the  National  Assembly,  a  man  almost 
unknown  began  to  bestir  himself,  moved  by 
unquiet  thoughts  that  seemed  id  forbid  him  si- 
lence and  repose  :  on  every  occasion  he  tried  to 
speak,  and  attacked  every  speaker  indifierentlv, 
even  Mirabeau.  Hurled  from  the  tribune,  he 
mounted  it  a^ain  the  next  day :  humbled  by  sar- 
casms, stifled  by  murmurs,  disavowed  by  all 
parties,  lost  to  sight  amid  the  great  athletes  who 
fixed  the  public  attention,  be  was  ever  beaten, 
never  wearied.  You  might  have  said  that  some 
secret  and  prophetic  eenius  revealed  to  him  be- 
forehand the  vanity  of  all  these  talents,  the  om- 
nipotence of  will  and  patience,  and  that  a  voice 
heard  by  him  alone  whispered  to  him  in  his 
soul,  *  These  men  who  despise  thee  are  thine ; 
all  the  windings  of  this  Revolution,  which  does 
not  choose  to  look  at  thee,  will  end  in  thee ;  for 
thou  art  placed  in  its  path  as  the  inevitable  ex- 
treme in  which  every  impulse  ends.*  That 
man  was  Robespierre.'* 

Nothing  in  Robespierre's  exterior  gave 
any  indication  of  the  superiority  which  he 
was  destined  to  command;  there  was 
nothing  even  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
observer.  His  appearance  is  described  as 
that  of  a  short,  slight,  ill-made  man,  with 
Awkward  and  affected  gestures, — a  harsh, 
mouthing,  monotonous  tone  of  voice, — a 
small,  rather  handsome  forehead,  swelling 
out  above  the  temples,  as  if  preesed  out  by 
force  of  eager  thought, — deep-set  blue  eyes, 
of  a  somewhat  gentle  but  unsteady  expres- 
mon,  half  hid<fen  under  his  eyelids, — a 
small  nose  and  open  nostrils, — a  large 
mouth,  with  thin  contracted  lips, — and  an 
unhealthy  yellow  complexion.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  fiftce  was  mild,  with  some- 
thing of  a  serious  eahnnees,  and  a  sarcastic 
smile.  But  the  predominant  characteristic 
of  his  countenanoe  wis  the  consEtant  eager 
temdon  of  his  features,  as  if  all  the  ener- 
pea  of  his  whole  soul  and  frame  were  al- 
ways vehemently  bent  on  some  one  object. 
And  this  was  the  friet  For,  pasmonaidy 
devoted  to  the  q^stem  of  Rouasesii,  Robes- 
^tuxt  had  ev«r  before  him,  from  the  outset 


to  the  end  of  his  career,  ond  constant  pur- 
pose,— ^the  resolution  of  realizing  the  ideas 
of  social  and  political  change,  which  that 
daring  speculator  had  shadowed  forth.  To 
this  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  Revolution, 
and  of  the  then  thoughts  of  men,  he  steadily 
looked,  and  steadily  advanced^  without  ever 
swerving,  pausing,  or  faltering  His  cha- 
racter was  not  of  the  kind  that  enabled  him 
actively  to  propel  the  movement  in  any  of 
its  various  stages :  still,  no  step  was  taken 
in  advance,  but  he  was  seen  moving  yet 
further  onwards,  and  urging  the  public 
mind  to  some  more  distant  pomt.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  now  speak,  he  was  only 
beginning  to  be  of  importance.  He  and  ' 
Petion,  another  disciple  of  the  '^  Contrat 
Social,"  an  unsuccessful  lawyer,  but  vigor- 
ous, sincere,  and  of  a  handsome  exterior, 
and  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  a  popular 
leader,  were  at  the  head  of  a  small  group  of 
extreme  politicians :  though  without  influ- 
ence in  the  Assembly,  they  were  already  in 
possession  of  considerable  strength  from 
their  credit  with  the  Jacobins  and  the  mob. 
The  flight  of  the  Royal  Family  to  Va- 
rennes  followed  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  and 
was  probably  occasioned,  or  at  any  rate  ac- 
celerated by  it.  The  various  details  of  this 
interesting  story  are  narrated  with  exciting 
circumst-antiality :  and  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  not  unwisely  riveted  on  an  inci- 
dent second  in  importance  to  none  of  the 
strange  events  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  mght  to  Varennes  exercised  the  most 
direct  and  serious  influence  on  the  subse- 
quent course  of  the  Revolution.  The  at- 
tempt, its  failure,  and  the  mistaken  course 
adopted  with  respect  to  it  by  the  Assembly, 
were  fatal  alike  to  constitutional  mo- 
narchy, and  to  the  peaceful  establishment 
of  republican  institutions.  As  r^^arded 
the  KiDff  personally,  the  whole  transaction 
was  justly  destructive  of  all  further  trust  in 
him.  How  far  the  precariousness  of  the 
podtion,  in  whidi  his  family  were  placed, 
excuses  the  step  on  private  grounds,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  inquire.  These  were  not 
points  irtddi  the  people  of  France  could 
appredate.  They  saw  the  King,  in  the 
midst  of  professions  of  attachment  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  suddenly  quit  his 
capital,  and  endeavor  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  that  jportion  of  his  army  which 
was  least  weU-a&eted  to  the  Revolution, 
and  in  the  position  in  whidh  he  could  most 
eaaly  ami  himself  of  the  support  of  the 
foreign  powers  and  emisrants.  In  all  tlus 
they  aatonlly  saw  procSiof  hisixreconcile- 
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Mie  reptignanoe  to  the  dianges  which  were ' 
taking  place,  and  a  readiness  to  resist 
them,  even  at  the  cost  of  civil  war  and 
foreign  intervention.  Thenceforth  the 
avennes  to  public  confidence  were  closed  on 
bin^ :  and  ne  became  by  inevitable  conse- 
quence incapable  of  retaining  to  any  useful 
end  the  position  of  a  constitutional  mo- 
narch. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  both  Kins  and 
people,  had  the  former  accomplished  hb 
purpose,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
eamp  of  Bouill^.  The  spirit  of  the  French 
army  at  that  period  negatives  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  King  could  have  detached  any 
oonsiderable  portion  of  it  from  the  na- 
tional cause,  or  maintained  his  ground 
in  any  part  of  France.  He  would  have 
been  compelled  to  quit  his  dominions ; 
and  when  once  a  rmtive,  the  forfeit- 
ure of  his  crown  womd  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  world  to  be  a  matter  of 
obvious  necessity ;  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's army,  instead  of  deriving  strength 
from  his  presence,  would  have  had  in  his 
weakness  merely  an  additional  element  of 
confusion  in  councils,  not  very  vigorous  at 
their  best ;  while  the  new  executive  go- 
yemment  of  France  would  have  been  re- 
lieved from  all  trammels  and  all  suspicions. 
The  jealousies  and  conflicts  of  the  follow- 
ing year  would,  in  this  case,  have  had  no 
existence.  The  populace  would  never  have 
been  unloosed  and  organized  for  success- 
ful revolt  At  any  rate,  its  barbarous 
vengeance  would  not  have  been  infuriated 
by  the  blood  of  royal  victims,  and  France 
would  have  been  spared  all  the  disgrace 
and  all  the  disorder  that  flowed  from  the 
fountain  of  that  useless  crime. 

Unfortunately,  the  adverse  fates — the 
unlucky  blunders  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
and  the  perverse  acuteness  and  energy  of 
Drouet,  frustrated  these  desirable  results. 
All  might  have  been  well  if  the  royal  car- 
riage had  completed  two  more  stages  in 
security.  Indeed  the  Constituent  ^sem- 
bly,  had  it  then  been  equal  to  the  crisis, 
would  have  deliberately  secured  the  results 
which  had  been  missed  by  chance.  Instead 
of  bringing  back  the  King  to  Paris,  and 
disguising  the  real  character  of  his  flight, 
by  pretending  to  consider  it  as  an  tdfduc- 
tion^  they  should  have  preferred  the  fiction, 
which  was  consecrated  by  the  example  of 
the  English  Revolution  on  the  absconding 
of  James  the  Second — they  should  have 
treated  the  flight  as  an  abdication — oom- 
pdled  the  royal  fiEimily  to  leave  the  country 


— and  proceeded  to  provide  for  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne.  They  might,  as  M.  de  La- 
martine  thinks  they  should  have  done,  have 
established  the  Republic  at  once  : 

*'  The  Republic,  bad  it  then  been  legally  esta- 
blished by  the  Assembly  acting  in  the  exercise  of 
its  rights,  and  in  full  possession  of  power,  would 
have  been  quite  other  than  the  Republtt  which 
nine  months  afterwards  was  the  perfidious  and 
atrocious  conouest  of  the  insurrection  of  the  10th 
of  August.  It  would  have  been  exposed,  no 
doubt,  to  the  agitation  insepaiable  from  the  birth 
of  a  new  order  of  things.  It  would  not  have 
escaped  the  disasters  natural  to  a  country  in  ita 
first  movements,  when  frenzied  by  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  its  dangers.  But  it  would  have  been  toe 
child  of  law,  instead  of  sedition :  of  right,  instead 
of  violence ;  of  deliberation  instead  of  insurrection. 
This  alone  would  have  changed  the  untoward 
conditions  of  its  existence  and  its  future.  It  must 
have  been  stirring ;  but  it  might  have  remained 
pure. 

**  See  what  an  entire  change  would  have  been 
made  by  the  one  fact  of  its  naving  been  legally 
and  dekbeiately  proclaimed.  There  would  have 
been  no  10th  of  August :  the  fraud  and  tyranny  of 
the  commune  of  Paris,  the  massacre  of  the  guards^ 
the  attack  on  the  palace,  the  king's  flight  to  the 
Assembly,  the  outraj^es  with  which  he  was  there 
loaded,  and  lastly,  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tem- 
ple, would  all  have  been  avoided.  The  Republic 
would  not  have  killed  a  king,  a  queen,  an  inno- 
cent child,  and  a  virtuous  princess.  It  would  have 
had  no  massacres  of  September,  that  St.  Bartholo- 
mew of  the  people,  which  forever  stains  the  robe 
of  liberty.  It  would  not  have  been  baptized  with 
the  blood  of  300,000  victims.  It  would  not  have 
placed  the  people's  axe  in  the  hands  of  a  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  to  be  used  by  it  lo  immolate  an 
entire  generation  in  order  to  make  room  for  an  idea. 
The  Girondins,  coming  pure  into  power,  would 
have  had  much  more  strength  to  combat  the  dema- 
gogues. The  Republic,  calmly  established,  would 
nave  awed  Europe  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
a  riot,  authorized  by  murder  and  assassination. 
War  might  have  been  avoided ;  or,  if  inevitable, 
would  have  been  more  unanimous  and  triumph- 
ant. Our  generals  would  not  have  been  massa- 
cred by  their  soldiers  amid  cries  of  treachery.  The 
popular  spirit  would  everywhere  have  fought  on 
our  side,  and  the  horror  excited  by  our  days  of 
August,  September,  and  January,  would  not  have 
repelled  from  our  standards  the  nations  attracted 
to  them  by  our  doctrines :  and  thus  would  a  single 
change  in  the  origin  of  the  Republic  have  changed 
the  fate  of  the  Revolution."— (Vol.  I.,  p.  320.) 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  experiment  of  a 
republic  were  a  matter  of  necessity,  it 
would  have  been  far  better  that  it  should 
have  been  tried  under  the  circumstances 
desired  by  M.  de  Lamartine.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  Assembly,  by  boldly  declar- 
ing the  throne  vacant  on  the  occasion  of  the 
King's  flight  to  Varomes,  might  hate  giyeii 
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ihe  CoDstitution  of  1791  a  fair  chance  of 
stability.  If  the  young  dauphin  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne,  the  popular  leaders 
might  have  wielded  the  executive  power 
under  the  name  of  a  regency,  and  have 
gradually  fashioned  the  nvonarchy  to  work 
harmoniously  under  the  new  constitution. 
Or,  the  crown  might  have  been  transferred 
to  the  younger  branch  of  the  royal  family  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  undoubted  popular 
sympathies  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
probably  have  rendered  his  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  monarchy  en- 
durable to  the  people,  because  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  changes  effect- 
ed by  the  Revolution. 

Which  of  these  courses  would  have  com- 
manded the  public  assent  can  now  only  be 
matter  of  speculation.  We  agree  with  M. 
de  Lamartine,  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Assembly  was  the  very  worst  of  all  that 
lay  before  it.  To  confer  the  royal  preroga- 
tive on  a  king  who  had  just  declared,  by 
bis  words  and  acts,  his  entire  alienation 
from  his  people,  and  his  disaffection  to  free 
institutions,  was  simply  to  render  monarchy 
and  the  new  constitution  impossible.  The 
step,  thou^  dictated  by  some  surviv- 
ing respect  and  regard  for  Louis,  was,  in 
truth,  the  most  cruel  act  that  could  have 
been  done  towards  him.  '^  It  crowned 
him,"  says  our  author,  '^  with  suspicion 
and  insult — ^it  nailed  him  to  the  throne, 
and  made  that  throne  the  instrument  of  his 
torture,  and  finally  of  his  death.^'  On  the 
other  hand,  at  this  period  the  King  might 
yet  have  saved  himself.  ^'  On  liis  return 
from  Varennes,  he  should  have  abdicated. 
The  Revolution  would  have  adopted  his 
son,  and  brought  him  up  in  its  own  like- 
ness. He  did  not  abdicate^he  submitted 
to  receive  a  pardon  from  his  people — ^he 
swore  to  execute  a  constitution  from  which 
he  had  run  away — ^he  was  a  pardoned  king. 
Europe  looked  on  him  thenceforth  onlv  as 
a  fugitive  from  the  throne  brought  baoK  to 
his  punishment, — the  nation  as  a  traitor,—- 
and  the  Revolution  as  a  puppet." 

Brought  back  a  prisoner,  amid  the  exe- 
crations of  his  people,  the  King,  after  some 
weeks  of  confinement  in  his  palace,  and  an 
entire  abeyance  of  his  prerogatives,  was 
restored  to  liberty,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  give  a  free  assent  to  the  Constitution. 
He  gave  that  assent,  figured  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  inauguration,  swore  to  the 
Constitution,  and  was  immediately  placed 
in  Uie  unrestricted  exercise  of  all  the  powers 
it  vested  in  him*    Under  these  circum- 


stances, the  Constituent  Assembly  sepa* 
rated ;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly,  com« 
posed  of  an  entirely  fresh  set  of  men,  ut- 
terly inexperienced  in  public  affairs,  enters 
ed,  in  conjunction  with  this  incapable,  dia* 
credited,  and  alienated  king,  on  the  man- 
agement of  affairs,  and  the  government  of 
France. 

Among  the  new  characters  who  now  ap- 
peared on  the  political  stage,  there  was  one 
particular  body  of  men,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  a  great,  though  vague  reputa- 
tion, for  ability.  These  were  ukc  deputies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Gironde,  chiefly 
young  lawyers  from  the  city  of  Bordeaux^ 
which  its  commercial  wealth,  the  legal  body 
attached  to  its  parliament,  and  the  infla- 
ence  of  its  successive  eminent  writers,  had 
combined  to  render  the  centre  of  considera- 
ble refinement,  intelligence,  and  activity. 
On  arriving  at  Paris,  they  naturally  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  other  deputies  of  simi- 
lar opinions,  and  were  eagerly  sought  ont 
b^  the  public  men  who  aspired  to  consident- 
tion.  Buzot,  Petion,  Brissot,  and  other 
ardent  advocates  of  republican  doctrines, 
already  constituted  a  circle,  which  three  or 
four  times  in  every  week  collected  round 
Roland  and  his  distinguished  wife.  To 
this  society  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde 
attached  themselves ;  and  similarity  of 
opinions  and  social  communication  speedily 
formed  out  of  these  materials  the  nucleus 
of  a  political  party,  to  which  the  eminence 
of  these  deputies  gave  the  name  of  Giron- 
dins.  Of  this  party  Brissot  was  the  states- 
man who  directed  its  general  policy;  while, 
Petion,  who  had  now  attainea  the  influeti- 
tial  office  of  Mayor  of  Paris,  was  its  man 
of  action  and  practical  experience. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  evidently  no  great 
opinion  of  Brissot,  whom  he  describes  as  a 
needy  literary  adventurer,  who  had  not 
passed  quite  unsoiled  through  the  necessi- 
ties and  intrigues  of  his  early  life.  But, 
the  vague  imputations,  which  are  thus  cast 
on  the  integrity  of  Brissot,  are  repelled  by 
the  respect  which  was  felt  for  him  by  the 
purest  of  his  party,  and  which  Madame 
Koland  expresses  in  her  memoirs  as  the 
result  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  him ; 
and  by  the  steadiness  and  honesty  of  his 
conduct  throughout  the  period  during  which 
it  was  most  exposed  to  the  public  eve.  He 
was  well-informed,  industrious  and  bold* 
Nevertheless,  though  a  respectable  mem- 
ber, he  was  a  very  weak  head  of  a  party* 
His  views  were  oonfosed,  his  system  ill- 
considered  and  iacomple^ei  his  oondoct 
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imigalarly  unftkilfal,  and  the  ioflcietioe 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed  in  his  par- 
ty was  one  of  the  first  and  surest  presages 
and  oauses  of  its  ill-saecess. 

Another  fltriking  member  of  the  new  par- 
ty was  Fauchet,  the  constitutional  Bishop 
of  Calvados.  M.  de  Lamartine  is  eloquent 
in  his  description  of  the  true  and  generous 
character  and  commanding  aspect  of  the 
Republican,  who,  in  his  leal  for  his  politi- 
cal creed,  never  swerved  from  his  Christian 
faith.  Isnard,  one  of  the  deputies  of  Pro- 
vence, was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
orators  of  the  new  assembly,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  least  wise.  ^'  He  had  ever  in 
his  mind  the  ideal  of  a  Gracchus :  he  had 
the  courage  of  one  in  his  heart,  and  the 
tone  in  his  voice.  Still  very  young,  his 
eloquence  boiled  like  his  blood :  his  speech 
was  the  fire  of  passion,  colored  by  the  ima- 
gination of  the  South :  his  words  burst  out 
like  quick  throbbings  of  impatience.  He 
was  the  ardor  of  the  Revolution  personi- 
fied. The  Assembly  followed  him  out  of 
breath,  and  reached  his  excitement  before 
it  arrived  at  his  conclusions.  His  speeches 
were  magnificent  odes,  which  elevated  dis- 
cussion into  poetry,  and  enthusiasm  into 
convulsion ;  his  gestures  belonged  rather  to 
the  tripod  than  the  tribune:  he  was  the 
Danton,  as  Vergniaud  was  the  Mirabeau, 
of  the  Gironde.^'  (Vol.  1.,  p.  271.) 

The  famous  triumvirate  of  the  Gironde, 
as  they  were  called,  were  three  young  ad- 
vocates who  had  been  elected  deputies  of 
Bordeaux.  The  least  conspicuous  and  ef- 
fective, as  an  orator,  was  Gensonn^,  to 
whose  calm,  just  frame  of  mind,  and  pa- 
tient industry,  his  party  were  in  the  habit 
of  confiding  the  task  of  drawing  ^up  reports 
and  similar  documents.  '^  An  unbending 
logic,  a  bitter  and  cutting  irony,  were  the 
two  characteristics  of  Gensonne's  talents.' 
A  far  more  effective  speaker  was  Guadet, 
who,  at  a  very  early  age,  had  acquired  a 
high  position  in  his  profession.  His  vehe- 
ment eloquence  carried  away  the  Assembly ; 
of  all  his  party  he  was  the  most  dreaded 
by  the  Court  and  the  Mountain.  But  the 
renown  of  these  competitors  was  at  once 
eclipsed  by  the  indisputable  superiority  of 
Vergniaud,  whom  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
his  contemporaries  recognised  as  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  the  orators  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  admiration  of 
those  who  belongea  to  his  party  is  support- 
ed by  the  opinion  of  Madame  de  Stael,  a 
most  competent  judge^  whose  political  opi- 
nions were  adverse  to  the  Girondins,  and  i$ 
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justified  by  the  reports  of  his  speeches 
that  have  reached  us. 

'*  Obscure,  unknown,  mode8f»  withoat  any  pre- 
sentiment of  his  own  greatness,  be  lodged  with 
three  of  bis  colleagues  from  the  South  in  a  lit^e 
lodging  of  the  Rue  des  Jeuneurs,  and  afterwards 
in  a  retired  honse  in  a  suburb  surrounded  by  the 
gardens  of  Tivoli.  Hie  letters  to  his  famiiy  are 
filled  with  the  humblest  details  of  domestic  man- 
agement. He  can  scarcely  contrive  to  live.  He 
watches  his  least  expenses  with  a  strict  economy. 
A  few  louis,  which  be  has  asked  of  bis  nsler,  ap- 
pear a  sum  sufficient  to  support  him  a  long  time. 
He  writes  to  have  a  little  Jinen  sent  him  in  the 
cheapest  manner.  He  never  thinks  of  fortune, 
not  even  of  elory.  He  goes  to  the  post  to  which 
duty  calls  him.  In  his  patriotic  simplicity,  he  is 
terrified  by  the  mission  which  Bordeaux  imposes 
on  him.  An  antique  probitv  breaks  forth  in  the 
confidential  ipanekements  of  ibis  correspondence 
with  his  friends.  His  family  have  souie  claims 
to  press  on  the  ministers :  he  refuses  to  ask  any- 
thing for  them,  for  fear  that  asking  justice  should 
appear  in  his  mouth  to  he  extorting  a  favor.  •  I 
have  tied  myself  down  in  this  respect  to  the  ut- 
most nicety ;  I  have  made  myself  a  law,'  he  says 
to  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Alluaud  of  Limoges, 
who  had  been  a  second  father  to  him. 

*'  All  these  private  communications  between 
Vergniaud,  his  sister,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
breathe  simplicity,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  home. 
The  roots  of  the  public  man  spring  out  of  a  soil 
of  pure  morality.  No  trace  of  factious  feeling,  of 
republican  fanaticism,  of  hatred  to  the  King,  disco- 
ver themselves  in  the  innermost  feelings  of  Ver- 
gniaud. He  speaks  of  the  Queen  with  t^  ndemess* 
of  Louis  XVL  with  pity.  *  The  equivocal  con- 
duct of  the  King,'  he  writes  in  June,  1792,  **  in- 
creases  our  danger  and  his  own.  They  assure 
me  that  he  crimes  to-day  to  the  Assembly.  If  he 
does  not  pronounce  himself  in  a  decisive  manner 
he  is  bringing  himself  to  some  sad  catastrophe. 
Many  an  eflbrt  will  have  to  be  n^ade  to  plunge  in 
oblivion  so  many  false  steps,  which  are  looked 
on  as  BO  many  treasons.'  And  a  little  further, 
descending  frnm  his  pity  for  the  King  Jo  his  own 
domestic  situation,  *  I  have  no  money,'  he 
writes,  <  my  old  creditors  in  Paris  dun  me;  I 
pay  them  a  little  every  month :  rents  are  high  ;  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  pay  for  everything.'  This 
young  man,  who  with  a  gesture  crushed  a  throne, 
scarce  knew  where  to  lay  his  head  in  the  empire 
which  he  was  shaking.'* 

He  had  been  brought  up  at  a  Jesuit  col- 
lege^ at  the  expense  of  Turgot,  who  waa 
then  Intendant  of  the  Limousin ;  had  been 
intended  for  the  church,  from  which  he 
shrank  at  the  last  moment,  and  went  to 
Bordeaux  to  study  the  law,  at  the  expense 
of  his  brother-in-law  and  the  president  Dn- 
paty,  who  became  his  zealous  patron.  His 
early  efforts  were  crowned  with  Bucceas. 

«  Scaicely^has  he  made  a  little  by  his  prof esaioa 
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when  be  stripe  himself  of  it,  and  sells  the  little  in- 
heritance which  he  had  ^t  from  his  mother,  to 
pay  the  debts  of  his  late  father.  By  the  sacrifice 
of  all  he  possesses  he  redeems  his  father's  memo- 
ry :  he  arrives  in  Paris  almost  in  indigence.  Boy- 
er-Fonfrtie  and  Ducos  of  Bordeaux,  his  two 
friends  receive  him  as  a  guest  at  their  table,  and 
under  their  roof.  Vervniaud,  careless  of  success, 
like  all  men  who  feel  their  own  power,  worked 
little,  and  trusted  to  the  moment  and  to  natare. 
His  genius,  unfortunately  too  fond  of  indolence, 
loved  to  slumber  and  give  itself  up  to  the  careless- 
ness of  his  age  and  disposition.  It  was  necessaiy 
to  shake  him  in  order  to  waken  him  out  of  his 
youthful  love  of  ease,  and  push  him  to  the  tri- 
bune or  into  council  With  him  as  with  the 
Orientals,  there  was  no  transition  between  idle- 
ness and  heroism.  Action  hurried  him  away, 
but  soon  wearied  him.  He  fell  back  into  a  reverie 
ot  genius. 

"Brissot,  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  dragged  him  to 
Madame  Roland's.  She  did  not  find  him  manly 
or  ambitious  enough  for  her  taste.  His  Southern 
habits,  his  literary  tastes,  his  attraction  towards  a 
less  imperious  beauty,  continually  brought  him 
back  into  the  society  of  an  actress  of  the  Theatre- 
Fran  ^ais,  Madame  Simon  Candeille.  He  had 
written  for  her,  under  another  name,  some  scenes 
of  the  drama  then  in  vogue,  of  *  La  Belle  Fer- 
miere.'  This  young  woman,  at  once  a  poetess, 
writer,  actress,  displayed  in  this  drama  all  the  fas- 
cinations of  her  feelings,  her  talent,  and  her 
beauty.  Vergniaud  intoxicated  himself  with  this 
life  of  art,  of  music,  of  declamation,  and  of  plea- 
sure :  he  was  eager  to  enjoy  his  youth,  as  if  he 
had  a  foreboding  that  it  would  be  soon  cut  short 
His  habits  were  meditative  and  idle.  He  rose 
in  the  middle  of  the  day:  wrote  little,  and  on 
loose  sheets  with  bis  paper  on  his  knee,  like  a 
man  in  a  hurry  who  makes  the  most  of  his  time : 
he  composed  his  speeches  slowly  in  his  reveries, 
and  kept  them  in  his  memory  by  the  help  of 
notes :  be  poliebed  his  eloquence  at  leisure,  as  the 
soldier  polishes  his  weapon  when  at  rest.  He 
wished  his  blows  to  be  not  only  mortal,  but  bril- 
liant :  he  was  as  curious  about  their  merits  in  pomt 
of  art,  as  of  their  political  efficiency.  The  stone 
launched,  he  left  the  recoil  to  fale,  and  gave  him- 
self up  anew  to  indolence.  He  was  not  the  man 
for  every  hour :  he  was  a  man  for  great  days." 

Yergniaad  wm  of  middle  size,  and  of  a 
strong  and  visorous  make ;  his  lips  were 
somewhat  thiok,  bis  eyes  black  and  flashing, 
hia  forehead  broad  and  open ;  and  his  long 
brown  hair  waved,  like  that  of  Mirabean, 
with  the  motions  of  his  head.  His  com- 
plexion was  pale,  and  his  face  marked  with 
the  small-pox.  ^^  In  a  state  of  repose  no 
cme  wonld  have  noticed  this  man  in  the 
crowd.  He  wonld  have  passed  with  the 
common  herd,  withont  offending  or  arrest- 
ing the  gase.  Bnt  when  his  soul  beamed 
forth  in  his  features  like  light  on  a  bust,  his 
countenance  as  a  whole  gained  by  its  ex- 
pressioa  that  ideal  splendor  and  bcanij 


which  none  of  his  features  had  in  detaiL 
His  eloqaence  lit  him  np.  The  throbbing 
muscles  of  his  eyebrows,  temples,  and  lips 
shaped  themselves  according  to  the  thought, 
that  was  in  him,  and  made  his  countenance 
the  thought  itself :  it  was  the  transfiguration 
of  genius.  The  time  of  Vergniaud  was 
when  he  spoke :  the  pedestal  of  his  beauty 
was  the  tribune.  When  he  bad  come  down 
it  vanished  :  the  orator  was  no  more  than  a 
mere  man."    (Vol.  III.,  pp.  21 — 26.) 

The  picture  of  the  party  wonld  be  incom- 
plete without  that  of  the  beautiful,  high- 
minded,  and  accomplished  woman,  who  was 
the  social  centre  of  the  party,  who  inspired 
its  most  generous  resolutions,  who  was  its 
noblest  martyr,  whose  pen  has  made  it 
known  and  honored,  and  whose  life  and 
writings  are  the  truest  type  of  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  party  had  its  origin. 
We  shall  not  extract  any  portion  of  M.  de 
Lamartine's  narrative  of  a  life,  which  the 
Memoirs  of  Mde.  Roland  have  made  fami- 
liar to  every  reader.  We  think  that  in 
some  respects  M.  de  Lamartine  does  her 
less  than  justice.  He  appears  to  have 
some  disposition  to  attribute  her  republican 
vehemence  to  recollections  of  the  mortifi- 
cations which  she  had  experienced,  when 
insulted  by  aristocratic  condescension,  or 
contemplating  from  the  attic,  in  which  she 
visited  her  friend,  the  splendor  of  the  Court 
of  Versailles.  The  tone  of  Madame  Ro- 
land's writings  does  not  justify  this  harsh 
suspicion.  She  had  the  opinions  and  pas- 
sions of  her  times :  and  with  the  ardor  of 
her  character  and  her  sex  exaggerated  her 
republican  hopes,and  her  resentment  against 
the  imaginary  crimes  of  kings. 

Such  were  the  leading  persons  in  the 
party  of  the  Girondins, — a  party  destined 
to  play  a  brief  and  brilliant  part  in  the 
drama  of  the  Revolution,  to  exhibit  much 
of  its  greatness,  to  be  involved  in  many  of 
its  most  grievous  errors,  and  in  some  of  its 
crimes,  to  perish  by  an  unjust  death,  and 
to  suffer  after  death  from  the  injustice  of 
posterity.  The  modem  historians  of  the 
Revolution,  under  the  influence  of  a  kind 
of  superstitious  veneration  for  its  energy 
and  vastness,  have  had  a  tendency  more  or 
less  openly  to  extol  those  of  the  actors  in 
it,  who  seem  to  have  most  entered  into  its 
spirit  and  propelled  its  proeress,  and  wha 
followed  its  course  to  its  ultimate  develop- 
ment with  the  most  nnfkltering  constancy* 
The  purity  of  the  motives  which  actnated 
the  Girondins  in  their  strnffgle  against 
anarohyi  their  generous  saoriflM  of  power 
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tnd  life  to  the  cause  of  their  eoantry  and 
hamanitj,  are  acknowledged  and  praised, 
hat  at  the  expense  of  their  intellect  and 
yigor  :  their  unsuccessful  efforts  are  treated 
as  indicating  feebleness  of  will  and  shallow- 
ness of  thought ;  and  we  are  taught  to  look 
on  them  with  no  less  contempt  than  pity, 
as  a  host  of  declaimers,  who  were  found 
wholly  wanting  in  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
realities  of  political  life.     The  general  im- 

Eression  produced  by  M.  de  Lamartine's 
istory  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  raise  the 
Girondins  from  this  unjust  depression.  For 
unjust  we  must  consider  it.  That  they 
failed  in  the  great  endeavor  to  guide  the 
Revolution,  that  they  failed  through  great 
and  culpable  mistakes,  their  story  clearly 
proves.  They  have  no  pretension  to  belong 
to  that  higher  class  of  statesmen,  who  can 
comprehend  the  mind  of  a  people  when  in 
a  state  of  revolutionary  ferment,  can  fore- 
see the  tendency  of  ideas  and  the  course  of 
events,  and  can  by  their  wisdom  and  energy 
direct  the  great  movement  of  mankind  to 
the  desired^  end.  The  crisis  with  which 
they  had  to  deal  was  too  vast  for  them. 
But  we  must  not  from  that  conclude,  that 
they  were  puny  men.  Rare  among  the  sons 
of  men  is  the  capacity  that  would  have  suc- 
ceeded where  they  failed !  They  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  which  give 
eminence  and  influence  in  free  governments 
— an  eloquence  never  surpassed,  a  sound- 
ness and  larffeness  of  views  which  experi- 
ence would  have  gradually  ripened  into 
atatesman-like  ability,  and  the  courage, 
probity,  and  generosity,  that,  by  command- 
ing respect,  and  inspiring  confidence,  raise 
men  to  be  the  leaders  of  their  fellow-citi- 
sens.  Though  not  gifted  with  such  energy 
and  genius  as  could  bear  them  safely 
through  the  terrible  crisis  in  which  they 
were  placed,  we  may  confidently  say,  that 
few  men  in  modern  times  have  exhibited  a 
fairer  promise  of  the  qualities  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  settled  government,  best 
fit  their  possessors  for  the  safe  and  useful 
conduct  of  affairs. 

The  misfortune  of  the  Girondins  was, 
that,  when  they  arrived  in  Paris,  and  sud- 
denly found  themselves  the  leading  men  in 
the  legislature,  which  was  to  conduct  twen- 
ty-five millionB  of  men  through  a  Revolu- 
tion, the  science  of  politics  was  practically 
unknown  to  them.  What  books  could 
teach  they  had  learned ;  but  the  institu- 
tions of  their  country  had  excluded  them 
from  all  acquaintance  with  public  businesfi ; 
and  it  nnfortnnatelj  happened,  that  hardly 


one  of  them  had,  by  his  previous  occupa- 
tions, acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  managing  men.  They  shared  that  gene- 
ral indignation  against  the  abuses  of  the 
old  system  of  things  which  pervaded  the 
whole  heart  of  France ;  their  minds,  like 
those  of  most  of  their  generation,  were 
fraught  with  an  enthusiastic  reverence  for 
the  great  men  and  institutions  of  the  an- 
cient republics  ;  and  they  hoped  so  to  di- 
rect the  course  of  government  and  legisla- 
tion, as,  either  under  the  newly  established 
Constitution,  or  under  openly  republican 
forms,  to  secure  to  their  countrymen  the 
imagined  blessings  of  democracy.  They 
found  no  leaders  to  whom  they  could  attach 
themselves.  The  prominent  men  of  the 
late  Assembly  had  almost  disappeared  from 
public  life  ;  nor  were  either  Barnave  or  La- 
fayette, who  were  recognised  as  the  found- 
ers and  principal  supporters  of  the  new 
Constitution,  competent  to  mould  and  in- 
spire a  party.  The  Girondins  were  left  to 
their  own  guidance.  New  to  public  life, 
they  had  to  bring  new  institutions  into 
safe  and  steady  operation,  in  a  society  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the  changes  al- 
ready effected,  and  by  the  passions  which 
the  convulsion  had  excited. 

M.  de  Lamartine  thinks  that  the  origi- 
nal error  of  the  Girondins  was  in  not  at 
once  proclaiming  the  Republic  on  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It. is 
only  as  the  next  best  course  to  that,  ihat  he 
thinks  they  should  have  made  a  more  de- 
termined and  sincere  effort  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  1791.  The  course  suggest- 
ed by  M.  de  Lamartine  would  have  been 
infinitely  ppeferable  to  that  actually  taken 
by  the  Uirondins.  But  we  think  that  their 
first  duty  was,  to  make  every  effort  to  main- 
tain the  Constitution,  which  they  found  es- 
tablished ;  and  that  their  great  error  was, 
in  ever  resorting  to  insurrectionary  force  to 
effect  the  subversion  of  the  institutions  to 
which  the  nation  had  given  its  assent. 

For  we  cannot  think  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  was  so  utterly  impracticable, 
but  that  prudence  and  vigor  miffht  have 
upheld  it  for  some  little  time  untu  the  pub- 
lic mind  should  cool,  and  the  amendments 
which  experience  might  prove  necessary 
could  be  calmly  and  safely  applied.  A 
single  Chamber  passing  laws  by  a  single 
vote,  under  the  influence  of  any  moment- 
ary influence,  was  not  calculated  to  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time  the  legislative 
institution  of  a  great  and  civilised  nation. 
While  it  lasted,  it  must  have  been  tarbn- 
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l3nt  and  democratic :  but,  tlie  instant  col- 
lision into  which  it  was  brought  with  the 
royal  authority,  recognised  by  the  Consti- 
tution, might,  it  would  seem,  have  been 
avoided,  had  the  right  use  of  the  preroga- 
tives vested  in  the  Crown  been  understood 
and  enforced.  M.  de  Lamatine  thinks 
rightlv  that  the  direct  cause  of  difficulty  in 
the  (jonstitution  of  1791,  lay  not  in  the 
want  of  power  in  the  Crown,  but  in  the 
King's  possessing  an  amount  of  authority 
incompatible  with  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  The  legal  independence 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature, 
which  is  secured  to  the  Executive  by  the 
letter  of  the  British  Constitution^  would,  if 
asserted  in  fact,  be  fatal  to  the  stability  of 
any  mixed  form  of  government.  Since 
the  establishment  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  England,  its  compatibility  with  an 
hereditary  monarchy  has  been  maintained 
by  the  recognition  of  the  principle,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Executive  must  always 
be  taken  from  the  party  possessing  the  ac- 
tual parliamentary  majority.  The  power 
of  the  Crown  is  really  upheld,  not  by  its 
legal  authority  of  counteracting,  but  by  all 
the  influences  which  enable  it  to  modify,  the 
will  of  parliament  Of  that  will,  result- 
ing from  the  conflict  of  all  the  various  in- 
fluences  that  determine  its  character,  the 
•zecutiVe  government  is  and  must  be  the 
passive  instrument.  The  democratic  ele- 
ments of  the  Constitution  of  1791  would 
have  allowed  the  Crown  to  exercise  but  lit- 
tle influence  in  the  legislature  ;  and  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  would  necessarily  have 
been  the  instrument  of  a  very  democratic 
government.  But  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter that  such  should  be  the  case  than  that 
anarchy  should  be  inevitably  produced  by 
the  conflict  between  the  two  independent 
wills  of  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature. 
The  powers  which  the  Constitution  of 
1791  vested  in  the  King  were  quite  suffi- 
cient to  prove  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
power  of  the  legislature.  He  possessed  a 
BUfipensive  veto  on  all  its  acts,  which  in  the 
emergencies  of  a  revolution  and  a  war,  was 
quite  as  effectual  as  a  more  complete  au- 
thority. He  was  entrusted  with  the  un- 
eon trolled  nomination  of  all  the  ministers, 
and  of  every  officer  of  the  civil  and  military 
service  of  the  kingdom.  He  enjoyed  a 
civil  list  of  a  million  steiling,  of  which  the 
disposal  rested  wholly  in  his  pleasure.  It 
was  impossible  that  a  free  people  and  a 
sovereign  legislature  could  long  leave  such 
powers  in  hoBtile^  or  even  suspected  hands. 


The  only  chance  for  the  raamtenance  of  the 
royal  authority  lay  in  placing  it  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  nation.  The  King 
should  at  once  have  waived  the  independ- 
ent exercise  of  prerogatives,  which  he  could 
not  exert  in  opposition  to  the  national^  will, 
without  the  downfall  of  the  whole  system. 
He  should  have  taken  the  ministers  pointed 
out  by  the  dominant  party  in  the  Assem- 
bly ;  abstained,  in  conformity  with  the  in- 
variable practice  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, f^om  exercising  the  veto  placed  in  his 
hands ;  and  laid  the  accounts  of  his  civil 
list  before  the  Assembly.  The  Just  judg^ 
ment  of  mankind  would  have  relieved  him 
of  all  moral  responsibility,  for  the  formal 
acts  done  in  pursuance  of  a  deliberate  re- 
nunciation of  powers,  which  eould  not  be 
freely  exercisea  without  compromising  the 
public  tranquillity.  The  whole  present,  as 
well  as  future,  responsibility  of  government 
and  legislation,  would  have  been  thrown  on 
the  Assembly  ;  and  the  executive  author- 
ity, avowedly  the  prize  of  the  conflict,  and 
the  instrument  of  the  successful  party, 
would  have  been  removed  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  collision  with  the  people.  Free 
from  reproach  for  all  the  ills  that  might 
result  from  the  mistakes  or  violence  of  fao- 
tions,  the  King  might  have  preserved  the 
existence  of  the  monarchy ;  and  when  all 
parties  had  ultimately  weakened  and  dis- 
credited each  other,  or  any  one  of  them 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  in 
power,  might,  in  either  event,  have  availed 
himself  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  nation,  or 
of  the  restoration  of  order,  to  re-assert  the 
rights  and  consolidate  the  power  of  the 
Crown. 

Unfortunately,  the  disposition  of  the 
Court  induced  the  deposed  monarch  rather 
to  avail  himself  of  any  fragment  left  him 
out  of  the  wreck  of  his  former  authority, 
than,  by  wise  concessions,  to  prepare  for  a 
future  recovery  of  the  whole.  The  picture 
which  M.  de  Lamartine  gives  of  the  cha- 
racter, and  his  narrative  of  the  conduct  of 
this  unhappy  prince,  leave  such  an  impres- 
sion of  his  extraordinary  weakness,  that, 
fearful  as  were  the  necessary  perils  of  the 
Revolution,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  their 
fatal  result  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  incapacity  of  Louis.  Meaning  well, 
without  a  thought  of  vengeance  or  triumph, 
and  sincerely  desirous  or  the  public  good, 
his  mere  weakness  produced  the  appearance, 
and  even  the  actual  effect,  of  the  worst  de- 
signs, and  the  deepest  perfidy.  With  ne 
notion  of  the  state  of  afiaira — no  oonoeptioo 
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of  tbe  coarse  wbich  he  ooglit  to  adopt — ^he 
depended  entirely  on  the   snggestions  of 
others.     He  took  every  body's  advice  :  the 
worst  parasites,  the  most  open  opponents, 
were  in  turn  resorted  to  by  him.     Unable 
to  discriminate    between  good    and   bad 
counsels,  he  followed  one  man's  advice  to- 
day, and  held  language  in  conformity  with 
it ;  and  the  next  day  took  the  directly  op- 
posite course,  and  used  language    which 
gave  a  character  of  falsehood  to  the  words 
which  he  had  uttered  the  day  before.     No 
one  could  trust,  no  one  could  fix,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  one  could  effectually  guide  or 
serve  him.     Among  all  those  who  princi- 
pally directed  him,  there  was  not,  as  M.  de 
Lamartine  says,  one  man  who  could  under- 
stand, much  less  one  who  was  capable  of 
resistiDg,  the  Revolution.     He  was  chiefly 
under  the  influAuce  of  the  Queen  ;  and  he 
could  hardly  have  been  under  worse.     M. 
de  Lamartine's  pity  for  the  sufferings  of 
Marie  Antoinette — his  admiration  of  her 
beauty  and  courage,  do  not  blind  him  to 
ber  faults.     She  had  the  tact  that  could 
conciliate  individuals,  and  the  intrepidity 
which  bore  her    nobly    through  personal 
cmerceocies  ;  but  she  had  none  of  the  po- 
litical knowledge  or  genius — none  of  the 
patient  courage,  which  would  have  enabled 
ner  to  give  a  wise  direction  to  the  feeble 
mind   of  her  husband.     Personal  resent- 
ments and  predilections  for  ever  outweighed 
the  dictates  of  policy ;  and  the  vehemence 
and  quickness  of  her  impulses  rendered  her 
energy  as  fickle  as  the  King's  weakness. 

"  Measures  of  vigor,  corruption  of  the  As- 
sembly, sincere  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  at- 
tempts at  resistance,  an  attitude  of  royal  dignity, 
repentance,  weakness,  terror,  and  flight,  all 
were  conceived,  tried,  prepared,  determmed  up- 
on, abandoned  the  »ame  day.  Women,  so  su- 
blime ia  their  self-devotion,  are  rarely  capable 
of  the  steadiness  of  purpose  and  the  coolness  ne- 
cessary to  a  plan  of  policy.  Their  policy  is  in 
their  neait;  tbeir  feelings  act  too  closely  on 
their  reason.  Of  all  the  royal  virtues,  they  have 
none  bdl  courage:  they  rise  often  to  heroes, 
never  to  statesmen.  The  Queen  was  an  addi- 
tional example  of  this.  She  did  the  King  much 
mischief:  gifted  with  more  ability,  more  soul, 
more  character,  her  superiority  served  only  to 
inspire  him  with  confidence  in  fatal  counsels. 
She  was  at  once  the  charm  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  the  genius  of  his  ruin.  She  led  him  step 
by  step  to  the  scafibld,  but  she  mounted  it  with 
him." 

Every  act  of  the  Court  during  the  year 
that  passed  between  the  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  10th  of  August,  1792, 


aided  and  precipitated  the  catastrophe.    It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  they  formed 
one  long  treason  against  the  Constitution 
to  which  the  King  nad  sworn.     Through- 
out, the  King  had  two  ministries,  the  one 
avowed  and  responsible  to  the  nation  ;  the 
other  consisting   of  such  men  as  Calonne 
and  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  who  wore  or- 
ganizing, under  the  King's  auspices,  the 
invasion  of  France  by  the  emigrants  and 
foreign  powers,  and  thus  fomenting  the  two 
main  causes  of  the  destruction  of  the  mo- 
narchy.    The  emigration  was  the  master 
evil ;  it  stripped  France  of  the  very  class, 
whose  presence  in  their  own  country  would 
have  been  the  most  effectual  support  to  the 
throne.      A   small  portion  even    of    the 
20,000  emigrants,  whom  our  author  states 
to  have  been  at  one  time  in  arms  on  the 
frontier,  might  have  bafiEled  any  of  the  de- 
cisive movements  of  the  Revolution.     The 
course  pursued  by  the  emigrants,  coupled 
with  the  hostile  preparations  of  the  foreign 
powers,   excited  to  the  utmost  pitch  the 
alarm  and  anser  of  the  French  people.  The 
Court,  though  their  safety  depended  on 
the  removal  of  all  causes  of  excitement, 
could  not  abstain  from  encouraging  the  in- 
vaders.    They  did  it  unsteadily,  it  is  true. 
A  favorable  vote,  or  any  mark  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  or  any  demon*- 
stration   of  popular  favor,  woula  at  any 
time  raise  the  King^s  hopes,  and  make  him 
write  off  to  his  agents  at  Coblentc  to  dis- 
continue their  hostile  preparations.     The 
next  day  came  some  encroachment  by  the 
Assembly,  or  some   insult  from  the  mob 
around  his  palace,  and  he  had  no  hope  but 
in  the  success  of  the  invasion.     His  acts 
too  constantly  justified  the  suspicions  of  the 
people.     The  ministers  of  his  choice  were 
enemies  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  those  whom 
the  popular  feeling  for  awhile  forced  on  him) 
were  speedily  dismissed  from  his  councils. 
The  strong  measures  to  which  the  Assem- 
bly had  recourse  for  what  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  justifiable  purposes  of  self-de- 
fence, were  obstructed  by  his  unwise  exer- 
cise of  his  veto.     His  large  revenue  was  un- 
doubtedly applied  to  purposes  inconsistent 
with  good  faith  and  the   public  interest ; 
and  the  mystery  in  which  the  expenditure 
of  the  dvil  list  was  kept,  of  course  led  to 
suspicions  which  went  far  beyond  the  truth. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  task  of 
great  difficulty  for  the  leaders  of  a  popular 
party  to  uphold  the  Constitution  in  despite 
of  the  public  excitement,  and  of  the  impulse 
given  to  it  by  the  suicidal  conduct  of  the 
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Court.  But  the  Girondins  cannot  be  re- 
lieved from  the  charge  of  having  aggravated 
the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  state  of  affairs 
by  their  own  errors.  They  commenced  the 
session  of  the  Assembly  by  petty  encroach- 
ments  on  the  royal  dignity,  which  lowered 
the  authority,  and  irritated  the  feelings  of 
the  King.  They  then  committed  the  far 
graver  fault  of  encouraging  the  warlike 
feeling  of  the  country,  and  of  forcing  on  the 
war  with  Austria,  which  prudence  might 
have  averted,  or,  at  any  rate,  postponed. 
To  avoid  or  postpone  it  was  the  obvious 
interest,  not  merely  of  their  party,  but  of 
their  principles.  They  looked,  however, 
only  to  their  immediate  object — the  coer- 
cion of  the  court ;  and  by  bringing  on  a  war 
for  that  purpose,  they  swelled  and  prolonged 
an  excitement,  which  was  sure  to  frustrate 
all  their  ulterior  schemes  of  tranquil  go- 
vernment. The  bright  period  of  Robes- 
pierre's history  is  that  of  his  determined 
opposition  to  this  war.  His  popularity, 
and  his  exertions  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  for  a 
month  counterbalanoed  tho  public  feeling, 
the  efforts  of  the  Girondins,  and  tho  vio- 
lence of  the  popular  agitators.  It  was  in 
the  long  and  angry  discussion  of  this  ^nh- 
ject,  that  he  was  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  violent  collision  with  the  Girondins, 
especially  with  Brissot ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able proof  of  his  extraordinary  ability,  that 
while  asserting  the  unpopular  cause,  he 
greatly  augmented  his  own  popularity,  and 
weakened  that  of  his  rivals,  who  were 
lending  themselves  to  the  passions  of  the 
people. 

But  the  capital  error  of  the  Girondins 
was  their  rupture  with  Dumouriez.  The 
only  chance  of  maintaining  the  Constitution 
lay  in  strengthening  a  popular  minister, 
and  enabling  him  to  keep  the  executive  in 
harmony  with  the  Assembly.  Narbonne 
•was  the  first  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  who 
thought  of  establishing  his  ministry  on  the 
confidenoe  of  the  Assembly.  His  ill-success 
resulted  not  so  much  from  his  own  acts,  as 
from  his  inability  to  disarm  the  suspicions 
excited  against  him  by  his  aristocratic  birth, 
and  from  the  unpopularity  of  the  party  to 
which  he  was  supposed  to  owe  his  elevation. 
Unsupported  by  the  Assembly,  he  was  dis- 
missed by  the  King,  who,  in  his  turn,  dis- 
tmsted  him  on  account  of  his  popular 
professions.  Dumouriez  sought  to  attain 
the  same  objeet  as  Narbonne,  under  more 
ftvorable  ciroumstances,  and  witb  far 
greater  qualifications.  Elevated  to  office 
by  the  inflaenoe  of  the  Girondins,  he  bad 


the  sagacity  to  take  the  on\y  course  that 
would  have  enabled  them  to  consolidate 
their  power  ;  and  their  misfortune  was,  that 
in  the  man  whom  they  had  taken  as  an 
instrument,  they  did  not  discern,  or  would 
not  recognise  the  qualities  that  they  wanted 
in  a  leader. 

Dumouriez  had  described  the  true  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  the  King,  in  a  phrase 
which  he  used  a  short  time  before  his  ac- 
cession to  office.  "  If  I  were  king  of  France, 
I  would  baffle  all  these  parties  by  putting 
myself  at  the  head  of  the  Revolution." 
And  on  this  principle  he  acted  for  a  time 
most  successfully,  winning  the  confidenoe 
of  the  King  and  Queen  in  spite  of  their 
strong  prepossessions  against  him ;  humor- 
ing the  Jacobins  by  going  at  once  to  their 
sittings,  and,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  his 
head,  explaining  to  them  the  principles  on 
which  he  intended  to  govern ;  taking,  in 
all  his  measures,  a  strong  popular  and 
national  line ;  executing  his  plans  with  ener- 
gy and  skill ;  and  using  his  influence  with 
tho  King  and  Queen  to  obtain  the  with- 
drawal of  the  veto  from  decrees  which  had 
Eassed  the  Assembly.  No  policy  could 
ave  been  better  adapted  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Girondins,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  country.  Personal  differences  seem 
to  have  occasioned  the  breach  between 
them  and  Dumouriez.  Madame  Roland 
detected  his  ambition,  and  inspired  suspi- 
cions of  him,  which  Dumouriez  unfortu- 
nately confirmed  by  manners  and  morality 
savoring  so  much  of  the  old  rigime  as  to 
shook  the  republican  puritanism  of  the 
Girondins.  His  commanding  tone  and  su- 
perior abilities  gave  umbraee  to  his  col- 
leagues ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  grew 
impatient  of  their  narrow  views  and  want 
of  practical  skill.  In  the  vehement  dissen- 
sions which  at  this  time  broke  out  between 
the  Girondins  and  the  yet  more  extreme 
section  of  the  Revolutionists,  he  thought 
he  saw  the  means  of  obtaining  support  for 
his  policy  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  hia 
old  supporters.  He  aoeordingly  entered 
into  close  communication  with  Danton,  in 
whom  he  found  a  sagacitv  and  vigor  con- 
genial to  his  own.  Emboldened  by  the 
prospect  of  assistance  from  the  Jacobins, 
he  encouraged  the  King  to  dismiss  the  three 
Girondin  ministers,  Roland,  Clavieres,  and 
Servan ;  and  was  prepared,  by  giving  effect 
to  a  thoroughly  popular  polioy,  to  defy  the 
anger  of  the  majority  who  supported  the  dis- 
missed ministers.  In  this  attempt  he  was 
baffled  by  the  King's  refusal  to  sanction  the 
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decree  against  the  refractory  priests,  and  re- 
signed. With  his  retirement  from  office 
vanished  the  last  hope  of  a  popular  ministry. 
The  King  was  driven  to  take  hie  ministero 
from  the  known  opponents  of  the  Reyola- 
tion  ;  and  the  Girondins,  inflamed  by  per- 
sonal mortification,  and  giving  way  to  a 
boandleas  distrust  of  the  Court,  directed 
their  attacks  against  the  existence  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Girondin  ministers 
was  followed  in  a  few  days,  by  the  outrages 
of  the  20th  of  June,  1792,  the  guilt  of 
which  principally  rests  with  Petion.  The 
momentary  reaction  which  these  outrages 
provoked,  was  neutralixed  by  Lafayette ^s  im- 
prudent manifestation,  and  by  the  advance 
of  the  Allies  on  Paris.  The  Girondins  and 
Jacobins  suspended  their  disputes  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  unite  against  the  refracto- 
ry general  and  the  invading  enemy.  The 
leaders  of  the  Assembly  threw  off  all  dis- 
guise of  attachment  to  the  Constitution; 
and  Vergniaud,  in  his  memorable  speech  on 
the  ''  Dangers  of  the  Country,"  openly 
Iroaofaed  the  deposition  of  the  King. 
The  levy  of  troops  to  serve  against  the 
invading  armies  was  made  the  pretext 
for  filling  Paris  with  a  revolutionary  force. 
£arbaroux  brought  up  the  Marseillais.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Court  prepared  their 
means  of  defence.  The  excitement  grew, 
as  the  two  parties  found  themselves  face  to 
faoe.  The  popular  fury  broke  forth  into 
multiplied  and  ferocious  outrages  on  the 
real  or  supposed  adherents  of  the  Court. 
Suddenly  the  insane  proclamation  signed 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  as  general  of 
the  invading  army,  made  its  appearance  in 
Paris.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  tak- 
ing the  powers  of  government  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  Court  who  were,  in  reality, 
counting  every  stage  of  the  Prussian  march 
as  a  day  nearer  to  their  deliverance.  The 
insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August  took 
place.  The  Court  had  considerable  means 
of  resistance  at  their  disposal ;  but  by  a 
succession  of  mistakes  and  mischances,  they 
allowed  the  well-directed  resources  of  the 
mob  to  obtain  an  easy  triumph.  The  King 
left  his  palace,  and  the  monarchy  was  abol- 
ished. 

Of  all  these  remarkable  incidents  M.  de 
Lamartine  has  given  graphic  and  stirring 
descriptions.  The  wild  elements  of  the  in- 
surrectionary force  of  Paris  are  brought  be- 
fore our  eyes.  We  have  the  various  pictur- 
esque biographies  of  Santerre,  Saint-Hu- 
rugue^  Theroigne  de  Mericourt|  and  the 


other  strange  leaders  of  that  terrible  host. 
It  was  in  a  lone  house  at  Charenton  that  all 
these  movements  were  planned.  There 
the  details  of  the  10th  of  August  were  con- 
certed on  the  night  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Marseillais,  amid  the  terrors  of  a  memorable 
thunder-storm.  The  electric  fluid  was 
every  where  attracted  by  the  crosses  which 
occupied  the  highest  pinnacles,  or  stood 
isolated  on  the  road  sides ;  and  the  next 
morning  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris  was  found  ominously  strewn  with  the 
prostrated  emblems  of  religion. 

Of  the  10th  of  August  itself,  we  have  a 
very  minute  narrative.  The  first  sketch  is 
taken  from  an  account  given  by  Lucile,  the 
young  wife  of  Camille  Desmoiidins,  who  de- 
scribes the  evening  and  night  of  the  9ih, 
and  morning  of  the  10th,  which  she  passed 
at  Danton's  house,  in  company  with  his 
wife.  Here  we  have  the  insurrection  as  it 
came  home  to  the  families  of  those  who  had 
conspired  the  movement :  the  reckless  ex* 
citement  produced  by  the  anticipation;  the 
fears  that  gradually  thickened  as  the  reali- 
ty began  to  exhibit  itself,  and  armed  bands 
beean  to  pass ;  as,  one  by  one,  friend  and 
husband  armed  himself  to  take  part  in  tl|e 
fray,  and  as  the  appalling  clang  of  the  too- 
sin  surmounted  the  din ;  the  night  of  agony 
watched  through  by  the  women,  crouching, 
listening,  and  wailing,  until  they  fainted 
at  the  sound  of  tbe  cannon.  Danton  alone 
is  calm  :  after  having  set  the  whole  in  mo- 
tion,he  leaves  its  details  to  take  their  chance 
in  the  hands  of  the  subordinate  but  more 
immediate  agents,  and  goes  quietly  to  bed. 

Then  we  are  taken  through  the  same 
awful  night  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Royal 
Family  in  the  Tuileries,  with  the  dreaded 
morning  breaking  on  them  amid  the  first 
notes  of  assault  and  the  preparations  for 
defence.  The  King  makes  his  appearance, 
worn  and  haggard,  with  his  dress  dis- 
ordered, and  his  manner  exhibiting  the 
confusion,  not  of  fear,  but  of  shyness. 
The  Queen  preserves  her  haughty  air,  and 
intrepid  spirit;  which  is  only  broken  by 
the  fruitlessness  of  her  efforts  to  inspire  her 
husband  with  the  energy  required  by  the 
crisis.  She  sees  him  commence  his  review 
of  the  troops;  her  hopes  rise  with  the 
shouts  of  '^  Vive  le  Roi  !"  raised  by  the 
gentlemen  who  fill  the  palace,  and  by  the 
loyal  battalions  in  the  courts ;  they  are 
dashed  when  the  King,  instead  of  assuming 
the  bearing  and  uttering  the  few  bold  wordS 
that  would  have  stimulated  his  defenders, 
stammers  forth  one  or  two  disjointed  pur- 
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poseless  phrases,  wbicli  only  commnnicate 
to  others  his  own  irresolution ;  and  they 
are  finally  eztingnished  as  she  sees  him  re- 
turn amid  hisses  from  his  luckless  circuit 
of  the  gardens,  while  band  after  band  of 
the  National  Guards  march  over  and  range 
themselves  with  the  assailants.  We  ac- 
company the  family  in  their  mournful  pas- 
sage to  the  Assembly,  and  during  the  mortal 
agony  of  those  sixteen  hours  passed  in  the 
narrow  heated  box  of  the  logographe.  The 
King  eats,  drinks,  and  chats  with  the  depu- 
ties :  the  Queen  sits  silent,  exhausted,  van- 
quished ;  her  countenance  flushed  with  the 
mortification  of  defeat,  but  still  lit  up  with 
unyielding  pride  and  resentment.  The  can- 
non sounas  close  :  the  Swiss  are  said  to  be 
victorious :  the  deputies  swear  to  die  at 
their  posts.  This  hope,  too,  passes  away : 
tl^e  victorious  mob  enters  to  announce  its 
triumph,  and  parade  its  trophies.  The 
royal  captives  are  doomed  to  sit  through 
the  long  debate  in  which  they  hear  their 
fate  discussed,  and  their  downfall  decided ; 
and  are  then  finally  dismissed  to  prison. 
We  give  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  startling 
picture  drawn  by  M.  de  Lamartine :  the 
reader  who  would  receive  the  full  impress 
sion  of  its  efiect&  must  read  the  work  it- 
self. 

The  Girondins,  when  they  had  triumphed 
over  the  Monarchy,  seemed  at  first  scared 
by  their  own  success.  They  scrupled  at 
once  to  proclaim  the  Republic :  and  not 
only  left  the  responsibility  of  doing  so  to 
a  Convention  to  be  immediately  summoned, 
but  excited  in  the  mean  time  the  distrust 
of  the  victorious  people  by  votes,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  of  main- 
taining the  institution  of  royalty.  The 
dismissed  ministers  were  replaced  in  office 
— the  real  power,  however,  was  at  once  en- 
grossed by  Danton ;  who  now  stood  forward 
for  the  first  time  in  a  prominent  position, 
as  Minister  of  Justice,  and  immediately 
asserted  his  incontestible  superiority  over 
his  colleagues.  In  truth  he  wielded  the 
whole  executive  authority,  because  he  had 
organised  it,  and  called  it  into  action. 
When  the  Girondins,  after  the  10th  of 
August,  found  that  the  result  of  their  ef- 
forts had  been  to  make  Danton  and  the 
Commune  rulers  over  them,  they  were 
taught  too  late  how  grievously  they  had 
erred,  with  respect  to  the  eourse  which 
they  had  pursued  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Monarchy.  They  had  originally  assailed 
that  institution,  in  the  vain  imagination 
that  a  government  might  be  pulled  down 


and  built  up  again  by  the  mere  power,  with 
which  oratory  sways  an  assembly  and  excites 
a  people.  They  understood  nothing  of  the 
process,  by  which  the  popular  force  was  to  be 
organized  and  directed  ;  and  when  they  at 
last  determined  on  an  insurrection,  they  had 
recourse  to  Danton  and  the  Commune  to 
furnish  its  means.  The  insurrection  ov^, 
the  means  remained  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  had  created  them.  The  Commune^ 
led  by  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre, 
and  embodied  in  the  force  which  had  been 
organized  under  Santerre,  governed  Paris, 
and,  through  Paris,  France.  Happy  had 
it  been  for  the  Girondins,  had  this  lesson 
taught  them,  that,  before  they  could  hope 
to  establish  an  orderly  republic,  in  place 
of  the  monarchy  which  they  had  destroyed, 
they  must  themselves,  not  only  re-construct 
the  machinery  of  executive  government, 
but  provide,  and  keep  in  their  own  hands, 
the  physical  means  by  which  its  existence 
was  to  be  maintained,  and  its  authority 
enforced.  Unfortunately,  to  the  end  of 
their  career,  they  seemed  to  conceive  that) 
they  were  administering  an  established 
government,  instead  of  working  out  a  revo- 
lution ;  and  that  the  votes  of  an  assembly 
were  the  end,  and  speeches  the  means  of 
governing.  Too  late  they  learned  on  the 
scaffold  that  the  controversies  in  which 
they  had  engaged,  were  only  to  be  settled 
by  "  pike  and  gun.*' 

The  reign  of  the  Commune,  between  the 
10th  of  August  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  derives  a  horrible  celebrity 
from  the  massacres  of  September.  M.  de 
Lamartine  has  been  at  some  pains  to  col- 
lect various  proofs  of  the  deliberation,  with 
which  the  details  of  this  horrible  butchery 
were  concerted.  He  condemns  Marat  as 
having  instigated,  Danton  as  having  sanc- 
tioned, and  the  Commune  as  having  perpe- 
trated it.  Excuses  which  have  been  of- 
fered for  it,  he  rejects  with  scorn. 

«'  History."  he  says,  **  should  represent  the  con* 
science  of  mankind.  The  voice  of  that  conscience 
will  ever  rondemn  Danton.  It  has  been  eaid  that 
he  saved  bis  country  and  the  Revolution  hy  these 
measures,  and  that  our  victories  are  their  excuse. 
This  is  the  error  into  which  he  fell.  A  people 
that  has  need  to  intoxicate  itself  with  blood  in 
order  to  impel  it  to  defend  its  country,  must  be  a 
people  of  scoundrels  and  not  a  people  of  heroes. 
Heroism  is  the  very  reverse  cf  assassination.  As 
for  our  Revololion,  its  prestige  was  in  its  justice 
and  its  morality.  This  massacre  went  to  tarnish 
it  in  the  eye^  of  Europe.  Europe,  it  is  true,  did 
raise  a  cry  of  horror :  but  horror  is  not  respect 
A  cause  is  never  served  by  behng  dishonored.** 
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And  he  oomparefl  the  effect  of  thb  mas- 
Bftore  on  the  character  of  the  Revelation  to 
that  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
on  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Sound  policy,  as  well  as  the  moral  sense 
of  mankind,  confirm  this  judgment.  The 
measures  originally  proposed  hy  Danton 
for  seizing  the  persons  of  those  who  were 
well  known  to  be  disaffected  to  the  Rcyo- 
lution,  might  be  justified  by  the  necessities 
of  the  crisis.  The  commander  of  a  besieg- 
ed city  is  authorized  to  deprive  those  whom 
he  knows  to  be  plotting  against  the  pub- 
lic safety,  of  the  power  of  doing  harm ; 
and  the  situation  of  Paris,  expecting  the 
Prussians  at  its  gates,  might  be  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  imprisonment  even  of 
thousands  of  suspected  conspirators.  But 
the  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  disarmed  pri* 
fioners  was  an  act  of  useless  as  well  as  re- 
volting cruelty.  The  genius  of  Dumouries 
had  already  saved  Franc?.  The  blooiy 
license  given  to  the  assassins  only  heighten- 
ed into  frensy  the  passions  of  the  populace. 
It  maddened  them  to  fresh  acts  of  violence, 
and  deterred  all  men  of  justice  and  mode- 
ration from  taking  any  further  part  in  con- 
nexion with  persons  who  had  made  such 
crimes  a  part  of  their  policy.  The  guilt 
recoiled  on  Danton  and  the  Revolution.  It 
for  ever  separated  him  from  the  party,  by 
whose  support  he  might  have  governed 
France  :  and  it  was  found  to  have  paralyz- 
ed his  arm,  when  the  time  came  in  which 
he  wished  to  put  a  stop  to  violence,  and 
restore  the  rule  of  humanity  and  reason. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  given  by  M.  de 
Lamartine,  on  the  authority  of  a  surviving 
friend  of  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  whose 
name  unfortunately  is  kept  back*  We 
could  wish  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  de» 
gree  of  foundation  for  a  story  which  casts 
a  singular  light  on  the  strange  character  of 
Robespierre.  At  the  period  of  the  mas- 
sacre he  was  a  member  of  the  Commune  ; 
but,  seeing  the  turn  a&irs  were  taking,  had 
for  some  days  foreborne  to  attend  its  meet- 
ings. He  had  no  share  in  what  was  done ; 
had  no  power  of  preventing  it.  As  in  the 
case  of  preceding  movements,  he  did  no- 
ihingy  blamed  what  was  being  done,  but  let 
it  go  on :  and  when  done,  took  it  as  a  ne- 
cessary step  in  the  Revolution,  and  defend- 
ed it. 

•*  On  the  2d  of  September,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  Robespierre  and  St.  Just  went  out  together 
from  tbe  Jacobins,  exhausted  by  the  mental  and 
bodily  fatigue  of  an  entire  day  passed  in  tumultu- 
•lu  debates  and  big  with  so  terrible  a  night    St. 


Jest  lived  in  a  small  lodging  in  the  Rue  Ste 
Anne,  not  far  from  the  house  of  the  joiner  Da- 
play,  where  Robespierre  resided.  Talking  over 
ihe  events  of  the  day,  and  what  was  threatened 
for  the  morrow,  the  two  friends  reached  tbe  door 
of  St.  Justus  house.  Robespierre,  absorbed  in  his 
own  thoughts,  went  up  to  the  youn^  man's  room 
in  order  to  continue  the  conversation.  St.  Just 
flung  his  clothes  on  a  chair,  and  prepared  to  go 
to  sleep.  *  What  are  you  doing?'  said  Robes- 
pierre. *I  am  going  to  bed,'  answered  St.  Just. 
<  What !  can  you  think  of  sleeping  on  such  a 
night  ?*  replied  Robespierre.  *  Do  yon  not  hear 
the  tocsin  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  this  night  will 
probably  be  the  last  for  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  who  are  men  at  the  moment  you  go  to 
sleep,  and  will  be  corpses  when  you  wake  r  " 

St.  Just  answered  with  one  of  the  com- 
mon-places of  the  day,>  and  went  to  sleep* 
Early  the  next  morning  when  he  woke,  he 
saw  Robespierre  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  every  now  and  then  pressing  hia 
face  close  to  the  window  to  watch  the  day- 
break, and  listen  to  the  sounds  in  the 
street.  St.  Just  asked  him  what  brought 
him  back  so  early,  and  found  to  his  asto- 
nishment that  he  had  not  left  the  spot  all 
night.  ' 

"Sleep?"  said  Robespierre;  "what I  while 
handreds  of  assassins  were  cutting  the  throats  of 
thousands  of  victims,  and  while  blood,  whether 
pure  or  impure,  was  running  like  water  in  the 
gutter !  0  no."  he  continued,  in  a  deep  voice  and 
with  a  sarcastic  smile  on  his  lips, "  I  have  not 
been  to  bed,  but  have  watched,  like  remorse  or 
crime :  ay,  I  have  been  guilty  of  the  weakness  of 
not  sleeping ;  but  Danton,  he  has  slept !" 

The  instigators  of  the  10th  of  August 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  having  called  into 
activity  that  spirit  which  produced  the 
massacres  of  September,  but  we  must 
not  deny  to  the  Girondins  the  honor  due  to 
them.  As -soon  as  they  recovered  from 
the  first  stupor  into  which  this  gigantic 
crime  threw  all  France,  they  raised  their 
voice  in  loud  and  uncompromising  denun- 
ciation of  it.  Roland,  while  the  carnage 
was  going  on,  exhausted  whatever  means 
he  could  command  to  stop  it;  but  both 
he  and  Potion  were  utterly  powerless.  In 
proclamations!  in  letters,  and  in  protests, 
Roland,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life, 
continued  his  war  with  the  Commune.  In- 
dignant at  the  enormity  of  the  crime  itself, 
at  the  discredit  cast  by  it  on  the  Republic, 
and  at  the  predominance  given  to  both  the 
most  anarchical  doctrines  and  the  most 
worthless  men,  the  Girondins  now  perceiv- 
ed the  necessity  of  oheckiuff  the  progress 
of  disorder.    From  being  the  leaders  of 
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the  movement,  and  the  instigators  of  in- 
Burrection,  thev  came  in  a  few  weeks  to  be 
regarded  by  the  popalace  as  the  cotinter- 
revolutionary  party,  against  whom  the  next 
efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  Revolution 
must ,  be  directed.  From  this  time  the 
hopes  of  every  friend  of  order  and  huma- 
nity rested  on  them  as  the  party  who  would 
put  an  end  to  the  turmoil  and  carnage  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Convention  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  was  most  favorable  to  the  Gi- 
rondins.  Though  the  elections  of  Paris, 
taking  place  in  the  very  days  that  followed 
the  massacre,  had  returned  a  deputation 
entirely  composed  of  Jacobins,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  had  been 
elected  under  very  different  feelings.  The 
unanimous  choice  of  Petion  as  president 
showed  the  disposition  of  the  Convention ; 
and  the  Girondin  leaders  found  themselves 
at  the  head  of  a  large  and  determined  ma- 
jority.  Had  they  been  statesmen  as  well 
as  orators,  that  majority  and  the  public 
opinion  of  France  gave  them  the  means  of 
establishing  their  power.  But  they  enter- 
ed the  Assembly,  smarting  with  mortifica- 
tion at  their  recent  subjection  to  the  Com- 
mune ;  and  their  first  thought,  was  how  they 
should  use  their  majority  to  throw  off  that  ig- 
nominious yoke.  Instead  of  waiting  until 
they  had  consolidated  an  efficient  executive, 
they  rushed  into  the  contest,  unprovided  with 
any  means  of  combatiog  the  physical  force 
of  their  antagonists.  They  endeavored  at 
once  to  bear  them  down  by  the  weight  of 
public  feeling.  Nor  did  they  confine  them- 
selves to  the  legitimate  weapons  with  which 
ft  good  cause  futnished  them.  There  were 
reasons  against  breaking  at  once  with  Dan- 
ton.  They  saw  in  Robespierre  their  most 
formidable  antagonist,  and  were  probably 
stimulated  by  vindictive  recollections  of 
their  bitter  conflicts  at  the  Jaeobin  Club. 
They  accordingly  directed  the  main  force 
of  their  attacks  against  the  one  public  man 
vho^  had  hitherto,  less  than  any  other, 
participated  in  anv  of  the  disorders  of  the 
Revolution.  On  the  strength  of  some  fran- 
tio  declamations  of  Marat,  whom  thev 
endeavored  most  unfairly  to  assodate  with 
him,  and  of  the  foolish  talk  of  some  insig- 
nificant demagogues,  they  gravely  accused 
Robespierre  of  aspiring  to  establish  a  die- 
iatorship.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the 
ahargos  brought  against  him  by  Barbaronx 
and  Louvet.  The  accusation  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  vindicating  himself,  and  of 


humbling  his  opponents  in-  one  of  the  most 
skilful  and  triumphant  of  his  speeches. 
These  ill-judged  attacks  imparted  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Girondins  a  character  of 
petty  and  malignant  rivalrv,  subjected 
them  to  the  mortification  of  defeat  in  a 
personal  conflict,  and  weakened  their  hold 
on  the  majority  by  justly  diminishing  its 
confidence  in  their  discretion. 

But  the  trial  of  the  King  soon  gave  a 
more  serious  occupation  to  the  contending 
parties.  Actuated  by  that  mistaken  no- 
tion of  equity  which  in  like  circumstances 
brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block,  the  voice 
of  the  people  demanded,  as  a  matter  of 
equal  justice,  that  the  deposed  monarch 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  fate  as  the 
laws  of  treason  would  infallibly  have  inflict- 
ed on  his  opponents,  had  he  been  success- 
ful in  the  contest.  None  of  the  leading 
men  of  either  party,  according  to  M.  de 
Lamartine,  shared  this  feeling,  or  desired 
the  death  of  Louis;  yet  each  consented, 
each  exhibited  a  rivalry  of  eagerness  to 
sacrifice  the  victim,  in  order  to  retain  its 
hold  over  the  people.  The  Girondins 
therein  undoubtedly  sinned  the  most  deep- 
ly against  their  own  principles  and  policy. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  that  party 
has  been  too  hastily  ascribed  to  mere 
cowardice.  They  did  not,  in  truth,  so 
much  abandon  iheir  own  views,  as  thej 
made  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  gain  their 
object  by  indirect  means.  When  the  point 
came  to  be  discussed  in  their  ooundls,  they 
found  that  they  were  opposed  by  some  of 
the  principal  men  of  their  own  party — by 
Fonfrede,  Duces,  Barbaroux,  and  Busot, 
whose  republican  fanaticism  required  the 
death  of  the  King.  Imagining  that, 
without  their  support,  they  would  be 
unable  to  save  the  King's  life,  they  adopted 
a  plan  of  action  suggested  by  Sieyes.  They 
agreed  to  vote  for  his  death,  but  to  subject 
the  decree  of  the  Convention  to  ratification 
by  the  primary  assemblies.  The  plan,  sup- 
ported by  a  plausible  conformity  with 
democratic  principles,  was  obviously  im- 
practicaUe.  It  involved  the  prolonged 
agitation  of  a  perilous  question.  It  laid 
the  Girondins  open  to  the  imputation  of 
wishing  to  create  dissension  between  the 
different  parts  of  France.  The  people  re- 
garded it  as  a  trick.  The  votes  of  the 
Gironde  decided  the  judgment  of  death, 
which  their  influence,  boldly  exerted,  would) 
in  all  human  probability,  have  averted. 
And  that  judgment  once  pronounced,  the 
expedient,  by  which  its  execution  was  to 
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h&ye  been  stayed,  was  nnlieBitatiiigly  re- 
jected. 

The  speeoliea  of  Kobespierre  contain  tbe 
simple  and  forcible  exposition  of  the 
ffronods  on  which  the  execution  of  Lonis  is 
defensible  as  an  act,  not  of  justice,  bat  of 
state  policy.  *'  Louis  must  die  because  tbe 
country  must  live."  The  noble  reply  of 
Vergniaud  was  contradicted  by  his  rote. 
M.  de  Lamartine  temperately  examines  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  and  his  conclu- 
sions will  not  be  new  to  any  Englishman 
whom  the  earlier  precedent  in  our  own  his- 
tory shall  have  ever  driven  upon  a  similar 
rehearing. 

*'  Exhausted  and  discredited  by  four  years  of 
unequal  struggle  with  the  nation,  twenty  times 
placed  at  tbe  mercy  of  his  people,  without  credit 
with  the  soldiery,  with  a  character  of  which  the 
timidity  and  indecision  had  been  repeatedly  proved, 
fallen  from  humiliation  into  humiliation,  and  step 
by  step  from  the  height  of  his  throne  into  a  prison, 
Louis  XVI.  was  the  only  prince  of  his  race  to 
whom  it  was  impossible  ever  arain  to  dream  o: 
Kigning.  Abroad  he  was  disereoited  by  his  con- 
cessions :  at  home  be  would  have  been  the  pa- 
tient and  ino&nsive  hostage  of  the  Republic,  tbe 
ornament  of  its  triumphs,  the  living  proof  of  its 
magnanimity.  His  death,  on  tbe  contrary,  alien- 
ated from  tbe  French  cause  that  immense  portion 
of  every  people  which  judge  human  events  only 
throuffh  the  heart.  Human  nature  is  merciful. 
Tbe  Republic  fomf  that  it  gave  to  royalty  a  cha- 
racter of  martyrdom,  and  to  liberty  that  of  ven- 
geance. It  thus  prepared  a  re-action  against  the 
republican  cause,  and  arrayed  on  the  side  of  roy- 
alty the  sensibility,  tbe  interest,  the  tears  of  a  por- 
tion of  every  people.  Who  can  deny  that  pity 
for  the  fate  of  Liouis  XVI.  and  bis  family,  had  a 
great  part  in  the  revival  of  royalty  some  years 
lifter  ?  Unsuccessful  causes  have  returns  of  favor 
o(  which  tbe  motives  are  often  to  be  found  only  in 
tbe  blood  of  tbe  victims  cruelly  sacrificed  by  the 
opposite  party.  Public  feeling,  when  once  moved 
by  a  sense  of  its  injustice,  is  only  set  at  rest  when 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  absolved  by  some  signal  and 
unexpected  reparation.  The  blood  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  m  every  treaty  which  tbe  Powers  of  Europe 
contracted  for  the  purpose  of  branding  and  stifling 
the  Republic :  tbe  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  was  in  tbe 
oil  which  consecrated  Napoleon  so  short  a  time 
after  all  the  vows  of  liberty :  the  blood  of  ^  Louis 
XVI.  was  in  the  monarchical  enthusiasm  which  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons  at  the^Restoratiou  revived 
in  France:  it  mingled,  even  m  1830,  in  that  re- 
pugnance to  the  name  of  Republic  which  threw 
the  undecided  nation  into  the  arms  of  anotber  dy- 
nasty, it  is  republicans  who  should  most  deplore 
this  Mood,  for  it  is  their  cause  that  it  has  stamed, 
aod  it  is  that  blood  which  has  cost  them  the  re* 
pablic.** 

The  details  of  tbis  catastrophe  afford 
ample  scope  for  tbe  descriptive  powers  of 


M".  de  Lamartine.  It  is  much  to  the  credit 
of  his  moral  judgment,  that  he  has  not 
sought  to  heighten  the  effect  by  invest- 
ing the  sufferers  with  unreal  virtues.  The 
mournful  tale  of  the  imprisonment  in  tbe 
Temple,  with  all  its  anguish  and  all  tbe 
tortures  inflicted  by  the  vulgar  insolence  of 
the  gaolers — the  picture  of  the  King,  car- 
ried along  to  his  trial,  pale,  nnshaved, 
with  his  clothes  hanging  loosely  on  bis 
attenuated  frame — and  the  last  agonies  of 
his  separation  from  his  family,  sensibly 
touoh  our  pity.  We  admire  the  calm  re-* 
signation,  and  the  unfailing  gentleness 
which  cbaracterized  bis  whole  demeanor 
through  these  scenes  of  suffering,  and  dic- 
tated the  will  which  emanatea  from  the 
solitude  of  his  own  thoughts.  But  the  im- 
partial narrative  lowers  our  previous  con- 
ception of  tbe  dignity  of  the  monarch's 
deportment.  His  feeble  capacity  suggested 
to  him  tbe  expedients  by  which  an  ordi- 
nary prisoner  endeavors  to  evade  his  con- 
demnation, instead  of  the  passive  superi- 
ority with  which  a  martyr  receives  his 
doom;  and  we  cannot  help  recalling  the 
stately  silence  with  which  Charles  I.  rebuked 
his  judges  on  the  like  occasion. 

\  momentary  lull  followed  the  catastro- 
phe :  and  then  tbe  deadly  war  of  the  two 
contending  factions  broke  forth  afresh. 
During  tbe  first  months  of  1793,  tbe 
Girondins  assailed  the  Commune,  and  en- 
deavored to  discredit  the  Mountain  by 
continuing  to  associate  them  with  the  fran- 
tic ebullitions  of  Marat,  and  by  reviving  the 
oharges  of  dictatorial  designs  against  Ro- 
bespiorre.  The  Mountain  retorted  witb 
accusations  of  counter-revolutionary  pro- 
jects and  federalism.  The  Girondins,  fa- 
vored by  the  Plain,  possessed  a  large,  and 
it  must  be  said,  a  steady  majority  in  tbe 
Convention.  Even  in  Paris  they  com- 
manded the  support  of  the  middle  classes. 
Their  party  occupied,  all  the  most  -import- 
ant offiees  in  tbe  ministry.  The  suocesses  of 
Dumouries  gave  glory  to  their  administra- 
tion of  the  government ;  and  they  relied  on 
the  co-operation  of  his  army  against  their 
antagonists.  Roland  had  funds  at  his  dis- 
posal to  keep  the  newspapers  in  pay,  and 
circulate  the  views  of  his  party  throu^ont 
France.  T<y  this  party  the  great  majority 
of  the  departments  adhered  most  warmly. 
A  little  sloll  in  organiiing  the  force  of  the 
executive  government,  and  patienoe  until 
they  should  have  got  together  the  means  of 
acting  witb  effect,  wotud  apparently  have 
insured  them  an  easy  and  certain  triumph. 
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DantOB,  snzicras  to  clear  himself  from  the 
guilt  of  September,  and  to  erect  a 
and  respectable  goyernment,  was  ready  to 
become  the  ally  of  the  Girondins,  and  bring 
to  their  aid  his  sagacity,  his  conrage,  and 
the  yast  popular  force  which  he  wielded. 
Vergniaud,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party, 
appreciated  the  yalne  of  his  aid,  and  the 
wisdom  of  temporizing  with  their  oppo- 
nents. Their  wisdom  was  oyerrnled.  The 
younger  members  of  the  party,  inflamed  by 
the  counsels  of  Madame  Koland,  would 
allow  of  no  truce  with  the  advocates  of 
anardiy  and  massacre.  Marat  was  again 
assailed ;  the  people  of  Paris  took  the  part 
of  that  fbrious  organ  of  their  passions  and 
prejudices:  and  the  Mountain  defended 
the  favorite  of  the  people.  By  degrees  the 
leaders  were  involved  in  the  fray ;  and  Ro- 
bespierre renewing  his  accusations  against 
the  Girondins,  exasperated  the  people 
against  them. 

But  the  Girondins,  while  thus  provoking 
the  conflict,  made  no  preparation  for  bring- 
ing it  to  a  successful  issue.  They  allowed 
their  friends  to  be  successively  driven  from 
the  chief  offices  of  ffovemment,  and  to  be 
replaced  by  men  indifferent  or  opposed  to 
them,  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  lower 
offices  in  every  department  were  filled  with 
creatures  of  the  Jacobins.  They  even  per- 
mitted the  various  bodies  of  fidirisy  who 
formed  a  military  force  on  which  they  could 
rely,  to  be  sent  out  of  Paris,  until  they 
were  left  without  any  means  of  repressing 
the  mob.  While  they  exhausted  Uie  time 
and  patience  of  the  Convention  in  personal 
recriminations,  Danton  was  suffered  to  dic- 
tate the  policy  of  the  Republic.  When  the 
insurrection  of  La  Vendee  broke  out,  the 
majority  began  to  follow  the  only  leader 
who  seemed  to  have  matured  the  measures 
that  were  required  by  the  crisis ;  and,  in 
apite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Girondins,  at 
lus  suggestion  the  Convention  created  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  and  voted  the  first 
laws  against  the  anslocratesj  and  for  taxing 
the  rich  in  order  to  arm  the  people. 

In  the  meantime  the  Commune  were  no* 
ways  disposed  to  resign  their  power  to  the 
Girondins,  or  leave  that  party  leisure  to 
consolidate  a  force  which  might  control 
them.  On  the  10th  of  March  an  insurrec- 
tionary movement  was  attempted  with  the 
doable  object  of  intimidating  the  Conven- 
tion, and  of  murdering  the  principal  Giron- 
dins at  their  own  houses.  Timely  informa- 
tion enabled  the  menaced  deputies  to  frus- 
trate the  last  object;  and  the  tuergj  of 


strong  fidiri, 


the  minister  Beumonville,  with  a  force  of 
8  from  Brest,  awed  the  assailants. 
Danton,  who  alone  could  organise  a  decisive 
popular  rising,  kept  aloof,  and,  indeed, 
protected  the  Girondins. 

This  uncertainty,  however,  could  not  long 
rast,  in  face  of  the  increasing  dangers  of 
the  Republic.  The  troubles  of  La  Vendee 
grew  more  serious.  The  French  army  was 
defeated  and  driven  out  of  Belgium  ;  and 
in  the  first  days  of  April  the  public  terror 
rose  to  its  height  on  intelligence  of  the  de- 
fection of  Dumonriez.  The  contending 
parties  sought  to  cast  on  each  other  the 
odium  of  connexion  with  the  traitor.  The 
Girondins,  Lasource  and  Biroteau,  seised 
the  first  occa(i)n  of  making  a  detailed 
charge  against  Danton,  as  an  accomplice  of 
his  treason.  Enraged  and  alarmed  at  a 
charge  to  which  his  intimate  relations  with 
Dumouries  gave  some  countenance,  Danton 
saw  the  necessity  of  throwing  himself  at 
once  into  the  arms  of  the  Mountain.  He 
assailed  the  Girondins  with  the  customary 
accusations  of  counter-revolutionary  pro* 
jects,  and  with  furious  gestures  declared, 
that  from  that  moment  there  should  be  no 
peace  or  truce  between  himself  and  those 
who  had  wished  to  save  the  King.  He  at 
once  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  their 
assailants,  and  set  about  combining  the 
means  by  which  their  power  might  be  de- 
stroyed. 

For  six  or  seven  weeks  a  conflict  was 
kept  up  between  the  powerless  Assembly 
and  the  minority,  which  was  backed  by  the 
physical  force  of  Paris.  The  Girondins, 
in  order  to  compose  an  efficient  executive 
within  the  Convention  itself,  constituted 
the  famous  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
They  put  Marat  on  his  trial  before  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal,  where  his  acquittal 
gave  their  enemies  a  signal  and,  indeed, 
fearful  triumph.  They  then  struck  directly 
at  their  principal  adversary,  and  established 
a  Commission  of  Twelve  to  examine  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commune  of  Paris. 
That  body,  thus  assailed,  lost  no  time  in 
taking  their  resolution.  The  various  sec* 
tions  of  Paris  appeared  before  the  Conven- 
tion with  petitions  demanding  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  the  arrest  and 
accusation  of  the  twenty-two  prinripal  de- 
puties of  the  Girondin  party.  Tumult  and 
menaces  followed.  On  the  interposUion  of 
Danton,  who  wished  to  avert  the  last  ex* 
tremities,  the  Commission  was  annulled  by 
a  vote  of  the  Convention.  The  next  day 
Lanjuinab,  who  displayed,  in  defence  c^ 
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his  party,  the  same  iQtrq)idity  which  he 
had  shown  in  endeavoriog  to  save  the  life 
of  the  King,  carried  a  motion  to  rescind 
this  vote.  The  mob  could  be  no  longer 
restrained — they  declared  themselves  in  a 
state  of  permanent  insurrection.  On  the 
31st  of  May  they  snn'onnded  and  entered 
the  Convention.  The  Girondins  protesting 
i^inst  this  coercion,  quitted  their  seats  \ 
their  places  were  occupied  by  the  mob ; 
and  the  Commission  was  again  annulled. 
But  the  excited  populace  now  required 
vengeance  as  well  as  submission.  The  cry 
for  the  accusation  of  the  Twenty-two  was 
again  raised.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
June  the  Convention  was  surrounded  by 
the  armed  force  of  the  sections  under  the 
command  of  Henriot ;  and  a  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery  were  pointed  against  the  cham- 
ber which  it  occupied  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries.  Some  of  the  proscribed  depu- 
ties had  already  sought  safety  In  flight ; 
Others,  with  Vergniaud  at  their  head,  calmly 
proceeded  through  the  threatening  mob  to 
brave  the  fate  which  was  denounced  against 
them.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
endeavored  to  effect  a  compromise  by  in- 
ducing the  Twenty-two  to  resign  their  seats 
in  the  Convention.  Some  did  so  ;  others 
stoutly  refused.  The  menaces  of  the  armed 
mob  increased  in  violence.  As  a  last  ex- 
pedient to  save  their  colleagues,  the  Con- 
vention, with  the  president  at  their  head, 
proceeded  in  a  body  to  make  thHr  way  out 
of  the  Tuileries.  Henriot  refused  to  allow 
them  to  pass  until  they  had  given  up  the 
Twenty-two.  At  every  point  they  found 
their  passage  barred  by  the  insurgent 
forces ;  and  at  length  they  returned  to 
their  chamber,  and  passed  a  decree  order- 
ing the  provisional  arrest  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  Girondins. 

So  closed  the  political  existence  of  a 
party  which,  for  nearly  two  years,  had  oc- 
cupied the  most  conspicuous  position  in  the 
legislature  of  their  country.  Misplaced  in 
A  revolution  which  they  were  not  capable  of 
conducting,  they  became  the  victims  of 
those  ferocious  passions  which,  after  ex- 
citing, they  had  failed  in  coercing,  and 
with  which  they  scorned  to  enter  into  any 
compromise.  A  civil  war,  which  at  the  out- 
let menaoed  the  existence  of  the  Republic, 
was  for  some  weeks  kept  alive  in  Normandy 
and  other  parts  of  France  by  such  members 
of  the  party  as  had  escaped  from  Paris.  A 
majority  of  the  departments  joined  their 
cause,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  usurped 
authority  of  the  Mountain.     All  of  every 


denomination  who  were  hostile  to  those  in 
power,  crowded  under  the  banner  raised  by 
the  Girondins.'  The  natural  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  Royalists,  who  had 
long  been  secretly  preparing  for  resistance^ 
and  who  possessed  leaders  of  military  expe-/ 
rience ,  became  everywhere  the  real  masters  of 
the  movement,  and  turned  it  to  their  own 
purposes.  No  sooner  was  this  apparent, 
than  the  insurgents  lost  confidence  in  one 
another.  The  insurrection  subsided  as  in- 
stantaneously as  it  had  broken  out,  except 
at  one  or  two  points,  where  it  was  avowedly 
continued  as  a  Royalist  rebellion.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  almost  everywhere  re- 
established its  authority  ;  and  the  only 
resource,  which  was  left  the  baflled  Giron- 
dins, was  disguise  and  flight. 

These  insurrectionary  attempts  had  fear* 
fully  excited  the  passions  of  the  populace 
and  Convention  against  those  of  the  Gironf- 
din  leaders  who  were  in  their  power ;  and 
the  assassination  of  Marat  sealed  their 
doom.  The  early  history  of  Charlotte 
Corday  (whom  M.  de  Lamartine  states  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  the  great  Cor- 
neille),  and  all  the  details  of  her  memorable 
act  and  heroic  death  are  carefully  narrated. 
Only  one  moment  of  comfpunction  came 
over  her — it  was  on  witnessing  the  grief  of 
Marat's  mistress.  She  had  not  conceived 
it  possible  that,  in  destroying  a  monster, 
she  could  be  wounding  the  affections  of  any 
human  being.  Our  author  gives  a  striking 
picture  of  her  as  she  was  conveyed  to  the 
scaffold,  clothed  in  the  red  shirt  which  was 
reserved  for  murderers,  and  inspiring' even 
the  ferocious  mob  with  admiration  for  her 
beauty  and  simple  couri^e.  Vergniaud, 
when  he  heard  the  details  of  her  fate,  ex- 
claimed, '*  She  kills  us,  but  she  teaehee  ue 
how  to  die." 

From  this  period  commences  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  The  perilous  condition  of  so-' 
ciety  which  followed  the  31st  of  May,  1793^ 
had  produced  a  general  sense  of  the  necesj 
sity  of  a  vigorous  executive ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
complete  possession  of  the  administration 
of  affairs.  Supported  by  a  disciplined 
force,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Revolntioifc- 
ary  Army,''  it  had  in  its  hands  the  means 
of  crushing  opposition  and  enforcing  obe- 
dience. For  the  ffi%t  time  since  the  meet- 
ing.of  the  States  General,  France  possessed 
a  strong  government.  To  suppress  rebel- 
lion, repel  the  foreign  foe,  and  terrify  the 
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interDftl  enemies  of  the  Repnblio,  was  the 
first  business  of  that  goverDment.  For  this 
last  purpose  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
was  re-organised,  and  armed  with  the  ter- 
rible '^  Loi  des  Suspects." 

The  first  sufferer  was,  perhaps,  the  one 
whose  fate  most  reyolts  us  by  its  injustice — 
the  unfortunate  Custine,  whose  military  re- 
Terses  drew  on  him  the  penalty  of  treason. 
A  nobler  victim  followed.  On  the  14th  of 
October  the  unhappy  queen  was  brought 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Her 
intrepid  protest  against  the  foul  charges 
with  which  Fouquier  garnished  his  list  of 
calumnies,  for  one  moment  rallied  the 
feelings  of  the  audience  on  her  side ;  but 
oould  not  avert  a  doom  which  was  meant  to 
be  the  penalty  both  of  her  former  greatness 
and  of  her  recent  hostility  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. She  was  conveyed  to  her  fate  in  an 
open  cart,  amid  the  execrations  of  the  mob, 
and  the  savage  jests  of  the  infuriated  wo- 
men, whose  trade  it  was  to  insult  the  dying. 
The  jolting  of  the  rough  vehicle  disordered 
her  dress,  and  added  to  her  sufferings  by  di- 
minishing the  air  of  personal  dignity,  which 
she  strove  to  preserve.  Her  haughty  coun- 
tenance evinced  the  mortification  and  aneer 
which  filled  her  soul ;  and  she  died  exhi- 
biting to  the  last  her  hatred  and  scorn  for 
her  butchers.  But  the  touching  narrative 
does  not  disarm  the  justice  of  its  historian. 
After  moving  our  sympathy  by  her  wrongs, 
he  remains  master  of  himself,  and  calmly 
proceeds  to  review  the  life  and  condemn  the 
errors  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  Girondin  leaders,  who,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  decree  of  the  second  of  June, 
had  been  watched  rather  than  confined  in 
their  own  houses,  and  had  refused  to  avail 
themselves  of  many  opportunities  of  flight, 
had,  as  the  public  became  exasperated  by 
the  proceedings  of  their  adherents,  been 
transferred  to  the  prisons.  Seventy-three 
of  the  less  important  deputies  of  the  party 
were  also  tUcrtiit^  lodged  in  prison,  hut 
Baved  from  death  bvthe  energetic  protection 
of  Robespierre.  M.  de  Lamartine,  who 
endeavors,  somewhat  at  the  enense  of 
historical  truth,  to  represent  Robespierre 
as  having  endeavored  to  save  the  Qneen 
(for,  he  had  been  the  first  pnblidy  to  de- 
mand her  trial  within  a  few  weeks  of  that 
of  the  King),  b  supported  by  more  autho- 
rity, when  he  attributes  to  hun  the  wish  to 
save  the  Girondin  leaders  from  the  soaffold. 
Danton  undoubtedly  had  that  object  at 
heart.  Both  were  powerless  to  resist  the 
ttge  of  their  party  and  the  populaoe.    On 


I  the  26th  of  October  the  trial  of  the  twenty- 
two  Girondins  besan.  Among  them  were 
Brissot,  Gensonne,  Fauchet,  Sillery,  and 
several  of  the  most  eminent  dieputies  of  the 
party.  All  eyes,  however,  were  turned  on 
the  last  who  entered  the  hall.  It  was 
Vergniaud,  or  rather  the  wreck  of  that  great 
orator,  whose  voice,  had  subverted  the 
Monarchy,  and  disputed  the  mastery  with 
Robespierre  and  Danton.  His  imprison- 
ment had  impressed  a  livid  paleness  on  hin 
cheek,  deprived  his  eye  of  its  fire,  and  given 
his  person  an  unhealthy  corpulence.  He 
wore  the  dress  in  which  the  spectators  re- 
collected to  have  seen  him  habitually  dressed 
in  the  Convention  ;  but  the  coat,  too  small 
for  his  swollen  limbs,  had  burst  in  the 
seams,  and  completed  the  picture  of  physi- 
cal as  well  as  political  decav.  Neither 
eloquence  nor  innocence  coula  avail  with 
judges,  who  regarded  the  whole  public  life 
of  the  accused  as  one  crime.  But  the  go- 
vernment took  care  to  allow  no  room  for 
either  pity  Or  justice.  A  decree  dosed 
the  proceedings,  without  permitting  the 
prisoners  to  make  their  defence*  They 
were  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death. 

The  famous  supper  which  the  prisoners 
took  together  that  night  is  minutely  de- 
scribed ;  and  M.  de  Lamartine  has  appa- 
rently converted  this  part  of  his  history 
into  a  romance,  for  the  purpose  of  clothing 
in  his  own  eloquent  language  the  sentiments 
said  to  have  been  expressed  on  that  occa- 
sion .  Then  follows  the  well-known  story  of 
the  death  of  the  Girondins,  as  they  went  to 
the  scaffold,  and  successfully  ascended  it, 
singing  the  ^^  Marseillaise"  in  chorus,  till  the 
knSe  had  extinguished  the  last  voice  that 
raised  the  hymn  of  liberty. 

The  at  once  heroic  and  truly  womanly 
death  of  Madame  Roland  followed  in  a 
few  days.  The  news  of  her  death  reached 
Roland  in  Normandy,  and  was  the  signal 
for  his  own  fate*  He  left  the  retreat  in 
which  he  had  found  safetv,  and  laying  him* 
self  down  by  the  roadside  put  an  end  to 
himself.  Condoroet  was  concealed  by  some 
generous  friends  in  Paris  until  the  follow- 
ing April.  There,  with  his  illusions  un- 
abated, he  composed  his  work  on  the"  Per- 
fectibility of  the  Human  Race."  Abri^t 
sonny  day  proved  too  irresistible  a  temptiH 
tion  to  the  captive :  he  quitted  his  hiding 
place,  sallied  out  into  the  suburbs,  and  en- 
joyed once  more  the  air,  and  sunshine,  and 
fidds.  His  appearance  gave  rise  to  suspi- 
cions; he  was  arrested,  and  found  next 
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moming  dead,  with  the  phial  of  poison  whioh 
he  had  swallowed  still  by  his  side. 

A  detailed  aoconnt  is  giyen  of  the  es- 
cape of  Guadet,  Salles,  Loavet,  Barbaroox, 
Bnsoty  and  Petion,  after  the  rout  of  the 
Girondin  forces  in  Normandy.  Having, 
smid  fearfnl  perils  and  sufferings,  reached 
Brest,  they  got  a  passage  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bordeaux,  where  the  friends  of  Gua* 
det  provided  them  with  shelter.  Eight 
months  were  passed  by  them,  at  first  in  an 
vnder-ground  vault,  and  subsequently  in 
the  house  of  a  courageous  lady.  The  seardi 
for  them  being  then  renewed,  they  separated. 
Guadet  and  Salles  were  taken  in  the  house 
of  the  former's  father,  carried  to  Bordeaux, 
and  executed.  Lou  vet  was  saved  by  his 
boldness  in  taking  refuge  in  Paris  itself. 
The  others  lingered  about  their  former  asy- 
lum for  some  weeks,  and  then  endeavored 
to  make  their  way  to  the  Pjrrenees.  Some 
peasants  in  a  field  heard  the  sound  of  a 
pistol,  and  found  the  half-dead  body  of  the 
once  handsome  Barbaroux.  A  few  days 
after,  in  a  forest  at  a  little  distance,  were 
found  some  mangled  limbs,  which  the  wolves 
had  half  devoured,  and  which  the  clothes 
and  papers  discovered  with  them  showed 
to  be  the  remains  of  Busot  and  Petion. 
M.  de  Lamartine  has  omitted  the  date  of 
their  death,  not  the  least  painfol  circum- 
stance connected  with  it.  That  date  was 
in  July,  1794,  only  about  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Had  they 
eontrived  to  baffie  their  pursuers  for  that 
hrief  period,  they  would  have  been  saved. 

We  have  thus  followed  M.  de  Lamartine 
through  his  narrative  :  endeavoring  to  con- 
vey to  our  readers,  the  story  as  he  tells  it, 
of  the  period  of  the  Revolution  which 
coincides  with  that  of  the  existenee  of 
the  party  which  forms  the  ostensible 
subject  of  his  work.  This  important 
epodi  ocoopies  altogether  six  of  the  oght 
▼olumee  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  histjry: 
we  regret  that  the  length  of  our  re- 
Tiew  of  it  precludes  our  following  him 
through  the  remaining  two,  which  continue 
the  narrative  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
sad  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  work.  The  different  scenes  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  are  sucoessfiilly  deline- 
ated with  wonderfal  power.  The  mass  of 
bloodshed  and  misery, — ^the  batches  of  from 
60  to  as  many  as  150  victims  that  each  day 
led  the  guillotine  at  Paris,— *the  courageous 
rasistanoe  of  Lyons,  and  the  atrocious 
bmteherios  whidi  followed  its  subjugation, 
tha  oraeitiea  of  Lebon  at  AnraS|  and  the 


yet  more  appalling  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  Carrier  at  Nantes,  are  placed  vividly  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Sometimes  our  attention  is 
directed  to  the  characteristic  particulars 
that  distinguish  the  death  of  the  more  re^ 
markable  individuals.  Now  it  is  Baroave 
who  passes  along  d«*jected  amid  the  pity  of 
the  people,  of  whom  he  was  once  the  idol : 
now  Biron,  rising  from  his  wine  and  oysters 
to  die  gaily  amid  the  applauses  of  the  mob : 
now  the  wretched  Du  Barri,  screaming 
'^  La  vie  !  La  vie!  pour  tons  mesrepentirs :" 
now  Bailly  perishing  with  undaunted  soul  in 
defiance  of  the  outrages  and  blows  of  vin- 
dictive ruffians  :  now  the  venerable  Males- 
herbes  Isying  down  his  life  with  not  un- 
seemly gaiety :  now  the  saintly  sister  of  the 
King  exercising  her  charity  towards  her 
fellow-sufferers  in  her  last  moments.  We 
sicken  at  the  prodi^lity  with  which  the  life 
of  whole  classes  is  taken  away  at  once. 
One  day,  the  cortigt  bears  along  twenty- 
seven  merchants  of  Sedan:  on  another, 
the  sixty  farmers-general  of  the  revenue : 
and  on  another,  forty-five  magistrates  of 
Paris,  together  with  thirty-three  membets 
of  the  parliament  of  Toulonse.  One  morn- 
ing a  long  line  of  carts  convey  all  the 
nuns,  young  and  old,  of  the  Abbey  of  Mont- 
martre.  On  another  are  seen  a  group  of 
girls,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  not  above 
sixteen.  They  had  all  been  brought  up 
from  their  native  town  of  Verdun  to  die 
for  having  danced  at  a  ball  given  to  the 
Prussians. 

The  most  harrowing  tale  of  all  is,  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  family  of  the 
beautiful  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe. 
In  the  last  days  of  terror,  this  family  was 
sacrificed  by  the  colleagues  of  Robespierre, 
in  order  to  wound  him  by  their  destruction. 
They  were  involved  in  a  pretended  plot 
with  Cecile  Renault,  who  was  accused  of 
attempting  to  murder  him.  Eight  carta 
bore  to  the  scaffold  sixty-two  prisoners,  all 
clad  in  the  red  shirt  that  denoted  the 
crime  of  murder.  Of  this  number  were 
the  porter  of  the  house  where  L' Admiral 
had  stabbed  CoUot  d'Herbois,  and  the  por- 
ter's wife ;  the  crime  alleged  against  them 
being  that  they  were  both  guilty  of  not 
having  broken  out  into  sufficient  joy  when 
the  assassin  was  arrested.  The  last  of  this 
group  was  M.  de  Sartines,  who  had  to  wait 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  scaffold, 
and  see  all  whom  he>loTed  on  earth  butcher- 
ed before  his  eyes. 

A  very  touching  narrative  is  given  of  the 
long  Bufbrings  of  a  man,  lAose  name  will 
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excite  no  feelings  of  sympathy — Egalite, 
once  Duke  of  Orleans.  M.  de  Lamartine 
has  taken  some  pains  to  defend  this  unhap- 
py prince  against  the  accusations,  with 
which  his  memory  is  loaded.  It  has  heen 
his  hard  fate  to  be  taken  for  the  hidden  con- 
triver of  all  those  popular  movements, 
which  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar  loves  to 
attribute  to  some  mysterious  plotter.  The 
more  light  that  history  throws  on  the  events 
of  the  Revolution,  the  more  are  all  of  them 
accounted  for  by  obvious  and  sufficient 
causes ;  and  the  more  insignificant  does  the 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  appear.  He 
was  the  victim  of  constant  disfavor  and 
Suspicion ;  and  much  of  his  hostility  to  the 
Royal  Family  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to 
their  fault  than  his.  His  chief,  if  not  only, 
erime  was,  the  base  rather  than  cruel  vote 
which  he  gave  for  the  King's  death,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  saving  his  own  life. 

A  singular  anecdote  is  told  of -the  Due 
de  Chartres,  now  the  King  of  the  French, 
which  can  hardly  have  been  published  with- 
out the  warranty  of  that  high  personage. 
Some  business  having  brought  him  from 
Dumouries's  army  to  Paris  soon  after  the 
massacres  of  September,  Danton  sent  for 
him,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  heard 
that  he  ventured  in  conversation  to  speak 
too  freely  on  that  subject.  He  told  him  he 
was  too  young  to  judge  of  such  matters,  and 
added :  '^  For  the  niture  be  silent.  Re- 
turn to  the  army  ;  do  your  duty  ;  but  do 
not  unnecessarily  expose  your  life.  You 
have  many  years  before  you.  Francois  not 
suited  for  a  Republic:  it  has  the  habits,  the 
wants,  and  the  weakness  of  a  monarchy. 
After  our  storms,  it  will  be  brought  back  to 
that  by  its  vices  or  its  necessities.  Yon 
will  be  King!  Adieu,  young  man.  Re- 
member the  prediction  of  Danton." 

The  Ml  of  Danton  is  clearly  detailed 
and  explained.  Throughout  the  whole 
eourse  of  the  historv  he  stands  out  as  (what 
M.  de  Lamartine  calls  him)  the  great  states- 
man of  the  Revolution.  He  is  the  one 
who,  in  spite  of  his  coarse  manners,  his 
profligacy,  and  even  his  terrible  crimes, 
most  powerfully  excites  our  interest  M. 
de  Lamartine,  however,  bears  hard  upon 
Um  in  respect  of  his  death.  He  treats  all 
his  memorable  sayings  and  doings,  during 
the  period  of  his  imprisonment  and  trial, 
as  so  mnch  straining  after  theatrical  effect. 
This  is  a 'grievous  injustice  to  the  most 

S^Uant  and  skilful  fight  for  life  made  during 
e  Revolution*    Danton  differed  from  the 
other  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  | 


this :  that,  even  when  within  the  grasp  of 
the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  his  deeply  root* 
ed  influence  with  the  mob  gave  him  a  chance 
of  escape  and  victory.  He  had  something 
else  to  do  than  merely  to  fall  with  dignity. 
He  harangued,  he  bore  down  his  judges  by 
his  loud  voice  and  imperious  gestures,  with 
a  view  of  exciting  a  movement  in  his  favor. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  A 
single  friend  to  direct  the  actions  of  the 
sympathizing  populace — a  little  less  energy 
than  that  exhibited  hy  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety — would,  by  our  author's  own 
account,  have  turned  the  scale  in  his  favor. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  Robespierre  is 
the  hero  of  the  work.  His  conduct  and 
motives  at  every  stage  are  developed  with 
the  greatest  pains.  The  least  details  of  his 
personal  appearance,  his  dress,  his  daily 
habits,  have  been  collected  with  extraordi- 
nary care.  The  ogre  of  the  Revolution  is 
brought  before  us  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
his  private  life.  We  enter  into  his  garret 
at  the  joiner  Duplay's,  and  do  homage  to 
that  honest  poverty  which,  once  a  necessity, 
continued  to  be  his  choice  after  the  fortunes 
of  France  were  at  his  disposal :  we  follow 
him  from  the  stormy  debates  of  the  Jaoo- 
bins  or  the  fearful  labors  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  to  his  modest  supper  with 
his  host's  family,  when  he  talked  with  them 
of  the  events  of  the  day,  or  read  aloud 
from  Rousseau  or  Racine.  His  only  other 
relaxation  was  his  walk  on  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  with  no  companion  but  his  mastiff, 
Brount.  Occasionally,  when  an  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  for  a  day's  holiday,  or 
when  some  great  oratorical  effort  required 
unusual  thought,  he  would  wander  forth  to 
the  haunts  of  Rousseau,  and  pass  whole 
hours  of  reverie  amid  the  woodus  of  Meu- 
don,  or  Ermenonville.  Even  he,  too,  had 
hb  hopes  of  domestic  happiness  in  a  quiet 
future,  when,  after  the  completion  of  the 
Revolution,  he  might  be  united  to  EUeo* 
nore  Duplay,  and  pass  the  obscure  remain- 
der of  his  life  on  his  few  paternal  acres  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Arras. 

It  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  M.  de  Lamartine's  book  without  « 
somewhat  changed  opinion  of  Robespierre. 
There  is  no  vindication  of  his  acts.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  mitigate  our  horror  at 
the  crimes  of  which  he  is  reputed  guilty ; 
none  to  justify  massacre  on  the  plea  of 
public  necessity  or  righteous  seal.  M.  de 
Lamartine's  aim  is  to  analyse  the  motives 
that  actuated  Robespierre,  as  well  as  de* 
termine  what  was  really  his  share  in  the 
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atrocities  vhieh  were  perpetrated  in  hie 
same.  Perhaps  he  does  this  with  some 
partiality.  Jle  has  conceiTed  an  ideal 
frame- work  of  Robespierre's  character,  and 
fills  it  up  by  attributing  to  him  particular 
acts  or  intentions  of  clemency,  for  which 
he  has  often  little  and  sometimes  no  war- 
ranty. Still,  on  the  whole,  his  explana- 
tion of  this  strange  character  is  satisfactory. 
Historical  truth,  and  a  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  gain  by  reducing  the  distorted 
and  exaggerated  traits  of  the  monster  into 
the  features  of  a  man  actuated  by  the  or- 
dinary passions  of  humanity,  gifted  with 
many  noble  and  even  amiable  qualities, 
and  plunged  into  eternal  infamy  by  com- 
mon human  weaknesses,  tried  in  fearful 
times  by  most  extraordinary  emeigencies. 

In  order  completely  to  understand  M.  de 
Lamartine's  estimate  of  Robespierre,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  read  his  book ;  but 
the  following  passage,  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  volume,  seems  to  us  to  give  the  best 
summary  of  the  author's  views  on  a  charac-  I 
ter  which  most  of  his  readers  will  hitherto 
have  seen  painted  only  in  the  darkest  co- 
lours:— 

**  There  was  something  of  these  three  ele- 
ments in  the  soul  of  the  Convention :  a  purpose 
which  was  true  and  practically  attainable ;  chi- 
meras, which  vanished  at  the  attempt  to  apply 
them ;  fits  of  rage,  which  sought  to  extort  by 
torture  the  realization  of  an  order  of  things  not 
as  yet  in  the  nature  of  man.  Holy  hopes,  vain 
Utopias,  atrocious  means, — such  were  the  ele- 
ments that  composed  the  social  politics  of  this 
assembly,  placed  between  two  civilizations 
to  exterminate  the  one,  and  herald  in  the 
other.  Robespierre  personified  these  tendencies 
more  than  anv  of  his  colleagues.  His  plans, 
religious  in  tneir  purpose,  chimerical  in  their 
details,  became  sanguinary  when  they  came  in 
collision  with  practical  impossibtlity.  A 
frenzy  of  benevolence  seized  the  Utopian ;  this 
frenzy  of  benevolence  has  the  same  effects  as 
the  frenzy  of  mischief.  Robespierre  held  to  his 
chimeras  as  to  truths.  Had  he  been  more  en- 
lij^hteoeil,  he  would  have  been  more  patient 
His  anger  arose  from  his  delusions.  He 
wished  to  be  the  constructor  of  a  social  regene- 
ration; society  resisted:  he  took  the  sword 
and  tbouffht  it  was  permitted  to  man  to  make 
himself  tne  executioner  of  God.  He  communi- 
cated, this  spirit,  half  through  fanaticism,  half 
through  terror,  to  the  Jacobins,  to  the  people, 
to  the  Convention.  Hence  this  contrast  of  an 
assembly  resting  one  hand  on  the  revolutionarv 
tribunal  and  the  instrument  of  death,  and  with 
the  other  writing  a  constitution  which  recalled 
the  pastoral  Republics  of  Plato  or  Telema- 
chus,  and  breathed  in  every  page,  God,  the 
people,  justice,  and  humanity.  Never  was  so 
much  blood  shed  on  truth.    The  task  of  history 
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is  to  wash  out  these  stains,  and  not  to  rqect  so- 
cial justice  because  a  deluge  of  blood  has  been 
spilled  over  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  of  charity, 
and  of  reason." 

The  sincere  fanaticism  of  Robespierre  was 
the  mainspring  of  his  virtues,  his  greatness, 
and  his  crimes.     One  high,  steady  purpose, 
pursued    at    every  risk,  inspired    his  in- 
tegrity, his  perseverance,  and  his  cruelty. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  government  assail- 
ed by  enemies  on  every  side ;  and  he  deem- 
ed it  his  duty  to  uphold  that  government 
by  striking  terror  into  his  adversaries,  and 
disarming  opposition.     Like  all  fanatics, 
he  hated  his  opponents  because  he  thought 
that   the  enemies  of  his  righteous  cause 
must  be  bad  men.     Still  there  was  in  the 
acts  which  he  sanctioned  a  prodigality  and 
brutality  of  cruelty  needless  for  his  pur- 
pose, fatal  to  his  own  views  of  policy,  re- 
volting to  the  sensitiveness  and  refinement 
of  his  character.     We  know  that  such  was 
his  own  feeling,  that  he  wished  to  stay  the 
system  of  terror ;  that,  during  the  worst 
period  of  it,  he  absented  himself  from  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  was  at 
direct  variance  with  the  ^^  Comite  de  Silret<( 
G^n^rale,"  and  had  no  communication  with 
the  Public  Accuser, — the  two  authorities 
by  whom  the  trials  and  executions  were,  in 
fact,  entirely  regulated  ;  that  he  denounc- 
ed Tallien,  Collot,  Carrier,  and  especially 
Fouche,  for  their    abominable    cruelties, 
which  he  described  as  '^  persecutions  of  the 
patriots."     We  are  the  more  perplexed  to 
explain  how  it  was  that,  with  despotic 
power  in  his  hands,  he  permitted  the  hor- 
rors which  he  himself  regarded  as  both  mis- 
chievous and  disgraceful. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  he  did 
not  in  truth  possess  the  power  which  opi- 
nion ascribed  to  him.  He  could  not  in  re- 
ality direct  the  liovernment  of  which  he  was 
at  the  head.  To  understand  his  position 
we  must  examine  the  powers  and  defects  of 
his  mind.  He  was  a  logical  and  syste- 
matic thinker,  whose  system  led  him  into 
a  dreamy  enthusiasm.  His  leading  qualifi- 
cation for  public  life  was  a  singular  power 
of  public  speaking.  In  close,  clear  logic, 
in  dextrous  debating,  he  surpassed  every 
speaker  of  his  day  :  while  in  lofty  elo- 
quence, some  of  his  speeches  were  hardly 
surpassed  by  the  greatest  of  his  rivals. 
But,  like  the  Girondins,  he  could  do  no 
more  than  prove  his  point  and  make  his 
speech.  With  the  details  of  public  affairs 
he  wai  utterly  unable  to  grapple.  Thorough- 
ly unpractical,  he  depended  on  others— first 
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on  DantoDy  afterwards  on  hia  colleagoea  in 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, — to  de- 
termine by  what  steps  their  pnrposes 
should  be  carried  into  effect  Without 
being  justly  subject  to  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  he  was  timid  in  action,  or  rather 
averse  to  act  at  all.  Had  the  great  moTC- 
ments  of  the  RevolutioD  waited  for  him  to 
produce  them,  they  would  never  have  taken 
place.  He  shrank  from  assailing  the  Mo- 
narchy after  the  adoption  of  the  Conslitu- 
lion  of  1791,  and  had  no  desire  to  see  a 
Republic  substituted  for  it.  He  kept  aloof 
firom  the  10th  of  August  and  the  31st  of 
May.  So,  when  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  had  little  share  in  the  actual  or- 
finization  of  the  heroic  efforts  that  saved 
hiuce.  In  all  cases  he  left  action  to 
others*  It  was  his  good  fortune  that  public 
opinion  tended  the  same  way  as  his,  so 
that  the  result  of  its  movement,  in  spite  of 
his  inaction,  always  farthered  his  purposes. 
His  voyage  prospered  longer  than  that  of 
most  of  his  rivals,  not  from  his  own  good 
sailing,  but  because  his  course  happened  to 
lie  with  the  breeze.  Hb  ambition  was  of 
a  patient  kind.  He  loved  the  applause  of 
his  hearers  ;  he  took  the  power  which  came 
gradually  to  him ;  but  he  would  not  pre- 
cipitate events  by  graspiug  it.  In  his  last 
days  the  prospect  of  a  Dictatorship  did 
not  tempt  him.  Even  the  necessities  of 
self-defence  could  not  induce  him,  on  the 
9th  lliermidor,  to  ensure  a  favourable  issue 
to  the  last  movement  in  his  favor,  by  put- 
ting himself  at  its  head.  His  disposition 
was  to  look  even  then  to  any  but  violent 
means  for  safety  and  success ;  and  he  easily 
made  up  his  mind  to  silent  acquiescence  in 
the  fate  of  which  a  gloomy  foreboding  had 
long  hung  over  him. 

Such  a  man  was,  from  his  sincerity,  his 
incorruptible  character,  his  ffreat  parlia- 
mentary powers,  the  natural  head  of  a  re- 
publican government,  but  not  its  real  direc- 
tor and  master.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  wished  to  restrain  the  excesses  of 
his  colleagues ;  but  he  literally  knew  not 
how  to  set  about  it.  He  had  not  the 
virtue  which  was  exhibited  in  the  conduct 
and  the  favorite  device  of  Vergniaud, — 
^^  Potius  mori  quam  foedari."  He  would 
not  peril  himself  and  his  cause  by  inflexi- 
bly rejecting  the  use  of  atrocious  means. 
He  took  the  system  of  terror  as  part  of  the 
necessities  of  the  Revolution ;  and  closed 
his  eyes  and  ears  to  its  excesses  just  as  he 
closed  his  shatters  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6| 


whQe  the  earts  went  by  to  the  gnillotine. 
When,  at  last,  events  required  the  cessation 
of  that  system, — when  he  had  achieved  the 
first  of  hia  dreams,  proclaimed  the  ^^  £tre 
Supreme,"  re-estaUished  religion  as  the 
basis  of  his  Republic, — ^when  he  was  hoping 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  peaoeful  order  of 
things,  he  faltered  before  his  better  purpo- 
ses|  cast  vainly  about  for  the  materials  and 
instruments  of  action,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  surprised  and  butchered  by  the  most 
vulgar  and  sanguinary  ruffians  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  paid  the  penalty  of  his  weak- 
ness by  his  death,  and  in  leaving  his  name 
loaded  with  execration,  for  guiU  in  whidi 
he  had  participated  unwillingly,  as  well  aa 
for  crimes  wluch  his  own  £natioism  had 
prompted. 

In  thus  attempting  to  make^our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  general  effect  and  cha- 
racter of  M.  de  Lamartine's  work,  we  have 
not  ventured  to  give  any  extracts  from 
those  mose  striking  parts  of  his  narrative, 
which  best  exhibit  the  brilliancy  and  clear- 
ness of  his  descriptive  style.  The  real  merit 
of  these  large  pictures  cannot  be  estimated 
from  particiilar  portions  of  them ;  and  as  they 
are  the  parts  of  the  original  work,  of  which 
the  effect  depends  the  most  on  the  author^s 
mastery  of  the  language,  they  are  precisely 
those  to  which  it  is  least  possible  for  a 
translation  to  do  justice.  The  pictorial 
power  of  the  narrative  constitutes  the  dis- 
tinguishing merit  of  this  history.  M.  de 
Lamartine  has  shown  that  he  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  one,  at  least,  of  the  first 
qualifications  of  a  great  historian,  namely, 
the  gift  of  stamping  on  the  reader's  mind  a 
living  impression  both  of  great  transactions 
and  of  the  men  that  bore  a  part  in  them. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  derogate  from  the 
merits  of  those  who,  by  extensive  research 
and  correct  analysis,  ascertain  the  facts  of 
history  and  explain  the  connexion  of  events. 
.It  is  only  by  a  long  series  of  such  inquiries 
and  speculations  &at  the  materials  of  h]»* 
torv  are   duly  matured  and  brought  to- 

g)ther.  But  they  are  not  the  histories 
om  which  mankind  takes  its  impressions 
of  the  past.  He  who  would  give  the 
world  its  historical  beliefs,  must  bring  to 
the  task  the  gifts  of  the  poet  as  well  as  of 
the  philosopher ;  must  be  able  to  depict  in* 
cidents  as  in  an  epic,  and  make  each  charac- 
ter appear  and  act  with  dramatic  distinct- 
ness and  effect.  No  historian  of  the  Revo- 
lution  has  done  this  so  strikingly  as  M.  de 
Lamartine;  aadnone|therefore|WiIlinall 
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probability  exercise  so  extensive  an  influ- 
ence on  the  popular  views  which  will  be 
generally  entertained  of  it. 

That  influence,  no  question,  will  be  very 
mnch  diminished  by  the  want,  in  M.  de 
Lamartine,  of  other  qualities  which  are  re- 
quired to  complete  the  character  of  a  histo- 
rian. His  work  is  wanting,  not  merely  in 
accuracy  and  research,  but  in  the  indica- 
tions of  large,  calm,  and  solid  thought. 
While  we  think  that  the  author  does  more 
than  any  preceding  historian  towards  giving 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  events  of 
the  Revolution,  and  while  we  generally 
agree  in  the  justice  of  M.  de  Lamartine^s 
conclusions  and  sympathiie  with  his  feel- 
ings; we  feel  that  he  does  not  express 
those  conclusions  in  the  tone  of  a  philo- 
sopher, who  has  deeply  meditated  and 
thoroughly  mastered  his  subject.  His  nar- 
rative exhibits  constant  marks  of  exaggera- 
tion. The  subject,  undoubtedly,  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  this  fault.  All  the 
moral  phenomena  of  the  Revolution  were 
on  a  great  scale,  the  vicissitudes  unusually 
rapid,  the  results  vast  and  overwhelming, 
the  character  of  men  so  tried  by  cir- 
cumstances as  to  develop  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  intellect,  of  virtue  and  of 
wickedness.  But  we  cannot  understand 
what  heightening  or  transforming  powers 
the  Revolution  could  have  possessed  over 
female  beauty ;  when  we  find,  therefore, 
that  hardly  a  woman  appears  on  the  scene, 
or  is  even  mentioned  as  the  wife  or 
danffhter  of  some  distinguished  man,  but 
her  oeauty  is  represented  as  having  been 
perfectly  wonderful,  we  cannot  but  suspect 
that  other  pictures  may  be  equally  over- 
charged. Tne  story  of  the  daughters  of 
M.  Femig,  who  served  as  soldiers  in  Du- 
mouries's  army,  bearing  the  fatigues,  ex- 
posed to  the  perils,  and  sharing  in  the 
glories  of  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  Valmy 
and  Jemappe,  is  romantic  enough  in  its 
simplest  ouUine :  M.  de  Lamartine  makes  it 
absolutely  ridiculous  by  investing  the  young 
ladles  with  the  physiciu  strength  and  prow- 
ess of  Paladins.  The  same  tendency  to 
exaggeration  is  exhibited  in  every  matter, 
in  which  numbers  are  in  question.  There 
IB  throughout  too  great  a  disposition  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  narrative  by 
adopting  the  largest  estimates  hazarded  by 
eontemporary  writers ;  and  our  belief  in 
the  melancholy  realities  of  the  Revolution 
is  shaken  rather  than  confirmed,  by  some- 
what incredible  torrents  of  blood  and  heaps 
of  oaroases. 


We  should  be  happy  to  think  that  what 
we  have  taken  for  indications  of  a  want  of 
sound  and  sober  thought,  may  be  only  the 
consequence  of  the  excessive  rapidity  with 
which  the  '^  History  of  the  Girondins"  has 
been  written.  It  betokens,  however,  little 
wisdom  in  an  author,  who  writes  for  fame 
and  not  for  bread,  to  have  composed  a  great 
work  on  a  great  subject  without  giving  him- 
self sufficient  time  for  thought.  Let  us 
hope  that  M.  de  Lamartine  will  avoid  this 
most  deplorable  fault  in  the  ^'  History  of 
theXlonstituent  Assembly,"  which  he  pro- 
mises us*  A  gestation  of  nine  years  is  more 
essential  to  a  history  than  even  to  a  poem. 
We  know  not  whether  M.  de  Lamartine 
has  in  him  the  capacity  of  being  a  great 
historian,  but  he  has  so  many  of  the  highest 
qualifications,  that  there  will  be  few  literary 
mistakes  more  deeply  to  be  regretted  than 
that  he  should  be  found  to  have  sacrificed 
his  chance  of  usefulness  with  posterity  to 
the  vanity  of  astonishing  his  contemporaries 
by  the  celerity  of  his  execution  and  the 
brightness  of  his  colors. 


RscoLLconoHS  ot  "Old  Mortalitt.'' — ^The 
Rev.  Dr.  Maclay,  in  describing  the  Philadelphia 
cemetery,  observes : — ^Laurel  Hul,  the  place  select- 
ed as  the  principal  cemetery  of  Philadelphia,  is  dis- 
tant about  three  miles  fh>m  the  city.  Passing  a 
short  distance  along  the  main  carnage-road,  you 
reach  the  group  of  statues  of  Old  Mortality  and  his 
Pony^  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  sculptured  of  freestone  by 
a  sef^taught  artist,  Mr.  Thom.  This  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  ofmY  visit  When  a  boy,  I  have  often 
seen  Old  Mortality,  who  always  maae  his  home  at 
my  mother's  house,  when  he  visited  our  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  deeply  thrilling  incidents  which  he 
told  me  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  sufierings  they  ea- 
dured  for  Christ's  saice,  left  a  permanent  impressioii 
on  my  mind ;  and  the  appearance  which  this  singu- 
lar personage  then  made  is  still  vivid,  as  he  ap- 
proached either  riding  or  leading  the  companion  of 
nis  journeys— a  little  pony-^by  a  halter  of  hair  or 
rope,  with  a  straw  cushion  instead  of  a  sacMle. 
Thtxs  accoutred,  he  travelled  from  one  churchyard 
to  another  throughout  Scotland,  happy  if  he  could 
find  some  Cameronian  epitaph  from  which  his 
chisel  could  remove  the  moss,  or  deepen  the  record 
which  told  of  the  virtues  of  his  country's  manjrrs, 
who,  in  1685,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
Privy  CouncU,  for  the  political  and  religious  views 
which  they  entertained.  To  this  pious  duty  he  de- 
voted his  life,  which  was  protracted  to  his  86th  year. 
EUiving  no  wants  bat  ol  the  simplest  kind,  which 
were  readily  supplied  by  tkam  who  sympathized 
with  his  enthusiasm,  applause  did  no^  encourage 
him,  and  oUoquy  had  no  other  effect  thaa  to  bring 
oat  into  bolder  relief  the  lineaments  of  a  nature 
which  distinguished  his  coitfymen  at  that  period, 
and  whose  character  their  great  delineator  has  said, 
shows  most  to  advantage  m  adversity.  The  time 
and  scene,  when  and  where  this  high-hearted  enthu- 
siaat  breathed  Ua  last  are  known,  but  the  place 
where  his  bones  lepoae  has  never  been  asceitaiiied. 
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Bavaria,  it  would  seem,  is  regarded  as 
the  Boeotia  of  modern  Europe.  Both  the 
country  and  the  inhahitants  have  certainly 
acquired  a  bad  reputation.  They  are  either 
spoken  of  with  a  sneer,  or  are  passed  over 
altogether  as  utterly  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. "  What  do  I  care  about  Bavaria  ?" 
says  the  politician.  ''  It  is  a  country  sunk 
in  moral  apathy  ;  in  diplomacy,  it  is  a  non- 
entity ;  the  people  are  mere  slaves  of  the 
caprices  of  a  king,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  ruled 
by  the  whims  or  the  passions  of  a  woman, 
whose  oddities  have  made  her  the  subject 
of  European  scandal.  What  are  Bavarian 
affairs  to  me  ?"  Yet  if  this  declaimer  were 
asked  what  interest  he  took  in  the  politics 
of  Prussia,  he  would  be  instantly  on  the 
qui  vivCy — would  talk  about  the  marvellous 
precocity  with  which  that  juvenile  kingdom 
has  developed  into  a  first-rate  power, — 
would  expatiate  on  the  political  value  of 
the  Rhine  provinces,  on  the  richness  and 
growing  activity  of  the  manufactures  of  Old 
Prussia, — and.  probably,  he  would  wind  up 
with  a  glowing  account  of  the  chivalrous 
efforts  made  by  Frederic  William  to  edu- 
cate his  people  in  freedom,  and  a  highly- 
colored  anticipation  of  the  effects  to  be 
produced  on  the  awakening  mind  of  Ger- 
many by  the  example  set  in  Prussia  of  an 
absolute  monarch  voluntarily  abandoning 
his  absolutism,  and  transmuting  it  into 
that  bugbear  of  the  autocrat — a  constitu- 
tion. He  would,  perhaps  be  startled  if  he 
were  reminded,  tnat  this  much-despised 
Bavaria  possesses,  in  a  more  developed 
form,  and  in  a  more  compact  and  govern- 
able shape,  those  elements  of  prosperity  on 
which  the  future  hopes  of  Prussia  are  built ; 
that  not  merely  in  the  Palatinate,  and  in, 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  bordering  on  the 
Rhine,  but  also  in  other  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Bavarian  peasantry  are,  phy- 
sically and  morally,  superior  to  any  in  Eu- 
rope ;  that  they  are  more  independent,  and, 
in  that  sense,  richer  than  the  peasantry  of 
most  other  countries ;  and  that,  as  well  by 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom  as  bv  more 
recent  concessions  from  the  crown,  the  Ba- 
varian people  I  in  general,  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  more  substantial  political  rights 
than  are  possessed  by  the  people  of  any 
European  country,  not  excepting,  improba- 
ble as  it  may  seem,  France,  and  even  Eng^ 


land  itself.  Still,  our  supercilious  politician 
has  some  reason  on  his  side.  Circumstan- 
ces— of  which  more,  perhaps,  hereafter — 
have  hitherto  constrained  Bavaria  to  play 
an  insignificant  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
Europe  ;  and  as  the  causes  which  bid  fair 
to  place  her  in  a  position  of  counterpoise  to 
Prussia  are,  at  present,  slow  and  hidden  in 
their  working,  it  is  natural  that  the  coun- 
try should'  be  supposed  to  be  still  in  that 
political  night  which  has  enwrapt  it  almost 
since,  some  forty  years  ago,  it  was  erected 
into  a  kingdom.  It  is  not  our  intention, 
however,  to  enlarge  on  these  topics  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  majority  of  think- 
ers too  hastily  condemn  the  Bavarian  peo- 
ple. But  advocates  may  be  found  for  them 
in  artists  and  lovers  of  the  arts.  The 
painter,  the  sculptor,  will  point  to  the 
treasures  of  art  which  are  stored  up  in 
the  capital, — to  the  new  developments  of 
genius  which  have  been  stimulated  by  royal 
patronage ;  and  will  protest,  with  earnest- 
ness, against  the  general  and  sweeping  con- 
demnation. The  'English  traveller,  too, 
who,  with  a  small  library  of  hand-books, 
starts  off  to  scour  the  world  in  search  of 
^'  sights,"  and  who,  perhaps,  in  his  chart 
of  movements,  has  calculated  to  ^'  do  Mn- 
nich  in  a  week,^'  pauses  amidst  the  many 
monuments  of  princely  taste  and  munifi- 
cence by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  won- 
ders that  while  the  dilettanti  have  raved 
BO  about  other  capitals,  they  should  have 
thought  and  said  so  little  about  this  newly 
created  capital  of  the  arts.  But  even  snob- 
chance  witnesses  as  these,  assuming  them  to 
be  bold  enough  to  speak  their  minds,  have 
not  been  able  to  produce  any  palpable  effect 
upon  the  world's  opinion,  that  a  Bavarian 
is  the  incarnation  of  dnlness,  slowness,  stu- 
pidity, and  political  and  social  abjeotness. 
The  present  King  of  Bavaria,  strange  to 
say,  has  shared  with  his  country  and  his 
people  this  general  misapprehension  or  ob- 
livion. One  is  not,  on  reflection,  so  much 
surprised  that  an  out-of-the-way  kingdom 
like  Bavaria,  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
produce  only  broom-girls  and  beer,  should 
be  undervalued  or  forgotten.  It  had  been 
so  long  under  the  shadow  of  the  Austrian 
eagle,  that  diplomatists  and  politieLma  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
'  sort  of  political  appanage  of  the  quoH  6er- 
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man  empire.  Bat  that  the  king  should 
have  been  confounded  with  his  people — 
should  haye  been  set  down  as  only  a  vain 
poetaster  —  half-tyrant,  hBAf-dihltante  — 
who  divided,  between  writing  bad  verses 
and  cobbling  his  subjects'  manacles,  the 
time  he  could  spare  from  setting  an  exam- 
ple of  persevering  and  ostentatious  immo- 
rality to  those  who,  in  theory  at  least,  were 
bound  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  father,  is  in- 
deed surprising  to  any  man  who  may  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  his  public 
conduct  since  he  came  to  the  throne.  The 
best  excuse,  perhaps,  that  can  be  made  for 
those  who  thus  undervalue  a  man  who  is 
really  a  unique  and  remarkable  character, 
is,  that  in  Munich  itself,  the  scene  of  many 
of  his  most  praiseworthy  acts,  are  to  be 
found  the  greatest  number  of  his  detractors. 
If  any  man  can  hope  to  be  a  ''  prophet* in 
his  own  country,"  surely  a  king,  unless  he 
be  the  most  arrant  of  tyrants,  sots,  or  fools, 
ought  to  be  that  man.  He  is  the  fountain 
of  grace,  and  the  incarnate  terror  of  the 
law.  Whatever  be  his  character,  one  would 
suppose  that  he  must  inspire  either  love  or 
fear — that,  at  all  events,  towards  a  person 
80  situated,  the  feelings  of  his  subjects 
could  never  be  those  of  apathy,  still  less  a 
more  decided  sentiment  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Yet,  a  pretty  extensive  observation 
of  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  Bavarian  capi- 
tal has  convinced  us — that  is  to  say,  of 
course,  the  writer  of  this  article — that  King 
Louis  I.,  who  has  done  more  to  secure  the 
political  and  social  well-being  of  his  people 
than  any  ruler  they  ever  had  from  the 
twelfth  century  downwards ;  who  may  al- 
most be  said  to  have  called  into  existence 
Munich  as  a  metropolis,  and  imparted  to  it 
characteristics  which  will  secure  it  imperish- 
able renown ;  is  not  only  not  understood 
(that,  perhaps,  would  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect), but  not  even  misunderstood,  in  his 
own  capital,  and  by  those  of  his  subjects 
who  are  necessarily  acquiring,  daily,  the 
most  substantial  advantages,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  prospective  expectations,  from  his 
enormous  personal  exertions,  the  unusual 
bent  of  his  taste,  and  his  unparalleled  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices.  This,  we  say,  is  some 
excuse  for  the  foreigner,  who,  overloading 
with  praise,  perhaps,  other  European  sove- 
reigns, altogether  passes  by  one  whom,  tak- 
ing him  as  a  whole,  and  admitting  the  ex- 
tent and  number  of  his  faults,  we  may  fairly 
,  declare  to  be  the  most  remarkable  and  meri- 
torious of  them  all.  At  the  same  time,  let 
us  in  justice  say,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 


Munich  are  not  obnoxious  to  this  condemna- 
tion. There  are  enlightend  men  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  who  will  do  justice  to  the  cha- 
racter of  their  king,  and  regret  that  in  Mu- 
nich itself  there  should  be  so  much  indif- 
ference. From  men  in  Exalted  rank  we 
have  often  heard  his  praises ;  but  we  were 
much  more  struck  one  day  with  the  remarks 
of  one  in  a  humble  sphere,  who  said, — ^^  Ah, 
sir,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  townsmen.  The 
king  is  too  good  for  them,  and  has  done  too 
much.  They  are  ungrateful.  If  he  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  had  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  million  of  his  people,  they  would 
admire  him  very  much ;  but  because  he  has 
made  Munich  a  place  that  all  the  world 
will  come  to  see,  and  has  spent  his  reve- 
nues in  promoting  the  greatness  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
they  think  nothing  of  him  at  all,  or  they 
think  poorly  of  him  because  he  has  some 
odd  ways  which  make  them  laugh." 

These  *^  odd  ways  that  make  them  laugh," 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  misapprehension  to 
which  we  refer.  The  King  of  Bavaria  has, 
from  the  first,  committed  an  unpardonable 
ofifence  against  society.  Had  he  been  the 
most  arrant  tyrant  en  regle^  that  would 
have  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  he  has  dared  to  be  a  rebel  against  that 
greatest  tyrant  of  all.  Custom ;  and  much 
as  kings  may  dare,  they  must  be  cautious 
how  they  revolt  from  that  leaden  despotism. 
The  King  of  Bavaria  has  always  acted  on 
his  own  impulses,  rejecting  the  aid  of  eti- 
quette— ^the  mute,  machine-like  body-guard 
of  monarchs.  He  has  been  a  Haroun  Al- 
raschid  and  a  Charles  IL — or  say,  rather,  a 
Henry  IV. — combined.  Oblivious,  from 
time  to  time,  that  his  royalty  fixed  all  eyes 
upon  even  his  most  trifling  and  secret  jlro- 
ceedings,  he  has  acted  as  if  he  had  been  a 
simple  private  gentleman.  Ostrich-like,  if 
he  could  hide  his  crown,  he  thought,  per- 
haps, to  be  concealed  from  the  observation 
of  the  inquisitive.  Not  that  he  cared  for 
their  thoughts  or  their  remarks  ;  he  is  too 
single-minded  a  person  for  that ;  but  that 
he  positively  never  troubled  himself  with 
their  constructions,  and  believed  that  he 
could  at  all  times  relapse  into  his  kingly 
state  and  dignity  without  any  taint  of  scan- 
dal on  account  of  his  escapades.  Such  a 
habit  of  mind  as  this  may  survive  intact, 
while  supported  by  the  vigor  and  elasticity 
of  youth ;  but,  as  age  creeps  on,  it  trans- 
mutes bold  and  varying  violations  of  esta- 
blished forms  into  confirmed  eccentricities, 
which  appear  ridiculous  to  weak-minded 
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persons,  who  have  not  the  power  of  seeing 
the  true  character  under  this  motley  gar- 
ment of  oddities.  The  King  of  Bavaria, 
therefore,  is  not  a  hero,  with  a  whole  city 
for  his  valet^-chambre.  The  besotted 
people,  who  owe  to  him  everything  that  has 
tenaed  to  elevate  them  in  the  European 
scale,  think  not  either  upon  the  great  im- 
pulses he  has  given,  from  time  to  time,  to 
rational  freedom  among  them,  and  well- 
timed  reform,  or  upon  the  enormous  sacri- 
fices he  has  made  to  anticipate  for  Ba?aria 
the  gradual  development  of  ages ;  but 
dwell,  with  a  sinister  tenacity  on  the  one 
hand,  upon  acts  of  power  which  he  has  re- 
sorted to  in  troubled  4imes  to  sustain  his 
authority ;  on  the  other,  upon  the  stories, 
sometimes  silly,  sometimes  indescribably 
piquant  J  which  have  floated  about  in  their 
coteries  till  they  have  become,  as  against  a 
benevolent  and  laree- minded  ruler,  a  species 
of  concrete  scandal. 

We  could  fill  pages  with  stories  of  the 
kind  we  refer  to,  some  which  ought  not  to 
be  told,  others  which  would  require  the 
powers  of  a  Dickens  or  a  Thackeray  to  do 
justice  to  them.  One  we  may  relate,  not 
because  it  is  the  best,  but  because  it  illus- 
trates the  familiar  manner  in  which  the 
king  mixes  with  his  people.  Among  the 
uneducated  of  Munich,  a  habit  prevails  of 
using  the  third  nerson  singular  of  the  past 
tense  of  the  verb  to  fre,  to  answer  for  all 
persons, — ^first,  second,  and  third ;  and  for 
all  tenses, — ^past,  present,  and  future.  We 
have  no  parallel  in  England  for  this  habit ; 
but  there  is  some  approach  to  it  in  those 
persons  who,  wishing  to  be  super-correct, 
always  say  ^^  I  were."  Now  it  happened 
that  there  was  a  Gattwirtkj  or  innkeeper, 
who  was  landlord  of  an  establishment 
much  frequented  in  the  outskirts  of  Mu- 
nich, an  original,  and  who  was  notorious 
for  his  perseveranee  in  this  habit.  One 
morning  the  king,  in  his  usual  daily  ram- 
ble, found  himself  in  this  place,  when,  of 
oourse,  Herr  Gastwirth  came  out  to  salute 
him,  with  that  mixture  of  familiar  bonho- 
mm  and  respect  for  his  station  which  cha- 
racterises the  Bavarian  people. 

<'  Well,  Herr  Gastwirth,"  said  the  king, 

'^  and  so  yon  are  the  landlord  of  the 

Gart«i  .>" 

**  Tea  I  loot,  your  majesty!" 

This,  of  course,  was  what  the  king  want- 
ed to  hear. 

*  But  are  you  not  still  the  landlord  ?" 

*^  Yes  I  wotf,  your  majesty,"  answered 
again  the  unconscious  Gastwirth. 


'^  But  when  were  you  laq^lord  ?" 

'^  I  was  a  long  time,  your  majesty." 

''  And  so,  I  suppose,  you  hope  you  will 
be?" 

^'  Yes,  thank  your  majesty's  goodness,  I 
hope  I  was." 

The  king  could  be|ir  it  no  longer.  He 
had  been  often  baffled  in  his  questions  by 
this  stupid  habit  of  some  of  hia  subjects. 
With  one  of  his  peculiar  and  forcible  ges- 
tures, which  made  the  astonished  landlord 
fear  he  was  about  to  receive  a  royal  coup^ 
the  king  replied,  in  his  laconic  style, 
^'  Then,  Herr  Gastwirth,  I  can  tell  you,  you 
were  an  ass,  you  are  an  ass,  and  yon  always 
will  be  an  ass !" 

And  with  that  the  irate  grammarian  hur- 
ried away,  leaving  the  poQr  publican  utter- 
ly iffuorant  in  what  he  had  offended  his 
usually  good-natured  king. 

Another  anecdote  is  told  of  this  king, 
which  will  sound  rather  oddly  to  Engliw 
ears  \  but,  as  we  are  about  to  give  the 
bright  side  of  his  character,  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  some  of  his  foibles.  Among  these 
is  conspicuous  an  excessive  jealousy  of  his 
authority.  It  is  true  that  he  very  seldom 
has  occasion  to  manifest  it.  His  subjects, 
whatever  may  be  their  indifference  to  his 
royal  virtues,  always  shew  him  great  per- 
sonal respect.  As  has  been  said,  he  is 
very  fond  of  rambling  alone,  on  foot,  about 
the  city  and  neighborhood.  Even  late 
at  night  he  never  uses  a  carriage,  which  is 
only  resorted  to  on  state  occasions.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  conscious  of  his  ap- 
proach, even  at  a  considerable  distance,  as 
you  see  a  long  line  of  pedestrians  suddenly 
arrested  in  their  progress  to  or  fro,  and 
standing  with  their  hats  off,  ready  to  greet 
him  as  he  passes.  This  is  not  always  the 
easiest  thing  to  the  by-stander,  for  the 
royal  eccentricities  extend  even  to  the 
walk.  A  stranger,  not  knowing  the  rank 
of  the  remarkable-looking  person  who  ap- 
proaches, is  oonsiderably  pusxled.  He 
sees  advancing,  with  short  and  irregular, 
but  very  firm  steps,  a  tall,  well-proportion- 
ed personage,  who  is  evidently  utterly  in- 
different to  what  is  passing  around ;  who 
walks,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  a  sort  of 
lig-aag,  like  forked  lightning,  and  yet  with 
a  oonfidenoe  as  thoueh,  were  he  to  go 
against  a  wall,  it  would  crumble  at  his  ap- 
proach ;  with  a  strongly  marked,  angular 
countenance,  still  bearing  traces  of  manly 
beauty ;  and  whose  fixed  but  powerful  eye 
bespeaks  an  utter  abstraction  and  intellee- 
tual    absorption.    The    strange  effeot   is 
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somewhat  i^nhanoed  by  the  codtmne  worn 
by  this  erratic,  phantom-like  pedestrian. 
Crenerallj,  a  hat  of  no  accepted  shape,  an 
English  cut-away  coat,  battened  closely 
to  a  fignre  somewhat  spare,  and  close-fit- 
ting trousers,  with  gaiters,  giye  his  majesty 
the  air  of  one  of  the  fine  old  Iveed  of  fox* 
hunting  country  gentlemen,  who,  being 
nervous,  hale,  and  strong,  show  "  signs  of 
blood"  in  every  line  of  their  hardy,  cast- 
iron  frames.  Absorbed  in  thought,  he 
bows,  mechanically,  to  all  appearance,  yet 
courteously,  and  even  affectionately,  to  the 
hatless  spectators  who  happen  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  accidental  tortuosities  of  his 
course.  His  march  might  be  likened  to 
that  of  a  whirlwind,  so  many  uncovered 
heads  does  it  leave  in  its  track. 

Yet  it  is  not  always  easy  to  anticipate 
which  way  the  royal  steps  will  bend,  and 
the  story  that  is  told  of  him  miffht,  per- 
haps, have  arisen  out  of  this  difficulty. 
One  day — it  was  at  a  time  of  some  political 
excitement — ^the  king  was  in  the  Ludwig- 
strasse,  followed  and  preceded,  as  usual,  by 
a  line  of  bowing  subjects.  But  there  was 
one  among  them  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  reason,  stood  erect  and  covered 
among  the  rest.  Perhaps  he  might  be  a 
stranger,  but  it  was  not  so;  perhaps  he 
was  a  malecontent,  but  if  he  were,  political 
passions  should  not  excuse  )>reaches  of  po- 
liteness, or  a  neglect  of  that  etiquette 
which  prescribes  an  obeisance  to  crowned 
heads ;  perhaps  he  calculated  that  the  king 
was  too  abskracted  to  notice  him.  If  he 
did  this,  he  reckoned  without  his  host. 
The  quick  eye  of  the  king  detected  his 
rudeness.  Probably  he  knew  both  the  man 
and  his  motive.  At  all  events,  it  seems 
that,  without  stopping  in  his  course,  or 
more  than  glancing  at  his  disrespectful  sub- 
ject, he  simply  raised  his  hand  as  he  pass- 
ed and  knocked  his  hat  off.  The  story  is 
rather  popular  in  Munich  than  otherwise. 
It  is  told  with  a  sort  of  affectionate  appro- 
val, much,  as  the  Ironsides  mieht  have 
chuckled  over  some  of  the  coarse  buffoone- 
ries of  Oliver,  or  the  French  or  Prussian 
soldiers  over  the  practical  jokes  of  Old 
Frits  or  the  little  Corporal.  The  affair 
could  only  have  happened  in  a  country  go- 
yemed  on  the  German  principle.  Mere, 
were  a  royal  person  to  do  such  a  thing,  it 
would  be  regarded  either  as  a  piece  of  out* 
rageous  insolence  or  tyranny,  or  as  a  gra- 
tuitous absurdity  ;  but  in  Bavaria  there  is 
not  that  broad  line  of  social  demarcation 
between  king  and  people  which  we  find 


here,  and  it  would  be  admitted  that  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  avenge  what  all  would 
agree  to  have  been  a  personal  insult.  The 
customs  and  manners  of  the  people  are 
much  more  primitive  than  among  us. 

The  reader  will  see,  from  the  foregoing 
anecdotes,  that  in  announdng  the  intention 
of  doing  justice  to  the  character  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  we  are  not  about  to  make 
a  hero  of  him,  or  to  present  any  highly  co- 
lored ideal;  but,  in  truth,  this  monarch 
deserves  to  hold  a  higher  place  in  the  good 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries  than  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  he  possesses  at  present. 

Without  him,  Bavaria  would  have  been, 
in  every  respect,  a  nonentity.  He  is  usu- 
ally thought  of  as  a  man  of  weak  character, 
with  a  strong  propensity  for  forming  pic- 
ture-galleries and  writing  verses.  Finding 
such  a  discrepancy,  even  in  Munich,  be- 
tween his  deeds  and  his  reputation,  we  were 
tempted  to  inquire  what  else  the  king 
might  have  done  which  might  entitle  him  to 
the  character  of  a  wise,  beneficent,  and 
patriotic  monarch ;  and,  if  the  reader  be 
not  wearied  with  the  subject,  he  may,  per- 
haps, be  inclined,  on  a.  perusid  of  the  cata- 
logue, to  think  with  us  that  there  have 
been  many  contemporary  monarchs  who, 
having  received  much  more  praise  than 
King  Louis,  have  done  much  less  to  deserve 
it.  Apropos  to  the  general  subject,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  to  this  monarch  is  owing 
the  merit  of  having  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  Zollverein,  which  is  usually  attribut- 
ed to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  Kins  of  Bavaria  acts  mainly  on  the 
impulses  "of  his  own  thought  and  observa* 
tion.  He  takes  a  very  active,  personal 
share  in  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 
One  of  his  early  acts  may  be  recorded  as  an 
instance  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
acting  on  the  instincts  of  humanity  and 
common  sense,  as  opposed  to  the  dry  logic 
of  political  economy.  To  make  the  mat- 
ter more  cletir,  let  us  put  a  case.  The  land 
is  held  in  Bavaria  on  the  feudal  principle. 
Every  proprietor,  however  small  may  be 
his  holding,  holds  directly,  or  at  not  more 
than  one  or  two  removes,  from  the  crown. 
He  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  possession  so 
long  as  he  pays  the  very  fair  and  moderate 
dues  which  are  demanded  from  him,  and 
which^  in  most  cases,  stand  in  the  lieu  of 
rent,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  give 
him  a  vote  in  the  election  of  members  to 
the  Chambers.  Thus,  the  Bavarian  pea- 
sant,living  under  what  is  called  a  despotism, 
might  compare  his  position  advantageously 
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witb  tbat  of  the  Irish  peasant,  living  under 
what  the  English  delude  themselves  into 
believing  arc  ftee  institutions,  tortured  by 
rack-rents,  and  deprived  of  the  protection 
of  a  tenant  right.  In  one  respect,  however, 
the  two  countries,  at  the  time  King  Louis 
began  to  interfere  in  such  affaira,  were  alike. 
In  each,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had,  from 
various  causes,  become  destitute  of  the  neces- 
sary means  wherewith  to  carry  on  th^ir  labors. 
It  took  the  English  government  years 
and  years  of  goading,  before  they  hit  on 
the  expedient  of  advancing  money  from  the 
State  on  the  security  of  the  land  in  Ireland, 
in  order  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  put  it 
in  cultivation.  And,  even  then,  true  to 
those  instincts  of  unfair  preference  for  clas- 
ses, which  are  the  disgrace  of  Englishmen, 
they  advance  this  money  to  the  guoH  rich  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
without  obtaining  effectual  guarantees  that 
the  poor  tiller,  to  whom  prescription  and 
long  labor  ought  to  have  given  a  right, 
even  superior  to  that  of  the  Bavarian  pea- 
sant, should  be  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment, on  equitable  terms,  of  his  holding. 
Now  let  us  see  what  the  King  of  Bavaria 
did — did,  too,  of  his  own  impulse,  while 
still  not  more  than  five-and-thirty  years  of 
age.  Finding  certain  districts  of  his  king- 
dom impoverished,  and  all,  more  or  less, 
shackled  by  the  want  of  funds,  he  organ; 
ised  a  system,  the  very  opposite  to  that  of 
our  centralization,  by  whidi  every  part  of 
the  country,  in  divisions,  is  subject  to  the 
investigation  of  a  provincial  councillor  of 
state,  who  is  held  responsible  for  certain  du- 
ties, and  who  is  to  report  from  time  to  time  to 
the  government  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  cultivators  in  those  districts.  There- 
upon, his  Majesty  erects  a  most  valuable 
institution;  that  is  to  say,  a  provincial 
state  treasury,  from  which  the  cultivator  of 
the  soU,  be  he  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
can,  from  time  to  time,  obtain  on  fair  and 
moderate  terms  money  from  the  State.  The 
time,  mode,  and  amount  of  repayment,  are 
regulated  by  the  means  of  the  borrower. 
The  land  is,  of  course,  the  security ;  and 
the  right  of  tenure  would  become  forfeited 
were  the  money  not  repaid.  But  we  are 
informed  that  the  system  works  extremely 
well ;  that  forfeitures  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurred ;  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  enhanc- 
ed by  this  measure.  The  actual  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  thus  protected  in  his  independ- 
ence, is  not  the  trembling  slave  for  sale  in 
a  rising  or  falling  labor-market.    He  has  a 


living  relation  with  the  State,  to  wbich  he 
looks  as  to  his  steady  friend ;  and  the  more 
hb  advances  his  own  interest,  the  more  he 
is  adding  to  the  sum  of  that  of  the  whole 
community.  What  disconnects  this  plan 
the  more  from  the  supposed  jealousy  of 
despotic  poiwer  is,  that  the  State,  by  ad- 
vancing these  moneys,  is  really  supplying 
the  peasant  with  the  means  of  rendering 
himself  absolutely  independent.  Although 
this  annual  rent  or  tax  is  paid  to  the  crown, 
it  is  competent  to  the  tenant  to  purchase 
the  absolute  fee-simple  of  his  holding,  by 
the  payment  of  a  certain  number  of  years* 
impost  in  advance.  We  forget  the  exact 
number  ;  but  the  amount  is  absurdly  small 
compared  with  the  annual  rent.  The  eon- 
sequence  is,  that  a  few  years'  labor  and 
application  will  enable  the  tenant  to  effect 
the  purchase.  It  seems,  then,  that  the 
establishment  of  these  hnd-raihcy  and  pro- 
vincial treasuries,  indicates  a  beneficial 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  king.  One  of  the 
early  acts  of  his  reign,  too,  was  to  procure 
the  passinff  of  a  law,  renewing  the  national 
guard  of  the  kingdom — another  proof  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  trust  his  subjects.  Nor 
should  we  omit  to  nf^ntion,  although  the 
measure  had  no  material  effect,  that  the 
king  very  early  restored  the  old  limits  of 
the  provinces  of  Bavaria,  which,  under 
French  influenoe,  had  been  divided  differ- 
ently,' and  differently  named.  The  object 
of  this  restoration  appears  to  have  been  to 
aid  in  reviving  and  consolidating  Bavarian 
nationality. 

The  canal,  which  unites  the  Maine  with 
the  Danube,  and  thus  creates  an  uninter* 
rupted  line  of  water  communication  from 
Rotterdam  to  the  Black  Sea,  owes  its  origin 
and  its  execution  to  tbe  King  of  Bavaria. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  the  grand  achievement 
of  his  reign,  for  its  ultimate  effects  are 
likely  to  be  of  immense  importance.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  king  con- 
ceived the  idea  are  singular.  When  a  young 
man,  history  was  an  absorbing  study  with 
him,  more  particularly  those  historical 
works  which  rarnish  the  materials  for  mo- 
dern authors.  Among  the  rest  was  Egin- 
hard's  lAfe  of  Charlemagne^  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  emperor,  for  the  purposes^of 
a  wai^hich  he  was  then  carrying  on,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  cutting  a  communication 
between  the  two  rivers,  which,  indeed,  he 
commenced.  The  termination  of  the  war, 
or  some  other  cause,  led  Charlemagne  to 
abandon  the  plan  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  it  was  utterly  forgotten,  until  the 
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King  of  Bayaria  saw  its  iiDportanoe,  and 
determined  to  give  it  new  life.  King  Louis 
immediately  set  to  work  to  realise  his  oon- 
ception.  Snryeys  were  made,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  cost  would  be  about  eight 
millions  of  florins.  Ciroumstanoes  render- 
ed it  desirable  at  the  time  that  the  king 
should  not  be  the  sole  enterpriser,  and  he, 
therefore,  interested  Rothschild,  of  Vienna, 
in  the  scheme,  by  whose  aid,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  king,  a  joint-stock  com«> 
pany  was  formed,  and  the  capital  provided. 
As  the  works  proceeded,  however,  it  was 
discovered,  as  usual,  that  the  engineer's 
estimates  fell  far  short  of  the  real  wants  of 
the  company,  and  that,  instead  of  eight, 
twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  florins  would 
he  necessary.  Upon  this  the  king  came 
forward  and  guaranteed,  from  his  own 
means,  the  difference,  amounting  to  between 
four  and  five  millions  of  florins,  and  the 
shares  of  the  company  are  still  sold  in  order 
to  repay  the  king  his  advance.  HiB  majesty, 
however,  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
this  great  work  completed,  and  it  will  ever 
remain  a  monument  of  his  enterprise  and 
munificence. 

Althouffh  the  king  has,  until  lately,  been 
dassed  with  the  politically  bigoted  mon- 
archs  of  Europe,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
throw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  rail- 
road system.  He  was  the  prime  mover  of 
the  plan  for  the  national  railways  of  Bava- 
ria, in  which  he  invested  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital.  In  the  same  liberal 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  with  the  same  de- 
sire to  facilitate  communication,  he  took  a 
most  active  share  in  originating  and  promot- 
ing the  company  for  runuing  steamboats 
from  the  highest  navigable  point  of  the 
Danube,  above  Donauwerth,  down  to  Re- 
gensburg,  thus  rendering  more  efficient  the 
service  of  the  new  canal.  These  steam- 
boats have  since  been  purchased,  at  the 
king's  instance,  by  the  State,  and  the  ser- 
vice is  now  very  well  performed  under  the 
orders  of  the  government.  Among  the 
many  public  works  and  institutions  promot- 
ed by  the  King  of  Bavaria  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  people,  may  be  mentioned  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Loan  and  Ex- 
change Bank,  where  persons  can  obtain  ad- 
vances upon  approved  securities,  at  all 
times ;  so  that  they  are  relieved  from  the 
fear  of  those  commercial  panics  which  are 
the  disgrace,  as  well  as  the  misfortune,  of 
the  English  system ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are '^protected,  at  times  when 
money  may  be  scarce,  from  the  extortion  of 


the  usurer.  The  king  has  also  established 
a  Polytechnic  School,  and  an  Agricultural 
School ;  he  has  reorganized  the  School  of 
Architects^  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  has  founded  an  Ortbopoedic  Institution, 
and  has  established  a  School  for  the  Blind, 
which  he  has  endowed  at  an  expense  of 
three  hundred  thousand  florins,  out  of  his 
own  purse. 

It  is  upon  Munich,  however,  that  the 
great  force  of  his  munificence  has  been 
lavished.  When  he  came  to  the  throne, 
his  kingdom,  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old.  He  seems  to 
have  been  immediately  conscious  of  its  de- 
ficiencies, and  to  have  determined,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  to  anticipate,  in  a 
lifetime,  the  gradual  development  of  centu- 
ries. His  kingdom  was  without  a  capital. 
Nominally,  Munich  was  the  metropolis, 
but  it  had  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
one.  There  were  other  cities  in  the  king- 
dom far  better  entitled  to  that  distinction. 
It  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  large 
town,  which  had  grown  up,  as  it  were,  by 
accident,  on  a  vast  plain;  which  had 
neither  the  antique  beauty  of  a  city  of  the 
middle  ages,  nor  the  elegance  of  a  modem 
capital ;  and  which  was  almost  wholly  des- 
titute of  public  buildings  or  monuments. 
To  make  such  a  place  as  this  a  ht>tbed  for 
architecture  and  the  arts,  was  a  herculean 
undertaking.  No  one  but  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary character  would  have  conceived 
the  idea,  or  have  persevered  in  executing 
it.  The  king  is  now  a  sexagenarian  ;  his 
work  is  still  far  from  being  completed  ;  yet 
he  perseveres  as  if  it  were  the  first  day  of 
his  enterprise,  giving  his  personal  superin- 
tendence to  the  most  minute  details,  and 
opening  his  purse  with  as  much  liberality 
as  if  he  had  not  already  expended  millions 
upon  millions  of  fiorins  out  of  his  private 
revenue,  for  the  gratification  and  the  honor 
of  a  thankless  people. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed description  of  the  difierent  monu- 
ments with  which  the  king  has  enriched 
Munich.  A  book  might  be  written  upon 
them.  But  an  enumeration  of  them  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  extraordi- 
nary activity  and  enterprise  of  King  Louis, 
when  we  add,  that  down  to  the  minutest 
details  they  have  been  personally  sifperin- 
tended  by  himself,  in  the  intervals  of  an 
habitual  application  to  the  public  business 
of  the  country,  for  which  there  are  few 
parallels,  even  amons  the  most  laborious  of 
ministers.     The  modern  part  of  the  city, 
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vrhkk  is  built  upon  a  distinct  plan,  has 
grown  np  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pnlse  given  by  the  king.  It  occupies  already 
more  than  twice  as  much  space  as  the  old 
town  ;  and  if,  in  a  critical  point  of  yiew,  it 
may  be  objected  to,  on  account  of  the  uiufor- 
mity  of  architecture  in  the  houses,  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  admirable  for  the  grandeur 
of  the  streets,  and  the  regularity  of  the  de- 
sign. Among  the  churches  built  by  the 
king  are  the  St.  Ludwig's  Church,  the  Al- 
ler  Heiligen  Chapel  (which  cost  the  king 
two  millions  of  florins),  the  Theatiner 
Church,  which  cost  about  three  millions, 
the  Basilica  (which  cost  the  king  two  mil- 
lions of  florins),  and  the  Au  Church. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  new 
palace,  the  Glyptothek  (the  building  of 
which  alone  cost  the  king  one  million  and 
a  half;  and  the  statues  it  contains,  up- 
wards of  tiiree  millions),  the  Pinacothek 
^the  building  of  which  cost  nearly  two  mil- 
lions; and  the  pictures  it  contains,  up- 
wards of  twenty  millions),  the  Odeon  (a 
large  building,  deyoted  to  music  and 
dancing,  and  where  you  hear  concerts  by  a 
band  equal  to  the  Philharmonic,  for  a 
florin,  and  which  cost  the  king  four  hundred 
thousand  florins),  the  Public  Library,  the 
idea  of  which  was  the  king's,  though  the 
funds  were  furnished  by  the  State ;  the 
University,  also  the  king's  idea,  but  paid 
for  by  the  foundation ;  the  Clerical  Sdnool 
(the  same),  the  School  for  the  Female 
Children  of  the  Nobility;  the  Stained 
Glass  Manufactory  (the  whole  expense  of 
which  was  paid  by  the  king)  ;  the  Feldher- 
renhalle,  a  grand  building  at  one  end  of 
the  Ludwigstrasse,  built  and  paid  for  bv 
.  ^  the  king,  and  filled  with  statues,  for  which 
he  has  also  paid  ;  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  same  street,  also  paid 
for  by  the  king ;  the  Ruhmeshalle,  a  build- 
ing on  the  Theresien  Wiesse,  in  front  of 
which  the  magnificent  statue  of  Bavaria 
is  to  stand,  and  which  cost  the  king  up- 
wards of  two  millions  ;  the  Basaar,  and  the 
new  Palace.  These  are  the  chief  buildings 
erected  by  the  king  in  Munich.  There  is 
also  the  Walhalla,  a  grand  building  near 
Ratisbon,  for  the  reception  of  sculpture, 
and  which,  independently  of  its  contents, 
has  cost  nearly  six  millions,  defrayed  by 
the  king ;  and  another  grand  builcung  at 
Kellheim,  more  ma^ificent  than  any  of 
the  others,  now  building  by  Von  Klenxe, 
from  designs  by  Gartner.  It  is  monoli- 
thic ;  and  the  cost,  independent  of  its  con- 
tents, will  be  at  least  nine  millions 


The  reader  will  smile  at  this  anetion- 
eer's-catalogne  mode  of  estimating  the 
public  spirit  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  One 
might  urge  in  excuse,  that,  at  least,  it  is 
quite  an  Englidi  valuation.  But  we  are 
not  proposing  to  criticize  the  services  ren- 
dered by  his  majesty  to  the  arts :  that  has 
been  done,  and  will  be  done  still  more 
hereafter,  by  others ;  and  we  would  rather 
come  to  a  part  pf  our  article  which  will 
probably  be  more  interesting. 

But  befbre  writing  about  Lola  Montei,  it 
would  be  well  to  premise,  briefly,  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  king  and  kingdom  before  the 
appearance  of  that  lady  in  Munich  created 
so  complete  a  revolution  in  affairs. 

The  king  came  to  the  throne  flUed  with 
the  most  liberal  ideas.  He  was  prepared, 
not  merely  to  carry  out  the  theory  of  a  pa- 
ternal government,  but  also  to  admit  his 
people  to  a  verv  large  share  of  political 
freedom.  For  all  this  he  was  long  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  other  continental 
powers.  The  reader  need  not  be  reminded 
that  a  great  movement  in  favor  of  Liberal 
ism  and  Constitutional  Government  has  for 
many  years  been  going  on  throughout  Ger« 
many.  The  culminating  point  of  that 
movement  in  our  own  day  has  been  the  at- 
tempt of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  trust  his 
subjects  with  a  constitution.  The  King  of 
Bavaria  would  have  done  that  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  not  in  form  merely,  for 
in  form  it  has  long  existed,  but  in  sub- 
stance. He  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  En* 
gland  and  her  theory  of  government,  and, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  was  by  no 
means  indisposed  to  adopt  it  in  full  prac- 
tical force  for  his  own  kingdom ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, with  all  his  admirable  quali- 
ties, the  German  is  not  an  Englishman. 
Say,  rather,  he  has  not  had  the  advan-* 
tages  Englishmen  possess  in  going  through 
a  regular  training  m  the  exercise  of  politi- 
cal privileges.  In  relation  with  the  old 
despotio  forms  of  government  in  some  parts 
of  Germany,  the  German  may  be  spoken 
of  without  disrespect  as  bavins  been,  poli- 
tically speaking,  a  slave.  Emancipate  a 
slave  suddenly,  and  you  alone  are  to  blame 
if  you  do  not  find  him  practising  the  steady 
virtues  of  a  free  man.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  characteristics  of  German 
liberalism,  will  have  noticed  its  tendeney 
to  unmanageable  theory.  All  continental 
Liberals  commit  the  error  of  grasping  at 
our  results  without  paying  the  penalty  of 
our  experience.  With  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  they  would  adopt  a  system 
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which,  without  gradatted  and  experimental 
development,  wonld  plonge  them  into  na- 
tional anarchy  and  weakness.  In  Germa- 
ny, especially,  the  old  system  and  the  Bew 
cannot  be  qnickly  fnsed.  Yon  cannot 
safely  pnt  the  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles. 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  since  he  has 
gone  a  Quizotting  with  his  constitution, 
has  had  one  or  two  hard  hints  to  this  effect. 
Now  the  King  of  Bavaria,  as  has  been  said, 
had  all  the  will,  years  ago,  to  go  a  Quiz- 
otting too.  Not  the  wildest  of  his  sub- 
jects could  be  enamored  of  theoretical  con- 
stitutionalism than  he.  But,  fortunately, 
perhaps,  for  him,  and  ultimately  for  Us 
kingdom,  to  liberal  sentiments  he  united 
the  i^inots  of  autocratism ;  and  ore  he 
had  practically  ratified  the  constitution  en- 
joyed by  his  subjects,  by  giring  them,  in 
effect,  the  power  which,  in  theory^  they  en- 
joyed, a  sudden  fright,  which  he  shared 
with  other  German  sovereigns  at  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  of  1830,  made  him 
suddenly  rein  in  and  refuse  to  budge  a  step 
further.  Whether  this  was  in  consequence 
of  counsels  given  by  those  who  subsequentr 
Iv  became  a  reactionary  ministry  on  almost 
deiE^otic  principles,  or  whether  he  chose 
those  councillors  to  carry  out  his  own  pre- 
conceived will,  it  matters  not.  One  thing 
seems  to  be  universally  admitted — that,  al- 
though in  an  economical  sense  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  was  benign,  and 
the  people  were  rendered  substantially 
happy,  yet  in  all  that  related  to  political 
freedom,  and,  pro  t€mlOj  to  person^  li- 
berty, the  utmost  jealousy  was  manifested 
Bavaria  exhibited  an  absurd  parody  of  the 
Austrian  system.  A  paternal  government 
was  seen  for  ever  with  a  sugar-plum  in  one 
hand  and  a  rod  in  the  other  ;  and  the  latter 
was  laid  on  too  often  and  too  vigorously. 
During  many  years  that  followed  the  sys- 
tem of  contraction,  the  government  of  Ba- 
varia, although  it  had  at  its  head  a  man 
whose  abilities  as  a  minister  are  cheerfully 
acknowledged  even  by  his  most  inveterate 
political  opponents,  degenerated  into  a 
low,  petty,  grinaing  tyranny — ^a  system  of 
exclusion  to  all  who  did  not  bow  aown  be- 
fore the  priesthood — a  system  devised  and 
executed  with  a  devilish  ingenuity — until, 
at  last,  it  became  intolerable  to  all  but  the 
favored  few.  Were  we  to  enumerate  even 
a  few  of  the  obstructions  offered,  at  every 
turn,  to  the  natural  development  of  enter- 
prise or  the  expression  of  opinion,  the 
reader  would  not  credit  us.  Whether  it 
be  just  or  not  to  attribute  the  then  exist- 


ing state  of  things  to  the  Jesuits,  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  but  the  parties  interested  is 
provioff  a  negative,  that  the  whole  country^ 
through  its  guiding  minds,  was  under  the 
influence  of  a  priestly  tyranny,  which  found 
its  virtues  in  petty  persecutions. 

A  Jesuit  will  naturally  point  to  the 
scheme  of  his  society,  and  the  code  of  its 
laws,  in  order  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  system  being  organized  by  his  order. 
But  the  popular  instincts  take  a  royal  road 
to  conviction,  and  as  they  found  the  effects 
in  existence,  while  it  was  notorious  thai 
Jesuits  had  the  chief  ear  of  those  in  power, 
they  jumped  to  the  conduaon  that  thej 
were  the  active  causes  of  tiiose  effects. 
Meanwhile,  the  constitution  existed,  not 
merely  on  paper,  but  also  in  an  organised 
mockery  of  its  forms.  There  were  two 
Chambers,  and  the  Lower  Chamber  was 
elective.  There  was  freedom  of  speech, 
and  year  after  year  addresses  were  voted  to 
the  crown  claiming  more  substantial  privi- 
leges. But  the  answer  of  the  government 
was  a  continued  refusal  of  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, an  augmentation  of  priestly 
power,  and  the  retention  of  a  rigid  and 
insulting  censorship  of  the  press.  The  re* 
putation  and  external  influence  of  the  king* 
dom  were  rapidly  sinking  under  a  system 
which  was,  after  aH,  but  the  exact,  but 
overstrained,  development  of  mistaken  good 
intentions.  ''  Sir,"  exclaimed  an  intelli- 
gent native  of  Munich,  who  had  travelled 
much,  ^'  wherever  I  went,  it  was  with  shame 
I  acknowledged  myself  a  Bavarian." 

But  a  new  agent  appeared  upon  the  stage 
— Lola  Montea.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  lady  came  to  Munich  with  a 
definite  political  object  or  not.  There  are 
two  stones  on  the  subject,  which,  as  usual, 
contradict  each  other.  The  gossip,  in  some 
of  the  scandal-loving  coteries  of  Munich, 
is  that  there  were  persons  of  great  political 
power,  not  Bavarians,  but  having  an  inte- 
rest in  Bavarian  affairs,  who  desired  to  see 
the  influence  of  Austria  overturned  in  that 
kingdom ;  that,  knowing  how  much  the 
King  of  Bavaria  was  accustomed  to  subiect 
himself  to  female  influence,  they  looked 
about  for  a  fit  instrument  to  displace  at 
once,  and  for  a  permanency,  the  influence 
employed  on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  carry 
out  by  a  grand  coup  the  revolution  they 
meditated.  The  story  built  upon  this  is, 
that  a  nobleman,  an  intelligent  agent  of 
these  intriffuers,  discovered  in  the  present 
Countess  of  Landsfelt  the  exact  person  they 
wanted;  that  he  himself  brought  her  tQ 
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Mnnich,  and  was  the  mcdiuffl  of  her  intro- 
duction to  the  king. 

The  opposite  story  accounts  for  her  pre- 
sence in  a  very  different  and  in  a  more 
natural  manner.  It  is  said,  that  this  now 
80  celehrated  personage,  having  a  singular 
independence  of  character,  and  not  conceiv- 
ing herself  bound  by  the  rules  of  conduct 
self-imposed,  or  imposed  by  society  upon 
others,  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  tra- 
velling from  city  to  city,  seeking,  by  the 
employment  of  talents  which  she  supposed 
herself  to  possess,  to  augment  the  income 
she  already  enjoyed,  and  so  enable  herself 
to  support  those  habits  of  luxury  and  ex- 
pense to  which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
it  is  further  said,  that  after  having  been  to 
several  places — ^where  sometimes  she  es- 
sayed her  talents  and  failed,  and  sometimes 
she  merely  lived  upon  her  means,  as,  for 
instance,  at  Baden-Baden,  where  for  a  long 
time  she  was  an  object  of  attraction  to  a 
gay  society — she  came  to  Munich,  where  she 
obtained  the  opportunity  of  dancing  at  the 
theatre  ;  but,  of  course,  failed  to  make  an 
impression,  except  that  which  her  beauty 
and  distinguished  manners  invariably  cre- 
ated for  her.  Here,  it  is  added,  she  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  king;  who,  first 
struck  by  her  personal  attractions,  soon 
became  still  more  enamored  of  her  origin- 
ality of  character,  her  mental  powers,  and, 
above  all,  of  those  bold  and  novel  political 
views  which  she  fearlessly  and  frankly  laid 
before  him.  A  total  revolution  soon  after 
took  place  in  the  Bavarian  system  of  go- 
vernment; the  existing  ministry  received 
their  congi^  a  new  and  more  liberal  minis- 
try was  appointed  pro  iem,j  and  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  from  that  time  forth,  reverted 
to  hie  former  maxims  and  principles  of 
government :  what  was  called  Austrian  in- 
fluence was  flung  off,  and  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  making  Bavaria  an  independent 
member  of  the  great  German  family  of 
nations. 

It  is  with  no  slight  hesitation,  and  with  a 
deep  sense  of  difficulty,  that  we  approach  the 
subject  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this 
article.  There  are  certain  eternal  and  im- 
mutable moral  laws  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  social  system,  its  life  and  life-blood, 
snd  its  spiritual  organization.  For  no  pur- 
pose whatsoever  must  those  laws  be  disre- 
garded, or  set  aside.  Therefore,  for  the 
interests  of  society,  it  is  right  to  record  an 
Abstract  condemnation  of  what,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  can  never  be  defended.  The 
reader's  own  mind  will  supply  all  that  we 


would  say,  but  which  is  better  left  unwrit- 
ten, on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The 
ostensible  position  of  the  parties  to  whom 
we^efer  is  one  which  has  not  been  seen  in 
England  during  the  last  two  reigns. 

We  must,  however,  take  the  facts  as  we 
find  them ;  and  without  seeking  to  palliate 
what  admits  of  no  justification,  go  on  to 
describe,  without  partiality  or  favor,  the 
results  to  which  they  appear  to  have  led. 

The  popular  notion  of  Lola  Montes, 
judging  from  newspaper  para^aphs,  pre- 
sents her  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  an 
embodied  fury.  Her  past  public  career  is 
supposed  to  have  consisted  of  several  at- 
tempts to  dance  at  different  opera-houses, 
where,  not  being  sufficiently  admired,  she 
vented  her  disappointment  on  the  audience, 
by  indulging  in  expressions  and  gestures 
only  to  be  heard  or  seen  at  Billingsgate,  or 
in  the  purlieus  of  Covent  Garden.  Passing 
over  the  asseverations,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, of  mutually  contradicting  scandal- 
mongers, as  to  her  birth,  parentage,  and 
education,  she  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
person  who  has  led  a  very  scandalous  and 
dissipated  life ;  who  has  been  mixed  up  with 
English  rouis  and  French  littiraieura  ;  who 
has  figured  in  public  trials ;  and  who  has 
altogether  denuded  herself  of  the  privileges 
of  her  sex,  by  having  lived  the  life  more  of 
a  man  than  of  a  woman.  So  much  for  her 
antecedents.  As  to  her  present  position, 
the  popular  idea  is  that  she  has  acquired 
a  pernicious  asoendencv  over  the.  King  of 
Bavaria,  whom  she  holds  in  subjection  by 
a  low  influence.  For  her  way  and  manner 
of  life,  it  is  supposed  that  nhe  walks  about 
Munich  with  a  large  and  ferocious  bull- 
dog, whom  she  deliberately  sets  upon  those 
persons  whom  she  has  not  herself  the  phy- 
sical power  to  beat.  This  dog,  it  seems, 
has  a  peculiar  instinct  for  worrying  Jesuit 
priests ;  and  so  sagacious  is  he  that,  even 
now  that  the  Jesuits  are  ostensibly  expelled, 
he  can  detect  the  abhorred  principles  under 
the  most  profound  of  clerical  disguises. 
Further,  it  appears  that  th^chief  occupation 
of  Lola  Montez  is  to  stir  up  the  disaffected 
and  demoralized  population  against  the 
constituted  authorities :  that  she  seises 
every  occasion  to  outrage  public  decency,— 
as,  for  instance,  by  going  to  the  Opera,  or 
by  walking  for  exercise,  or  riding  for  pies- 
sure,  through  and  about  the  dty,  and  a 
variety  of  other  offences  against  good  order ; 
which  she  occasion  ally  relieves  by  spitting 
in  the  face  of  a  bishop,  thrashing  a  coal- 
heaver,  smashing  shop- windows,  or  breaking 
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her  paiiMol  orer  the  head  and  shoalden  of 
some  nobleman  adverse  to  her  party. 
These,  judging  from  newspaper  paragraphs, 
are  her  public  actions,  in  Munich  itself, 
stories  of  her  private  conduct  are  freely  cir- 
colated, — as,  for  instance,  that  she  is  con- 
stantly deceiving  the  king  ;  that  she  beats 
her  domestics  and  friends,  or  occasionally 
amuses  herself  by  tearing  with  her  nails  the 
flesh  from  the  face  of  some  one  or  other  of 
those  cavaliers  who  num'ber  themselves  in 
her  train  of  admirers.  All  these  are  very 
shocking  habits,  and  the  belief  in  them  is 
highly  complimentary  to  the  taste  and  good 
sense  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  has 
allowed,  for  more  than  a  year,  such  an 
original  termagant  to  hold  the  position  of 
chief  councillor  in  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom. For  those  by  whom  these  stories  are 
oircalated  do  not  fail  to  attribute  to  the 
personal  influence  of  their  fair  enemy  every 
step  mad&  by  the  king  towards  giving 
greater  political  freedom  to  his  subjects. 

With  the  first  portion  of  this  dainty  cata- 
logue it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  read- 
er. Whatever  may  bave  been  the  ante- 
cedents of  Lola  Montes,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her  present  proceedings.  Say, 
rather,  that  the  worse  you  can  make  her  out 
to  have  been  before  occupying  her  present 

Sosition,  the  more  meritorious  is  her  con- 
uct  now,  if  it  be  proved  that  she  is  turning 
that  position  to  good  account.  But  on  the 
stories  told  of  her  proceedings  at  Munich, 
a  few  words  may  be  said.  There  is  an  in- 
tangibility about  all  the  charges  that  are 
made  against  her,  of  grosslv  violent  and 
improper  conduct,  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  disprove  them.  An  unfair  course  was 
pursued  by  her  political  enemies.  She 
would  herself  have  no  hesitation  in  sayine 
that  Jesuits  were  the  prime  movers  in  all 
these  cases ;  and  certainly  it  is  true  that  no 
gentleman*-no  man,  accountable  to  society, 
would  have  resorted  to  such  unmanly  pro- 
oeedings.  Lola  Montes  has  quite  faults 
enough,  without  being  saddled  with  such 
monstrous  and  ridiculous  imputations. 
These  stories  have  usually  been  sent  from 
Munich  to  English  and  French  newspapers, 
the  editors  of  which  have  inserted  them  for 
the  sake  of  their  piquancy,  to  say  the  least, 
— ^unlesS)  indeed,  some  underhand  influence 
was  used.  The  object  of  the  authors  of 
those  stories  was  palpable  enough.  Know- 
ing the  character  of  the  kin^,  and  how, 
from  his  mind  being  of  a  poetical  oast,  he 
not  only  sees  through  his  imagination,  but 
18    aLK>   extremely  sensitive  to  anything 


coarse  or  ridiculous,  they  thought  it  best  to 
make  the  character  of  his  fair  ally  so  odious, 
so  disgusting,  so  unwomanly,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  that,  at  last,  public  opinion 
would  act  upon  him,  and  he  would  become 
ashamed  of  the  connexion.  For  let  the 
reader  understand  that  the  moral  indigna- 
tion, of  which  there  was  so  much  displayed 
in  these  various  attacks^  is,  unfortunately  a 
sham.  Those  who  have  probed  Munich  so- 
ciety will  know  what  we  mean,  and  those 
who  have  not  are  better  kept  in  ignorance. 
It  was  not  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  had  a 
mistress  whieh  offended  these  hypocritical 
calumniators,  but  that  he  happened  to  have 
an  ally  in  Lola  Montez,  who  had  the  courage 
and  the  influence  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
monstrous  iniquities  perpetrated  in  his 
name,  and  of  which  he  incurred  the  odium. 
A  lady,  who  formerly  had  the  reputation 
of  holding  the  equivocal  position  which  she 
now  holds,  was  not  only  tolerated  but  pa- 
tronized for  many  years,  because  she  made 
her  influence  subservient  to  the  then  domi- 
nant party.  The  morality  of  these  gentle- 
men was  not  then  rampant,  as  now,  but 
kept  a  steady  pace  in  a  golden  harness. 
Of  the  stories  of  the  proceedings  of  Lola 
Montes  since  she  has  been  in  Munich,  some 
are  utterly  unfounded  in  fact,  and  others 
are  ingenious  but  most  gross  exaggerations 
of  simple  and  harmless  occurrences.  For 
a  long  time  the  authors  succeeded  in  work- 
ing on  the  hot  temper  of  the  fair  Span- 
iard, till  they  provoked  her  into  displays 
of  which  they  made  good .  use ;  but,  from 
the  moment  she  was  warned  how  she  was' 
played  upon,  her  natural  good,  sense  and 
force  of  character  enabled  her  to  control 
herself,  and  avoid  giving  fresh  cause  of 
scandal. 

We  repeat,  that  in  the  main,  and  in  all 
respects  that  would  ascribe  to  Lola  Montes 
low  and  unwomanly  conduct,  these  stories 
are  untrue.  The  '^  bull-dog"  is  a  quiet,  af- 
fectionate, gentlemanly,  English  animal, 
with  a  magnanimous  countenanee,  and  not 
a  bull-dog  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
believe,  that  in  many  cases  whdte  she  has 
been  grossly  insulted  by,  or  by  the  orders 
of,  men  of  position,  in  a  manner  which  the 
lowest  bully  in  England  would  consider  un- 
worthy of  his  sex,  she  has  exhibited  the 
natural  resentment  of  a  passionate,  a  very 
high-snirited  woman,  but  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  considered  in  this  country  perfectly 
becoming  and  justifiable.  A  love  of  justice 
is  the  Englishman's  passion :  the  popular 
feeling  is  embodied  in  the  maxim  that  you 
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fiboTild  give  even  the  deyil  bis  dae.  As  for 
the  effect  of  these  measares  on  the  king, 
oircumstanoes  place  ns  in  a  situation  to 
state  it  in  his  majesty^s  own  words. 

We  make  no  apology  for  giving  onr  rea- 
ders the  poems  which  w^e  shall  interweaye 
in  this  article*  If  he  ask  how  we  got  them, 
we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  gratify  his  curi- 
osity. Perhaps  they  were  picked  up  in  the 
palace — ^perhaps  they  found  their  way  to 
us  through  an  anonymous  correspondent 
—perhaps,  anything,  in  short.  This  much 
we  assure  him — they  are  genuine.  The  first 
we  shall  quote  puts  the  case  in  a  clear 
shape.  If  the  reader  thinks  the  King  in- 
fatuated, he  will  at  least  see  that  he  is  con- 
sistent in  his  infatuation. 

Here  is  the  poem :  the  translation  is  in 
literal  prose : 

Tbtke  Abstni  LoHUa. 

The  world  hates  and  persecutes 

That  heart  which  gave  itself  to  me ; 

Bm  however  much  they  strive  to  estrange  us, 

My  heart  wiil  cling  the  more  fondly  to  Uune. 

The  more  they  hate,  the  more  thou  art  beloved; 
And  more  and  more  is  giren  to  thee 
That  ci  which  they  yearn  to  deprive  thee. 
I  diall  never  be  torn  Irom  thee. 

Agaioat  others  they  have  no  hate; 

It  is  against  thee  alone  they  are  enraged ; 

In  thee  everything  is  a  cnme ; 

Thy  words  alone  as  deeds  they  would  punish. 

But  the  hearths  eoodness  shows  itself— 
Thou  hast  a  higuly  elevated  mind; 
Yet  the  little  who  deem  themselves  great, 
Would  cast  thee  off  as  a  Pariah. 

For  evermore  I  belong  to  thee  : 
For  evermore  thou  belong'st  tome : 
What  delight  1  that  like  the  wave, 
Renews  itself  out  of  its  eternal  spring. 

By  thee  my  life  becomes  ennobled, 
which,  without  thee  was  solitary  and  empty ; 
Thy  love  is  f  he  nutriment  of  my  heart ; 
If  ithad  it  not  it  would  die. 

And  diough  thou  might'st  by  all  be  fbnaken, 
I  will  never  abandon  thee: 
Forever  will  I  preserve  for  thee 
Constancy  and  true  Qerman  iaidi. 

The  next  poem  describes  the  fair  Span- 
iard in  her  political  character,  as  struggling 
for  truth : — 


T\fik€Jhna 


From  thee,  beloved  one,  time  and  distance  sepa^ 

rate  me. 

But  however  distant  thou  might'st  be, 
Ishould  ever  call  theemy  own, 
Thon  eCemaUy  ln%hl  star  of  niy  life. 


The  wild  steed,  if  yon  strive  to  daunt  him, 
Prances  only  the  bolder  on  and  on : 
The  ties  of  love  will  tie  us  so  mocli  closer 
If  the  world  attempt  to  tear  thee  from  me. 

And  every  persecution  you  endure. 
Becomes  a  new  link  in  the  chain 
Which,  because  thoa  art  stru^ling  for  truth, 
Thou  art,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  cast  around 

Whether  near  or  far  off  thon  art  mind. 
And  the  love,  which,  with  its  lustre  glorifies, 
Is  ever  renewed,  and  will  last  for  ever. 
For  evermore  our  faith  will  prove  itself  true. 

The  third  poem,  of  those  bearing  on  poU* 
tics,  breathes  the  same  sentiments,  but  in 
stronger  terms.     It  is  entitled, 

Son/met  to  LoUUa  and  lAidwig. 

Men  strive  with  restless  real  to  separate  us, 
Constantly  and  gloomily  they  plan  thy  destruction: 
In  vain,  lioweverj  are  always  their  endeavors, 
Because  they  know  themselves  alone,  not  us. 
Our  love  will  bloom  but  the  briirhter  for  it  all— 
What  gives  us  bliss  cannot  be  divorced  from  us — 
Those  endless  flames,  which  bum  with  sparkling 

light. 
And  pervade  our  existence  with  enrapturing  fire. 
Two  rocks  are  we,  against  which  constantly  are 

breaking  * 

The  adversaries'  craft,  the  enemies'  open  rage ; 
But   scorpion-like,   themselves,  they  pierce  with 

deadly  sting — 
The  sanctuary  is  guarded  by  trust  and  faith; 
Thy  enemies'  cruelty  will  be  avenged  on  them- 


Love  will  compensate  for  all  that  we  have  suffisred. 

In  the  following  sonnet  the  royal  poet 
does  not  clearly  intimate  whether  he  has  re- 
nounced the  political  or  the  personal  rivals 
of  the  fair  Lolitta : — 

SotmeHoLoHiUL 

If,  for  my  sake,  thon  hast  renounced  all  ties, 
L  too,  for  thee,  have  broken  with  them  all : 
Life  of  my  life,  I  am  thine— I  am  thy  thnul — 
I  hold  no  compact  with  thine  enemies. 
Their  blandishments  are  poweriess  on  me, 
No  arts  will  serve  to  seduce  me  from  thee ; 
The  power  of  love  raises  me  above  them. 
With  thee  my  earthly  pilffrimage  will  end. 
As  is  the  union  between  tne  body  and  the  soul. 
So,  \pktil  death,  with  thine  my  being  is  blended. 
bk  thee  1  have  found  what  I  ne'er  yei  found  in  any 
The  sight  of  thee  gave  new  lifio  to  my  being. 
All  feeUng  for  any  other  has  died  away, 
For  my  eyes  read  in  thine— k)ve  I 

We  do  not  know  the  eziet  meamsg  of 
the  ezpressionB  towards  the  dose  of  the 
next  poem :  but  it  seems  that  the  fiery  and 
Btnmff-minded  Spaniard,  from  smne  oause 
or  oUier— probably,  if  we  an  to  believe 
the  ipspersi  because  she  had  tried  to 
throw  a  waiter  out  of  window  and  fiiiled-- 
had  UmpomOj  lost   lier  wonffi   and 
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cheerfolness.  Tbe  king  ftttributes  the 
change  to  the  persecations  she  suffers;  bat 
declares,  in  poetical  style,  the  more  they 
try  to  force  him  from  her,  the  more  he 
won't  go : — 

ne  Evening  of  ike  etkJ^lf. 
To  LnHiUa. 

A  glance  of  the  sun  of  former  days, 
A  ray  of  lie:ht  in  gloomy  night ! 
Hrae  aoanded  long-forgotten  strings, 
And  life  once  more  19  erst  was  bright. 

Thos  felt  I  on  that  night  of  gladness, 
When  all  was  joy  through  thee  alone ; 
Thy  spirit  chasea  fifom  mine  its  sadness, 
No  joy  was  greater  than  mine  own. 

Then  was  I  happy  for  feeling  more  deeply 
What  I  possessed  and  what  1  lost : 
It  seemed  that  thy  joy  then  went  for  eyer, 
And  that  it  could  never  more  fetoxn. 

Thou  hast  lost  thy  cheerfulness, 

PersecQtion  has  robbed  thee  of  it ; 

It  has  deprived  thee  of  thy  health. 

The  happiness  of  thy  life  is  already  departed. 

Bat  the  firmer  only  and  mom  firmly 
Thon  hast  tied  me  to  thee ; 
They  can  never  draw  me  from  thee,— 
Thoa  sofferest  because  thoa  lovest  me. 

Nov,  in  a  few  words,  we  will  describe 
what  Lda  Montez  is,  how  she  lives,  and 
what  is  her  exact  social  and  political  posi* 
tion ;  begping  the  reader,  that  he  may  fair- 
ly appreciate,  to  pat  off  his  English  moral 
spectacles,  and  don,  for  a  few  moments, 
continental  ones. 

The  hoose  of  Lola  Mojitez  at  Manich 
presents  an  elegant  contrast  to  the  large, 
cold,  lambering  mansions,  which  are  the 
greatest  defect  in  the  general  architectore 
of  the  city.  It  is  a  Hjou^  boilt  under  her 
OW11  eye,  by  her  own  architect,  and  is  qaite 
uniqae  in  its  simplicity  and  lightness.  It 
is  of  two  stories,  and,  allowing  for  its 
plainness,  is  in  the  Italian  st^le.  Elegant 
Dronse  balconies  from  the  upper  windows, 
designed  by  herself,  relieve  the  plainness 
of  the  exterior ;  and  long  muslin  cortains, 
slightly  tinted,  and  drawn  close,  so  as  to 
coyer  the  windows,  add  a  transparent, 
sheU-like  lightness  to  the  effect.  Any 
English  genueman  (Lola  has  a  ^reat  re- 
spect for  England  and  the  English)  can, 
on  presenting  his  card,  see  the  interior; 
but  it  is  not  a  '^  show-place."  The  inte- 
rior surpasses  everything,  even  in  Munich, 
where  decorative  painti^  and  internal  fit- 
ting baa  been  earned  almost  to  neifection. 
We  ftre  not  going  to  write  an  upkol0toer's 


catalogue,  but,  as  everything  was  done  by 
the  immediate  choice  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fair  Lola,  the  general  characte- 
ristics of  the  place  will  serve  to  illustrate 
her  character.  Such  a  tigress,  one  would 
think,  would  scarcely  choose  so  beautiful  a 
den.  The  smallness  of  the  house  pre- 
cludes much  splendor^  Its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  French  elegance,  Munich  art,  and 
EInglish  comfort.  The  walls  of  the  chief 
room  are  exquisitely  painted  by  the  first 
artists,  from  the  designs  found  in  Hercula- 
neum  or  Pompeii,  but  selected  with  great 
taste  by  Lola  Montez.  The  furniture  is 
not  gaudily  rich,  but  elegant  enough  to 
harmonise  with  the  deooraoons.  A  smaller 
winter  room,  adjoining  the  larger  one,  is 
fitted  up,  quite  in  the  English  style,  with 
papered  walls,  sofas,  easy  chairs,  all  of 
elegant  shape.  A  chimney,  with  a  first- 
rate  grate  of  English  manufacture,  and 
rich  thick  carpets  and  rugs,  complete  the 
illusion :  the  walls  are  hung  with  pictures: 
among  them  a  Raphael.  There  are  also 
some  of  the  best  works  of  modem  German 
painters ;  a  good  portrait  of  the  king,  and 
a  very  bad  one  of  the  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion. The  rest  of  the  establishment  be- 
speaks equally  the  exquisite  taste  of  the 
fair  owner.  The  drawing-rooms  and  her 
boudoir  are  perfect  gems.  Books,  not  of  a 
frivolous  kind,  borrowed  from  the  royal 
library,  lie  about,  and  help  to  shew  what 
are  the  habits  of  this  modem  Amazon* 
Add  to  these  a  piano  and  a  guitar,  on 
both  of  which  she  accompanies  herself  with 
considerable  taste  and  some  skill ;  and  an 
embroidery-frame,  at  which  she  produces 
works  that  put  to  shame  the  best  of  those 
exhibited  for  sale  in  England  ;  so  that  you 
see  she  is  positively  compelled  at  times  to 
resort  to  some  amusement  becoming  her 
sex,  9»  a  relief  from  those  more  masculine  or 
unworthy  occupations  in  which,  according 
to  her  reverena  enemies,  she  emulates  al- 
ternately the  example  of  Peter  the  Great 
or  Catherine  II.  The  rest  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  place  are  in  keeping;  the 
coach-house  and  stabling  (her  equipages 
are  extremely  modest,  and  her  household 
no  more  numerous  or  ostentatious  than 
those  of  a  gentlewoman  of  means),  the  cu- 
linary offices,  and  an  exqubite  bath-room, 
into  which  the  light  comes  tinted  with 
rose-eolor.  At  the  back  of  the  house  is  a 
large  flower-garden,  in  which,  during  the 
summer,  most  of  the  political  consultations 
between  the  fair  countess  and  her  sovereign 
are  held. 
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For  her  habits  of  life,  they  are  simple. 
She  eats  little,  and  of  plain  food  cooked 
in  the  English  fashion ;  drinks  little,  keeps 
good  hours,  rises  early,  and  labors  mnch. 
The  morning,  before  and  after  breakfast,  is 
deyoted  to  what  we  mnst  call  semi-public 
business.  The  innumerable  letters  she  re- 
ceives, and  affairs  she  has  to  arrange,  keep 
herself  and  her  secretary  constantly  em- 
ployed during  some  hours.  At  breakfast 
she  holds  a  sort  of  levee  of  persons  of  all 
sorts, — ministers  in  e^se  or  in  posse j  pro- 
fessors, artists,  English  strangers,  and  fo- 
reigners from  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  is 
usual  with  women  of  an  active  mind,  she  is 
a  great  talker ;  but,  although  an  egotist, 
and  with  her  full  share  of  the  vanity  of  her 
Bex,  she  understands  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion sufficiently  never  to  be  wearisome.  In- 
deed, although  capable  of  violent,  bat  eva- 
nescent passions. — of  deep,  but  not  re- 
vengeful animosities,  and  occasionally  of 
trivialities  and  weaknesses,  very  often  found 
in  persons  suddenly  raised  to  great  power, 
— she  can  be,  and  almost  always  is,  a  very 
charming  person,  and  a  delightful  compa- 
nion. Her  manners  are  distingui^ed,  she 
is  a  graceful  and  hospitable  hostess,  and 
she  understands  the  art  of  dressing  to  per- 
fection. 

The  fair  despot  is  passionately  fond  of 
homage.  She  is  merciless  in  her  man-kill- 
ing propensities,  and  those  gentlemen  at- 
tending her  levies  or  her  soirees,  who  are, 
perhaps,  too  much  absorbed  in  politics  or 
art  to  be  enamored  of.  her  personal 
charms,  willingly  pay  respect  to  her  men- 
tal attractions  and  conversational  powers. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lola  Montez  has 
many  of  the  faults  which  history  has  re- 
corded of  others  in  like  situations.  She 
loves  power  for  its  own  sake ;  she  is  too 
hasty,  and  too  steadfast  in  her  dislikes ; 
she  has  not  sufficiently  learnt  to  curb  the 

Jassion  which  seems  natural  to  her  Spanish 
lood ;  she  is  capricious,  and  quite  capable, 
when  her  temper  is  inflamed,  of  rudeness, 
which,  however,  she  is  the  first  to  regret 
and  to  apologise  for.  One  absorbing  idea 
she  has  which  poisons  her  peace.  She  has 
devoted  her  life  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
Jesuits,  root  and  branch,  from  Bavaria. 
She  is  too  ready  to  believe  in  their  active 
influence,  and   too  easily  overlooks  their 

Sassive  influence.  Every  one  whom  she 
oes  QOt  like,  her  prejudice  transforms  into 
a  Jesnit.  Jesuits  stare  at  her  in  the 
streets,  and  peep  out  from  the  corners  of 
her  rooms.    All  the  world,  adverse  to  her- 


self, are  puppets,  moved  to  mock  and  an- 
noy her  by  these  dark  and  in'^isiblc  agents. 
At  the  same  time,  she  has,  doubtless,  had 
good  cause  for  her  animosity ;  but  these 
restless  suspicions  are  a  weakness  quite  in- 
compatible with  the  strength  of  mind,  the 
force  of  character,  and  determination  of 
purpose,  she  exhibits  in  other  respects. 

As  a  political  character,  she  holds  an 
important  position  in  Bavaria,  besides  hav- 
ing agents  and  correspondents  in  various 
courts  of  Europe.  The  king  generally 
visits  her  in  the  morning,  from  eleven  to 
twelve,  or  one  o'clock;  sometimes  she  is 
summoned  to  the  palace  to  consult  with 
him,  or  with  the  ministers,  on  state  affairs. 
It  is  probable,  that  during  her  habits  of  in- 
timacy with  some  of  the  principal  political 
writers  in  Paris,  she  acquired  that  know- 
ledge of  politics  and  insight  into  the 
manoeuvres  of  diplomatists  and  statesmen 
which  she  now  turns  to  advantage  in  her 
new  sphere  of  action.  On  foreign  politics 
she  seems  to  have  very  clear  ideas ;  and 
her  novel  and  powerful  mode  of  expressing 
them  has  a  great  charm  for  the  king,  who 
has  himself  a  comprehensive  mind.  On 
the  internal  politics  of  Bavaria  she  has  the 
good  sense  not  to  rely  upon  her  own  judg- 
ment, but  to  consult  those  whose  studies 
and  occupations  qualify  them  to  afford  in- 
formation. For  the  rest,  she  is  treated  by 
the  political  men  of  the  country  as  a  sub- 
stantive power;  and,  however  much  they 
may  secretly  rebel  against  her  influence, 
they  at  least  find  it  good  policy  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  The  last  change  of  ministry, 
which  placed  Prince  Wallenstein  as  foreign 
minister  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  Mr. 
Berx  as  minister  of  the  interior,  was  her 
act.  Whatever  indiscretions  she  may,  in 
other  respects,  commit,  she  always  keeps 
state  secrets ;  and  can,  therefore,  be  con- 
sulted, with  perfect  safety,  in  cases  where 
her  original  habits  of  thought  render  her 
of  invaluable  service.  Acting  under  ad- 
vice, which  entirely  accords  with  the  king's 
own  general  principles,  his  majestv  has 
pledged  himself  to  a  course  of  steaoy  but 
gradual  improvement,  which  is  calculated 
to  increase  Doth  the  political  freedom  and 
the  material  prosperity  of  his  kingdom, 
without  risking  that  unity  of  power  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  European  affairs,  is 
essential  to  its  protection  ana  advancement. 
One  thing  in  her  praise  is,  that  although 
she  really  wields  so  much  power,  she  never 
uses  it  either  for  the  promotion  of  unworthy 
persons,  or,  as  other  favorites  have  done. 
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for  corrapt  purposes.  Daring  ber  early 
career,  long  before  ber  influence  or  ber  po- 
sition became  consolidated,  tbe  most  enor- 
mous and  tempting  offers  were  made  to  ber 
to  quit  tbe  country  and  leave  tbe  field  open 
to  tbe  displaced  party.  Tbese  were  reject- 
ed witb  disdain ;  and  tbere  is  good  reason 
to  belieye  tbat  political  feeling  iofluences 
ber,  not  sordid  considerations.  Her  crea- 
tion as  Countess  of  Landsfelt,  wbicb  has 
alienated  from  ber  some  of  ber  most  bonest 
liberal  supporters,  wbo  wisbed  ber  still  to 
continue  in  rank,  as  well  as  in  purposes,  one 
of  tbe  people ;  wbile  it  bas  exasperated 
against  her  tbe  powerless,  because  impo- 
yerisbed  nobility ;  was  tbe  unsolicited  act 
of  tbe  king,  legally  effected  witb  tbe  con- 
sent of  the  crown-prince.  Without  en- 
trenching too  far  upon  a  delicate  subject,  it 
may  be  added,  tbat  she  is  not  regarded  witb 
contempt  or  detestation  by  either  tbe  male 
or  tbe  female  members  of  the  royal  family. 
She  is  regarded  by  them  rather  as  a  politi- 
cal personage,  than  as  the  king's  favorite. 
Her  title  of  Countess  is  accompanied  by  an 
estate  of  the  same  name,  witb  certain  feu- 
dal privileges  and  rights  over  some  two 
thousand  souls,  who  find  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  tbe  change.  Her  income,  includ- 
ing a  recent  addition  from  the  king  of  twenty 
thousand  fiorins  per  annum,  is  seventy  thou- 
sand florins,  or  little  more  than  5000/.  In 
addition  to  this,  she  bas  private  property  of 
ber  own,  in  the  English  or  French  funds,  a 
great  portion  of  wbicb  consists  of  shares  in, 
we  believe,  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris,  left 
ber  by  Dujarrier  in  bis  will,  made  on  the 
day  be  went  out  to  fight  tbat  duel  in  which 
be  lost  his  life,  and  for  unfair  proceedings 
in  which  his  antagonists  have  recently  been 
punished  by  tbe  French  criminal  courts 
Wbile  upon  this  subject  of  ber  position,  it 
may  be  added,  tbat  it  is  reported,  on  good 
authority,  tbat  the  Queen  of  Bavaria  (to 
whom,  by  the  way,  tbe  king  has  always  paid 
tbe  most  scrupulous  attentions  due  to  ber 
as  bis  wife)  very  recently  made  a  voluntary 
communication  to  ber  husband,  apparently 
witb  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  princes  and  other 
members  of  tbe  royal  family,  tbat  should 
the  king  desire,  at  any  future  time,  that  the 
new  countess  should,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
be  presented  at  court,  she  (the  queen) 
would  offer  no  obstacle. 

In  dismissing  this  part  of  tbe  subject,  we 
must  beg  to  remind  the  reader  that  we  do 
not  attempt  in  anyway  to  palliate  or  justify 
the  kind  of  connexion  subsisting  between 
tbe  King  of  Bavaria  and  his  favorite.     All 
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we  have  proposed  to  do  is  to  explain  tbe 
actual  relations  of  tbe  parties,  and  to  coun- 
teract those  false  statements  by  wbicb,  we 
repeat,  the  cause  of  morality  can  never  be 
truly  served.  A  few  words  more,  and  we 
dismiss  the  subject.  The  relation  subsist* 
ing  between  tbe  King  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Countess  of  Landsfelt  is  not  of  a  coarse  or 
vulgar  character.  Tbe  king  has  a  highly  po- 
etical mind,  and  be  sees  bis  favorite  through 
his  imagination.  Knowing  perfectly  well 
what  her  antecedents  have  been,  be  takes 
her  as  she  is,  and,  finding  in  her  an  intel- 
lectual and  an  agreeable  companion,  and  an 
bonest,  plain-spoken  councillor,  be  fuses  the 
reality  with  his  own  ideal  in  one  deep  senti- 
ment of  affectionate  respect. 


German  Litbrirt  Piracy. — We  find  the  follow- 
ing in  a  late  number  of  the  London  AthenaeunL  It 
is  from  a  correspondent : — 

**  1  beg  leave  to  trespass  upon  yoar  attentfon  for  a 
few  moments  while  I  state  a  fact  which  concerns  all 
those  who  are,  like  myself,  not  only  readen  buipur- 
chasers  of  German  books.  I  wanted,  a  few  days 
since,  some  tales  for  children  in  the  above  language ; 
and  having  received  from  a  German  friend  a  strong 
recommendation  of  those  by  Gastav  Nieritz,  with  a 
list,  containing  the  titles  of' his  works,  I  chose  those 
which  appeared  most  attractive,  and  ordered  them 
from  London.  Among  tbese  was  one  entitled 
'  Der  reiche  arme  Mann ;'  after  reading  a  few  pages 
of  which  I  discovered  it  to  be  a  translation  of  Miss 
Sedgwick's  story,  *  The  Poor  Rich  Man  and  the 
Rich  Poor  Man.'  On  turning  to  the  two  title  pages, 
I  found  the  words  *Abgedruckt  von  Gastav  Nieritz;' 
but  this  was  all.  There  was  not  the  slightest  hint 
given  that  this  was  a  translation ;  and  moreover, 
on  examining  it  carefullyj  I  found  that  the  scene 
was  laid  in  the  '  Elbthal,'  instead  of  in  New  Eng- 
land—chat New  York  was  changed  to  Hambarg— 
the  hero's  name  from  '  Harry  Aikin'  to  '  Heinrich 
Schmidl'-^and  one  of  the  female  characters  is  repre- 
sented as  going  from  'Germany  to  England  or 
America*,'  whereas  in  the  original  her  transit  is 
from  New  England  to  the  Southern  states.  In  short, 
the  book  is  made  as  nearly  as  possible  a  German 
story.  I  do  not  know  what  the  German  laws  are  as 
regards  translation,  but  surely  this  translation,  with 
ith  various  changes,  ought  to  have  been  acknow* 
ledged  by  the  editor.  Otherwise  it  seems  to  me 
little  short  of  literary  piracy,  misleading  all  those 
who,  living  at  a  distance  from  London,  cannot  <» 
foreign  books  before  ordering  them,  tt  ought  also 
to  be  a  lesson  to  the  metropolitan  booksellers  to  as- 
certain the  real  authorship  of  tales  before  thev  print 
the  titles  in  their  catalogues,  for  I  must  add  that, 
upon  referring  to  the  catalc^ues  of  the  principal 
foreign  booksellers,  [  focmd  this  *  Reiche  arme  Mann' 
designated  as  a  tale  by  Nieritz. 

Druidical  Tkmplbs  in  Scotland. — Several  of 
the  Druids'  places  of  worship  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Highlands.  Above  Dochmaluag,  there  is  a 
pretty  large  one,  the  stones  of  wbicifi,  it  is  maintained 
by  many  of  the  peasants  in  the  district,  are  said  to 
have  been  at  one  time  human  beings,  which  were 
overtaken  with  judgment  for  dancing  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Hence  the  name  Clachan  Gorach,  or  fooUah 
stones. — Botsihire  JMvertUtr, 
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SWITZERLAND  AND  ITS  CONDITION. 

Die  Schweiz  und  there  ZmVdnde.    Reise-erlnnerungen.     (Switserland  and  its  Condition. 
RecoUections  of  Travel.)     By  Theodore  Mngge.     Hanover:  1847. 


In  the  volume  before  ns,  the  picture  of 
the  socialy  moral,  and  physical  condition  of 
the  cantons  daring  the  year  preceding  the 
war,  throws  much  light  on  the  events  that 
have  subsequently  occurred,  and  on  what 
may  prove  to  have  been  the  last  hour  of  the 
existence  of  the  Swiss  Confederacr^. 

The  author  is  one  long  well-known  in 
Germany,  though,  we  believe,  not  yet  to 
English  readers,  to  whom,  however,  the 
interest  of  the  subject  he  has  chosen  will 
now,  perhaps,  afford  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  him. 

Few  countries  in  Europe  have  claims  to 
attention  so  many  and  various  as  those  of 
Switserland,  yet  it  has  been  its  singular 
fate,  while  it  has  been  more  visited  than 
almost  any  other,  to  be  less  generally  un- 
derstood. Its  rocks  and  glaciers,  and 
roaring  torrents,  and  blue  lakes,  the  mag- 
nifioence  of  its  mountains,  and  the  charms 
of  its  pastoral  valleys,  have  been  gazed  at 
and  described  until  the  returning  tourist  has 
become  a  terror  to  his  friends.  The  name 
of  their  William  Tell  is  a  household  word 
over  all  Europe,  and  been  repeated  till — 
in  sheer  weariness,  we  must  imagine — our 
critical  German  friends  have  taken  to  de- 
claring, "  they  don't  believe  there  ever  was 
any  such  person."  But  few  have  concerned 
themselves  much  with  the  subsequent  fate 
of  a  people  with  whose  early  strusgles  they 
have  felt  so  warm  a  sympathy,  and  the  only 
class  of  the  Swiss  people  with  which  stran- 
gers have  formed  much  acquaintance  has 
been  that  of  the  landlords  and  postillions. 
It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  hear  the  cantons 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  provinces,  and  the 
Diet  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  House  of 
Parliament ;  instead  of  which  it  is  a  Con- 
gress of  Ambassadors,  who  do  but  obey 
exactly  the  instructions  given  on  every 
question,  and  have  no  farther  authority 
tnan  is  afforded  by  the  Federal  Pact  or 
Treaty  of  Alliance. 

Even  the  physical  character  of  Switzer- 
land is  often  jnistaken,  from  the  circum- 
ctaaoe  of  tourists  running  so  nearly  in  the 
eameiract.  It  is  by  no  means  entirely  a 
Umd  of  h^h  mountains.  The  cantons  of 
Aargau,   Tliurgau,    Sehaffhausen,   Basel, 


Zurich,  and  even  part  of  Berne  and  St. 
Gallon,  present  little  more  than  the  gentle 
hUls  of  the  neighboring  Wurtemberg  and 
Baden,  which,  indeed,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
can  show  far  more  rugged  and  mountainous 
districts.  They  are  merely  Steppe  coun- 
tries, whose  highest  summito  do  not  exceed 
two  thousand  feet.  The  range  extending 
from  the  south  of  the  canton  of  Freyburg 
to  the  lake  of  Constance,  including  the 
Rigi,  and  reaching  to  a  height  of  5,500  feet, 
may  be  coosidered  to  form  the  first  moun- 
tain girdle  of  Switzerland.  Southward  of 
this,  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  stretches 
another  and  loftier  range,  forming  Mouat 
Pilate  and  the  Schwyz  mountains,  and  ter- 
minating with  the  Santis  peaks  on  the 
Rhine.  The  third  mountain  wall  lies  still 
further  south,  running  from  Savoy  throu|^ 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  which  it  separates 
from  the  Valais.  In  this  range  rise  the 
enormous  masses  of  the  Schneehom,  the 
Finster  Aarhorn,  the  Jungfrau,  &c.,  whose 
peaks  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow  and 
ice,  and  which  link  themselves  with  the 
mightiest  chain  of  primitive  granite  and 
gneiss,  which  fill  the  Tyrol,  and  separate 
Switzerland  from  Italy.  Towards  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  the  descent  is  rapid  and  ab- 
rupt, forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
gradual  rise  on  the  norttiem  side. 

Berne,  Aargau,  Zurich,  Basel,  and  all 
the  most  important  towns,  lie  in  the  milder 
and  less  elevated  region,  and  it  is  not  till 
we  have  passed  this  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  true  pastoral  highlands. 

The  populations  occupying  western 
Switzerland  and  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  speak  French.  The  German  lan- 
guage prevails  over  all  the  north  and  east ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  St.  Gotthard,  the  Splu- 
gen,  and  the  Simplon,  it  meets  the  Italian ; 
and  in  the  Grisons  a  dialect  of  the  Latin, 
the  Romansoh,  is  chiefly  used. 

To  this  difference  of  language  and  phy- 
sical character  is  added  a  still  greater 
diversity  in  mode  of  life  and  ooonpation,  in 
social  institutions  and  religious  faith,  and, 
we  may  even  add,  in  forma  of  government, 
for  at  all  events,  until  lately,  the  cantons 
of  Switierland,  though  all  bearing  the  aame 
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«ommon  name  of  Republio,  oomprehended 
almost  eyerj  variety,  from  the  most  com- 
plete demooracj,  through  yarious  forms  of 
oligarchy,  up  even  to  the  limits  of  absolute 
monarchy  in  Prussian  Nenfchatel. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  wondering  that  a 
confederacy  composed  of  so  many  hetero- 
geneous materials  should  not  always  remain 
perfectly  united,  we  shall  be  rather  inclined 
to  ask  what  is  the  powerful  bond  which  has 
hitherto  cemented  together  elements  so 
discordant.  We  believe  that  bond  to  be  a 
deep  and  well-grounded  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  Swiss,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  defects  of  their  political  institutions, 
they  are,  beyond  comparison,  preferable  to 
those  of  the  countries  by  which  they  are 
surrounded;  and  although  the  organs  of 
arbitrary  governments,  in  the  German  press 
in  particular,  lose  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  shocked  at  the  commo- 
tions of  Switzerland,  and  of  thanking 
%eaven  that  they  are  ^'  not  as  these  men," 
yet  the  Swiss  themselves  are  often  greatly 
amused  at  the  pity  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  could  be  tempted,  by  no  possible  in- 
ducement, to  exchange  a  system  which 
affords  them  so  many  solid  advantages  for 
tranquillity  beneath  a  paternal  gripe  like 
that  of  Austria. 

The  unhappy  dissensions  to  which  the 
country  is  at  present  a  prey  need  not  make 
us  forget  the  whole  previous  course  of  its 
history ;  and  if  we  compare  the  amount  of 
suffering  experienced  by  Switserland  from 
war  and  civil  discord  in  the  five  hundred 
years  during  which  the  Confederacy  has 
subsisted,  with  that  endured  by  any  mo- 
narchy in  the  same  period,  the  result  of  the 
comparison  will  certainly  not  be  in  favor  of 
the  latter. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  by  which  the 
author  perceived  that  he  had  entered  the 
Swiss  territorv,  although  the  soil  and  its 
productions,  the  people  and  their  language, 
were  exactly  similar,  was  the  negative 
blessing  of  the  absence  on  the  frontier  of 
gens-d'armes,  or  custom-house  officers,  and 
the  pleasant  consciousness  that  neither  he 
nor  his  luggage  would  have  to  be  subjected 
to  scrutiny  in  search  of  passports  or  contra- 
band ffoods.  He  learned  also  that  in  the 
republic  of  Schafihansen,  which  he  had  now 
entered,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  inhabitants 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  about  eighteen 
pence  a  head  per  annum,, while  their  neigh- 
bors across  the  frontier,  who  rejoice  in  a 
Grand-Duke,  pay  eight  times  that  amount. 

But  how  short-lived  is  human  happiness  I 


M.  Muffge  soon  found  that  though  the  im- 
posts ofthe  government  were  light,  those 
of  the  innke^ers  were  enormously  heavy. 

In  the  little  town  of  Schaffhausen,  one  of ' 
the  branches  of  industry  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  vigor  is  the  "  exploiiation^^  of 
strangers  who  come  to  gaze  at  the  beauties 
of  the  falls  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  approach 
of  the  migratory  flocks  of  travellers  is 
watched  for  as  anxiously  in  its  season  as  in 
some  other  countries  that  of  the  birds  or 
fish,  which  make  an  important  part  of  the 
people's  subsistence.  '^  A  fine  summer 
brings  thousands  of  the  welcome  gold-scat- 
tering guests — a  bad  one  keeps  them  back ; 
and  since  every  Swiss  brings  with  him  into 
the  world  as  an  original  instinct,  the  pro- 
pensity to  money-making,  it  is  an  occasion 
of  national  mourning  when  the  state  of  the 
weather  seems  to  threaten  a  bad  harvest  of 
tourists."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  concourse  t)f  idle  visitors  tends  in 
Switzerland,  as  everywhere  else,  greatly^to 
the  demoralization  of  the  people,  and  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  happiness  and  true  progress. 

The  extortions  of  innkeepers  had  it 
seems  at  one  time  risen  to  such  a  height, 
as  to  threaten  to  work  its  own  cure  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  accustomed  prey; 
and  they  found  it  expedient  to  enter  into 
a  coalition,  and  agree  to  carry  on  their 
predatory  occupation  for  the  futura  with 
more  moderation,  since  when,  travellers  en- 
joy the  advantage  of  regular  though  severe 
laws,  in  place  of  being  subjected  to  uncer- 
tain piracy.  The  allied  innkeepers,  whose 
names  are  to  be  found  in  most  guide  books, 
have, established  a  price  current,  according 
to  which  every  guest  is  to  be  fleeced  ;  and 
whether  his  dinner  be  good  or  bad,  abun- 
dant or  scanty,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
always  knowing  what  he  is  to  pay  for  it. 

At  the  moment  of  M.  Mugge  s  arrival, 
the  city  of  Schaffhausen  was  preparing  for 
the  celebration  of  a  festival  of  one  of  tnose 
many  associations  for  rifle-shooting,  music, 
or  other  purik>8e8,  ostensibly  of  amusement, 
which  have  arisen  in  Switzerland  since 
1815,  and  which  have  had,  he  thinks,  no 
small  share  in  bringing  about  the  subse- 
quent movements,  ''  by  contributing  to 
keep  alive  the  consciousness  of  freedom, 
and  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  among  the 
citizens  of  diftrent  cantons." 

The  ruling  powers  have  not  been  blind, 
however,  to  the  dangerous  opportunities 
these  meetings  might  afford— indeed  have 
afforded — ^for  the  expression  of  discontent, 
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and  for  the  formation  of  societies  for  very 
different  purposes ;  but  they  cdtdd  not  at- 
tempt to  suppress  them  ;  and  the  radicals, 
who  have  gained  so  entirely  the  npper  hand 
in  the  largest  cantons,  have  mostly  been  dis- 
tinguished members  of  these  associations. 
Counsellors,  deputies,  presidents  and  bur- 
gomasters have  been  taken  from  their 
ranks,  and  the  societies  have  served  as 
props  to  their  power,  and  rallying  points  in 
times  of  danger ;  '*  but  the  old  aristocrats 
have  always  kept  aloof  from  them,  and  the 
great  majoritv  of  their  members  has  al- 
ways consisted  of  young  men  of  the  middle 
classes." 

*'  The  present  meeting  at  Schaff haosen  was 
on  the  occasion  of  a  musical  festival,  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Jane,  1846,  and 
guests  were  streaming  in  from  far  and  near,  not 
merely  from  various  parts  of  Switzerland,  but 
also  from  Germany. 

"The  quiet  old  town  was  dressed  out  in  all 
the  holiday  finery  that  could  be  mustered ;  the 
old  stone  houses  were  hung  all  over  with  gar- 
lands of  leaves  and  flowers,  which  were  also 
sometimes  suspended  across  the  street ;  and  the 
gates  were  decorated  till  they  looked  like  tri- 
umphal arches  ;  and  mottoes  and  sentences — 
Bome  of  welcome  to  the  visitors,  some  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  Switzerland,  and  sometimes 
exhortations  to  unity,  or  to  faithfulness,  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  were  introduced 
in  a  hundred  places  through  which  the  throng 
was  pouring  in— in  carriage,  on  foot,  or  in 
steam-boat . 

"On  the  great  market-place  of  the  town, 
called  the  Herrenadcer,  or  Lords*  Field — where, 
in  former  days,  knights  and  nobles  held  tourna- 
ments— was  erected,  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
the  grand  banqueting  booth,  where  ei^ht  or 
nine  hundred  of  the  singers  and  their  friends 
were  entertained  till  a  late  hour  in  the  night, 
and  where  were  made  the  political  speeches, 
never  wanting  at  any  Swiss  meeting.  There 
were,  of  course,  a  good  many  oratorical  flour- 
ishes, introduced  to  tickle  the  vanity  of  the  au- 
ditory ;  but  there  was  also  many  a  true,  earnest, 
and  kindling  word  uttered,  that  would  not  be 
readilv  forgotten. 

<*  "fhe  president  of  the  association,  M.  Schen- 
kel,  made  a  very  animated  speech,  in  which  be 
extolled  his  native  country  as  having  been  for 
ages  an  island  of  freedom  and  refuse  for  many 
who  might  have  perisHed  in  the  poLtical  storms 
of  surrounding  nations.  He  declared  that 
Switzerland  was  resolved  never  to  shrink  from 
any  struggle  which  should  lie  in  the  way  to  a 
true  victory,  and  feared  only  torpor,  indiffer- 
ence, and  a  peace  which  was  the  peace  of  the 
grave. 

*^  Several  speakers  rose  after  him  who  spoke 
forcibly  on  the  subject  of  the  j)resent  dissen- 
sions ;  and  a  M.  Bentz,  from  Zurich,  pronounced 
a  philippic  against  the  Jesuits  and  their  allies, 


who  would  fain  keep  the  people  in  ignorance 
and  slavery,  and  establish  their  own  power  on 
the  ruins  of  Switzerland.  A  school  director, 
from  Aargau,  ^  followed  on  the  same  side,* 
warning  the  people  against  narrow-mindedness, 
spiritual  darkness,  lies,  Jesuits  and  Jesuitism, 
and  declaring  he  saw  symptoms  of  a  renewal  of 
social  harmony,  in  the  love  of  music  that  bad 
that  day  brought  them  together.  The  Landam- 
man  of  Aargau  condemned  the  caprice  and  insin- 
cerity of  party,  and  exhorted  his  hearers 
to  remain  true  to  their  personal  convictions. 
The  best  of  the  really  popular  speakers  were 
two  clergymen,  from  the  banks  of  the  lake  oi 
Zurich,  who  made  very  humorous  speeches, 
full  of  allusions,  that  were  taken  up  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  assembly.** 

To  M.  Mugge,  as  a  German,  there  was 
something  striding  and  attractive  in  the  bold, 
free  tone  of  the  speakers  on  this  occasion — 
their  calling  things  at  once  by  their  names, 
instead  of  seekine  to  envelope  their  mean- 
ing in  a  thoifsaQQ  ambiguous  coverings — 
and  in  the  circumstance'  of  their  addressing 
themselves  to  the  assembled  people,  with- 
out any  one  fearing  any  of  the  awful  conse- 
quences which,  in  Germany,  are  supposed 
to  result  from  their  participation  in  political 
knowledge.  "  In  Switzerland  it  is  by  do 
means  necessary  to  be  a  Radical  to  admit 
that  the  people  have  a  full  right  to  hear 
whatever  their  fellow  citizens  may  have  to 
say  to  them.'* 

The  early  history  of  the  country,  and  the 
memory  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  its  freedom,  are  sure  to  find  a  place 
among  the  stock  topics  of  orators  on  these 
occasions.  The  valor,  the  fidelity,  the  pu* 
rity  of  morals,  the  unquenchable  love  of 
liberty,  which  belong,  or  are  supposed  to 
belong,  to  the  character  of  the  Confederates, 
formi appropriate  subjects  for  compliment  ; 
and  William  Tell,  Winkelried,  or  some 
other  hero  of  the  olden  time,  never  fails  to 
make  his  appearance  in  due  season,  and  to 
produce  his  due  effect.  *^  William  Tell  is 
the  weak  side  of  the  Swiss ;  they  believe 
in  him  as  in  the  Gospel,  and  will  not  yield 
to  criticism  one  iota  of  his  story  ;  although 
it  is  in  fact  a  matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence to  them  whether  such  a  person  as 
the  marksman  of  Uri  ever  lived  or  no.'' 

Against  this  opinion  of  Herr  Mugge  we 
must  take  leave  to  protest ;  and  the  ac- 
knowledged powers  of  German  oritidsm 
could,  in  our  opinion  scarcely  be  worse  em- 
ployed than  in  endeavoring  to  extinguish 
the  glory  of  a  name  that  has  kept  alive  the 
fire  of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  sucoessive 
generations  for  five  hundred  years.    In  the 
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present  divided  and  distracted  state  of 
Switzerland,  there  are  but  too  few  of  snob 
rallying  points  for  the  affeetions. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Swiss, 
sober  as  they  are,  look  back  to  this  period 
of  their  history,  was  exemplified  on  this 
occasion  by  the  applause  they  bestowed  on 
oeitain  broad-shouldered  men  of  Schaffhau- 
sen,  who,  attired  in  the  costume  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century, — with  long 
beards  and  enormous  halberts,  and  looking 
appropriately  grim,  were  planted  at  the 
gates  which  the  choruses  of  singers  had 
to  pass  through,  and  greeted,  as  the  play- 
bills have  it,  with  ''  immense  applause." 

We  pass  the  remainder  of  tne  festival, 
and  the  natural  but  delusive  anticipations 
of  the  restoration  of  peace  and  goodwill  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  could  thus  unite, 
for  purposes  of  social  and  refined  enjoy- 
ment, to  accompany  the  traveller  to  Zurich, 
^^  the  intellectual  centre  of  German  Swit- 
zerland.'^ 

Few  if  any  of  the  Cantons  are  more  fa- 
vored by  nature,  for  fertility  of  soil  and 
mildness  of  climate.  To  its  abundant  pro- 
ductiveness in  corn  and  wine  and  fruit,  and 
the  active  industry  which  secures  its  mate- 
rial prosperity,  it  unites  the  advantage  of 
a  greater  unity  among  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  nearly  all  Protestants  of  German  race, 
and  followers  of  their  native  reformer, 
Zwinglius. 

"  Few  threat  towns  in  Switzerland  can  boast  of 
environs  of  such  surpassing  beauty ;  the  country 
round  is  like  one  great  garden  full  of  orchards  and 
vineyards,  coin-fields  and  rich  plantations  of  every 
kind.  Not  a  spot  of  waste  land  is  to  be  seen*  and 
every  foot  of  eroand  baa  yielded  its  tribute  to  the 
indastrioas  band  of  man ;  while  scattered  all  round 
lie  the  clean,  neat,  cooifortable  dwellings  of  tbe 
owners  of  these  industrious  bands.  Alon|r  the 
two  shores  of  tbe  lake  of  Zurich,  runs  a  continued 
chain  of  country  bouses,  manufactoriea,  farms, 
villages,  peasants'  cottages,  and  tbe  dwellings  of 
industrious  weavers  and  artizans.  Tbe  city  seems 
to  throw  out  two  arms  around  tbe  brigbt  water- 
polypus  arms  of  prosperity  and  industry,  which 
teach  even  into  tbe  lap  of  the  mountains. 

**  Fine  roads  also  run  along  both  shores  of  the 
lake,  which  form  tbe  frontiers  of  several  Cantons, 
and  meet  in  Zurich,  which  in  tbe  course  of  tbe 
iast  fifteen  years,  has  begun  a  new  ere  of  political 
life.  Tbe  ancient  walls  and  bastions  have  been 
broken  down;  tbe  remains  of  tbe  dark  prison 
tower  on  the  lake,  which  has  so  often  echoed  to 
the  sighs  of  tbe  victims  of  tbe  old  aristocracy, 
have  snnk  in  its  waves,  and  a  new  and  brighter 
day  of  freedom  has  dawned  upon  the  people. 

"  There  are  indeed  still  among  tbe  old  citizens 
those  who  sigh  for  tbe  good  old  times,  and  shake 
their  heads  moorafully  as  they  contemplate  tbe 


place  where  their  fortified  ntes  once  stood.  Many 
have  for  years  not  been  able  to  resolve  to  set  foot 
on  any  of  these  desecrated  spots,  though  it  is  very 
bard  to  know  what  in  fact  they  are  grieving  about. 
Tbe  old  town  of  Zurich,  with  its  dull  narrow 
streets,  and  tall,  gloomy,  old  houses,  whose  nus 
row  windows  admit  scarcely  any  light,  is  assur- 
edly no  agreeable  place  of  abode. 

**  But  on  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  fortifications, 
magnificent  mansions  are  to  be  found,  built  quite 
in  the  modem  style,  with  gardens  and  all  improve- 
ments. Far-stretching  streets  and  roads,  that 
reach  up  to  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  stalely 
public  bttildinga-^as,  for  instance,  the  Cantonal 
School,  and  the  new  Hospital,  bearing  witness  to 
the  impulse  which  its  young  freedom  has  nven  to 
their  city — might,  one  would  think,  console  these 
worshippers  of  the  past  for  their  lost  privileges, 
and  if  they  could  be  induced  to  reflect  on  the  tran- 
sitory nature  of  all  earthly  advantageB^  teach  them 
not  to  think  of  these  as  of  a  property  of  which 
they  have  been  robbed. 

"  The  Commune  of  Hottingen,  with  its  beauti- 
ful buildings,  raising  its  head  as  if  in  triumph 
above  the  old  town,  is  wholly  the  work  of  the 
last  fifteen  years.  This  is  the  place  to  live  in  for 
any  one  who  wishes  to  make  any  stay  in  Zurich, 
and  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  country. 
A  stranger  will  find  himself  more  pleasantly  situat- 
ed here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Switzerland. 
Zurich  is  not  only  most  distinguished  for  intellectual 
activity,  and  the  residence  of  many  men  of  emi- 
nent attainments,  it  is  also  the  gayest  and  most 
pleasure-taking  place  in  the  country,  is  surround- 
ed with  coffee  gardens  end  taverns,  whose  name 
is  legion,  and  wnich,  by  their  beautiful  situation, 
offer  the  greatest  attraction  to  the  visitor.** 

Zurich  has  been  particularly  favored  in 
the  beauty  of  its  position.  It  lies  on  the 
point  of  transition,  just  where  the  gentle 
hills  begin  to  assume  a  mountainous  cha- 
racter. The  hill  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  on  whose  slope  lies  the  village  of 
Hottingen,  is  not  more  than  six  hundred 
feet  high  ;  but  on  the  south-west  the  waters 
bathe  the  foot  of  the  Albis  chain,  whose 
summits  reach  a  height  of  nearly  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  From  these 
we  obtain  the  first  glimpse  into  the  moun- 
tain world  of  the  chalk  formation — the  Rigi 
and  Mount  Pilate,  the  peaks  and  horns  of 
Schwyz,  and  the  mountains  of  Glarus  and 
St.  Gallen — seldom  visible,  however,  from 
Zurich,  unless  at  sunset  or  before  rain, 
when  the  atmosphere  has  a  peculiar  trans- 
parency. 

One  of  the  circumstances  most  striking 
to  a  stranger  in  Zurich,  is  the  evidence  of 
republican  equality  afforded  by  the  mixture 
of  ranks  in  the  beer  and  coffee-houses. 
Reigning  burgomasters,  deputies,  judges, 
presidents,  counsellors — all  the  first  men  of 
the  radical  party — are  to  be  met  with  smok- 
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ing  their  modest  cigars  and  drinking  their 
unpretending  beer. 

**  By  this  abolition  of  all  attempts  at  exclusiye- 
nesB  Zurich  gains  much  in  freedom  of  movement, 
and  amalgamation  of  different  classes,  which  must 
lead  to  good  results,  aiid  is  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  a  republic." 

Whether  it  may  be  jadidons  in  the  chiefs 
of  a  republic  thos  to  oast  aside  all  the  dig- 
nity of  office,  is  a  point  that  may,  never- 
theless, admit  of  discussion.  The  '^  di- 
vinity that  doth  hedge"  a  burgomaster  can, 
we  apprehend,  hardly  bear  such  familiarity, 
and  they  might,  perhaps,  be  wiser  to  keep 
their  state  and  eschew  the  beer-shops. 

The  following  passage  gives  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  people : — 

•*  On  a  fine  bright  Sunday  Zurich  is  full  of 
life  and  movement.  Troops  of  well-dressed 
people  are  seen  pouring  out  over  the  hills  and 
meadowsi,  or  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  lake, 
while  other  pleasure-seekers  float  about  in  gaily 
decked  boats  and  gondolas  on  its  blue  surface,  or 
crowd  the  numerous  and  picturesque  places  of 
public  resort,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  is 
evidenced  by  the  dress  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  style  of  the  carriages  and  horses,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  who  are  abroad  in  search 
of  enjoyment." 

The  coffee-houses  serve,  it  seems,  as  what 
artizans  denominate  '^  houses  of  call"  for 
the  various  political  opinions.  Ehrery  one 
knows  where  his  friends  and  partisans  are 
to  be  found,  and  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Zurich  find  it,  according  to  our  author,  in- 
dispensable to  their  happiness  to  visit  sOme 
one  of  these  places  every  evening  to  drink 
coffee,  read  the  papers,  and  play  at  the  inter- 
esting and  intellectual  game  of  dominoes. 

As  these  are,  however,  pleasures,  which, 
however  delightful  in  enjoyment,  are  apt  to 
be  somewhat  tiresome  in  description — we 
pass  at  once  to  the  very  different  scenes 
presented  by  the  still  life  of  pastoral  Swit- 
zerland. 

*'  I  went  down  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons 
in  a  steamer  to  Brunnen,  the  landing  place  for 
Schvyz,  and  if  any  of  the  Swiss  lakes  resemble 
the  fiords  of  Norway,  it  is  this,  with  its  high, 
rocky,  wildly  romaAtic  shores,  its  deep  bays  and 
groups  of  firs  crowning  the  most  precipitous  crags, 
and  its  air  of  profound  loneliness.  The  old  method 
of  traversing  these  waters,  by  sail  or  oar,  is  both 
more  expensive  and  more  uncertain,  for  the  art  of 
navigation  in  either  way  is  in  its  infancy  here. 
The  craft  is  of  the  clumsiest  description,  keel 
boats  are  uoknowo — oars  are  used  crossed — the 
man  standing  and  pushing  them  from  him  with 


arms  and  breast — a  method  of  rowing  that  must 
be  excessively  fatiguinf^.  The  heaviest  of  the 
vessels  employed  sometimes  carry  a  square  sail« 
but  on  these  piountain  lakes  these  require  the 
greatest  caution — as  sudden  squalls  often  break 
through  the  rocky  clefts  and  ravines,  which  throw 
the  waters  into  such  violent  commotion  as  to 
compel  all  vessels  to  run  immediately  for  shelter. 

*'The  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  though  lying 
about  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  oi  the 
sea,  is  nine  hundred  feet  deep  in  some  parts;  in 
breadth  very  unequal.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  rocks 
from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet  high— of  wild 
and  magnificent  form.  On  the  banks  of  this  beau- 
tiful laKe  the  formations  of  sandstone  separate 
from  the  chalk,  which  lies  heaped  upon  its 
southern  shores  in  vast  piles. 

*'  This  lake  is  both  geographically  and  histori- 
cally the  centre  of  Switzerland,  and  around  its 
baan  lie  the  four  states  which  formed  the  first  con- 
federacy. Lucerne  occapies  the  west;  looking 
down  the  deep  bays  to  the  right  we  see  the  towers 
of  Stanz,  the  principal  town,  or  rather  village,  of 
Unterwalden ;  following  the  winding  of  the  lake 
to  its  southern  point  Uri  lies  before  us ;  and  on  the 
left  rise  the  summits  of  Kiissnacht  and  Rigi,  be- 
neath which,  on  the  declivities  of  its  mountains, 
reposes  the  beautiful  canton  of  Schwyz.  No 
other  lake  equals  it  in  grandeur  of  scenery,  or  in 
variety  of  light  and  shade ;  in  snowy  peaks  and 
glaciers,  lovely  meadows^  valleys  whose  deep  rich 
green  contrasts  alternately  with  the  dark  forest 
and  dark  grey  naked  rock,  or  the  fertile  sunny 
spots  along  its  maigin. 

*<  This  rapid  change  of  scenery  is,  however,  one 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Switzerland, 
where  fat  cattle  graze  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
G^lacien,  and  fruit  trees  blossom  almost  overhung 
by  ice  and  snawl         •         •        •         •       • 

*<  It  is  scarcely  possible  at  a  distance  to  con- 
ceive how  these  mmikin  pastoral  states  could  ever 
have  been  able  to  offer  the  resistance  they  did  to 
the  Dukes  of  Austria.  But  at  the  sight  of  the 
steep  roek^  paths,  the  narrow  passes,  the  deep 
valleys,  with  their  smooth  inaccessible  walls,  we 
cease  to  wonder  at  this,  or  at  their  similar  success 
in  the  obstinate  struggle  with  the  French  in  1798. 
A  few  hundred  men  could  in  many  places  easily 
maintain  their  ground  against  as  many  thousands. 
Behind  projecting  points  of  rock  they  might  take 
aim  and  load  and  re- load  deliberately,  long  before 
a  foe  less  acquainted  with  the  country  could  &id 
the  way  to  ascend  the  heights.  In  the  attaqk  on 
Stanz,  for  instance,  at  the  above-mentioned  period, 
an  old  man  with  his  two  sons-in-law,  supported 
by  their  wives  and  children»  who  loaded  their 

?;uns  for  them,  shot  hundreds  of  the  French  be- 
ore  they  could  find  the  path,  by  which  they  at 
last  reached  and  surrounded  the  heroic  family,  but 
then  bayonet  and  sabres  did  their  work  on  every 
member  of  it.  Against  20,000  of  these  men,  pro- 
perly armed,  on  their  native  mountains,  the  best 
army  in  Europe  could  do  nothing.  Their  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  would  be  totally  useless.*' 

The  canton  of  Unterwalden,  small  as  it 
is,  is  divided  into  two  half  cantons — ^Nied- 
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wald  and  Obwald — eacl  of  which  haa  its 
general  assembi j,  its  great  and  small  ooan- 
dla,  and  other  independent  authorities. 
Nature  has  determined  that  it  shall  be, 
like  Uri  and  Sohwys,  wholly  a  land  of 
herdsmen  ;  cheese  and  butter  are  made  in 
abundance,  and  cattle  and  wood  also  bring 
in  money*  The  rushing  mountain  torrents 
set  in  motion  more  than  forty  saw-mills, 
and  there  has  been  a  cotton-mill  erected, 
besides  paper-mills,  rope-manufactories, 
&C.,  though  these  establbhments  are  only 
in  their  infancy,  and  they  have  been  chiefly 
set  on  foot  by  the  monks  of  Engelbetg  and 
of  other  convents. 

«•  The  inhabitants  live  in  small  villsges  and 
scattered  farms ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  town 
in  all  Obwald ;  whose  inhabitants,  cut  off  from 
the  world,  and  following  their  cattle  along  ttieir 
elevated  valleys  and  Alpine  pastures,  are  usaally 
content  to  lea? e  to  the  monks  the  care  of  all  other 
temporal  afflnre,  as  well  aa  the  welfare  of  their 
sonis.  The  monks  have  money  and  lands,  and 
take  very  good  care  that  no  one  meddles  with 
their  revenues;  and  they  have  it  also  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  rivals  to 
their  commercial  undertakings.  With  a  few  in- 
fluentiai  &milies  they  are  on  the  best  possible 
terms  :  and  the  mass  of  the  people  is  so  depen- 
dent, so  humble,  and  so  pious,  tnat  the  abbot  or 
the  priest  may  say  what  he  pleases,  and  be  al- 
ways sure  that  his  words  will  oe  listened  to  as  the 
commands  of  God.** 

The  separation  of  Unterwalden  took 
place  as  early  as  the  year  1366,  and  its 
condition  is  very  little  altered  from  what  it 
was  at  that  remote  period.  Whatever 
changes  were  effected  during  the  brief  do- 
minion of  the  Helvetic  republic,  were  im- 
mediately reversed  on  its  ovenhrow,  and 
the  state  of  things  restored  which  had  sub- 
sisted for  ages  past. 

"  it  seems  as  if  for  these  cantons  time  had 
been  annihilated;  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  still  hang  over  these  mountains,  and 
bring  forth  the  men  as  unchanged  as  the  herbs 
and  grass  beneath  their  feet  The  men  of  Un- 
terWalden  and  Uri  live  as  their  forefathers  did ; 
they  have  little  book  learning,  and  desire  no 
more ;  they  have  faith  in  their  Great  Council  and 
their  Little  Council,  their  Weekly  Council  and 
their  Council  Extraordinary,  and  willingly  aban- 
don to  a  few  families  all  claim  to  offices  of  go- 
vernment, especially  as  these  are  either  mlBerably 
ill  paid,  or  not  paid  at  all. 

**  In  this  circunistance  lies  one  of  the  chief  causes 
why  the  caste  of  reigning  families  has  established 
itself  so  firmly  in  Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and 
all  the  small  cantons.  None  but  people  of  some 
property  can  undertake  the  offices  of  government ; 
and  many  of  these  are  given  for  life,  and  some- 


times even  pass  as  if  by  inheritaoce  from  father  to 
son,  or  at  all  events  remain  in  the  circle  of  certain 
families,  which,  becoming  allied  by  blood  and 
marriage,  form  an  indissoluble  league  firmly  united 
in  the  resolution  to  allow  of  no  innovations." 

Our  readers  perhaps  may  be  inclined  to 
ask  how  it  has  happened  that  a  form  of 
government,  which  on  a  superficial  glance 
appears  the  extreme  of  democracy,  should, 
while  the  letter  remains  the  same,  in  spirit 
have  become  so  much  the  reverse  ?  We 
believe  it  arose  in  this  way.*  On  first 
gaining  their  independtoce  the  cantons 
registered  the  names  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  assigned  to  each  a  portion  of  land; 
but  they  were  registered  by  their  names  ac- 
cording to  families,  and  not  to  the  districts 
they  inhabited,  and,  therefore,  though  it 
was  settled  at  that  time  that  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen 
should  be  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  which  the  sovereign  power  resided, 
as  the  number  of  original  families  declined 
this  body  necessarily  became  smaller  and 
smaller.  Since  1681  no  one  in  Unterwal- 
den has  been  allowed  to  obtain  citiienship 
by  purchase.  The  jealousy  with  which  this 
right  is  guarded  is  at  least  intelligible, 
when  we  consider  that  all  who  are  recog- 
nised as  citiaens  have  a  right  to  share  in  the 
wood,  hay,  and  pastures  of  the  Alps  of  the 
commune,  and  the  old  corporation  is,  of 
course,  unwilling  to  admit  new  claimants. 
Those  who,  in  addition  to  these  rights  of 
the  commune,  possess  Alps  and  forests  of 
their  own,  are  the  capitalists  of  the  coun- 
try, in  whose  hands,  or  in  those  of  their 
families,  the  govemmenthas  lain  from  time 
immemorial. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  very  easy  for  property 
to  be  dissipated  among  a  people  whose  cus- 
toms and  mode  of  life  are  so  simple,  and  of 
the  communal  lands  nothing  can  be  alien- 
ated. 

Women  as  well  as  men  enjoy  the  econo- 
mical, if  not  the  political  rights  of  com- 
monality, but  either  must  be  of  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  have  "  light  and 
fire''  of  their  own,  as  not  heads  but  fire- 
hearths  are  counted,  as  among  the  Tartar 
tribes  who  count  the  population  by  ket- 
tles. It  is  common,  for  this  reason,  for 
young  men  and  women  to  keep  house  for 
themselves,  and  even  those  who  go  out  to 
work  for  others  have  always  a  little  abode 
of  their  own,  that  they  may  not  lose  the  ad- 

*  It  was  thus  at  least  in  Appenzell,  and  probably 
in  other  cantons  abo. 
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▼antages  of  their  birth-right.  They  gene- 
rally come  home  on  the  Saturday  ni^ht, 
and  make  fire  and  light  in  their  habita- 
tions for  this  purpose. 

Families  who  have  settled  in  these  moun- 
tains later  than  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  cannot  enjoy  any  share  in 
these  advantages ;  but  if  they  date  before 
1756,  they  have  a  voice  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  can  be  chosen  for  any  office. 
Below  these  stand  the  "  Strangers,"  or 
Swiss  from  other  cantons,  who  can  produce 
the  certificates  of  their  citizenship  and  place 
of  birth  ;  then  come  "  Foreigners,"  who  are 
*'  tolerated  ;"  and  lastly,  the  "  Homeless," 
who  either  from  carelessness  in  the  loss  of 
papers,  or  from  some  other  cause,  cannot 
^establish  their  claim  to  any  canton.  These 
three  latter  classes  are  entirely  without  po- 
litical rights ;  they  or  their  children  may 
be  driven  from  the  country  at  any  moment, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  and  uq 
lencrth  of  residence  can  give  them  any  further 
claims.  The  whole  constitution  of  society 
appears  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  what  it  was 
among  the  ancient  Germanic  peasant  com- 
munities of  ihe  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries. The  whole  administrative  and  judi- 
cial power  of  Unterwalden  lies  with  the 
small  councils,  consisting  of  fifty-eight 
members  in  Niedwald,  and  sixty-five  in 
Obwald.  These,  as  well  as  the  deputies 
sent  to  the  Biet,  the  Landammans,  and  all 
other  government  officers,  are  chosen  by  the 
General  Assembly,  which  meets  once  a 
year,  and  the  elections  go  off  in  general 
very  quietly,  though  the  appointments  are 
often  for  life.  To  the  outcast  classes  above 
described,  even  the  right  of  petitioning  is 
not  freely  granted,  since  it  is  forbidden  (as 
it  is  in  Prussia)  to  collect  signatures,  and  a 
petition  can  only  be  presented  by  an  indi- 
vidual. 

The  revenues  of  these  little  states  are 
supplied  by  taxes  on  trade  and  commerce, 
property  and  land,  the  post,  stamps,  &c., 
and  according  to  law,  the  accounts  of  the 
canton  ought  to  be  laid  on  a  table  in  the 
chancery  every  year,  for  fourteen  days,  for 
public  inspection ;  but  this  law  appears  to 
be  usually  evaded,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Mugge,  there  have  been  instances  of  ^ the 
treasurer  roundly  declaring  he  would  give 
no  account. 

**  This  is  what  is  called  freedom  in  these  d  mo- 
cratic  cantons.  The  old  families  are  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  canton — the  people  are  nothing. 
Change  is  imp08Sihle,for  the  chiefs  and  the  prints 
take  care  to  prevent  even  the  thought  of  such  a 


thing;  and  the  poor  herdsmen  catting  their  wild 
hay  high  up  among  the  Alps,  have  no  means  of 
comparing  tneir  condition  with  any  other,  and  live 
for  the  most  part  a  contented,  peaceable  life,  and 
are  not  troubled  with  any  wicked  longings  after 
shares  in  the  privileges  of  the  communea 

<*  Stanz,  the  chief  town  of  the  half  canton  of 
Niedwald,  lies  half  buried  in  a  forest  of  fruit 
trees  in  a  beantiful  valley,  and  thence  the  way 
leads  still  through  fruit  trees  to  Saraen,  the  capi- 
tal of  Obwald.  The  most  sublime  mountain 
.«cenery  fills  these  little  cantons,  and  whoever  has 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  communities 
that  lie  hidden  in  its  recesses,  will  discover,  in- 
deed, much  ignorance  and  superstition,  but  a  sim- 
ple and  uncorrupted  race  of  men.  On  the  great 
roads,  on  the  contrary,  throughout  these  Catholic 
pastoral  states,  mendicity  has  erected  its  throne. 
One  is  surrounded  by  cripples,  by  cretins,  by  ra^- 
ged  children,  who  regard  the  traveller  as  their 
regular  prey,  and  never  cease  their  importunate 
Bon^  till  they  are  silenced  with  a  piece  of  money. 
Many  of  these  urchins  have  parents  bv  no  meant 
in  a  destitute  condition,  but  they  consider  it  as  ab- 
solutely meritorious  to  levy  this  toll  upon  a  stran- 
ger ;  and  the  parents  often  rejoice  at  seeing  these 
talents  for  business  thus  early  manifested  by  their 
o&pring.  Many,  however,  appear  to  be  really  in 
want,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  the  con- 
vents and  the  numerous  charitable  institutions; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  frequent  holi- 
days of  the  Catholic  Church  contribute  much  to 
the  increase  of  poverty.  One  is  enchanted  with 
the  poetical  descriptions  of  this  country,  its  Alpine 
shepherds  and  verdant  vales,  and  icv  mountaina 
and  glaciers,  and  thundering  waterfalls ;  its  graz- 
ing cattle,  and  the  music  of  the  Ranz  des  Vachis 
among  the  hills;  but  how  mournfully  is  one  un- 
deceived at  the  aspect  of  these  hordes  of  ragged 
beggars,  the  dirt  of  the  Senne  huts,  and  the  greedy, 
covetous  ways  of  their  inhabitants,  who  will  not 
offer  a  stranger  so  much  as  a  glsM  of  milk  or  a 
piece  of  bread  without  expecting  an  enormous  pay- 
ment." 

This  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
above  remark  on  the  ^'  simple  and  uncor- 
rupted race  of  men  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
mote valleys."  The  Senne  or  herdsmen's 
huts,  we  presume,  are  not  situated  on  the 
high  roads.  Many  of  these  be^ars,  it  ap- 
pears, come  from  the  south  of  Gennany  as 
pilgrims,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the 
sacred  shrine  of  Einsiedeln,  and  other 
places,  and  are  induced  to  remain  in  this 
part  of  Switzerland  by  the  advantages 
it  affords,  from  the  number  of  travellers, 
for  their  peculiar  branch  of  industry. 
They  are  also,  of  course,  enoonraged  by 
the  assistance  they  receive  at  the  convents. 

On  the  mischief  of  this  reco^ition  of 
mendicancy  there  can  be  little  difference  of 
opinion ;  but  the  problem  is  not  solved  by 
having  poverty  merely  hunted  down  and 
trodden  out  of  sight,  as  it  often  is  in  great 
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eities.  Onr  sight  is  not  offended  by  a 
throng  of  destitnte  suppliants  at  onr  church 
doors ;  but  is  it  because  there  is  less  desti- 
tution, or  because  it  has  less  hope  of  re- 
lief? 

In  the  canton  of  Unterwalden  there  are, 
it  appears,  no  less  than  five  convents, 
though  the  communities  are  mostly  small. 
The  most  considerable  is  that  of  Engelberg. 

"  High  up  in  the  lap  of  the  mountains,  encir- 
cled by  wild  rocks»  lies  the  rich  and  ancient  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Engelberg,  surrounded  by  the 
Tillage  of  the  same  name.  These  Benedictines 
educate  the  children  of  the  principal  families  of 
Unterwalden.  They  also  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade»  and  the  abbot  has  found  means  to  maintain 
the  lands  of  the  Church  in  tolerable  independence 
of  the  state,  to  which  he  pays  only  a  fixed  yearly 
sum.  In  former  days  tne  abbots  were  called 
sovereign  lords  of  Engelberg,  and  had  the  power 
of  princes ;  but  these  fine  old  times  are  gone  by. 
The  abbey  has  often  had  within  its  walls  princes, 
and  even  emperors,  and  has  seen  its  days  of 
feasting  and  rejoicing ;  but  now  the  monks  are 
more  modest  in  their  deportment,  and  seek  a  more 
artful  method  of  securing  their  influence  and  posi- 
tion. The  parish  priests  of  the  communes  nave 
very  small  salaries — scarcely  ever  more  than  400 
guilders  (about  £33) ;  but  they  manage  mat- 
ters so  that  the  pious  gifts  of  their  penitents  always 
keep  their  larders  and  cellars  v«  ell  supplied  ;  and 
the  Capuchins  plunder  the  country  all  round  in 
their  beg^ng  expeditions.  The  richer  and  more 
cultivataof  Benedictines  know  how  to  employ  their 
capital; — they  farm  Alps,  give  instruction,  and 
trade  in  cloth  and  various  kinds  of  wares,  by 
means  of  their  agents  and  commissioners. 

**  From  Engelberg  you  obtain  the  most  mai^nifi- 
cent  views  of  the  mountains,  and  whoever  has  a 
mind  to  ascend  the  Titlas,  may  here  find  skilful 
and  trusty  guides.  Beyond  this  ridge  lies  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  which  may  be  reached  by  a 
wild  pass :  another  still  wilder  between  hills  of 
everlasting  snow,  and  lofty  peaks  of  nine  or  ten 
thousand  feet  high,  leads  to  Altorf,  in  the  canton 
of  Uri  ;  and  a  oescent  of  nine  long  Swiss  miles 
brings  you  to  the  land  of  Tell,  whose  memory  still 
meets  the  traveller  at  every  turn. 

"  The  whole  story  of  the  renowned  shot  of  the 
apple  is  painted  on  the  walls  of  an  old  tower ;  a 
figure  of  Tell  with  his  cross-bow,  is  placed  at  the 
spring,  which  tradition  says  is  the  precise  spot 
where  it  was  taken ;  the  place  is  shown  where 
his  house  stood ;  in  short,  the  people  could  be  in- 
duced to  part  with  the  story  on  no  consideration 
whatever,  and  wo  betide  the  traveller  who  should 
be  ill-advised  enough  to  hint  a  doubt  of  its  truth.*' 

The  little  canton  of  Uri  appears  to  be  in 
almost  every,  respect  the  twin-brother  of 
Unterwalden.  There  is  the  same  wild 
splendor  of  scenery, 

^  Mountains  piled  on  mountains  to  the  skies." 


the  same  lovely  sheltered  valleys,  with  their 
quiet  and  picturesque  cottages  hanging  on 
every  declivity,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
clustering  in  little  hamlets, — the  same  con- 
stitution of  society, — the  same  manners 
arising  out  of  it ;— only  here  and  there  a 
breath  of  Italian  summer  seems  to  haye 
found  its  way  into  Uri,  and  ripened  peaches 
and  melons  in  favored  spots  On  some  of 
the  slopes  of  the  St.  Gotthard,  the  Italian 
language,  too,  is  heard,  and  sparkling  black 
eyes,  and  sharply  cut  features,  proclaim 
the  approach  of  a  different  race.  The 
shepherds  of  these  mountains  are  still  re* 
markable  for  strength  and  agility  as  they 
are  described  to  have  been  in  early  times ; 
and  these  are  qualities  which  their  mode  of 
life  of  course  tends  much  to  encourage.  In 
the  management  of  their  dairies  they  are 
accustomed  to  carry  the  heaviest  weights 
down  steep  declivities,  and  to  seek  their 
way  through  mist  and  rain  and  storm,  alonff 
the  edge  of  dizzy  precipices,  loaded  with 
piles  of  their  great  cheeses,  or  with  huge 
bundles  of  hay. 

Through  the  canton  of  Uri  passes  the 
great  road  crossing  the  St.  Gotthard,  and 
leading  through  Ticino  to  Italy ;  by  this  road 
as  many  as  twenty  thousand  travellers,  it 
is  said,  yearly  traverse  the  valley  of  the 
Reuss. 

*'  It  is  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  all  Switzeriand, 
and  the  most  glorious  views  accompany  the  travel- 
ler along  every  step  of  the  way.  Naked  peaks 
and  horns  crowneid  wi*h  everlasting  snows  of 
dazzling  white — the  magnificent  Uri  Rothstock, 
the  Blakenstock,  the  Galenstock,  the  Schneehom, 
the  enormous  white  pyramid  of  the  Bristenstock, — 
these  stand  like  lines  of  giants  on  either  side, — 
while  between  them  lies  the  valley  of  tt.e  foam- 
ing Reuss,  at  first  green  and  pleasant,  and  thickly 
sown  with  human  dwellings,  but  growing  ever 
narrower  and  wilder  and  roore  desolate  as  it  pro- 
ceeds southward.  The  road  winds  right  and  left, 
crossing  the  mountain  stream:  here  and  there, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  are  ulaces  of  refuge 
from  falling  avalanches,— and  then  up  again  it 
goes^  zigzag,  through  steep,  narrow  ravines, 
which  in  winter  are  olten  suddenly  filled  by 
masses  of  falling  snow,  and  at  length  across  the 
Devil's  Bridge  and  through  the  rocky  gallery  of 
the  UrneHoch  into  the  smiling  valley  that  lies 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

"The  Devil's  Bridge  is  a  bold  work  of 
human  skill  and  industry,  through  whose 
mighty  arch  rushes  the  foaming  Keuss,  and 
then  dashes  down  in  a  beautiful  fall.  The 
old  Devil's  Bridge  lies  far  below,  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  road',  and  may  well  have  appear- 
ed  the  work  of  more  than  mortal  hands  to  the  piU 

J;rim  as  he  stood  on  its  now  blackefted  arch,  and 
elt  the  thunder  of  the  cataract  below  him." 
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Hen*  Mngge  mentions  that  the  people  of 
Uri  take  a  very  hish  toll  from  trayellere  on 
this  road ;  but  he  does  not  mention  that  the 
snow  often  lies  twenty  feet  deep  on  it,  and 
that  it  is  their  bnsiness  to  clear  it  away. 

It  was  on  this  road,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  lake  of  the  Foor  Cantons,  in  the 
▼alleys  of  Schwyz,  that  several  severe  strug- 
gles took  place  between  the  French,  Aus- 
trians,  and  Russians,  in  1798  and  1799.  To- 
wards the  end  of  September  in  the  latter 
year,  Suwarrow  crossed  the  St.  Gotthard 
from  Italy,  with  10,000  Russians,  driving 
the  French  before  him.  The  latter  had 
blown  up  the  Devil's  Bridge  ;  Suwarrow  cut 
down  the  wood  and  made  a  new  bridge. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  where  it  had 
grown  complained  indeed,  for  the  trees  had 
protected  them  from  destruction,  by  afford- 
ing shelter  from  the  fidlinff  avalanches:  but 
their  complaints  did  not  custurb  Suwarrow. 
"Things  like  this  you  know  must  be  in 
time  of  war."  His  whole  army  crossed 
over,  beat  the  Frendi,  and  at  length  effect- 
ed a  junction  with  that  of  the  Prince  Kor- 
sakoff; and  considering  the  nature  of  the 
way,  it  is  not  surprising  that  much  of  the 
baggage  was  lost,  and  that  five  hundred 
Russians  disappeared  over  the  precipice; 
but  this  was  a  trivial  accident  in  the 
estimation  of  Suwarrow. 

The  canton  of  Sohwyi,  the  third  of  the 
original  confederacy,  containing  about  forty 
thousand  inhabitants,  as  many  as  Uri  and 
Unterwalden  put  together,  has  always  been 
regarded  at  the  same  time  as  the  bulwark  of 
pure  democracy,  as  it  is  there  understood, 
and  the  mostiealouB  supporter  of  the  power 
of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  government,  though  in  general  re- 
sembling that  of  the  other  pastoral  cantons, 
has  been  subjected  to  some  modifications, 
calculated  to  lead  the  way  to  further  pro- 
gress,— such  as  the  separation  of  the  ad- 
Bunistrative  from  the  judicial  authorities, 
and  the  limitation  of  the  hitherto  life-long 
duration  of  offices.  The  communal  system, 
with  respect  to  economical  rights,  is,  how- 
ever, the  same  as  in  the  other  original  can- 
tons. 

Alps  and  woods, — ^meadow  and  moor- 
land,— ^belong  to  the  old  races  who  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  centuries 
ago;  later  oomers  obtained  only  political 
privileges.  There  is  little  of  trade  or  manu- 
facturing industry  in  Schwys,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  people  being  almost  wholly  pas- 
toral.    There  is  little  even  of  agriculture. 


*<  On  landing  at  Bninnen  (on  the  Jake  of  the 
Four  Cantons)  the  whole  land  of  ^€hwy£  lies 
snraid  out  in  a  beautiful  amphitheatre  before  you. 
Fruitful  and  well  cultivated,  it  extends  from  here 
to  the  Rigi  and  the  Rossbeig,  and  enclosing  the 

frand  rooky  pyramids  of  the  Mythe  and  the  Ha- 
en,  to  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  It  is  full  of  moun- 
tains and  valley."*,  and  flowery  meads.  To  the 
right  opens  the  wild  romantic  goige,  twenty  miles 
long,  of  the  Muetta  Valley,  full  of  rich  peasants 
and  full-blooded  people  of  the  old  stock.  The 
village  of  Schwvz  hungs  on  the  slope  of  a  moun- 
tain, sarroundecf  by  gardens  and  orchards.  It  is 
green  and  sunny  on  these  hills,  and  the  view  of 
the  lake,  with  its  mountains  and  wiki  rocks,  and 
lovely  villages  and  meadows,  richly  varied.** 

In  the  hamlet  of  Schwvi  itself  there  is 
little  to  be  seen ;  it  contains,  of  course,  the 
buildings  necessary  to  its  small  politieal  life, 
and  the  Council  House  has  its  portraits  of 
successive  Landammans,  all  chosen  for  cen- 
turies from  the  families  of  Reding  and 
Abyberg :  but  these  are  not  worth  looking 
at  merely  as  worke  of  art.  The  descend- 
ants of  these  and  a  dozen  other  families 
which  have  furnished  Colonels,  Majors, 
and  Deputies  to  the  Diet,  live  in  compara- 
tively stately-looking  houses,  surrounded 
with  gardens  dignified  by  box  hedges  and 
iron  gates. 

'*  The  Jesuits  have  an  Educational  Institute 
here,  established  in  1837,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Abbot  of  Einsiedeln  and  some  of  the  principal  fami- 
lies, which  had  some  hundreds  ot  scholars,  but 
appears  now  to  be  somewhat  on  the  decline. 
The  Sebwyzers,  however  pious,  have  no  eitat 
partiality  to  the  order.  Indeed  they  refnsed  for  a 
long  lime  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them ;  per- 
haps not  so  much  on  account  of  their  principles, 
as  oecausethe  rich  monks  in  many  of  the  con- 
vents hate  the  Jesuits,  and  fear,  not  without  rea- 
son, a  diminution  of  their  revenues  from  the  influ- 
ence of  these  learned  and  crafty  warriors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  1758  the  Landsgemeinde 
rejected  the  proposal  even  of  a  Reding  to  admit 
them,  although  he  oflered  to  the  canton  a  sum  of 
80,000  guilders  and  a  latge  estate  as  an  induce- 
ment ;  but  the  Jesuits  have  found  their  way  hers 
at  last  without  any  one  giving  a  penny,  though 
thev  still  do  not  appear  very  popular.  I  talked 
with  one  of  the  men  of  Schwyz  on  the  subject, 
and  he  spoke  out  very  freely.  *  They  don't  do 
us  much  harm  at  present,'  eaid  he,  *  and  dont 
seem  to  meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  them ; 
if  they  did  we  would  soon  drive  them  out  again. 
They  are  clever  fellows  and  manage  to  bring 
many  into  their  net,  but  they  have  not  many  real 
friends  among  the  people.  They  lend  money* 
however,  help  us  here  and  there,  buy  many 
things  at  a  good  price.  They  use  a  great  many 
wares  for  their  schools,  give  employment  to 
tradespeople  and  mechanics,  and  many  strangers 
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come  to  visit  them,  whom  they  send  to  the  inns, 
the  landlords  of  which  are  on  eood  terms  with 
them  ;  and  you  see,*  Sir,  he  adaed,  lauehing,  for 
he  was  himself  an  innkeeper,  *  that*s  the  reason 
why  I  don't  like  myself  to  say  much  against  the 
Fathers.'* 

The  great  Protestant  Canton  of  Berne 
is  distinguishedy  above  all  others,  for  its  ad- 
vancement in  agricoltnral  scienoe,  and  it  is 
not  less  remarkable  for  the  extreme  order 
and  neatness  which  everywhere  meet  the 
eye ;  there  are  no  open  pits  or  heaps  of  ma- 
nure, snch  as  may  be  seen  at  every  door  in 
the  country  of  Zurich,  offending  two  senses 
at  once.  The  large  houses,  witb  their  gal- 
leries and  rows  of  bright  windows,  handsome 
domestic  offices  and  green  lawns,  look 
most  invitingly,  and  give  a  pleasing  testi- 
mony to  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Berne  people  are  the  best  farmers  in  all 
Switzerland,  and  as  they  enjoy  many  natu- 
ral advantages,  which  they  have  turned  to 
the  best  aeoount,  they  have  found  little 
necessity  for  giving  their  attention  to  manu- 
factures, and  are  willing  to  leave  these  to 
their  neighbors  in  Zurich  and  Aargau. 
This  mav  be  partly  explained  from  the  his- 
tory of  Berne.  The  patrician  families  of 
the  capital  were  nobles,  who  for  many  cen- 
turies possessed  considerable  landed  estates, 
and  were,  therefore,  naturally  induced  to 
turn  their  attention  to  agriculture.  Those 
of  Zurich  were  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. 

*<  This  ezclasive  occupation  with  sffricaltare 
seems  to  have  communicated  a  certain  heaviness 
and  immobility  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Berne,  and,  even  when  the  dooiinion  of  the 
nobles  was  at  an  end,  they  felt  little  inolination  to 
enter  the  lists  with  their  more  lively  and  active 
neighbors. 

**  The  city  of  Berne  itself,  with  ha  vast  houses, 
built  of  massive  free-stone  from  the  foundation  to 
the  gables — their  stone  staircases,  and  long,  vault- 
ed passages  telling  of  their  Bargundian  origin,  is 
a  type  of  their  Weighty  and  immovable  character. 
Theae  solid,  gloomy  mansions,  grev  with  age,  and 
untouched  by  modem  coloring  or  decoration,  look 
like  rows  of  castles,  rooted  deep  as  they  are  into 
the  rocky  ground.  In  one  quarter,  houses  in  a 
newer  style  are  to  be  found ;  but  in  general,  if 
one  of  these  ^rand  old  habitations  becomes  un- 
safe, another  is  built  up  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  same  style.  And  tbus  it  is  in  many  other  de- 
partments. The  buighers  of  Berne  cannot  forget 
the  time  when  they  held  dominion  over  all  the 
surrounding  country ;  and  they  cannot  yet  recon- 
cile themselves  to  the  modern  system  of  equality, 
and  the  presumption  of  peasants  seeking  to  share 
in  their  privileges    .    .    . 

^  There  are  in  Berne  eleven  guilds  or  compa- 


nies, and  to  one  of  these  every  citizen  roust  belong. 
They  cannot  at  all  understand  how  a  man  can  be 
settled  in  a  town,  ^vithout  taking  his  place  in  a 
corporation ;  as  if,  according  to  the  old  Germanic 
notion,  the  protection  of  the  individual  could  not 
be  trusted  to  the  state  and  the  law,  but  must  be  ' 
the  especial  care  of  some  association  whose  busi- 
oess  it  should  be  to  protect  its  members.  Every 
company  has  its  hall,  its  bank,  its  fund,  apart 
from  all  others;  there  are  even  associations  of 
families,  held  together  by  private  contract,  which 
have  estates  and  property  in  common.  The  fami- 
lies of  noble  descent,  the  merchants,  the  butchers, 
the  tailors-— all  cling  together ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  members  of  the  same  company  should 
all  carry  on  the  same  occupation.  A  man  msy 
have  himself  proposed  in  any  company,  and  if  he 
is  acce|)ted,  bpy  bis  freedom,  which  in  the  richer 
com[>anies  costs  a  considerable  sum.  The  com- 
pany of  nobles  alone  refuses  to  admit'any  one  who 
IS  not  of  noble  birth.  These  rich  old  families  gene- 
rally live  in  {T<rat  retirement  on  their  estates  in  the 
country,  takmg  no  part  in  public  bnsinees,  and 
passing  their  time  mostly  io  grumbling  at  the 
course  affairs  are  taking.  It  is  remarkaole,  too, 
that  proud  and  worldly  as  these  patricians  for- 
merly were,  they  have  lately  become  immoderately 
pious.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
them — the  Hallwylls,  the  Wattenwyls,  and  others 
— have  fallen  from  the  faith  for  which  their  an- 
cestors so  valiantly  contended,  and  relumed  to  the 
Catholic  church 

*' Bertie  is  beyond  comparison  a  less  cheerful 
place  than  Zurich.  There  are  few  cofiee-housss 
or  places  of  public  amusement ;  and  in  the  beauty 
of  its  environs  it  is  also  greatly  inferior  to  the 
above-mentioned  city.  The  terrace  near  the  ca« 
thedral,  indeed,  whence  you  look  down  on  the 
river  Aar,  and  part  of  the  city,  and  beyond  it,  to 
meadows,  fields,  and  mountains — and  especially 
when  the  evening  sun  clothes  the  majestic  tanges 
of  the  Oberiand  in  robes  of  radiance ;  this  deserves 
all  that  can  be  said  of  it :  but  there  is  no  other 
equal  to  this  ....  In  Zurich,  long  rows  of 
wagons,  heavily  laden  with  goods,  to  and  from 
many  distant  countries,  are  daily  passingin  and  out 
in  Berne  there  are  scareely  any ;  and  though  many 
tmvellers  arrive,  they  are  mostly  on  their  way  to 
the  Oberiand,  or  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  vsmain 
a  very  short  time. 

*'  In  Zurich,  as  I  have  said,  the  officers  of  go* 
vernment,  including  the  Burgomasters,  are  to  be  ' 
met  with,  associating  freely  with  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  in  the  coffee-houses  and  places  of  public 
amusement.  They  do  not  seek  to  envelope  them- 
selves in  a  cloud  of  mystic  ^[randenr,  which  may 
be  suitable  enough  to  patricians  and  aristocrats* 
but  not  to  the  magistmtes  of  a  democracy.  In 
Berne,  the  descendants  of^the  ancient  nobles  have 
inherited  all  their  exclusivenesa  They  never 
flningle  among  the  people,  far  less  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  coffee  and  beer-bouses.  The  stiff, 
neavy,  formal  mode  of  life  of  Berne,  in  which 
every  one  confines  himself  to  his  own  house,  or 
to  a  limited  circle  of  acquaintance,  leaving  the 
coffee-houses  to  students  and  young  radicals,  was 
strictly  followed  by  the  men  who  formed  the  go- 
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TemmeDt  of  Beine  in  1846.  Neither  Neuhans, 
nor  the  most  distiDguished  of  bis  colleagues, 
Felcberin  and  Weber,  erer  sbowed  tbemselves  in 
pablic,  bat  preserved  the  importance  of  their  posi- 
tion." 

Neuhaus  seems  to  have  given  great  of- 
fence by  placing  at  his  door  a  bell,  with  a 
brass  plate,  on  which  was  inscribed  *^  Jet 
on  Sonne  et  on  attend.'*^  To  keep  people 
waiting  at  his  door  while  some  one  came  to 
open  it,  was  thought  a  most  unwarrantable 
assumption.  It  might  have  done  very  well 
for  a  Schultheiss  in  the  old  times,  but  it 
was  not  now  ^*  the  time  of  day^^  for  such  airs 
of  superiority.  His  whole  eoyemment  had, 
however,  been  left  far  behind  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  now  victorious  psrty,  and 
their  adherents  in  the  dubs ;  and  when,  in- 
judiciously, in  our  author's  opinion,  it  un- 
dertook the  prosecution  of  the  Free-corps 
men,  after  having  looked  quietly  on  during 
their  preparations,  ^^  instead  of  proving  its 
strength,  it  hollowed  the  ground  under  its 
own  feet." 

The  new  constitution  of  1846  has,  of 
course,  the  advantage  of  standing  upon  the 
shoulders  of  its  predecessor,  by  whidi  it  has 
been  enabled  to  remedy  many  of  its  defici- 
ences.  The  system  of  indirect  elections 
has  been  wholly  put  aside — the  age  at 
which  all  civic  rights  may  be  exercised,  re- 
duced from  23  to  20,  and  the  competency 
tot  all  offices  of  the  republic,  from  the  age  of 
29  to  25.  Every  ten  years  a  census  is  to 
be  taken  ;  and  since  in  the  short  duration 
of  offices  lies,  it  is  thought,  the  best  se- 
curity for  popular  freedom  in  a  republio— 
the  Great  Council  is  to  be  elected  every 
four  years,  instead  of  every  six,  as  before. 
According  to  the  old  constitution,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chief  tribunal,  chosen  by  the 
Great  Council,  reoeiyed  their  appointments 
for  fifteen  years ;  now  they  are  to  have  them 
only  for  eight. 

In  another  particular  also  an  immense  in- 
crease of  power  has  been  thrown  into  the 
popular  scale.  The  Great  Council  itself 
must  be  dissolved  and  re-elected,  if  the  ma- 

i'ority  of  the  people  in  the  political  assem- 
dies  demand  it.  On  the  requisition  of 
6,000  citisenS)  the  matter  must  be  put  to 
the  vote. 

•«  Not  less  important  is  the  regulation  that  all 
new  laws  and  ordinances  whatever — ^before  they 
are  brought  under  discunion,  must  be  made  known 
to  the  people  time  enough  for  them  to  express  their 
opinioR'coocerninff  them.  In  Berne  the  direct  veto 
is  not  inde^  coiuerred  on  the  people  as  it  is  in 


St  Gall — but  they  have  the  most  eflectoa!  means 
of  protesting  and  petitioning  and  enlisting  the  press 
against  any  laws  to  which  they  may  obiecL** 

Such  rights,  indeed,  if  merely  existing 
on  parchment,  and  not  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  a  people,  avail  little;  and,  in 
Berne,  the  old  principles  of  action  have  still 
such  power  ana  force — the  character  of  the 
people  in  general  is  so  opposed  to  inno* 
vation — every  district,  every  community, 
clings  so  much  to  its  old  customs,  that  it 
will  be  long  before  this  new  constitution 
and  its  objects  will  be  really  absorbed  and 
assimilated,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the 
national  life. 

*f  A  refoxm  of  the  poor-laws  and  of  the  system 
of  finance,  was,  however,  what  above  all  things 
young  Berne  had  at  heart — and  which  this  new 
constitution  was  intended  to  effect ;  but  this  it  has 
only  been  able  to  do  in  part — and  even  tbat  not  with- 
out lively  opposition ;  and  yet,  on  this  depends  the 
whole  success  of  an  experiment,  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  raise  Heme  from  the  entangled 
historical  deformities  of  the  old  German  common- 
alty, to  the  freer  position  of  a  state  constructed  ac- 
cording to  modem  ideas.  It  is  precisely  this  which 
gives  so  great  an  interest  to  its  present  position* 
and  to  the  attempts  of  the  young  reform  piarty. 

'*  Before  ail  things  it  is  necessary,  in  German 
Switzerland,  to  sweep  away  the  rude  irregular 
foundation  on  which  owiss  life  has  hitherto  rest* 
ed — and  to  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the  manifold 
hindrances  and  separations  by  which  its  progicsa 
has  been  obstracted." 

One  of  the  most  important  paragraphs  of 
the  new  constitution  (paragraph  86)  is 
that  which  treats  of  an  equalization  of 
public  burdens  in  the  various  districts.  At 
first  it  was  desired  that  the  whole  poor- 
funds  should  be  made  over  to  the  Govern* 
ment,  which  should  take  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  poor  wholly  on  itself— but 
this  could  not  be  carried.  There  are  cer- 
tain cities  and  communes  in  Berne  that 
possess  poor-lands  of  immense  value,  the 
city  of  Mure,  for  instance  ;  others  have  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  and  are  compelled  to  levy 
heavy  rates  for  the  purpose.  All  the  com- 
munes who  would  have  been  losers  by  the 
proposed  new  arrangement,  raised  a  tre- 
mendous opposition  to  it,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  majority  against  it  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Council — ^''but  the  blow  struck 
at  the  independence  of  the  commonalties," 
says  our  author,  ^^was  felt  throughoat 
Switzerland.  People  in  Zurich,  where  I 
was  at  the  time,  were  quite  frightened,  and 
prophesied  that  it  would  not  come  to  good ; 
so  firm  is  still  the  attachment  to  old  sys- 
tems.    Indeed)    throughout    Switzerlandi 
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Berne  by  no  means  excepted,  the  attach- 
ment to  the  freedom  of  communal  life  is 
far  stronger  than  to  that  of  the  state." 

«« The  utmost  that  could  be  effected  was  that  se- 
curity should  be  givea  for  the  poor-fuods,  and  that 
they  should  be  placed  under  some  control  by  the 
State  with  a  view  to  their  better  administration  ;and 
where  it  appeared  that  the  funds  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  the  State  should  supply 
at  least  one- half,  but  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  deficiency.  By  this,  of  course,  a  considerable 
burden  is  laid  upon  it,  which  must  be  supported 
by  the  citizens  at  laige. 

•*Not  less  important,  perhaps,  is  the  second 
clause  in  the  same  paragraph,  which  sweeps  away 
titles  and  feudal  burdens  of  various  kinds,  order- 
ing that  they  shall  be  purchased  from  the  proprie- 
tors for  the  halfol  the  price  stated  in  the  law  of 
the  20th  of  December.  On  the  other  hand  the 
government  undertakes  not  only  to  indemnify  the 
proprietors,  but  to  return  to  those  who  had  pur- 
chased them  at  that  higher  rate  one-half  of  the 
purchase-money. 

**  It  was  quite  natural  that  this  measure  should 
have  the  warmest  support  of  the  small  land- 
owners, but  the  State  will  of  course  have  several 
millions  to  pay;  it  must  be  recollected,  however, 
that  Berne  has  not  only  no  national  debt,  but  a 
fund  in  her  treasury  of  twenty  millions  of  francs 
—collected  in  old  times,  and  which  is  now  destin- 
ed to  serve  the  worthy  purpose  of  clearing  off  the 
last  remains  of  the  feudal  burdens." 

The  victory  which  Colonel  Oohsenhein 
and  his  colleagues  have  achieved  over  their 
rivals  has,  it  appears,  been  so  complete, 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of 
the  former  government  have  not  even  been 
elected  again  as  members  of  the  Great 
Council. 

Neuhaus,  so  long  the  first  man  in  the  re- 
public, who  struggled  so  manfully  for  the 
support  of  liberal  principles,  and  who  is  as 
thorough  a  radical  as  his  successor,  and  as 
much  opposed  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  Son- 
derbuna,  has  returned  to  his  place  in  the 
counting-house,  and  seldom,  according  to 
Mr.  Mugge,  is  any  voice  raised  to  give  ut- 
terance to  aught  but  blame  of  the  man 
whom  at  one  time  no  one  could  praise 
enough.  Yet  he  possesses  many  qualifica- 
tions most  valuable  in  the  chief  of  a  party : 
courage,  self-control,  foresight,  and  an  im- 
movable strength  of  will.  His  manner  is 
earnest  and  thoughtful,  but  eminently  cal- 
culated to  inspire  confidence.  Of  his  in- 
tegrity a  tolerable  proof  is  offered  in  his 
present  narrow  drcumstances. 

The  clergy  of  Berne  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  opposed  to  the  government  of 
Colonel  Ochsenbein ;  and  the  well-known 
*^  Parson  Vidus,''  of  Luzelfiue,  who  writes 


under  the  name  of  '^  Jeremias  Gotthelf,'** 
was  a  zealous  adherent  of  that  of  M.  Neu- 
haus. 

The  schoolmasters — a  body  of  far  more 
consideration  in  Switzerland  than  with  us 
— are  more  favorably  disposed  towards  it. 
The  state  of  popular  education  in  Switzer- 
land is,  it  appears,  by  no  means  so  satisfac- 
tory as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  Out 
of  70,000  children  in  Berne  capable  of  re- 
ceiving instruction,  scarcely  20,000,  ao- 
oording  to  the  testimony  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Jeremias  Gotthelf,  really  received 
it ;  and  of  their  proficiency  we  may  form 
some  idea  when  we  hear  that  the  pupils  of 
an  elder  class,  at  a  school  examination, 
confounded  the  three  original  Swiss  Confe- 
derates with  the  three  kings  of  Cologne, 
and  asserted  that  Goliath  lost  his  life  at 
the  battle  of  Sempadii ! 

In  this,  and  in  many  other  departments, 
the  party  at  present  dominant  in  Switeer- 
land  is  pledged  to  effect  great  improve- 
ments. How  far  it  is  v  likely  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  it  has  held  out  to  various 
classes  of  the  community,  and  the  hopes 
most  difficult  to  realize,  whidi  were  greatly 
instrumental  in  raising  it  to  its  present  posi- 
tion, must  now  soon  appear.  We  cannot 
be  so  far  dazzled  by  the  success  which  has 
crowned  the  efforts  of  the  victors,  as  not 
to  perceive  that  they  have  obtained  the 
prize  by  an  act  of  unprincipled  aggression, 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  principles  they  pro- 
fess, and  of  the  party  to  which  they  claim 
to  belong.  History,  however,  presents  us 
with  many  examples  of  a  usurped  authority 
having  been  made  the  instrument  of  pro- 
ducing ultimate  good,  not  to  the  aggressors 
but  to  the  aggrieved ;  and  whatever  sympa- 
thy we  may  feel  for  thfl  sufferers  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  we  do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  state  of  society  in  the  old  cantons, 
now  overthrown,  was  one  of  utter  stagna- 
tion, wholly  incompatible  with  the  best  in- 
terests and.  the  noblest  tendencies  of  the 
human  race. 

*  In  our  last  number,  our  readers  may  possibly 
remember,  we  took  occasion  to  introduce  som^  of 
his  clever  and  popular  productions  to  their  notice. 


Hen  ay  FtSLDiNo.  ^- A  correspondent  of  Dotigla$ 
UrrMt  Ntwtpaptr  says-^  **  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  to  the  publit:,  that,  in  a  humble  lodging  in 
the  western  suburbs  of  London,  obscure  and  un- 
known, resides  the  grandson  and  legitimate  offspring 
ol  the  author  of '  Tom  Jones.'  His  present  descend- 
ani  is  about  50  y^ars  of  sge,  and  albeit  with  the 
prtatigt  of  so  great  a  name,  and  not  without  talent, 
is  I  believe,  wholly  unknown  to  the  literary  world. 
He  is  happily  provided  with  a  small  independence." 
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Chap.  I. — ^The  Ohost. 

'^  Will  you  leave  off  your  old  ghost  stories, 
Berthier  ?  thev  are  good  for  nothing  but 
to  frighten  old  women ;  just  look  at  Mar- 
oeline,  how  she  opens  her  old  eyes,  and 
stares  about  on  every  side,  and  looks  at 
those  old  armors  as  if  she  expected  fhey 
would  oarrv  her  off  in  their  iron  arms  to  the 
witches'  nightly  meeting.  Come  and  give 
me  a  lesson  in  drilling;  that  will  be  better." 

He  who  thus  spoke  was  a  child,  of  such 
a  fair  and  delicate  complexion  that  he 
would  not  at  first  sight  have  been  taken  for 
more  than  seven  years  of  age.  Berthier, 
whom  he  addressed,  was  an  old  soldier  of 
the  league,  under  Henri  IV.,  and  had  lost 
a  leg  in  1594  at  the  taking  of  Laon. 
Retired  into  the  principality  of  Sedan,  his 
native  country,  he  passed  his  time  in  pol- 
ishing, arranging,  and  keeping  in  order 
those  arms  and  warlike  weapons  which  to 
his  grief  he  was  no  longer  able  to  use. 
Brave  soldier  as  he  was,  and  accustomed  to 
make  the  enemies  of  France  tremble,  he 
often  indemnified  himself  for  this  privation 
by  tolling  the  most  absurd  stories,  in  order 
to  firighton  the  servants  of  the  castle ;  but 
the  most  amusing  part  of  this  was,  that  the 
simple  and  good-natured  old  man,  while 
relating  those  stories  to  othera,  used  to  be- 
come BO  frightoned  himself,  that,  almost 
invariably,  both  narrator  and  au^tors  re- 
mained in  breathless  suspense,  the  one  be- 
ing no  longer  able  to  proceed,  or  the  others 
to  listen. 

He  was  at  this  time  seated  beside  his  sis- 
ter, old  Maroeline,  near  a  window  of  the 
armory,  polishing  an  old  halberd,  and 
finishing  a  story  he  had  commenced  the 
previous  eveninff,  while  his  sister,  anmind- 
fnl  of  her  spinning-wheel,  sat  with  her  eyes 
and  mouth  wide  open,  as  if  the  bettor  to 
take  in  her  brother's  story. 

On  hearing  the  child's  interruption,  Mar- 
celine  cried  out,  ^'  Softly,  my  lord,  softly, 
yon  iatorrupt  Berthier." 

'^  I  have  given  you  a  lesson  this  morning, 
my  lord,"  said  Berthier,  '*  a  second  would 
&tigue  you.'' 

^^Fatigue  me!  my  good  Berthier,  for 
what  do  you  take  me,  pray  ?" 

"  For  the  son  of  my  lord  and  master." 


'*  And  one  who  will  some  day  be  your 
lord  and  master ;  do  jour  hear,  Berthier  ?" 
^^  May  God  grant  it,  my  lord." 
"  Then  why  will  you  not  obey  me  ?" 
<<  I  would  willingly  do  so,  my  lord,  but 
two  lessons  of  drilling  in  one  day  at  your 

^'  At  my  age !  do  you  know  that  I  shall 
soon  bo  a  man  ?"  interrupted  the  child 
quickly. 

'^  Do  I  know  ?"  replied  the  old  soldier, 
smiling,  '*  were  you  not  bom  in  the  second 
year  ox  the  reign  of  our  ally  the  King  of 
France,  Louis  XIII.  ?" 

''The  11th  September,  1611,"  said  the 
child,  haughtily. 

''And  is  not  this  the  10th  January,  1622, 
which  makes  you,  let  me  see— one,  two—" 

And  while  Berthier  was  slowly  counting 
on  his  fingers,  the  child  quickly  replied, — 

^'  Ten  years  and  four  months  to-morrow ; 
am  I  not,  Marceline  ?" 

"  You  are  right,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
old  woman,  whose  spinning-wheel  had 
again  resumed  its  motion. 

"The  age  of  your  nephew,  Gerard, 
whom  you  make  shoulder  arms  all  day 
long." 

"  You  are  right  a^ain,"  said  Berthier, 
"  but  your  lordship  will  have  the  goodness 
to  recollect  that  Gerard  is  twice  as  big  and 
as  strong  as  you  are." 

"  And  what  does  that  signify  .^''  resumed 
the  child,  "  am  I  not  made  of  flesh  and 
bones  like  him,  and  are  the  largest  men 
anything  bettor  .^" 

"  Certainly  not,  my  lord,  but  you  are 
still  weak,  and  much  fatigue  might  make 
you  ill." 

"  Upon  my  wori  you  are  all  queer  peo- 
le ;  I  am  weak, — I  am  weak,  I  must  not 
e  fatigued  !  I  hear  nothing  else  all  day 
long — first  my  father,  then  my  mother, — 
but  that  is  not  so  surprising,  mammas  are 
always  frightened  about  their  children.  In 
fact,  every  one  about  me  seems  to  be  greatly 
concemea  for  my  health.  This  is  bad, 
Berthier,  for  I  am  determined  to  be  a 
soldier." 

"  And  why,  my  lord  ?" 

"  That  I  may  one  day  become  a  great 
captain." 

"  It  would  be  fitter  for  ma  to  telk  of  be- 
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eoming  a  great  captain,"  said  another  boj, 
who  just  then  entered  the  armory,  *'  for 
whatever  yon  may  do,  you  must  be  always 
illastriou8«" 

"  Illostrions !  even  if  I  should,  like  the 
old  Duke  de  Valapide,  pass  my  days  in 
hunting  and  my  nights  in  drinking." 

"  Gerard  is  right,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
old  soldier ;  ^^  are  you  not  the  second  son 
of  my  Lord  Henry  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
Duke  de  Bouillon,  and  Sovereign  Prince  of 
Sedan  ?" 

"  Yes,  what  then  ?" 

^'  And  of  Madame  Elizabeth  de  Nassau, 
daughter  of  William  I.  of  Nassau,  Prince 
of  Otange  ?" 

^'  W^l,  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?" 

^'  It  has  to  do  with  it,  my  Lord  Viscount 
de  Turenne,  that  when  one  descends  from 
the  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of  La 
Tour  d'Auvergne,  whose  blood  is  inter- 
mingled with  that  of  kings,  and  who  has 
given  princesses  to  all  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope 
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"  I  know  my  own  history- 
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^^  You  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but 
to  fold  your  arms,  or  lie  and  rest  yourself 
all  day  long,  if  that  is  your  good  pleasure  ; 
but  as  to  becoming  a  soldier,  believe  me, 
my  Lord  Viscount,  you  are  not  strong 
enough  for  that." 

^*  That  is  to  say,  that  you  know  nothing 
at  all  about  it,"  cried  the  young  Turenne, 
angrily ;  ''  you  are  an  old  dotard,  and  it  is 
you,  who  have  labored  all  your  life,  that 
ought  to  fold  your  arms,  and  lie  and  rest 
yourself  all  day  long,  if  such  is  your  good 
pleasure  ;  but  as  to  me,  I  must  ^ht  in  the 
wars;  my  brother  will  inherit  the  sove- 
reigntv  of  Sedan,  and  I  must  preserve  and 
defend  it  for  him,  if  required.  Therefore, 
no  more  words ;  leave  your  old  pikes,  and 
oome  and  drill  Gerard  and  me ;  we  are  your 
army,  you  are  our  captain,  command  the 
movement." 

^^  You  would  do  much  better,  my  lord," 
observed  Marceline,  *'  if  you  would  sit  down 
here,  and  let  Berthier  finish  his  story ;  it 
is  so  beautiful,  my  lord,  so  fearful !" 

^  Another  ghost-story,  I  wager,"  said 
Turenne,  shrugging  his  shoulders;  ^'  what 
nonsense !" 

^^  Nonsense !"  cried  Marceline,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  ^^  a  condemned  sou 
that  appears  every  niffht  at  twelve  o'clock." 

^^  In  the  castle  ?"  uquired  the  child. 

^*  No,  my  lord ;  upon  the  ramparts  oi 
Sedan,"  replied  Berthier. 

*^  Oh !    it  is  the  atoxy  of  the  phantom 


with  the  fiery  lance,"  said  Gdrard,  seating 
himself  on  the  ftoor  of  the  apartment,  «m 
crossing  his  legs  ;  *'  pray,  my  lord,  tLsk  my 
uncle  to  tell  you  that;  it  is  wonderfu, 
and,  besides,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  unde — 
you  saw  the  phantom  ?" 

"  You  saw  it  ?"  repeated  the  viscount, 
drawing  near  the  group. 

•'  Not  exactly,  my  lord ;  but  it  was  Pe- 
ter  " 

"  Peter  who  saw  it  ?"  again  interrupted 
the  viscount. 

^^  Peter  did  not  see  it  himself,  my  lord ; 
but  his  grandfather,  who  did  not  see  it 
either,  was  assured  that  his  great-uncle 
had  seen  it,  and,  what  is  more,  had  spoken 
to  it." 

^  And  from  that  time  the  phantom  has 
disappeared,  as  no  person  has  ever  seen  it 
since,"  said  Turenne,  seating  himself  on 
one  of  the  velvet  cushions  that  surrounded 
the  armory. 

^'Pardon  me,  my  lord,  it  is  seen  every 
ni^ht,"  replied,  in  the  same  breath,  Ber- 
thier, Marceline,  and  Gerard. 

''  But  how  do  you  know,  as  none  of  you 
have  ever  seen  it  ?" 

'*  None  of  us  have  seen  it,  but  we  could 
see  it  if  we  wished,"  said  Berthier,'  seri- 
ously. 

*'  That  is  to  say,  if  we  dared,"  added 
Marceline. 

'^  Speak  for  yoursdf,  sister,"  replied  the 
ex-leaguer,  angrily ;  '^  for,  if  I  have  not 
gone  to  see  it,  it  was  not  fear  that  pre- 
vented me.  A  man  who  has  fought  in  the 
wars  of  the  league,  who  has  seen  Henri  IV. 
face  to  face,  as  I  have  the  honor  to  see  you, 
my  lord,  cannot  be  called  a  coward,  I  fiat- 
ter  myself." 

*<  But,  uncle,"  said  Gdrard,  "  I  think  one 
might  look  Henri  IV.,  King  Louis  XIII., 
or  even  my  lord,  the  Prince  of  Sedan,  in 
the  face,  and  even  speak  to  them,  yet,  for 
all  that,  not  like  to  go  and  broil  one's-self 
in  company  with  the  phantom  of  the  fieiy 
lance." 

'^  But  what  is  this  phantom  of  the  fiery 
lance?"  demanded  tne  young  viscount, 
stamping  his  foot  impatiently. 

"  You  have  undoubtedly  heard,  my 
lord,  of  Tiger-heart,  the  miller  ?"  said  Ber* 
thier,  leaning  upon  his  halberd. 

<<  No  more  than  of  the  phantom,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  Well,  mv  lord,  this  miller  Tiger-heart, 
who  lived  a  hundred,  two  hundred, — per- 
haps, as  no  one  now  alive  knew  him,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  was  a  miller. 
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"  That  is  probable  enough,"  said  young 
Turennc,  laughing. 

"  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  my  lord," 
said  Berthier,  with  a  little  uneasiness  on 
his  countenance,  "  that  if  you  interrupt  me, 
I  can  never  recover  the  thread  of  my  story." 

'^Go  en,  go  on,"  said  Henry  laughing. 

"  It  is  very  serious,  my  lord,*'  said  Ber- 
thier, with  an  air  of  mortification,  "  and 
you  should  not  laugh  while  I  am  relating 
this  story,  or  it  may  bring  some  harm  upon 
ourselves. 

"  Now,"  continued  Berthier,  "  it  is  a 
long  time,  a  very  long  time,  since,  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  in  1260,  the  insur- 

fents  caused  so  much  tumult,  and  the  town- 
ailiffs  were  so  few  in  number,  that  the 
Parisians,  and  at  their  instance  the  other 
cities,  requested  leave  to  defend  them- 
selves. The  Trades'  or  Citizens'  watch 
was  then  instituted, — when  one  very  cold 
evening,  just  like  this,  with  two  feet  of 
snow  on  the  roof  of  the  castle,  in  the  streets, 
and  on  the  ramparts, — exactly  such  a  day 
as  this, — the  door  of  the  mill  opened,  and 
a  pale  and  sickly  young  man  entered. 
*  Brother,'  said  he  to  the  miller,  '  it  is  my 
turn  to  go  to  the  ramparts  to-night ;  I  feel 
very  ill,  I  have  got  the  ague,  do  me  the 
kindness  to  go  in  my  place,  and  I  will  do 
the  same  for  you  another  time.' 

"  '  I  thank  you  for  the  preference, 
brother,'  said  Tiger-heart ;  '  but  though  I 
am  well,  I  can  feel  the  cold  as  well  as  you.' 

"  'But,  brother,  it  will  kill  me.' 

"  '  Well !  I  shall  have  the  better  inheri- 
tance for  that.' 

*' '  Brother,  I  ask  you  once,  twice,  will 
you  do  me  this  favor  P 

"  '  Thrice  no  !'  answered  Tiger-heart. 

''  At  that  moment  the  castle  clock  struck 
twelve.  His  brother  exclaimed, '  May  you 
be  thrice  cursed,  and  may  you  through  all 
eternity  mount  that  guard  on  every  snowy 
night;'  he  then  retired,  and.  Tiger-heart 
went  to  bed.  The  next  day  his  brother 
was  found  frozen  to  death  upon  the  ram- 
parts, and,  behold,  that  nisht  it  was  the 
miller's  turn  to  mount  guard. 

"  *  Will  you  go  V  asked  his  wife. 

"  '  Yes,  certainly,  I  will  go,'  he  an- 
swered. 

"  *  And  if  you  should  be  frozen  ?' 

"  *  Well,  you  would  be  a  widow.' 

<<  ( You  ought  to  confess,  Tiger-heart, 
for  recollect  your  brother's  threat;  you 
might  die  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin.' 

^'  Tiffer-heart,  who  was  an  infidel,  only 
laughed  at  these  words  of  his  wife ;  ho  took 


his  halberd,  which  glittered  like  gold,  and 
went  to  the  ramparts.  He  has  never  been 
seen  since,  my  lord,"  added  Berthier,  in  a 
a  low  and  trembling  voice,  ^'  except  on 
snowy  nights,  but  then  no  person  speaks  to 
him.^' 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  armory 
creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  a  scream  issued 
from  every  mouth. 

"What  is  the  matter.?"  demanded  a 
young  nobleman,  advancing  into  the  roomy 
followed  by  a  numerous  retinue. 

"  My  lord — my  lord — "  stammered  out 
Berthier,  bowing  respectfully. 

''  It  was  Berthier  who  was  telling  us  the 
story  of  lihe  phantom  with  the  fiery  lance,'' 
answered  the  viscount,  running  towards  the 
Prince  of  Sedan,  and  kissing  the  hand  held 
out  to  him. 

"  And  you  took  me  for  the  phantom," 
said  the  prince,  laughing.  ''  That  is  good, 
very  good.  Come,  my  lords,"  added  he, 
turning  to  his  suite,  ^'  to  horse ;  we  shall 
have  fine  hunting  to-day,  let  us  not  lose 
time." 

"  My  lord  and  father,"  said  a  little  be- 
seeching voice,behind  the  Duke  de  Bouillon, 
who  felt  himself  pulled  by  the  end  of  his 
cloak,  ''  will  you  permit  me  to  follow  you 
to  the  hunt .?" 

''  You  !"  exclaimed  the  duke,  taking  his 
son  by  one  ear,  and  presenting  him  to  the 
company,  ''  see  the  audacity  of  this  child, 
my  lords.''  The  boy  held  down  his  head 
and  blushed. 

''  Then  at  least  order  Berthier  to  fence 
with  me,"  he  muttered. 

''  What  martial  humor  has  taken  hold  of 
you  to-day,  Henry.?"  replied  the  duke, 
bursting  out  laughing,  ^'  you  would  hunt, 
you  would  fence ;  but,  my  dear  child,"  add- 
ed he  tenderly,  *'  you  are  too  delicate  to 
be  exposed  to  the  frosty  air,  and  too  weak 
for  fencing.  What  have  you  to  oppose  to 
those  objections  ?" 

"  But,  my  lord,"  said  Henry,  almost  in 
tears, ''  if  I  am  never  allowed  to  mount  a 
horse,  and  if  I  am  always  to  be  afraid  of 
the  heat  and  the  cold,  how  can  I  ever  be- 
come a  great  captain  like  you .?" 

''  Oh  !  you  want  to  become  a  great  cap- 
tain?" repeated  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
court.  "  Bravo,  nephew,  I  will  take  care 
of  that." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  Mnd  intentions, 
Lord  Maurice  de  Nassau,"  replied  the 
Duke,  *'but  the  delicacy  of  this  poor 
child's  constitution  will  prevent  his  ever 
being  able  to  take  advantage  of  them; 
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dtoose  ieme  other  pToiewnon,  for,  believe 
me,  Henry,  a  nuliiarj  life  would  not  suit 
you ;  how  eonld  yon,  weak  and  delicate  as 
von  «re,  bear  te  have  sometimes  nothing 
but  the  ground  for  your  bed,  and  a  stone 
•r  a  gun-carriage  fir  «  pillow  ?  Nature 
never  intended  you  for  a  warrior,  my  son, 
and  you  must  be  satisfied ;  go,  and  find 
your  mother,  Henry;  go  and  ask  her  to 
hear  yon  read  in  her  missal.  A  fine  cap- 
tain, truly,  you  would  make  !"  added  the 
Duke,  laughing,  and  affectionately  patdng 
the  pale  cheeks  of  his  little  son — ^*'  a  cap- 
tain that  is  afraid  of  ghosts  !" 

Henry  remained  strack  by  this  reproach. 
'<  Afraid  of  ghosts  i"  said  he,  after  his  fa- 
ther had  departed,  **  I  will  soon  showihem 
whether  I  am  or  not." 

^<  Tell  me,  Lord  Henry,"  said  Gerard, 
with  rather  a  sarcastic  expression,  ^'why 
yon  did  not  answer  your  father  when  he 
said  your  constitution  was  too  delicate  for 
the  military  profession, — ^yesterday  you  had 
so  many  fine  arguments." 

^^  I  have  something  better  than  arev- 
ments  to«day,"  said  Henry,  *^  I  will  give 
an  unanswei«ble  proof." 

CHAPTSR  ». 

The  curfew  had  long  sinoe  sounded,  the 
lords  of  the  court  were  still  in  the  banquet- 
ing hall,  occupied  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  in  relating  anecdotes  of  the  day's 
hnnt,  as  well  as  of  weir  own  prowess ;  the 
duchess  had  retired  to  her  ^awing^room, 
where,  surrounded  by  her  ladies,  she  was 
employing  herself  in  those  works  of  tapestry 
which  formed  the  amusement  of  all  noble 
ladies  in  those  days. 

**'  lyonette,"  said  the  duchess,  suddenly 
breaking  the  silence  which  had  continued 
for  some  time,  '^  pray  bring  me  that  little 
box  which  is  on  the  table." 

A  young  lady  rose  at  these  words,  and 
having  brought  the  article  requested,  the 
duchess  opened  it,  and  took  out  a  very  large 
gold  watch,  curiously  wrought,  and  which 
she  hung  round  her  neck  by  a  chain  of  the 
same  material. 

^^  Oh !  how  beautiliil !"  exclaimed  all  the 
ladies,  clasping  their  hands. 

y  It  is  the  fashion  at  the  French  coifft," 
said  the  duchess ;  ^^  a  new  invention,  it  is 
called  a  watch  dock,  and  I  am  assured  that 
it  tells  the  hour  as  well  as  the  great  castle 
clock,  onl^  it  must  be  wound  up  every 
ni^t.  It  IS  very  heavy,"  riie  added,  poising 
it  in  her  hand,  *^  but  it  appears  they  ean* 
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not  be  made  lights ;  however,  it  is  ph 
ing  to  be  ablest  all  times  to  tell  the  hourc 
what  do  you  think  of  it,  young  ladies  ?     It 
is  a  present  from  the  dike." 

The  admiration  which  this  new  trinket 
excited  kept  every  tongue  enchained. 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  ladies,  who 
had  left  the  apartment  to  transmit  some 
order  from  her  mistress,  returned  with  a 
pale  and  embarrassed  countenance.  ^^  What 
is  the  matter.  Mademoiselle  de  Gouterot  ?" 
said  the  duchess,  fixing  her  eyes  on  that 
young  lady ;  *'  has  anything  happened  to 
you,  or  to  any  person  in  the  castle  ?  Speak| 
mademoiselle,  you  terrify  me !" 

'^  Madame — madame,"  stammered  Mih- 
demoiselle  de  Gouterot,  ^'  on  leaving  this 
room,  I  met  Madame  de  Vienville,  the 
Viscount  de  Turenne's  governess." 

^'  Well,  go  on,"  said  the  princess,  seeing 
the  hesitation  of  the  lady. 

'*  The  young  prince  cannot  be  found. "^ 

'^  Impossible  !"  cried  the  princess,  rush- 
ing towards  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
'^  impossible !  Henry  is  playing  in  some 
comer  of  the  castle;  it  is  some  trick  e 
wishes  to  play  his  governess :  but  for  pity's 
sake,  ladies,  send  out  all  my  people,  and 
let  every  place  be  searched." 

And  as  the  princess  followed  her  ladies, 
to  see  that  her  orders  were  properly  exe- 
cuted, Bh&  encountered  Madame  de  Vien* 
ville,Berthi6r,  Marceline,  Gerard,  and  seve- 
ral other  attendants. 

'<  Oh !  madame,  pardon,  pardon^"  said 
the  governess,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet 
of  her  mistress,  "  I  assure  you  it  was  not 
my  fault." 

'^  I  am  willing  to  believe  it,"  said  the 
princess,  whose  uneasiness  restrained  her 
anger,  ''but  what  are  you  all  doins  here  4 
instead  of  searching  for  him  ?  How  long  is 
it  since  you  have  seen  my  son,  madame  ? 
Speak !  You,  Borthier,  whom  he  loved  so 
much,  have  you  seen  him  lately  ?" 

''  Alas !  madame,"  replied  the  old  sol- 
dier, wiping  his  eyes,  ''  not  since  morning." 

''  No,"  added  Marceline,  crying  bitterly, 
''  not  since  the  story  of  the  phantom ; 
he  laughed,  the  poor  child,  h» laughed." 

''  And  that  has  brought  some  misfortune 
upon  him,"  added  poor  Berthier.  ''  Alas ! 
I  warned  him  of  it" 

The  steps  of  the  duke  being  heard  hastily 
advancing,  put  an  end  to  this  conversation ; 
the  duchess  fell  into  hb  arms.  ''  My  son !" 
she  faintly  uttered. 

''  Compose  yourself,  my  love,"  said  the 
duke,  tenderly ;  ^*  1  have  given  all  necea- 
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rary  orders;  Henry  cnmot  h^  far  off; 
Ihe  gate-keeper  of  the  castle  saw  bim  this 
•venmg  cross  the  drawbridge. " 

*^  AloBo  ?"  asked  the  dachess,  scaroolj 
able  to  support  herself. 

*^  Alcme, '  said  the  prince.  *'  He  was 
nmning ;  the  gate-keeper  wished  to  speak 
to  him,  bnt  the  child  made  a  sign  to  him  to 
be  silent,  and  went  on  his  way." 

'  ^^  Bnt  why  did  not  this  man  inform  ns 
immediately .'"  said  the  princess,  ^^  To 
go  out  at  night,  and  in  such  weather,  is 
enough  to  kill  him  ;  but  where  can  he  have 
gone  ? " 

'^  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  try  and 
discover,  my  dear  Elisabeth  ;  but  I  wished 
first  to  set  your  mind  at  rest.  My  friends, 
followed  by  my  people,  are  scouring  the 
town ;  they  will  inquire  at  cTcry  house.  I 
Mn  going  to  join  them, — do  you,  my  love, 
return^  and  rely  vpon  me  for  bringing  back 
your  so»." 

As  the  duke  was  crossing  the  drawbridge 
to  reyoim  his  friends,  whose  torches  were 
visible  in  every  part  of  the  town,  he  met 
Bertbier  and  Gerard.  ''  Well !  what  tid- 
ings ?"  he  exclaimed. 

**  None,"  said  tl»ey,  sorrowfully.  "  We 
met  the  citizens'  watch,  and  they  had  not 
seen  him." 

Without  waiting  to  answer  them,  the 
prince  proceeded  towards  the  ramparts. 

The  snow  which  covered  the  ground,  be- 
sides giving  additional  brilliancy  to  the 
light  of  the  moon,  which  had  just  risen 
over  the  town,  and  rendered  useless  the 
torches  of  the  attendants,  brought  into 
strong  relief  a  range  of  cannon  which  de- 
fended the  ra»parts  of  Sedan,  at  each  end 
of  which  sentinels  were  posted.  ^^  Who 
goes  there  .^"  demanded  the  first  sentinel, 
on  perceiving  the  approach  of  the  prince. 

'*  It  is  I,  yonr  prince,"  replied  the  Duke 
de  Bouillon.  ^*  Have  you  seen  jny  son,  the 
Viscount  Turenne  ?" 

'*  There,  my  lord,"  replied  the  eentinel, 
extending  his  arm,  and  pointing  to  a  can- 
Bon,  on  the  frame  of  which,  in  spite  of  cold, 
in  spite  of  snow,  a  child  was  extended ! 

'^ Henry!"  said  the  prince,  moving 
towards  him,  then,  stopping,  and  making 
%  sign  to  impose  silence,  he  added,  >^  he 
sleeps !"  But  Henry  had  heard  his  father's 
voice ;  he  opened  his  eyes  and  raised  his 
head.  *^  My  lord,"  said  he,  without  stir- 
ring from  his  place. 

*^  What  are  yon  doing  there,  sir  ?"  said 
the  duke,  rather  sharply.  "  You  have  put 
the  eiatle  in  aa  uproar ;  jow  mother  Je  a 


a  state  of  the  greatest  nneasiaess,  and  I  my^ 
self "    The  emotion  of  the  prince  pre« 


vented  hie  continuing. 

Henry  rose,  and  beat  his  knee  before  the 
prince. 

^^  Forgive  me,  my  father,  if  1  Eave  caused^ 
you  uneasiness ;  but  I  wished  to  convince 
you  that  your  second  son  was  aot  a  little 
girl  who  dreaded  the  coH,  nor  yet  a  coward 
afraid  of  a  ghost.  Yon  see  I  am  not  dead 
from  either  cold  or  fright." 

"  And  yoti  have  thusy  my  dear  nephew^ 
proved  the  mistake  of  those  who  say  you  are 
not  fit  for  the  army.  As  for  me,  i  repeat, 
that,  witfi  the  permission  of  his  lordship, 
my  brother-in-law,  and  of  Madame  flllisa^ 
beth,  my  sister,  I  am  ready  to  receive  yov 
into  my  company." 

'^  As  a  soldier,  nnde  ?"  said  young  Tn- 
renne,  with  enthusiasm. 

*^  As  a  soldier,  nephew,"  answered  the- 
Prince  de  Nassau.  * '  To  know  how  to  oom- 
mand,  we  must  first  leam  to  obey." 

^'  Let  Bs  now  go>"  said  Henry,  '^  to  re-^ 
lieve  my  mother's  anxiety." 

The  ardor  "Of  the  young  Visoonnt  To* 
renne  was  not  much  longer  repressed.  He 
was  scarcely  fourteen  years  old  when  he 
followed  his  unde  to^  the  army  in  Holland ; 
and  having  successively  passed  Arough  alf 
the  grades  of  a  soldier,  he  got  the  command 
of  a  company  of  infantry  under  Frederic, 
the  successor  of  Maurice  de  Nassau.  On 
the  death  of  Henry  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergae^ 
his  father,  the  young  Yisooust  <fe  Turenne 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  Louie  XUL,  ae 
hostage  for  the  parole  which  the  Duohear 
de  Bouillon  haid  given  to  the  King  of 
France,  never,  to  separate  her  intcnreete 
from  his.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  un- 
doubtedly foresaw  the  greatness  of  the 
Prince  de  Turenne,  sent  him,  in  1631,  to 
Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  a  company  under 
the  orders  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Foroes : 
be  there  decided^  the  sueoeas.of  the  dege 
of  La  Mothe,  and  was  appointed  Adjutant- 
General. 

Three  years  afterwards,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  taking  of  the  Ch&teau  de 
Soire,  in  H^nault;  in  1638,  he  took  Bria- 
sac ;  he  then«  went  on  in  his  brilliant  career, 
adding  conqpest  t9  conquest; — Casael, 
Montoarlier,  where,  notwithstanding  a  se- 
vere wound,  he  forced  the  berieged  dty  te 
capitulate. 

At  Rousdllon  (which  he  had  powerfully 
assisted  in  oonquering),  he  was  made  Mar^ 
shal  of  France,  in  1644,  by  the  Queen  Re* 
feali  IiO«ift  Xi\L  being  dead. 
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The  life  of  Tarenne  was  one  continued 
course  of  victories  and  of  noble  actions ; 
having  reached  the  height  of  glory,  the 
young  King  Louis  XIV.  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  field-marshal  of  the  king^s  army, 
joining  to  this  new  title  the  government  of 
UppeKand  Lower  Limousin,  the  commis- 
sion of  coonciilor  of  state,  and  the  place  of 
colonel-commandant  of  light  cavalry. 

After  the  peace  which  was  concluded  in 
1668,  Turenne  rested  from  his  labors,  but 
this  repose  was  not  of  long  continuance  ; 
the  invasion  of  Holland  being  declared  in 
I674},  he  again  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
army..  It  was  near  the  village  of  Salbaeh  in 
1675,  a  decisive  afiPair  was  to  have  taken 
place  ;  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  opposed 
to  Turenne  the  celebrated  Montecuculli. 
Europe  awaited  in  svspense  the  issue  of 
this  ctmggle ;  an  unforeseen  event  decided  it« 

On  Saturday  the  27th  July,  at  two 
t>'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Viscount  Turenne, 
then  sixty-four  years  of  age,  prepared  to 
inspect  a  site  chosen  for  the  erection  of  a 
battery,  as  he  expected .  to  give  battle  the 
next  day.  Previous  to  mounting- his  horse 
be  ordered  his  chaplain  to  be  informed  that 
he  would  receive  the  communion  before  tho 
action;  he  then  rode  off,  followed  by  a 
numerous  staff.  When  arrived  within  about 
thirty  yards  of  the  battery  ground,  which 
was  on  a  height,  his  nephew,  young  D^El- 
beuf,  annoyed  him  by  letting  his  horse 
wheel  about  quite  close  to  him.  *'  You 
do  nothing  but  turii  yaur  horse  about  me, 
nephew,"  said  he,  '^  stay  where  you  are  ; 
you  wilt  point  me  out  to  the  enemy ;"  and 
ordering  several  of  his  attendants  to  wait 
for  him,  he  advanced  alone  towards  the 
camp.  ^'  They  are  firing  from  tbe  side  to 
which  you  are  going.  Sir,"  said  Hamilton, 
following  him,  *'  come  this  way." 

**  Yon  are  rig^t,"  said  Turenne,  laugh- 
ing, '^  I  should  not  at  all  like  to  be  killed 
to^ayv" 

But  Heaven  had  decided  otherwise ; 
noarcely  had  he  turned  his  horse  when 
Mens,  de  Saint  Hilaire  advanced  towards 
him,  hat  in  hand.  '^  Sir,'^  said  he,  '^  will 
yon  look  at  that  battery  which  I  have  just 
placed  there  ?"  Scarcely  had  Saint  Hi- 
laire pronounced  these  words  when  a  can- 
non-ball struok  off  the  arm  which  held  his 
h&t.  The  pain  did  not  prevent  this  officer 
from  looking  towards  his  general ; — ^he  saw 
him  no  more,  hot  he  perooi?ed  a  horse  at 
fell  speed,  dragging  after  him  a  bleeding 
nnd  shapeldsa  corpse. 

The  groat  TiMwio  WM  dead,*    Nerer 


was  a  deftth  more  felt  in  France :  all  ranks 
of  society  wept  and  mourned  for  him.. 
Honors  were  paid  him  that  had  never  before 
been  awarded  to  any  one  except  to  the  Con- 
stable Duguesdin  :  his  remains  were  laid  in 
the  king's  vault  of  Saint  Denis« 


Newspapers  in  Paeis. — ^Dm'ing  the  past  ten  yeant 
a  great  redaction  has  been  made  in  the  price  ol 
newspapers  in  France,  in  many  instances  to  half  the 
original  charge.  The  '* Journal  des  D6bats/'  how- 
ever, still  maintains  its  high  rate  of  subscription — 
eighty  francs  a-year.  The  cfffect  of  the  redaction  on 
che  agGTregate  sale  is  seen  in  the  stamp-office  retarn$. 
In  1838.  the  number  of  stamped  sheets  issued  was 
^.000,000;  in  1836,  it  was  42,000,000;  in  I8i3 
61,000,000;  and  in  1845,  more  than  65,000,000. 
Paris  alone  snpports  96  daily  papers,  besides  400 
other  periodicahs  on  all  soits  cm  sabjeeta^science. 
art,  literature,  industry^  &c.  The  provinces  main- 
tain about  300  political  papers,  of  which  125  are 
ministerial,  70  opposition,  35  opposition  dynastique. 
2d  legitimist,  the  remainder  of  no  party.  The  26 
Parisjan  papers  master  about  180,000  sabscribers, 
distributed  m  tbe  following  proportions:— Four  pa> 
pers  count  from  500  to  2000  subscribers ;  eight  from 
2000  to  3000;  nine,  among  which  are  the  '*Chan> 
vari,"  "  La  auotidiennc,*^  •♦  Le  National,"  3000  to 
5000;  two,  "LesD^bats"  and  *' L'Epoqoe"  (since 
defunct),  10,000  to  15,000 :  two,  "  La  Presse'^  and 
"  X>e  Constitutionnel,'' 20,000  to  25,000;  and  one, 
"  Le  Sidcle,"  more  than  30,000.  The  "  Moniteur*' 
is  distributed  gratuitoosly  to  all  the  government 
functionaries,  and  has  but  very  few  paying  sub- 
scribers. 

The  development  of  the  feuiileton  has  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers 
and  French  editors  at  the  present  day  depend  more 
perhaps  on  literary  than  on  political  reaners.  The 
feuiileton  consists  of  about  a  fourth  of  each  page,  re- 
served for  the  publication  of  novels,  romances,  &c^ 
by  the  first  writers  of  the  day.  It  is  no  longer  *'  a 
few  timid  lines  stealing  modestly  along  under  tbe 
formidable  political  columns  of  which  they  are  the  fu- 
tile accompaniment,  the  elegant  embroidery;*'  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  feuiileton  which  now  bears  thi.* 
politics  on  its  powerful  shoulders* 

Ah scnoTB  of  CCoNmiLL. — He  was  once  examin- 
ing a  witness,  whose  inebriety,  at  the  time  10  whick 
the  evidence  referred,  it  was  essential  to  his  client's 
case  to  prove.  He  quickly  discovered  tbe  man's 
character.  He  was  a  fellow  who  may  be  described 
as  "  half  foolish  'vith  roguery."  "  Well,  Dazby, 
vou  told  the  truth  to  this  gentleman  V*  '*  Yes,  your 
nonor,  Counsellor  O^Connell."  "How  do  you 
know  my  name  1"  "  Ah !  sure  every  one  knows  oar 
own  paihiiM?*  *<  Well,  you  are  a  good-humored, 
honest  fellow;  now  tell  me,  Darby,  did  yon  take  a 
drop  of  anvthing  that  day  V*  "  Why,  your  honor,  I 
took  my  thare  of  a  pint  of  spirits."  "  Your  share 
of  it;  now,  by  virtue  of  your  oath,  was  not  your 
share  of  it  ail  hul  ihe  pewttrf  "  Why,  then,  dear 
knows,  thafs  true  for  you,  Sir."  The  Court  was 
convulsed  at  both  question  and  answer.  It  soon,  step 
by  step,  came  out,  that  the  nuin  was  drunk,  and  was 
not,  therefore,  a  competent  witness*  Thus  O'Cooneil 
won  his  ease  fer  his  cUeat 
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From   IIoeg'«    Weekly   Imtraetor. 

REV,  GEORGE  GILFILLAN. 


[A  tketeh  of  a  writer  to  i^jniliar  to  tiie  wdtn  of  thii 
Magaxine,  ai  Mr.  Oilfillan,  though  imperfect,  will  not  be 
without  interest.  Mr.  O.  has  acquired  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  best  periodical  writers  of  the  age.— Eo.] 

If  a  literary  bias  be  not  impressed  on  the 
mind  in  the  early  stages  of  a  man's  studies, 
he  seldom  receives  it  in  the  subsequent 
course  of  his  professional  labors.  If  he  be 
entirely  devoted  to  theology  before  he  be- 
eome  a  clergyman,  there  is  little  chance 
that  afterwards,  amidst  the  constant  and 
severe  pressure  of  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
calling,  he  will  be  attracted  to  literature. 
The  diurch  is  his  world,  and  all  nature  to 
him  is  burdened  with  a  sermon.  The  glo- 
rious and  musical  sky  b  but  the  sounding- 
board  above  his  individual  pulpit.  And 
even  though  he  should  at  college  have  been 
a  follower  of  the  muses,  and  have  eousht  to 
be  penetrated  and  pervaded  by  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful,  instead  of  being  crammed  by 
the  hard  prelections  of  ethical  and  theolo- 
gical professors,  yet,  when  he  is  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  cultivate  his  first  aspirations, 
and  as  the  requisite  leisure  is  awantin^,  so 
the  taste  may  gradually  decline  nnd  at 
length  be  extinct ;  the  reverend  will  grow 
and  the  literary  man  die.  The  once  con- 
templated epic  poem  is  metamorphosed 
into  a  discourse  at  the  opening  of  synod  ; 
the  revolution  to  bo  effected  in  the  whole 
world  of  letters  by  some  ideal  and  splendid 
novelty  turns  out  to  be  an  ecclesiastical 
project  for  the  augmentation  of  stipends; 
and  the  Parnassian  laurels  which  over- 
shadowed the  glowing  dreams  of  ambitious 
youth  have  been  changed  into  the  plain  yet 
sitisfying  honors  of  D.  D. 

Mr.  GilfiUan's  mental  tendencies,  how- 
ever, were  so  definite  and  confirmed,  and 
his  temperament  so  enthusiastic,  that  when 
he  was  settled  as  a  pastor  in  Dundee,  he 
prosecuted  with  unabated  vigor  his  early 
studies,  and  waa  reaolved  on  reaching  his 
first  aims.  We  have  heard  that  Shakspeare 
regularly  for  years  lay  open  on  his  break- 
fast-table and  made  the  co&e  nectar.  A 
oopy  of  Shelley  waa  the  indispensable  of  hia 
pocket  in  his  extempore  stroUings,  and 
of  his  portmanteau  in  his  traveln.  Per- 
haps the  several  years  in  which  he  Iwooded 
orer  or  ffoeretlj  worked  at  hia  amUtioaa 


projects  have  been  of  essential  service  to 
him. 

Mr.  Gilfilian  had  been  introduced  to 
Thomas  Aird — a  man  of  fervid  genius, 
author  of  several  works,  in  whidi  the  holi- 
ness of  his  character  tfnd  the  strength  of  his 
mind  are  alike  displayed,  a  contributor  to 
'^  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Dumfries.  Mr.  Aird  waa  not 
slow  to  perceive  the  promise  of  rare  ability 
in  his  friend,  and  wished  him  to  write 
sketches  of  the  leading  men  of  our  age, 
which  accordingly,  at  intervals  appeared 
in  the  *' Dumfries  Herald,"  and  excited 
great  notice  and  interest.  These  were  not 
such  trifles  as  Mr.  Grant,  author  of  the 
^^  Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  was  at  nearly  the  same  time 
giving  to  the  world  in  expensive  volumes. 
They  had  all  the.raciness  and  piquancy, 
without  the  malice,  of  the  portraits  m 
'^  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  and 
were  charaeteriied  by  a  piercing  insight 
into  his  subjects  and  a  splendor  of  poetic 
illustration  to  which  Lockhart  can  make 
no  pretensions.  They  were  obviously  sug- 
gested by  Hazlitt's  "  Spirit  of  the  Age," 
and  whiUt  they  exhibit  as  much  subtlety, 
unperverted  however  to  paradox,  they  are 
also  allied  with  a  more  daring  imagination, 
a  more  copious  fancy,  and,  of  course,  a  far 
more  candid  and  kindly  heart,  A  newspa- 
per was  but  too  ephemeral  a  canvas  for 
such  original  and  striking  sketches,  and 
Raphael  might  as  well  have  executed  his 
immortal  paintings  on  a  handkerehief. 
They  were  liable  to  be  neglected  and  for- 
gotten, along  with  the  column  of  advertise- 
ments and  reports  in  whidi  they  appeared, 
and  a  more  appropriate  and  permanent 
vehicle  was  neeessary.  A  year  or  two  ago, 
Mr.  Gilfilian  collected  these  dLCtohes,  and 
added  a  f'W  new  ones,  in  the  volume  en- 
titled "Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits," 
which  introduced  him  forthwith  to  &me. 
We  have  read  no  book  whidi  contains  sadi 
a  varied  and  yet  homogeneous  mass  of  elo- 
quence, poetry,  and  genuine  critidsm. 

By  the  press  it  was  most  cordially 
and  almost  universally  hailed,  and  seldom 
has  a  production,  even  in  these  days  of 
gleaning,  furnished  so  many  quotations 
for  the  newspapers.  In  "Tait's  Maga* 
iinei"  it  was  oomnmtdA  upon  at  great 
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lenfirtH,  and  with  naoh  geniality,  l>7  De 
Quincey.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
"  Gallery"  has  not  been  dnly  appreciated. 
Its  brilliant  and  glowing  style  has  greatly 
oonoealed  its  searching  and  subtle  thoughts, 
and  its  popular  manner  has  withdrawn  pro 

f»er  attention  from  its  philosophical  matter, 
ts  dashing  rhetoric  has  kept  the  public 
view  too  exclusively  fixed  upon  the  surface. 
Its  precision,  flexibility,  and  rich  texture  of 
language,  frequently  rivalliuff  the  master- 
pieees  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  have  dis- 
guised the  boldness,  grandeur,  and  value 
of  the  ideas  which  yet  they  expressed  with 
such  marvellous  fitness  and  force.  The 
lights  were  so  beautiful  that  the  objects 
which  they  defined  were  unnoticed.  The 
analogies  were  so  unexpected  and  vivid, 
that  the  principles  of  concord,  the  laws  of 
harmony,  along  which  the  similes  flashed, 
were  not  apprdiended.  It  were  idle  in  us 
to  particularize  some  of  the  sketches  in  this 
well  known  ^'  Gallery."  Who  can  have 
forgotten  that  of  Shelley,  the  ^'  eternal 
child,''  though  the  introduction  is  singu- 
larly incongruous,  since  it  represents  the 
poet  as  aUied  to  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
who  were  stem  men,  whose  cradle  (if  they 
ever  knew  one)  had  been  rocked  by  the  tem- 
pests of  the  wUdemess  and  curtained  by  the 
flames  of  heaven  ?  Who  will  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  of  Thomas  Carlyle.^  the  most 
glorious  frontbpieee  imaginable  to  Carlyle^s 
*' French  Revolution — a  History."  We 
have  seen  the  letter  (and  it  was  professedly 
a  grateful  one)  written  by  this  remarkable 
man  when  some  fragments  of  the  sketch 
first  appeared  in  print,  and  we  question  whe- 
ther any  other  reviewer  ever  ootained  such 
words  of  cordial  thanksgiving  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  functions.  And  small  need 
be  the  wonder,  for  Carlyle  felt  that  he  must 
be  a  brother,  though  a  younger  one,  who 
eould  appreciate  him  so  entirely  and  do- 
Boribe  him  in  a  manner  which  drew  out  so 
forcibly  all  the  characteristics  of  his  grand 
nature.  VVho  will  not  think  of  the  magnifi- 
cent sketch  of  Edward  Irving,  and  of  his 
pulpit-hour  which  gave  a  shock,  as  of  an 
earthquake,  to  all  the  classes  of  London 
life  ?  The  genial  notice  of  Charles  Lamb 
might  have  been  Lamb's  own  account  of 
himself,  and  is  worth  a  doien  of  such  bio- 
graphies as  even  the  aoootnplished  and  en- 
thusiast Talfourd  has  written.  The  fierce 
face  of  Ebeneser  Elliot,  the  Corn-Law  Rhy- 
mer, stared  with  accurate  outline  and  genu- 
ine expression  out  of  an  article  which  was 
•olid,  ornamental,  and  radiant  as  the  shield 


of  Vulcan,  Ebeneser's  own  master.  And 
even  those  sketches  which  were  comparative 
failures  contain  many  paragraphs  of  tran- 
scendent beauty  and  power.  Believing 
•ihat  the  estimate  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  has 
given  of  Godwin  is  extravagant,  there  are 
yet  many  master-strokes  of  description  in 
it,  and  especially  the  picture  of  the  alche- 
mist is  of  the  highest  merit.  The  one-half 
of  the  critique  upon  Keats  is  utterly  and 
indeed  professedly  irrelevant,  but  the  re- 
mainder amply  reaeems  the  whole.  Though 
Wordsworth  was  entitled  to  a  full-length 
portrait,  yet  the  miniature  likeness  which 
Mr.  Gilfillan  has  executed  is  a  perfect  gem* 
.The  pieces  on  Macaulay  and  Lockhart, 
though  they  are  rather  meagre  outlines , 
have  some  very  memorable  points.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  "  Gallery,"  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan has  finished  several  other  sketches, 
some  of  which  are  decidedly  his  best  pro- 
ductions, and  will  enrich  a  second  series  of 
collections.  His  supplement  upon  Foster 
and  his  estimate  of  Byron  are  the  most  re- 
markable. We  cannot  help  noticing  that 
latterly  he  has  been  somewhat  capricious 
and  unjust  towards  John  Foster  as  well  as 
Robert  Hall.  Mr.  Gilfillan  can  see  Haalitt 
in  a  splenetic  and  raging  mood  against  man 
— Ebeneaer  Elliot  cursing  landlords  bit- 
terly— Byron  intensely  sulky — ^but  he  will 
give  no  quarter  to  Foster's  melancholy,  nor 
will  allow  in  the  least  that  Foster  did  well 
to  be  sad.  He  can  weep  in  concert  with 
the  misery  of  sinne  s,  but  he  chastises  an 
eminent  saint  for  mourning  over  the  world's 
character  and  destiny.  At  tha  bottom  of 
his  heart,  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  ad- 
mires and  sympathises  with  Foster,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  in  punishing  Foster  for 
gloominess  of  view  and  feeling  he  is  taking 
vengeance  upon  his  own  kindred  moods.  Why 
does  he,  in  his  articles,  introduce  Foster  so 
repeatedlv,  if  he  is  not  under  the  fascina- 
tion which  one  man  of  genius  exercises  over 
another  ?  It  will  not  be  improper  for  us 
to  give  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  which 
we  received  from  Mr.  Gilfillan  after  he  had 
read  Foster's  ''  Life  and  Correspondence :" 
— '^  Some  books  are  dumb,  and  deaf,  and 
dead — ^this  one  speaks  to  me  as  few  books 
have  spoken  for  a  long  period.  I  have 
been  startled  by  coincidences  of  thought 
and  sentiment  between  this  giant  and  my 
humble  self.  What  a  rich  mind  these  mis- 
cellaneous reflections  evince  I  What  a  self- 
flagellant  soul  he  had !  How  profound  and 
perpetual  his  gloom  !  How  ardent  his  def 
sire  to  be  away  from  out  ^^  this  belly  of 
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belP'  into  %  clearer  and  better  atmospbere  ! 
What  a  lingering  minuteness  in  bis  obser- 
yations  on  nature,  as  on  a  world  be  was  to 
leave  f(>r  ever,  and  on  man  as  a  species 
from  wbom  he  was  and  wished  to  be  sever' 
ed !  How  gentle,  withal,  is  his  gloom — 
gentle  because  babitnal — a  suit  of  sables 
from  very  childhood  !  I  eonsider  Foster 
not0,  in  sublimity  of  conception,  only  second 
in  this  age  to  Coleridge,  and  perhaps  for 
absolute  onginality  bis  superior.'*  We  are 
also  here  reminded  of  what  Foster  himself 
once  wrote  to  a  friend  who  bad  been  abusing 
him : — '*  Genius  hails  its  few  brothers  with 
a  most  fraternal  warmth.  I  have  too  much 
talent  not  to  be  attracted  by  yours  and  to 
attract  it ;  you  could  not  shake  me  off  if 
yon  would.  We  are  both  elevated  so  much 
as  to  confront  each  other  conspicuously 
through  the  clear  space  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  and  cannot  help  a  pointed  recog- 
nition of  each  other^s  mental  visage.*' 

We  believe  that  if  Foster  had  been  alive, 
Giilfillan's  pilgrim  steps,  during  his  late 
visit  to  England,  would  have  been  directed 
to  Frome,  and  that,  after  Carlyle,  the  Bap- 
tist would  have  been  visited  by  him  with 
emotions  of  deepest  reverence.  We  can 
fancy  the  old  preaoher  and  the  experienced 
man  of  letters  oordially  exchanging,  in  his 
low  and  gurgling  accents,  thoughts  with 
the  young  one.  But  death  often  prevents 
kindred  spirits  from  meeting. 

It  is  but  proper  that  we  indicate  the  faults 
ifbidi  may  in  our  opinion,  be  chargeable 
upon  the  mass  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  produo- 
tlonft,  and  they  are  faults  of  which  he  could 
easily  be  eured. 

It  is  but  a  guess,  though  we  think  it  a 
warrantable  and  likely  one,  that  whilst  he 
IB  most  careful  and  elaborate  in  summing 
up  his  judgments  upon  authors,  he  has  neg^ 
lected  an  immediately  previous  analysis  and 
consideration' of  their  claims.  He  labors 
in  reproduoing  vividly  and  in  reoasting  poeti- 
cally his  old  verdicts,  which,  being  youth- 
ful, are  liable  to  be  substantially  in  some 
particulars  erroneous,  or  at  least  imperfect ; 
whereas,  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
entirely  begun  a  fresh  study  of  the  authors 
to  be  reviewed.  A  new  reading,  though  it 
had  iH>t  modified  former  opinions,  would 
,have  rendered  them  much  more  distinct 
and  exact.  But  he  works  upon  the  materi- 
als of  his  old  impressions,  without  strictly 
canvasstuff  the  justice  of  these,  so  that  whilst 
he  is  applying,  and  that  with  unequalled 
skill,  the  most  searching  tests  of  oriticism,  it 
is  to  merita  which  are  vwy  vague  in  his 


mind.  He  does  not  appear  always  to*  take 
the  trouble  of  reading  anew  the  books  of* 
the  men  upon  whom  he  decides.  Instead  of 
revising  the  opinions  which  he  had  formed 
long  ago,  and  which  in  many  cases  must 
have  been  influenced  by  contemporary  criti- 
cism, he  satisfies  himself  with  an  artistio 
exhibition  of  these.  Thus  he  often  seems, 
and  is  censured  for  beifigy  deficient  in  the 
art  of  analysis,  when  the  truth  in  that  he 
has  contented  himself  with  dealing  with 
vague  impressions,  recollections,  and  ideas. 
His  criticism  wants,  therefore,  the  basis  of 
scientific  qualities,  which  no  man  is  more 
competent  than  Mr.  Gilfillan  to  have  fur^ 
nished.  Or  if  he  finds  that  his  old  opinions' 
have  been  contradicted  by  eminent  literary 
men  with  whom  he  has  met  in  private,  he 
adjusts  and  aooommodates  them  according- 
ly without  any  re-examination,  and  gene- 
rally he  fails,  for  his  mind  is  divided  be- 
tween two  sets  of  opposite  opinions  which 
it  would  be  vain  to  harmonize.  It  is 
sometimes  amusing  to  witness  this  discre- 
pancy. He  forms  a  glowing  image,  a  beau- 
tiful idol,  and  this  evidently  from  his  old 
and  native  impressions:  but  having  met 
with  some  able  sceptic,  he  himself  too  be- 
gins to  sneer,  and  in  a  few  pithy  sentenoeS) 
concluding  an  inspired  rhapsody  of  admira- 
tion, he  renounces  altogether  the  character 
of  a  worshipper.  Ought  he  not  to  have  re- 
garded his  own  memory  or  the  insight  of 
others  as  alike  fallacious  or  fallible,  and 
again  have  addressed  himself  to  a  close  and 
thorough  study }  His  eyes  are  opening 
wider  and  wider,  and  seeing  more  clearly 
every  day,  and  his  present  not  hb  paei 
judgment  should  be  given.  In  his  sketdb 
of  Bulwer,  it  is  quite  plain  that  bis  own  im- 
pressions, received  years  ago,  were  those  of 
fervent  admiration,  but  he  had  come  int« 
oogatact  with  some  literary  man  who  had 
reoeived  other  and  very  different  impres- 
sions, and  he  labors  at  developing  both,  and 
attempts  at  the  same  time  a  due  blendinr 
of  both,  but  signallv  fkils.  Had  be  studied 
Bulwer  again,  his  criticism  would  have  been 
more  particular,  vivid,  consistent,  and  ge- 
nuine. And  with  justice  we  oould  make 
the  same  remark  in  reference  to  his  essay 
upon  Robert  Hall ;  an  essay  which,  without 
the  explanation  we  have  volunteered,  would 
look  exceedingly  capricious.  Mr.  Gilfillan 
is  more  thai!  competent  to  judge  entirely 
for  himself,  and,  instead  of  fuaifyingor 
modifying  his  own  imprmsions  to  suit  those 
of  others,  he  should  once  again  subject  thdB 
to  the  keen  soratiDy^  likiowii  menrnvfate* 
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The  tttne  habit  las  ooomoned  another 
prions  defect — the  absence  of  a  solid  sub- 
stratum  of  intelleefoal  materials  on  which 
his  imagination  may  work.  The  habit  ne- 
cessitates an  nndne  exercise  of  imagina- 
tion npon  a  very  slight  basis.  We  may 
also  hint  that,  oeeasionally,  mere  gossip 
abont  literary  chiefs,  and  Uiat  toe,  perhaps, 
•of  an  nnavthentioated  kind,  is  too  eagerly 
laid  hold  of,  and  too  largely  retailed  by 
Mr.  Gilfillan.  Anecdotes  are  the  lowest  and 
ihe  narrowest  forms  of  tnith  known  in  the 
world,  and  they  can  give  no  fnll  idea  of 
-diaracter  nnless  all  the  eironmstances  and 
the  entire  scene  be  introduced  alongwith  the 
actions  or  the  words  singled  out  by  report. 

The  unpublished  opinions  which  Mr. 
Oitfillan  has  heard  from  incompetent  ae- 
qnaintances  are  too  freely  mentioned,  and 
although  he  himself  woidd  not  agree  with 
these,  yet  they  receive  no  note  of  aisappro- 
bation.  Of  this  we  give  a  striking  instance 
from  the  paper  on  Robert  Hall :  ^^  A  dis- 
tinguished Scottish  divine  who  visited  him 
espressed  to  us  disappointment  with  his 
preaching,  which  was  chiefly  remarkable, 
he  said,  for  the  flow  and  facility  with  which 
fee  and  flnkhed  sentences  issued  from  his 
iips;  but  added  that  his  conversational 
powers  were  unrivaKed,  and  that  altogether 
DC  was  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  spe- 
cimen of  human  mature  he  had  ever  wit- 
■essed.  He  gave  km  the  mpmssion  of  a 
btmg  detained  among  ue  by  very  slight  and 
irembHng  tendrile,^^  The  last  sentence 
(which  we  have  put  in  italics)  is  a  piece  of 
most  exquisite  nonsense,  and  Mr.  Gilfillan 
ahouM  not  have  given  it  amy  cntrenoy  in 
conversation  or  writing,  or  even  have  kept 
it  on  his  memory.  Robert  Hall,  whose 
body  and  soul  were  so  mamly,  resolute,  and 
evem  fierce  in  their  uniform  expression,  to 
euggest  the  idea  of  a  tender  and  sensitive 
plant,  shrinking  from  the  breezes  and  the 
oght  of  earth!  Why,  the  great  m»fi 
was  sturdy  and  defiant  as  a  Scottish  thistle, 
and  would  have  proved  himself  such  in  de- 
iMite  with  the  distinguished  "  Scottish  di- 
vime."  The  ^Hemdms'*  which  excited  so 
much  sympathy  were  somewhat  more  like 
priekiee  which  would  have  oocamened  pain. 
Tlie  '^  biff-browed,  keen-eyed,^'  man  whom 
Mr.  Gilfflam  described,  had  no  very  siddy 
«r  ethereal  a^ect ;  and  what  spoetator,  save 
a  very  stupid  one  whom  Mr.  Gilfillan  should 
bate  disearded,  would  have  perceived  in  the 
heavy  and  gross  momth  and  ohimi  and  in  the 
rotund  waist  of  Mr.  Hall,  any  very  hea- 
venly^ tendenciei^-MAy  indicatiott  that  he  was 


fapt  <«  wearim'  awa'  to  the  land  o^  the  leal  ?" 
Some  delicate  and  fragile  creature,  libs 
Felicia  Hemans  or  poor  John  Keats,  and 
not  Robert  Hall,  might  have  been  sitting 
by  the  side  of  the  Scottish  divine.  We 
cannot  conjecture  who  this  divine  was,  for 
clergymen  in  large  troops  crossed  the  border 
to  hold  an  interview  with  the  celebrated 
prcadier,  and,  alas  !  (contrary  to  all  the 
English  proverbs  anent  Scotch  emigrants) 
they  did  eome  back  to  rehearse  daily  the  oom^ 
Versation,  and  to  report  their  impressions. 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  and  other 
faults,  which  could  easily  be  amended,  Mr. 
Grilfillan's  ^'  Gallery"  and  the  subsequent 
sketches  are  not  only  novelties,  but,  In.  the 
most  important  respects,  they  are  models  im 
the  range  of  English  criticism.  To  his 
hands,  sooner  than  to  those  of  any  other 
professional  judge,  would  we  commit  the 
grandest  works  of  our  literature. 

Mr.  Gilfillan,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
leam^  is  a  young  man,  not  very  much  im 
advance  of  thirty,  and  therefore  a  brilliant 
and  influential  career  is  before  him.     Maj 
it  be  long,  peaceful,  and  profitable  !     At 
present  he  is  contemplating  a  work  upon 
the  '^Hebrew  Bards  amd  Prophets,"  airf 
if  he  do  justice  to  himself,  there  is  little 
fear  but  that  he  will  do  such  justioe  to 
these  bards  and  prophets  of  the  Lord  ae 
they  have  never  yet  received.     He  is  jrell 
qualified  to  take  down  the  harp  wlMoh  hnag 
upon  the  willows  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon. 
As  a  lecturer  on  literary  subjects,  he  has 
frequently  appeared,  and  with  a  success,  it 
must  be  confessed,  considerably  lees  than 
his  friends  and  admirers  could  have  antiei» 
pated.     His  emphatic  and  earnest  oratory, 
his  brilliant  style  of  eompositidn,  and  tiie 
glowing  character  of  his  ideas,  might  have 
justified  all  in  expecting  a  oomplete  in* 
umph.     His  audtenees,  indeed,  oomU  not 
have  been  the  most  select,  for  even  in  n 
large  city  few  are  the  persoms  who  would 
seek  the  philosophy  rather  than  the  easj 
science  of  a  subject ;  and  we  believe,  also^ 
that  Mr.  Gilfillan  did  mot  do  himself  jua« 
tice   in   the  way  of   careful  preparation* 
His  themes  wore  those  on  which  he  had  al 
ready  written  largely,  and  his  hearers  got 
lengthy  paragraphs  awkwardly  introdncedy 
which  they  had  previously  conned  over  as 
his  readers.     Besides,  lecturing  (such  as  it 
must  be  at  preftemt,  if  hearers  are  to  be  ob- 
tained) will  fail  to  represent  literature  to 
advantage.     An  exposition  of   principles 
and  rules  would  he  thrown  away,  and  the 
illustrations  aloae  would  be  effective* 
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To  all  Lis  friendsi  Sfr.  GilfilUn  ever  »p- 

Eara  as  the  ei^thusiastio  and  acoomplushed 
erarj  mao*  His  oou^ersation  and  his 
letters  are  hnef  and  easy,  though  original 
artidea  upon  books  and  their  authors. 
Often,  when  in  solitude  and  gloom,  have 
we  been  cheered  by  his  epistles,  until  the 
postman  was  hailed  as  a  Mercury  from  the 
sky ;  and  on  different  oocasions,  when  ea^ 
oitement  was  much  needed,  we  have  met 
Idm  face  to  faoe.  He  himself  has  bis  dark 
konrs  and  desponding  moods,  and  his  let- 
ters then  are  what  he  would  call  the  **  soul- 
spray"  of  fierce  tumult  within.  But  he  is 
beginning  to  study  sorrowful  hearts,  and 
even  his  own,  with  an  artist's  curiosity  and 
aim.  The  man  must  suffer  personally,  or 
by  such  a  sympathy  as  shall  wholly  idien- 
i&y  him  with  the  lot  of  the  miserable,  ere 
Hke  artUt  can  work  sncoessfully  upon  the 
materials  of  genuine  h«man  life. 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Gilfillan  in  alt  his 
moods.  Onr  first  flying  visit  foaad  hMu 
discussing  and  eulogising  a  iheep^a  head; 
and  as  his  knife  kept  elattering  among  the 
teeth,  he  expressed  a  warm  preference  of 
that  simple  table-delicacy.  He  walked 
^t  into  the  garden,  and  made  his  desert 
off  the  gooseberry-bushes.  All  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  his  conversation  was  in  a 
gentle  thou^  elevated  strain^  In  and  out 
ef  doors,  we  noticed  that  the  same  poetic 
lines  dyed  aU  his  discourse  ;  and  we  ques- 
tion- much  whether  his  vivid  imagination 
Beede  the  presence  and  inspiration  of  beau- 
tiful scenery :  for  whether  he  looked  to  the 
summer  ffr€Ue  (prosaic  enough,  of  course, 
with  its  blaek.  and  cold  ribs)  or  to  the 
summer  dfcy,  bis  remarks  were  equally  fine 
in  essence  and  form. 

Our  next  meeting  was  in  the  beginning 
ef  the  present  year,  on  the  occasion  of  com- 
memorating the  birth-day  <^  James  Watt. 
Before  the  hour  ef  festival,  a  young  couple, 
a  mere  boy  and  girl,  came  to  be  married 
by  him.  They  had  evidently  just  gQt 
their  faces  washed  for  the  ceremony,  and 
no  ablutions,  ne  cosmetics  eves,  could  have 
made  them  look  interestiog.  Yet  Mr. 
Gilfilkn's    imagination  was  excited:    he 

Soke  of  love  longer  tiian  life  and  stronger 
an  death ;   he  prayed  for  heaven  and 
earth  to  be  propitious  on  the  match ;  and 

Erfermed  the  marriage- service  in  the 
est  style  we  have  ever  beard,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  uniting  the  lady-moon  and  the 
dreaming  EndysHon  ia  the  cave  of  the  sil- 
very grova  It  was  only  at  the  close,  when 
he  shook  hands  with  them  aod  wished  them 
all  happiness>  that  lie  seemed  to  beeomel 


sensible  of  the  Indioroas  elements  in  the 
scene.  We  repured  to  the  soiree.  It  waa 
a  crowded  gathering,  presided  over  by  a 
nobleman  whose  eloquence  was  of  the  ior 
termitting  and  hesitating  kind,  and  who 
took  as  long  to  give  out  a  second  sentence 
as  the  stewards  bad  taken  to  fill  up  a  se- 
cond cup  of  tea.  We  were  then  favoured 
with  an  artiele  en  personal  cleanliness  and 
on  other  kindred  duties  which  the  people 
owed  to  themselves.  We  often  wished 
that  the  newly-wedded  pair  had  been  pre- 
sent to  get  the  benefit  of  the  lecture,  espe- 
cially as  they  would  not  have  been  shocked 
by  the  multitude  of  grammatical  mistakes 
whidi  the  orator  committed.  Mr.  Gilfil- 
lan then  rose,  and  made  a  brilliant  speech 
on  the  character  and  advantages  of  manly 
education.  It  was  sadly  out  of  tune  witk 
all  the  preceding  and  subsequent  twaddle 
spoken  by  gentlemen — upcm  their  legs.  He 
urged  the  duty,  not  of  keeping  clean  liands, 
but  of  gaining  lughly  aoeomplished  intel- 
lects, and  would  have  sent  his  audience  to 
the  kbvary  rather  than  to  the  bath.  He 
stood  up  like  a  prophet  amonff  school-boysy 
and  concluded  by  a  thondenng  denuncia- 
tion of  those  who  seek  to  separate  or  to 
alienate  literature  from  religion.  This  waa 
followed  by  a  wretchedly  weajc  attempt  at  a 
retort  upon  Gilfillan,  by  one  who  wisely 
said  that  he  would  not  be  ambitious  in  hia 
eloquence !  It  was  modesty  most  wise. 
With  a  servility  becoming  a  page  to  hia 
master,  he  very  properly  followed  up  what 
had  been  said  about  dean  hands  by  reoom* 
mending  the  use  of  glovea!  And  diese  are 
jouT  improvement  folks!  Hands  oleaa 
and  gloved !  Very  good ;  but  pray,  what 
of  SOULS  P  During  the  whole  night  there 
was  not  a  sentence  worth  reportng,  savo 
what  fell  from  Gilffllan. 

Much  boisterous  fun  had  ^e  in  the 
house,  over  our  joint  recollections  of  the 
soir^.  We  sought  to  conjecture  the  place 
where  James  Watt  was,  for  one  speaker 
had  represented  him  as  looking  down  upoi^ 
the  meeting,  another  had  sketdied  him  as 
peeping  up  towards  the  same  august  assem* 
oly,  and  a  third  hinted  that  he  was  seated 
beside  the  president,  as  the  public  guest, 
and  smiling  very  complacently  upon  the 
ladies.  We  had  seen  no  face  at  the  sW- 
light,  no  eye  winking*  Ia  the  seams  of  the 
floor,  and  certainly  the  seat  beside  the 
chairman  was  occupied  by  a  person  whom 
no  imagination  could  conceive  of  as  Jamea 
Watt.  In  private  we  made  much  better 
entertainment  than  we  had  received  i» 
pubUft. 


TBIONS  OP  THE  PABT. 


ihom  in  dtc  dreuy  Digbt— 
In  Ihe  dark  cold  night  Bk«e — 

I  pfae  Tor  the  dawninr  light, 
And  Ihe  bird's  Bret  w'^ 

ViMODs  ■tuTDnnd  n 


.miing  light, 

I  Gret  wBuptting  to 


n  the  dreary  nl(ht  t 

O  moamfti],  ghoMly  band  I 

Whr  do  je  come  bo  near  1 
O  Gniirdiai)  Spirit  I  whm^bre  ritoid 

Far  o^  u  if  Id  fear  1 
Spread,  spread  thy  sheltering  vlngaj 

Thoa — only  thoa— canst  mtve ; 
Protect  me  from  these  fearful  things, 

The  tenanli  of  the  grave, 

Alone  In  the  dreary  night  I 


Bat  (he  fills  my  heart  wlih  v 
Aod  I  shrink  with  a  drewtfol'tbar. 

For  thy  babv  fealorea  well  I  kwnr- 
0  (later,  ibnd  and  dear  t 

Lmts  me,  ihon  lUtle  eh 


We  pteyed  together  Am, 

An  undivided  pair; 
1  live— the  most  accuraed  of  nen : 

She  died— an  angel  lair ! 

Leave,  lean  me,  little  child ! 

O  mother  t  didit  ihoa  mourn 

Beside  that  little  bed  1 
And  didst  (bon  pine  Ibr  her  rrtarn, 

Aod  weep  that  she  wasd^l 
That  garb  of  miseiy — 

Thoac  tears— that  bitter  sigh— 
Mother,  the*  should  have  be«n  £w  «u, 

Beeaose  I  did  net  dUl 

Mistaken  human  lore  \ 


HMhet—awayl  iwayl 
Mr  heart  It  sick— my  brain  is  hot— 

1  eaanoi — dare  not  pray. 
Ttj  lace  is  calm  and  sweet ; 

la  thine  unelondnl  eyes 
A  holy  love  I  dare  no(  meet, 

A  tender  radiance  ttes. 

.0  notber,  hatmi  me  not  I 


Or,  If  thoa  most  appear, 

Come  in  that  Isuer  time, 
Couk  with  thai  glance  of  woe  aod  &u 

Which  marked  my  course  of  crime, 
WbPB  thine  eya<  had  lost  their  1)^ 

When  thy  heart  was  sad  within, 
When  thy  clastering  locks  were  while 

With  grieving  Itx  my  sin ; 

Come,  witli  thy  broken  bear 


All  happy  things  and  pore 

Mioe  agony  inciesse ; 
My  sia-IO!:t  spirit  can  endure 

All — save  to  dream  of  peace. 
O  childhood  innocent  I 

O  youth  100  bright  to  lost ! 
Has  idi  a  bitterer  punishment 

Than  VmoM of  Oa  Paa? 

Pure  spirits,  haiul  me  not  I 


THE  RETURN  HOME. 

What  varied  emolions,  hotf  frfely  they  rise. 
After  long  yean  of   absence,  of   tronUe  «ihI 

How  the  teu  will,  unbidden,  oft  start  to  the  eyea, 
When  the  home  of  our  bofhood  we  welcome 
again. 

The  ivy  clad  will*  many  old  thoughts  twskan. 
Of  pleasores  that  long  since  have  dceted  away ; 

Though  each  chunber— desolate,  diear,  and  forsi' 


My  hrart  hold*  thee  dearest,  et 


in  thy  dec^.  J 

The  happiest  momenta,  Ihe  blythesl  of  bonra, 

I  have  known  in  thy  halts,  whan  in  childhood  I 
sung; 
The  choicest  of  garlands,  the  nveetest  of  flower*, 

I  have  cirelesslv  gsther'd  thf  bowels  amou: 
Even  now  thy  ssd  fate,  and  thy  crumbling  g&ry. 

For  ever  departed,  and  humbled  so  low. 
Awakes  in  my  heart,  lu  I  dwell  on  thy  story. 

Sad  feelings  that  only  my  bosom  can  know. 

Where  are  ibose  happy  yoangalers,  my  pl^TfOtfe* 

Whose  spirits  were  f^ee  and  onfetteredas  air  I 
la)  !  how  I  ruin  would  deny  the  stem  truth— 
liiey  are  gone,  and  I  am  a  lone  wanderer  hers. 

The  cold  smile  of  stranieis  and  sorrow  his  shaded 
The  hope  that  so  bright  in  my  bosom  did  bnm ; 

Farewell,  the  fond  dreams  of  m;  youth  now  are 
faded. 
Love  greeta  not,  friends  cheer  not,  the  eiiW* 


KMETRT. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  NATURE. 
VT  K.  H.  BAaRnroToxr. 

Ib  it  a  tone  from  angels'  lips  - 

My  earnest  spirit Tiears  f 
O,  listen,  and  the  emerald  earth 

Will  be  less  sad  with  tears. 
This  voice  of  truth  is  never  mute. 

Nor  hoarse  its  stirring  tone ; 
It  sings  around  the  peasant's  cot, 

And  round  the  monarch's  throne. 

I  hear  it  'midst  the  piercing  shrieks 
Which  come  from  screws  and  racks; 

Above  the  tyrant's  rod,  which  makes 
A  drum  of  human  backs. 

And  echoed  is  this  music  voice 
O'er  every  sea  and  sod. 
He  who  doth  love  humanity 
Shall  be  beloved  of  God." 


«< 


A  father  led  two  hungry  boys 

Adown  a  princely  street. 
And  each  one  shivered  with  the  c<Ad» 

And  all  had  bleeding  feet. 
**  They  are  impostors,"  muttered  some-*- 

"  Mere  idlers,"  answered  others ; 
And  few  believed  who  looked  on  them. 

They  looked  upon  their  brothers. 

Then  passed  upon  a  high-fed  steed 

A  lady  proud  and  fair. 
And  hurried  by.  the  bergar's  side 

As  if  a  snake  were  tnere ; 
And  then  the  beggar  turned  his  eyes 

Upon  his  sons  and  wept  :— 
A  father  never  held  that  faith 

On  which  the  stoics  slept 

A  iaughing  light  sprung  down  the  skies 

Like  GmI's  approving  smile ; 
And  as  the  poor  nan's  tears  arose 

Itsilverea  them  the  while. 
The  lady's  wealth,  that  beggar's  rags, 

O,  they  were  things  apart ! 
B«t  who  would  give  Aw  weeping  eye 

For  Asr  disdaiBAil  heart  1 


Dearer  to  him  than  the  deep  Minster  bell. 
Winds  of  sad  cadence  at  midnight  will  swell. 
Vocal  with  sorrows  he  knoweth  too  well. 
Who— for  the  early  day- 
Plaining  this  roundelay. 
Might  his  own  fate  from  a  brother's  foretell. 

Worldly  ones,  treading  this  terrace  of  graves. 
Grudge  not  the  minstpel  the  little  he  craves. 
When  o'er  the  snow-mound  the  winter-blast  raves ; 

Tears — which  devotedly. 

Though  aU  unnotedly, 
Flow  from  their  spri&gt  in  the  soul's  silent  carec 

Dreamers  of  noble  thoughts,  raise  him  a  shrine. 
Graced  with  the  beauty  which  glows  in  his  line ; 
Strew  with  pale  flowerets,  whin  peasiTe  moons 
shine. 

His  grassy  covering. 

Where  spirits  hovering, 
Channtfor  his  requiem,  music  divine. 

Not  as  a  record  he  laeketh  a  stone ! — 

Pay  a  light  debt  to  the  singer  we've  known— 

Proof  thiait  our  love  for  his  name  hath  not  flown— 

With  the  frame  perishin^^ 

That  we  are  cherishing 
Feelingpi  akin  to  o«r  loet  Poet's  own. 


ffWk   B«vitt't  Jomra«L 

MOTHERWELL'S  GRAVE. 

the  mat  wtedt  thraagh  leaiett  forasts  nthlBg, 

8ad  nmlo  make ; 
When  the  iwollen  itreams,  o*«r  oragaad  galley  gaihlag, 

Like  full  hearti  braak, 
Wfll  there  tkea  one  whoee  heart  despair  !■  oraahiog 

Moam  for  my  take  V— Meriusawaix. 

Place  we  a  stone  at  his  head  and  his  feet ; 
Sprinkle  his  sward  with  the  small  flowers  sweet ; 
Piously  hallow  the  Poet's  retreat ! 

Ever  approvittj^y. 

Ever  most  lovingly. 
Tamed  he  to  Nature,  a  worshipper  meet 

Harm  not  the  thorn  which  grows  at  his  head ; 
Odorous  honors  its  blossoms  will  shed. 
Grateful  to  him— early  summoned — ^who  sped 

Hence,  not  unwillingly— 

For  he  felt  thrillingly— 
To  rest  his  poor  heart  'mong  the  low-lying  dead. 


Fv«B  a««itt'B  Jeeraal. 

ROOM  FOR  THE  RIGHT. 

BT  J.  B.    MANSOir. 

The  world  is  wide,  the  world  is  fiur, 

And  laife  as  Mercy's  heart  can  ber* 
*Twas,  sure,  a  Toice  of  fell  despair 

That  said,  **  There  is  no  room  for  mo." 
No  room  !  O  mm,  tho  fieMs  are  white. 

The  harvest  lags,  the  hands  are  few  ; 
And  few  are  earnest,  strong,  adS  rigfat*^ 

The  human  harvest  lags  for  you, 
O  man  !  and  such  as  you. 

In  chariot  rolle  the  millionaire 

Among  the  golden  acres  vast. 
With  purple  rwes  and  sumptuous  fhre 

For  every  day— except  the  last. 
The  poor  man  sighs,  **  For  all  the  fieldt 

On  which  yon  Harvest-moon  doth  shint. 
And  ail  the  stelks  each  furrow  fields. 

Not  one  is,  or  will  e'er  be  mine  1 
No  stalk  yrUi  e'er  be  mine  !" 

« 

The  poor,  the  rich,— shall  these  Oie  poles 

Of  this  fair  world  for  oyer  be  ? 
Shall  mankind  never  count  i>y  sonls. 

Or  aught,  save  purse  and  pedigree  t 
If  so,  earth  ripens  for  its  blase, 

So  withered,  and  of  love  so  bare. 
And  there  is  room— much  room— to  raise 

A  desert-prophet's  cry,  '*  Prepare !" 
Relent,  repent,  prepare ! 

Room !  Valor  carves  the  room  he  lacks. 

And  Wrong^-wherever  dispossessed— 
Leaves  vantaffb-ground  for  new  attacks. 

And  room  for— enything  but  rest 
Up,  Worker  I  seek  not  room,  but  make  it. 

And  do  whate'er  you  find  to  do ; 
Ask  not  a  brother's  leave,  but  take  it; 

Bide  not  vour  time-^ime  bides  not  you  i 
Let  notning  wait  for  you. 


J 
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THIS  PIONEER  OF  PIUX2RESS. 

'     BT  THE  HON.  MBS.  ITOBTOV. 

A  battle  must  be  foaght 
In  the  cleajr  and  open  plain. 
Ere  their  long  debated  riirht 
Freedom's  soldiers  can  obtain  * 

But  the  road  is  dark  and  cumbered  where  they 
go; 
The  feeble  halt  and  doubt,— 
The  rash  aie  put  to  rout : — 

There  are  Pioneers  of  Progress  wanted  now. 

Let  the  cowardly  despair ; 
Time  shall  aid  the  working  hand ; 
What  shall  baflSe  those  who  dare 
Be  first  to  lead  the  band  ? 

Not  prejudice,  with  darkly  scowling  frown: 
Though  her  sentinels  have  long 
Like  scarecrows  awed  the  throng 

Where  her  moss-grown  wall  was  built— -puU  it 
down. 

Where  the  crumbling  ruin  falls. 
And  scatters  blank  and  wide ; 
File  the  remnants  of  the  walls 
Far  apart  on  either  side : 

If  we  stones  are  in  the  way— leap  across ! 
Cut  the  brambles  round  your  feet. 
Though  the  wounding  thorns  may  meet ; 

Buy  the  glory  of  great  gain  with  a  loss. 

Then  ••  Onward^  be  the  word. 
For  many  a  levelled  mile ; 
Let  the  marching  troops  advance 
Over  mountain — through  defile : 

Marshal  all,  to  the  weakest  and  the  last; 
tUl  unwearied  arms  be^n 
The  battle  they  shall  win. 

And  their  struggled  a  memory  of  the  past. 

But  forget  not  in  that  hour. 

When  the  strife  is  all  gone  by. 

The  earnest  hearts,  whose  power 

First  led  you  on  to  try  * 

What  the  might  of  gathered  multitudes  might 
do; 
Tkim  back,  and  let  ;|rour  cheer 
Sound  gladly  in  their  ear^ 

**Yfe  never  should  have  conquered  bilt  for  yon !" 


Here  I  come  cieeping,  creeping  everywhere ; 

In  the  noisy  city  street. 

My  pleasant  face  you'll  meet, 

Cbeerine  the  sick  at  heart. 

Toiling  his  bus^  part,    . 
Silently  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere ; 
You  cannot  see  me  coming. 
Nor  hear  my  low  sweet  humming ; 
For  in  the  starry  night. 
And  the  glad  morning  light, 

I  come  quietly  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere : 
More  welcome  than  the  flowers. 
In  summer's  pleasant  hours  ; 
The  gentle  cow  is  glad. 
And  the  merry  bird  not  sad 

To  see  me  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere ; 

When  you're  numbered  with  the  dead. 
In  your  still  and  narrow  bed. 
In  the  happy  spring  I'll  come. 
And  deck  your  silent  home. 

Creeping,  silently  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywliere ; 

My  humble  song  of  praise 

Most^ntefullylraue 

To  Him  at  whose  command 

I  beautify  the  land, 
Oneping,  tilently  creeping  everywhere. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  GRASS. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere ; 

By  the  dusty  roadside. 

On  the  sunny  hill-side, 

Close  by  the  noisy  brook. 

In  every  shady  nook, 
I  etHne  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  smiling  everywhere ; 
All  roona  the  open  doort 
Where  sit  the  aged  poor. 
Here  where  the  children  play 
In  the  bright  and  merry  May» 

1  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 


REMEMBRANCE. 

BT  XMKA  BU>OX>WOBTH. 

We  remember !  all  the  sunshine 

Of  hours  long  passed  away. 
We  remember,  till  we  half  forget 

The  shadows  of  '  to-day.' 

How  often  when  the  brow  is  grave* 

And  all  is  dark  around. 
The  heart  from  some  sweet  memory 

An  inward  joy  hath  found. 

And  better  far  it  loves  to  dwell 
'Midst  those  visions  of  the  past. 

Than  to  watch  the  changing  splendor 
Upon  the  present  cast 

We  remember !  all  the  sorrow 

That  met  us  on  our  way. 
When  our  path  seemed  'midst  the  flowers 

Of  the  long,  long  summer  day. 

And  often  when  the  eye  is  bright. 

And  on  the  lip  a  smile, 
We  feel  the  heart-pulse  sinking 

With  some  hidden  woe  the  while. 

So  we  nurse  perchance  the  brightest  thought 

Amid  a  thousand  fears — 
And  we  have  not  always  done  with  gnef 

When  we  have  done  with  tears. 


Tai  Nationii.  Cloce.  — '  Tin  pnblteatlon  of  eer- 
blDjariianieiiUry  papers  (brnishes  as  with  several 
puticalare  leapecUag  the  great  clock  which  It  Ii 
proposed  lo  coiutracl  Id  the  tower  oTlbe  new  Houtn 
ofPirlisineDt.  It  will  be,  wbea  completed,  the  moM 
powerfal  clock  of  the  kind  in  tha  kingdom,  Acconl- 
uu  to  the  ipecificalioD,  it  is  to  '  strike  the  hours  od 
■  Mil  of  From  eight  to  ten  tons,  aiid,  if  practicable, 
chime  the  qaaitera  upon  right  bells,  ua  show  Ihe 
time  apon  tour  dials  about  thjitjr  ftet  in  diameter.' 
Wilb  the  exception  of  a  skelpton  dial  il  MaliDea, 
Ae  thorn  dimeasioDs  aurpasa  Iboae  of  anr  other 
eloeli  face  in  Earope.  The  dial  td'  8L  Paal's  is  as 
nt  the  largest  ia  ibia  coniitij  with  a  miDole  band : 
■I  il  aighWen  feet  in  diameter.  Bdoai  of  the  clocks 
to  Betginm  which  urike  ou  lug*  belts  bare  to  be 
wotmdop  every  6iy ;  bat  tbe  new  one  is  to  be  an 
elghl-daj  cloch: :  md,  as  we  are  ioformed,  everr  re- 
•ontce  of  modem  art  and  science  will  be  made  use 
of  to  render  it  a  perfect  siandaid. 
—  No  better  gaaraniee  for  accnrt<7  can  be  had  than 
the  laci,  that  the  whole  of  the  wcvk,  fttim  first  to  last, 
will  be  under  the  direction  aEid  appoval  of  Mr. 
Airy,  the  8sut>noiiiei~m7iil,  who  has  beeo  constihed 


Ibis  gentleman,  we  flnd— the  frame  to  be  of  cail- 
iroD,  wheels  of  hard  bell  metal,  with  steel  splndlrs, 
wortiDg  in  bell-metal  bearinK^  and  to  b«  so  ar- 
ranged, that  anvone  may  be  taken  out  to  be  cleaited 
witnoot  disturbiag  the  others.  Accoracv  of  tnove- 
ment  to  be  lusored  by  a  dead-beai  escapement,  com- 
pauatiDgr  pendtdnm,  aod  going  fotee.  The  first 
blow  of  the  hammer  when  strlkiag  the  hoar  to 
witbiD  a  second  of  the  inie  time.  We  ate  glad 
tee  that  il  is  in  contemplation  to  lake  advantage  of 
coe  of  ihe  most  interesting  invenliotis  of  the  day  for 
a  gatranic  commnalcatioo  between  Ihe  clock  and 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  In  Mr,  Airy'a 
words,  'The  striking  detent  ia  lo  have  such  parts, 
that  wbenerer  need  shall  arise,  one  of  the  two  fol- 
lowinE  plaits  may  be  adopted  (as,  after  coDsnltatioQ 
with  Mr.  Wheatstone  or  other  competent  autbori- 
ties,  shallbe jadged  best),  either  that  the  warning 
movement  may  iDske  contact,  and  the  striking  move- 
ment bleak  contact,  for  a  bailery,  or  that  the  striking 
• ' nieti>«lectric  cnnent. 


BorBnenl  may  prtjdnce  a  nusneto 
Apparatus  shall  m  provided  lAich 
Meaduit  10  Aift  me  coniitctioii,  I 


will  e 


laof  ibe 


clock  action,  saecenively  to  different  wliw  ofdifibr* 
eni  hoars,  in  caae  il  shall  heteafter  be  thoaght  de- 
sirable  to  convey  the  indications  of  the  clock  loeere- 
ral  different  plaoes,'    Shonld  this  plan  be  carried 

a  ilgiial  may  he  conveyed  to  Greenwich  witti 

y  stroke  ofthe  hammer,  and  thus  Insure  an  ac- 
curacy never  before  attempted. 

The  Royal  Exchange  clock  is  said  to  be  al  present 
the  beat  in  the  kingdom,  and  so  true,  that  a  penoa 
standing  in  the  street  may  take  correct  time  &om  the 
face ;  the  Qnt  stroke  of  each  honr  is  accurate  to  a 
BKond.  The  papers  before  as  contain  the  names  of 
three  candidates  for  Ihe  honor  of  makine  IIm  na- 
liimal  clock— Mr.  Vulliamy,  who  slates  his  graitd- 
fhther  to  have  been  clockmaker  to  George  IL ;  Mr. 
Dent,  the  maker  of  the  Excljatige  clocE ;  and  Mr. 
Wbitehnrat  of  Derby.  Two  esdmalea  have  been 
J],  one  fur  L.1M0,  the  other,  L.3373 ;  but  ow 
o  some  differences  of  opinion,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  one  or  two  of  the  names,  the  maker  does 

yet  appear  to  have  been  decided  on. 

'ne  explanations  of  the  plans  drawn  op  by  tbe 
competitors  contafn  remarki,  among  other  maltert, 
as  to  the  relative  tnerils  of  cable-laid,  catgut,  or  win 
rope,  for  Ifties  to  Ibe  new  clock.  Wire  rope  is  nsod 
for  Ihe  Exchange  clock;  and,  accofding  to  tha 
nunaraciurer,  a  wire  rope  half  an  Inch  in  dlametei 
will  bear  eighteen  hundredweight  without  breaking. 
The  four  sets  of  hands,  with  the  motion  wheels,  it 
has  been  calculated,  will  weigh  twelve  htrndred- 
weigbl;  the  head  of  the  hammer,  two  hondred 
ponnde ;  the  weights,  from  one  hondred  and  filW  lo 
thiee  hundred  pounds ;  and  the  pendulum  bob,  tntee 
hand  red  weight.  One  of  tbe  caDdidates  proposes  to 
jewel  the  escapement  pallet  with  aapfdiires,  as  ore- 
ftrable  lo  the  stones  generally  made  use  oL  llie 
hands  are  to  keep  going  while  [be  clock  is  being 
woundup;  bultbemotionof  the  minute  hand  is  not 
lo  be  constant;  it  will  move  once  every  twenty  se- 
conds, when  it  will  go  over  a  space  or  nearly  four 

In  many  of  the  public  clocks  on  the  cootlnem  the 
whole  of  the  works  are  highly  polished — a '  luiniy,' 
which,  Il  has  been  suggested,  had  better  bediapensM 
with  in  the  present  Instance,  as  it  creates  trooble 
from  tbe  rnsting  of  the  wheels, without  addiuK  In  the 
least  lo  tbe  value  or  accuracy  of  tbe  mechaniatn. 
Whatever,  be  ibe  final  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Woila,  we  tniM  tbal  Ibe  astroDonier-royal^  ncwo- 
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mendatlan,  with  regard  to  facilities  for  the  admis- ,  forty  to  fifty  Friends  and  Defenders ;  besides  an  end- 


sion  of  Tisitors,  will  be  adopted  to  the  letter.  "As  it 
18  intended,"  he  says,  "  that  this  clock  should  be  one 
of  which  the  nation  may  be  proad,  and  in  which  the 
maker  ooght  to  feel  that  his  credit  is  deeply  con- 
cerned. 1  would  propose  that  the  access  to  it  should 
be  made  good,  and  even  slightly  ornamented,  and 
that  facility  should  be  given  to  the  inspection  of  the 
clock  by  mechanics  and  by  foreigners.''-^  CAam^ers's 

PaRiomcALs  OF  THE  Fbincb  Rsvolction. — ^The 
Revolution,  which  gave  liberty  and  license  to 
thought,  speech,  and  action,  no  nutter  of  what  cha- 
racter, was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  press.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  inundated  with  newspapers  re- 
presenting every  passion  that  agitated  the  popular 
mind,  ifo  sooner  had  the  States-General  assembled 
in  1789,  than  Mirabeau  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  famous  *'  Letters  to  his  Constiments;"  and  a 
host  of  others  started  up  to  record  or  discuss  the  acts 
of  the  le^rislators.  whole  volumes  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  revolutionary 
press:  we  give  some  of  th.'  more  prominent  titles. 
**  The  Peep  of  Day,  or  Collection  of  what  Passed 
the  Night  before  in  the  National  Assembly,"  by  Bar- 
rftre :  **  The  Evangelists  of  the  Day :"  "  The  Revolu- 
tions of  Paris,"  by  the  triumvirate  Prudhomme, 
Loustalot,  and  Tournon,  with  its  famous  epigraph 
— *'  T%e  great  only  a^ptar  gnat  to  us  because  we  are 
en  ow  knies :  let  us  rtseJ*  *'  The  Journal  des  D6bats 
ct  D^crets:"  "  The  Parisian  Publicist,  Free  and  Im- 
pardai  Journal,"  by  Marat,  the  friend  of  the  people: 
"  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  a  medley  in  verse  and 
prose :  "  The  National  Gazette,  or  Monitenr  Unl- 
venel,"  date  of  the  first  number,  November  24, 1789 : 
in  short,  during  the  first  year  of  liberty,  more  tiian 
150  journals  started  into  existence.  The  following 
year,  1790,  the  number  was  140 ;  among  the  latter 
we  may  quote — **  The  Iron  Mouth,*"  by  the  Abbe  Fau- 
chet :  "The  Friend  of  the  King :"  •'  The  Friend  of 
the  Citizens :"  "  The  Village  Sheet."  A  gradual  di- 
minution appears  to  have  taken  place :  in  1791 ,  the 
number  of  new  journals  was  95 ;  then  60,  50,  40, 


less  catalogue  of  Mirrors,  Lanterns,  and  Enemies. 

Among  the  more  notesque  orpointed  titles  were 
—"The  National  Whipj"  "For  and  A^inst:" 
'■The  Ijistener  at  the  Door,"  matio—'* Walls  kave 
ears ;"  "  The  Tocsin  of  Fearless  Richard ;"  "  The 
French  Democritus,"  motto— "A<  everything  to  laugh 
is  foU^i  he  laughs  best  who  laughs  the  last  :'*  **  The 
Evangelists  of  die  Day :"  "  The  Breakfast :"  **  Mus- 
tard after  Dinner :"  **  To-morrow."  *'A11  the  World's 
Cousin !"  '<  Hang  Me,  but  Listen  to  Me :"  "  Stop 
Thief— Stop  Thiel :"  "  I  Don't  Care  a  Rap ;  Libertf, 
Libertas,  the  Deuce."  Many  others  might  be  enu- 
merated. This  short  list  will,  however,  suffice  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  press  in  France  during  the 
Revolution ;  years  of  libehy,  as  Malouet  observes, 
speedily  degenerated  into  libertinage.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  **  Moniteor,"  the  fonn  of  which  was 
from  the  first  such  as  it  retains  at  present,  and  of 
two  or  three  other  dooble-coitmined  quarto  journals, 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  Revolution  were  published 
in  octavo,  sometimes  duodecima  Each  number 
contained  from  eight  to  twelve  pages ;  the  price  from 
nine  to  twdve  francs  a  quarter. 

LiTEBiBT  SvFEajiiiNUATibH.— We  uuderstaAd  that 
a  petition  is  about  to  be  presented  on  behalf  of  nu- 
merous characters— classical,  historical  and  alle- 
^rical — to  be  permitted  to  retire  from  the  service  of 
literature,  and  to  be  placed  on  the  Superannuation 
Fand,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  completely  worn 
out  The  Lemsan  Hydra,  Cincinnatus,  Hercules, 
with  his  labors,  and  Garrick,  whose  position  between 
tragedy  and  comedy,  is  becoming  quite  a  bore,  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  put  upon  the  list,  and  allowed  to 
retire  into  private  life  on  the  score  of  extreme  age. 
Any  writer  lound  dragging  them  forward  into  public 
notice  bv  attempting  to  make  them  do  duty  any  lon- 
ger, will  be  severely  punished.  The  Augean  Stable 
is  also  to  be  shut  up  until  further  notice,  and  literary 
trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigor 
of  the  critical  law.  A  handsome  rewud  will  be  paid 
for  any  new  historical  or  classical  illustrations,  to 
replace  the  veteran  body,  whose  retirement  has  been 


35,  35,  until  1797,  when  it  went  up  again  to  95 ;  in  j  considered  advisable  in  consequence  of  its  strength 


1798,itfelltol7^  26inl799;  and  in  l800,7only: 
making  a  total  in  the  twelve  years  of  750  publica- 
tions. The  number  was  probably  greater,  as  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  determine  it  with  accuracy. 
Every  parr^  had  its  organ— royalist,  republican,  or 
Jacobin.  Robespierre  brought  out,  "  The  Defender 
of  the  Constitution  j"  ''The  Old  Cordelier"  was 
edited  by  Camille'Desmoulins :  "The  Journal  of 
the  Mountain"  had  numerous  conductors.  There 
were  more  than  100  with  the  prefix  of  **  Journal ;" 
and  as  in  an  uproar  such  as  the  Revolution  created 
it  is  difficult  to  gain  a  hearing,  every  one  tried  to 
cry  louder  than  his  neighbor;  or,  when  this  means 
failed,  to  sell  cheaper,  or  to  assume  a  more  extra- 
ordinary title.  There  were  "  The  Journal  of  the 
Men  of  the  14th  July,  and  of  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine :"  '*  The  Journal  of  the  Sans- Culottes,"  in- 
scribed— ^^  The  souls  of  emperors  and  those  of  cob- 
biers  are  cast  in  the  same  mould :"  *'  The  Journal  of 
Louis  XVL,  and  of  his  People :"  "  Poor  Richard's 
Journal:"  '*The  Devil's  Journal :"  **The  Journal 
of  the  Gkxid  and  Bad:"  **  The  Journal  of  Idlers," 
which  ''told  everything  in  few  words:"  ''The  Joui^ 
nal  of  Incurables :"  and  "  The  Journal  of  Laughers." 
The  title  of  fifteen  others  commenced  with  Bulletin ; 
seven  were  Gazettes ;  half-a-<lozen  each  ot  Annals, 
Sheeta^  and  Chronicles;  eight  Couriers,  and  as 
many  Postilionaj  twenty  Coneqpondaice ;  from 


having  become  utterly  exhausted  by  being  too  much 
employed. — Funeh, 

Sh£li«bt  AMD  Byrom.— '*  The  eternal  child  1"  This 
beautiful  expression  so  true  in  its  application  to 
Shelley,  I .  borrow  from  Mr.  Gilfitlan,  and  1  am 
tempted  to  add  the  rest  of  his  eloquent  parallel  be- 
tween Shelley  and  Xionl  Byron,  so  fhr  as  it  relates 
to  their  external  appearance,  in  the  forehead  and 
head  of  Byron,  there  was  a  more  massive  power  and 
breadth.  Shelley's  had  a  smooth,  archeo,  spiritual 
expression ;  wrinkles  there  seemed  none  on  his  brow ; 
it  was  as  if  nerpetual  youth  had  there  dropped  its 
fixshness.  Byron's  eye  seemed  the  focus  oi  pride 
and  lust.  Shelley's  was  mild,  pensive,  fixed  on  yon, 
but  seeing  through  the  mist  of  its  own  idealism. 
Defiance  curled  Byron's  nostril,  and  sensuality  steep 
ed  his  full,  lar^  lips;  the  lower  portions  of  Shel- 
ley's face  were  frail,  feminine,  and  flexible.  Byron's 
head  was  turned  upwards,  as  if,  having  proudly  risen 
above  his  contemporaries,  he  were  danng  to  claim 
kindred,  or  to  demand  a  contest  with  a  mpetiat  order 
of  beings.  SheUefs  wag  half  beni  in  revermu  and 
humHity  before  some  vast  vision  seen  by  his  eye  alone. 
In  the  portrait  of  Byron,  taken  at  the  age^of  nine- 
teen, you  see  the  tmnatural  age  of  premature  pas- 
sion. His  hair  is  grey,  his  dress  is  yonthfU,  bat 
his  iaee  is  old.  In  Shelley  jou  aee  the  eternal  child, 
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none  the  less  because  the  hair  is  gny^  and  that 
**aorrow  seems  half  hisimmortality."—Cc4'<.M;<ffom. 

Thb  Burmese  Trrons.— The  celebrated  Bur- 
mese Throae,  or  Raih^  belonging  to  Mr.  Batty,  of 
Astlcy's  Theatre,  left  that,  estahlisbment,  drawn  bv 
the  team  of  enormous  camels  en  rovie  for  Liverpool. 
The  novelty  of  such  an  equipage  attracted  a  vast 
crowd,  which  increased  as  A  progressed.  The  ani- 
mals becoming  alarmed  at  the  shouts  of  the  people 
when  in  Parliament^street,  started  off  at  full  gallop, 
the  camel-drivers  having  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  with  them.  Opposi^  the  Horse  Guards  the  fore« 
moet  animals  fell  down,  and  the  entire  team  rolled 
over  them,  the  Burmese  throne  narrowly  escaping 
destruction.  AAer  a  time  the  unwieldy  creatures 
were  extricated,  and  reached  the  railway  at  Enston* 
square  without  further  mishapi 

LoMGBViTT.— *A  Trieste  jottrnal  records  the  death 
of  Lnca  Brissiac^  an  old  soldier,  at  the  age  of  116 
years,  having  enjoyed  good  health  to  the  last.  OC 
his  life  our  authority  says :— "  He  was  bom  at  Tri- 
este, and  baptized  at  San  Guisto  in  1731,  according 
to  the  baptismal  certificate,  which  we  ourselves  have 
examined,  and  which  the  old  fellow  was  wont  to 
show  to  the  incredulous.  He  served  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  had  seen  Maria  Theresa  in  Vien- 
na, whom  he  could  only  describe  as  "a  fat  lady,  at- 
tired in  black."  This  was  all  he  could  tell  us  of  the 
once  famous  Empress  of  Germany.  He  served  as 
a  soldier  for  ninety>>six  years ;  and  for  about  forty 
years  he  **  played  the  apostle,**  as  he  said,  having 
been  chosen  from  amongst  the  most  a^ed  for  the 
office-^more  scriptural  than  savoury — ot  washing 
( he  fee:  of  the  rest.    Such  was  his  simple  career." 

Amkricahs  ivHsamiiv  Pbopkktt  im  Eno- 
LAND. — An  importani  case  was  lately  d^ided  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  which  may  have 
its  interest  to  onr  readers,  respecting  the  right  of 
Americans  to  inherit  property  in  England.  The  Judg- 
ment was  given  by  Sir  J.  Wigram.  In  this  case  a 
reference  had  been  directed  to  the  Master  to  inquire 
who  was  the  heir  at*^law  of  Ann  Taylor,  the  testa<> 
ti  ix  in  the  cause,  living  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
The  Master  found  that  the  testatrix  was  the  daughter 
of  one  William  Willock,  who  died  in  1773.  In  1839 
the  testaurii  died  without  issue.  The  testatrix  bad 
R  sister  Elizabetli,  who  married  one  Butler,  and  had 
issue  Thomas  D«  Butler,  one  of  the  claimants;  and 
a  sister  Alice,  who  married  one  Sause.  and  died  in 
1772,  leaving  a  daughter,  Fanny  Egilngton.  The 
testatrix  had  also  a  brother,  Thomas  Wiilock,  who 
died  in  1833,  leaving  a  son,  William  Willock,  who 
was  bum  in  1778,  was  manied  in  18S)3,  and- died  in 
1835,  leaving  a  son,  William  Willock.  Thomas 
Willock  lelt  also  a  second  son,  J.  T.  Willock,  and 
a  daughter  Catherine,  who  was  one  of  the  plaintifls 
in  the  cause.  The  Master  found  that  W.  Willock, 
the  grandson  of  Thomas,  was  the  heir  at  law  of  the 
testatrix  at  the  time  of  her  death.  By  the  report,  it 
appeared  that  in  1784,  Thomas  Willock,  a  British 
born  subject,  had  gone  to  reside  i^  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  same  year  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle^ 
giaiice  to  that  doveinment,  by  the  tenna  of  which 
Ee  renounced  and  afafured  his  allegiance  co  any  other 
Slate  or  Government  whatsoever.  The  parties  ex* 
oepting  to  the  Master's  report  were  the  descendants 
oTteatalrix'a  aislecs  and  J.  T.  Wiliock,  the  second 
aon  of  Thomaa  WiUock.  The  case  having  been 
•igued  for  several  previoua  days, 

HisHonornowdaUwred  jialgment  AceoBding 
to  the  pedigree^  which  is  not  disputed,  there  is  no 


question  but  that  the  Master's  finding  is  right  Bat 
a  question  arises,  whether,  under  the  circumslanoea 
of  the  case,  the  status  of  Thomas,  and  William,  hia 
son,  is  not  such  as  to  incapacitate  William,  the 
erandson,  from  taking  lands  by  descent  from  the 
testatrix.  The  aixument  in  that  view  was  founded 
upon  the  two  treaties  qf  this  country  with  the  United 
States,  of  September,  1783,  and  Kovember,  1794«  I 
am  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  either  of  these  trea* 
ties  to  affect  the  rights  of  William  the  grandson* 
The  treaty  of  1783  empowered  British-bom  subjects, 
then  residing  in  America,  to  become  American  ci- 
tizens; it  did  not  empower  British  subjects  who  af« 
terwards  should  go  to  reside  there,  to  become  such 
citizens.  "  Doe  v.  Mulcaster"  (8  Bam  and  Cr.)  is 
a  case  in  point.  Thomas  Wiilock  never  was  in 
America  until  1784,  and  therefore  he  was  not  a  sub* 
ject  of  that  treaty  of  l';83.  The  treaty  of  1794  waa 
in  the  nature  ot  a  local  act,  and  Thomas  Willock 
did  not  reside  in  the  locality.  The  correcmess,  then,  ' 
of  the  Master's  conclusion  must  depend  upon  the 
statutes  of  the  7th  Anne,  chap.  5,  4th  George  IL, 
chap.  31,  13th  George  HI.,  chapi  21,  and  3d  Jamea 
L,  chap.  4.  Thomas  Willock  went  to  America  in 
1784,  and  his  son  and  grandson  were  bom  there  i 
the  son,  therefore,  not  being  born  widxin  the  King'a 
allegiance,  his  capacity  must  depend  upon  the  fth 
Anne  and  4th  George  U.  By  the  third  section  of 
the  former  statute  it  is  declared  '*  that  the  children 
of  all  natural  bom  subjects,  bora  oat  of  the  alle* 
giance  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors^ 
shall  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be  natmml 
born  subjects  to  all  intents,  construction.«|  and  par* 

foses  whatsoever.'*  The  statute  of  the  4th  George 
L  chap.  21,  explaining  that  of  Annej  requires 
"  That  the  fathers  of  such  children  shall  be  natural 
born  subjects  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  such  child- 
ren respectively."  The  only  question  up  to  lUa 
point  of^  the  case  would  be,  whether  in  1788,  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  William,  the  son,  Thomas,  had 
ceased  to  be  a  natural  bom  subject  of  Great  Bqtain. 
As  to  William,  the  grandson,  the  13th  George  UL, 
chap.  31,  provides,  "That  all  persons  born  out  of 
the  allegiance,  &c.,  whose  fathers  were,  or  should 
by  virtue  of  the  statutes  7ih  Anne  and  4th  George 
It.,  be  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  natural 
bora  subjects,  should  be  deemed  natural  bom  sub* 
jects."  From  the  words  of  the  last  act.  it  is  dear 
ihat  Ibe  capacity  of  William,  the  grandson,  to  in* 
herit  depends  upon  the  question  whether  William^ 
the  son,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  natural  bom  subject  by 
virtue  of  the  statutes  of  7th  Anne  and  4th  Geoige 
11.  The  inquiry  as  to  the  capacity  of  William,  the 
grandson,  must  be  answered  b^  transferring  the  in- 
ouiry  to  the  capacity  of  William,  the  son,  under 
those  statutes. 

The  first  question  arises  as  to  the  disqualifieatiofia 
expressed  in  the  second  section  of  the  4th  Georffe 
IL,  chapb  31.  Those  qualifications  are  three :  they 
extend,  first,  to  children  whose  Others,  at  the  time 
of  their  birth,  were  or  should  be  attainted  of  high 
treason  by  judgment,  outlawry,  or  otherwise  :  a9* 
condly,  to  children  whose  fathers,  at  the  time  of  their 
birth,  were,  or  should  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
liigh  treason  or  fblony,  in  caae  of  their  returning  to 
this  kingdom  withom  the  Uoense  of  the  Crown ;  and 
thirdly,  children  whoae  falhens  at  the  time  of  their 
birth,  were  or  should  be  in  the  actual  service  of  any 
fbreini  prince  or  state  at  enmity  with  the  Crown. 
The  first  and  third  disqualifiraiiona  gave  riae  lo  no 
question,  for  no  such  attainder  or  kfcign  aervice  tea 
been  shown  in  this  caae.  With  nepect  to  the  m^ 
oond  disqnalificatioa,  I  think  it  waa  ureU  aigned,  on 
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die  Dart  of  the  gnmdtoo,  that  the  words  of  the  se- 
cond section  as  to  returning  into  the  kingdom  with- 
ont  license  clearly  point  to  a  well  known  class  of 
offences ;  and  the  fact  ibat  mch  a  distinct  class  of  of- 
fences did  exist  and  subject  the  offenders  to  the  pe- 
nalties of  treason  or  felony,  is  a  sufficient  reason  in 
my^  opinion  to  induce  any  court  of  justice  to  restrain 
the  words  of  the  statute  within  ihose  limits.    No 
eonstroction  of  a  statute  could  be  more  improbable 
than  one  which  requires  a  court  of  justice  to  deter- 
mine incidentally,  mat  a  person  was  actually  guilty 
of  treason  or  felony  in  tne  absence  of  that  party. 
An  argument,  however,  of  another  kind  was  resort- 
ed io:  it  was  said  that  Thomas,  in  the  circumstances 
found  by  the  Master,  had  abjured  his  allegiance,  and 
before  the  birth  of  William,  his  son,  had  become  by 
his  own  acts  an  American  citizen,  and  had  ceased 
altogether  to  be  a  British  subject    After  giyingthis 
argument  the  fullest  consideration,  I  think  that  it  is 
fallacious.    The  priyileges  conferred  by  the  statutes 
in  question  upon  the  children  of  subjects  bom  out  of 
(he  Kiuff's  alle^nce,  are  the  privileges  of  the  chil- 
dren ana  not  ot  the  fathers,  and  are  conferred  upon 
the  children  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  itself:  though 
I  do  not  .say  that  if  the  parents  are  disqualified  by 
their  own  acts  the  children  may  not  lose  the  privi- 
leges conferred  upon  them  by  these  statutes.    But 
fte  parent  may  do  acts  short  of  this,  subjecting  him* 
self  to  penalties  or  forfeiture,  but  if  the  question  is, 
whether,  by  the  act  of  the  father,  the  child  shall  lose 
his  privileges,  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  the  father 
lias  done  an  act  which  may  possibly  have  a  given 
effect ;  if  must  be  shown  that  the  acts  of  the  father 
ftctually  had  that  effect  which  the  argument  ascribes 
to  tbem,  and  without  that^the  r%hls  of  the  children 
will  be  unaffected  by  the  acts  of  the  father.    No- 
itdng  is  more  certain  than  that  natural  born  sub- 
jects cannot  get  rid  of  their  allesiance  by  any  such 
acts  as  the  Master  has  found  to  nave  been  done  by 
Thomas.  I  do  not  deny  that  Thomas  may  have  sub- 
jected himself  to  pains  and  penalties,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  upon  the  rights  and  privile;;es  of  the  chil- 
dren 'f  and  whilst  the  obligation  of  alle^riance  re- 
mains upon  the  father,  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  children  will  not  be  affected  by  the  acts  relied 
upon.    I  am  not  now  called  upon  to  say  how  far  the 
acts  of  the  Legislature  of  this  country  can  make  a 
man,  born  ont  of  the  allegiance,  a  subject  against 
his  will ;  all  I  am  called  upon  to  decide  i»,  that  a 
man,  entitled  under  the  statutes  in  Question  to  such 
rights,  cannot  be  deprived  of  them  by  such  acts  of 
his  father  as  have  been  relied  upon.    The  statute  of 
Sd  James  I.,  chap.  4,  sections  23  and  23,  no  doubt 
creates  an  offence ;  but  in  the  absence  of  attainder, 
judgment,  or  outlawry  the  case  falls  under  the  fore- 
going observations.    This  appears  to  me  to  dispose 
of  the  question  as  between  the  descendants  or  the 
testatrix^s  sisters  and  William,  the  grandson.    But 
it  was  contended  on  the  part  of  J.  T.  Willock,  that  he 
was  to  be  preferred  to  tne  grandson  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  had  not  qualified  himself  by  receiving 
the  sacrament,  taking  the  oaths,  and  subscribing  the 
declarations  within  the  five  years,  as  prescribed  by 
the  statute.    These  acts  were  not  done  within  the 
five  years ;  but  it  does  appear  to  me  impossible  to 
read  that  act  and  not  to  see  that  some  reasonable 
time  must  be  idiowed  before  the  party  is  required  to 
do  these  acts.    It  certainly  is  not  meant  that  the 
party  shoidd  da  them  befbre  the  title  has  accrued  by 
Um  death  of  tbe  ancestor.    It  is  within  the  meaning 
of  Lord  Ccto  that  where  a  party  is  entitled  tp  cer- 
tain rights  he  has  time  aOowed  him  to  da  the  requi- 
•He  acts  to  perieet  his  title.    Being  of  opinion  that 
the  Master  waa  right  in  his  dofielaaion,  the  exoep- 
tftoumiMt  he  oyerrntod,  with 


What  abb  Nbbvljb  ?-«Aa  respects  the  idea 
conveyed  by  the  word  nebulae,  it  seems  not  easy 
to  draw  any  diatinct  and  serviceable  line  of  demar^ 
cation  between  objects  optically  and  physically 
(t.  e.f  apparently  and  really)  nebulous.     We  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  natural  Umit,  in  either  direc 
tion,  to  the  real  size  and  lustre  of  those  self-lumi" 
nous  bodies  we  call  stars.    Masses  of  luminous  ^ 
matter,  as  lar^  as  mountains  or  planets,  if  pongre- 
gated  by  millions,  at  the  vast  distance  of  a  nebula, 
would  affect  our  sight,  armed  with  any  conceivable 
amount  of  telescopic  power  we  can  hope  to  attain^ 
individually,  no  more  than  the  undistinguishable 
particles  of  a  cloud  of  dust  on  a  sunny  day,  or 
than  the  constituent  aqueous  spherules  of  an  actual 
cloud  or  fog,  from  which  th«  term  in  question 
derives  its  origin.     It  is  between  discrete  and 
concrete  formi    of  matter   only  that    any  true 
physical  hue  can  be  drawn  between  a  multitude  of 
distinctly  separated  bodies,  whether  greater  or  less, 
constituting  a  sytttm,  and  continuous,  solid,  liquid^ 
or  gaseous  matter,  constituting  a  wkoU,  or  indivi- 
dual.   No  one  has  yet  considered,  or  is  likely.  Sir 
John  Herschel  presumes,  to  consider,  a  nebula  as  a 
solid  or  liquid  body  (in  our  sense  of  the  words) « 
variously  luminous  in  its  different  parts.     The 
gaseous,  or  (to  speak  more  properly)  the  eUmdy 
form  of  matter,  has  rather  suggested  itself  to  the 
imagination  of  those  who  have  speculated  on  Uiis 
subject  I  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  cloud  ii^ 
nut  a  gas,  but  a  mixture  of  gasiform  with  solid  or 
fluid  matter,  or  both,  in  a  state  of  extreme  subdi' 
vision.    It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  a  continue 
ous  transparent  liquid  or  gaseous  medium  may  be 
luminous  throughout  its  whole  substance ;  but  it 
will  be  found.  Sir  John  Hersqhel  apprehends,  on  a 
careful  examination  of  every  case  apparently  in 
point,  that  nature  furnishes  no  example  of  such  a 
thing  within  the  limits  of  direct  experience.    Ig- 
nited liquids  (as  glass,  for  example,  or  melted 
nitre,  &c.)  are  demonstrably,  only  superficially 
luminous.     Were  it  otherwise,  their  apparent  in^ 
tensity  of  illumination  would  be  proportioned  to 
the  depth  of  melted  matter«  which  is  not  the  case/ 
Air,  however  intensely  heated  (if  perfectly  free 
from  dust),  gives  out  no  light.      Even  flames  aie 
more  than  surmised  to  owe  their  light  to  soiid  or 
fluid  materials  existing  in  them  as  sacA,  and  in  u 
state  of  ignition.    The  flame  of  mixed  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  can  hardly  be  doubted  ta  owe  wnat  little 
light  it  possesses  to  intermixed  impurities;  and  in 
the  flames  of  carbonaceous  matters,  and  others, 
where    metals  or   phosphorus   are    burned,  and 
fixed  oxides  are  generaitedv  the  intensity  of  the 
light  bears  an  evident  proportion  to  the  Junty  of 
the  ignited  molecules— on  whose  surfaces,  it  may 
be  presumed  to  originate  by  some  unknown  elac 
trie  or  other  process.— 5tr/oAi»  HtnduU* 


Natitrb  or  SPOTS  on  thb  Suit.— On  the  solar 
envelope,  of  whose  fluid  nature  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  clearly  perceive,  by  our  telescopes,  an 
intermixture  (without  Mending  or  motaal  dilutioo) 
of  two  distinct  substances  or  states  of  matter;  tile 
one  luminous,  the  other  not  so ;  and  the  phenomena 
of  the  spots  and  pores  tend  directly  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  non-luminous  portions  are  gaseous, 
however  they  may  leave  the  nature  of  the  lumi- 
nous doubtful :  they  suggest  the  idea  of  radiant 
matter  floating  in  a  non-radiant  medium,  showing 
a  tendency  to  separata  itself  by  subsidence,  after 
the  manner  of  snow  in  air,  or  precipitatee  in  a 
UoQid4>f  dightlf  inferior  danaity.--5ar  /aA«  Ar* 
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Air  ACCOUPLISHED  SOXVAMBUUST. — ^A  CUrioUS 

circumstance  bu  been  related  by  a  highly-bene- 
ficed  member  of  tbe  Roman  Catbolic  Cburch.  In 
the  college  where  he  was  educated  was  a  young 
seminarist  who  habitually  walked  in  his  sleep; 
and  while  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  used  to  sit 
down  to  his  desk  and  compose  the  most  eloquent 
sermons ;  scrupulously  erasing,  effacing,  or  inter- 
lining, whenever  an  incorrect  expression  had  fallen 
from  his  pen.  Though  his  eyes  were  apparently 
fixed  upon  the  paper  when  he  wrote,  it  was  clear 
that  they  exercised  no  optical  functions ;  for  he 
wrote  just  as  well  when  an  opaque  substance  was 
interposed  between  them  and  the  sheet  of  the  pa- 
|>er.  Sometimes  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove 
the  paper,  in  the  idea  that  he  would  write  upon 
the  desk  beneath.  But  it  was  observed  that  he 
instantly  discerned  the  change,  and  sought  another 
sheet  of  paper,  as  nearly  as  possible  resembling 
the  former  one.  At  other  times  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  was  substituted  by  the  bystanders  for  thf 
one  on  which  he  had  been  writing ;  in  which  case, 
on  reading  over,  as  it  were,  his  composition,^he 
was  sure  to  place  the  corrections,  suggested  by  Xtie 
perusal,  at  precisely  tbe  same  intervals  they  would 
have  occupied  in  th'e  original  sheet  of  manuscript. 
This  young  priest,  moreover,  was  an  able  musician ; 
and  was  seen  to  compose  several  pieces  of  music 
while  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  drawing  the 
lines  of  the  music  paper  for  the  purpose  with  a 
ruler  and  pen  and  ink,  and  filling  the  spaces  with 
his  notes  with  the  utmost  precision,  besides  a 
careful  adaptation  of  the  words,  in  vocal  pieces. 
On  one  occasion  the  somnambulist  dreamed  that 
he  sprang  into  a  river  to  save  a  drowning  child  ; 
and,  on  his  bed,  he  was  seen  to  imitate  the  move- 
ment of  swimming.  Seizing  the  pillow,  he  ap- 
peared to  snatch  it  from  the  waves  and  lay  it  on 
the  shore.  The  night  was  intensely  cold  ;  and  so 
severely  did  he  appear  affected  by  the  imaginary 
chill  of  the  river,  as  to  tremble  in  every  limb ;  and 
bis  state  of^cold  and  exhaustion,  when  roused,  was 
SK>  alarming,  that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  admin- 
ister wine  and  other  restoratives. — PcfyfUz*$  WoHd 
of  Wondtn, 

A  Visrr  to  Mabame  CATALANi.-^We  called 
upon  Madame  Catalani,  who  leaves  her  palazzo,  on 
Vtkt  side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  winter  months, 
to  reside  with  her  sou  Malabreque,  in  Florence. 
She  presently  made  her  appearance  with  that  vi- 
vacitv  and  captivating  manner  which  so  much 
delighted  us  in  England.    After  a  short  conversa^ 

tion  with  Madame  O ,  I  spoke  to  her  in 

English,  coupling  my  name  with  that  of  Mrs.  Lo- 
raine  Smith,  of  Leicestershire,  at  whose  house  I 
spent  a  week  with  her  36  years  ago.  The  incident 
directly  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  with  obvious 
pleasure,  she  began  to  recount  the  honors  paid  her 
on  that  occasion,  especially  a  banquet  at  Mr.  Fo- 
chin's,  of  Barkby.  8be  retains  her  English,  and 
was  pleased  to  talk  to  me  in  my  own  language.  I 
observed  that  it  was  forty  years  since  I  first  lieard 
her  at  the  Opera  in  London.  She  instantly  re- 
plied,— ^*Thirty-nine.  I  was  in  Portugal  in  1807, 
and  though  the  war  was  raging,  I  ventured  to  make 
my  way  to  England  through  France.  When  at 
Puis  I  WIS  denied  a  passport  However,  I  got  in- 
troduced to  Talleyrand,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  hand- 
ful cf  sold,  I  was  put  into  a  government  boat,  and 
ordered  to  lie  down  to  avoid  being  shot ;  and,  won- 
derAil  to  relate,  I  got  over  in  safety,  with  my  little 
boy  soven  months  old.**  Great  sospicion  was  at- 
tacliod  to  ibraignen,  who  arrirod  fttmn  tho  Conti- 


nent at  that  time.  Viotti,  I  remember,  was  ab- 
surdly ordered  out  of  the  country,  and  Kelly, 
who  was  a  manager  in  the  Opera  House,  officialljr 
announced  from  the  stage,  that  Madame  Catalani 
and  her  husband  Valabreque,  were  not  objects  of 
suspicion  to  the  government.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  vigor  of  Madame  Catalan!,  and  how  little  she 
was  altered  since  I  saw  her  at  Derby,  in  1828.  I 
paid  her  a  compliment  upon  her  good  looks. 
*<Ah,"  said  she,  *<rm  grown  old  and  ugly.**  I 
would  not  allow  it  *'  Why,  man,"  she  said,  <*  I'm 
sixty-six  ^  She  has  lost  none  of  that  commanding 
expression  which  gave  her  such  dignity  on  the 
stage.  She  is  without  a  wrinkle,  and  appears  to  bo 
no  more  than  forty.  Her  breadth  of  chest  is  still 
remarkable ;  it  was  this  that  endcywed  her  with  the 
finest  voice  that  ever  sang.  Her  speaking  voice  and 
dramatic  air  are  still  charming  and  not  in  the  least 
impaired. — Gardmer'i  SighUin  Italy, 

Turn  GsNBVA  Profxssobs.— Dr.  Malan  is  near 
seventy  and  looks  considerably  older — his  snow 
white  hair  falling  on  his  shoulders,  but  the  glance 
of  his  eye  and  m  general  manners  are  those  of  a 
man  of  sixty.  He  speaks  English  fluent]^,  and  haa 
a  very  clear,  melodious  voice,  and  rare  skill  in  sing- 
ing—as I  can  personally  testify.  Hi9  missionary 
tours  among  Roman  Catholics,  as  described  by  hiaa- 
seli;  are  most  interesting.  As  a  popular  preacher 
and  speaker  in  his  own  way,  it  is  not  probable  that 
many  excel  him. 

Prof.  Gaussen  is  about  fiAy-seven,  hot  yoachfiil 
for  that  age;  his  face  very  intelligent  and  of  a  meet 
pleasant  expression,  with  nothing  French  in  bia 
features.  If  the  impressions,  which  I  received,  are 
those  which  are  usually  madie  by  him  on  strangers; 
few  men  are  so  winnin|f ;  rarely  have  I  so  regretted 
the  obstacles  to  a  firee,  tratemal  conversation,  which 
are  interposed  by  comparative  ignorance  of  each 
other's  language.  Of  his  work  on  Theopneostv,  so 
peculiar  for  its  originality  and  acuteneas,  I  need  not 
nere  speak. 

Dr.  Merle  D*Aubigne  most  be  six  feet  two,  and 
of  large  fi^me.  His  countenance  is  massive  in  its 
featunss,  his  complexion  dark,  and  the  engraving — 
prefixed  to  the  American  reprint  of  his  Oistory  of 
the  Reformation  would  be  generally  deemed  a  flat- 
tery. As  a  resemblance,  it  is  of  little  value.  I  un- 
derstood him  to  say  in  answer  to  a  friend  aceom* 
panying  me,  that  he  had  as  yet  made  but  little  pro- 
gress in  the  5th  volume,  in  consequence  of  other  en- 
gagements. 

Stbam  Plow.— a  French  paper,'  "  La  Semaii»e," 
announces  the  invention  of  a  steam  plow,  or  rather 
a  mode  of  digging  1^  means  of  steam,  in>m  which 
great  results  are  anticipated.  The  inventor  is  a 
young  medical  man,  named  Baraff.  The  paper 
states  that  one  of  two  horse  power  was  in  operadon 
at  tbe  residence  of  the  maker,  who  was  constructing 
another  of  double  that  power.  The  machine  pro* 
ceeds  along  the  field,  and  digs  the  ground  with  the 
greatest  precision.  Two  beams,  furnished  with  five 
mattocks  each,  act  successively  upon  the  soil,  loosen- 
ing it  to  the  depth  of  12  or  15  incnes,  and  pounding 
it  as  small  as  compost.  By  using  only  one  of  tbe 
beams,  a  tillage  of  tne  usual  depth  can  be  edected. 

Tbs  Railway  Kina^-According  to  the  *' Car- 
lisle Joomal,"  my  lord,  the  railway  king,  **  has  re* 
cdved  tbe  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  fh>m  one 
of  the  German  universities."  Doctor  of  philosophy  f 
But  it  may  not  be  so  yery  inappropriate ;  MmfnA 
callsphilomhy—**  of  allow  vaaibes  the  modksl.'* 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


Alfred  Tekhtson  »  an  EiulisH  oleniy- 
man's  son.  He  was  bom  in  LiacolDsbire, 
wu  taught  Greek  anil  "  the  hnmanitieB"  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  imbibed  a  spe- 
ciee  of  poetic  mysticism  from  Shelley, 
learned  metaphysics  and  aimplioity  of  diction 
from  Wordsworth,  and  studied  poetry  from 
nature.  There  is  little  known  of  Tennyson 
personally.  All  that  can  be  said  of  him 
individually  might  be  written  upon  his 
tombstone,  and  his  epitaph  would  neither 
be  rednndant  nor  very  particnlar.  He  is 
said  to  be  of  a  retiring,  refiectiTe  disposi- 
tion, and  this  is  almost  the  only  character- 
istic of  the  man  that  joa  coold  disoover 
through  the  medinm  of  his  poetry  ;  for  yon 
might  as  well  seek  to  discover  the  peculiar 
mood  and  chief  mode  of  Shakspeare's  spirit 
in  bin  playe  as  Tennyson's  in  his  two  little 
volumes.  The  one  is  an  impersonality,  an 
abstractjoD,  with  no  material  form,  but 
^onl  enoofh  to  supply  a  legion  of  inferior 
beings  to  himself  with  viti^tty,  sensation, 
and  thonsht ;  bis  creations  tremble  on  the 
verge  of  bis  own  spiritnaltty,  and  graduate 
down  from  a  Proapero  to  a  Caliban.  You 
feel  Shakspearc  in  his  dramas,  yon  know 
him  to  be  superior  to  all  you  read,  or  all 
that  even  his  electric  thoughts,  clothed  in 
rftdiant  wo^da,  can  snggest,  bat  yon  can- 
not see  him:  he  is  too  subtle  to  begrasped 
like  a  palpable  essenee ;  he  is  too  spiritual 
to  be  seen  ;  bo  is  the  soul  that  permeates 
through  and  vivifies  the  modifications  of  his 
Vol.  XUI.  So.  III.  19 


which  loses  ita  perBonalitj  in 

the  multiplicity  of  fonns  which  it  aaaumeE. 
There  are  no  distinctive  marks  of  a  wool- 
coluber,  or  a  poacher,  or  a  second-rate 
player,  or  a  punch-quaffing  wit,  that  ponld 
make  the  shafts  of  raillery  flash  round  the 
brow  of  jolly  Ben  like  the  lightnings  of 
Jove  round  the  brow  of  uld  Titan.  There 
is  nothing  of  Shakspeare's  self,  but  the 
philosophy  of  hntnan  nature,  which  belonn 
more  or  less  to  all  men  as  well  as  to  him,  m 
all4ie  says  or  sings,  so  that  it  is  not  to  his 
writings  that  man  will  go  for  a  history  of 
his  habits.  It  is  not  in  Tennyson's  poems 
that  men  will  discover  the  great  lineamente 
of  his  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  individu- 
al human  soul  may  be  said  to  have  no  par- 
ticular aspect,  that  even  in  its  successive 
passions  and  moods  there  is  a  seeming  but 
no  real  identity  ;  still  there  is  an  individu^ 
ality  of  mind  when  in  repose — a  uniformity 
in  its  periods  of  rest  which  all  men  believe 
they  can  perceive,  and  even  this  Tenny- 
son's mind-mirror  fails  to  show  ns.  Tenny- 
son is  a  poet,  even  a  great  poet,  although 
his  productions  are  not  numerous,  and  these 

froduotions  cannot  he  said  to  be  popular, 
f  present  popularity  is  the  only  safe  pre 
sage  of  future  glory,  then  Alfred  may  not 
anticipate  the  brightening  of  his  star  in  the 
horizon  of  posterity ;  bnt  if  even  the 
"  prince  of  critics"  is  fallible,  and  the  pre- 
iceaent  of  Wordsworth  is  a  reed  worth  tba 
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leaning  on  in  faith,  then  he  may  without  ^migsonette,"  and  listening  to  the  prattle 
presumption  hope  to  emerge  from  the  dim,  'of  a  pretty  yonth  regarding  the  charms  of 
indefinite,  abysmal  region  where  flickers  the  |  a  pretty  girl ;  in  the  next  your  eyes  are 
nebulas  of  neglected  or  ostracized  genius  fixed  on  the  broad  expanse  of  a  wild  dreary 
into  a  bright  place  in  the  galaxy  of  fame,  i  world,  with  a  dull  unbroken  sterility  before 
Indeed,  the  sphere  of  Tennyson's  influence  |  you,  where  you  can  see 
is  already  steadily  widening,  and  men  are 
seeking  to  know  more  of  him,  so  it  is  likely 
that  in  this  age  of  calm  revision  and  correc- 
tion—in this  period   of  examination   and ;  ^g  ^^     ^^  ^j^i^  ^his  magician  upon  thi» 


'^Far  as  the  wild  swan  winzs.  to  where  the  sky 
Dipt  down  to  sea  and  san£." 


amendment  of  extreme  opinions  and  sen- 
tences, passed  by  a  proximate  but  now  de- 
cayed censorship,  he  may  assume  his  true 
position  at  the  poetical  roundtable.  His 
literary  career  has  been  a  counterpart  of 
his  own^-quiet  and  unassuming  as  regards 
the  author,  but,  like  his  own  passion-paint- 
ing, as  relates  to  the  worla  of  criticism, 
torn  and  fondled  between  extremes. 
;  In  1831,  his  first  offering  was  laid  upon 
the  altar  of  his  country's  poetic  genius ; 
and  while  it  was  savagely  mangled  by  some 
of  the  fieroe  tribunes  of  the  republic  of 
letters  as  a  rescript  of  the  puerilities  and 
absurdities  of  a  presumptuous,  would-be- 
xnvstical  boy-dreamer,  otners  exalted  it  to 
a  nigh  place  in  their  veneration.  To  his 
first  volume  succeeded  a  second,  not  larger 
in  dimensions  than  its  predecessor,  and 
possessing  less  of  the  properties  of  style 
and  thought.  This  production,  even  the 
small  but  zealous  coteries  of  Tennyson's 
admirers  were  forced  to  admit,  exhibited 
less  poetic  excellence  than  his  first ;  and  the 
revision  and  weeding  of  his  two  books  for  a 
third  edition,  in  1843,  showed  that  the  poet 
himself  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  his 
friends.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  this 


dull,  ideal  region  of  his  darker  mood,  and 
behold 

"  The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 
With  shadow  streaks  of  rain/* 

you  imbibe  a  dreamy  sense  of  agony  from 
the  earnestness  of  his  temper ;  your  heart 
grows  cold  as  you  look  through  the  dim  aiid 
lurid  vista  which  he  opens  to  your  vision,, 
and  nightmare  seems  to  ride  upon  your 
strangled  sleep  as  his  intense,  too  real  land- 
scape hangs  like  a  changeless  drcumstanoe 
upon  your  eyes.  When  you  are  attempting 
to  rouse  yourself  to  wrestle  with  the  power, 
however,  that  raised  this  dismal  picture  in 
the  phantasmagoria  of  your  soul,- behold  he 
changes  the  scene : —  ^ 

"  And  one,  an  English  home— grey  twilight  pour'd 

On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees 
Softer  than  sleep— all  things  in  order  stored — 

A  haunt  of  ancient  peace," 

rises,  like  a  dream  of  the  spirit-land,  before 
your  enraptured  sense  of  inward  sight.  Yoa 
roam  in  restless  wonder  with  this  mighty 
painter,  who  combines  the  distinctive  pal- 
pable power  of  individualizing  and  group- 


censorship  over  himself,  however,  he  was ,  ing  possessed  by  Raphael,  the  grandeur  of 
too  severe,  as  he  expelled  with  the  huge '  M.   Angelo,  and  the  richness  of  Titian's 


**  krakens"of  his  distempered  fancy  the  mild 
and  lovely  *'  syrens"  of  his  better  dreams — 
an  indiscriminateness  of  expulsion  which 
his  admirers  regret  and  his  friends  condemn. 
Tennyson  we  conceive  to  be  excellent  in 
all  the  forms  of  poetry — in  the  descriptive, 
enthusiastic,  dramatic,  and  reflective.  His 
verse  is  generally  as  soft  and  mellifluous  as 
the  sweet-singing  waters  of  Paradise  ;  it  is 
a  form  of  song  with  heart-chords  that  can 
thrill  in  the  wild  delirium  of  passion,  trem- 
ble amidst  the  doubts  and  fears  of  a  morbid, 
half^-misanthropic  scepticism,  or  enunciate 
strains  of  gentlest  love.  In  description  he 
ranges  from  an  extreme  minuteness  and 
precision  that  may  appear  finical  and  feeble, 
to  a  grandeur  and  power  that  inspire  the 
listener  with  awe.  You  are  at  one  moment 
lookiiig  with  him  into  a  **  long  green  box  of 


vehicle,  together  with  the  softness  of  Claude, 
through  all  gradations  and  changes  of 
nature's  aspects.  You  are  with  him  in  the 
soft  twilight-haunted  chambers  of  hia 
father's  parsonage,  or  you  are  scanning  with 
the  wonder  of  Vathek  the  thousand- 
throned  hall  of  Eblis,  and  he  is  at  home 
in  them  all.  In  richness  and  profusion  of 
metaphor,  in  a  full  luxuriant  amplitude  of 
descriptive  imagery,  perhaps  Coleridge 
alone  surpassed  him,  as  he  hardly  exoeb 
him  even  in  the  soft  musical  cadence  of  his 
numbers.  Tennyson  has  been  a  poet  since 
his  earliest  years ;  he  has  fed  since  earliest 
boyhood  upon  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
that  observation  ooola  lay  before  his  ken, 
and  he  has  revolved  all  the  images  and  aa- 
peots  of  tilings  in  his  idealiir,  fanoy,  and 
leaaotti  nntil  ae  his  made  them  partaof 
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himself;  there  is  a  eonfident  abandonment 
in  his  fancy  that  takes  captive  the  spirit  of 
his  auditor,  and  rednces  it  to  his  own  mood, 
when  he  gets  abroad  to  the  wold  or  vallej. 
Yon  feel  that  every  blade  of  grass  and 
every  flower  is  known  to  him,  and  that  the 
voices  of  the  winds,  and  trees,  and  pnrling 
brooks,  and  sobbing  streams,  are  all  familiar 
to  his  ear  as  the  laogh  of  the  *'  airy  fairy 
Lilian." 

Critics  have  been  almost  universally 
agreed  upon  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his 
**  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights." 
They  are  indeed  a  poetic  dream  of  beauty, 
whose  elements,  like  ore  of  gold,  have  lain 
refining  in  the  crucible  of  a  soul  familiar 
with  beauty^s  quintessence,  until  they  have 
resolved  themselves  into  the  symmetry,  con- 
sistency, and  melody  of  an  almost  perfect 
poem.     It  was 

"  When  the  breease  of  a  joyflil  dawn  UeV  free 
In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy," 

that  the  germ  of  this  exquisite  orient  spec- 
tacle implanted  itself  in  his  memory ;  and 
no  sooner  do  we  step  into  the  shallop  with 
him,  which  rides  upon  the  fragrant,  glisten- 
ing deeps,  over  which  hang  the  low  and 
bloomed  foliage  of  the  groves  of  his  recol- 
lections, than  the  '^  tide  of  time"  flows  back 
with  us,  and  away  we  are  borne  again  to 
the  "  sheeny  summer  mom"  of  youth,  on 
which  we  used  to  sit  enraptured  amidst  the 
gem-dad  groves  of  Aladdin.  The  golden 
prime  of  good  Haroun  Alraschid  rises  like 
a  galaxy  of  suns  before  our  vision,  and  on- 
ward we  float  with  the  poet, 

"  By  Bagdat*8  shrines  of  fretted  gold," 
High-wailed  gardens  green  and  old," 

eleaving  with  the  prow  of  the  shallop, 
which  sparkles  like  a  thousand  prisms,  with 
colors  as  bright  as  the  plumes  of  the  pea- 
cock, ^'  the  citron  shadows  in  the  blue  ;"  we 
pass  with  a  whirl  through  folded  doors  flung 
open  for  our  admission  ;  we  bathe  ourselves 
in  the  rays  of  the  gold-reflcctod  light  that 
falls  with  a  dim,  luxurious,  mellow  radiance 
on  the  broidered  sofas  that  ranged  on  either 
side  along  the  walls  of  that  gorgeous  palace 
whose  grandeur  was  only  fit  for,  and  com- 
mensurate with,  the  '^goodly  time,"  the 
golden  prime  of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
Never  did  Mussulman,  amidst  the  luxury 
»nd  languor  of  the  harem  of  harems,  and 
snrrounoed  by  aU  the  attributes  of  the 
East — ^with  eastern  odors,  and  sunshine, 
and  magio,  and    beauty-rdream  sach  a 


dream  of  Paradise  as  does  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, or  people  it  with  such  a  houri  as  she 
— but  let  the  poet  describe  her :  it  ,were 
almost  profanation  for  other  to  attempt 
it— 

«♦  Th«n  stole  I  up,  and  trancedly 
Gazed  on  the  Persiaa  girl  alone. 
Serene  with  argent -lidded  e3res 
Amorous,  and  lashes  like  to  rays 
Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 
Tress'd  with  redolent  ebony, 
In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl, 
Flowing  beneath  her  rose-hued  zone  ; 
The  sweetest  lady  of  the  time. 
Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Tennyson^s  ideal  of  woman  is  almost  Shak- 
spearian.  It  is  a  chaste  and  ethereal  concep- 
tion, such  as  we  would  suppose  to  germi- 
nate in  the  imagination  of  one  who  had  a 
dim  traditional  idea  of  Milton's  Eve  in  her 
conditions  of  purity  and  sin.  ^His  women 
are  as  beautiful  as  Byron's,  with  less  of 
dross  about  them.  They  are  outlined  with 
a  free  yet  delicate  pencil ;  you  can  perceive 
the  very  bend  of  their  soft  feminine  forms, 
as,  sitting  amongst  roses,  lilies,  and  deli- 
cate carnations,  they  turn  their  large  swim- 
ming eyes  upon  their  worshipper,  nor  chide 
him  that  '^  he  gazes  too  fondly  on  eaoh 
face."  Each  of  his  women  may  be  termed 
an  articulation  in  the  anatomy  of  love  ;  one 
might  almost  construct  a  complete  econo- 
my of  the  passion,  from  its  dawn  to  its 
death,  by  studying  the  Clarabels,  Lilians, 
Marianas,  Isabels,  and  (Enones  of  his  fan- 
cy, and  observing  the  phenomena  of  the 
^^  consuming  fire"  in  the  spirits  of  each. 

*'  Airy,  faiij  Lilian, 
Flitltne,  fairy  Lilian, 
When  I  ask  her  if  she  loves  me, 
Claps  her  tiny  hands  above  me, 

LAUghing  all  she  can ; 
SheMl  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me, 

Cruel,  little  Lilian." 

Portia  does  not  more  distinctly  draw  her 
own  portrait,  and  at  the  same  time  give  ns 
an  insight  into  her  mind,  where  woman's 
wit  and  woman's  tenderness  combine,  when 
she  declares, ,"  My  little  body  is  Aweary  of 
this  great  world,"  than  does  Tennyson  in 
these  few  glowing  words,  cut  out  from  the 
elements  that  store  the  studio  of  his  imagi- 
nation, a  palpable,  rosy-cheeked,  beautify 
"  airy  fairy"  girl.  You  see  her  little  feet, 
that  scarce  could  crush  the  rose,  and  from 
the  pressure  of  which  the  resilient  daisy 
would  raise  its  dew-crowned  head  and  smiM 
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again:  yon  Bee  her  flitting  like  another 
Ariel  round  the  young  boy-hard,  and  you 
listen  to  hear  the  tinkle  of  silver  bells 
chiming  to  the  music  of  her  footfalls  ;  but 
instead,  you  hear  her  clap  her  tiny  hands, 
and  laugh  in  the  unrestrained  joyousness  of 
a  girlhood  that  has  known  no  sorrow.  And 
this  Lilian,  you  may  perceive,  has  wit,  and, 
what  is  more,  she  has  capacities  for  deep 
and  eternal  love ; 

*<  When  my  passion  seeks 

Pleasance  in  love-sighs, 
She»  looking  through  and  through  me, 
Thoroughly  to  undo  me. 

Smiling  never  speaks." 

Why  does  she  not  speak  ?  are  an  undistin- 
guishable  throng  of  feelings,  subdued  and 
cherished  long,  crowding  from  the  deep 
fountains  of  her  heart  into  her  voice  and 
eyes  ?  And  doubts,  too  ;  for  she  is  not  yet 
into  the  vortex  of  love  ;  perhaps  doubts  im- 
pel her  to  look 

"  So  innocent — arch,  so  canning— simple, 
From  beneath  her  gather'd  wimple, 
Glancing  with  black-beaded  eyes 
Till  the  lightning  laughter's  dimple 
The  baby-Toses  in  her  cheeks ; 
Then  away  she  flies." 

The  sunshine  of  this  ''  May"  Lilian's  spring 
of  life  has  never  known  a  cloud ;  the  song 
of  '^  Pan,  knit  with  the  graces  and  the 
hours  in  dance,"  has  ever  found  an  echo  in 
her  young,  fresh,  crystalline  spirit ;  and 
however  "  gaiety  without  eclipse"  may 
weary  a  young  transcendentalist  lover,  Lilian 
will  laugh  until  she  feels  the  first  agony  of 
sorrow ;  and  then  we  are  mistaken  in  her 
nature  if  the  shadows  of  deep  and  consum- 
ing thoughts  will  not  flit  across  her  pale 
transparent  brow,  to  reveal  how  strongly  she 
can  feel,  as  well  as  rejoice. 

Amongst  the  most  popular  of  Tennyson's 
poems,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
his  pictures,  is  his.  ^^  Mariana  in  the  Moated 
Grange."  There  is  not  in  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  literature  a  more  beautiful  illustra- 
tion perhaps  of  the  process  of  poetical  ac- 
cretion than  18  this  sense-satisfying  system 
of  delineations ;  for  it  is  not  one  excellence 
placed  amongst  many  subdued,  ill-executed 
crudities,  wmoh  it  is  expected  to  eclipse, 
aod  whose  blemishes^  it  is  anticipated,  will 
enhance  by  contrast  its  own  beauties ;  but 
it  is  a  picture  perfect  in  outline,  filling  up, 
tone,  keeping,  and  execution.  The  words 
from  Shakspeare's ''  Measure  for  Measure," 
of  ''  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,"  to 
flpeak   pbynolpgicallyy   is   the  oorpusole 


which,  in  the  womb  of  the  poet's  fancy, 
grew  particle  by  particle  into  a  complete  or- 
ganization of  female  loveliness,  framed  in 
every  circumstance  of  life's  and  love's  cold 
sorrow.  She  is  the  sister  of  that  wealthy, 
honored  Frederick,  whom  the  cold,  calcu- 
lating, selfish  Angelo  wooed  and  won,  when 
she  was  in  the  full  flush  of  her  charms,  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  of  wealth-bring- 
ing circumstances  ;  she  is  the  sister  of  that 
Frederick  who  perished  at  the  sea,  when 
the  argosie  went  down  that  bore  his  sister's 
nuptial  dowry ;  and  she  is  the  deserted  of 
that  same  Angelo  who  lavished  so  much  of 
his  love  upon  her  gold  that  he  had  none  for 
her.  From  these  suggestive  words,  utter- 
ed by  the  Duke—"  At  the  moated  grange 
resides  this  dejected  Mariana" — ^Tennyson 
creates  a  scene  of  dull  desolation,  which  the 
mind  becomes  drowsy  in  contemplating.  A 
woman,  forsaken  of  the  man  she  loved  and 
still  loves,  stands  listlessly  looking  from 
her  casement  across  the  ^^  blooming  flats." 
She  does  not  look  to  mark  his  coming.  Her 
eye  used  to  light  his  path,  like  Hero's  torch, 
and  it  grew  brighter  as  he  approached ;  but 
it  is  only  from  habit,  or  from  a  hidden,  un- 
I  revealed  impulse  that  she  approaches  her 
window  now.  She  is  dejected ;  and  how 
finely  in  keeping  with  that  dejection,  how 
true  to  the  philosophy  of  sympathy,  is  the 
decay  of  those  surrounding  objects  which 
when  her  heart  was  fresh  and  green,  were 
trim,  and  neat,  and  full  of  her  soul -reflect- 
ed beauty  !  The  flower-'))lots  no  longer 
tended  by  her  tender  care  and  sunned  in 
her  smiles,  are  ^'  crusted  by  blackest  moss ;" 
the  peach-trees — sure  mark  of  desertion — 
hang  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  the  rusty 
nails  drop  from  the  walls  of  the  crumbling 
tenement,  whose  rotten  thatch  moulders 
from  the  broken  roof.  Ah  !  it  was  onoe  a 
pleasant  home ;  when  her  mother  bustled 
through  the  rooms ;  when  her  father  sat  at 
this  very  casement,  and,  gazing  on  the  set- 
ting sun,  circled  her  waist  with  his  strong 
arm ;  when  her  youns,  buoyant  brother 
climbed  that  poplar  whose  trunk  is  now 
^'  all  silver  green,  with  gnarled  bark,"  and 
shook  its  branches,  as  he  laughed,  and 
shouted  ^'  Mariana !"  She  sees  these  faces 
again :  these  old  familiar  faces  rise  in  the 
vista  of  her  memory,  and  flit  before  her 
sight;  she  hears  their  voices  awake  with 
the  night-wail  of  the  wind,  and  whisper 
recollections  of  youth's  holy  loves ;  but  she 
retains  neither  the  memories  of  youth  nor 
love:  her  sotd  is  full  of  one  thought,  one 
oorroding  agony :  ^ 
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"  •  The'night  is  dreary": 
He  Cometh  not,'  she  said. 
She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  T  " 

All  our  sympathies  are  won  from  ns  by  a 
strong  yet  sad  necessity,  as  we  gaze  upon 
this  lonely  woman  through  the  speculum 
which  Tennyson  holds  up  to  our  senses. 
Her  beauty ;  her  desolateness  of  condition 
and  heart ;  the  dreary,  bleak  silence  of  the 
scene  in  which  she  resides ;  the  half-cher- 
ished recollections  that  would  fain  rise 
with  the  vibrations  of  her  sighs  and  reflect 
themselves  in  her  tears,  but  which  vanish 
in  the  soul-absorbing,  melancholy  cadence 
of  that  sweet,  low-toned,  sorrow-stricken 
overture  ; — all  these  electric  agencies  of 
sympathy  operate  so  powerfully  upon  the 
sensitive  heart,  that  we  are  almost  impelled 
to  declare  that  this  is  no  aocreative  vision, 
no  child  of  imagination,  no  skilful  combina- 
tion of  analogies,  but  a  too  sad,  too  vivid 
reality. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  of  high  art  is  this  same 
power  of  sympathy  which  Tennyson  so  emi- 
nently possesses.  He  loses  himself  in  his 
subject,  and  thus,  in  some  intangible  form 
of  beauty,  gains  admission  to  the  heart  and 
sympathy  of  his  sympathetic  auditor.  Was 
it  the  ^'  Isabella"  of  Shakspeare  that  his 
fimcj  dissociated  from  the  relations 
amongst  whom  the  **  sweet  singer  of  Avon" 
placed  her,  and  idealized,  in  tints  as  soft 
and  beautiful  as  those  of  Murillo,  into  the 
flowing  individuality  which  he  calls  "  Isa- 
bel ?"  She  is  only  the  meet  companion  of 
a  poet  this  Isabel ;  and  not  of  a  poet  who 
has  an  equipoise  of  "  dirt  and  deity,"  but 
of  a  transcendentalist.  It  was  not  meant 
that  such  an  one  as  she  should  listen  to  the 
ribald  jests  of  Lucio,  or  to  the  coward 
oravings  of  the  licentious  Claudio  ;  but  we 
feel  that  '<  Isabella"  or  «'  Isabel,"  is  in 
proper  society  when  she  has  become  for  a 
season  one  of  the  dream-goddesses  of  Al^ 
fred  Tennyson. 

There  is  one  essential,  identical  element 
in  Tennyson's  pictures  of  women,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  them  all  that 
the  true  or  beautiful  bears  to  poetry ;  it 
is  indeed  the  poetry  of  his  women  varying 
only  in  its  aspects,  not  in  its  essence,  and 
that  is  beauty.  ^^  Madeline,"  who  ranges 
through  light  and  shadow,  '^  darting  sud- 
den glances  sweet  and  strange,"  and  luxu- 
riating in 

"  Delicious  spites  and  darling  angers, 
And  airy  forms  of  flitting  change," 


is  the  same  spirit  of  beauty  which  he  im- 
parts to  the  frame  of  '^  Cleopatra,''  that 

**  Clueen  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes, 
Who  govem'd  men  with  change." 

His  '^  Margaret,"  dressed  with  a  Trojan 
maiden's  robes,  and  roused  to  a  highly 
dramatic  state  of  passion,  might  easily  pass 
for  the  twin-sister  of  "  CEnone."  Tenny- 
son's mind  is  haunted  with  visions  of  beau- 
tiful women ;  and  they  would  seem  to  us 
not  to  be  at  home  save  in  the  elysium  which 
his  glowing  imagination  has  painted  for 
them.  His ''  gardener's  daughter"  lives  in 
a  paradise  of  roses,  as  beautiful  as  are  the 
shades  where  the  ^'  Fair  Rosamond ''  and 
^^  Jepthah's  daughter"  flit  about  in  their 
disembodied  loveliness;  yet  they  are  all 
women,  although  refined  and  elevated  to  a 
kinship  with  the  poet's  mind.  ''  Dora"  is 
one  of  Miss  Mitford's  beautiful  little  tales 
rendered  in  blank  verse ;  perhaps  the  prose 
version  of  the  story  is  the  more  ornamental. 
There  are  two  instances,  however,  in  which 
he  gives  us  glances  of  women,  which  we 
would  specially  notice — they  are  so  true  to 
what  woman  is,  if  his  other  pictures  are 
only  visions  of  what  she  should  or  might 
be.  The  one  is  of  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere,"  the  other  is  of  '*  Cousin  Amy"  in 
^ '  Locksley  Hall. "  We  feel  something  like 
a  proud  sense  of  Tennyson's  manliness  in 
looking  with  him  at  the  former  ;  we  trem- 
ble with  him  as  he  repeats  a  few  bitter  but 
prophetic  words  regarding  the  latter. 
"  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere"  will  never 
break  a  heart  like  his ;  for,  like  Scott's 
"  Lila,"  she  is  merely  a  "  lady" — a  cold, 
soulless,  aristocratic  damsel,  like  one  of  her 
forefathers'  devices  wrought  iA  china.  She 
would  kill  a  world  of  plebeian  men  with  the 
sound  of  her  name,  if  she  could ;  but  what 
effect  could  this  one  phonetic  attribute  have 
upon  the  heart  of  him  who  can  say — 

"  Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  Ton  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good : 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood  T* 

So  say  we ;  and  if  Tennyson  had  pro- 
claimed more  cognate  truths  in  this  same 
strain,  the  wojld  would  not  only  have  been 
the  more  beautiful  but  better  on  his  ac- 
count. It  would  be  well  if  the  "Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Veres"  of  this  land  would 
take  the  following  ji&sson  to  heart ;  and  it 
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is  a  pity  that  Alfred  Tennyson  had  not  inr 
fused  more  of  the  didactic  element  into  his 
strains : 

"  Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vcw, 

If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate, 

Nor  any  poor  upoD  your  lands  ? 
Oh  !  teach  the  orpnan'boy  to  read, 

Or  teach  the  orphan  girl  to  sew ; 
Pray  heaven  for  a  human  heart. 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go !" 

"  Locksley  Hall"  is  one  of  those  combi- 
nations of  the  mystioal,  the  beautiful,  the 
true,  and  the  passionately  ironical,  which, 
from  its  internal  contrasts,  becomes  abetter 
remembered  whole.  M.  Michelet  could 
write  a  Yolume  of  philosophy  upon  the  fol- 
lowing propoRitions.: 

"Aa  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is:  thou  art  ^lated 
with  a  clown. 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  wHl  have  weight 
todrag  thee  down/' 

How  true !  This  is  poetry ;  for  it  sug- 
gests a  long  train  of  thoughts — of  the  fall 
of  a  superior  nature  to  the  condition  of  one 
which  is  brutal,  but  which  will  be  dominant 
because  it  is  man's.  Woman,  if  she  asso- 
ciates much  with  a  man,  assimilates  to  him ; 
it  is  her  nature  to  be  moulded  in  conform- 
ity with  what,  by  a  moral  necessity,  be- 
comes her  ideal  of  strength.  ^'  To  wish 
and  think  as  man  does,  to  act  and  suffer 
with  him,"  is  marriage  ;  and  Amy,  as  cer- 
tainly as  Tennyson  has  said  it,  will  become 
as  gross  as  the  clown  whose  love  vibrates 
between  a  horse,  a  hound,  and  woman. 

It  were  almost  supererogatory  to  say  that 
Tennyson  is  an  original  poet.  This  fact 
has  been  often  repeated,  yet  we  think  that 
we  can  trace  resemblances  in  his  poems  to 
many  of  his  predecessors.  In  his  ballad  of 
'^  Oriana,"  and  it  is  a  powerful  one,  there 
is  much  of  the  distinct,  sonorous  echo  of 
Campbell's  "  Hohenlindien."  The  imagery 
is  as  palpable,  the  verse,  if  it  wanted  the 
second  last  repeat  of  ^'  Oriana,"  as  free. 
There  are  touches  of  Keats,  Coleridge,  and 
Wordsworth  in  his  pictures,  but  so  slight 
that  you  see  they  are  half  tints  which  have 
been  acquired  from  reading  and  not  from 
study.  Tennyson's  style  is  English ;  in- 
deed his  lanffuage  is  as  much,  so  as  Cob- 
bett's;  but  it  is  almost  unpardonable  of 
the  poet,  when  commentators  and  modern 
editors  are  translating  the  obsolete  words 
and  phrases  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  should 
dim  the  light  of  his  meaning,  or  break  the 
eyen  tenor  of  our  sympathy  with  hlm|  by 


recalling  from  disuse  words  which  are  only 
known  to  the  antiquarian  etymologist,  and 
which  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to 
confine  him  to  the  few  who  have  leisure  to 
rest  'with  him  at  his  pauses. 

Tennyson's  morbid,  changing,  doubting, 
unsatisfied  spirit,  which  he  so  finely  allego- 
rizes in  his  "  Palace  of  Art,"  with  its  pa»- 
sionaie  love  of  the  ^'  good  and  true"  and 
its  fine  capacities  for  a  Joshua-like  positipn 
in  the  van  of  progressive  man,  has  been  con* 
tent  to  take  refuge  from  its  own  vague  hy- 
pochondriac sorrows  in  the  past.  He  suf*- 
fers  and  he  is  dissatisfied ;  he  creates  a  re- 
gion in  which  his  own  soul  may  dwell,  and 
he  keeps  himself  from  contact  with  man,  ia 
order  that  he  may  live  and  suffer  in  this 
egotistical  ideal  world  of  his.  But  poets, 
of  all  men,  do  not  live  for  themselves; 
they  rule  the  world  whether  they  will  or  no. 
They  may  see  far  beyond  the  present  kea 
of  other  men,  and  may  speak  so  unintelli- 
gibly that  they  will  for  a  time  be  set  aside 
and  neglected  ;  but,  if  they  have  discovered 
one  phase  more  of  truth,  they  will  yet 
operate  upon  the  living  mind ;  for  human- 
ity requires  all  forms  of  truth  and  beauty, 
and  the  original  poet  must,  although  his 
body  has  gone  away,  reign  over  at  some 
time  the  intellectual  and  consequently  the 
bodily  world. 

Tennyson's  young,  fresh  muse  was  nursed 
in  a  time  of  fierce  human  action.  The 
world  had  reached  one  of  its  elimaoterios* 
The  people  were  "  aweary,  aweary,"  but, 
instead  of  wishing  that  they  were  dead, 
they  panted  for  more  light,  and  a  more 
spiritual  life,  when  he  appeared  upon  the 
stage  of  thought.  His  poems,  however, 
hardly  allude  to  the  era  of  their  birth,  and 
they  certainly  are  not  colored  with  the 
light  of  that  era.  He  suffers,  and  he  knows 
that  106  suffer ;  but  he  only  develops  him- 
self in  the  spasmodic  throes  of  his  doubt, 
or  in  the  mnemonioal  glory  of  his  inno- 
cence; he  does  not  speak  to  us  in  the 
language  of  sympathy,  and  of  hope.  He 
is  indeed  what  George  Gilfillan  oalls  Urn— 
an  *'  artist,  but  no  prophet." 

Genius  is  a  rare  gift,  and  it  is  given  to 
man  for  a  high  and  holy  purpose ;  it  will 
shine  of  its  own  native  lustre,  and  it  will 
illumine  all  who  reoognise  it ;  but  it  de- 
pends upon  its  possessor  whether  it  will  be 
expended  in  phantasmagoric  displays  that 
merely  minister  to  the  senses  and  the  edu- 
cated imagination,  or  whether  it  will  glide 
before  man  like  the  pillar  of  fire,  leading 
him  on  towards  a  new  region  of  life.    The 
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poet  hM  his  miarion  to  perfoim  as  well  as 
the  more  prosy  portion  of  his  brother  men ; 
he  has  duties  devolving  on  him,  and  he  is 
re^onsible  for  the  performance  or  intro- 
mission of  those  duties.     If  the  impulse  of 
the  world  is  forward,  he  is  the  first  to  feel 
and  kjiow  so  ;  for  that  impulse  was  bom 
at  some  former  time  of  a  poet,  and  the 
liviag  one  intuitively  recognises  his  depart- 
ed brother's  voice.    He   has  no   excuse, 
therefore,  for  expending  his  precious  hours, 
his  glowing  thoughts,  and  his  sweet-toned 
voice,  in  painting  the  hues  of  the  peacock's 
tail,  or  in  contemplating  the  variations  of 
those  hues,  while  the  poor  bird  suffers  and 
cries  to  him,  the  man  of  thought,  for  sym- 
pathy and  aid.     We  have  h^  enough  of 
the  past ;  we  have  had  enough  of  descrip- 
tion, and  passion,  and  cold  reflection ;  we 
now  want  sympathy,  and  hope,  and  direc- 
tion.    Alfred  Tennyson  was  bom  and  lives 
^i  a  time  when  men  are  shouting  in  the 


time!"    He  might  have  been  the  herald  of 
A  new  era ;    the  prophet-preacher  of    a 
<<good  time  coming."    He  has  a  right  ap- 
preciation of  human  nature  ;  knows  man  to* 
be  what  nature  says  he  is.     Conventional 
titles  are  not  so  high  in  his  estimation  as 
that  of  man.     But  he  wanted  courage  to 
become  a  teacher,  and  left  to  far  less  capa- 
ble men  the  direction  of  the  mind  of  the 
masses.     He  rests  upon  the  downy  couch  of 
Us  study,  with  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  to  assist  in  preserving 
his   dream-langwir ;  and  the  images  of  an 
elegant  but  too  ethereal  fancy  flit  round  his 
brow.     He  is  content  to  be  styled  ''  Ten- 
nyson, the  star  of  the  new  poetic  era ;"  we 
had  raither  that  he  had  chosen,  with  his  fine 
genius  and  magic  song,  to  have  been  ^'  Ten- 
nyson, the  poet  of  a  new  and  better  moral 
"     He  has  capacities  for  such  a  posl- 


why  should  life  all  labor  be  .^"  and  the 

prophet,  inspired  by  the  Infinite,  did  not 
answer  them  with  contemptuous  hopeless 
moralizings,  such  as 

**  Bat  pamper  not  a  hasty  time, 
Nor  feed  with  crude  imaginingQ 
Thfe  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings, 
That  every  sophister  can  lime.'' 

He  sympathized  with  his  people,  and,  leav- 
ing the  land  of  his  exile  and  seclusion,  he 
came  and  wept  with  and  encouraged  them. 
Why  does  not  Alfred  Tennyson  leave  the 
Midian  of  his  retirement  to  point  the  peo- 
ple's way  to  the  coming  Canaan  ?  What 
does  he  mean  when  he  says, 

^  Nor  toil  for  title,  place,  or  touch  ( 
Of  pension  r 

Wc  wish  he  had  been  more  literal  and  less 
abstract ;  we  wish  he  had  toiled  for  his  kind 
with  the  same  success  with  which  he  has 


wilderness  of  the  world,  '^  Oh,  for  a  better  clog  up  the  shapeless  ores  of  poetry  and 


fashioned  them  into  a  diadem  of  exceeding 
beauty.  Long  may  he  live,  however,  ana 
wider  may  hi^fame  spread  !  We  are  not 
singular  in  believing  him  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  poets. 


What  maizes  marriagxs  uhhafpt.— Let  it 
be  remembered  that  marriage  is  the  metempsycho- 
sis of  women ;  that  it  turns  them  into  mfierent 
creatures  from  what  they  were  before.  LivelineH 
in  the  eirl  may  have  been  mistaken  for  ^ood  tem- 
per— ^the  little  pervicacity  which  at  first  is  attrac- 
tively prdvoking,  at  last  provokes  without  its 
attractivenets  ;  negligence  of  order  and  propriety, 
of  duties  and  civilities,  long  endured,  often  depre* 
cated,  ceases  to  be  tolerable,  when  children  grow 
up  and  are  in  danger  of  following  the  example. 
It  often  happens,  that  if  a  man  unhappy  in  the 
married  state  were  to  disclose  the  manifold  causes 


of  his  tmeasiness,  tbe^  would  be  found,  bv  those 

who  were  beyond  their  influence,  to  beof^ucha 

iion,  and  he  knows  that  he  has ;  "but,  I  nature  as  rather  to  excite  derision  than  sympathy. 


sickening  of  a  vague  disease,"  he  is  too 
tremulous  to  attempt  to  preach.  He  tells 
OS  that 

**  Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease : 
We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees, 
All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul." 

We  know  this ;  this  is  true.  Tell  us,  Al- 
fred Tennyson,  if  thou  knowest,  or  ask  thy 
master,  Thomas  Carlyle,  to  tell  us  our  des- 
tiny. The  Hebrew  prophet  led  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  a  Goshen  of  slavery  and 
toil  to  a  better  land ;  the  children  of  Jacob 
cried,  like  thy  <'  Lotos-Eaters,"    "  Ah  ! 


The  waters  of  bitterness  do  not  fall  on  his  head  m 
a  cataract,  but  through  a  cullander ;  oney'however, 
like  the  vases  of  the  Danaides,  perforated  only  for 
replenishment.  We  know  scarcely  the  vestibule  of 
a  house  of  which  we  fancy  we  have  penetrated  into 
all  the  corners.  We  know  not  how  grievously  a 
man  may  have  suffered,  long  before  the  calumnies 
of  the  world  befell  him  as  he  reluctantly  left  his 
house-door  There  are  women  from  whom  inces- 
want  tears  of  anger  swell  forth  at  imaginary 
wrongs ;  but  of  contrition  for  their  own  delinquen* 
cies  not  one. —  Wmiter  Savagt  Landor. 

Very  Trite. — We  should  not  preach  so  much  to 
people;  we  should  give  them  an  interest  in  life-^ 
something  to  love,  something  to  live  for ;  we 
should,  if  possible,  make  them  happy*  or  put  them 
on  the  way  to  happiness — ^thenrthey  would  unques- 
tionably become  good 
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KosMos,  the  adornment,  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement, the  ideal  beauty,  harmony,  and 
grace,  of  the  universe  !  Is  there  or  is  there 
not  in  the  mind  of  a  man  a  conception 
answering  to  these  magnificent,  these  magi- 
cal words }  Is  their  sound  an  empty  clang, 
a  hollow  ringing  in  our  ears,  or  does  it  stir 
up  in  the  depths  of  our  inward  being  a 
sentiment  of  something  interwoyen  in  our 
nature  of  which  we  cannot  divest  ourselves, 
and  which  thrills  within  us  as  in  answer  to 
a  spell  whispering  more  than  words  can  in- 
terpret ^  Is  this  wondrous  world  of  matter 
and  of  thought,  of  object  and  of  subject,  of 
blind  force  and  of  moral  relation,  a  one 
indivisible  and  complete  whole,  or  a  mere 
fra^entary  assemblage  of  parts,  having  to 
each  other  no  inherent  primordial  relations  ^ 
If  the  former,  contradiction  and  ultimate 
discordance  can  have  no  place.  All  that  is 
to  us  enigmatical  mu$t  have  its  solution, 
however  hidden  for  a  while  the  word  which 
resolves  the  riddle.  All  that  shocks  us  as 
irreconcilable,  must  admit  of  satisfactory 
interpretation  could  we  read  the  character 
of  the  writing  with  ease  and  fluency.  If 
the  latter,  Chaos  is  a  reality.  Polytheism  a 
truth  ;  since  arbitrary,  self-existent,  and  in- 
dependent Powers  must,  on  that  view  of 
the  subject,  agitate,  without  end  and  with- 
out hope  of  final  prevalence,  the  field  of 
Being. 

It  is  something  to  have  put  the  question 
in  this  form,  uncomplicated  with  the  idea 
of  responsibility  for  its  answer  to  any  tri- 
bunal but  that  of  the  pure  reason  and  the 
inborn  feeling.  So  put,  we  might  well 
leave  it  to  be  decided  by  the  acclamation 
of  the  human  race,  were  it  not  for  the 
healthful  and  invigoratiug  exercise  of  our 
faculties,  and  the  rich  enjoyment  it  affords 
to  pass  before  us  in  review  those  grand 
features  in  the  constitution  of  the  frame  of 
Nature  which  render  the  conclusion  irre- 
sistible, and  invest  it  with  the  character  of 
a  demonstrated  truth  rather  than  that  of  an 
admitted  opinion. 


It  18  true  that '  to  grasp,  as  by  a  single 
mental  effort — to  embody  and  realise  to 
our  conceptions  the  Unity  of  Nature — to 
soar  so  high  as  to  perceive  its  completenesB, 
and  enjoy  the  fulness  of  its  harmony,  is 
given  neither  to  Man  nor  to  Angel.  The 
feebleness  and  limitation  of  our  facalties 
repress  such  longings  as  presumptnous,  and 
forbid  such  flights  as  impracticable.  Yet 
to  spring  a  little  way  alofb — ^to  earol  for  a 
while  in  bright  and  sunny  regions — ^to  open 
out  around  us,  at  all  events,  yiews  commen- 
surate with  our  extent  of  vision — ^to  rise  to 
the  level  of  our  strength,  and,  if  we  must 
sink  again,  to  sink,  not  e^austed  but  exer- 
cised— not  dulled  in  spirit  but  cheered  in 
heart, — such  may  be  the  contented  and 
happy  lot  of  him  who  can  repose  with  equal 
confidence  on  the  bosom  of  earth,  thon^ 
for  a  time  obscured  by  mists,  or  rise  abore 
them  into  empyrean  day. 

To  some  it  is  given  to  soar  with  steadier 
wing  and  more  sustained  energy ;  to  sweep 
over  ampler  circles  and  treasure  up  the  im- 
pressions of  more  varied  imagery.  To  sndi 
the  ambitious  but  sublime  idea  may  ooonr 
of  attempting  to  throw  off,  in  broad  and 
burning  outline,  a  picture  of  The  Whole 
as  it  has  presented  itself  to  their  aspiring 
conceptions.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  reprove 
such  aspirations.  Their  failures  may  yet 
be  immeasurably  grander  than  our  beet 
successes ;  and,  as  we  contemplate  them,  a 
glimpse,  a  shadow,  may  impress  itself  which 
may  aid  us  to  remodel  our  own  conceptions 
according  to  a  higher  ideal  than  any  we 
could  have  formed  from  our  more  limited 
opportunities.  Such  outlines,  struck  with 
a  bold  hand  and  tnie  to  nature,  though 
confessedly  imperfect  and  partial,  suggest 
in  their  turn,  to  imaginative  intellects, 
groupings  and  combinations  of  a  more  re* 
condite  and  deep-seated  order.  Trans- 
planted onward,  thus,  in  progressive  de- 
velopment frqm  observer  to  observer,  and 
from  mind  to  mind,  with  a  constant  refer- 
enee  to  nature  and  experience  as  their  pro- 
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totype,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  while  gaining 
in  oomprehensiyeness,  thej  may  lose  at 
every  transfusion  somewhat  of  their  spe- 
cialty, without  a  coiresponding  loss  of  gene- 
ral truth ;  and  how,  thus,  a  larger  and 
more  entire  conception  of  nature  in  itself 
may  hy  degrees  arise,  and  come  to  be  re- 
cognised as  the  common  property  of  hu- 
manity, the  permanent  and  ennobling  in- 
heritance of  generation  after  generation  to 
the  end  of  time. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  such 
an  attempt  are  of  two  opposite  kinds ;  on 
the  one  hand  that  of  embracing  with  dis- 
tinctness and  truth  a  sufficiently  eztensiye 
view,  on  the  other  that  of  duly  sunpressing 
detail.  Such  a  view  of  nature,  to  be  in  any 
way  successful,  ought  to  be,  in  the  highest 
possible  sense  of  the  word,  picturesque^  no- 
thing standing  in  relation  to  itself  alone, 
but  all  to  the  general  effect.  In  such  a 
picture  every  object  is  suggestive.  How- 
ever beautiful  in  itself,  it  is  less  for  the 
sake  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  than  for  that  of 
the  associations  it  calls  up,  and  the  lights 
which  it  reflects  from  afar,  that  it  holds  a' 
place  as  an  element  of  the  work.  And,  as 
m  art,  intense  and  elaborated  beauty  in 
any  particular  defeats  pioturesqueness  by 
binding  down  the  thought  to  a  sensible  ob- 
ject, annulling  association,  and  saturating, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  being  in  its  single 
perception ;  so,  in  throwing  off  such  a  pic- 
ture of  nature  as  the  mind  can  take  in  at 
ft  view,  no  one  portion  can  be  suffered  to 
appear  in  single  completeness  and  ideal  ro- 
tundity. Nature,  indeed,  offers  all  in  her 
profusion,  and  complete  in  all  its  details ; 
and  the  contemplative-  mind  finds  among 
them  paths  for  all  its  wanderings,  harmo- 
nies for  all  its  moods.  But  such  exube- 
rance is  neither  attainable  nor  to  be  aimed 
at  in  a  descriptive  outline,  where  leading 
features  only  have  to  be  seized,  which  ima- 
gination is  stimulated  to  fill  up  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  forms,  and  the  intelligible 
order  of  their  grouping. 

The  origin  and  fount  of  all  good  writing, 
however,  is  sound  and  abundant  knowledge. 
To  the  successful  execution  of  such  a  work, 
ft  thoroughly  scientific  acquaintance  with 
each  component  feature ;  a  mind  saturated 
with  information,  and  at  home  in  every  de- 
partmentfj  is  above  all  things  requisite. 
The  classification  of  the  naturalist,  the 
surveys  of  the  geologist,  the  catalogues  and 
descriptions  of  the  astronomer,  the  theories 
of  the  geometer,  and  the  inductions  of  the 
experimentalist,  must  all  be  alike  familiar) 


and  not  merely  ready  at  a  call,  but  present 
to  the  thought  at  every  instant.  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  simply  clever  writer,  by  no 
mere  man  of  vivid  imagination  and  fluent 
command  of  language  and  imagery — ^least  of 
all,  by  any  ideal  speculatist  who  may  have 
devised  a  system  of  philosophy  spun  from 
the  abstractions  of  his  own  brain,  and  re- 
solving all  things  into  some  single  principle, 
some  formula  embodying  all  possible  know- 
ledge, that  such  a  work  can  be  entered  upon 
without  the  certainty  of  utter  and  disgrace- 
ful failure.  The  highest  attainments  in 
science,  though  necessarily  inadequate  to 
complete  success  in  such  an  attempt,  can 
alone  save  the  adventurous  mortal  who 
shall  make  it  from  merited  reproach  on  the 
score  of  presumption. 

The  author  of  the  remarkable  book  before 
us  is  assuredly  the  person  in  all  Europe  best 
fitted  to  undertake  and  accomplish  such  a 
work.  Science  has  produced  no  man  of  more 
ridi  and  varied  attainments,more  versatile  in 
genius,  more  indefatigable  in  application  to 
all  kinds  of  learning,  more  energetic  in  ac- 
tion, or  more  ardent  in  inquiry ;  and,  we 
may  add,  more  entirely  devoted  to  her 
cause  in  every  period  of  a  long  life.  At 
every  epoch  of  that  life,  from  a  comparative- 
ly early  age,  he  has  been  constantly  before 
the  public,  realizing  the  ideal  conception  of 
a  perfect  traveller  ;  a  character  which  calls 
for  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  excellences 
as  those  which  go  to  realize  Cicero's  idea  of 
a  perfect  orator.  To  such  an  one  science 
in  all  its  branches  must  be  familiar»  since 
questions  of  science  and  its  applications 
occur  at  every  step,  and  often  in  their  most 
delicate  and  recondite  forms.  The  habit  of 
close  attention  to  passing  facts,  which  seizes 
their  specific  features,  and  detects  their 
hidden  analogies,  must  join  with  the  broad 
coup  d*ceil  which  generalizes  all  it  sees,  and 
stereotypes  it  in  memory  in  its  simplest  ftnd 
most  impressive  forms.  To  these  must  be 
added  a  knowledge  of  man  and  of  his  his- 
tory in  all  its  phases,  social  and  political ; 
a  ready  insight  into  human  character  and 
feelings,  and  a  quick  apprehension  of  local 
and  national  .peculiarities.  Above  all  things 
is  necessary  a  genial  and  kindly  tempera- 
ment, which  excites  no  enmities,  but  on  the 
contrary  finds  or  makes  friends  everywhere; 
in  presence  of  which  hearts  open,  informa- 
tion is  volunteered,  and  aid  spontaneously 
offered.  No  man  in  the  ranks  of  science  is 
more  distinguished  for  this  last  characteris- 
tic than  Baron  Von  Humboldt.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  has  not  an  enemy.     His  ju»- 
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tioe,  eandor,  and  moderation,  have  pre- 
saryed  him  intact  in  all  the  vexatious  ques- 
tions of  priority  and  precedence  which 
agitate  and  harass  the  scientific  world  ;  and 
have  in  consequence  afforded  him  innume- 
rable opportunities  of  promoting  the  ob- 
jects and  befriending  the  cultivators  of  sci- 
ence, which  would  never  have  fallen  in  the 
way  of  a  less  conciliatory  disposition,  and 
of  which  he  has  not  been  slow  to  avail  him- 
self. The  respect  of  Europe,  indeed,  has 
gone  along  with  him  to  a  point  which  has 
almost  rendered  his  recommendations  rules. 
It  has  sufficed  that  Von  Humboldt  has 
pointed  out  lines  of  useful  and  available 
inquiry,  to  make  every  one  eager  to  enter 
upon  them. 

The  idea  of  a  physical  description  of  the 
universe)  as  a  work  to  be  accomplished,  and 
an  object,  to  amass  materials  for  which  dur- 
ing a  whole  lifetime,  would  be  a  worthy  and 
satisfactory  devotion  of  it,  had,  it  appears, 
been  present  to  his  mind  from  a  very  early 
epoch.  For  almost  half  a  century,  indeed, 
it  had  occupied  his  thoughts.  At  length, 
in  the  evening  of  life,  he  felt  himself  rich 
enough  in  the  accumulations  of  thought, 
travel,  reading,  and  experimental  research, 
to  reduce  into  form  and  reality  the  unde- 
fined vision  which  had  so  long  floated  be- 
fore him.  Not  entirely,  however,  without 
flome  preliminary  trial  of  strength.  A 
oonrse  of  lectures,  as  he  informs  us,  had 
been  delivered  by  him,  both  in  Berlin  and 
Paris,  on  the  subject,  about  the  end  of  1827, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Northern  Asia, 
m  journey  for  which  he  had  prepared  him- 
aelf  by  a  course  of  study  without  example 
in  the  history  of  travel.  On  his  return, 
•fter  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  that 
journey,  or  rather  the  epitome  of  all  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  himself  and  by  for- 
mer travellers  on  the  physical  geography  of 
Northern  and  Central  Asia,  in  a  work 
whieh  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  form  a 
reputation  of  the  highest  rank ;  he  resolved 
no  longer  to  defer  this  realization  of  his 
early  aspirations,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  work  of  which  the  volume  now  before 
us  is  only  a  commencement. 

Though  we  cannot  blame  an  arrangement 
which  brings  any  portion  of  the  fruits  of 
M.  dfrHnmboldt^s  labors  earlier  before  us, 
though  aware  of  the  haxard  which  passing 
years  entail  on  the  ultimate  appearance  of 
a  work  of  great  extent  deferred  already  so 
lonff  ;  and  though  only  too  glad  to  receive 
by  instalments,  at  the  convenience  of  the 
author,  the  payment  of  a  self-imposed  debt 


of  such  magnitude  and  value,  yet  we  oaniyit 
but  consider  the  publication  of  the  threo 
volumes,  of  which  it  is  understood  the 
whole  will  consist,  separately  and  at  long 
intervals,  as  in  many  respects  unfortunate. 
Although  it  is  now  nearly  four  years  since 
the  work  was  completed,  the  second   vo- 
lume is  only  just  on  the  eve  of  publication, 
and  the  third  may  possibly  be  yet  longer 
delayed.     Yet  no  work  could  have  been  un- 
dertaken, in  which  it  would  appear  so  need- 
ful that  the  impression  produced  be  one 
and  undivided,  the  unity  salient  and  con- 
spicuous.  That  the  contrary  course,  thougii 
perhaps  unavoidable,  has  been  pursued, 
renders  the  task  of  duly  appreciating  and 
correctly  criticizing  it  doubly  difficult ;  dnoe 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent,  and 
in  what  manner  many  things,  which  appear 
in. the  light  of  omissions  in  the  first  p<HP» 
tions  of  such  a  performance,  may  be  sup- 
plied in  the  sequel ;  or  how  differently  the 
philosophy  of  the  whole  subject  may  come 
to  be  judged  as  presented  by  the  author  on 
a  complete  and  on  a  partial  view  of  his  en- 
tire meaning.     This  would  have  been  less 
the  case,  and  the  probability  of  doing  in- 
justice to  the  author^s  philosophical  views 
greatly  diminished,  had  the  general  plan  of 
the  whole  work  been  chalked  out  witn  more 
precision  in  the  introductory  portion,  and 
the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  subsequent 
volumes  indicated  in  somewhat  less  vague 
and  general  terms  than  we  find  them  actual- 
ly to  be.     And  the  necessity  for  thus  hold- 
ing a  reserve  on  our  judgments  in  this  re^ 
spect,  while  considering  diat  portion  of  the 
work  which  we  possess,  is  the  more  impera- 
tively pressed  upon  us,  inasmuch  as  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  third  volume  as  we 
unaerstand  it,  seems  to  us  by  far  the  most 
important  in  its  philosophical  bearings,  and 
as  that  by  which  the  character  of  the  whole 
as  a  great  philosophical  work  will  of  neces^ 
sity  come  to  be  finally  judged. 

Such,  however,  we  are  aware,  is  not  ex«> 
actly  M.  de  Humboldt's  own  impression. 
He  must  here  be  allowed  to  speak  for  him- 
self: 'The  first  volume,'  he  8ays,  'con- 
tains a  general  view  of  nature,  from  the 
remotest  nebulas  and  revolving  double 
stars,  to  tlie  terrestrial  phenomena  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants,  of  ani- 
mals, and  of  races  of  ven ;  preceded  by 
some  preliminary  considerations  on  the 
different  degrees  of  enjoyment  offered  bj 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  knowledge 
of  her  laws;  and  on  the  limits  and 
method  of   a  scientific  ezpoation  of  the 
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phjnool  deseription  of  ih^  unmrae.  I 
regard  this  as  the  most  important  and  es- 
sential portion  of  my  undertaking,  as  ma- 
nifesting the  intimate  connexion  of  the  ge^ 
neral  with  the  special,  and  as  ezemplify- 
iag,  in  form  and  style  of  composition,  and 
in  the  selection  of  results  taken  from  the 
mass  of  our  experimental  knowledge,  the 
spirit  of  the  method  in  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  myself  to  conduct  the  whole  work. 
In  the  two  succeeding  volumes  I  design  to 
consider  some  of  the  particular  incitements 
to  the  study  of  nature, — to  treat  of  the 
history  of  the  contemplation  of  the  physi- 
cal universe,  or  the  gradual  development  of 
the  idea  of  the  concurrent  action  of  natu- 
ral forces  (Kriifte),  co-operating  in  all  that 
{ presents  itself  to  our  observation ;  and  lasi- 
y,  to  notice  the  specialties  of  the  several 
branches  of  science,  of  which  the  mutual 
connexion  is  indicated  in  the  general  view 
of  nature  in  the  present  volumes.' 

A  large  portion  (nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
text)  of  the  volume  before  us,  is  occupied 
with  an  introductory  exposition  of  the 
various  kinds  or  gradations  of  enjoyment 
afforded  by  the  contemplation  of  nature 
and  the  investigation  of  her  laws,  and 
with  an  essay  on  the  limitation  and  me- 
thodical treatment  of  a  physical  descrip- 
tion of  the  universe  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  sdence — ^the  sd- 
ance  of  the  Kosmos.'  The  mere  aspect  of 
iiature,  as  has  been  often  and  well  observ- 
ed, is  a  source  of  positive  and  high  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  exercises,  even  on  tvl&  minds, 
and  under  the  sway  of  wild  passions,  if 
only  sufiered  to  claim  attention  at  all,  a 
calming  and  elevating  influence.  In  all 
her  scenes,  '  there  is  everywhere  revealed 
to  the  mind  an  impression  of  the  existence 
of  comprehensive  and  permanent  laws  go- 
verning the  phenomena  of  the  universe  ;' 
before  the  ide^  of  whose  vastness  and  re- 
gularity the  turbulence  of  human  passion 
feels  itself  reproved  and  shrinks  abashed. 
Whatever  be  the  peculiar  inherent  or  tem- 
porary character  of  the  scene  contemplated 
— even  in  her  most  agitated  mood^— this 
sense  of  the  regulated  and  the  impertur- 
bable is  never  wholly  effaced.  We  know 
thai  the  storm  will  rage  itself  to  rest,  the 
angry  billows  subside,  the  earthquake  roll 
away,  and  that  holy  onlm  which  is  her  ha- 
bitual mood  be  restored  as  if  it  had  never 
been  broken.  '  That  which  is  grave  and 
solemn  in  such  impressions  is  derived  from 
the  presentiment  of  order  and  of  law,  un- 
conaoionslj  awakened  by  the  simple  ooa- 


tact  with  external  nature;  it  is  derived 
from  the  contrast  of  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  being  with  that  image  of  infinity  which 
everywhere  reveals  itself — ^iu  the  starry 
heavens,  in  the  boundless  plain,  or  in  the 
indistinct  horizon  of  the  ocean.' 

Enjoyment  of  a  different,  and,  in  some 
respects,  of  a  richer,  beca^ise  of  a  less  over- 
whelming and  more  exciting  kind,  is  that 
which  depends  on  the  peculiar  physiognomy 
of  natural  scenes.  Harmonizing,  like 
music,  with  internal  trains  of  thought  and 
imagination,  and  with  every  conceivable 
state  of  mind,  they  awaken  of  therasolves, 
as  soon  as  presented,  sentiments  congenial 
to  them,  and  lead  the  spirit,  by  strong  as- 
sociative links,  through  every  phase  of  feel- 
ing. The  barren  monotony  of  one  region,  the 
varied  fertility  of  another,  the  gloomy  and 
romantto  horrors  of  a  third — the  peaceful 
dwelling  rising  by  the  torrent's  side — the 
misty  region,  where  the  mule  seeks  his 
track  amid  eternal  snows — ^the  tropical 
night,  *when  the  stars,  not  sparkling  ae 
in  our  climates,  but  shining  with  a  steady 
beam,  shed  on  the  gently  heaving  ocean  a 
mild  and  planetary  radiance,' — ^ihe  deep 
and  doubly  wood-dothed  valleys  of  the 
Cordilleras — the  volcanic  peak  cleaving 
the  clouds,  from  a  base  of  vineyarded 
slopes  and  oranffo-groves  washed  by  a  tro- 
pical sea — ^the  dense  forest,  of  giant  and 
primeval  growth,  swarming  with  every 
form  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  now  re- 
sounding to  savage  yells,  and  now  to  the 
thunder-dap,  extinguishing  and  crushing 
down  all  other  sound, — these  and  a  thousand 
other  combinations  find  each  its  response 
in  some  train  of  human  emotions  and  affec- 
tions, which,  like  the  lyre  of  Timotheus, 
they  by  turns  exdte  and  soothe. 

As  the  poetical  enjoyment  of  nature 
springs  out  of  this  its  endless  variety,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of  plan,  which 
even  uncultivated  minds  fail  not  to  reooff* 
nise  amid  so  much  diversity,  calls  fbru 
the  latent  genu  of  the  philosophic  spirits 
When— 

« —farfromournativecountry.afteralong  sea  voy- 
age we  tread  for  the  first  time  the  landsof  the  tropics, 
we  experience  an  impressioo  of  agieeaUe  surprise 
in  recognising,  in  the  clifis  aod  rocks  around,  the 
same  forms  and  substances,  similar  indined  strata 
of  schistose  rocks,  the  same  columnar  basalts 
which  we  had  left  in  Europe:  this  identity, in 
latitudes  so  different,  reminds  us  that  the  solidifica- 
tion of  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  independent 
of  the  differences  of  climate.  But  these  schists 
and  these  basalts  are  covered  with  vegetable  fonoM 
of  new  and  stiaogo  asj^t    Amid  the  luxuiianoe 
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of  this  exotic  flora,  SDTronnded  by  colossal  forms 
of  new  and  unfamiliar  grandeur  and  beauty,  we 
experience  (thanks  to  the  marvellous  flexibility  of 
our  nature)  how  easily  the  mind  onens  to  the 
combination  of  impressions  connected  with  each 
other  by  unperceived  links  of  secret  analogy. 
The  imagination  recognises  in  these  strange 
forms  nobler  developments  of  those  which  sur- 
rounded our  childhood  ;  the  colonist  loves  to  give 
to  the  plants  of  his  new  home  names  borrowed 
from  his  native  land ;  and  these  strong  untaught 
impressions  lead,  however  vaguely,  to  the  same 
ena  aa  that  laborious  and  extended  comparison  of 
facts,  by  which  the  philosopher  arrives  at  an  in- 
timate persuasion  of  one  indissoluble  chain  of  affi- 
nity binding  together  all  nature.' 

One  word  on  this  last  sentence  : — ^Is  it 
really  true,  that  the  nninstrnoted  mind  of 
man,  thus  turned  loose  npon  nature,  does 
spring,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  just  con- 
clusions ?  ilrehis  homely  analogies  always 
CL  <^poBite  ?  his  extempore  classifications 
correct  ?  his  rude  inductions  legitimate  ? 
If  so,  what  need  of  study  and  research  ? 
How  is  it,  then,  that  we  are  to  understand 
what  is  here  intimated,  and  is  there  any 
sense  in  which  it  can  be  received  as  true  ? 
No  doubt  there  is  so.  There  are  truths  so 
large,  so  general,  so  all-pervading,  that 
they  make  a  part  of  all  our  experience,  mix 
with  our  whole  intellectual  being,  and  im- 
bue all  our  judgments,  erroneous  as  well  as 
correct ;  in  this  sense,  at  least,  that  we 
never  err  so  far  as  to  place  ourselves  in 
oonscious  opposition  to  them.  Distorted 
and  perverted  as  such  truths  may  be  in 
their  enunciation,  by  their  mixture  with 
extraneous  error,  we  find  them  still  out- 
standing, redeeming  by  their  presence,  and 
even  consecrating,  that  error,  by  placing 
themselves  in  prominent  and  ostentatious 
union  with  its  dogmas.  No  absurdity  would 
ever  obtain  a  moment's  credence,  but  for  the 
<*>presence  in  it  of  some  saving  particle  of  one 
of  these  great  natural  truths. 

But  it  is  to  the  instructed  only  that  the 
oontemplation  of  nature  aflfords  its  fuU  en- 
joyment, in  the  development  of  her  laws, 
and  in  the  imveiling  of  those  hidden  powers 
which  work  beneath  the  surface  of  tbings, 
And  which,  operating  as  physical  causes, 
lead  back  the  mind  in  the  chain  of  causa- 
tion, through  the  phenomena  of  organized 
life,  to  powers  of  a  higher  order;  which, 
connecting  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
Will,  involve  the  conception  of  Intelligence, 
from  which  we  are  necessarily  led  to  infer 
Design,  and  from  Design  find  ourselves 
forced  on  the  conclusion  of  Motive.  It  is 
thus,  and  thus  only^  that  the  oontemplation 


of  nature  can  be  said  to  lead  us  up,  by 
legitimate  induction,  to  its  Author, — to  so 
much  of  his  character,  at  least,  as  he  has 
thought  fit  to  reveal  to  us  through  his 
works.  But,  that  it  may  do  so,  we  must 
educate  our  perceptions  by  practice  and 
habit,  till  we  learn  to  disregard  specialties, 
wtiether  of  objects  or  laws,  and  see  rather 
their  relations  and  connexions,  their  places 
in  a  system,  their  fulfilment  of  a  purpose, 
their  adaptation  to  an  interminable  series 
of  intersubservient  ends.  And  this  we 
must  endeavor  to  do  without  losing  sight 
of  the  objects  themselves,  which  come  at 
length  to  stand  in  intellectual  relation  to 
these  more  spiritualized  conceptions,  as  the 
notion  of  substance  does  to  that  of  quality 
in  some  of  our  older  metaphysical  theories, 
— as  that  substratum  of  beins  in  which  suoh 
conceptions  inhere,  and  which  serves  to  bind 
them  together,  give  them  a  body,  and  co- 
erce 4hem  from  Dccoming  altogether  ragoe 
and  imaginary.  And,  moreover,  we  must 
be  carefcd  to  raise  up  no  self-created  phan- 
tasms of  our  own  minds,  interposing  an 
impassable  barrier  to  further  progress,  and 
cutting  off  the  chain  of  connexion  by  a  stem 
ne  plus  ultra.  As  the  distinction  drown  in 
the  Aristotelian  Philosophy  between  oeles- 
tial  and  terrestrial  motions,  operated  for 
ages  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
any  just  yiews  of  the  Planetary  System,  so  it 
is  perfectly  conceivable  that,  by  gratuitous 
assumptions  of  another  kind,  we  may  wil- 
fully sever  ourselves  from  the  possible  at- 
tainment of  knowledge  of  a  far  higher  order. 
Against  certain  notions  of  this  description, 
which  have  obtained,  or  may  be  obtaining, 
currency ;  and  others  which,  without  being 
expressed  in  words,  appear  to  be  exten- 
sively, though  'tacitly,  received  in  sdenoe, 
we  consider  it  worth  while  to  enter  our 
protest : — 

The  first  is,  ^  that  ancient  belief,  that 
the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those 
which  regulate  the  mqral  world,  exert  their 
action  under  the  government  of  a  primordial 
necessity,  and  in  recurring  courses  of  greater 
or  less  period.  It  is  this  nooessity,  this 
occult  but  permanent  connexion,  this  peri- 
odical recurrence  in  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  forms,  of  phenomena  and  of 
events,  which  constitute  nature,  obedient 
to  the  first  imparted  impulse  of  the  Cre- 
ator. Physical  science,  as  its  name  imports, 
limits  itself  to  .the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world  by  the  pro- 
perties of  matter.  All  beyond  this  belongs, 
not  to  tiie  domain  of  the  physics  of  the 
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usiverse,  but  to  a  higher  class  of  ideas. 
The  diseoyerj  of  Laws,  and  their  progres- 
aiye  geaeralizatioii8,.are  the  objeote  of  the 
experimental  sciences.'     (Transl.,  p.  33.) 

The  frame  of  nature,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  according  to  this  idea,  is  a  piece 
of  medianism,  which  wound  up  and  set 
going,  has  been  abandoned  to  itself,  to 
evolye  its  changes  in  variously  superposed 
periods,  without  choice  or  option,  according 
to  the  combinations  of  an  occult  wheelwork. 
If,  indeed,  there  were  no  such  phenomenon 
as  Will ;  if  we  were  conscious  of  beinff  thus 
blindlj  hurried  along  by  the  uncontrollable 
swing  of  the  system  of  which  we  form  a 
part,  at  eyery  moment,  and  in  eyery  action, 
such  a  system  might  be  tenable.  Periods 
of  unknown  length,  superposed  according 
to  no  discoyerable  law,  lose  their  character 
of  periodicity  to  the  eye  of  the  obsenrer ; 
and  pertodf  of  event  j  apart  from  the  notion 
of  the  measurement  of  time,  similarly  su- 
perposed, resolye  themselyes,  so  far  as 
obsenration  is  concerned,  into  that  imper- 
fect and  inadequate  idea  of  causation  which 
considers  it  as  simply  a  determinate  rule  of 
sequence.  But  WiUj  admitted  •into  any 
part  of  such  a  system,  destroys  the  whole 
of  it.  The  blind,  unintelligent  portions  of 
the  mechanism  must  be  invested  with  the 
power,  and  be  urged  by  the  necessity  of 
conforming  themselyes  to  that  will,  as  to 
the  original  impulse  which  set  the  whole  in 
motion  ;  and  how  are  we  then  to  distinguish 
between  those  evolutions  which  result  from 
a  will  of  whidi  we  are  conscious,  and  those 
which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  continu- 
ally resulting  from  a  will  continually  in 
action,  though  concealed  from  our  know- 
ledge and  perception  ? 

Another  notion,  equally  destitute,  in  our 
eyes,  of  positive  foundation,'but  much  more 
likely  than  the  former  to  act  prejudicially 
in  limiting  the  progress  even  of  physical 
knowledge,  is  the  assumption,  as  old  as 
Aristotle,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  referable  to  moiians  performed  in  obedi- 
ence to  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
mechanical  laws ;  that,  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  qualUaHve  change 
unaccompanied  by  change  of'  place — no 
causation  at  work  other  than  mechanical 
push  and  pull.  It  is  high  time,  we  think, 
that  this  assumption  should  be  formally 
called  in  question.  We  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  science  has  outgrown  it.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  quite  aware  into  what 
a  licentious  career  of  wild  speculation  the 
mind  is  ready  to  nuh  on  tho  removal  of 


such  a  limitation ;  what  extravagant  theo- 
ries we  must  expect  to  see  broached,  and 
what  confusion  of  ideas,  nay,  what  positive 
charlatanries,  we  must  be  prepared  to  en- 
counter, before  any  clear  and  definite  con- 
ception can  emerge  from  the  mass  of  images 
which  crowd  upon  us  on  the  suggestion  of 
such  a  change  of  ground.  We  may  indicate, 
however,  one  or  two,  which  may  perhaps 
carry  with  them  some  degree  of  distinctness, 
viz. :  first.  The  intension,  remission,  or 
creation  of  mechanical  force  dependent  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  agents,  such  as 
electricity  and  heat,  of  whose  materiality, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  we  have  no 
proof,  seeing  that  inertia  (at  least,  in  the 
case  of  heat)  forms  no  part  of  our  concep  ^ 
tion  of  them ;  and  secondly,  the  successive 
quasi-undulatarif  propagation  of  qualities — 
powers  of  affecting  either  the  senses  or  ma-> 
terial  bodies  by  something  different  from 
mechanical  impulse.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
that  on  the  properties  of  matter  only  we 
must  rely  for  the  explanation  of  physical 
phenomena.  But  we  conceive  that  those 
properties  are  only  just  beginning  to  be- 
come known  to  us,  that  we  shall  have  to 
reject  some  which  have  been  assumed  as 
unquestionable,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  science  will  ere  long  make 
us  familiar  with  others,  calculated  to  stretch 
to  the  utmost  our  conception  of  material 
existence.  Entertaining  this  expectation, 
we  must  here,  once  for  aU,  observe,  that 
the  continual  use  of  the  word /orc#!5  in  the 
work  before  us,  in  such  phrases  as '  the 
forces  of  nature' — '  the  concurrent  action 
of  natural  forces' — ^grates  with  something 
approaching  to  a  painful  harshness  on  our 
We  should  be  inclined  to  substitute 


ears. 


for  it,  wherever  it  occurs,  the  expression 
'  physical  powers,'  a  sense  which  the  Grcr- 
man  Krafte  might  bear,  we  think,  without 
violence. 

A  third  dogma,  which  has  of  late  been 
placed  in  prominence,  mudi,  as  we  conceive, 
to  the  detriment  of  sound  philosophy,  is 
that  of  the  so  called,  or  rather  miscalled,  • 
positive  philosophy — an  extravagant  and 
morphological  transformation  of  that  ra- 
tional empiricism,  which  professes  to  take 
experience  for  its  basis ;  resulting  from  in* 
sisting  on  the  prerogatives  of  experience  in 
reference  to  external  phenomena,  and  ig- 
noring them  in  relation  to  the  movements 
and  tendencies  of  our  intellectual  nature : — 
a  philosophy  which,  if  it  do  not  repudiate 
altogether  &e  idea  of  causation,  goes  far, 
at  least,  to  put  it  out  of  view,  and  with  it, 
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eyerything  which  caB  be  called  explamaion 
of  natural  phenomena,  by  the  undue  pre- 
dominance assigned  to  the  idea  of  Law  : — 
which  rejects  as  not  merely  difficult,  not 
eren  simply  hopeless,  but  as  utterly  absurd, 
unphilosophioal,  and  derogatory,  all  at- 
tempt to  render  any  rational  account  of 
those  abstract  equation-like  propositions, 
in  which  it  delights  to  embody  the  results 
of  experience,  other  than  their  inclusion  in 
some  more  general  proposition  of  the  same 
kind.  Entirely  persuaded  that,  in  physics, 
at  least,  the  inquiry  into  causes  ie  philoso- 
phy ;  that  nothing  else  is  so  ;  and  that  the 
ohain  of  causation  upwards  is  broken  by  no 
solution  of  continuity,  constituting  a  gulf 
absolutely  impassable  to  human  faculties, 
if  duly  prepared  by  familiarity  with  the 
previous  links  ;  we  are  far  from  regarding 
the  whole  office  of  experimental  philosophy 
as  satisfactorily  expressed,  by  declaring  it 
to  consist  in  the  discoyery  and  generaliza^ 
tion  of  laws.  There  are  two  ways  of  ex- 
pressing every  law  of  nature, — one  which 
does,  the  other  which  does  not,  bear  refer- 
ence to  the  cause,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  phenomenon.  It  is  something  distinct 
from,  and  more  than  a  mere  generalisation 
of  law,  which  refers  the  planetary  motions 
to  Force  as  a  Cause  of  motion.  No  acute- 
ness  would  ever  have  sufficed  to  conclude 
the  laws  of  perturbation  from  those  of  ellip- 
tic motion,  and  to  detect  a  new  planet  by 
the  mere  knowledge  of  these  latter  laws, 
had  this  word,  the  key  of  the  whole  riddle, 
remained  unpronounced.  The  craving  of 
the  philosophic  mind  is  for  explanation,  i.  e., 
for  the  breaking  up  of  complex  phenomena 
into  familiar  sequences,  or  equally  familiar 
transitional  changes,  or  contemporary  mani- 
festations ;  which,  under  the  names  of  cause 
and  effect,  we  are  content  to  receive  (at 
least  temporarily)  as  ultimate  facts,  and 
which  nothing  but  perfect  familiarity  divests 
of  that  marvellous  character  which  they 
really  possess, — which  are  only  not  looked 
upon  as  miraculous  because  they  are  usuaL 
•  w  hen  we  work  our  way  up  to  facts  of  this 
oharacter,  physical  inquiry  ends,  and  specu- 
lation begins.  Very  few  such  ultimate 
faots  have  hitherto  been  arrived  at  in  phy- 
flioB ;  and  it  is  to  the  increase  of  their  num- 
ber, by  future  inquiry,  that  we  must  look 
for  any  prospect  of  erasing  any  one  of  them 
from  the  list,  t.  e.,  of  explaining  it.  No 
doubt  explanation  must  ever  be  imperfeet, 
if  quantitative  laws  be  wanting  as  a  feature. 
But  the  first,  at  least  the  most  necessary 
ofBoe  of  experimental  philosophy,  is,  the 


detection  of  the  influential  thing,  the  ultimaie 
fact  J  or  facts,  on  which  explanation  hinges 
— its  subsequent,  and,  in  that  sense,  sub- 
ordinate, though  still  most  useful  and  im- 
portant one ;  to  discover  the  formal  and 
quantitative  laws  of  that  influenoe.  If,  in- 
deed, it  be  said,  that  the  proposition  an- 
nouncing these  ultimate  facts  is  a  law,  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  intended,  we  protest 
against  the  abuse  of  language,  which  con- 
founds, under  one  form  of  expression,  the 
detection  of  the  law  itself,  and  the  subject 
matter  of  the  law — the  quod  loquimur,  with 
the  de  quo. 

With  the  richness  of  idea  and  command 
of  resource  whidi  natural  knowledge  con- 
fers, civilization  goes  hand  in  hand.  The 
remarks  of  M.  de  Humboldt  on  this  part  of 
his  subject  are  so  pointed  and  impressive, 
that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  quoting  them : — 

'  The  clearer  our  insight  into  the  connexion  of 
phenomena,  the  more  easily  we  shall  emanci 
pate  ourselves  from  the  error  of  those  who  do 
not  perceive  that,  for  the  intellectual  cultivatiott 
and  for  the  prosperity  of  nations,  a]i  braoches 
of  natural  knowledge  are  alike  important, 
whether  the  measuring  and  describing  portion* 
or  the  examination  of  chemical  con8tituent8»  or 
the  investigation  of  the  physical  forces  by  which 
all  matter  is  pervaded.  ...  An  equal  apprecia- 
tion of  all  parts  of  natural  knowledge  is  an  es- 
sential requirement  of  the  present  epoch,  in 
which  the  material  wealth  and  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  nations  are  in  great  measure 
based  on  the  more  enlightened  employment  ol 
natural  products  and  forces.  .  .  .  The  most  su- 
perficial glance  ai  the  present  condition  of  Eu- 
ropean states  shows  that  those  which  linger  in 
the  race  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  partial  dimi- 
nution, and,  perhaps,  the  final  annihilation  of 
their  resources.  .  .  .  The  danger  .  .  .  must 
be  averted  by  the  earnest  cultivation  of  natural 
knowledge.  .  ^  .  Knowledge  and  thought  are 
at  once  the  delight  and  the  prerogative  o7  man ; 
but  they  are  also  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions, and  often  afford  to  them  an  abundant  in- 
demnification for  the  more  sparing  bestowal  of 
natural  riches.* 

To  all  this,  of  course,  we  heartily  sub- 
seribe;  and  we  only  wish  that  the  limit  M. 
de  Humboldt  has  prescribed  to  himself 
would  have  permitted  him  to  extend  the 
soope  of  his  remarks,  clothed,  as  they  are, 
in  such  animated  language,  to  embrace 
a  far  wider  range  of  applioation.  The 
ftume  of  Nature  is  not  bounded  by  thai 
narrow  limit  which  is  commonly  understood 
by  the  term  Physics.  Life,  thought,  and 
moral  and  social  relation,  are  all  equally 
namra/— equally  elements  of  the   great 
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scheme  of  the  Kosmos  with  matter  and 
magnetism.  The  only  imaginable  reason 
why  the  sdenoes  growing  out  of  these  ideas 
are  not  regarded  and  handled,  or  have  not 
hitherto  effeotoally  been  so,  as  branches  of 
natural  science  and  inductive  inquiry,  is 
the  great  difficulty  of  aniying  at  true 
statements  of  facts  in  some,  owing  to  the 
conflict  of  partial  interests,  and  the  great 
danger  and  consequent  heavy  responsibility 
attending  experiments  in  others.  These 
obstacles  can  only  be  removed  by  the  ge- 
neral enlightenment  of  mankind,  enabling 
them  to  perceive  that  their  true  interests 
require  truth  in  the  statement  of  facts ; 
deliberate  caution  in  undertaking,  and  pa- 
tience— long,  calm,  enduring  patience— and 
hearty  co-operation,  in  watching  the  work- 
ing out  of  social  and  legislative  experi- 
ments. 

A  great  and  wondrous  attempt  is  making 
in  civilized  Europe  at  the  present  time : 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to 
stave  oif,  ad  infinitum j  the  tremendous  vi- 
sitation of  war ;  and,  by  removing  or  alle- 
viating the  positive  checks  to  the  growth  of 
population,  to  diminish  the  stringency  of 
the  preventive  ones,  and  to  subsist  continu- 
ally increasing  masses  on  a  continually 
increasing  scale  of  comfort.  May  it  be 
successful!  But  the  only  conditions  on 
which  it  can  be  so  are,  that  nature  be  laid 
yearly  more  and  more  under  contribution 
to  human  wants ;  and  that  the  masses 
themselves  understand  and  go  along  with 
the  exertions  making  in  their  favour  in  a 
spirit  of  amicable  and  rational  conformity. 
To  no  other  quarter  than  to  the  progress 
of  science  can  we  look  for  the  least  glimpse 
of  a  fulfilment  of  the  first  of  these  condi- 
tions. Neither  the  activity  of  hope,  nor 
the  energy  of  despair,  acting  by  stationary 
means  on  unvarying  elements,  can  coerce 
them  into  a  geometrically  increasing  pro- 
ductiveness. Science  must  wave  unceas- 
ingly her  magic  wand,  and  point  unceas- 
ingly her  divining  rod.  The  task  now  laid 
on  her,  however,  is  not  of  her  own  seeking. 
She  declines  altogether  so  dread  a  respon- 
sibility, while  yet  declaring  her  readiness 
to  aid,  to  the  utmost  of  her  powers ;  claim- 
ing only  the  privilege,  essential  to  their 
available  exertion,  of  free,  undisturbed, 
and  dispassionate  thought,  and  calling  up- 
on every  class  to  do  its  duty ;  the  higher 
in  aiding  her  applications,  the  lower  in 
conforming  to  her  rules. 

In  that  part  of  his  work  whioh  treats  of 
the  limits  and  method  of  exposition  of  the 


physical  description  of  the  universe,  M.  do 
Humboldt  takes  considerable  pains  to  re- 
present the  *  Science  of  the  Kosmos'  as  a 
separate  and  independent  department  of 
knowledge,  distinct  in  scope  and  kind  from 
a  mere  encyclopaedic  aggregation  of  phy- 
sical sciences.  We  concern  ourselves  little 
whether  in  this  he  have  succeeded  in 
making  out  a  useful  and  available  distinc- 
tion; admitting,  as  he  does,  that  in  his 
mode  of  conceiving  and  handling  it,  it 
is,  in  effect,  the  aggregate,  by  simple  juxta- 
position, of  two  separate  and  very  unequal 
portions,  similar  in  character  so  far  as  the 
le$9  can  be  similar  to  the  more  complex. 
He  regards  it,  in  short,  as  physical  geo- 
graphy enlarged  by  such  a  description  of 
the  heavens  and  their  contents  as  shall  cor- 
respond in  plan  and  in  conception  (so  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends)  to  that  desctip* 
tion  of  the  earth  and  its  deniiens  whioh  is 
intended  by  the  former  designation.  In  so 
far,  then,  as  physical  geography  is  entitled 
to  be  termed  a  separate  .and  independent 
science,  Kosmography,  or  the  science  of 
the  Kosmos,  is  so  also,  and  a  more  general 
one,  including  the  other.  A  Chinese  map 
of  the  globe  is  a  map  of  the  globe,  and  not 
a  mere  map  of  China,  though  the  Flowery 
Land  figure  therein  in  rioh  detail  of  city, 
stream,  and  province ;  and  though  Europe^ 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  exist,  for  the 
most  part,  in  mere  outline,  and  occupying 
an  extent  of  surface  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  true  extent  and  import- 
ance. This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Celes- 
tial Arrowsmith.  Had  he  known  more  of 
the  globe,  he  would  have  given  his  coun- 
trymen a  better  map. 

Our  simile,  however,  is  faulty  in  one  re- 
spect. What  we  know  of  the  contents  of 
space  exterior  to  our  globe  we  at  least  know 
truly, — at  all  events,  we  can  separate  our 
knowledge  from  our  ignorance  ;  and  it  hap- 
pens, fortunately,  that  what  escapes  our 
view  is  precisely  that  whioh,  if  seen,  would 
merely  serve  to  pussle  and  perplex  ns; 
while  the  great  and  obvious  features  whioh 
strike  us  are  precisely  those  which  we  are 
best  able  to  reduce  to  general  laws,  and  to 
view  in  systematic  connexion,  and  which 
reveal  to  us,  in  its  grandest  form,  the 
unity  of  the  Kosmos.  The  all-porvading 
power  of  gravitation,  that  mysterious  reality 
by  which  every  material  being  in  the  uni- 
verse is  placed  in  instant  and  influential 
relation  with  every  other,  springs  fonnvd 
in  a  state  of  disengagement  and  promi- 
nence on  the  contemplation  of  the  celes- 
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iial  movements  which  it,  perhaps,  might 
neyer  have  assumed  had  not  the  opportuni- 
ty been  afforded  us  of  so  contemplating  it, 
apart  from  the  distracting  influence  of  cor- 
puscular forces  which,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, mask  and  overlie  it  in  its  exhibi- 
tion on  the  surface  of  our  planet.  And, 
again :  the  phenomenon  of  light,  its  uni- 
form properties  and  equal  velocity  from 
whatever  quarter  of  space  it  reaches  us, 
and  the  certainty  those  properties  afford  of 
the  exist^ioe  of  a  perfectly  uniform  mech- 
anism, co-eztensive  with  space  itself,  con- 
tinuaUy  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  the 
most  important  of  all  offices,  that  of  con- 
veying at  once  information  and  vital  stimu- 
lus from  every  region  of  space  to  every 
other — facts  of  this  kind,  were  there  no 
other,  would  suffice  to  force  upon  our 
minds  the  clear  perception  of  a  unity  of 
plan  and  of  action  in  the  constitution  of  na- 
tui;e.  '  A  connexion  is  maintained,  by 
means  of  light  and  radiant  heat,  both  with 
the  sun  of  our  own  system,  and  all  those 
remoter  suns  which  glitter  in  the  firmament. 
The  very  different  measure  of  these  effects 
must  not  prevent  the  physical  philosopher, 
engaged  in  tracing  a  general  picture  of  na- 
ture, from  noticing  the  connexion  and  co- 
extensive dominion  of  similar  forces.  {K08' 
maSy  p.  146.  Transl.) 

We  therefore  entirely  agree  with  our 
author  in  the  propriety  of  that  arrangement 
of  his  work  whidi  gives  the  precedence  of 
treatment  to  the  celestial  over  the  '  tellu- 
ric' view  of  nature ;  and  prefaces  the  de- 
scription of  our  own  globe  by  that  of  the 
sidereal  and  planetary  system.  And  whether 
such  description  be  properly  regarded  as 
the  exposition  of  a  body  of  science,  or  (as 
we  should  rather  feel  disposed  to  look  upon 
it)  a  sort  of  epos,  a  noble  oratorio,  or  a 
grand  spectacley  we  are  delighted  to  re- 
ceive it  at  his  hands,  and  to  throw  our- 
selves into  that  frame  of  mind  for  its  re- 
ception which  shall  be  best  calculated  to 
heighten  the  impression,  and  do  justice  to 
the  exponent. 

Taking  our  stand,  therefore,  on  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  visible  creation,  let  us 
for  an  instant  look  about  us,  ere  we  de- 
scend with  him,  like  the  angelic  messen- 
ger in  Milton,  through  stars,  nebulas,  and 
systems,  to  this  planetary  sphere  and  its 
central  sun.  Where  are  we  ?  I8  there 
such  an  extreme  verge  ?  This  question, 
which  lies  at  the  very  threshold  of  an  ex- 
position of  the  Kosmos,  per  deacenaum^  is 
one  which  has  so  little  to  recommend  it  as 


a  matter  of  discussion  that  we  certauolj 
should  not  mention  it  here,  had  it  not  got 
involved  in  an  astronomical  speculation  of 
a  very  singular  nature.  The  assumption 
that  the  extent  of  the  starry  firmament  is 
literally  infinite  has  been  made,  by  one  of 
the  greatest  of  astronomers,  the  late  Dr. 
0}bers,  the  basis  of  a  conclusion  that  the 
celestial  spaces  are  in  some  slight  depee 
deficient  in  transparency  ;  so  that  all  ne- 
yond  a  certain  distance  is,  and  must  for 
ever  remain,  unseen ;  the  geometrical  pro- 
gression of  the  extinction  of  light  far  out- 
running the  effect  of  any  conceivable  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  our  telescopes. 
Were  it  not  so,  it  is  argued,  every  part  of 
the  celestial  concave  ought  to  shine  with 
the  brightness  of  the  solar  disc ;  since  no 
visual  ray  could  be  so  directed  as  not,  in. 
some  point  or  other  of  its  infinite  length, 
to  encounter  such  a  disc.  With  this  pecu- 
liar form  of  the  argument  we  have  little 
concern.  It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  with  all 
deference  to  so  high  an  authority,  invalid ; 
since  nothing  is  easier  than  to  imagine 
modes  of  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
stars  in  space  (entirely  in  consonance  with 
what  we  see  around  us  of  the  principle  of 
subordinate  grouping  actually  followed  out) 
which  shall  strike  away  the  only  founda- 
tion on  which  it  can  be  made  to  rest,  while 
yet  fully  vindicating  the  absdlute  infinity 
of  their  number.  It  is  the  conclusion  only 
which  it  appears  to  us  important  to  noticci 
as  having  recently  been  attempted  to  be 
established  on  grounds  of  direct  statistical 
enumeration  of  stars  of  different  orders  of 
brightness,  by  the  illustrious  astronomer  of 
Pulkova,  in  a  remarkable  work  (Etudes 
d' Astronomic  Stellaire),  and  even  some 
rude  approximation  made  to  the  rate  of 
extinction.  It  would  lead  us  far  beyond 
our  limits  to  attempt  even  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  his  reasonings,  but  one  remark  on 
the  whole  subject  we  cannot  forbear.  Light, 
it  is  true,  is  easily  disposed  of.  Once 
absorbed,  it  is  extinct  for  ever,  and  wiU 
trouble  us  no  more.  But  with  radiant  heat 
the  case  is  otherwise.  This,  though  ab- 
sorbed, remains  still  effective  in  heating 
the  absorbing  medium,  which  must  either 
increase  in  temperature,  the  process  con- 
tinuing, ad  infinitumj  or,  in  its  turn  be- 
coming radiant,  give  out  from  every  point 
at  every  instant  as  much  heat  as  it  receives. 
Of  the  supposed  luminiferous  sether  itself | 
as  one  of  the  material  or  quasi-material  con- 
tents of  space,  M.  de  Humboldt  says  no- 
thing.   He  waives,  designedly,  at  least  in 
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the  present  rolnme,  any  allnsion  to  that, 
and  all  other  theoretical  conceptions.  The 
view  of  creation  which  he  takes,  and  which 
we  most  take  with  him,  is  so  purely  and 
entirely  objective,  so  closely  confined  to 
what  Mr.  Mill  would  call  the  collocations 
of  the  Kosmos,  that  eiven  the  Newtonian 


*  nehulsB,'  usually  so  called,  oflTer  a  near 
approach  to.  Apart,  then,  from  these  sin- 
gular bodies,  and  leaving  open  the  ques- 
tions they  go  to  raise,  and  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  such  peculiar  cases  as 
planetary  and  annular  nebnlse,  the  great 
majority  of  nebulae  may  be  described  as 


law  of  gravitation,  with  its  noble  train  of  |  globular  or  spheroidal  aggregates  of  stars 
mathematical    consequences,    is    excluded  { arranged  about  a  centre,  the  interior  strata 


from  all  direct  and  special  notice.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  wonder,  but  accept  it 
«s  part  of  the  determinate  plan  of  the  work, 
that  light  itself  is  spoken  of  only  incidental- 
ly, as  affording  a  measure  of  sidereal  distance 
by  its  velocity,  and  as  conveying  to  our 
eyes  the  images  of  remote  sidereal  objects, 
not  as  they  now  exist,  but  as  they  existed 
years  or  ages  ago ;  or  that  no  account  is 
given  of  the  Gaussian  generalizations  of 
the  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism, — a  sub- 
ject, of  which  M.  de  Humboldt  is  so  pre- 
eminently cognisant,  that  it  must  have  re- 
quired the  greatest  self-control,  and  the 
most  entire  satisfaction  with  his  pre-con- 
ceived  views  of  the  limits  of  his  subject,  to 
have  avoided  dilating  on  it. 

The  most  remote  bodies  whieh  the  tele- 
seopes  disclose  to  us  are,  probably,  the  ne- 
balsB.     These,  as  their  name  imports,  are 
dim  and  misty-looking  objects,  very  few  of 
which  are  visible  to  the  unassisted  sight. 
Powerful  telescopes  resolve  most  of  them 
into  stars,  and  more  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  the  instrument ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,   every  increase  of  telescopic  power 
brings  fresh  and  unresolved  neoulsB  into 
view.     A  natural  generalization  would  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  all  such  objects  are 
nothing  but  groups  of  stars,  forming  sys- 
tems,  differing  in  size,   remoteness,   and 
mode   of   aggregation.      This   conclusion 
would,  indeed,  be  almost  irresistible  but 
for  a  few  rare  examples,  where  a  single  star 
of  considerable  brightness  appears  surround- 
ed with  a  delicate  and  extensive  atmosphere, 
offering  no  indication  of  its  consisting  of 
stars.     Such  objects  have  given  ris3  to  the 
conception  of  a  self- luminous  nebulous  mat- 
ter, of  a  vaporous  or  gaseous  nature,  of 
which  these  (photospheres,   and,   perhaps, 
some  entire  nebulae,  may  consist,  and  to 
the  further  conception  of  a  gradual  sub- 
sidence or  condensation  of  such  matter  into 
stars  and  systems.     It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  the  weight  of  induction  ap- 
pears to  be  accumulating  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  that  such  *  nebulous  stars' 
mfty,  after  all,  be  only  extreme  cases  of 
central  condensation,  such  as  two  or  three 
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more  closely  than  the  exterior,  according 
to  very  various  laws  of  progressive  density, 
but  the  strata  of  equal  density  being  more 
nearly  spherical  according  to  their  proxi- 
mity to  the  centre.  Many  of  these  groups 
contain  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  stars. 
Besides  these,  there  exist  nebulae  of  a 
totally  different  description ;  of  vastly 
greater  apparent  dimension,  and  of  very 
irregular  and  capricious  forms,  of  which  the 
well-known  nebulae  in  Orion  is  an  example. 
They  form,  evidently,  a  class  apart  from , 
the  others,  not  only  in  aspect,  but  also  as 
regards  their  situation  in  the  heavens  ;  for 
whereas  the  former  congregate  together 
chiefly  in  a  great  nebulous  district  remote 
from  the  Milky  Way,  or  are  otherwise 
scattered  over  the  whole  heavens  (though 
by  no  means  so  as  to  form  what  M.  de 
Humboldt  terms  a  *  nebulous  milky  way,* 
or  zone  of  nebulae  surrounding  the  sphere), 
these  only  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  galaxy,  and  may  fairly  be  considered, 
if  not  as  integrant  portions,  at  least  as 
outliers  of  it.  Their  forms,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  indica- 
tive of  the  true  form  of  that  starry  stratum, 
could  we  contemplate  it  from  a  distance,  so 
far,  at  least,  that  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose it  quite  as  irregular  and  complex  as 
we  observe  these,  its  appendages,  actually 
to  be. 

M.  de  Humboldt  leans,  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  especially  conversant 
with  organic  forms,  to  that  view  which  re- 
presents the  nebulaa  as  sidereal  systems,  in 
process  of  gradual  formation  bv  the  mutual 
attraction  of  their  parts,  and  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  strictly  nebulous  element 
into  stellar  bodies.  '  The  process  of  conden- 
sation,' he  says, '  which  was  part  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Anaximenes,  and  of  the  whole  Ionic 
school,  appears  to  be  here  going  on  before 
our  eyes.  The  subject  of  eonjoint  investi- 
gation and  conjecture  has  a  peculiar  charm 
for  the  imagination.  Throughout  the  rang } 
of  animated  existence,  and  or  moving  forces 
in  the  physical  tmiversey  there  is  an  espe- 
cial fascination  in  the  recognition  of  that 
which  is  becoming,  or  aboat  to  be,  even 
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greater  than  in  that  whicb  is,  though  the 
former  be  indeed^o  more  than  a  new  con- 
dition of  matter  already  existing ;  for  of 
the  act  of  creation  itself,  the  original  calling 
fortli  of  e3ustence  out  of  non-existence,  we 
have  no  experience,  nor  can  we  form  any 
conception  of  it.? 

That  the  whole  firmament  of  stars  visible 
to  us,  even  with  the  help  of  telescopes,  be- 
longs to  that  vast  sidereal  stratum  which  we 
call  the  Galaxy,  seems  hardly  to  admit  of 
doubt.  The  actual  form  of  this  stratum, 
further  than  that  it  is  not  improperly  cha- 
racterized as  such,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
known  with  any  approach  to  certainty ;  but 
that  its  extent  in  a  direct  line  outwards  is 
enormously  greater  in  some  directions  than 
in  others,  and  that  in  one  portion  of  its  ex- 
tent it  is,  as  it  were,  deft  and  contorted, 
in  others  lengthened  into  processes  stretch- 
ing far  into  space,  seems  to  rank  among  the 
positiye  condosions  of  astronomy.  In  cer- 
tain directions  its  extent  would  seem  to  be 
unfathomable  to  our  best  telescopes ;  in 
others,  there  is  reason  to  believe  we  see 
through  and  beyond  it,  even  in  its  own 
plane. 

Of  the  distance  of  the  stars  of  which  this 
vast  stratum  consists,  at  least  Df  some  of 
the  nearest  of  them,  we  are  beginning,  at 
length,  to  possess  some  certain  knowledge. 
The  bright  star  a  Centauri  has  a  measured 
parallax  (as  the  observations  of  Henderson 
and  Maolear  teach  us)  of  nearly  a  second 
(0"'9128),  which  places  it  a  distance  from 
us  equal  to  226,000  radii  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  That  of  61  Cygni  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Bessel  to  be  no  less  than  592,200 
such  radii,  while  the  observations  of  Struve 
place  a  Lyrse  at  789,600  of  similar  units 
from  our  system.  Such  is  the  scale  of  the 
system  to  which  we  belong,  such  the  magni- 
tudes we  are  led  to  regard  as  small,  in 
oomparison  with  its  actual  extent !  The 
number  of  stars  whose  distance  is  imper- 
fectly known  to  us  at  present  is  abont 
thirty-five,  seven  of  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  determined,  with  some  approach  to 
certainty,  by  the  recent  researches  of  Mr. 
Peters. 

Among  the  oountless  swarm  of  what  are 
commonlj  called  fixed  stars,  there  is  not 
one,  probably,  which  really  merits  the  name. 
In  by  far  the  great  majority,  a  minute, 
but  regularly  progressive  change  of  place  is 
observed  to  take  place  ;  and,  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  these  movements,  as  ob- 
served in  stars  visible  in  Europe,  it  has 
been  oonduded,  that  a  portion  at  least  of 


them  is  only  apparent,  and  arises  from  a 
real  motion  of  our  own  sun,  carrying  with 
it  the  whole  planetary  system,  towards  a 
point  in  the  constellation  Hercules,  in  r.  a. 
2590  35'  decl.  340  34*  north.  This  extrar 
ordinary  conclusion,  resting  as  it  does  on 
the  independent  and  remarkably  agreeing 
calculations  of  five  different  and  eminent 
astronomers,  from  data  afforded  by  north- 
ern stars,  has,  within  the  last  few  months, 
received  a  striking  confirmation  by  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Galloway,  who  has  arrived 
at  the  very  same  conclusion,  from  calcula- 
tions founded  on  the  proper  motions  of  stars 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  not  included 
among  those  used  by  his  predecessors.  In 
this  path  the  sun  moves  with  th»  prodigioos 
velocity  of  400,000  miles,  or  neany  its  owo^^ 
semi-diameter,  per  diem. 

Independent  of  the  movements  of  trana- 
lation  not  accounted  for  by  this  cause, 
several  of  the  stars  have  a  rotary  motion, 
forming  pairs  or  binarv  systems,  called 
double  stars,  revolving  about  eadi  other  in 
regular  elliptic  orbits,  governed  by  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  This  sort  of 
connexion,  suggested  as  theoretically  pro- 
bable by  MitcSoU,  and  demonstrated  as  a 
matter  of  observation  by  Herschcl,  has  now 
been  distinctly  traced  in  fifty  or  sixty  in- 
stances (M.  de  Humboldt,  anticipating 
what  will  doubtless  one  day  prove  to  be  a 
fact,  says  2,800),  among  which  occur  ex- 
amples of  periodic  revolutions  of  200,  182, 
117,  61,  44,  and  even  17  years,  and  of 
orbits,  in  some  oases  so  eccentric  as  to  be 
quite  cometary,  in  others  nearly  circular. 
Some  again  are  conduded,  with  much  pro- 
bability, to  revolve  on  their  axes,  from  the 
observation  of  regular  periodic  changes  in 
their  lustre  ;  while  others  vary  in  no  regu- 
lar and  certain  periods,  undergoing  great 
and  abrupt  changes,  for  which  no  probable 
cause  has  yet  been  assigned.  In  one  re- 
markable instance  a  change  of  color  would 
appear  to  have  taken  place.  Sirius,  whidi 
is  now  one  of  the  whitest  of  the  stars,  is 
characterized  by  Ptolemy  as  red,  or  at  least 
ruddy.  ^O  dh  Se^iog^  ^6xt^^0Sj  is  hie 
expression,  speaking  pointedly  pf  its  color, 
and  not  of  its  sdntillations. 

Not  the  least  surprising,  is  the  actual 
and  positive  knowledge  we  have  obtained  of 
the  weight  or  quantity  of  matter  contained 
in  at  least  one  of  the  binary  stars,  61  Cygni ; 
from  whose  orbital  motion,  compared  with 
its  distance,  Bessd  has  concluded  that  the 
conjoint  mass  of  its  two  individuals  is  Vnei- 
ther  mnch  more  nor  much  leas  than  half 
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the  mass  of  our  san.'  It  appears  as  a  star 
of  the  sixth  magnitude.  From  the  photo- 
metric experiments  of  WoUaston  on  tf 
Ljrae,  compared  with  what  we  know  of  its 
distance,  its  actual  emission  of  light  may 
be  gathered  to  be  not  less  than  5  1-3  that 
of  the  sun.  Sirius,  which  is  nine  times  as 
bright  as  a  Lyras,  and  whose  parallax  is  in- 
sensible, cannot,  therefore,  be  estimated  at 
less  than  100  suns. 

Non-luminous  stars  have  been  conjec- 
tured to  exist,  and  Bessel  even  considered 
that  some  irregularities,  supposed  to  sub- 
sist in  the  proper  motions  of  Procyon  and  Si- 
rius, could  no  other  way  be  accounted  for 
than  by  supposing  them  to  be  revolving 
about  invisible  central  bodies.  The  illus- 
trious astronomer  of  Pulkova,  in  the  work 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  cite,  has, 
however,  by  destroying  the  evidence  of  ir- 
regularity by  a  careful  revision  of  all  the  re- 
corded oDservations,  rendered  it  unnecessa- 
ry  to  resort  to  such  a  hypothesis. 

Neither  have  attempts  been  wanting  to 
deduce  from  the  proper  motion  of  the  stars, 
the  situation  in  space  of  the  ^  Central  Sun,' 
about  which  the  whole  firmameilt  revolves. 
Lambert  placed  it  in  the  nebula  of  Orion ; 
Maedler,  very  recently,  in  the  Pleiades,  on 
grounds  whidi,  however,  appear  to  us  any- 
thing but  conclusive. 

The  vast  interval ,  which  separates  our 
svstem  from  its  nearest  neighoors  among 
the  fixed  stars,  is  a  blank  which  even  the 
imaginations  of  astronomers  have  been  un* 
able  to  people  with  denizens  of  any  definite 
character,  other  than  a  few  lost  comets 
slowly  groping  out  their  benighted  way  to 
other  systems,  or  torpidly  lingering  t»  aphe- 
/io,  expecting  their  recall  to  the  source  of 
light  and  warmth.  In  the  utter  insulation 
of  this  huge  intervening  gulf,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  a  guarantee  against  ex- 
traneous perturbation  and  foreign  interfer- 
ence, or  to  avoid  tracing  an  extension  of 
the  very  same  principle  of  subordinate 
grouping  which  secures  the  satellites  of 
planets  from  too  violent  a  perturbative  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  central  body.  It 
thus  assumes  the  character  and  importance 
of  a  oosmical  law;  and,  while  it  affords 
another  and  most  striking  indication  of  the 
unity  of  plan  which  pervades  the  universe, 
may  lead  us  to  believe  that,  if  other  sys- 
tems yet  exist  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
they  may  be  separated  from  our  own  by  in- 
tervals so  immense  as  to  appear  only  as  dim 
and  nebulous  specks^  or  utterly,  andfor  ever, 
to  elude  our  sight. 


Descending,  now,  with  our  guide  through 
this  vacuum  inane  to  our  own  system,  we  shall 
for  a  moment  depart  from  his  arrangement  to 
strike  at  once  upon  its  central  body— our 
own  sun.  This,  indeed,  can  hardly  be 
called  a  departure,  since,  by  an  extraordinary 
emission,  we  find  no  special  notice  taken 
by  M.  de  Humboldt  of  this  magnificent 
globe.  Yet,  surely,  there  is  matter  of 
sufficient  interest  in  what  is  known  and  seen 
of  its  physical  constitution  and  important 
peculiarities,  to  have  justified,  inaeed  to 
have  required,  their  not  being  passed  sub 
silentio  in  a  physical  description  of  the  uni* 
verse.  If  there  be  much,  as  yet  mysterious 
in  its  inexhaustible  emission  of  light  and 
heat,  there  is  also  much  in  the  mechanism 
by  which  that  emission  is  produced  which 
is  matter  of  ocular  inspection.  We  know 
for  instance,  that  the  sun  is  not  simply  an 
incandescent  mass  ;  that  the  luminous  pro- 
cess, whatever  its  nature,  is  superficial  only, 
being  confined  to  two  strata  of  phosphores- 
cent clouds,  floating  in  an  atmosphere  of 
considerable,  but  imperfect  transparent^, 
extending  tp  a  vast  distance  beyond  them : 
that  these  clouds  are  often  driven  asunder 
by  tumultuary  movements  of  astonishing 
energy  and  extent,  disclosing  to  our  eyes 
the  dark  surface  below ;  that  the  region  in 
which  these  movements  take  place,  is  con- 
fined to  an  equatorial  belt  of  about  sixty 
degrees  in  breadth,  being,  however,  com- 
paratively much  less  frequent  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  equator  itself.  We 
know,  moreover,  that  the  time  of  its  rota- 
tion (25^  days)  stands  in  decided  and  point- 
ed dissonance  with  the  Keplerian  law  of 
the  planetary  revolutions,  and  that  there- 
fore the  sun  has  most  certainly  not  been 
formed  by  the  simple  subsidence  of  regular- 
ly rotating  planetary  matter  gradually  con- 
tracting in  dimension  by  cooling ;  a  fact 
which  the  advocates  of  the  nebtdous  hy- 
pothesis must,  therefore,  render  some  other 
account  of. 

The  primary  planets  known  to  us  at  the 
present  moment  are  sixteen  in  number,  in- 
cluding no  less  than  five  which  have  been 
added  to  the  list  since  the  publication  of 
the  Kosmos  in  1845.  The  discovery  of  one 
of  these,  Neptune,  by  the  mere  considera- 
tion of  the  recorded  perturbations  of  the 
remotest  planet*  previously  known,  by  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  as  delivered  by  New- 
ton, and  matured  by  the  French  geometers, 
will  ever  be  regarded  as  the  most  glorious 
intellectual  triumph  of  the  present  age.  If 
any  thing  could  enhance  its  claim  to  be  so 
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considered,  it  is  the  assurance  given  ns  of 
the  exceedingly  firm  grasp  by  which  theory 
has  seized  on  this  most  complicated  subject ; 
by  the  fact  of  the  discovery  having  been 
made  almost  simultaneously  by  two  geo- 
meters of  different  nations,  pursuing  different 
courses  of  investigation,  each  in  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  other's  proceedings,  and 
arriving  at  what  may  fairly  be  termed  the 
same  identical  place  of  the  yet  unseen 
planet.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
astronomy,  the  oldest,  and,  as  it  might  be 
considered,  tho  maturest  among  the  sci- 
ences, is  perhaps  at  this  moment  the  most 
rapidly  progressive  of  any,  such  is  the 
novelty  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
facts  which  every  year  brings  forth. 

M.  de  Humboldt  in  this  division  of  his 
subject,  presents  us  with  a  rapid,  but  an 
extremely  striking  and  well-digested  view 
of  the  '  collocations '  of  our  system ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  actual  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution of  its  masses  in  respect  of  their 
magnitudes,  densities,  and  distances  from 
the  sun,  their  times  of  rotation  on  their 
axes,  and  the  extent  of  their  provision  with 
satellites.  We  have  never  met  with  a  better 
exposi  of  these  particulars,  grouped  as  they 
are  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  with  the 
object  of  bringing  into  view  the  general 
relations,  if  any,  which  exist  between 
them. 

*  It  has  been  proposed  to  consider  the  telescopic 

Jlanets,'  now  eight  in  number,  between  Mars  and 
upiter,  *  with  their  more  eccentric,  intersecting, 
and  greatly- inclined  orbits,  as  forming  a  middle 
zone,  or  group,  in  our  planetary  vystem ;  and  if 
we  follow  out  this  view,  we  shall  find  ihat  the 
comparison  of  the  inner  group  of  planets,  compris- 
ing Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  with 
tbe  outer  group,  consisting  of  Jupiter,  Saiurn, 
Uranus,'  (and  Neptune),  *  presents  several  striking 
contrasts.  The  planets  of  the  inner  group,  which 
are  nearer  the  sun,  are  of  more  moderate  size,  are 
denser,  rotate  round  their  respective  axes  more 
slowly,  in  nearly  equal  periods,  differing  liUie 
from  twenty-four  hours,  are  less  compressed  at 
the  poles,  and»  with  one  exception,  without  satel- 
lites. The  external  planets  ...  .  are  of  much 
greater  magnitude,  five  times  less  dense,  more  than 
twice  as  rapid  in  their  rotation  round  their  axes, 
more  compressed  at  the  poles,  and  richer  in  moons 
in  the  proportion  of  seventeen'  (eighteen)  Mo 
one.' 

So  Boon  as  we  desoend  to  particulars, 
however,  we  find  these  generu  relations 
broken  in  upon  by  continual  exceptions. 
The  history  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune 
has  afforded  a  signal  instanoe  how  little 
relianoe  oould  be  placed  on  9k  Imoqf  coUa- 


cation^  which  had  begun  to  be  considered 
as  a  fundamental  relation  pervading  the 
whole  system.  Still,  as  such  laws,  partially 
carried  out,  they  possess  a  peculiar  interest, 
expecially  when  we  consider  the  exactness 
of  numerical  relation  which  holds  good  in 
several  instances,  and  which  leads  irresist- 
ibly to  speculate  upon  causes,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  close  numerical  coincidences,  which 
nothing  can  persuade  us  to  believe  purely 
accidentia  when  they  take  place  in  matters 
of  fact.  '  Why^  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  do 
the  diurnal  rotations  of  Mercury,  the  Earth, 
and  Mars,  agree  to  a  minute  i  WKy  are 
the  densities  of  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  Uranua 
(and.^  Neptune),  exactly  alike,  and  just 
one  fourth  of  the  Earth's  ?  Again,  among 
the  satellites,  why  are  the  periodic  times  of 
Saturn's  third  and  fourth  satellites  respect- 
ively, precisely  double  those  of  the  first  and 
second  }  And  why  are  the  rotations  of  the 
satellites,  generally,  on  their  axes  performed 
in  precisely  the  same  times  as  their  revolu- 
tions about  their  respective  primaries  ?  Of 
this  last-mentioned  coincidence,  indeed,  a 
mechanical  explanation  is  given  (Eosmos, 
p.  155.  TransL),  which  we  are  aware  rests  on 
high  authority.  It  pre-supposes,  however 
(which  our  author  does  not  appear  to  have 
recollected),  an  original,  very  new  adj,uflt- 
ment  to  exact  coincidence ;  and  even  with 
this  admission  we  remain  by  no  means 
satisfied  of  its  validity.  It  appears  to 
US  that  the  very  smallest  deviation  from 
perfect  coincidence,  originally  subsisting^ 
would  destroy  all  tendency  to  that  accumu- 
lation of  matter  on  one  diameter  of  the 
satellite,  and  consequent  permanent  elon- 
gation of  its  fiffure,  which  the  further  steps 
of  the  so-called  explanation  require. 

By  far  the  most  wonderful  and  mysteri- 
ous bodies  of  our  system  are  the  oometa. 
Their  number  is  immense,  their  variety  of 
aspect  infinite,  their  magnitude  astounding. 
Apart  from  the  magnificence  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  interest  attaching  to  their 
eccentric  orbits,  and  utter  contempt  of  the 
ordinary  planetary  conventions  in  their 
excursions  into  space,  they  have  become  to 
us  instruments  of  physical  inquiry ;  and  the 
study  of  their  motions  has  disclosed  to  us 
features  in  the  constitution  of  our  system 
of  which  we  should  otherwise  have  had  no 
idea,  and  afiForded  opportunities,  whioh,  but 
for  them,«had  been  altogether  wanting  of 
completing  our  knowledge  of  the  masses  of 
the  planets  themselves.  Their  almost  spi- 
ritoal  tenuity  enables  them  to  feel  as  it 
weroy  and  to  manifest  \fj  a  sensible  retar* 
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dation  tbe  resistance  of  a  medium  pervading 
the  planetary  spaces,  while  the  direction  of 
their  tails  always  turned  from  the  sun,  and 
the  enormous  velocity  with  which  these 
tsingular  appendages  have  appeared  on  some 
occasions  to  he  projected  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  solar  gravity,  has  afforded 
more  than  a  presumption  of  the  existence 
of  repulsive  as  well  as  attractive  forces  in 
our  system.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount 
the  singularities  presented  by  these  bodies. 
Some  have  had  two  tails,  one  (1744)  six, 
and  some  none  at  all,  though  otherwise 
^  large  and  conspicuous.  Many  have  been 
\  seen  in  bright  sunshine  and  at  noon-day,  as 
\  was  the  case  with  the  recent  magnificent 
I  one  of  1843.  The  tails  of  some  have 
equalled,  and  even  surpassed  in  length,  the 
'  radius  of  the  earth^s  orbit;  and  through 
'  those  of  the  comets  of  1819  and  1823,  the 
earth  itself  is  supposed  to  have  passed. 
The  famous  comet  of  Lexell  passed  twice 
(1767  and  1779)  among  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  approached  the  earth  in  1770 
within  six  times  the  distance  of  the  moon. 
Several  of  them  return  in  known  periods : 
the  celebrated  comet  ofHalleyin  76-871 
years ;  that  of  Encke  in  3316 ;  that  of 
Biela  in  6*599,  and  that  of  Faye  in  7-29 
years.  The  climax  to  the  bizarreries  of 
these  singular  bodies  was  afforded  in  1846 
by  one  of  these  last-mentioned  comets  (that 
of  Biela),  which  was  actually  seen  to  sepa- 
rate itself  into  two ;  which,  after  thus  part- 
ing connexion,  continued  amicably  jour- 
neying along  side  by  side  without  further 
mutual  disturbance. 

The  fall  of  masses  of  stone,  of  iron,  and 
of  ashes  and  other  substances  from  the 
heavens,  is  a  fact  now  so  thoroughly  well 
attested,  that  every  doubt  as  to  its  reality 
has  long  since  vanished.  The  latter  phe- 
nomenon may  not  unreasonably  be  attri- 
buted to  volcanic  eruptions,  or  to  matter 
swept  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  tem- 
pests and  whirlwinds,  carried  to  a  vast 
height,  and  deposited  at  great  distances 
from  its  origin ;  and  such,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  many  well  authen- 
ticated instances.  We  have  before  us  a 
portion  of  a  sheet  of  200  square  feet,  of  a 
substance  exactly  similar  to  cotton  felt, 
and  of  which  clothing  might  be  made, 
which  fell  at  Carolath,  in  Silesia,  in  1839. 
On  microscopic  examination  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  delicate  matted  and  bleached 
confervas  containing  infusoria;  and  was 
therefore,  doubtless,  raised  from  its  natu- 
ral site,  the  dried  bed  of  some  lake  or 


marsh,  and  waftod  to  the  place  of  its  fall 
by  a  storm. 

But  when  no  such  explanation  will  apply 
to  the  astounding  phenomenon  of  the  sua- 
den  fall  of  blocks  of  stone  or  iron  of  seve- 
ral pounds,  nay  tons  in  weight. 

*  A  presumptuous  scepticism,'  says  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, *  which  rejects  facts  without  examination  of 
their  truth,  is,  in  some  respects,  even  more  injurious 
than  unquestioning  credulity.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
both  to  impede  accurate  investigation.  Although  for 
upwards  of  2,000  years  the  annals  of  different  na- 
tions had  told  of  falls  of  stones,  which,  in  many  in* 
stances,  bad  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  tes- 
timony of  irreproachable  witnesses ;  although  the 
Bstylia  formed  an  important  part  of  the  meteor 
worship  of  the  ancients»  and  the  companions  of 
Cortes  saw,  at  Cfaolula,  the  aerolite  which  had 
fallen  on  the  neighboring  pyramid ;  although  ca- 
liphs and  Mongolian  princes  bad  had  swords  foro- 
ed  of  fresh-fallen  meteoric  iron;  and  even  al- 
though human  beings  had  been  killed  by  the  fall- 
ing stones  (viz.,  a  friar  at  Crema  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1511,  a  monk  at  Milan,  1650,  and 
two  Swedish  sailors  on  board  a  ship  in  1674) ; 
yet,  until  the  time  of  Chladni,  who  had  already 
earned  for  himself  imperishable  renown  in  jphysics 
by  the  discovery  of  his  figure-representations  of 
sound,  this  great  cosmical  phenomenon  remained 
almost  unbred,  and  its  intimate  connexion  with 
the  planetary  system  remained  unknown.' 

We  can  pardon  some  degree  of  scepti- 
cism, on  a  subject  apparently  so  marvel- 
lous, before  the  assemblage  of  recorded 
facts  had  brought  a  mass  of  independent 
and  agreeing  evidence  to  bear  upon  the 
general  mind,  nauseated  as  it  had  become 
by  tales  of  monkish  miracle  and  travellers' 
wonders.  Chladni  wrote  in  1794,  and  hifl 
work  had  effectually  shaken  this  seep 
ticism,  and  exoitea  general  attention^ 
when,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1803,  a  shower 
of  stones,  thousands  in  number,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  weighing  many  pounds,  was 
hurled  over  a  district  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  square  miles  in  extent,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  globe  of  fire  in  mid-day  and 
in  a  clear  sky,  vertically  over  the  town  of 
I'Aigle,  in  Normandy.  This  was  precisely 
the  opportunity  to  inquire  minutely  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  and  to 
place  them  on  official  record.  According- 
ly, at  the  instance  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  government  commissionea 
M.  Biot  to  proceed  to  the  spot,  examine 
witnesses,  and  collect  every  particular. 
Hie  report  on  this  event,  which  forms  part 
of  the  memoirs  of  the  Institute  for  1806| 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  reality. 
Trees  were    broken,  houses    struck,  the 
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ground  ploughed  up,  the  actual  stones  pick- 
ed up  or  dug  out  in  vast  abundance.  Many 
persons  had  narrow  escapes,  and  one  was 
dighilj  wounded.  A  list  published  by 
Chladni  (Ann.  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes, 
1825),  enumerates  upwards  of  200  instan- 
ces of  similar  occurrences,  collected  from 
ihe  annals  of  all  nations,  China  included  ; 
among  which  we  observe  no  less  than  six- 
teen recorded  in  the  British  Isles  subse- 
quent to  1620,  one  of  which  (May  18, 
1680)  took  place  in  London.  Subsequent 
^research  has  added  largely  to  this  list,  and 
new  occurrences  of  the  kind  are  continual- 
ly happening.  Many  of  the  masses  which 
have  so  fallen  have  been  of  great  magni- 
tude. To  say  nothing  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  some  of  the  blocks  of  iron  sup- 
posed to  be  of  meteoric  origin ;  the  stone 
which  fell  at  iSgospotamos  was  as  large  as 
two  mill-stones ;  and  that  which  fell  at 
Kami,  a.  d.  921,  formed  a'rock  projecting 
four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  A 
mass  of  this  magnitude,  so  distinct  in  its 
nature  from  the  materials  of  the  surround- 
ing rocks,  and  in  a  locality  so  very  definite, 
might  surely  yet  be  found  by  persevering 
search.  Facts  of  this  kind  preclude  aU  idea 
of  their  being  formed  in  the  air  from  float- 
ing vapours,  while  their  difference  from  all 
known  volcanic  products  or  minerals  ex- 
cludes their  reference  to  a  terrestrial  origin. 
Volcanoes  in  the  moon  were  for  a  time  re- 
sorted to,  andM.  de  Humboldt  (note  69), 
is  at  some  pains  to  prove  this  opinion  unten- 
able. We  believe  it  to  be  now  entertain- 
ed by  no  one.  Their  planetary  nature  is 
tilie  only  remaining  account  which  can  be 
given  of  their  origin  ;  and  this  opinion  he 
Qf  course  adopts,  classing  them  with  the 
ether  admitted  members  of  our  system. 
The  phenomena  of  their  explosion,  and  the 
riolent,  though  transient  and  merely  super- 
ficial heat  which  they  undergo  at  the  moment 
of  their  fall,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
militating  against  such  an  origin.  But  we 
perceive  noUiing  in  these  circumstances  in- 
eompatible  with  the  necessary  consequen- 
ees  of  such  a  rencontre.  Arriving  with 
planetary  velocity  at  the  confines  of  our 
atmosphere,  where  the  air  is  many  thou- 
sand, perhaps  million  times  rarer  than  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  a  body  would 
oarry  before  it  the  air  on  which  it  immedi- 
ately impinged,  compressing  it  to  an  enor- 
mous relative  extent  against  its  own  sur- 
jEmo,  before  the  absolute  compression  could 
reach  such  a  point  as  to  determine  its  late- 
ral escape.     Now,  it  has  been  shown  by 


Poisson  (Ann.  de  Chim.,  xxiii.  341 ),  that 
the  latent  heat  of  a  given  weight  of  air  is 
greater,  the  lower  the  pressure  under  whidi 
it  exists.     A  given  quantity  (by  weight)  of 
air,  therefore,  at  those  elevations  contains 
more  latent  heat  than  the'same  quantity  at 
the    earth's    surface.     When    condensed, 
therefore,  it  will  give  out  more  heat  than 
would  be  elicited  by  the  same  extent  of  re- 
lative  condensation  from  air  of  ordinary 
density,  which  we  know  to  be  capable  «f 
producing  ignition,  even  under  very  mode- 
rate degrees  of    sudden  compression.     A 
source  of  sudden  and  transient  heat  of  al- 
most any  conceivable  intensity,  is  thus  pro- 
vided in  immediate  contact  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone,  which  it  would  fuse  and 
partly  vaporize,  while  the  sudden  and  vio- 
lent expansion  of  the  parts  immediately 
beneath  the  fused  film  must  necessarily 
cause  decrepitation  and  disruption  of  frag- 
ments.    In  short,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
phenomenon  which  this  explanation  does 
not  reach.     Mere  friction  against  the  at- 
mosphere, as  suggested  by  Poisson,  seems 
quite  insufficient  to  produce  incandescence. 
That  a  resemblance  should  be  conceived 
to  exist  between  those  globes  of  fire  which 
throw  down  stones  and  those  which  only 
gleam  and  are  extinct,  or  which  terminate 
with  a  harmless,  though  -often  very  terrific 
explosion,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     Yet 
the  analogy  founded  on  mere  optical  re- 
semblance would  hardly  suffice  to  prove  a 
community  of  nature  or  origin.     Accord- 
ingly, little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
nect these  formidable  visitors  with  ihe  in- 
nocuous spectacle  afforded  by  shooting  stars 
or  train-accompanied  meteors,  tiU   1833, 
when  a  brilliant  display  of  the  November 
meteors,  on  the   12th  and  13th  of  that 
month,  repeated  on  the  same  days  of  the 
following  year,  brought  to  recollection  a 
similar  display  witnessed  by  M.  de  Hom- 
boldt  in  1799,  in  America.     On  comparison 
of  dates,  it  was  perceived,  with  astonish- 
ment, that  they  precisely  coincided.     The 
extraordinary  fact  has  since  been  establish- 
ed by  observation,  and  by  the  assemblage 
of  ancient  and  modern  records,  that  mete- 
oric showers  occur  periodically  on  certain 
given  days  of  the  year,  though  jiot  of  every 
year,  and  especially  on  the   12th — ]4tn 
November,  and  the  9th — 11th  of  August; 
the  latter  epoch  being  the  most  uniform  in 
respect  of  the  intensity  of  the  phenomenon. 
Another  fact,  not  less  striking,,  has  emerged 
in  respect  of  the  directions  affected  by  the 
meteors  in  their  flight.    They  diveigei  ap- 
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parentlj)  from  fixed  points  in  the  heavens, 
whose  longitudes  are  90^  in  advance  of  the 
actual  places  of  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic  at 
the  epochs  in  question.  Such  apparent  di- 
Tergenoe,  hj  the  rules  of  perspective,  is  the 
criterion  of  a  real  parallelism  ;  and  we  are 
thus  carried  onwards  to  the  inevitahle  con- 
clusion of  a  cosmical  origin  and  common 
direction  of  motion,  in  groups  or  flights  of 
these  bodies,  which  the  earth  encounters  in 
its  annual  path,  and  which  are  presumed  to 
form  rings  or  planes  more  or  less  interrupted 
about  the  sun,  revolving  according  to  plane- 
tary laws.  We  agree  with  M.  de  Humboldt 
in  considering  the  general  conclusion  as 

{erfectly  well  established,  and  as  justifying 
is  admission  of  them  into  the  rights  of  re- 
cognised membership  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. 

The  zodiacal  light  is  another  of  those 
luminous  phenomena  to  which  a  cosmical 
origin  has  always  been  ascribed : — 

'  The  earliest  distinct  description'  of  it  *  is  con- 
tained in  Childrey*s  Britannia  Baconica  (1661). 
Its  first  observation  may  have  been  two  or  three 
jrears  earlier.  Dominic  Cassini  has,  however,  in- 
contestibly  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  (in 
1683)  to  mvestigate  its  relations  in  space.  ...  It 
may  be  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  the 
remarkable  light,  rising  pjrramidically  from  the 
earth,  which,  in  1509,  was  seen  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  sky  for  forty  nights  in  succession  from 
the  high  table  land  of  Mexico  (and  which  I  fihd 
mentioned  in  an  ancient  Aztec  manuscript  in  the 
Codex  Tellerio-Remensis,  in  the  Roy^  Library  at 
Paris),  was  the  zodiacal  light'  (Transl.,  p.  189.) 

This  light,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  justly 
reasons,  cannot  be  the  solar  atmosphere  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words.  But  we 
cannot  so  readily  admit  the  conclusion  he 
draws,  that  it  is  an  extremely  oblate  ring 
of  lucid  vapors  revolving  in  space  between 
the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars.  An  extent 
much  beyond  the  earth's  orbit,  at  all  events, 
seems  incompatible  with  its  pointed  or  pyra- 
midal form  and  termination  at  a  certain 
apparent  distance  from  the  sun,  instead  of 
being  continued  all  around  the  heavens. 
Nor  can  we  perceive  any  good  reason  for 
ascribing  to  it  an  annular  form,  wholly  ex- 
terior to  the  orbit  of  Venus.  The  passage 
which  he  cites  from  Cassini  (note  96),  in 
support  of  this  opinion  appears  to  us  by  no 
means  susceptible  of  this  interpretation ; 
nor  are  we  aware  of  any  observations  which 
necessitate  such  a  conclusion,  contrary  as  it 
is  to  the  opinion  generally  received  on  the 


Descend  we  now  to  our  own  globe,  ^  from 


the  region  of  celestial  forms  to  the  more  re- 
stricted sphere  of  terrestrial  forces ;  from 
the  children  of  Uranu^  to  those  of  Gea ;' 
from  the  contemplation  of  matter  obedient 
to  comparatively  few  and  simple  impulses 
and  laws,  offering  no  indications  of  qualita- 
tive diversity — to  matter  under  the  influence 
of  molecular  forces  of  excessive  complica- 
tion, and  laws  very  imperfectly  understood, 
exhibiting  fundamental  diversities  of  quali- 
ty, affording  endless  scope  to  agencies  which 
scarcely  appear  to  resolve  themselves  into 
the  simple  conception  of  mechanical  effort, 
and  whose  active  principles,  electricity  and 
heat,  present  themselves  to  us  under  aspects 
now  reminding  us  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
matter  by  their  quantitative  relations  to 
tangible  bodies,  and  now  eluding  our  grasp 
by  a  subtilty  which  seems  to  transcend  our 
notions  of  corporeal  existence.  Here,  too, 
we  become  conversant  with  organic  life  in 
all  its  infinite  diversities  and  stages  of 
manifestation,  and  in^all  its  adaptations  to 
external  conditions  ;  as  a  something  super- 
posed upon  and  subsequent  to  matter. 
Here,  too,  we  encounter  voluntary  motion 
as  something  again  superposed  upon  mere 
organic  development ;  and  here,  too,  the  life 
of  instinct  and  the  life  of  thought,  rising 
higher  and  higher  by  successive  but  gradual 
steps,  till  at  length  one  vast  bound  lands 
us  in  HUMANITY,  with  all  its  hopes  and 
visions  of  something  yet  beyond.  Such  is 
the  field  we  have  now  to  enter  upon— 

*  The  wide,  th*  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  us  ;* 

* 

but  its  richness,  no  less  than  its  extent,  for- 
bids our  lingering  on  its  outskirts  in  idle 
contemplation  of  its  glories. 

The  path  followed  by  M.  de  Humboldt 
in  threading  the  labyrinth  of  this  vast  mass 
of  knowledge,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  which  could  have  been  adopted  to  pre- 
serve a  continuity  of  course,  and  to  bring 
the  phenomena  to  bear  on  each  other  with 
due  regard  to  causal  sequence. 

He  first,  under  the  general  head  of  ^  Ter- 
restrial Phenomena,'  gives  us  an  outline  of 
those  broad  features  which  have  relation  to 
the  mass  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  ;  and  in 
which  the  acting  forces  and  powers  are  con- 
sidered in  their  mean  or  average  intensity, 
or  as  acting  on  the  largest  scale,  unaffected 
by  local  causes.  The  features  which  ad- 
mit of  being  so  presented,  are  those  which 
refer  to  the  dimensions  and  figure  of  the 
earth,  its  mean  density  and  temperature } 
and  the  evidences,  such  as  we  possess  them, 
of  an  increase  in  both  these  respects,  in  de- 
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scending  from  its  sarface  to  its  centre. 
Terrestrial  magnetism,  too,  and  the  dis- 
turbances, whatever  be  their  origin,  which 
the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth  undergoes 
upon  the  great  scale,  during  ^magnetic 
storms'  and  auroral  displays,  as  well  as 
those  secular  variations  which  modify  all  its 
local  manifestations,  according  to  laws  yet 
unknown,  but  whose  influence '  extends  to 
the  whole  globe,  find  a  natural  place  in  this 
division  of  the  entire  subject. 

Under  the  general  notion  of  the  '  reaction 
of  the  interior  of  the  earth  on  its  exterior,' 
which  affords,  as  it  were,  the  canvas  on 
which  to  depict  the  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes, volcanoes,  hot  springs,  &c.,  we  re- 
cognise the  impress  of  that  theory  of  geo- 
logical dynamics  which  represents  the  ex- 
ternal solid  crust  of  the  globe  as  in  a 
continual  though  exceedingly  slow  process 
of  contraction,  by  refrigeration,  on  its  in- 
ternal liquid  contents,  by  which  it  becomes 
placed  in  a  state  of  strain,  which  from  time 
to  time,  and  according  to  local  circum- 
stances affording  facilities  for  disruption, 
relieves  itself  by  fracture  and  by  the  ejection 
of  a  portion  of  the  liquid  matter.  Such,  at 
least,  seems  to  be  the  conception  implied  in 
the  word  reac/ion,  which  pre-supposes  action. 
The  want  of  an  origiual  primum  mobile 
competent  to  the  production  of  the  volcano 
and  the  earthquake  as  general,  and  not  as 
local  phenomena,  is  imperatively  felt  in 
geology. 

As  consequences  of  this  reaction,  appear- 
ing indiffereutly  on  every  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  we  have  ejection  of  erupted  or  '  en- 
dogenouSy^  and  the  production  of  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  together  with  upheavings  and 
subsidences  of  portions  of  the  earth's  crust 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  which  in  the 
course  of  ages  modify  the  distribution  of 
sea  and  land  over  the  surface  of  our  planet. 
Simultaneous  with  these  changes,  but  re- 
ferring themselves  to  a  totally  different  or- 
der of  causes  the  seat  of  which  is  wholly 
exterior  to  our  globe,  and  which  depend 
entirely  on  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon 
as  the  ultimate  causes — the  prima  mohilia 
— of  all  those  oceanic  and  atmospheric 
movements  to  which  continents  owe  their 
destruction  and  reproduction,  we  have  the 
continual  formation  of  new  strata  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean;  their  gradual  con- 
densation by  increase  of  pressure  as  more 
and  more  of  their  materials  become  accumu- 
lated ;  and  their  ultimate  consolidation  by 
the  invasion  of  heat  from  beneath,  in  virtue 
of  those  igeneral  laws  which  regulate  the 


move'ment  of  heat  from  point  to  point  cf 
bodies,  the  surface  of  which  is  maintained 
at  a  temperature,  which,  for  this  purpose, 
may  be  regarded  as  invariable.  From  the 
combination  of  the  two  orders  of  events 
arising  from  the  continued  action  of  these 
two  classes  of  causes,  each  proceeding  in 
perfect  original  independence  of  the  ouier, 
but  each  in  its  progress  continually  modify- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  the  other 
acts  ;  and  so  producing  a  compound  eyole, 
or  rather  interminable  series,  of  excessive  in- 
tricacy ;  depend  all  geological  phenomena, 
properly  so  called.  Meanwhile,  on  this  in- 
terwoven tissue,  as  if  not  yet  sufficiently 
complex,  is  superposed  another  cycle  of 
causation  in  the  electro-magnetic  relations 
of  the  globe,  which,  though  uninfluential  as 
respects  the  movement  of  masses,  is  no 
doubt  powerfully  so  in  the  mineralogioal 
arrangement  of  their  particles,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  planes  of  false  cleavage  in  the 
strata,  and  in  the  filling  up,  by  metallifer- 
ous and  other  mineral  veins,  of  the  fissures 
which  intersect  them.  To  this  class  of 
mineralogical  causes  (on  whose  action  the 
researches  of  Becquerel,  Fox,  and  Hunt 
have  thrown  some  light,  but  which  stands 
in  need  of  much  more  extensive  and  assidor 
ous  inquiry),  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  no  allusion  made  in  the  work  before  ns. 
Among  the  materials  of  subverted  and 
reconstructed  continents,  occur  the  buried 
remains  of  their  former  inhabitants.  Palae- 
ontology, therefore,  and  the  evidence  it 
affords,  in  conjunction  with  other  circum- 
stances attending  the  materials  and  posi- 
tion of  strata,  leads  us  naturally  to  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  surface  of 
our  globe  in  former 'epochs,  in  relation  to 
its  habitability  by  various  orders  of  organic 
beings,  and  more  especially  to  its  distribu- 
tion into  sea  and  land. 

*  We  hete  indicate  a  connecting  link  between 
the  history  oi  the  revolutions  our  globe  ha^  undcr^ 
gone,  and  the  description  of  its  present  surface, — 
between  geology  and  physical  geography — which 
are  thus  combined  in  the  general  consideration  of 
the  form  and  extent  of  continents.  The  bounda- 
ries which  separate  the  dry  land  from  the  liquid 
element,  and  the  relative  areas  of  eacb»  have  varied 
greatly  during  the  long  series  of  geological  epochs  ; 
they  have  been  very  different,  for  example,  when 
the  strata  of  the  coal  formation  were  deposited 
horizontally  upon  the  inclined  strata  of  the  moun- 
tain limestone  and  the  old  red  sandstone ;  when 
the  lias  and  the  oolite  were  deposited  on  the  keu- 
per  and  the  muschelkaik ;  and  when  the  chalk 
was  precipitated  on  the  slopes  of  the  green  sand 

and  the  oolitic  limestone Maps 

have  been  drawn  representing  the  state  of  tOA 
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globe  in  respect  of  the  distribatioo  of  land  and 
water  at  these  periods.  They  rest  on  a  more  sure 
basis  than  the  maps  of  the  wanderings  of  lo,  or 
e^en  than  those  of  Ulysses,  which  at  best  re- 
present bat  legendary  taJes,  whilst  the  geological 
maps  are  the  graphic  representations  of  positive 
phenomena.' 

We  find  onrselyes  thus  introduced  to  the 
domain  of  physical  geography,  or  the  de- 
scription of  the  actual  state  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  its  three  great  divisions, — ^those 
of  land,  sea,  and  air, — as  prepared  for  the 
habitation  of  organic  beings,  and  as  exhibit- 
ing the  play  of  all  those  complex  agencies 
on  which  depend  ;the  distribution  of  tem- 
perature and  moisture,  aerial  and  oceanic 
carrents,  and  those  conditions  which,  under 
the  general  title  of  climate,  determine  the 
abundance  and  limits  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal forms.  A  general  view  of  organic  life 
and  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals, 
infinitely  less  copious  in  detail  than  we 
Bhould  have  expected  from  the  exceeding 
ridiness  of  M.  de  Humboldt's  informati(ai 
on  this  subject,  and  a  short  chapter  on 
Man  close  the  text ;  which  is  followed  by 
a  series  of  notes,  indicating  the  authorities 
from  which  the  statements  throughout  are 
derived,  und  full  of  a  vast  mass  of  other  in- 
formation, so  interesting,  so  recondite,  so  va- 
rious, as  to  leave  us  lost  in  admiration, 
both  of  the  reading  which  could  amass,  and 
the  discrimination  which  could  select  it. 

The  dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth 
constitute  a  branch  of  inquiry  on  which,  per- 
haps, more  pains,  labour,  and  refinement  have 
been  lavished  than  on  any  other  subject  of 
human  research.  '  The  history  of  science,' 
says  M.  de  Humboldt,  'presents  no  problem 
in  which  the  object  obtained,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mean  compression  of  the  earth, 
ana  the  certainty  that  its  figure  is  not  a 
regular  one,  is  so  far  surpassed  in  import- 
ance by  the  incidental  gain  which,  in  the 
course  of  its  long  and  arduous  pursuit,  has 
accrued  in  the  general  cultivation  and  ad- 
vancement of  mathematical  and  astronomi- 
cal knowledge. '  In  fact,  however,  the  bene- 
fit conferred  has  not  been  confined  to  these. 
The  continual  heaping  on  of  refinement 
npon  refinement,  in  respect  both  of  instru- 
ments and  methods,  has  been  far  from  a 
mere  barren  and  ostentatious  accumulation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  overfiowed  on  all 
sides,  and  fertilized  every  other  field  of 
physical  research,  by  the  example  it  has  set 
and  the  necessity  it  has  imposed  of  exact- 
ness of  numerical  determination,  mathe- 
matical pre(nsion  of  statement,  and  rigorous 


account  taken  of  every  influential  circum- 
stance ;  as  well  as  by  theaumerous  physical 
elements  whose  exact  measures  and  laws  it 
has  incidentally  required  to  be  known  as 
data.  By  the  improvement  of  our  know- 
ledge of  these,  the  aspect  of  all  science  has 
been  changed,  and  the  apparently  dispro- 
portionate application  of  talent  and  cost 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  repaid  with  interest.  The  fixation 
of  national  standards  of  weight  and  mea- 
sure, which  has  become  indissolubly  inter- 
woven with  it,  has  ever  marked,  and  will' 
ever  continue  to  mark,  the  highest  point  to 
which  hum^n  skill  and  refinement  in  the 
application  of  science  to  practical  objects  * 
are  capable  of  attaining. 

In  statinff  the  result  of  these  inquiries, 
M,  de  Huniboldt  follows  the  determination 
of  Bessel  in  1841.  A  better  authority  he 
could  not  have  selected,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  (since  he  has  omitted  to  do 
so)  the  precise  coincidence  of  this  deter- 
mination with  that  of  Mr.  Airy  in  1831, 
from  the  assemblage  of  all  the  geodesical 
measurements  then  procured, — a  coinci- 
dence amounting  in  fact  to  identity,  the 
difference  between  the  two  statements  of 
the  earth's  equatorial  diameter  being  but 
234  feet^  between  those  of  the  polar  only 
296,  and  of  the  compression  38.  Neither  can 
we  omit  to  mention  here  the  only  consider- 
able accesfdon  to  our  knowledge  on  this 
head  since  the  publication  of '  The  Kos- 
mos,'  viz.,  the  rectification  of  Lacaille's 
erroneous  arc  at  the  Cape,  by  the  admira- 
ble and  indefatigable  Madear  (performed 
at  the  hazard  and  almost  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  life),  which  has  removed  for  ever  one  of 
the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
general  and  exact  conclusions  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  as  Playfair 
has  shown,  can  by  no  means  be  taken  as 
affording  even  the  slightest  evidence  of  the 
entire  primitive  fiuidity  of  its  whole  mass. 
Even  when  that  of  the  internal  strata  is 
taken  into  the  account,  if  there  be  any  de- 
gree of  mobility,  from  whatever  cause 
arising  short  of  entire  and  simultaneous 
fluidity,  among  its  materials,  this  would 
ultimately  conform  its  internal  arrangement, 
as  the  sea  does  its  external  form,  to  the 
elliptic  model.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
the  strong  presumption,  however,  that  such 
fluidity  does  prevail  at  a  certain  depth : 
*'  Tolerably  accordant  experience  has  shown 
that  in  Artesian  wells  the  average  increase 
of  temperature  in  the  strata  passed  through, 
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is  1^  of  the  Centigrade  thennometer  for  92 
Parisian  feet  of  T^rtical  depth  (54*5  Eng- 
lish feet  for  1^  Fahr.)  ....  If  we  sup- 
pose this  inorease  to  continue  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio,  a  stratum  of  granite  would 
be  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
21  geographical  miles.'  The  phenomena 
of  hot  springs  in  countries  where  volcanic 
eruptions  have  long  since  ceased ;  '  direct 
observation  of  the  temperature  of  rocks  in 
mines ;  and,  above  all,  the  volcanic  activity 
of  the  earth,  ejecting  molten  masses  from 
open  clefts  or  fissures,  bear  unquestionable 
evidence  of  this  increase  for  very  consider- 
able depths  in  the  upper  terrestrial  strata.' 
Still  we  can  determine  nothing  with  cer- 
tainty respecting  the  depth  at  which  the 
materials  of  our  rocks  exist,  '  either  in  a 
softened  and  still  tenacious  state,  or  in 
complete  fosion ;  respecting  cavities  filled 
with  elastic  vapors ;  the  cowUHan  of  fiuids 
heated  under  eMrmous  presHwe  ;  or  the  law 
of  the  increase  of  density  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre.'  One  thing  only  is  certain, 
that  the  density  does  so  increase,  since  the 
wonderfully  agreeing  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Cavendish,  Reich,  and  Baily  (for  such 
they  ought  assuredly  to  be  considered,  the 
difference  between  Baily  and  Reich  amount- 
ing to  no  more  than  one  twenty-eighth  part) 
abundantly  demonstrate  a  mean  density  for 
the  whole  mass  of  five  and  a  half,  which  is 
double  that  of  basalt,  and  more  than  double 
that  of  granite  ;  substances  which  undoubt- 
edly emanate  from  very  great  depths  be- 
neath the  surface. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  globe  is 
rappoeed  to  have  attained  so  nearly  an 
invariable  state,  that  since  the  time  of 
ffipparchus,  and  in  an  interval  of  2,000 
years,  it  has  not  diminished  by  one  three- 
hundredth  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit's 
thennometer.  This  conclusion  rests  on  the 
records  of  ancient  eclipses,  which  having 
taken  place  in  conformity  with  the  theory 
of  gravitation,  implies  the  invariabilitv  of 
our  unit  of  time  or  of  the  length  of  the  day, 
during  the  interval.  Hence  Laplace  has 
concluded,  and  the  conclusion  may  be  re- 
ffarded  as  certain,  that  the  length  of  the 
day,  or  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  has  not  diminished  by  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  second.  Hence  ako  we 
are  entitled  to  conclude  that  its  mean 
radius  has  not  diminished  by  a  singjle  yard 
tn  that  interval.  So  far  we  are  on  sure 
ground ;  and  if  we  consent  to  disregard  as 
merely  superficial,  the  transfer  of  matter 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  levd  by  oceanic 


and  atmosphmc  abrasion,  and  the  counter- 
acting effect  of  volcanic  ejections, — ^if, 
moreover,  we  set  as  in  a  balance  one  against 
the  other,  the  upheavings  of  mountain 
chains,  such  as  our  own  times  have  witnessed 
in  the  Andes,  and  the  subsidences  of  exten- 
sive districts,  such  as  are  going  on  in  Scan* 
dinavia,  the  conclusion,  as  relates  to  tem- 

Eerature,  must  be  admitted  as  valid^ 
owever  it  may  be  supposed  to  militate 
against  the  refrigeratory  theory  above  al- 
luded to. 

The  mean  temperature  at  which  the  sio^ 
face  of  the  earth  is  maintained,  if  we  oon- 
sider  the  Bverage  of  the  whole  globe,  de- 
pends solely  on  external  causes,  the  only 
one  of  which,  worth  considering  as  really 
infiuential,  is  the  sun's  radiation.  Of  the 
constancy  or  variability  of  this  from  year 
to  year,  or  from  century  to  century,  we 
know  nothing,  though  from  the  analogy  of 
periodical  or  changeable  stars  we  may  sur- 
mise anything.  But  it  by  no  means  fol- 
]fiWB  that  this  ignorance,  on  a  point  of 
such  immense  importance,  is  to  continue. 
It  is  to  the  temperature  of  the  ooean,  ooar 
tinually  and  carefully  observed  in  thooe 
parts  of  its  surface  where  its  changes  ace 
least  (in  the  equatorial  region,  from  10^  N. 
to  10^  S.),  that  we  must  look,  with  the 
ffreatest  probability  of  ultimate  suooesi^ 
for  the  solution  of  this  difficult  but  inter- 
esting problem.  In  these  roffions,  the  ob- 
servations and  researches  of  M.  de  Hum* 
boldt  himself  have  established  the  fkct  of 
'  a  wonderfrd  uniformity  and  oonstanqy  of 
temperature  over  spaces  of  many  thousand 
square  miles.'  It  is  here,  therefore,  thai 
observations  directed  to  this  object  can  be 
made  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  least 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  casual  and  tem- 
porary disturbance.  We  know  of  no  class 
of  observations  deserving  more  the  atten- 
tion of  voyagers :  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
recent  results  of  Mr.  Caldecott  respecting 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  considerable 
depths  in  India,  have  brought  into  evi- 
dence enormtnti  differences,  amounting  to 
60  between  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
earth  and  air  at  the  same  spot.  Suoh 
might  indeed  have  been  expected  on  a  care- 
ful consideration  as  to  the  different  agen- 
cies of  wind  and  rain  on  the  one  hand,  and 
solar  and  nocturnal  radiation  on  the  other, 
in  determining  the  respective  averages,  but 
they  stand  in  striking  contradiction  to  the 
generally  received  opinion  of  the  neoesaaiy 
equality  between  the  two  means  in  ques- 
tion.   It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  M  da 
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Hnmboldt,  when  stating  this  opinion  (p. 
165.  Tr.),  and  the  practical  application  of 
it  recommended  by  Boossfngault,  expresses 
himself  with  hesitation,  if  not  with  doubt 
on  its  subject. 

The  power  of  magnetism,  and  the  pola- 
rity of  the  magnetic  needle,  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Chinese  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  Extracted  from  the  an- 
nab  of  See-ma-thsian,  a  Chinese  historian 
contemporary  with  the  destmotion  of  the 
Bactrian  empire  by  Mithridates  I.,  we  find 
the  following  extraordinary  relation :  ''  The 
emperor  Tching-wang  (1110  years  before 
onr  era)  presented  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Tonf-king  and  Cochin  China,  who  dreaded 
Ae  Toss  of  their  way  back  to  their  own 
country,  five  magnetio  cars,  which  pointed 
out  the  south  by  means  of  the  moving  arm 
of  a  little  figure  ooYcred  with  a  vest  of 
feathers.^'  To  each  of  these  cars,  too,  a 
hodometer,  marking  the  distances  travers- 
ed by  strokes  on  a  bell,  was  attached,  so  as 
to  establish  a  oomplete  dead  reckoning. 
(Humboldt,  A.sie  Centrale,  xli. ;  Kosmos, 
171.)  Such  inventions,  we  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, are  not  the  creation  of  a  few  years, 
or  a  few  generations.  They  pre-suppose  long 
centuries  of  previous  civilization,  and  that 
too  '  at  an  epoch  contemporarv  with  Codrus 
and  the  return  of  the  Heraclides  to  the  Pe- 
leponnesus' — ^the  obscure  dawn  of  Euro- 
pean history!  Even  the  declination  of 
the  needle,  or  its  deviation  from  the  true 
meridian,  was  known  to  this  extraordinary 
people  at  the  epoch  in  question. 

Two  views  of  terrestrial  magnetism  may 
be  taken.  The  one  is  that  which  makes 
the  earth  itself,  or  a  large  portion  of  the 
substance  of  it,  intrinsically  magnetic  in 
that  sense  in  which  a  loadstone  is  so.  This 
view  (which  is  at  all  events  general,  and 
but  for  the  secular  variations  of  the  mag- 
netic curves,  would  be  even  now  perhaps  the 
best  which  could  be  taken),  is  vindicated 
by  M.  de  Humboldt  to  our  admirable 
eountryman  Gilbert,  whose  ideas  were  in 
all  physical  matters,  far  in  advance  of  his 
age  (note  142).  It  was  the  knowledge  of 
these  variations  which  led  Halley  to  the 
formation  of  his  wild  as  well  as  inadequate 
theory  of  an  internal  globe  revolving  with- 
in the  external  shell  of  the  earth.  If  the 
mass  of  the  globe  be  magnetic  in  the  sense 
of  the  loadstone,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  the  local  distribution  of  magnetio 
power  on  its  surface  should  be  otherwise  than 
permanent.  That  it  is  not  so*-that  the 
aiagnetic  curveS)  one  and  all,  are  in  a  oon« 


'  tinual  state  of  slow  but  regular  change, 
sweeping  round  upon  the  two  hemispheres  in 
contrary  directions  (by  which  very  act  their 
forms  are  undergoing  continual  modifica- 
tion), we  cannot  help  receiving  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  seat  of  the  earth's  magne- 
tism, if  not  entirely  atmospheric,  is  at  least 
so  far  superficial  as  to  be  subject  to  a  large 
amount  of  external  influence :  seeing  that 
they  bear  relation  neither  to  any  fixed 
lines  in  tiie  globe  itself  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  to  any  determinate  directions  in  exter- 
nal space  on  the  other.  The  explanation 
of  these  secular  variations  is  perhaps  the 
obscurest  problem  which  the  '  Physique  du 
Globe'  has  yet  offered  for  solution  ;  and  its 
solution,  when  known,  cannot  fail  to  carry 
?rith  it  the  explanation  of  every  other  part 
of  the  phenomena. 

Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  the  phenoj 
mena  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  its  di«* 
rection  at  each  point  of  the  surface,  may^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  imitated  on  an  ar-j 
tificial  globe,  by  passing  round  it  at  the. 
surface  a  due  system  of  electro-magnetic 
currents.  This  was  actually  done  by  the  late  , 
Professor  Barlow.  To  a  slowly  and  secularly  > 
nariahle  system  of  electric  currents,  there-  '. 
fore,  whether  atmospheric  or  terrestrial,  ' 
all  probability  refers  us  as  the  cause  of  the 
earth's  magnetism.  And  here  we  are 
brought  to  a  stand,  not  only  by  the  very 
imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  in  r^ 
spect  of  atmospheric  electricity,  of  all  the 
branches  of  meteorology  the  least  advanc- 
ed ;  but  also  by  our  ignorance  of  the  ac- 
tual forms  of  the  magnetic  curves  over  many 
and  extensive  regions  of  the  earth,  to  saj 
nothing  of  their  secular  changes.  This 
blank  area,  however,  is  happily  diminish* 
ing  rapidly  under  the  pressure  of  surveyfi 
set  on  foot  in  pursuance  of  that  noble  plan 
of  co-operative  magnetic  research  which 
(thanks  in  the  first  instance  to  M.  de 
Humboldt's  powerful  recommendation)  p 
has  been  adopted  and  aeted  on  by  our  own 
and  other  Governments  upon  a  scale  and 
with  a  sequence  and  energy  to  which  no 
age  has  fmrnished  a  parallel.  Within  the 
interval,  short  of  ten  years,  since  the 
adoption  of  this  system,  the  whole  area  of 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  has  been  added  to  the 
domain  of  exact  magnetic  knowledge  by 
the  expedition  under  Sir  James  C.  Rosa» 
and  by  the  subsequent  survey  of  Lieute- 
nants Moore  and  (Herk.  British  North 
America  has  become  in  like  manner  known 

g-ound  J)y  the  survey  of  Lieutenant  Iio- 
oy^  to  which  has  beeOi  or  is  in  the  course 
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of  being,  added,  that  of  tlie  United  States 
by  Locke,  Loomis,  Bacbe,  and  other  able 
and  indefatigable  observers.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  John  Franklin,  speedily,  we 
trust,  to  return  crowned  with  merited  sue- 
oess,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  survey 
of  Hudson  Bay,  accomplished  in  the  course 
of  last  summer  by  Lieutenant  Moore,  will 
complete  our  knowledge  of  the  northern 
coast,  and  give  to  the  continent  of  North 
America  its  due  significance  on  the  magne- 
tic chart  of  the  globe.  Nor  are  these  the 
whole,  or  anything  like  the  whole,  of  the 
aoqiusitions  recently  made  and  still  mak- 
ing in  this  direction,  which,  however,  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  further  to  dilate 
on,  or  to  give  their  merited  tribute  of  ap- 
plause to  the  indofatigabfe  exertions  of  the 
able  editor  of  the  work  before  us,  in  de- 
ducing from  the  vast  mass  of  observations 
thus  continuallv  pouring  in,  the  true  forms 
of  the  magnetic  curves,  and  in  particular 
of  the  isodynamic  lines  and  ovaJs  which, 
although  the  last  to  be  received  into  the 
list  of  magnetic  elements,  have  proved  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of  any. 
The  service  thus  rendered  to  magnetic  sci- 
ence, it  is  in  fact  impossible  to  over-appre- 
ciate. 

Whatever  idea  we  may  form  of  the  greater 
and  more  regular  magnetic  system  of  our 
globe,  there  can  hardly  remain  a  doubt  as 
to  the  reference  of  the  diurnal  and  annual 
periodic  fluctuations  of  the  magnetic  ele- 
ments to  electric  currents  in  the  earth  or 
atmosphere  caused  by  solar  excitement. 
Nor  can  there  be  anv  hesitation  in  refer- 
ring to  sudden  and  violent  disturbances  of 
electrical  equilibrium,  from  whatever  cause 
arising,  those  mvsterious  phenomena  to 
which  M.  de  Humboldt  (the  first  to  observe, 
or  at  least  strongly  to  draw  attention  to 
them),  has  given  the  expressive  name  of 
magnetic  storms,  and  in  which  the  needle 
is  aeitated  simultaneously  over  vast  regions, 
whole  continents,  nay,  even  in  some  cases, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  on  record 
is  that  of  the  24th  and  25th  of  September, 
1841,  which  was  observed  at  Toronto,  in 
Canada,  at  Prague,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  at 
Macao.  And  here  we  cannot  omit  to  no- 
tice the  very  remarkable  coincidence  of 
date  between  this  and  a  great  and  extraor- 
dinary disturbance,  which  has  quite  recently 
been  observed  at  Toronto,  and  of  which 
the  account  by  Lieutenant  Lefroy  is  before 
US.    The  range  of  the  needlci  in  respect  of 


horizontal  direction,  on  this  occasion  exceed- 
ed 4®,  and  the  fluctuation  in  respect  of  hori- 
zontal intensity  surpassed  a  twentieth  part 
of  its  total  amount.  Now  this  disturbance 
(which  w&  observed  at  Greenwich,  though 
to  not  quite  so  great  an  extent)  also  took 
place  on  the  24th  of  September !  A  coin- 
cidence of  this  kind,  should  it  be  repeated, 
like  that  of  the  meteoric  showers,  would 
lead  us  irresistibly,  and  as  an  instantia  lu" 
ciferaj  to  look  outwards,  into  the  planetary 
spaces  for  the  cause  of  these  singular,  phe- 
nomena. 

Intimately  connected  with  these  irregular 
magnetic  disturbances,  and  characterized 
by  M.  de  Humboldt  as  the  final  discharge 
which  restores  the  magneto-electric  equili- 
brium, wrought  to  a  climax  of  tension  dur- 
ing their  continuance,  is  the  aurora  or  po- 
lar light.  Of  one  variety  of  this  superb 
phenomenon,  that  which  consists  in  lumi- 
noiis  beams  and  dancing  streamers,  termi- 
nating in  a  corona  round  the  place  of  the 
elevated  magnetic  pole,  he  gives  a  most 
picturesque  and beautifuldescription.  The 
other,  rarer,  and  less  vivid  in  its  phases, 
but  perhaps  in  some  respects  even  more  in- 
teresting ;  that  which  consists  in  quiet  lu- 
minous masses,  either  insulated  or  forming 
more  or  less  regular  arches,  transverse  to  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  drifting  constantly 
with  a  slow  and  steady  movement  southward 
he  passes  in  silence.  In  both  we  recognise,  by 
many  indications,  the  presence  of  matter  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  ren- 
dered luminous  by  the  passage  of  electrici- 
ty, but  differing  in  the  two  cases  in  the  mode 
of  its  arrangement,  and  perhaps,  too,  in  ele- 
vation ;  the  arrangement  in  the  former  be- 
ing in  lines  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle  j 
in  the  other  sometimes  in  amorphous  masses, 
at  others  with  a  strong  tendency  to  a 
transverse  position.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  distinction  between  the  magnetic  and 
diamaenetic  forms  of  matter,  brought  to 
light  by  Faraday's  late  researches,  may 
play  a  part  in  these  arrangements  .' 

The  height  of  the  auroral  phenomena 
has  been  a  subject  of  very  varvins  estima- 
tion, and  if  we  allow  that,  as  M.  ae  Hum- 
boldt expresses  it,  '  every  observer  sees  his 
'  own  aurora  as  certainl  v  as  he  sees  his  own 
rainbow,'  it  must  be  evident  that  no  paral- 
lactic mode  of  determining  its  height  is 
practicable.  This,  however,  applies  only 
to  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  species 
of  aurora,  where,  from  the  number  and  rapid 
coruscations  of  tbe  streamers,  no  one  can 
be  individualised  and  definitely  fixed.    The 
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luminoas  maeses  and  transyerse  arci9  of  the 
other  variety  have  assuredly  an  optioal  re- 
joHty — are  objectSy  and  capable  of  being  seen 
in  their  tme  geometrical  places  by  any 
dumber  of  spectators  at  once.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  short,  that  a  body  of  light,  steady 
enough  to  be  definitely  referred  by  one  ob- 
server to  one  given  direction  in  space,  and 
by  another  to  another  at  the  saYne  instant, 
should  not  have  an  objective  locality.  The 
arcs  of  October  17,  1819,  and  March  29, 
1826,  whose  heights,  as  calculated  by  Dal- 
ton  from  very  positive  data,  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  equal  (100 — 110  miles),  were 
certainly  in  this  predicament;  nor  do  we 
consider  his  conclusions  as  at  all  shaken  by 
the  objections  advanced  against  them  by  Dr. 
Farquharson.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de 
Humboldt  appears  disposed  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  auroral  streamers  having  been 
seen  below  the  clouds  ;  but  on  this  head  the 
observations  of  the  last-named  excellent  ob- 
server on  the  aurora  of  February  24,  1842, 
are  so  positive  and  circumstantial,  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt.  The  crackling  or 
hissing  sound,  reported  to  accompany  their 
displays  in  high  latitudes,  he  considers  as 
altogether  apocryphal.  It  is  not  among 
the  least  puz^ine  features  of  auroral  phe- 
nomena, tnat  although  so  intensely  magneto- 
electric  as  actually  to  interfere  with  the  free 
transmission  of  messages  along  the  electric 
telegraphy  experiments  made  during  their 
continuance  with  very  sensitive  electrome- 
ters have  hitherto  given  only  negative  re- 
sults, since,  during  the  finest  auroras,  no 
change  in  the  electric  tension  of  the  at^ 
mosphere  has  been  detected.  (Kosmos, 
186.  Tr.) 

On  the  subject  of  earthquakes  and  volca* 
noes,  those  great  manifestations  of  internal 
telluric  activity,  there  is  probably  no  gcolo* 

g'st  now  living  who  can  speak  so  largely 
om  personal  knowledge  as  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt— ^who  has  had  such  opportunities  of 
studying  their  phenomena  in  that  region  of 
the  globe  where  they  are  habitually  devel- 
oped on  the  grandest  and  most  terrific  scale, 
as  an  eye-witness,or  by  diligent  and  immedi- 
ate inquiry  on  spots  the  recent  scenes  of  some 
of  the  greatest  catastrophes  on  record.  The 
tremendous  convulsions  which,  in  1797,  de- 
stroyed Riobamba,  with  the  loss  of  be- 
tween 30  and  40,000  lives  in  a  few  minutes, 
with  *'  a  sudden  and  mine-like  explosion,  a 
vertical  action  from  below  upwaras,'  which 
burled  the  corpses  of  many  of  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferers  several  hundred  feet  in  height 
en  a  neij^boring  mountain,  and  across  a 


river,  took  place  only  three  years  before  his 
arrival  in  Quito,  the  city  lying  still  in  ruins, 
and  every  particular  of  course,  vividly  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  survivors.  The 
catastrdphe  which  destroyed  Cumana  took 
place  in  the  same  year.  The  personal  nar- 
rative of  his  travels  has  made  us  familiar 
with  the  volcanoes  of  Quito,  Mexico,  and 
Chili,  and  given  to  the  names  of  Cotopaxi, 
Pichincha,  Tunguragua,  and  JoruUo,  a  ter- 
rible ,  yet  fascinating  celebrity.  With  his  ex- 
traordinary account  of  the  last-named  vol- 
cano, with  its  Malpais  and  Hornitos,  there 
are  probably  few  of  our  readers  unac- 
quainted. , 
We  shall  not  enter  here  into  any  of  the 
speculations  current  among  geologists  which 
have  for  their  object  to  render  an  account 
of  the  ultimate  origin  of  earthquakes,  and 
the  immediate  seat  of  their  first  impulse. 
It  is  to  their  propagation  along  the  superfi- 
cial strata,  and  especially  with  the  mode 
in  which  that  propagation  is  dynamically 
effected,  that  inquiry  can  be  most  usefully, 
because  most  effectively,  directed.  Every 
one,  indeed,  is  agreed  that  it  is  in  some 
sense  undulatory ;  but  probably  ho  two  geo- 
logists have  hitherto  exactly  agreed  as  to  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  to  be  taken : 
whether,  for  instance,  the  undulation  be 
analogous  to  that-  of  a  fluid  surface,  or  of 
a  stretched  sheet,  or,  lastly,  to  that  by 
which  waves  are  propagated  through  elas- 
tic media  in  the  conveyance  of  sound  and 
light,  viz.,  not  by  lateral  tension  or  by  gravi- 
ty  but  by  the  direct  elastic  action  of  the 
particles  on  each  other.  It  is  here  that  ex- 
perience furnishes  us  with  an  unequivocal  in- 
dication in  the  recorded  velocity  of  their 
propagation,  estima'  ed  by  M.  de  Humboldt 
at  twenty-eight  geopraphical  miles  per  min- 
ute, which,  however,  is  probably  underrated, 
and  which,  at  any  rate,  exceeds  double 
that  of  sound;  a  velocity,  as  Mr.  Mallet 
has  justly  remarked  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1846,  incompati- 
ble with  any  imaginable  mode  of  propaga- 
tion but  that  last  alluded  to.  This  is,  ac- 
cordingly, the  view  of  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Mallet  adopts,  and  which,  on  the 
whole,  appears  to  render  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligible account  of  many  of  the  apparently 
bizarre  and  capricious  phenomena  with 
which  the  records  of  these  events  abound ; 
such,  for  example  as  the  reversal  of  the 
stones  of  a  pavement,  and  the  twisted  obe- 
lisks of  Stephano  del  Bosco  by  the  Cala- 
brian  earthquake ;  the  confusion  of  fields 
and  boundaries;  and  strangely  irregular  in- 
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termiztnre  of  lines  of  violent  action  with 
others  of  comparative  repose,  resulting  from 
nodal  intersections  and  interferences  of 
shocks  arriving  at  the  same  point  from 
different  origins  or  by  rentes  of  different 
lengths.  Such*  interferences,  we  must  ob- 
serve, are  expressly  indicated  by  M.  Hum- 
boldt (p.  192),  as  resulting  from  intersect- 
ing earthquake  waves,  *  as  in  intersecting 
waves  of  sound ;'  adding,  moreover, — 

'  The  raagRitnde  of  the  waves  propagated  in  the 
erast  of  the  earth  will  be  incraased  at  the  sarface* 
aocordinj;  to  the  general  law  of  mecbanics  by 
which  vibrations  transmitted  in  elastic  bodies  have 
a  tendency  to  detach  the  saperficial  Mrata.' 

What  may  be  the  mechanical  law  here 
alluded  to  we  know  not.  Probably  the 
scaling  off  of  brittle  coatings  from  hard 
bodies  by  &  blow.  But  we  cannot  help 
supposing  the  true  mode  of  earthquake  pro- 
pagation (by  waves  of  elastic  compression) 
to  have  been  apprehended  with  ybtj  con- 
siderable distinctness  in  penning  this  pas- 
sage, though  not  seized  and  worked  out,  as 
it  might  have  been,  into  a  regular  theory. 
We  will  only  notice,  in  further  illustration 
of  the  explanatory  power  of  this  mode  of 
conceiving  the  matter,  the  facility  with  which 
the  sinffular  effect  of  vorticose  motion  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  crossing  of  two  waves  of 
horizontal  vibration,  which,  as  in  the  theory 
of  the  circular  polarization  of  light,  com- 
pound, at  their  point  of  intersection,  a  ro- 
ta^ movement. 

That  a  theory  so  simple,  and,  we  may 
add,  so  obvious,  has  not  been  earlier  pro- 
pounded and  received,  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  vast  scale  of  the  phenomena 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  earthquake  wave, 
which  causes  the  wave  itself,  as  ^  an  advanc- 
ing form,'  to  escape  notice,  and  the  molecu- 
lar motioils  only  by  which  it  is  propagated 
to  be  perceived.  For  in  this  theory  we  are 
to  bear  in  mind  that  man  and  his  works  are 
bnt,  in  respect  of  these  gigantic  movements, 
what  the  sand  spread  by  Chladni  on  one 
of  his  vibrating  plates  is  to  the  sonorous 
vibration  it  furnishes  the  means  of  examin- 

What  the  auroral  discharge  is  to  the 
^  magnetic  storm/  in  M.  de  Humboldt's 
view  of  that  phenomenon,  and,  as  appears 
to  us,  with  far  more  correctness,  the  vol- 
cano in  eruption  is  to  the  earthquake — the 
relief  of  tension  and  the  restoraiion  of 
equilibrium.  Innumerable  ini^anoes  of  this 
connexion  might  be  adduced,  out  the  sub- 
ject is  rather  trite,  and  our  limits  begin  to 


warn  ns-  that  we  have  yet  a  wide  extent  of 
ground  to  travel  over,  and  wo  must  there* 
fore  pass  over,  not  without  regret,  the  evi- 
dences of  diminishing  volcanic  action  af- 
forded by  the  phenomena  of  Solfaterras 
and  hot  springs,  as  well  as  those  of  interior 
heat  generally,  as  manifested  in  the  eon- 
tiuued  ejection  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  of 
which  See-tchuan,  in  China,  and  Fr^oniA, 
in  New  York,  ofl^r  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples ;  as  well  as  those  of  carbonic  add 
which,  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  on 
the  Rhine,  '  indicate  the  last  remains  of 
volcanic  activity  in  and  near  its  ancient 
foci  in  an  earlier  state  of  the  globe.' 

In  the  ^  Geological  Description  of  the 
Earth's  Crust,'  two  distinct  classifications 
or  arrangements  are  followed,  which,  per- 
haps, we  can  hardly  better  characterize  in 
contrast  with  each  other  than  as  genetic  and 
kistoricaL  The  former  is  in  consonance 
with  that  view  of  superposed  causalities 
which  we  have  taken  of  geological  pheno- 
mena in  general.  It  refers  itself  to  the 
presumed  origin,  and  not  to  the  historical 
order  of  the  matters  classified.  This  would 
naturally  divide  the  rocks  of  which  the 
earth's  crust  is  composed  into  two  orders : 
endogenouMy  having  their  origin  from  the  in- 
ternal activity  of  the  earth ;  and  exogencnSj 
arising  from  the  degradation  of  contineniv 
by  external  force,  and  their  reconstruction 
in  new  localities  by  aqueous  deposition. 
But  these  causes  being  in  perpetual  and 
simultaneous  action,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  admit  two  other  members  into  this  gene- 
ral classification,  in  whose  formation  as 
they  exist  at  present  both  orders  of  genetic 
cause  have  had  a  share  ;  those  namely,  first, 
in  which  deposited  rocks  have  been  altered 
in  texture,  aensity,  and  mineralogical  cha- 
racters by  subterraneous  heat  either  slowly 
invading  them  by  conduction  from  below,  or 
suddenly  applied  by  eruptive  energy  forcing 
melted  matter  into  contact  with  tnem,  ana 
introducing  new  materials  into  their  com- 
position by  sublimation  (as  in  the  view 
taken  by  Von  Buch  of  the  Dolomitic  lime* 
stone  of  the  Tyrol).  The  second  number 
of  the  series  resulting  from  this  complex 
action  comprises  roolu  constructed  by.re- 
cementation  of  fragments  and  pulverized 
matter,  whether  produced  by  the  violence 
of  eruptive  agency,  or  by  the  slower  process 
of  water  washing  and  the  action  of  torrents 
or  debacles.  Thus  we  have  at  length  a 
fourfold  division  of  the  materials  of  the 
earth's  exterior,  into  erupted,  sedimentaiy, 
metamorphic,  and  conglomerate  rociks* 
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In  subdiyiding  the  erupted  rocks  little 
importanoe  would  attach  to  orjctognostic 
character,  except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  con- 
nected with  indications  of  the  depth  from 
which  they  may  haye  been  erupted,  the  scale 
npon  which  their  expulsion  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  may  have  been  effected,  and 
the  state  of  fluidity  at  which  they  may  have 
arrived  at  the  surface.  These  ffive  rise  to 
a  system  of  characters  partly  mineralogical 
and  partly  geological,  in  which  granite  and 
syenite  stand  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale, 
and  basalt  and  superficial  lavas  at  the  up- 
per, while  porphyries,  greenstones,  serpen- 
tine, hypersthene  rock,  and  trachyte,  fill 
up  the  intermediate  stages.  Some  particu- 
lars, given  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  respecting 
the  superposition  of  granite,  will  be  found 
interesting,  when  we  recollect  at  how  com- 
iMUcatively  late  a  period  the  idea  of  over- 
lying granite  was  considered  almost  to 
amount  to  a  contradiction  in  terms : — 

*  In  the  valley  of  the  Irtyscb.  between  Buchtar- 
minsk  and  Ustkamenogorsk,  granite  covers  tran- 
sition shite  for  a  space  of  four  miles,  and  penetrates 
it  ^om  above  downvfards  in  narrow  Diancbing 

veins,  having  wedge-sbaped  terminations 

As  granite  covers  aigillaceoas  schisls  in  Siberia 
and  in  the  Departement  de  Finisterre  (He  de 
Mihau),  so  does  it  cover  oolitic  limestone  in  tbe 
moontains  of  Oisons  (Fermonts),  and  syenite  and 
chalk  in  Saxony  near  Weinbohla.' 

To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  val- 
ley of  Lavis,  in  the  Tyrol,  near  Predaxzo, 
where  it  overlies  dolomite.  The  true  rea- 
son for  the  rarity  of  these  granite  super- 
positions is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the 
very  slight  degree  of  fluidity  of  the  upper 
portions  of  the  upheaved  masses,  and  their 
vast  thickness,  which  permits  but  rare 
opportnnities  for  escape  of  the  more  liquid 
matter  from  below.  A  beautiful  granite 
dyke  is  seen  intersecting  granite  perfectly 
similar,  and  no  doubt  nearly  contempora- 
neous, on  the  summit  of  the  Paarl  Rock 
near  Stellenbosch,  in  South  Africa,  as  if 
the  fissured  rock  had  been  re-cemented  in 
the  very  act  of  rising  by  an  upward  injec- 
tion, which  in  cooling  has  arranged  itself 
in  parallel  layers,  nearly  at  right-angles  to 
the  general  direction  of  the  vein. 

Sedimentary  rocks  are  necessarily  classi- 
fied according  to  their  geological  order  of 
superposition,  and  are  made  to  consist  of — 
1.  Argillaceous  schists  of  the  transition 
series,  including  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
formations ;  2.  Carboniferotis  deposits ;  3. 
Limestones ;   4.  Travertin ;   5. 


masses.  From  this  series  M.  de  Humboldt 
excludes  all  purely  mechanical  deposits  of 
sand  and  detritus,  regarding  them  as  in 
strictness  belonging  to  the  conglomerate 
division.  The  abundance  of  limestones  in 
the  latter  portions  of  this  series  he  consi- 
ders as  a  result  of  the  decreasing  heat  of  the 
superficial  waters  allowing  of  their  absorb- 
ing carbonic  acid  from  an  atmosphere  over- 
charged with  that  element.* 

The  process  of  metamorphism  (a  term 
first  introduced  into  geology,  we  believe,  by* 
Lyell)  is  very  obscure.  That  electrical 
action  is  often  concerned  in  it,  we  can 
hardly  doubt.  The  portion  of  M.  de  Hum- 1 
boldt's  work  which  treats  of  it  is  full  of 
interest,  but  we  cannot  afford  room  for 
remark  or  extract,  further  than  to  notice 
the  singular  difficulties  which  beset  anj 
geological  account  of  the  vast  beds  of  pure 
quartz,  from  $ev€n  to  eight  thousand  feet  in 
thickneasj  characteristic  of  the  Andes  of 
South  America.  In  the  older  Plutonic  the- 
ories, indeed,  these  would  be  easily  dealt 
with.  Modem  speculation,  however,  is 
scarcely  hardy  enough  to  draw  so  largely  on 
internal  heat  as  would  be  necessary  to  fuse 
and  erupt  such  masses  of  so  intractable  a 
substance.  Their  consolidation  from  sandy 
deposits  by  partial  fusion  under  the  trans- 
forming infiuenoe  of  adjacent  rocks  (as 
Murchison  proposes  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Caradoc  sandstones)  is  sub- 
ject to  hardly  less  difficulties.  The  che- 
mistry of  long^continued  heat,  under 
pressure,  the  production  of  artificial  simple 
minerals,  and  the  imitation  of  metamorphic 
chances  on  rocky  substances,  by  contact 
with  neated  matter,  open  a  field  of  inquiry 
deserving  of  more  cultivation  than  it  has 
hitherto  obtained. 

The  same  reason  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  limit  our  remarks  on  this  portion  of 
the  subject  of  geology  compels  us  te  pass 
over  entirely  the  view  which  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt takes  of  the  historical  department  of 
that  science,  and  the  order  of  succession  of 
the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which 
modem  geological  research  has  revealed  to 
us  as  the  denisens  of  our  planet  in  the  pre- 
vious stages  of  its  existence.  We  should 
do  so  with  extreme  regret  (since  the  sketch 
which  is  given,  though  in  the  utmost  degree 

•  The  exceeding  readinets  witb  which  newly 
precipitated  eorbonate  of  lime  subsides  in  .wann 
water,  compared  with  whit  tolces  place  in  cold, 
especially  when  certain  saline  substances  are  pre- 
sent, is  a  chemical  fi^t  which^  may  have  some 
beanng  on  this  point. 
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condensed,  is  arranged  in  a  very  Imninons 
and  masterly  manner),  were  it  not  that, 
although  ranking  high  as  a  geologist,  his 
own  personal  contributions  to  that  science 
belong  rather  to  the  lithological  than  to  its 
palasontological  department;  and  were  it 
not  too  that  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
main  features  of  these  grand  disclosures  is 
very  generally  diffused  in  this  country.  We 
shall  prefer,  therefore,  to  devote  what  room 
remains  to  us  to  those  subsequent  portions 
of  his  work,  where  the  light  which  he  directs 
upon  them  is  mingled  with  many  and  bright 
rays  emanating  immediately  from  himself. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  that  part 
of  the  generaP  contemplation  of  nature 
which  relates  to  the  PixYsrcAL  Geography 
of  our  globe  in  its  actual  state,  we  must 
regard,  first,  the  quantity  of  land  raised 
above  the  water;  next,  the  oonfiguratfon 
of  each  great  continental  mass  in  horizontal 
extension  and  vertical  elevation.  That  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  existing  land  has  been  so 
raised,  M.  de' Humboldt  regards  as  an  es- 
tablished truth,  and  considers  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  height  of  all  the  present 
oontinents  to  be  due  to  '  the  eruption  of  the 
quartzose  porphyry,  whioh  overthrew  with 
violence  the  first  great  terrestrial  Flora,  the 
material  of  our  coal  beds  '  Previous  to 
this,  the  portion  supporting  land  vegetation 
was  exclusively  insular ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  epoch  of  the  older  tertiary  formations 
that  the  great  oontinents  approached  to 
their  present  form  and  extent. 

The  ratio  of  sea  to  dry  land  is  stated  at 
270  or  280  to  100,  or  in  round  num- 
bers as  about  3  to  1,  the  islands  amounting 
to  one  twenty-third  of  the  continental 
masses.  As  regards  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  sea  and  land,  M.  de  Humboldt  con- 
fines himself  to  observing  that  the  northern 
hemisphere  contains  nearly  three  times  as 
much  land  as  the  southern,  and  the  east- 
ern (from  the  meridian  of  Teneriffe)  far 
more  than  the  western.  This  mode  of 
statement,  however,  conveys  a  much  less 
lively  and  distinct  impression  of  the  law  of 
distribution  than  the  division  (suggested 
by  Colson,  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxix.,  p. 
210)  of  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  a 
terrene  and  an  aqueons  one,  the  former 
having  Great  Britain,  the  latter  her  anti- 
podes, for  its  vertex.*  In  fact,  if  we  en- 
deavor to  indude  the  maximnm  of  land  in 
one  hemisphere,  and  that  of  water  in  the 
other,  according  to  our  present  knowledge 

*  See  a  chart  of  the  two  hamisphere*  on  the  hori- 
aon  of  London.  Hashes:  Loadoni  1839. 


of  the  globe,  we  shall  find  as  the  centre  of 
the  terrene  hemisphere  a  point  in  the 
south  of  England  somewhat  eastward  of 
Falmouth.  With  exception  of  the  taper- 
ing termination  of  South  America,  the 
land  in  the  other  is  wholly  insular,  and  were 
it  not  for  New  Holland,  its  amount  would 
be  quite  insignificant.  As  protuberance 
above  the  sea  level  indicates  comparative 
levity,  are  we  not  thence  entitled  to  oon- 
clude  the  non-coincidence  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  our  globe  with  its  centre  of 
figure,  the  denser  portion  being  situate  be- 
neath the  South  Pacific  ? 

On  the  general  form  of  the  land  we  find 
some  striking  remarks.  The  southern  ter- 
minations of  the  great 'continental  masses 
affect  the  pyramidal  form,  which  is  repeat- 
ed on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  peninsulas  of 
India  and  Arabia,  &c.,  while  generally, 
prolonged  appendages,  both  to  the  north- 
ward and  southward,  affect  a  meridional 
direction.  Eastern  and  western  coasts,  we 
may  add,  are  for  the  most  part  rounded, 
though  the  eastern  occasionally  present  in- 
stances of  angular  forms  (as  Brazil,  and 
Labrador  in  America,  Azania  (Adel)  in 
Africa,  Oman  in  southern  and  Tschutschki 
in  northern  Asia.  The  major  axis  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  (to  which  Europe  is  a 
peninsula)  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
American  ;  though  perhaps  South  America 
is  rather  to  be  considered  as  analogous  to 
Africa,  not  only  from  its  remarkable  simi- 
larity of  general  form,  but  also  from  the 
singular  thread-like  adheaion  of  each  to  its 
neighboring  northern  mass.  Were  these 
threads  broken,  every  eommercial  relation, 
and  almost  every  climate  of  the  civilized 
world,  would  undergo  the  most  remarkable 
changes. 

'  The  general  direction  of  the  land  of  Europe  is 
from  BOQth-west  to  north-east,  and  is  at  right-an- 
l^les  to  the  direction  of  the  great  fissures,  which  is 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  extending  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  £ibfe,  through  the 
Adriatic  and  Red  Sea,  and  the  mountain  system  of 
Pufichti-koh  in  Luristati,  and  terminating  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  rectangular  intersection  of  the 
Continent  in  the  direction  of  its  principal  extent, 
has  powerfully  influenced  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  Europe  with  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  progress  of  civihzation  on  the  for- 
merly more  flounahing  shores  of  theMeditena- 
nean.' 

M.  de  Humboldt  has  been  at  great  paina 
to  airiye  at  a  knowledge  of  the  mean  deva- 
tions  of  the  chief  oontinental  masses,  above 
the  floa-level,  which  (in  English  feet)  he 
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states  as  follows.  For  Europe  671  feet, 
North  Amerioa  748,  Asia  1132,  South 
Ameriea  1151.  For  AHca  we  have  no 
sufficient  data.  '  Laplace's  estimation  of 
3078  feet  (French)  as  the  mean  height  of 
continents,  is  at  least  three  times  too  great. 
The  illustrious  geometer  was  conducted  to 
this  erroneous  result  by  hypothesis  as  to 
the  mean  depth  of  the  sea'  (not'C  360). 
The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  if  equably 
spread  over  France,  would  raise  its  surface 
according  to  his  estimate  115,  and  the 
Alps  over  Europe  21-3  English  feet.  The 
former  of  these  estimates  certainly  gives  us 
a  greater  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  na- 
tural barrier  between  France  and  Spain, 
than  any  ordinary  exaggeration  of  lan- 
guage or  poetical  description  would  do. 
M.  de  Humboldt  closes  thb  part  of  his 
subject  with  the  following  comfortable  re- 
flection : — 

<  SiDce  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  Sorata. 
Illimani,  and  Chimborazo,  the  colossal  summits  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  are  considered  to  be 
among  the  most  recent  elevations,  we  are  by  np 
means  at  liberty  to  assume  that  the  upheaving 
forces  have  been  subject  to  progressive  diminu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  all  eedlogical  phenomena 
in.^icate  alternate  periods  of  activity  and  repose. 
The  quiet  which  we  now  enjoy  is  only  appa- 
rent; the  tremblings  which  still  shake  the  surface, 
in  every  latitude  and  in  every  species  of  rock, — 
the  progressive  elevation  of  Sweden,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  islands  of  eruption, — are  far 
irom  giving  us  reason  to  suppose  that  our  planet 
has  reached  a  period  of  final  repose.* 

The  phenomena  of  the  ocean  may  be 
considered  with  reference  to  its  depth, 
temperature,  density,  and  to  its  motions  as 
agitated  by  waves,  tides,  and  currents. 
With  respect  to  its  depth,  except  near 
shores  and  in  frequented  tracks,  we  know 
almost  nothing.  Theoretical  considera- 
tions indicate  a  mean  depth  of  'a  small 
fraction  of  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,' 
which  can  hardly  be  interpreted  at  more 
than  four  or  five  miles.  Ross  sounded  (in 
15^  3'  south,  23^  14'  west)  without  finding 
bottom  at  27,600  feet  (about  five  miles 
and  a  quarter),  which  is  the  greatest  depth 
yet  attained. 

As  regards  the  temperature  of  the  ocean, 
the  observations  of  Kotsebue  in  his  voy- 
age round  the  world  appear  first  to  have 
indicated,  those  of  Beediey  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Pacific  to  have  (so  far  as  they  go) 
supported,  and  those  of  Sir  James  C.  Ross 
in  his  recent  Antarctic  voyaee  to  have  es- 
tablished almost  beyond  a  ooubt,  the  ex- 
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traordinary  fact  that  the  deep  sea  water, 
below  a  certain  level  determined  by  the 
latitude,  is  of  one  invariable  temperature 
throughout  the  globe,  and  that  temperature 
a  very  low  one,  the  calculations  of  Lens, 
founded  on  Kotsebue's  results,  giving  36^ 
Fahr.,  and  those  of  Ross  39^'5.  The 
depth  at  which  this  temperature  is  attain- 
ed, according  to  the  latter  authority,  is 
7,200  feet  at  the  equator,  diminishing  to  56^ 
26'  south  latitude  where  it  attains  tho  sur- 
face, and  the  sea  is  of  equable  temperature 
at  all  depths.  Thence  aeain  the  upper  sur- 
face of  this  uniform  substratum  descends 
as  the  latitude  increasesyandrat  70^  has 
already  attained  a  depth  of  4,500  feet. 
Similar  phenomena  would  s^ppear  to  occur 
in  proceeding  from  the  equator  north- 
ward, the  circle  of  constant  temperature 
being  repeated  nearly  in  the  same 'lati- 
tude. Thus  the  ocean  is  divided  into 
three  great  regions,  two  polar  basins  in 
which  the  sur&ce  temperature  is  below, 
and  one  medial  sone  in  which  it  is  above 
39^*5,  being  80^  at  the  equator,  and  at 
the  poles  of  course  the  freezing  poi\)t  of 
sea  water.  It  will  be  very  readily  under- 
stood that  in  this  statement  there  is  no- 
thing repugnant  to  hydrostatical  laws,  the 
oompressibility  of  water  insuring  an  in- 
crease of  density  in  descending  within 
much  wider  limits  of  temperature  than  here 
contemplated. 

The  physical  consequences  of  this  great 
law,  should  it  be  found  completely  verified 
by  further  research,  are  in  the  last  degree 
important.  One  of  them,  noticed  by 
Ross,  is,  '  that  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth  exercises  no  influence  upon  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  ooean,'  a  conclusion  not 
very  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  cen-- 
tral  heat  it$elf^  or  at  least  with  its  regular 
distribution.  Another  is  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  notion  of  submarine  cur- 
rents setting  from  the  poles  towards  the 
equator,  caused  by  the  subsidence  of  cold 
water  in  high  latitudes.  On  the  contrary, 
the  actual  disposition  of  things  would  ne- 
cessitate a  constant  superficial  flow  of  cold 
water  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator, 
and  of  warm  from  the  eauator  towards  the 
poles,  in  abatement  of  the  polar  and  equa- 
torial excesses  of  level ;  a  mingling  of  these 
overflows  on  or  about  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude where  the  mean  temperature  is  found ; 
and  their  descent  there  in  maintenance  of 
a  continual,  but  merely  superficial  triple 
system  of  circulation.  If  any  deep-sea 
currents  could  arise  at  all  firom  such  a 
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condensed,  is  arranged  in  a  very  luminous 
and  masterly  manner),  were  it  not  that, 
although  ranking  high  as  a  geologist,  his 
own  personal  contributions  to  that  science 
belong  rather  to  the  lithological  than  to  its 
palsdontological  department;  and  were  it 
not  too  that  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
main  features  of  these  grand  disclosures  is 
very  generally  diffused  in  this  country.  We 
shall  prefer,  therefore,  to  devote  what  room 
remaius  to  us  to  those  subsequent  portions 
of  his  work,  where  the  light  which  he  directs 
upon  them  is  mingled  with  many  and  bright 
rays  emanating  immediately  from  himself. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  that  part 
of  the  general  ^contemplation  of  nature 
which  relates  to  the  Physical  Geography 
of  our  globe  in  its  actual  state,  we  must 
regard,  first,  the  quantity  of  land  raised 
above  the  water;  next,  the  configuration 
of  each  great  continental  mass  in  horizontal 
extension  and  vertical  elevation.  That  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  existing  land  has  been  so 
raised,  M.  de' Humboldt  regards  as  an  es- 
tablished truth,  and  considers  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  height  of  all  the  present 
continents  to  be  due  to  '  the  eruption  of  the 
quartzose  porphyry,  which  overthrew  with 
violence  the  first  great  terrestrial  Flora,  the 
material  of  our  coal  beds  '  Previous  to 
this,  the  portion  supporting  land  vegetation 
was  exclusively  insular ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  epoch  of  the  older  tertiary  formations 
that  the  great  continents  approached  to 
their  present  form  and  extent. 

The  ratio  of  sea  to  dry  land  is  stated  at 
270  or  280  to  100,  or  in  round  num- 
bers as  about  3  to  1,  the  islands  amounting 
to  one  twenty-third  of  the  continental 
masses.  As  regards  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  sea  and  land,  M.  de  Humboldt  con- 
fines himself  to  observing  that  the  northern 
hemisphere  contains  nearly  three  times  as 
much  land  as  the  southern,  and  the  east- 
ern (from  the  meridian  of  Teneriffe)  far 
more  than  the  western.  This  mode  of 
statement,  however,  conveys  a  much  less 
lively  and  distinct  impression  of  the  law  of 
distribution  than  the  division  (suggested 
by  Colson,  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxix.,  p. 
210)  of  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  a 
terrene  and  an  aqueous  one,  the  former 
having  Great  Britain,  the  latter  her  anti- 

5 odes,  for  its  vertex.*  In  fact,  if  we  en- 
eavor  to  include  the  maximum  of  land  in 
one  hemisphere,  and  that  of  water  in  the 
other,  aooording  to  our  present  knowledge 

*  See  a  chart  of  the  two  hamispherea  on  the  hori- 
sm  of  London.  Hn^hfis:  Loodoa,  1839. 


of  the  globe,  wo  shall  find  as  the  centre  of 
the  terrene  hemisphere  a  point  in  the 
south  of  Enffland  somewhat  eastward  of 
Falmouth.  With  exception  of  the  taper- 
ing termination  of  South  America,  the 
land  in  the  other  is  wholly  insular,  and  were 
it  not  for  New  Holland,  its  amount  would 
be  quite  insignificant.  As  protuberance 
above  the  sea  level  indicates  comparative 
levity,  are  we  not  thence  entitled  to  con- 
clude the  non-coincidence  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  our  globe  with  its  centre  of 
figure,  the  denser  portion  being  situate  be- 
neath the  South  Pacific  ? 

On  the  general  form  of  the  land  we  find 
some  striking  remarks.  The  southern  ter- 
minations of  the  great 'continental  masses 
a£fect  the  pyramidal  form,  which  is  repeat- 
ed on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  peninsulas  of 
India  and  Arabia,  &c.,  while  generally, 
prolonged  appendages,  both  to  the  north- 
ward and  southward,  affect  a  meridional 
direction.  Eastern  and  western  coasts,  we 
may  add,  are  for  the  most  part  rounded, 
though  the  eastern  occasionally  present  in- 
stances of  angular  forms  (as  Brazil,  and 
Labrador  in  America,  Azania  (Adel)  in 
Africa,  Oman  in  southern  and  Tschutschki 
in  northern  Asia.  The  major  axis  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  (to  which  Europe  is  a 
peninsula)  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
American  ;  though  perhaps  South  America 
is  rather  to  be  considered  as  analogous  to 
Africa,  not  only  from  its  remarkable  simi- 
larity of  general  form,  but  also  from  the 
singular  thread-like  adhesion  of  each  to  its 
neighboring  northern  mass.  Were  these 
threads  broken,  every  oommeroial  relation, 
and  almost  every  climate  of  the  civilized 
world,  would  undergo  the  most  remarkable 
changes. 

*  The  general  direction  of  the  land  of  £arope  is 
from  sooth- west  to  north-east,  and  is  at  rieht-an* 
gles  to  the  direction  of  the  great  fissures,  wnich  is 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  extending  from  the 
months  of  the  Rhine  and  the  £lbe,  through  the 
Adriatic  and  Red  Sea,  and  the  mountain  system  of 
Pu8chti-koh  in  Luristan,  and  terminating  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  rectangular  intersection  of  the 
Continent  in  the  direction  of  its  principal  extent, 
has  powerfully  influenced  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  Europe  with  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  pro^ss  of  civilization  on  the  for* 
meriy  more  fiooruhiog  shores  of  the  Meditena- 


M.  de  Humboldt  has  been  at  great  pains 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  mean  eievi^ 
tions  of  the  ohief  continental  massesy  above 
the  sea-Ieveli  which  (in  English  feet)  he 
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states  as  follows.  For  Europe  671  feet, 
^orth  America  748,  Asia  1132,  South 
America  115].  For  Africa  we  have  no 
sufficient  data.  '  Laplace's  estimation  of 
3078  feet  (French)  as  the  mean  height  of 
continents,  is  at  least  three  times  too  great. 
The  iUostrioos  geometer  was  conducted  to 
this  erroneous  result  by  hypothesis  as  to 
the  mean  depth  of  the  sea'  (not'C  360^. 
The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  if  equably 
spread  over  France,  would  raise  its  surface 
according  to  his  estimate  115,  and  the 
Alps  over  Europe  21*3  English  feet.  The 
former  of  these  estimates  certainly  gives  us 
a  greater  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  na- 
tural barrier  between  France  and  Spain, 
than  any  ordinary  exaggeration  of  lan- 
guage or  poetical  description  would  do. 
M.  de  Humboldt  closes  this  part  of  his 
subject  with  the  following  comfortable  re- 
flection : — 

<  Since  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  Sorata. 
niimani,  and  Chimborazo,  the  colossal  sommils  oJf 
the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  are  coneidered  to  be 
among  the  most  recent  elevations,  we  are  by  np 
means  at  liberty  to  assume  that  the  upheaving 
forces  have  been  subject  to  progressive  diminu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  ail  eeblogical  phenomena 
indicate  alternate  periods  of  activity  and  repose. 
The  quiet  which  we  now  enjoy  is  only  appa- 
rent; the  tremblings  which  still  shake  the  surface, 
in  every  latitude  and  in  every  species  of  rock, — 
the  progressive  elevation  of  Sweden,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  islands  of  eruption, — are  far 
irom  giving  us  reason  to  suppose  that  our  planet 
has  reached  a  period  of  final  repose.* 

The  phenomena  of  the  ocean  may  be 
considered  with  reference  to  its  depth, 
temperature,  density,  and  to  its  motions  as 
agitated  by  waves,  tides,  and  currents. 
With  respect  to  its  depth,  except  near 
shores  ana  in  frequented  tracks,  we  know 
almost  nothing.  Theoretical  oonsidera- 
tions  indicate  a  mean  depth  of  '  a  small 
fraction  of  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,' 
which  can  hardly  be  interpreted  at  more 
than  four  or  five  miles.  Ross  sounded  (in 
15^  3'  south,  23^  14'  west)  without  finding 
bottom  at  27,600  feet  (about  five  miles 
and  a  quarter),  which  is  the  greatest  depth 
yet  attained. 

As  regards  the  temperature  of  the  ocean, 
the  observations  of  Kotaebue  in  his  voy- 
age round  the  world  appear  first  to  have 
indicated,  those  of  Beediey  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Pacific  to  have  (so  far  as  they  go) 
supported,  and  those  of  Sir  James  C.  Ross 
in  his  recent  Antarctic  voyi^e  to  have  es- 
tablished almost  beyond  a  ooubt,  the  ez- 
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traordinary  fact  that  the  deep  sea  water, 
below  a  certain  level  determined  by  the 
latitude,  is  of  one  invariable  temperature 
throughout  the  globe,  and  that  tempernUwe 
a  very  low  one^  the  calculations  of  Lens, 
founded  on  Kotsebue's  results,  giving  36^ 
Fahr.,  and  those  of  Ross  39^ '5.  The 
depth  at  which  this  temperature  is  attain- 
ed, according  to  the  latter  authority,  is 
7,200  feet  at  the  equator,  diminishing  to  56<^ 
26'  south  latitude  where  it  attains  the  sur- 
face, and  the  sea  is  of  equable  temperature 
at  all  depths.  Thence  asain  the  upper  sur- 
face of  this  uniform  stmstratum  descends 
as  the  latitude  increasesyand^at  70<^  has 
already  attained  a  depth  of  4,500  feet. 
Similar  phenomena  would  appear  to  occur 
in  proceeding  from  the  equator  north- 
ward, the  circle  of  constant  temperature 
being  repeated  nearly  in  the  same 'lati- 
tude. Thus  the  ocean  is  divided  into 
three  great  regions,  two  polar  basins  in 
which  the  surface  temperature  is  below, 
and  one  medial  zone  in  which  it  is  above 
39^*5,  beine  80^  at  the  equator,  and  ai 
the  poles  of  course  the  freezing  poi^t  of 
sea  water.  It  will  be  very  readily  under* 
stood  that  in  this  statement  there  is  no- 
thing repugnant  to  hydrostatical  laws,  the 
compressibility  of  water  insuring  an  in- 
crease of  density  in  descending  within 
much  wider  limits  of  temperature  than  here 
contemplated. 

The  physical  consequences  of  this  great 
law,  should  it  be  found  completely  verified 
by  further  research,  are  in  the  last  degree 
important.  One  of  them,  noticed  by 
Ross,  is,  '  that  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth  exercises  no  influence  upon  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  ocean,'  a  conclusion  not 
very  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  cen-- 
Iral  heat  itael/i  or  at  least  with  its  regular 
distribution.  Another  is  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  notion  of  submarine  cur- 
rents setting  from  the  poles  towards  the 
equator,  caused  by  the  subsidence  of  cold 
water  in  high  latitudes.  On  the  contrary, 
the  actual  disposition  of  things  would  ne- 
cessitate a  constant  superficial  flow  of  cold 
water  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator, 
and  of  warm  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles,  in  abatement  of  the  polar  and  equa- 
torial excesses  of  level ;  a  minsling  of  these 
overflows  on  or  about  the  parulels  of  lati- 
tude where  the  mean  temperature  is  found ; 
and  their  descent  there  in  maintenance  of 
a  continual,  but  merely  superficial  triple 
system  of  circulation.  If  any  deep-sea 
currents  could  arise  at  all  from  such   a 
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Btate  of  temperature,  it  mnst  be  in  eonse- 
qnenoe  of  the  descent  of  water  rendered 
Salter  by  evaporation  at  tbe  tropies,  unless 
indeed  (as  is  conceivable)  the  drenlation 
of  salt  as  well  as  of  heat  shonld  be  also 
confined  to  the  superficial  strata.  Enongh, 
however,  of  these  coosiderations,  which  are 
leading  ns  astraj  from  onr  guide. 

M.  de  Humboldt  passes  verj  cursorily 
over  the  vast  and  complex  subject  of  l^e 
tides,  into  the  somewhat  flagging  interest 
of  which  a  fresh  vitality  has  been  of  late 
years  infused  by  the  striking  researches  of 
Whewell  into  the  laws  of  propagation  of 
the  tide  Wave,  which  he  has  taken  up  as  a 
matter  of  inductive  inquiry;  thereby  ex- 
changing the  slow  and  arduous  struggle  of 
the  geometer  with  almost  insuperaUe  ob- 
stacles, for  the  animating  pursuit  of  prac- 
tical laws.  The  elaborate  inquiries  of  Airy 
abo  into  the  combined  theory  and  practice 
of  tide  observation,  have  added  to  this  re- 
viving interest,  and  their  joint  labours 
have  made  this  part  of  the  Newtonian 
doctrine  once  more  an  English  subject, 
whseh  it  had  long  well  nigh  ceased  to  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  ocean  cur- 
rents resulting  from  the  general  set  of  the 
trade  winds  and  the  friction  of  the  tide 
wave  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean  (adopting 
Weber's  view  of  undulatory  motion),  are 
described  with  much  spirit.  The  great 
current  of  the  ^f  stream,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  Vie  genial  warmth  of  our 
south-western  coast,  is  one  result  of  this 
movement,  and  is  too  well  known  by  the 
descriptions  of  all  voyagers,  and  the  elabo- 
rate researches  of  Rennell,  to  require  no- 
tice here.  Not  so  the  counterpart  of  this 
current  in  the  South  Pacific,  first  brought 
into  notice  by  M.  de  Humboldt  in  1802. 
This  current  drifts  the  cold  water  of  the 
South  Seas  along  the  western  coast  of 
South  America,  as  far  as  the  extreme  north- 
westerly projection  of  that  coast,  where  it 
is  suddenly  deflected  outwards  in  a  due 
west  direction  into  the  open  ocean,  aud 
there  ultimately  lost.  At  this  point  its 
waters  are  nearly  24^  Fahr.  colaer  than 
those  of  the  general  surrounding  ocean, 
and  so  sharply  marked  is  its  course,  that  a 
ship  sailing  northwards  passes  quite  sud- 
denly from  cold  into  hot  water. 

As  the  scene  of  a  wonderfully  diversified 
and  exuberant  life,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, but  especially  the  latter,  the  ocean, 
also  claims  our  attention.  To  say  nothing 
of  those  colossal  forms  which,  divested  by 
the  buoyancy  of  the  medium  in  which  they 


snbsist,  cif  tli^inonmbranee  of  wmgkiy,  ate 
left  free  to  exert  the  whole  of  their  giant 
power  to  oreroome  its  resistance,  we  find  in 
the  minuter  forms  of  animal  existeBoe  an 
unbounded  field  of  adnnring  eontemplmtio>n. 

'The  appliealion  of  the  microseope  iocnasas 
still  farther  our  inptession  of  the  pRxmaioa  of  or- 
gBDic  life  which  pervades  the  reetases  of  the  oeean, 
since  ibrooghout  its  mass  we  find  animal  existence, 
and  at  depths  exceeding  the  height  of  our  loftiest 
moantains  the  strata  of  water  are  alive  with  poly- 
gastric  worms,  eyelids,  and  ophrydinc  Here 
swarm  conntless  hosts  of  minnte  Inminiferoas 
animals,  mammaria,  crnstaoea,  peridinea,  and  cili- 
ated mereides,  which,  when  attracted  to  the  auiface 
by  peculiar  conditions  of  weather,  oonveit  every 
wave  into  a  crest  of  light.  The  abundance  of  tbeee 
minute  creatures,  and  of  the  animal  matter  sup- 
plied by  their  lapid  decomposition  is  such  that  the 
sea- water  itself  becomes  a  nutritious  fluid  to  many 
of  the  larger  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  If  all  thw 
richness  and  variety  of  life,' — 

M.  de  Humboldt  goes  on  to  add,  in  that 
vein  of  thoughtful  poesy  in  which  he  in- 
dulges in  several  parts  of  this  work,  and  to 
which,  in  truth,  it  owes  much  of  its  charm, 

*  —containing  some  highly  organized  and  beauti- 
ful forms,  is  well  fitted  to  afibrd,  not  only  an  in- 
teresting study,  but  also  a  pleasing  excitement  to 
the  fancy ;  the  imagination  is  yet  more  deeply.  I 
might  say,  more  solemnly,  moved  by  the  imprea- 
sion  of  the  boundless  and  immeasurable  which 
every  >ea  voyage  sflbrds.  He  who,  awakened  to 
the  inward  exercise  of  thought,  delights  to  build 
up  an  inner  world  in  his  own  spirit,  fills  the  wide 
horizon  of  the  open  sea  with  tne  sublime  idea  of 
the  infinite ;  his  eye  dwells  especially  on  the  dia- 
tant  line  where  air  and  water  join,  and  where  stare 
arise  and  set  in  ever  renewed  alternation.  In  such 
contemplations  there  mingles,  as  in  all  human  joy, 
a  breath  of  sadness  and  longing,' 

As  the  sea,  no  doubt,  holds  in  solntion 
some  small  proportion  of  every  soluble  body 
in  nature,  so,  besides  the  two  great  diemi- 
cal  elements  of  which  dry  air  consists,  and 
its  variable  constituent  of  aqueona  vspoor, 
there  is  probably  no  vanoruable  body  of 
which  the  atmosphere  aoes  not  oontain 
some  trace.  And  from  what  we  know  of 
the  influential  part  played  in  the  economy 
of  nature  by  one  or  two  of  these  subordi- 
nate constituents,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  others,  whose  presence  has  not  hithwto 
been  actually  detected  by  analysis,  baTe 
functions  of  high  importance  assigned  to 
them  in  that  economy.  On  the  carbonic 
acid  which  constitutes  less  than  the  two 
thousandth  part  of  the  atmosphere,  all 
vegetation  depends  for  its  supply  of  car- 
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bos ;  and  LieUg  baa  ahown  thai  to  the 
yreseaoe  of  ammoaia,  in  liar  less  propor- 
tion, tha  rain  water  owea  its  fertilning 
power.  To  the  oeoasicmal  prodnetion  of 
•loiM,  the.  moat  powerfully  Ueaohing  and 
•xydating  siibatance  in  nature,  hj  efectrie 
diaoharges,  though  in  proportion  incon- 
oeivably  minute,  we  probably  owe  the  dis- 
infectioa  of  the  air  from  a  variety  of  noxious 
miasmata,  thus  verifying  by  one  of  the 
most  delicate  results  of  scientific  inquiry, 
the  Yulear  notion  of  the  purifying  agency 
of  thunder  storms. 

Meteorology,  however,  has  no  concern  wiUi 
these  minute  chemical  admixtures — the  wAj 
distinction  it  recognises  is  that  of  air  and 
vapor,  and  this  only  because  these  form, 
in  fact,  two  distinct,  and  to  a  great  extent 
independent  atmospheres,  subject  each  to 
its  own  peculiar  laws  (and  those  laws 
widely  different),  and  each  reacting  on  the 
other  solely  by  mechanical  impulse  and  re- 
BStanoe.  In  the  movements  and  affections 
of  these  two  atmospheres  by  the  sun's  heat, 
the  one  permanent  in  material  and  constant 
in  quantity,  the  other  in  a  continual  state 
of  renovation  and  destruction;  we  recog- 
nise, as  in  geology,  the  simultaneous  agency 
of  two  distinct  systems  of  causation,  super- 
posed and  modifying  each  other's  effects — 
but  with  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  me- 
teorology, that  their  agency  is  limited  to 
definite  annual  and  diurnal  cycles,  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  supply  of  solar 
heat,  rendering  their  study,  so  far,  easier. 
Here  also  we  have  to  deal  with  electricity 
as  a  third  element,  but  we  strongly  indino 
to  the  opinion,  that  its  agency  as  a  mete- 
orological cauae^  is  exoeedingly  limited, 
indeed  that  it  may  be  altogether  left  out  of 
the  account  as  productive  of  any  meteoro- 
logical effect  of  importance  on  the  great 
soale. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  in  its  general 
oonnexion  as  a  science,  that  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt connders  this  vast  and  complex  sub- 
ject. The  view  which  he  takes  of  it  regards 
only  its  final  and  practical  bearings  on  cli- 
mate as  a  part  of  physical  geography,  and 
tiwt  under  very  general  heads,  viz.,  the 
variation  of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  di- 
mate  distribution  of  heat,  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  its  electric  tension. 
Each  of  these  heads  will  afford  us  room  for 
a  few  remarks. 

All  these  meteorological  phenomena  whose 
period  is  diurnal  may  i  e  stu>  ied,  as  he  very 
justly  observes,  in  their  greatest  simplicity, 
and  therefore  to  the  greatest  advantage,  be- 


tween the  tropics  and  especially  under  the 
equator.  For  this  there  are  two  reasons : 
first,  that  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  varies 
but  little  throughout  the  year;  and  se- 
condly, that  the  equatorial  sone  is  symme- 
trically related  to  the  two  hemispheres. 
In  particular  the  diurnal  fluctuation  of 
barometric  pressure  pursues  a  march  so  re- 

Slar  that  we  may  infer  the  hoar  of  the 
y  from  the  height  of  the  mercurial  eolumo, 
without  an  error,  on  the  average,  exceeding 
fifteen  or  seventeen  minutes.  '  In  the  torrid 
Eone  of  the  new  continent,'  he  says, '  I  have 
found  the  regularity  of  this  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  aerial  ocean  undisturbed  either  by 
storm,  tempest,  rain,  or  earthquake,  botb 
on  the  coasts  and  at  elevations  of  nearly 
13,000  .feet  above  the  sea.'  The  toUl  di- 
urnal oscillation  amounts,  uodar  the  equa- 
te, to  0*117  in.,  diminishiAg  gradually  as 
the  latitude  increases.  This  fluctuation 
has  usually  been  compared  to  the  tides  of 
the  ocean,  but  has,  in  fact,  no  theoretical 
connexion  with  it.  It  is  a  compound  phe^ 
nomenon  arising  from  the  superposition  of 
two  perfectly  distinct  diurnal  oscillation^, 
each  going  through  its  complete  period  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  the  one  taking  plaoein 
the  aerial  atmosphere,  and  arising  from  its 
alternate  heating  and  cooling,  which  pro- 
duce a  flux  and  reflux  over  the  point  of  ob- 
servation ;  the  o^er  arising  in  the  aqueous 
atmosphere  by  the  alternate  production 
and  destruction  of  vapor  by  the  h^ftt  of 
day  and  cold  of  night.  The  resolution  of 
the  hitherto  puading  part  of  this  phenome^ 
non,  vis.,  its  double  diurnal  wave  into  two 
single  ones,  following  different  laws,  and 
noD- coincident  in  their  phases,  does  honor 
to  the  sagacity  of  Dove,  followed  up  as  it 
has  since  been  by  the  laborious  researches 
of  Colonel  Sabine,  to  whose  discussion  of 
this  point  (note  382)  we  particularly  direct 
our  readers'  attention. 

The  gradual  depression  of  the  barometer 
in  proceeding  from  tropical  latitudes  either 
way  to  the  equator,  was  first  noticed  by  Ml 
de  Humboldt  himself.  Its  explanation  is 
easy,  viz.,  the  continual  efflux  of  heated  air 
upwards  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 
Hence,  by  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation 
on  the  currents  setting  in  below  to  supply 
the  void,  arise  the  trade  winds,  and  in  the 
amount  of  this  deprtasion,  which  does  not 
exceed  two  tenths  «f  an  inch,  we  have  a 
measure  of  the  motive  power  which  origi- 
nates these  great  currents.  The  connex- 
ion of  the  trades  with  the  monsoons,  and 
the  varying  mads  of  higher  latitudes,  is 
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beantifally  plaoed  in  evidence  by  tKe  law  of 
rotation  of  the  wind  lately  discovered  by 
Dove,  a  conclusion  following  so  simpW  and 
naturally  from  the  very  same  principle  on 
which  Hally  originally  explained  the  con- 
stant easterly  direction  of  the  trades  (the 
diflPerence  of  rotary  velocity  on  different 
terrestrial  paralleb),  that  it  is  only  astonish- 
ing it  should  so  long  have  escaped  notice. 
As  regards  the  local  distribution  of  barome- 
tric pressure,  the  most  extraordinary  fact 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  meteorology  is, 
perhaps,  the  general  depression  of  the  mer- 
cury to  the  enormous  amount  of  an  entire 
inch  over  the  whole  Antarctic  Ocean,  esta- 
blished by  the  late  observations  of  Ross. 

The  chief  elements  of  dimate  are  heat 
and  moisture  ;  but  it  is  neither  oa  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold,  moisture  or  dryness, 
experienced  on  rare  occasions,  that  the 
character  of  a  climate  depends.  Climato- 
logy is  throughout  a  matter  of  averages, 
and  is  best  studied  and  best  understood  by 
the  graphical  depiction  of  such  averages,  ob- 
tained by  many  years  of  careful  observation 
according  to  a  method  proposed  and  carried 
out  by  M*  de  Humboldt  himself,  in  1807. 
In  this  system,  all  those  points  on  the 
earth's  surface  which  have  equal  mean  an- 
nual temperatures  are  connected  by  a  sys- 
tem of  curves  called  Isothermal;  those, 
again,  in  which  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  hottest  summer  months  are  alike,  by 
another  system  of  Isoth^ral  curves;  and 
tliose  in  which  the  mean  winter  temperatures 
agree,  by  a  third,  or  Isocheimonal  system. 

The  law.of  distribution  of  heat  over  the 
rsnrface  of  the  globe,  is  best  apprehended  by 
the  study  of  the  first  of  these  systems  of 
curves,  respecting  which  researches  subse- 
quent to  those  of  M.  de  Humboldt  have  led 
to  general  and  very  remarkable  conclusions. 
In  the  northern  hemisphere  only,  are  the 
forms  of  the  Isothermal  curves  known  with 
any  degree  of  exactness.  In  this  Sir  D. 
Brewster  places  two  points,  or  poles  of  maxi' 
mum  coldy  on  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  in  nearly  opposite  longitudes  (95^  W. 
and  100^  E.),  of  which  the  mean  tempera- 
ture is  3|^  Fahr.,  and  about  which  as  foci 
the  Isothermal  lines  form  a  system  of  sphe- 
rical lemniseates,  imitating  in  general  form 
those  beautiful  curves  exhibited  by  polar- 
ised light  in  biaxal  crystals.  The  meridi- 
ans of  these  poles  pass  almost  diametrally 
through  the  main  bodies  of  the  American 
and  Asiatic  continents,  while  two  other 
meridians  nearly  at  right  angles  to  them 
•traverae  the  Polar  sea,  running  out  along 


the  north  Atlantic  down  the  west  coasts  of 
Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  nearly  through 
Behring's  Straits  into  the  Pacific  on  the 
other.  These  then  are  the  meridians  re- 
spectively of  greatest  cold  and  warmth, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  them 
the  effect  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  high 
latitudes  in  increasing,  and  of  sea  in  dimi- 
nishing the  intensity  of  cold  as  we  approach 
the  pole.  Kamtz's  projections  confirm  this 
result,  so  far  as  the  general  form  of  the 
isothermic  ovals  is  concerned,  but  place 
their  foci  in  rather  lower  latitudes,  the  one 
near  Chatankoi  in  the  Samoiede  country, 
the  other  nearly  upon  Barrow's  Strait. 
The  succession  of  these  lines  followed  along 
their  intersections  with  the  east  coast  of 
America,  as  compared  with  the  west  coast 
of  that  continent  and  of  Europe  places  the 
mean  climate  of  the  whole  of  the  former 
coast  in  striking  and  disadvantageous  con- 
trast with  that  of  both  the  latter,  and  abun- 
dantly explains  the  early  prevalent,  though 
mistaken  impression,  of  a  general  deficiency 
of  genial  warmth  in  the  New  World  as  com- 
pared with  the  Old. 

The  influence  of  great  tracts  of  land  re- 
mote from  sea  coasts,  owing,  doubtless,  to 
the  greater  clearness  of  sky  arising  from  the 
defect  of  moisture,  tends  to  exaggerate  both 
the  summer  heat  and  the  winter  cold,  but 
the  latter  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  for- 
mer. Accordingly  we  find  the  Isoth^ral 
curves  in  the  interior  of  the  great  continents 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  affecting  a 
greater  convexity  towaras  the  north,  and 
the  Isocheimonal  less  so  as  compared  with 
the  lines  of  mean  temperature.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  produce  in  those  regions  extreme 
or  excessive  climates  in  which  violent  sum- 
mer heat  is  succeeded  by  intense  winter 
cold.  Of  such,  M.  de  Humboldt  gives  in- 
stances in  Tobolsk,  Barnaoul,  and  Irkutsk, 
in  whose  summers,  for  weeks  together,  the 
thermometer  remains  at  86^  or  87o  Fahr. 
while  their  winters  exhibit  the  severe  mean 
temperature  of  — 0<*-4  to  -^-A^O  of  the 
same  scale,  or  40<^  lower  than  the  mean 
winter  temperature  of  London. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proximity  of  the 
sea  for  many  and  obvious  reasons  tends  to 
mitigate  and  eaualise  the  fluctuations  of 
temperature,  and  where  this  tendency,  as  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  south-west 
coast  of  England,  conspii^s  with  a  gene* 
rally  favorable  position  as  regards  the 
Isothermic  curves,  an  approach  to  perpet- 
ual spring  prevails.  ^  In  the  north-western 
part  of  Ireland,  in  lat  64*'  46',  under  the 
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same  parallel  with  Konigsbei^,'  (where 
even  ourhoUj  cannot  aarviye),  *  the  myrtle 
flourishes  as  luxuriantly  as  in  Portugal.' 
The  winter  mean  temperature  of  Duhljn  is 
actually  3°-6  higher  than  that  of  Milan.' 

The  effiBCt  of  such  local  peculiarities  is, 
of  course,  strongly  marked  in  vegetation, 
which  M.  de  Humholdt  exemplifies  in  the 
growth  of  the  grape,  and  the  production  of 
drinkable  wine.  This  condition,  he  ob- 
serves, necessitates  a  mean  summer  temper- 
ature of  at  least  64^'4  Fahr.,  a  mean  an- 
nual temperature  not  below  49^  2,  and  a 
mean  winter  one  above  32^*8.  These 
conditions  are  all  amply  satisfied  and  ex- 
ceeded along  our  southern  coasts ;  so  that 
it  is  dear  that  not  merely  drinkable,  but 
respectable,  wine  might  be  grown  there : 
ana  if,  at  very  early  periods  of  our  history, 
we  find  that  such  was  the  practice,  we  may 
observe  that,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  we  are  placed,  so 
far  as  summer  temperature  is  concerned,  in 
a  somewhat  less  favourable  situation  than 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
The  difference  amounts  to  13',  by  which 
the  summer  sun  comes  less  northward  than 
at  the  epoch  alluded  to. 

•  I  have,  in  no  part  of  the  earth,  not  even  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  in  Spain,  or  in  the  soath  of 
France,  seen  more  magnificent  fruit,  especially 
grapes,  than  at  Astracban.  With  a  mean  annua! 
temperature  of  48**,  the  mean  summer  temperature 
rises  to  70O'2,  which  is  that  of  Bordeaux ;  while 
not  only  there,  but  still  more  to  the  south,  at  Kis- 
lar  (in  the  latitude  of  Avignon  and  Rimini),  the 
thermometer  sometimes  falls,  in  winter,  to  — 13** 
or— 22«  Fahr. 

Ascent  into  a  higher  region  of  the  atmo- 
sphere has  the  same  depressing  effect  on 
temperature  with  increase  of  latitude.  The 
fact  is  universally  known — the  cause,  per- 
haps, loss  familiarly  so.  Were  there  no 
atmosphere,  a  thermometer  freely  exposed 
(at  sunset)  to  the  heating  influence  of  the 
earth's  radiation,  and  the  cooling  power  of 
its  own  into  space,  would  indicate  (if  the 
dip  of  the  horizon  be  neglected)  a  medium 
temperature  between  that  of  the  celestial 
spaces  (—132°)  and  that  of  the  earth's 
surface  below  it  (82°  at  the  equator,  — 3^^ 
of  the  Polar  Sea).  Under  the  equator, 
then,  it  would  stand,  on  the  average,  at 
— 25^,  and  in  the  Polar  Sea  at  —68*^. 
The  presence  of  the  atmosphere  tends  to 
prevent  the  thermometer  so  exposed  from 
attaining  these  extreme  low  temperatures  ; 
first,  by  imparting  heat  by  conduction ; 
secondly,  by  impeding  radiation  outwards. 


Both  these  causes  are  more  effective  in  pro- 
portion to  the  density  of  the  air  in  contact 
with  the  thermometer,  which  is,  therefore, 
always  maintained  at  a  degree  higher  than 
those  named,  and  approaching  more  nearly 
to  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  the  lower  the 
level  of  the  station/ 

The  habitual  dryness  of  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  is  another  general  fact, 
the  causes  of  which  are  not  usually  neatly 
conceived.  It  is  partly  apparent,  partly 
real.  In  proportion  to  the  raritv  of  the  air 
about  any  moist  surface,  evaporation  is  freer, 
the  drying  process  goes  on  more  rapidly, 
and  supei^upus  moisture  is  more  speedily 
exhaled.  Mere  facility  of  exhalation,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  construed  as  any  proof  of 
extreme  deficiency  of.  moisture  in  the  air. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  such  deficiency 
really  and  necessarily  exists.  If  there  were 
never  any  rain,  snow,  or  dew,  the  aqueous 
atmosphere  would  be  co-extensive  with  the 
aerial  one,  and  each  stratum  of  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  exact  saturation.  Every  act 
of  precipitation  (no  matter  how  produced) 
unsettles  this  state  of  things,  and  withdraws 
from  the  total  mass  of  the  air  some  por- 
tion of  its  entire  amount  of  vapor.  As 
such  precipitations,  therefore,  are  con- 
stantly going  on  in  some  place  or  other,  the 
atmosphere,  as  a  mass,  though  incumbent 
on  a  wet  and  evaporating  surface,  is  neces- 
sarily always  deficient  in  moisture.  And 
for  the  very  same  reason,  every  superior 
stratum  is  relatively  deficient  in  compari- 
son with  that  immediately  beneath  it,  from 
which  its  supply  is  derived.  In  point  of 
ultimate  causation,  there  is  a  constant 
drain  upon  the  aqueous  contents  of  the 
atmosphere,  arising  from  changes  of  tem- 
perature. This  drain  extends  to  all  its 
strata ;  but  while  the  lower  renew  their 
losses  from  a  surface  hygrometrically  wtt^ 
the  upper  draw  their  supply  intermediately 
from  sources  more  and  more  deficient  in 
moisture. 

In  intimate  connexion  with  these  general 
relations  stands  the  striking  and  picturesque 
phenomenon  of  perpetual  snow  on  mountain 
summits,  and  the  causes  which  determine 
the  altitude  of  its  inferior  limit  in  different 
regions.  The  snow-line  necessarily  descends 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  latitudes  where 
the  mean  temperature  is  beneath  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  rises,  generally  speaking,  as 
we  approach  the  equator,  where,  in  South 
America,  or  Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo,  it 
attains  a  level  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.     On  the  southern 
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dediyity  of  tbe  HimalajM,  in  latUnde  31^, 
it6  ley^f  may  be  stated  at  18,000  feet,  wkile 
yet,  on  their  northern  slopes,  under  the 
jnflaenee  of  radiation  from  the  high  lands 
of  Thibet  (11,500  feet  in  mean  eleyation) 
it  attains  a  height  of  16,600  feet.  Saoh, 
indeed,  is  the  inflnenoe  of  looal  eircumstan- 
ees,  and  especially  of  the  extreme  dryness 
which  prevails  aloft  in  the  soathem  pro- 
longation of  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  that 
in  the  western  or  maritime  part  of  that 
chain,  in  lat.  18^  S.,  the  snow-line  is  found 
nearly  2,700  feet  higher  than  under  the 
equator ;  and  even  so  far  as  32^^  south, 
theyolcano  of  Aconcagua,  1,400  feet  higher 
than  Chimborazo,  has,  on  one  oocasion, 
been  seen  entirely  free  from  snowj  by  the 
mere  effect  of  evaporation^  being  not  at  the 
time  in  a  state  of  eruption.  (Kosm.  Tr., 
p.  829.) 

According  to  the  alternation  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  lower  line  of  actual  snow  oscillates 
between  limits  more  or  less  extcnsiye,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  the  summer  and 
winter  temperatures  at  the  place  ;  but  be- 
sides this  annual  oscillation,  sucoessions, 
which  appear  to  us  casual,  of  cold,  warm, 
dry,  and  wet  seasons,  winds,  &c.,  give  rise 
to  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  accumulat- 
ed snow,  which  manifest  themselves  in  the 
slow  alternate  prolongation  and  recess  of 
^aciers,  a  subject  which  M.  de  Humboldt 
passes  oyer  with  slighter  notice  than  we 
should  have  expected.  The  arduous  and 
indefatigable  researdies  of  Professor  Forbes, 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest, 
of  Alpine  travellers  since  Sauasure,  and  his 
ingenious  theory  of  glacier  motion,  have 
heightened  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
interest  of  this  branch  of  terrestrial  physics, 
and  might,  we  think,  have  secured  his  name 
a  place  beside  thooe  of  Vcrnets,  Charpen- 
tier,  and  Agassis,  in  the  briefest  possible 
mention  of  the  subject. 

The  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  a 
subject  too  inconsecutively  studied,  and 
too  little  understood,  to  admit  of  any  dis- 
tinct, general,  and  positive  conclusions 
being  drawn  ref>pecting  it.  We  have  ven- 
tured to  haiard  an  opinion  that  the  part  it 
plays  in  phenomena,  properly  called  mete- 
orological, is  rather  that  of  an  effect  than  a 
cause  ;  whatever  influence  its  development 
may  have  on  organic  life  in  stimulating  the 
nerves  and  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
juices  (bouy  we  apprehend,  much  over- 
rated). Our  limits,  however,  forbid  us  to 
assign  the  grounds  for  this  opinion,  and  the 
mention  of  organic  life  reminds  ub  that  we 


have  yet  another  field  to  traverse  in  M.  de 
Humboldt's  gnidanoe.  But  here  too  we 
shall  imitate  his  own  brevity;  confining 
himself  as  he  does  to  the  general  infiuenee 
of  temperature  and  climate  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  organic  form-,  to  the  physiognomy  of 
different  countries  imparted  by  the  greater 
or  less  predominance  of  those  famuies  of 
plants  which  are  called  '  social,'  and  to  the 
similar  infiuenee  of  elevation  above  the  sem 
and  increase  of  latitude  ;  and  waiving,  as 
it  would  seem  designedly  and  of  purpose, 
all  mention  of  a  subject  the  most  prominent 
and  the  most  interesting  in  natural  history. 
We  allude  to  the  local  distribution  of  ffe- 
nera  and  species,  not  as  affected  simply  by 
diversity  of  climate  and  soil,  but  by  locality 
as  such>t  aocordiDg  to  laws  which  almost 
seem  to  have  had  reference  not  so  much  to 
the  mere  fitness  of  this  or  that  climate,  &c., 
for  this  or  that  species,  as  to  some  more 
general  object,  such  as  that  of  superinducing 
the  utmost  possible  diversity  of  organism 
and  assemblages  of  organized  beings  on  the 
face  of  material  creation.  This  fon)earance 
is  the  more  disappointing,  because  it  is 
precisely  from  M.  de  Humboldt  himself  that 
the  first  impulse  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion and  inquiry  in  this  direction  was 
given,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  one 
to  whom  we  should  more  naturally  look  itp 
for  large  and  general  views  on  the  subject, 
or  for  satisfactory  impressions  as  to  the 
aspect  in  which  the  facts  actually  present 
themselves  to  those  who  alone  are  fully 
competent  to  judge  of  them.  In  stating 
these  great  facts,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  go  into  questions  of  origin  (which 
he  very  properly  declines  to  do).  There 
may  or  there  may  not  have  been  looal 
centres  of  creation,  whence,  in  all  geological 
epochs,  species  have  spread  themselves. 
But  the  matter  of  fact,  the  observed  laws  of 
collocation^  strongly  mariced  as  they  are, 
appear  of  paramount  importance,  and  consti- 
tute the  most  salient  features  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  plants  and  animals.  *  Each  hemi- 
sphere,'says  M.de  Humboldt  in  his  Perso- 
nal Narrative,  *  produces  plants  of  different 
species ;  and  it  is  not  by  the  diversity  of 
climates  that  we  can  attempt  to  explain 
why  equinoctial  Africa  has  no  Lanrinesd  and 
the  New  World  no  heaths ;  why  the  Cal- 
ceolariae  are  found  only  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  why  the  birds  of  the  continent 
of  India  glow  with  less  splendid  eolois 
than  those  in  the  hot  parts  of  Ameriea ; 
finally,  why  the  Tiger  is  peculiar  to  Asia, 
and  the  Ornitkorhynoas  to  New  HoUand/ 
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The  total  dherdty  of  idl  the  plants  aad 
animals  of  New  HoUaDd  from  those  of 
all  other  eoontries ;  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  Old  from  the  New  World  in 
their  representation  of  natural  families,  not 
only  in  their  living,  but  in  many  of  their 
fossil  productions,  is  part  only  of  a  geaieral 
system  of  regional  repartition  whidi  per- 
vades the  whole  scheme  of  organic  life :  a 
fact  of  the  irst  magnitude,  whatever  be  the 
speculative  alS3^%c^^  in  whiA  it  may  be  re- 
garded. 

ilfan,  'subject  ia  a  less  degree  than 
plants  or  animak  to  the  circumatanoes  of 
soil  and  to  moteorologioal  conditions,  and 
escaping  from  the  control  of  natural  influ- 
ences by  the  activity  of  mind  and  the  pro- 
gressive advancement  of  intelligence,'  forms 
everywhere  an  essential  part  of  the  life 
whidi  animates  the  globe.  In  considering 
the  great  questions  which  ethnology  presents, 
M.  de  Humboldt  avows  his  conviction  of 
the  superior  weight  attributable  to  those 
arguments  which  support,  over  those  which 
combat  a  oommunUy  of  ori^  and  a  gradual 
branching  forth  into  established  varieties  or 
races.    He  observes,  however,  that, 

*  As  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  in  the  natu- 
ral history  of  birds  and  fislies,  an  arrangement 
into  many  small  famihes  proeeeds  on  suver 
groaads  than  one  which  unites  ihem  into  a  lew 
Motions  embracing  large  masses ;  so,  also,  in  the 
determination  of  races,  it  appears  preferabte  to  es- 
tablish smaller  families  of  nations,  In  the  oppo- 
site mode  of  proceeding,  whether  we  adopt  the  old 
classification  of  Blumenbach  inXofive  races,  . .  . 
or  that  of  Prichard  into  uven  .  .  .  it  is  impossible 
to  recognise  in  the  groups  thus  formed  any  true 
typical  distinction — any  geoeial  and  consistent 
natural  principle.  The  extremes  of  form  and 
color  are  separated  indeed,  but  without  regard  to 
nations  which  cannot  be  made  to  arrange  them- 
selves under  any  of  the  above-named  classes.' 

Language  is  the  main  clue  we  have  to 
guide  us  through  the  labyrinths  of  ethnolo- 
gy ;  but  it  is  one  which  must  be  followed 
with  caution,  and  with  all  the  light  which 
history  can  throw  upon  its  application. 

*  Subjection  lo  a  foreign  yoke,  long  association, 
the  ioflueace  of  a  foreign  religion,  a  mixture  of 
races,  even  when  comprising  only  a  small  number 
of  the  more  powerful  and  the  more  civilized  immi- 
grating race,  have  produced  in  both  continentit 
similarly  recurring  phenomena;  viz.,  in  one  and 
the  same  race  two  er  more  entirely  different  fami- 
lies of  langusges ;  and  in  nations  differinj^  widely 
in  origm,  idioms  belonging  to  the  same  linguistic 
stock.' 

Where  history  fails,  however,  as  is  the 


case  with  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  New 
World,  and  those  which  in  other  regions 
are  fast  disappearing  before  European  en- 
croachments, language,  physical  resem- 
blance, and  similarity  of  customs  (when  not 
traceable  to  general  principles  of  human 
nature)  are  all  the  guides  which  are  left  to 
us  in  tracing  the  affiliation  of  races.  That 
aiding  and  warning  light  withdrawn,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  be  all  the  more  scrupulously 
careful  in  collecting  and  preserving  unim- 
paired and  undjstorted  whatever  vestiges  of 
human  language  still  subsist.  And  here 
we  must  enter  our  protest,  we  fear  an  un- 
availing one,  against  the  supineness  which 
suffers  those  invaluable  monuments,  the  un- 
written languages  of  the  earth,  to  perbh 
with  a  rapidity  yearly  increasing,  without 
one  rational  and  well-concerted  effort  to 
save  them  in  the  only  mode  in  which  it  ean 
be  done  effectually,  viz.,  by  reducing  them 
to  writing  according  to  thtir  exact  native 
pronunciation  through  the  medium  of  a 
thoroughly  well  oonsidered  and  digested 
Phonetic  alphabet.  About  sixty  well  cho- 
sen, easily  written,  and  uneqmcocal  charac- 
ters, completely  exemplified  in  their  use  by 
passages  from  good  writers  in  the  principal 
European  and  eastern  languages,  would  sa- 
tisfy every  want,  without  going  into  imprac- 
ticable niceties ;  and  we  eamestlv  recom- 
mend the  construction  and  promulgation  of 
a  manual  of  this  kind  for  the  use  of  travel- 
lers, voyagers,  and  colonists,  as  a  matter  of 
pressing  urgency,  to  the  consideration  of 
philologists,  ethnologists,  and  geographers, 
m  their  respective  societies  assembled.* 

We  have  been  so  intent  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  work  before  us,  as  to  have 

*  Many  attempts  at  the  construction  of  such  al- 
phabets have  been  made,  but  none  at  all  satisfactory. 
That  of  Young  (Lectures,  ii.  378)  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  in  its  analysis  of  speech,  though  still 
defective,  and  in  some  points  erroneous— his  system 
of  characters  wretched.  Gilchrist's  is  perhansthe  best 
known,  and  in  profession  nothing  short  or  absolute 
universality,  but  its  author  (a  Scotsman)  was  altoge- 
ther defective  in  ear,  and  hisezamples  in  consequence 
self-contradictory — ^his  system  or  writing  contusion 
itself  The  Ptnwtvpik  kariktwr,  devised  by  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  Pitmun  and  his  associates  for  the  speedy 
and  effectual  abrogation  of  the  English  language, 
would  have  considerable  merit  were  it  not  ibunoed 
on  an  essentially  English  instead  of  a  cosmopolitan 
view  of  the  vowel  sounds  as  represented  by  European 
letters,  and  therefore  sure  to  be  rejected  by  eveiy  io- 
reign  philologist.  Yet  even  thts^  enlamd  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  would  be  preferable  for  tempo- 
rary use  to  the  present  no-system  in  which  each  tra- 
veller in  his  diaij,  and  each  missionary,  in  formal 
grammar  and  dictionary,  confounds  and  for  ever 
mars,  as  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  the  pronun- 
fiaiion  he  pretends  tu  fix. 
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left  little  spaoe  for  comment  on  the  mode 
of  its  presentation  to  the  English  reader. 
The  author  has  been  especially  fortunate  in 
his  translator  (translatress  we  should  rather 
say,  since,  in  the  style  of  its  execution,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  same 
admirable  hand  which  gave  an  English  garb 
to  Baron  WrangelPs  Expedition  .  to  the 
Polar  Sea).  So  perfect  a  transfusion  of 
the  spirit  and  force  of  a  very  difficult 
original  into  another  language,  with  so 
little  the  air  of  a  translation,  it  has  rarely 
been  our  fortune  to  meet  with.  To  the 
editor  it  is  indebted  for  several  very  inte- 
resting and  instructive  notes  (to  some  of 
which  we  have  had  occasion  specifically  to 
draw  the  reader's  attention)  relating  to  a 
variety  of  subjects,  on  which,  either  from 
personal  observation  on  the  most  extended 
scale,  or  from  laborious  and  systematic  dis- 
cussion of  the  observations  of  others,  he  is 
entitled  to  every  attention. 

While  the  preceding  pages  were  in  pro- 
gress, we  have  been  favored  with  the 
perusal,  in  proof  sheets,  of  a  portion  of  the 
second  volume  of  the '  Kosmos,'  (translated 
and  edited  as  above),  containing,  under  the 
title  of  ^  Incitements  to  the  Study  of  Na- 
ture,' a  series  of  beautiful  and  brilliant 
cssavs  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  and  full 
of  scholarship,  classical  research,  and  artistic 
feeling,  on  the  reflex  action  of  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  when  excited  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  external  world,  as  exemplified 
in  the  production  of  poetic  descriptions  of 
nature  (especially  of  wild  and  landscape 
scenery),  and  in  landscape  painting.  For 
examples  of  the  former  kind,  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt lays  under  contribution  the  literature 
of  all  ages  and  nations,  from  ancient  India 
to  modem  Europe,  entering  largely  into  the 
influence  exerdsed  by  the  peculiar  aspect 
of  society  in  each  on  the  development  of 
this  form  of  the  poetic  sentiment,  which  he 
regards,  and  justly,  as  the  first  expansion 
of  the  heart  towards  a  recognition  of  the 
unity  and  grandeur  of  the  Kosmos.  In  like 
manner  the  art  of  landscape  painting  is 
traced  from  its  first  origin  as  the  mere 
background  of  historical  composition  or 
scenic  decoration,  to  its  grand  developments 
in  the  seventeenth  century — to  '  Claude 
Lorraine,  the  idyllic  painter  of  light  and 
adria  distance,  RuysdaePs  dark  forest 
masses  and  threatening  clouds,  *  Gaspar  and 
Nicholas  Poussin's  heroic  forms  of  trees, 
and  the  faithful  and  simply  natural  repre- 
sentations of  Everdingen,   Hobbima,  and 


Cuyp.'  The  gradual  emanoipation  of  the 
art  from  its  trammels,  as  a  subordinate 
auxiliary,  and  its  assumption  of  an  ideal  of 
its  own  embodying,  are  shown  to  be  ever 
found  in  connexion  with  increasing  know- 
ledge and  observation  of  nature  consequent 
on  advancing  cultivation.  To  such  poetic 
descriptions  and  depicted- scenery,  as  well 
as  to  the  view  of  exotic  products  assembled 
in  collections,  hot-houses,  and  museums, 
he  traces  much  of  that  lively  impulse  which 
stimulates  young  and  excitable  minds  to 
foreign  travel  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
and  to  the  prosecution  of  physical  study  at 
home.  These  essays  form  a  graceful  and 
elegant  episode,  interposed  between  the 
more  massive  and  austere  divisions  of  the 
general  subject,  the  '  Physical  Description 
of  the  Universe,'  which  we  have  passed  in 
review,  and  the  '  History  of  the  Contem- 
plation of  Nature ;'  and  will  be  read  with 
equal  enjoyment  by  the  poet,  the  artist, 
and  the  philosopher. 

Of  the  '  History  of  the  Contemplation  of 
Nature '  one  section  only  has  reached  our 
hands :  sufficient,  however,  to  convey  a 
notion,  and  to  correct  an  impression  we  had 
formed,  as  to  our  author's  intended  mode 
of  handling  this  part  of  his  matter.  The 
history  with  which  he  proposes  to  present 
us  would  appear  to  be  not  so  much  a  histoiy 
of  Physical  Science  in  the  gradual  develop* 
ment  ofits  theories,  as  a  history  of  objective 
discovery^  a  review  of  those  steps  in  the 
progress  of  human  cultivation  which  have 
prepared  the  way  and  furnished  the  mate* 
rials  for  science  such  as  we  now  possess  it. 
With  every  successive  expansion  of  society 
the  views  of  mankind  have  become  enlarged 
as  to  the  extent  and  construction  of  the 
globe  we  inhabit,  the  objects  it  offers  to 
contemplation,  the  elaborate  structure  of  its 
parts,  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
universe.  Great  events  in  the  world's  his- 
tory have  from  time  to  time  especially 
facilitated  and  promoted  this  enlargement 
of  the  horizon  of  observation ;  such  as  the 
migrations  of  nations,  remarkable  voyages, 
and  military  expeditions,  bringing  into 
view  new  countries,  new  products,  new 
relations  of  climate.  Great  epochs  too  in 
the  history  of  the  knowledge  of  nature  are 
thos3  in  which  accident  or  thought  has 
furnished  artificial  aids,  new  organs  of  sense 
and  perception,  by  which  man  has  been 
enabled  to  penetrate  more  and  more  deeply 
either  into  the  profundity  of  spaoe,  or  into 
the  intimate  constitution  of  the  animate  or 
inanimate  objects  which  surround  him.    In 
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trmdng  these  epoolis  and  following  out  the 
oourae  of  these  events  so  far  as  they  bear 
upon  the  object  in  view,  availing  himself  of 
all  the  light  which  modem  research  has 
thrown  on  the  early  history  of  civilisation, 
whether  from  the  study  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, or  the  critical  comparison  of  written 
records,  M.  de  Humboldt  has  opened  out 
for  himself  a  field  nearly  oo-extensive  with 
literature  itself,  and  one  peculiarly  fitted  to 
his  own  powers  uid  habits  of  thought, 
which,  as  our  readers  need  not  to  be  inform- 
ed, have  made  its  higher  walks — iBsthetios, 
History,  and  Antiquarian  and  Monumental 


Lore — (jnite  as  lamiliar  to  him  as  Uiose  qt 
Science.  We  diould  do  injustice,  however, 
both  to  him  and  to  those  whose  office  it  may 
be  to  render  an  account  of  the  further  pro- 
gress of  this  work,  by  further  anticipation, 
and  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
adding  that,  should  the  conclusion  corre- 
spond (as  we  doubt  not^  with  these  begin- 
nmgs,  a  work  will  have  oeen  accomplished, 
every  way  worthv  of  its  author's  fame,  and 
a  crowning  laurel  added  to  that  wreath  with 
which  Europe  will  always  delight  to  sur- 
round the  name  of  Alexander  von  Hum* 
boldt. 


From  the   Lo'adoa   Qaartcrly  KctUv. 

THE    LAST   YEARS    OF    FREDERICK    THE    SECOND. 

1.  (Euwre$  de  Fridiric  le  Grandj  Roi  de  Pru$$e.     Nouvelle  Edition.    Berlin:   chei 
Rodolphe  Decker,  Imprimeur  du  Roi,  vols.  L,  IL,  et  IIL     1846. 

2.  Frietbich  der  Gro$9e:    eine  Lebens-Geschichie.    Von  J.   D.   E.   Preuss,  .Berlin, 
4  vols.     1832. 

3.  Urkunden-buch  zur  LebeM-Greachiehie,    Von  J.  D.  E.  Preuss,  Berlin,  5  vols.  1834. 


In  a  Convocation  held  at  Oxford  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1847,  *  it  was  proposed  and  agreed 
that  the  University  Seal  should  be  affixed 
to  a  Letter  of  Thanks  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia  for  his  Majesty's  gracious 
present  of  the  three  first  volumes  of  a-mag- 
nifioent  edition  of  the  Works  of  King 
Frederick  the  Great.'  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  good  taste  of  the  Royal  Donor  will 
limit  his  gift  to  the  earlier  volumes,  which 
comprise  such  writings  as  the  Mimoirei  de 
Brandebourg  and  L^Histoire  de  Man 
Temps,  Were  his  Majesty  to  send  the 
complete  collection,  with  what  feelings 
could  the  Reverend  Heads  of  houses  be  ex- 
pected to  read — or  with  what  expressions  to 
acknowledge — the  Commentaire  Thiolo- 
fique  $ur  Barbe  Bleue^  or  the  Ode,  in  the 
style  of  Petronius,  on  the  French  d^gitives 
after  Rosbach  !* 

This  new  edition  comes  forth  with  a 
splendor  well  beseeming,  if  not  the  value 
of  the  works,  yet  certainly  the  rank  of  the 
author.  No  expense  has  been  spared  on 
the  paper  or  the  types ;  aud  the  editor.  Dr. 
Preuss,  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  task 
from  his  most  full  and  valuable,  and  on  the 
whole  impartial  and  discriminating.  Life  of 
King  Frederick,  which  appeared  in  1832. 

*  Cong6  de  VAnnla  des  Cercles  et  dee  Tonnel* 
tien,  (Eavres  Potthumei,  toI.  XY.,  p.  317. 


We  shall  not  be  tempted,  however,  by 
this  opportunity  to  enter  into  any  minute 
discussion  of  the  writings  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  On  his  general  demerits  as  an 
author,  the  department  of  letter-writbg 
alone  excepted,  his  imperfect  mastery  of 
the  French  in  which  he  chose  to  write,  and 
his  peculiar  tediousness,  both  in  his  nrose 
and  verse,  or  rather  in  his  two  kinos  of 
prose,  the  rhvmed  and  unrhymed — ^we  im- 
agine that  all  critics  of  all  countries  (unless 
possibly  his  own)  are  entirely  agreed.  Nor 
do  we  propose  to  descant  either  upon  the 
freaks  of  his  youth  or  the  glories  of  his 
wars.  Both  are  sufficiently  well  known — 
the  former  through  his  own  sister,  the  Mar- 
gravine de  Baireuih,  and  his  favourite,  Vol- 
taire ; — the  latter  from  the  pages  of  more 
than  one  historian.  But  it  seems  to  us  that 
his  system  of  administration  in  peace  has 
by  no  means  received  the  same  degree  of 
attention  as  his  military  exploits.  Nor 
are  the  habits  of  his  declining  age  so  fa- 
miliar to  us  as  those  of  his  early  manhood. 
It  is  therefore  to  these — the  life  of  Freder- 
ick, public  and  private,  since  the  P^aoe  of 
Hubert8burg^--that  we  now  desire  to  apjj^ly 
ourselves.  Tor  this  investigation  the  pic- 
graphy  of  Dr.  Preuss,  with  his  five  volumes 
of  appended  documents,  will  supply  our  best, 
though  by  no  means  our  only,  materials. 
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From  the  Peaoe  of  HnbertsbaTi^  ia  1763 
UBtil  hifl  death  in  1786,  Frederiok  may  be 
said  to  have  enjoyed  miatemipted  peaoe. 
For  althovgh  a  deelaratioii  of  war  waa 
called  forth  by  the  Bayarian  Sacoeasioai  in 
1778,  it  waa  merely,  as  he  mi^  have 
termed  it  in  hia  adopted  language,  tme 
kaSe  de  baueHers ;  it  led  eoaredy  even  to 
a  ririnniBh,  far  leas  to  a  battle  or  a  siege. 
But  these  twenty-three  years  of  publio 
peaoe  were  to  the  King  himsdf  very  fiar 
from  yean  of  repose.  A  alight  sketeh  of 
his  daily  life  at  Potsdam  or  Sans  Send  will 
best  portray  his  unremitting  activity. 

The  value  of  early  hours  had  been  felt 
by  Frederick  in  his* campaigns,  especially 
when  opposed  to  indolent  and  luxurious 
oourtiers  like  the  Prince  de  Soubise.  ^  Je 
pense  bien,'  says  Voltaire,  30th  March, 
1759 — (he  is  addressing  Frederick  and  al- 
luding to  Soubise) — ^  que  celui  qui  met  ses 
bottes  a  quatre  heures  du  matin  a  un  grand 
avantage  au  jeu  oontre  celui  qui  monte  en 
catrosse  a  midi.'  These  early  habits  of 
Frederick  were  continued  in  his  years  of 
peaoe.  In  summer  he  usually  rose  at  three, 
seldom  ever  after  four;  in  winter  he  was 
scarcely  an  hour  later.  During  the  prime 
of  hia  manhood  five  or  six  hours  of  sleep  suf- 
ficed him  ;  but  in  his  old  age  ^  terras  was 
extended  to  seven  or  eight.  Hia  ablutions, 
when  performed  at  all,  were  fili^ht  and  few. 
While  still  in  the  hands  of  his  hair-dresser 
he  opened  his  first  padtet  of  letters  from 
Berlin;  this  packet  contained  only  such 
letters  as,  either  by  their  seals  or  by  Post- 
ofic3  notices,  were  known  to  come  from 
Prussian  nobles.  All  other  letters  of  sub- 
jects not  of  noble  birth  were  opened  by 
some  one  of  the  four  Cabinet*Seeretaries. 
How  would  his  Prussian  Majesty,  thus  nice 
in  matters  of  epistolary  etiquette,  bave 
aUred  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  whom  it 
is  recorded  that,  whenever  a  batch  of  let- 
ters reached  him  from  the  eountry,  that 
from  hu  gamekeeper  was  alwaya  Uie  fir&t 
which  he  perused ! 

The  King  next  proceeded  to  dress  him- 
self, and  put  on  his  hat,  which  he  wore  al- 
most constantly  within  doors,  and  took  off 
only  during  interviews  with  persons  of  high 
birth  and  at  dinner  time.  His  atrict  eco- 
nomy was  manifest  in  his  dress,  for  his  uni- 
forms Fere  usually  patched  and  thread- 
bare, while  his  boots  from  age  and  want  of 
bla<^ittff  appeared  of  a  tawny  red.  Two  of 
the  Cabinet-Secretaries  now  laid  before 
bim  extracts  of  the  letter!  which  Uiey  had 
opened,  together  withvarions  petitions  and 


The  Adjutant  of  the  Royal 
Guard  brought  a  Report  of  all  rtrsagscB 
who  had  either  arrivea  at  or  departed  from 
Potsdam  the  day  before.  A  similar  rq>orC 
as  to  Berlin  had  already  readied  the  Iung>9 
indosed  in  tiM  first  pacifcet  of  letters.  NoKfc 
came  the  Adjutant-General,  wi^  whem 
Frederick  was  wont  day  by  day  to  dinnmw 
and  dedde  all  the  tSam  of  the  army. 

Having  despatched  these  affaira,  Frederick 
passed  into  his  writing-room,  where  he  be- 
gan by  drioidng  off  several  glasses  of  oold 
water  flavored  with  fennel-leaves,  and  em« 
ployed  himself  with  replies  to  his  lettece 
and  notes  on  his  memorials.  At  intervals 
he  used  to  sip  several  cups  of  coffee,  which, 
in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  were  al- 
ways minded  with  mustard.  Not  unfre- 
quenily,  also,  he  indulged  in  a  little  fruit 
which  stood  ready  on  the  sid<^table ;  of 
stone-fruit,  above  all,  he  was  passionately 
fond.  Parsimonious  as  he  seemed  on  moat 
occasions,  he  would  buy  the  earlieat  forced 
cherries  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January  for  his  private  eating  at  the  rate 
of  two  dollars  each. 

It  was  the  object  of  Frederiok  in  this,  aa 
in  other  matters,  to  bring  forward  hidden 
merit.  In  a  remote  district  an  avenne  of 
cherry-trees  led,  and  still  leads,  from  the 
village  of  Helmsdorf  to  the  village  of  Heili- 
genthal.  It  excited  little  notice  until 
Frederiok,  on  one  of  his  journeys,  having 
tasted  the  fruit,  was  struck  with  its  peculiar 
richness  of  flavor;  and  gave  orders  that 
some  basketfuls  of  it  should  be  sent  every 
summer  to  Potsdam. 

While  still  in  his  writing-room  Frederid^ 
allowed  himaelf  daily  half  an  hour's  relazn- 
tion  with  his  flute.  But  even  this  short  re- 
laxation was  by  no  means  lost  time  so  far 
as  business  was  concerned.  He  onee  aaid 
to  d'Alembert  that  during  his  musical  ex- 
ercises he  was  accustomed  to  torn  over  in 
his  mind  his  affairs  of  state,  and  that  seve- 
ral of  his  happiest  thoughts  for  their  admin- 
istration had  occurred  to  him  at  those  times. 

Between  eight  and  ten  o^dodk  the  King 
received  the  Cabinet  Secretaries  separately, 
and  gave  them  his  instructions.  These 
men,  though  inferior  both  in  rank  and  sala- 
ry, were  the  diief  instruments  of  his  sovo- 
rdgn  will :  for  it  is  not  the  least  among  the 
singularities  of  his  government,  that  only 
by  exception,  and  on  ^edal  occasions,  did 
Frederick  ever  see  his  own  Ministers.  It 
waa  in  writing  that  th^  sent  him  their  re- 
ports,— it  was  in  writing  that  he  sent  them 
his  commands. 
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After  the  Gfibniet-Seeivlaries  had  been 
despatched,  the  oeenpaiions  of  Ftederiek 
until  dinner  were  not  80  uniformly  fixed  as 
the  preceding.  Sometimes  he  attended  the 
revieir  of  his  guards  at  eteven ;  sometimes 
took  a  ride,  sometimes  a  waft,  sometimes 
read  aloud  to  himself,  and  sometimes  grant- 
ed audiences.  In  these — at  least  with  re- 
spect to  his  owa  subjects  who  were  not  of 
nohle  birth,  nor  admitted  to  his  familiar  in- 
tercourse— ^no  Eastern  8ultan  ever  main- 
tained more  haughty  state.  We  haye  now 
lying  before  us  two  reports  of  interriews,  as 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  one  of  Dr. 
Preuss's  volumes ;  the  one  from  %  President 
of  the  Chamhre  de»  DomanneB  at  Cleves,  the 
other  from  his  colleague,  a  second  President 
at  Aurich  ;  and  it  appears  incidentally  that 
although  both  of  them  parted  from  the  King 
with  full  assurances  of  his  approbation  and 
fkvor,  they  were  not  admitted  to  kiss  his 
hand,  but  only  his  coat ! 

But  whatever  might  be  the  previous  ocou* 
pations,  as  the  clo(^  struck  noon  Frederick 
sat  down  to  dinner.  In  his  youth  twelve 
had  been  the  dinner-hour  for  all  classes  at 
Berlin ;  nay,  his  ancestor  the  Great  Elector 
had  always  dined  at  eleven.  But  before 
the  close  of  Frederick's  reiffu  the  people  of 
fashion  gradually  extendi  the  nour  till 
two  ;  and  ever  since  at  Berlin,  as  elsewhere, 
it  has  become  later  and  later.  Well  may 
a  French  novelist  of  our  own  time  exclaim, 
^  Tons  les  jours  on  dine  plus  tard ;  incessam- 
ment  on  ne  dinera  plus  du  tout  ?' 

Since  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
Frederick  had  renounced  sappers,  and  din- 
ner became  with  him,  as  with  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand, his  single  daily  meal.  The  King 
was  a  gourmand  of  the  first  water ;  and  had 
ho  survived  till  1802,  would  no  doubt  have 
received  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Jury 
IHgtatateuT ;  or  the  dedication  of  Grimod 
de  la  Reynl&ro^s  ^  Almanach,'  preferably 
even  to  the  Second  Consul  Cambac^res. 
The  bill  of  fare  was  daily  laid  before  his 
Majesty,  comprising  not  merely  a  list  of 
the  dbhes,  but  the  name  of  the  cook  by 
whom  each  dish  was  to  be  dressed ;  »nd 
these  bills  of  fare  were  always  well  consider- 
ed, and  often  corrected  and  amended  by 
the  Royal  hand.     Sometimes,  when  they 

gtve  promise  of  some  novel  experiment  or 
vourite  dainty — as  polentas  and  eel-pies — 
the  King,  in  his  eagerness,  would  order  the 
dinner  to  be  brought  in  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  earlier  than  the  appointed  hour. 
After  dinner  he  used  to  mark  with  a  cross 
the  names  of  those  dishes  which  had  affc»*d- 


ed  him  particular  pleasure.  (V  wine  he  drank 
sparingly  \  his  favorite  vintage  being  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  and  in  genera! 
diluted  with  water. 

The  King's  meals,  however,  were  hi^ly 
social  as  well  as  gastronomic.  He  feu- 
quently  invited  guests  in  numbers  varving 
from  seven  to  ten,  and  entertained  them 
with  a  varied  and  never-fkiling  flow  of  con- 
versation. There  was  no  limitation  as  to 
rank  in  tihose  whom  he  invited,  nor  any  ar- 
rogance of  Royalty  in  his  behavior  to- 
wards them;  but  they  suffered  unmercifully 
from  his  wit,  or  as  his  butts,  for  he  especi- 
ally delighted  in  such  jests  as  were  most 
likely  to  eive  pain.  Thus,  then,  came  fab 
guests,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid: — 

'  In  ouonm  facie  msens  BN^aMine  sedefaat 
Pallor  amicitiB.* 

Politics,  religion,  and  history,  with  anec- 
dotes of  Court  and  war,  jocular  and  seri- 
ous, were  his  favorite  topics,  and  were  al- 
ways treated  with  entire  freedom  and  un- 
reserve. When  the  guests  amused  him,  or 
when  the  conversation  took  a  more  than 
usually  interesting  turn,  the  sittinff  was 
sometimes  protracted  from  noon  till  past 
four  o'dock  ;  in  general,  however,  it  ended 
much  sooner. 

On  rising  from  table  Frederick  allowed 
himself  another  half  hour  with  his  flute ; 
after  which  tiie  Cabinet-Secretaries  brought 
in  the  letters  which  he  had  directed  or  mo- 
tated,  and  which  now  came  before  him 
again  transcribed  and  ready  for  his  signa- 
ture. It  was  not  unusual  for  the  Sing 
when  signing  to  enforce  the  object  of  the 
letter  by  adding  to  it  a  few  dear  sharp 
words.  Many  of  these  postscripts  are  still 
preserved.  Thus,  when  he  replied  to  aa 
application  for  moneyi  there  are  some- 
times found  appended  in  the  Royal  hand- 
writing such  phrases  as  ^  I  cannot  give  a 
single  groschen^^  or  *  I  am  now  as  poor  as 
Job.'  Thus,  when  the  celebrated  singer 
Madame  Mara  sent  him  a  long  memorial 
against  some  intended  arrangements  at  the 
Opera,  the  King's  postscript  is — ^  EUe  est 
pay6e  pour  chanter  et  non  pas  ^oriro.'* 
Thus,  again,  when  a  veteran  General  had 
asked  permission  to  retire,  the  official  an- 
swer bids  him  reconsider  his  request,  and 
there  follows  manu  proprid^  the  significant 
remark — ^^The  hens  that  wUl  not  lay  I  will 
not  feed! t 

•  Jmie  SO,  1776. 

t  To  General  Von  Lax-Dehnen,  Janaaiyfl,  1771 
Two  days  after  the  King  (aooordiag  to  his  Unt) 
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But,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all  is 
the  following  in  five  words  to  Baron  Ar- 
nim,  in  which  five  words  it  will  be*seen  that 
three  languages  are  blended,  and  each  of 
the  three  incorrectly  : — *  Scriptus  est  scrip- 
tus ;  nicht  raisoniren.'* 

In  some,  though  not  numerous,  cases  the 
postscript  seems  to  us  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  letter.  Thus  when  Colonel  Phi- 
lip Von  Borcke  wished  to  retire  from  the 
army  and  to  live  on  his  estates  in  Pome- 
rania,  the  King  (May  30,  1785)  desired  a 
letter  to  be  drawn  out  for  his  Royal  signa- 
ture, stating '  that  the  said  Colonel  has  been 
always  found  faithful,  brave,  and  irreproach- 
able in  times  of  wai,  and  that  his  Majesty 
has  been  constantly  satisfied  with  him ;'  but 
in  signing  this  document  the  King  added  with 
his  own  hand  some  German  words  to  the 
following  effect : — *'  Abachied  for  a  Prussian 
who  will  not  serve,  and  one  ought  therefore 
to  thank  God  that  one  gets  rid  of  him.' 
Surely,  whatever  satisfaction  or  advantage 
the  letter  might  be  intended  to  confer  must 
have  been  turned  into  the  very  opposite  by 
such  an  addition. 

When  this  correspondence  was  complet- 
ed, the  King  sometimes  took  a  walk — out 
of  doors  if  the  weather  was  fine,  or  through 
his  saloons  if  it  rained.  Sometimes  he 
conversed  with  his  friend  Colonel  Guichard, 
whom  he  had  by  patent  new-named  Quin- 
tus  Icilius,  or  some  other  staff- officer  ;  some- 
times he  received  the  artists  who  had  ex- 
ecuted his  commissions,  or  who  brought 
him  their  works  to  view.  But  whenever 
his  leisure  served,  the  hours  between  four 
and  six,  or  what  remained  of  them,  were 
devoted  to  his  literary  labors.  It  was 
during  this  interval  that  he  composed  near- 
ly all  the  volumes  in  prose  and  verse  w&ich 
are  now  to  be  reprinted.  Numerous,  in- 
deed, they  are.  As  Voltaire  says  of  him 
and  to  him  (March  24,  1772),  '  U  a  fait 
plus  de  livres  qu'aucun  des  princes  oon- 
temporains  n'a  fait  de  batards  !' 

It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  and  not 
easily  explained,  that  though  Frederick 
practised  authorship  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury— ^though  every  day  he  was  reading 
and  writing  German  for  business  and 
French  for  pleasure — ^yet  he  never  in  any 
degree  mastered  the  spelling  of  either  lan- 
guage. To  the  last  we  find  the  strangest 
errors  even  in  the  most  common  words. 
Thus  he  writes  winter  hiverd,  old  vibu, 

mnted  the  Gteueral  his  retirement,  but  retiued  him 
Bis  pensioQ. 
*  Oct  96,  ine-^UrkiMden^buek,  vol.  IIL,  p.  196. 


flesh  CHER,  actress  acctri88S|  and  the  word 
which  in  private  life  he  most  disliked, 
peter. 

It  is  also  singular  that  up  to  the  close  of 
May,  1737,  his  Majesty  always  signed  his 
name  in  French  according  to  the  usual 
manner,  Frederic,  but  ever  afterwards 
Federic. 

From  six  till  seven  o^dpok  the  King  had 
usually  a  small  concert,  in  which  only  musi- 
cians or  a  few  amateurs  of  the  highest  rank 
were  admitted,  and  in  which  he  himself  play- 
ed the  flute*  By  long  practice  he  had  aoquir* 
ed  exceUent  skill  with  that  instrument.  In 
his  very  last  years,  however,  the  decay  of 
his  front  teeth  deprived  him  of  this  daily 
recreation.  Thus  losing  the  power  to  ex- 
ecute, he  lost  also  the  wish  to  hear,  music ; 
and  f^om  that  time  forward  he  seldom  ap- 
peared at  any  concert. 

During  Frederick's  earlier  years  his  sup- 
pers had  become  justly  renowned  from  tho 
wit  of  the  guests  whom  he  there  gathered 
round  him  and  from  his  own.  Voltaire 
thus  alludes  to  them  in  a  sketch  at  that 
period  of  his  Royal  Patron's  daily  life : — 

*  n  eat  grand  Roi  tent  le  matin, 
Apr^  diner  grand  £crivain, 
Toot  le  jour  philoeophe  hmnain, 
Et  le  80ir  coDVive  divin ; 
C'est  uu  assez  joli  destin : — 
Puisse-t-il  n'avoir  point  de  fin  1' 

But  when,  after  1763,  the  Kins  disconti- 
nued his  suppers,  the  void  thus  left  in  his 
evenings  was  supplied  by  still  frequently 
receiving  a  circle  of  distinguished  men,  as 
some  of  his  generals,  the  Marquis  d' Argens, 
Lord  Marischal,  and  Lucchesini.  His  usual 
plan  was  to  begin  by  reading  aloud  to  them 
a  passage  from  some  book,  which  served  as 
a  kind  of  text  for  the  lively  conversation 
which  ensued.  During  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing, or  for  the  whole  of  it  when  no  visit- 
ors came,  the  King  was  read  to  by  one  or 
more  kcteursj  selecting  either  original 
French  works  or  translations  into  French  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  At  about 
nine  o'clock  he  went  to  bed. 

Such  was  the  daily  life  of  Frederick ;  a 
life  not  at  all  varied  on  Sundays  or  other 
holidays,  but  diversified  by  annual  reviews 
of  his  troops  and  journeys  to  his  provinces. 
From  his  alternate  toils  in  the  field  and 
labors  in  the  administration,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  he  had  in  truth  an  iron 
frame :  on  the  contrary,  however,  his  health 
from  his  childhood  was  delicate  and  variable. 
But  the  want  of  bodily  strength  was  well 
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supplied  by  his  ardent  and  indomitable 
soul .  The  following  are  his  own  expressions 
in  a  letter  to  Voltaire  of  the  7th  September, 
1776:— 

*  Quant  a  ma  m^tbode  de  oe  me  point  manager, 
elle  est  toujours  la  m^me.  Plus  on  ee  soigne  et 
plus  le  coq>8  devient  delicat  et  faible.  Mon  metier 
yeut  du  travail  et  de  Paction :  il  faat  que  mon 
corps  et  mon  esprit  se  plient  ^  leur  devoir.  11 
n'est  pas  ndcessaire  que  je  vive,  mais  bien  que 
jiBgisse.  Je  m^n  swis  toujours  bien  trouv^.  Ce- 
pendaot  je  ne  prescris  cette  m^thode  k  pecsonne,  et 
me  contente  de  la  suivre.' 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  sketch  of  the 
King's  daily  life  makes  no  reference  what- 
ever to   a  Queen  Consort ;  yet   in    1733, 
under  his  father^s  dictation,  Frederick  had 
espoused  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bruns- 
wiok-Bevem,  who  survived  notpnly  through 
his  whole  reign  of  almost  half  a  century, 
but  even  for  eleven  years  afterwards,  namely, 
till  1797.     This  Princess  was  of  exemplary 
character,  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
great  deeds  of  her  husband,  and  grateful 
for  the  slightest  token  of  his  notice ;  and 
so  benevolent,  that  of  the  41,000   dollars 
assigned  her  yearly  she  devoted  no  less  than 
24,000  to  purposes  of  charity.     Like  Fred- 
erick she  had  a  taste  for  literature  ;  but, 
unlike  him,  loved  to  encourage  the  German 
rather  than  the  French  ;  and,  unlike  him 
also,  she  was  embued  with  a  deep  and  fer- 
yent,  though  unostentatious,  feeling  of  re- 
ligion.    For  some  years  Frederick,  dread- 
ing the  resentment  of  his  imperious  and 
brutal  father,  had  lived  with  her  on  appa- 
rently good  terms ;  but  on  his  own  accession 
to  the  throne  he  allotted  to  her  the  chateau 
of  Sch5nhausen  for  her  separate  residence. 
To  the  end  of  her  life  she  never  even  saw  the 
new  palaces  at  Potsdam.     At  Berlin,  how- 
ever, during  winter,  she  had  apartments  in 
the  Royal  Talace  :  the  King  used  to  dine 
with  her  in  state  three  or  four  times  every 
year,  and  on  all  occasions  showed  her,  as 
her  character  deserved,  marks  of  his  high 
respect  and  esteem.     But  the  union  had 
been,  from  the  first,  a  constrained  one  ;  and 
he  had  little  taste  for  hers,  or  indeed  for 
any  female,  society;  men  were,  on  all  occa< 
sions,  his  chosen  and  favorite  companions. 

There  are  some  points  however,  real  or 
alleged,  in  Frederick's  private  life,  which 
we  do  not  wish  to  discuss  at  large.  We 
shall  waive  any  further  testimony,  and  mere- 
ly insert  without  comment  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  despatch  of  our  own  distin- 
guished countryman,  Lord  Malmesbury, 
when  Envoy  at  Berlin  : — 


'  At  tbese  moments  when  he  (Frederick)  lays 
aside  the  monarch  and  indulges  himself  in  every 
kind  of  debauchery,  he  never  euflfers  the  instra- 
ments  or  partakers  of  these  excesses  to  have  the 
smallest  influence  over  him.  Some  few  he  has 
rewarded  ;  discarded  several;  but  left  most  of  them 
JA  the  same  situation  he  found  them.'* 

The  conduct  of  Frederick,  as  a  master 
and  in  his  household,  cannot  be  held  de- 
serving of  praise.  Some  of  his  warmest 
admirers,  as  Dr.  Preuss,  acknowledge  that 
he  was  extremely  harsh  towards  his  ser- 
vants, chary  in  wages  or  rewards  to  them  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  liberal  of  sharp  re- 
proofs and  of  blows  both  with  his  fist  and 
with  his  cane.  These,  however,  were  their 
lighter  punishments;  when  their  offences 
seemed  more  serious  they  were  at  once  dis- 
carded, or  sent  to  prison,  or  enlisted  as 
common  soldiers.  Thus,  for  instance,  one 
valet  de  chambre,  named  Deesen  or  Deiss, 
was  thought  to  have  embezzled  some  money, 
and  had  been  ordered  to  enter  the  army  as 
a  drummer,  wheii,  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
1775,  the  unhappy  man  put  a  pistol  to  his 
head,  and  fell  a  corpse  in  Frederick's  own 
ante-chamber.  The  king  was  startled  at 
the  noise,  and  asked  what  had  happened ; 
on  being  told,  he  only  remarked,  '  I  did 
not  think  that  the  fellow  had  so  much 
courage.'! 

Frederick  used  to  show  especial  anger 
and  displeasure  whenever  any  man-servant 
contracted  either  matrimony  or  a  less  le- 
gitimate connexion  with  the  other  sex.  The 
same  prejudice  subsisted  against  the  mar- 
riages of  his  familiar  friends  and  associates, 
as  D'Argens,  Quintus  Icilius,  and  Le  Catt. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  in  the  last  few 
years  of  Frederick's  life,  and  when  himself 
probably  conscious  of  decay,  he  had  be- 
come in  all  respects  less  ungracious  and 
exacting  to  his  household. 

But  although  gusts  and  sallies  of  pas- 
sion were  by  no  means  uncommon  with 
Frederick,  we  scarcely  ever  find  them  impel 
him  in  the  transaction  of  state-business. 
A  few  oases  to  the  contrary  might  be  ga^ 
thered  from  Dr.  Preuss's  volumes,  but 
should  be  considered  as  only  exceptions. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  a  young  man,  a 
Land-Rath^  in  Brandenburg,  wrote  to  the 
King  to  state  that  a  flight  of  locusts  had 
i^peared  in  his  district.     The  King,  in  his 

*  Despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Berlin,  March 
18, 1776. 

t  Compare  Preuss,  Lebens-Geschichte,  vol.  I.,  p. 
434,  note,  with  the  despatch  of  Lord  Malmesbury  of 
July  39, 1775,  giving  a  milder  version  of  the  King's 
reply. 
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ansirer,  ezpressed  Ids  disbelief  tluit  any  of 
Uie  pb4;ae8  of  Egypt  could  k»¥e  strayed 
00  fkr  north.  Upon  this  the  yoang  Lmd- 
Raih  sent  to  Court  some  of  the  locvsts  hi  a 
box  with  sir-lioles,  which  box  was  no  soon- 
er opened  by  Frederick  than  the  locnsts 
emerged  and  flew  abont  the  room,  to  Its 
Maj^y's  great  annoyance  and  ire.  He 
immediately  despatched  a  cabinet  order, 
which  still  exists,  nnder  the  date  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1779,  directing  that  in  futnre 
no  man  diall  be  admitted  a  Land'Raih 
without  being  at  least  thiriy^five  years  of 
age — ^his  Majesty,  it  adds,  being  determined 
to  have  henceforth  no  '  children  nor  pert 
yoong  fellows'  in  office — [Kinder  nud 
junge  Naseweise.l 

Another  cuioiis  point  in  Frederick's 
prmte  life  was  his  passion  for  snuff  and  for 
L^-does.  Of  the  former,  Lord  Malmes- 
bnry  fDiartes,  toI.  L,  p.  6)  speaks  as 
follows : — 

<  The  Kng  is  a  great  taker  of  snnC  I  coald 
■ot  even  get  a  sight  of  his  snuff-boxes,  of  which 
he  has  a  most  magnificeDt  coIlecUoo.  That  he 
curies  is  of  an  enormoas  size ;  and  he  takes  it 
not  by  pinches,  bat  by  bandfals.  It  is  difficalt 
to  approach  him  withont  sneezing.  They  pre- 
Ifead  that  the  peiqoisite  that  comes  to  the  ifdeU  de 
Aambre  from  the  snoff  they  get  by  drying  his 
handkerchiefs,  is  very  consideiable.' 

With  respect  to  his  four-footed  favorites, 
ike  King  had  always  about  him  several 
snail  f^glbh  greyhounds ;  but  of  these 
only  one  was  in  favor  at  a  time,  the  others 
being  taken  merely  as  companions  and 
playmates  to  the  fondling.  Thus  the 
others  were  carried  out  at  nieht  and 
brought  in  again  in  the  morning,  wnile  the 
chosen  one  slept  in  his  Majesty's  own  bed, 
and  by  day  was  allowed  a  special  chair, 
well  cushioned,  and  close  at  his  side.  All 
of  them,  however,  had  license  as  they 
pleased  to  jump  over  or  to  sprawl  i^n  the 
most  costly  articles  of  furniture ;  and 
stuffed  leather  balls,  as  playthings  for  them, 
were  provided  in  the  several  apartments. 
ESven  during  his  campaigns  Frederick  went 
attttided  by  these  canine  companions. 
Thus,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1760, 
when  the  Marquis  d'Argens  entered  the 
King's  quarters  at  Leipsick,  he  foimd 
Frederiok  seated  on  the  floor  with  the  dogs 
around,  and  a  dish  of  fricasseed  chicken 
before  him,  out  of  which  his  Majesty  with 
a  stick  was  pushing  the  most  dainty  mor- 
sels to  his  ^vorite.  As  these  greyhounds 
diftd  they  were  buried  on  the  terraee  of 


Sans  Souei,  wUb  the  naiaa  af  eaob  mi  a 
gravestone;  and  Frederiekin  his  will  eoi- 
pressed  his  desive  that  his  own  remaias 
might  be  interred  by  their  side — a  parto^ 
token  of  his  attachment  to  them  ana  of  his 
contempt  for  mankind !  On  this  point,  how- 
ever ,his  wishes  have  not  been  complied  with. 

Of  fhie  horses,  also,  Frederick,  like  moat 
eminent  commanders,  was  fond.  Sevetal 
chargers  which  he  rode  were  kSled  or 
wounded  under  him  during  his  wars. 
Many  of  them  bore  the  names  of  celebratad 
and  contemporaqr  ministers,  as  (%oisevl, 
Brilhl,  Kauniti,  Pitt,  and  Bute,  not  as 
being  gifts  from  these  statesmen,  but  as  a 
compliment  to  them.  But  poor  Bute's 
was  a  hard  fate.  When  his  namesake,  the 
Scottish  peer,  forsook  the  alliance  witli 
Prussia,  and  concluded  a  sep  rate  peace 
with  Frailce,  Bute,  the  tnorouffh-bred 
steed,  was  in  requital  condemned  to  be 
yoked  with  a  mule,  and  employed  in  draw- 
ing to  and  fro  the  orange-trees  on  the  ter- 
races at  Potsdam. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  lilb, 
Frederick's  favorite  horse  for  his  own  riding 
was  called  Cond^.  Almost  every  day  he 
was  brought  before  his  Royal  Master,  and 
fed  with  his  own  hand  with  sugar,  figs,  and 
melons. 

The  strict  economy  of  Frederick  had 
been  at  first  enforced  from  the  straits  in 
which  his  father  left  him :  it  was  after* 
wards  recommended  by  the  poverty  of  his 
prorinces.  From  such  provinces  it  was  no 
light  matter  to  raise  the  sinews  of  war 
against  Austria,  Russia,  and  France  com- 
bined. From  such  provinces,  even  during 
the  later  years  of  peace,  it  was  no  easy  ta^ 
to  maintain  the  largest  standing  army  in 
Europe,  and  to  accumulate  as  treasure  in 
reserve  several  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
vaults  of  Magdeburg.  Yet  still  this  great 
virtue  of  economy,  to  which,  next  to  his 
military  genius,  Frederick  owed  his  tri- 
umphs, men  it  came  to  be  extended  to 
trifles,  or  applied  to  points  where  splendor 
is  one  element  of  usefulness,  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  domain  of  Moliere,  and  grow 
fhto  the  part  of  Harpsgon-  Thus,  at  the 
King's  own  table,  not  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne was  to  be  opened  without  hu  own 
special  command.  Thus  again,  as  we  are 
told  by  Mfiller,  the  historian  of  Switaer- 
land,  Frederick  on  one  occasion,  when  ex- 
amining the  budget  of  his  principality  of 
Neuohatel,  detected  and  exposed  an  error 
of  only  three  sous.  Thus,  also,  to  the 
very  close  of  his  reign,  he  never  enabled 
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the  PnHBiMi  IBiiToyB  at  foreign  Courts  to 
aiBome  s  state  al  all  oommensarate  to  the 
iM^rtanoe  wkioh  their  oovntry  had  ao- 
^ired,  but  oottdemnod  them  to  languish 
ki  obsoariiy  en  most  inadequate  stipends, 
as  daring  bis  father's  retga.  The  tragic 
Ihte  of  Laidne,  who  bad  been  the  Prussian 
Enyoj  at  the  Hague  in  the  time  of  Frede- 
rick William  I.,  is  told  by  Voltaire  with 
much  humor,  and  no  doubt  some  ex- 
aggeration. During  a  serere  winter  this 
poor  man  had  no  aioney  to  buy  fuel,  and 
irentured  to  out  down  for  fire-wood  some 
trees  in  the  garden  of  his  official  residence ; 
but  the  fa/ct  came  to  the  ears  of  his  Royal 
Master,  who  by  return  of  post  sent  him  a 
rsprimand,  and  told  him  that  he  should  be 
mulcted  on  that  account  a  whole  year's 
pay !  Upon  this,  says  Voltaire — ^  Luioius 
desesp^r^  se  coupa  la  gorge  avea  le  seul 
rasoir  qu'il  eut.  Un  yieux  valet  vint  a 
son  secours,  et  lui  sauva  malheureusement 
la  Tie.' 

There  were  only  two  of  the  Kine's  tastes 
in  which  he  ever  allowed  himself  to  step 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  most  exact  eco- 
nomy— in  eatinff  and  in  building.  As  to 
the  former,  wo  have  shown  already  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Apician  school.  But  even 
there  he  closely  weighed  the  cost.  He 
might  sometimes,  though  rarely,  be  ex- 
travagant beforehand,  but  when  once  the 
dainties  were  devoured,  he  would  often 
murmur  at  the  bill.  Here  is  an  instance. 
On  the  9th  of  November,  1784,  there  were 
several  additional  dishes  at  his  table,  and 
an  account  of  the  extra  expenses  then  in- 
eurr^d  was  next  day  presented  to  him.  It 
amounted  to  25  thaler  10  graachen  and  1  j 
pfennigs.  But  his  Majesty,  with  his  own 
hand,  wrote  upon  the  margin :  '  A  robbery ; 
for  there  were  at  table  about  an  hundred 
oysters,  whidi  would  cost  4  ihakra;  the 
eakes  2  tkalern  ;  the  quab's  liver  1  thaltr  ; 
the  cakes  of  Russian  fashion  2  thalers  :  al- 
together it  might  be,  perhaps,  11  thalen  ; 
the  rest  a  robbery.  To-day  there  was  one 
extra  dish;  herrings  with  pease ^  it  may 
cosii  1  thakr ;  therefore  everything  above 
12  thalen  is  an  impertinent  robbery. 

(Signed)  Frbdbrick.' 

As  to  bmiding — if  we  observe  the  passion 
for  it,  whenever  it  is  once  engaged  in,  it 
may  perhaps  deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  highest  and  most  engrossing  of  human 
pleasures.  The  case  of  Frederick  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  He  took  an  ever 
fresh  delight  in  the  construction  of  new 
palaces  and  in  the  adornment  of  the  old. 


In  this  department,  as  in  most  otfcers,  he 
had  by  his  indomitable  application  acquired 
both  knowledge  and  skill,  and  was  able, 
though  not  always  quite  suoeessfel,  to  di- 
reei  his  architects.  There  commonly  lay 
at  his  side  the  volumes  of  Palladio  am  Pi- 
ranesi,  from  which  he  would  rive  designs^ 
or  suggest  ideas,  for  any  of  £e  new  con- 
structions in  progress.  He  never  issued 
any  order  for  a  building  without  a  prerioua 
estimate  of  its  expense.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  wise  precaution,  when  his 
palace  of  Sans  Souei  came  to  be  completed, 
he  was  himself  startled  at  the  cost,  and 
ordered  that  the  accounts  should  be  burned, 
so  that  no  exact  knowledge  of  them  might 
reach  posterity. 

The  correspondence  of  Frederick  was 
most  multifarious,  extending  not  only  to 
ministers  and  statesmen  but  to  many  emi- 
nent autiiors  and  familiar  friends.  On  bu- 
siness his  letters  were  always  dear,  brief, 
and  to  the  point,  and  frequently  deserve 
the  praise  of  a  humane  and  benevolent 
spirit  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age.  Thus, 
when  one  of  his  subjects,  in  1782,  implied 
for  the  use  of  the  Prussian  flag  in  carrying  on 
the  slave  trade,  the  King  replies  as  follows : 

'  Latraite  desn^es  m'atoujours  pani  fl^tris- 
sante  pour  I'bainanit^.et  jamais  je  ne  I^utonse- 
rai  ni  la  favoriserai  par  mes  actiona  D*ai Hears 
vous  pretendez  acheter  et  6quiper  vos  vaisseaux 
en  France  et  d^charger  voe  marchandises  de  re- 
toar  dans  tel  port  de  TEurope  que  vous  jugerez 
4  propo6»  et  e'est  encore  un  motif  de  plus  poor 
vous  refuser  mon  pavilion.  Toutefois  si  ce  n^- 
goce  a  tant  d'appas  pour  vous,  vous  n'avez  qu'i 
retourner  en  France  pour  satisfaire  votre  goiit ! 
Sur  ce,  je  prie  Dieu  qu'il  vous  ait  en  sa  sainteet 
digne  ^roe.  PKDsaio.'* 

To  estimate  the  full  merit  of  this  letter,  list 
it  be  remembered  how  far  in  the  rear  was 
still  the  feeling  of  Elngland  on  this  subject 
at  this  date  of  1782.  How  lar;^  a  ma^ 
jority  amongst  ourselves  were  still  firmly 
determined  to  maintain  that  infamous 
traflio !  How  many  years  of  unrewarded  toil 
were  still  in  store  for  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson ! 

The  letters  of  Frederick  to  his  friends, 
personal  and  literarv,  seem  to  us  greatly 
superior  in  merit  and  interest  to  any  of  his 
other  writings.  Though  sometimes  to  our 
misfortune  studded  wiui  his  own  mawkish 
verses,  they  are  often  instructive  and  al- 
most always  entertaining.    The  following 

*  Potsdam,  ce  18  Avril,  1782.  mtunden-luch, 
vol.  IVn  P-  9M- 
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may  serve  as  a  short  but  agreeable  speci- 
men of  his  lighter  style.  It  is  addressed 
to  one  of  his  Chamberlains,  the  veteran 
Baron  Pollnitz,  who  had  just^presented  him 
with  an  unusual  dainty — a  turkey  fattened 
upon  walnuts. 

*  Monsieur  l^  Babon— Le  dindon  que  votre 
Ser^nit6  a  eu  la  bonte  de  m'eivYoyer  a  ^te  servi 
ce  midi  sur  ma  table.  On  Ta  pris  pour  une  an- 
tniche,  tant  il  etait  grand  et  pompeux ;  le  ^out 
s'en  est  trouve  admirable ;  et  tous  ies  convives 
ont  convenu  avec  moi  qae  vous  ^tiez  fait  pour 
vouB  acquitter  biea  de  tout  ce  que  vous  eutre- 

Sreniez.  II  me  serait  douloureux,  Monsieur  le 
aron»  de  rester  en  arri^re  vis-ci-vis  de  vous,  et 
de  ne  pas  songer  a  votre  cuisine  comme  vous 
avez  eu  la  bonte  de  penser  a  la  mienne ;  mais 
comme  je  n'ai  pas  trouve  parmi  Ies  volatiles  d*ani- 
mal  assez  ^rand,  et  digne  de  vous  6tre  offert,  je 
me  snis  rejet^  sur  Ies  quadrupides.  Je  vous 
avoue  que  si  j'avais  pu  trouver  un  ^16pbant 
blanc  du  Chah  de  Perse,  que  je  me  serais  fait  un 
plaisir  de  vous  I'envoyer.  Faute  de  cela,  j*ai 
eu  recours  a  un  bceuf  bien  engraisse.  Je  me  suis 
dit  k  moi-meme ;  un  bsuf  est  un  animal  utile, 
laborieux  et  pesant ;  c'est  mon  embUme ;  I'age 
qui  me  mine  m'apesantit  tous  Ies  jours ;  je  vou- 
drais  dtre  laborieux  et  utile,  et  pour  vous  PStre 
en  quelque  facon  vous  voudrez  bien  accepter, 
Monsienr  le  baron,  le  petit  meuble  de  basse- 
cour  qae  je  prends  la  liberte  de  vous  offrir ;  et 
comme  je  ne  me  suis  pas  fie  sur  ma  propre  ha- 
biiete.  je  I'ai  fait  choisir  chez  le  plus  expert  de 
tous  ies  engiaisseurs.     Sur  ce,  je  prie  Dieu,  &c. 

*  Fedekic. 

*  d  Potsdam,  ce  6  Fivrier^  1765.* 

We  will  subjoin  the  Baron's  reply : — 

*  Sire — Jesupplie  tres-humblementvotreMajeste 
d'agreer  mestr^s-humbles  remercimenspour  le  bceuf 
qu'eile  a  bien  voulu  m'envoyer.  Si  je  ne  I'ai  pas 
ador6  comme  le  Dieu  Apis,  je  I'ai  du  moins  re^u 
avec  toute  la  veneraton  que  m^rite  son  air  respec- 
table. Une  foule  de  peuple  Ta  admir^  k  ma  porte, 
et  a  cm  que  je  I'en  regalerais,  et  i*a  vu  conduire 
avec  envie  dans  mon  ecurie,  dont  il  ne  sortira  que 
pour  £tre  sacrifi^  au  plus  grand  des  Monarques ; 
c^t^monie  qui  sera  accompagn^e  de  cris  sinceres 
de  Vive  le  Koi  1  VoUe  Majesty  me  permettra  de 
finir  ma  lettre  par  ce  cri,  que  je  r^unirai  toute  ma 
yie  au  profond  respect  aveclequei  je  suis,  Sire,&c. 

*  PoLLNlTZ.* 

*  Berlin,  u  7  Fivrier,  1765.* 

But  the  favorite  correspondence  of 
Frederick  at  the  time,  as  the  most  interest- 
ins  to  us  now,  was  with  Voltaire.  Con- 
sidering the  violent  and  public  breach 
between  them  in  1753 — ^the  oontumelioos 
arrest  on  one  side,  a^d  the  biting  plea- 
santries on  the  other — ^it  might  have  been 


*  UHmnda^-dueh,  vol.  10.,  pp.  134, 136. 


supposed  that  these  two  eminent  men  would 
have  ever  thenoeforth  stood  asunder ;  but 
the  King's  admiration  for  his  late  prisoner 
at  Frankfort  was  most  urdent  and  sincere. 
He  thoroughly  believed,  as  he  says  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  his  writings,  that  Vol- 
taire, as  an  epic  poet  surpassed  Homer,  as 
a  tragic  poet  Sophocles,  and  as  a  philoBO- 
pher  Plato.  He  never  doubted  that  the 
author  of  the  '  Henriade,'  and  of  the  '  An- 
nates de  PEmpire,'  would  be  the  main 
dispenser  of  fame  for  his  own  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  Voltaire  was  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  the  honor  of  numbering  a 
monarch  amongst  the  imitators  of  his  versi- 
fication and  the  pupils  of  his  philosophy. 
Nor  can  any  man  who  writes  history  be  in- 
sensible to  the  higher  merits  of  him  who 
makes  it — ^who,  instead  of  merely  com- 
memorating, performs  great  deeds.  Thus, 
even  in  the  midst  of  their  quarrel,  the  seeds 
of  reconciliation  remainea ;  and  within  a 
very  brief  period  there  again  arose  between 
them  a  regular  correspondence,  and  an  ex- 
change of  graceful  compliments.  In  1775, 
for  example,  the  King  sent  to  Femey  a 
bust  of  Voltaire  in  Berlin  porcelain,  with 
the  motto  immortau  ;  and  Voltaire  replied 
in  the  following  lines : — 

*  Je  dis  a  ce  b^ros.  dont  la  main  souveiaine 
Me  donne  I'iinmortalit^, 
Vous  m'accordez,  grand  homroe,  avec  trap  de 

boni^, 
Des  terres  dans  votre  domaine !' 

^ Avoir  v^ou  dans  le  siede  de  Voltaire; 
cela  me  suffit  !'*  exclaims  the  King.  '  Je 
mourrai,'  cries  the  philosopher,  ^  aveo  le  re- 
gret de  n'avoir  pas  acheve  ma  vie  aupres 
du  phis  grand  homme  de  I'Europe,  que  j'ose 
aimer  antant  qu'admirer  i't  The  two 
friends,  however,  while  thus  exchanging 
laurel  crowns,  knew  each  other  well ;  and 
whenever  they  wrote  or  spoke  to  third 
parties  were  far  from  gentlein  their  epithets. 
Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  for  many  years  our 
Envoy  at  Berlin,  informs  us :  ^  What  sur- 
prises me  is,  that  whenever  Voltaire's  name 
IS  mentioned,  his  Prussian  Majesty  never 
fails  to  give  him  the  epithets  he  may  de- 
serve, which  are  the  worst  heart  and  greatest 
rascal  now  living ;  and  yet  with  all  this  he 
continues  to  correspond  with  him  !^|  Vol- 
taire, on  his  part,  handled  the  character  of 
Frederick  with  more  wit,  bpt  equal  rancor. 
In  his  secret  correspondence  with  D'Alem- 

♦  A  Voltaire.  1«  24  Jnillet,  1775. 

t  Au  Roi  dePnuse,  le  11  F6vrier,  177B, 

I  Bee  the  Chadiam  Papers,  vol  IL,  p.  30. 
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bert  and  others  he  often — besides  other 
bitter  jests — drives  the  King  a  covert  niek- 
Banie  intended  to  codtoj  a  most  foul  re- 
proach. And  whenever  daring  the  Seven 
Years'  War  any  disaster  befell  the  Prussian 
arms,  there  went  forth  two  sets  of  letters 
from  F^emey — the  one  to  Frederiek  ex- 
pressing his  sympathy  and  sorrow^-tfae 
other  to  some  Minister  or  General  on  the 
opposite  aide,  urging  the  Allies  to  pursue 
their  victory  and  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
his  friend. 

The  rich  flow  of  Frederiok^s  conversation 
is  acknowledged  and  praised  by  all  who  had 
approached  him,  and  chiefly  by  those  who 
had  themselves  a  similar  skill.  In  that 
respect  there  can  be  no  higher  testimony 
than  the  following  from  the  Prince  de 
Ligne: 

*  fl  avait  un  son  de  voiz  fort  doQX»  assez  bas, 
et  aassi  agr^able  que  le  mouvement  de  ses  levres, 
qui  avait  ane  grace  inexprimable ;  c'est  ce  qui 
raisalt  je  crois  qu'on  ne  s'apercevait  pas  qu'il  fiit, 
aiflsi  que  les  h^ms  d'Homire,  un  peu  babillard 
mais  soblime.  On  ne  pouvait  certainement  pas 
trouver  un  plus  emnd  parleur  que  ie  Roi,  mais  on 
6tait  chann^  qu*il  ie  f  ut  I' 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  King,  who 
was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  warm  parti- 
san of  monopolies  in  commerce,  used  to  ex- 
tend the  same  system  to  his  conversation. 
The  Prince  de  Ligne,  in  the  same  account 
of  his  interview,  adds  with  much  nditeU : 
*  Encore,  me  disais-je  a  moi-meme,  il 
laudra  bien  que  je  disc  un  mot  !'* 

With  his  own  dependents  Frederick  lov- 
ed to  season  his  conversation  with  practical 
jests.  Thus,  finding  that  the  Marquis 
d'Argens  was  a  hypochondriac  as  to  health, 
he  was  wont  sometimes  in  their  interviews 
to  interrupt  himself  with  an  exclamation 
on  the  ill-looks  of  his  friend,  upon  which 
the  poor  Marquis  used  to  hurry  home  in 
affright  and  keep  his  bed  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  following !  Thus  again,  one 
day  with  the  Baron  de  Pdllnitz,  who  was 
always  in  want  of  money,  and  who  had  al- 
ready changed  his  religion,  the  King  slily 
threw  out  some  hints  as  to  a  rich  canon- 
Tj  in  Silesia  then  vacant  and  ready  for  a 
friend^  upon  which  Pdllnitz,  as  Frederick 
had  foreseen,  swallowed  the  bait,  and  that 
very  evening  publicly  abjured  the  Pro- 
testant for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
But  when  next  day  he^  hastened  back  to 
Court  to  announce  his  conversion  and  to 

*  Ijettres  du  Mar6ehal  Prince  de  IJgne,  vol.  I.,  p. 
4S,ed.l809. 
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claim  the  benefice,  he  was  told  by  Frede- 
rick, to  his  great  dismay,  that  the  prize  had 
just  before  been  granted  to  another  candi- 
date. His  Majesty  added  with  a  bitter 
taunt,  though  with  affected  sympathy, 
^  Que  puis-je  faire  pour  vous  maintenant  ? 
Ah  !  je  me  rappelle  qu^il  me  rest^  encore  a 
nommer  a  une  place  de  Rabbin;  faites- 
vous  Juif,  et  je  vous  la  promets  !'* 

With  strangers,  on  the  contrary,  or  with 
those  whom  he  wished  to  please,  Frederick 
knew  how  to  pay  a  compliment  with  inimita- 
ble taste  and  skill.  How  graceful,  for  ex-  , 
ample,  his  exclamation  to  General  Laudohn, 
the  most  able  of  all  his  adversaries,  during 
the  interviews  with  the  Emperor's  Court  in 
1770,  when  he  saw  the  General  seated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table :  '  Pray,  Sir, 
take  a  place  at  my  side ;  I  do  not  like  to 
have  you  opposite !' 

In  his  correspondence,  as  in  his  conver- 
sation, the  King  seldom  referred  to  the 
Christian  faith  without  a  scoff  or  a  sneer. 
Having  entirely  made  up  bis  mind  against 
its  truth,  he  seems  to  have  considered  it 
unworthy  of  serious  argument  or  even  of 
reverent  mention.  He  alludes  with  pecu- 
liar contempt  to  the  piety  of  the  poorw 
classes :  '  Ce  paysan,'  says  he  in  one  pas- 
sage, '  qui  parlait  du  Seigneur  Dieu  avec 
une  veneration  idiote.'f  But  there  were 
several  points  of  philosophy  or  natural  re- 
ligion which  Frederick  loved  to  discuss 
and  to  hear  discussed  in  his  presence. 
Foremost  among  these  was  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  to  which 
side  of  the  great  question  his  own  belief 
inclined.  Passages  on  both  sides  might  be 
cited  from  his  writings.  Nay,  there  is  one 
letter  to  Voltaire  which,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
assumes  each  opinion  by  turns  in  the  course 
of  the  same  sentence  : — 

•  Ma  sanl^  baisse  k  vne  d'ceil,  et  je  pounrais 
bien  aller  enUetenir  Virgile  de  la  Henriade,  et  des* 
cendre  dans  ce  pays  ou  nos  chagrins,  nos  plaisirs, 
et  nos  eisp^rances  ne  nous  snivent  plus,  ou  votre 
beau  g^nie  et  cehii  d'un  goujat  sent  r^duits  k  la 
meme  valeur,  o&  enfin  on  se  troave  dans  I'tot 
qui  pr^^de  la  naissance.'    (31  Oct.  1760.) 

Now,  if,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sentenoe 
intimates,  Frederick  really  held  the  gloomy 
faith  of  the  ancient  Roman : 

*  Qweris,  quo  jaceas  post  obitum  loco  ? 
Quo  non  nata  jacenf — 

*  Thiebanlt,  Souvenirs  de  Berlin,  vol.  HI.,  p.  8i, 
ed.  1801. 
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— ^it  is  plain  tbat  there  oonld  be  no  pro- 
spect, as  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentenoe,  of 
communing  with  the  spirit  of  Virgil  or  with 
any  other.  So  inconsistent  with  itself  is 
infidelity ! 

The  private  life  of  Frederick  in  his  later 
years  as  we  haye  now  portrayed  it,  without, 
as  we  believe,  either  exaggeration  or  con- 
cealment, contains  beyond  all  question 
much  that  is  harsh  and  strange,  many 
things  which  may  be  laughed  at,  and  many 
which  must  be  lamented.  With  such  a 
life  it  seems  at  first  sight  incredible  how 
even  the  interested  adulation  of  the  French 
philosophists  could  award  him  the  epithet 
of  ^  Great.'  Perhaps,  too,  our  satisfaction 
at  this  epithet  will  hardly  increase  when 
we  are  told  how  freely  it  was  adopted  by 
himself, — how  frequently  the  words,* '  fri- 
DERicvs  MAGNvs'  appear  on  his  own  in- 
scriptions. But  how  changed  the  scene 
when  we  come  to  view  the  same  character 
from  another  aspect — as  a  statesman  or  a 
warrior  !  The  injustice  of  all  his  wars — 
since  all  arose  in  fact  from  his  robbery  of 
Silesia  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  with 
no  other  rightthan  the  right  of  the  stronger, 
and  no  better  plea  than  the  wolf  in  the 
fable  gives  the  lamb— this  injustice,  great 
and  grievous  though  it  be,  can  scarcely  dim 
the  lustre  of  his  victories.  Who  could  for- 
get that  immortal  strife  of  Seven  Years, 
when,  with  no  other  ally  than  England, 
Frederick  stood  firm  against  all  the  chief 
powers  of  the  Continent  combined  }  Who 
could  fail  to  admire  that  self-taught  skill 
with  which  he  overthrew  his  enemies,  or 
that  lofty  spirit  with  which  he  bore,  and  at 
last  retrieved,  reverses  ^  How  heroic  he 
appears  at  Rosbach  when  scattering  far 
and  wide  the  threefold  numbers  of  France  ! 
How  heroic  when,  after  that  battle,  which 
as  he  said  himself  had  merely  gained  him 
leisure  to  fight  another  battle  elsewhere 
(so  closely  was  he  then  beset  with  foes), 
be  marched  against  the  Austrians  in  Sile- 
sia, disregarded  their  strong  position,  con- 
iemnod  the  winter  season,  and  declared 
that  ho  was  resolved  to  assail  them  even 
thouflh  they  had  intrenched  themselves  on 
^he  cnuroh-steeples  of  Breslau !  How  glo- 
rious the  day  of  Leuthen  which  followed, 
and  which  Napoleon  has  pronounced  a 
master-piece  in  war !  How  not  less  glori- 
'Ous  in  the  succeeding  summer  the  day  of 
Zomdorf,  when  Frederick  looked  down  on 
the  heaps  of  Russian  slain,  and  beheld  the 
Caarina's  army  destroyed  rather  than  de- 
feated by  kiB  anas ! 


Nor,  again,  is  the  honor  sligbt  of  having 
maintained  in  perfect  discipline,  and  with 
unimpaired  renown,  during  twenty-three 
years  of  peace,  an  army  of  150,000  men. 
To  the  last,  while  Frederick  lived,  the 
well-earned  military  fame  of  Pmssia  waa 
worthily  upheld.  Twenty  years  after  his 
death  on  the  field  of  Jena  it  was  elearly 
proved  how  much  the  high  merit  of  that 
army  depended  on  his  own.  When  at  St. 
Helena  Napoleon  was  asked  which  were  the 
best  troops  that  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
he  answered — (not  perhaps  without  some 
injustice  both  to  himself  and  to  his  adver- 
sary at  Waterloo) — ^'The  Carthagenians 
under  Hannibal,  the  Romans  mider  the 
Scipios,  the  Macedonians  under  Alexander, 
and  the  Prussians  under  Frederick  I  * 

Yet  even  this  discipline  had  its  dark  side. 
In  our  0¥m  times  experience  has  proved 
that  the  due  obedience  of  soldiers  does  not 
depend  on  their  ill-treatment.  But  far 
different  maxims  prevailed  in  Frederick's 
age,  and  the  good  order  of  his  troops  was 
maintained  by  a  large  amount  of  individual 
suffering.  In  the  first  place,  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  applied  the  cane  without 
stint  or  mercy  on  the  common  men.  If  we 
were  required  to  draw  an  emblematic  pic- 
ture of  a  Prussian  soldier  of  those  days, 
we  should  portray  him  covered  with  scare 
in  front  from  his  enemy,  and  covered  with 
scars  behind  from  his  corporal !  A  veteran 
of  Frederick's  army,  who  was  still  alive  in 
1833,  recently  described  the  dreadful  effect 
of  those  cruelties  which  he  witnessed  in  Si- 
lesia— how  many  poor  soldiers  were  flogged 
to  desertion,  how  many  to  suicide,  now 
many  to  madness  If  Amongst  the  Prus- 
sian peasants  such  was  the  horror  of  enter- 
ing the  army  that  it  became  necessary  to 
promulgate  an  edict  against  those  who  had 
cut  off  their  own  thumbs,  hoping  by  such 
mutilation  to  disqualify  themselves  for  the 
service  !  We  may  observe  in  passing,  that 
according  to  Saumaise  and  Horno  Tooke  a 
similar  practice  gave  rise  to  the  Frendi 
word  PoUron  (quasi  poltieeyruneahisy 

Among  the  officers  the  grievances  were 
different,  but  scarcely  less.  Noble  birth 
was  in  nearly  aU  cases  held  indispensable 
for  promotion.  On  any  vacancy  occurriug 
in  a  regiment,  the  Colonel  was  required  by 
the  rules  to  recommend  to  his  Majaity  for 
appointment  the  most  deserving  subaltern, 

•  Mtoorial  de  St.  Hftline,  par  le  Gomle  tfe  Las 
Cases,  vol.  Vl.,  p.  6. 
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provided  only  that  he  was  noble.  In  seye.- 
ral  instances,  even  foreign  noblemen  were, 
avowedly  on  the  ground  of  their  birth,  pre- 
ferred for  officers'  places  to  native  plebeians. 
In  like  manner,  none  but  youths  of  good 
family  were  allowed  admission  into  the  Col- 
lege of  Cadets.  So  late  as  1784  we  find 
Frederick  directing  the  expulsion  of  three 
brothers  named  Stephani  as  being  deficient 
in  this  essential  qualification — '  not  of  true 
and  right  nobility,'  *  says  the  King  himself. 
Celibacy,  though  recommended  in  most  ser- 
vices, has  never  yet  been  so  rigidly  enforced 
in  any  other  ;  as  an  instance,  it  is  mention- 
ed that  when  in  1778  the  Baireuth  regiment 
of  dragoons  was  reviewed  by  the  King,  it 
contained  seventy-four  officers,  and  of  these 
not  one — from  the  commander,  General 
Billow,  down  to  the  youngest  Ensign — ^was 
a  married  man  !  In  othet  respects  the  duties 
were  very  severe,  and  the  least  departures 
from  them  punished  by  lon^  arrests,  while 
the  pay  was  extremely  small ,  and  leave  of 
absence  seldom  granted. 

Scanty,  however,  as  were  the  allowances 
of  the  Prussian  army,  they  absorbed  the 
larger  share  of  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
In  1740,  just  before  the  accession  of  Fred- 
erick, it  is  stated  that  fr^m  a  total  income 
7,137,000  dollars,  not  less  than  5,977,000 
were  devoted  to  the  military  department. 
At  Frederick's  decease  in  1786,  when  the 
provinces  had  more  than  doubled  in  extent 
and  population,  and  much  more  than  dou- 
bled in  productive  industry,  the  income  was 
twenty  two  millions,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  army  thirteen.  Yet  notwithstanding 
this  constant  and  enormous  drain  on  his 
resources,  such  was  the  wise  economy  of 
Frederick^  that  he  never  seemed  to  want 
money  whenever  any  object  of  public  utili- 
ty seemed  to  need  assistance.  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  his  taste  for  building,  as 
0hown  in  his  costly  palaces,  but  it  womd  be 
doing  him  great  injustice  to  suppose  that 
it  was  confined  to  them  ;  not  only  his  capi- 
tal, but  his  principal  cities,  such  as  Breslau, 
owed  him  the  construction  of  libraries,  thea- 
tres, and  other  stately  public  edifices,  be- 
sides new  streets  and  squares  for  private 
houses.  In  one  of  his  letters  of  1773,  he 
is  able  to  boast  with  just  pride  that  he  had 
that  very  year  begun  to  rebuild  some  towns 
in  Prussian  Poland,  which  had  lain  in  ruins 
ever  since  the  pestilence  of  1709.  "f  In  the 
aame  year  he  made  arrangements  for  found- 
ing sixty  new  villages  among  the  waste  lands 

•  VoQ  wahrem  und  rechten  AdeL 
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of  Upper  Silesia,  and  for  rebuilding  two 
towns  in  the  same  district,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  conflagration  ;  *  they  were  of 
wood,'  says  he, '  but  they  now  shall  be  of 
brick  or  of  stone  from  the  neighboring  quar- 
ries which  we  have  opened.'  In  1775  we 
find  him  establish  and  endow  at  once  an 
hundred  and  eighty  schools  in  his  new  Po- 
lish province — some,  of  the  Protestant,  and 
others  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.* 
Were  there  any  veins  of  metal  discovered 
in  the  mountains— did  any  district  suffer 
either  from  drought  or  inundation  in  the 
plains — did  any  new  manufacture  call  for 
bounties— was  there  any  attempt  of  produc- 
ing at  home  instead  of  importing  from 
abroad — in  all  these,  and  mai\y  other  such 
cases,  and  without  distinction  of  province 
or  of  creed,  the  succoring  hand  of  Frede- 
rick was.  extended.  His  subjects  found 
that  he  would  not  give  alms  to  compassion, 
but  only  aids  to  restoration  or  improvement; 
he  would  help  them  whenever  they  would 
bestir  themselves.  On  his  yearly  journeys 
through  his  states  he  was  always  on  the 
watch  for  old  abuses  to  correct,  or  new  works 
of  public  benefit  to  commence.  His  ques- 
tions were  ever :  Why  not  drain  yonder 
marshes  ?  why  should  that  ranffe  of  hills 
remain  bare  ?  might  not  this  sheltered  hol- 
low bear  fruit  trees  .^  should  not  a  new 
bridge  span  that  river,  or  a  new  road  pierce 
that  forest  ?  Nor  were  these  mere  vague  re- 
commendations :  they  became  the  first  germ 
of  speedy  plans  and  estimates,  and  when  the 
King  passed  by  in  the  ensuing  year,  or  sum- 
moned his  provincial  officers  to  Potsdam, 
he  insisted  on  ascertaining  what  real  pro- 
gress had  been  made.  Activity  of  any 
kind  is  rare,  when  great  wealth  and  power 
of  indolence  exist;  but  how  much  rarer 
still  to  find  it  thus  well-directed  and  steady 
in  its  aim  !  Wo  had  once  the  high  honor 
of  being  for  a  short  time  in  the  company 
of  a  Prince,  whose  mind  struck  us  as  a  cu- 
rious contrast  to  Frederick's;  he  asked 
nearly  the  same  questions,  but  seldom  paus- 
ed to  hear  the  answer,  or  cried,  '  Right — 
quite  right — exactly  so' — whatever  the  an- 
swer might  be ! 

To  show  more  clearly  how  close  and 
minute  was  Frederick's  superintendence  of 
his  provincial  affairs,  we  will  give  an  account 
of  one  of  his  '  Ministers'  Reviews,'  as  they 
were  termed — that  b,  a  conference  which 
he  held  every  summer  with  the  principal 
holders  of  office.  Of  the  one  which  took 
place  at  Sans  Sonci  on  the  1st  of  June,  1770, 
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a  sammarj  was  drawn  np  by  the  Minister 
of  State  Von  Derschaa,  for  the  information 
of  an  absent  colleague  :^ 

*  His  Majesty  received  us  with  a  roost  gracious 
countenance,  and  said,  **  Crentleroen,  J  have  caused 
you  to  come  that  we  might  examine  our  house- 
hold affiiirs  together .'*  We  reolied  that  we  had 
duly  prejKired  ourselyes  for  this  investigation : 
upon  which  be  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  him- 
self inspected  in  the  Oder-brncb  the  district  which 
bad  suffered  this  year  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Oder,  and  bad  found  the'damage  by  no  nieans  so 
great  as  it  had  been  represented  to  him.  **  One 
ought  not,"  he  added,  "  to  be  too  much  dismayed 
by  such  calamities  of  Nature,  however  frightful 
they  seem  at  first ;  since  Nature  is  apt  herself  to 
repair,  and  at  no  long  interval,  the  havoc  she  has 
made."  At  Freienwalde  there  were  only  two 
small  breaches  in  the  dam,  and  only  about  twenty- 
five  houses  slightly  damaged,  so  that  the  whole 
real  loss  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  scarcely 
more  than  a  few  cartloads  of  bay  and  the  growing 
crops  on  the  ground.  His  Majesty  then  proceed- 
ed:  **  I  do  not  therefore  see  the  necessity  of  such 
large  sums  as  you  have  proposed  to  me  to  grant 
in  remission  of  taxes  and  compensations  for  looses. 
However  I  will  allow  60.000  dollars.  When  the 
water  shall  have  flowed  off  aniin  the  Minister  of 
State  Von  Hagen  shall  go  to  the  spot  and  examine 
everything  more  exactly.  But  I  cannot  conceal 
from  you  bow  much  [  was  dissatisfied  at  finding 
the  new  church  in  the  Oder-bruch  not  yet  com- 
pleted. I  desire  that  you  will  again  send  a  sharp 
order  to  Lieut-Colonel  Petri  to  take  measures  for 
having  the  church  ready  soon,  or  it  shall  be  the 
worse  for  biro  1** 

*  Upon  this  bis  Majesty  took  up  the  account  of 
the  Buros  proposed  to  be  allotted,  and  said :  **  1. 
That  as  to  the  funds  for  repairiog  the  OJerdam 
they  were  already  assigned.  2.  That  in  addition 
he  would  gladly  grant  the  13,000  dollars  proposed 
for  the  new  riuice  at  Plauen.  3  That  he  would 
undertake  the  co^  of  the  stables  for  the  Cuirassiers* 
horses  at  Kyritz,  and  of  the  hospital  and  orphan* 
asylum  at  Belgard,  since  these  expenses  were 
buth  needful  and  useful.  4  That  he  would  refer 
to  the  Board  of  General  Direction  the  charges 
reouired    for  the    harbors   of   Riigenwald  and 

CotbeiK. 

*  When  this  was  over,  the  King  looked  through 
with  a  keen  eye  the  accounts  of  the  Chatnbre  des 
Domaines  and  of  the  Caisse  Militaire,  and  signed 
them  respectively.  He  then  opened  his  desk, 
drew  out  a  paper,  and  read  to  us  a  statement  of 
the  considerable  sums  which  he  intends  this  year, 
as  far  as  he  finds  it  possible,  to  devote  to  the  be- 
nefit of  his  dominions.  Among  these  sums  we 
especially  noticed  300,000  dollars  for  the  nobility 
of  Pomerania,  20,000  for  the  province  of  Hohn- 
stein,  and  30,000  on  account  to  restore  the  towns 
in  the  March  of  Brandenburg.  On  the  first  item 
the  King  observed : — "  Gentlemen,  I  recommend 
to  you  especially  the  upholding  and  supporting 
my  nobility.  I  lay  great  stress  upon  that  order, 
for  I  require  it  both  for  my  army  and  my  civil 
administration.    You  know  how  many  valuable 


men  I  have  already  drawn  from  it,  and  what  I 
have  been  able  to  do  by  its  means." 

*  Before  dinner  the  King  spoke  to  us  on  sundry 
other  matters,  and  said,  amongst  the  rest,  that  it 
gave  him  pleasure  whenever  any  of  his  subjects 
travelled  into  foreign  states  with  views  oi  im- 
provement, and  brought  back  useful  knowledge 
to  their  native  country.  He  added,  that  during 
his  last  journey  thrnug^h  Pomerania  he  had  seen 
at  Colbaiz  the  Ober-Amtman  Sydow,  who,  to- 
gether with  his  son,  had  'been  lately  in  England, 
and  bad  studied  the  English  system  of  husbandry. 
They  understand  how  to  grow  lucerne,  and  what 
are  tenoed  turnips  (a  while  root  for  fodder,  of 
which  nine  or  ten  often  reach  an  hundred  weight) ; 
and  experiments  in  the  culture  of  both  have  been 
made  in  Pomerania  with  excellent  success.  His 
Majesty  wishes  that  the  same  may  be  done  ia 
Brandenburg.  We  are,  therefore,  to  put  ourselves 
in  correspondence  with  these  gentlemen,  and  re- 
ceive from  them  the  necessary  instructions ;  and 
we  aie,  also,  to  send  some  sensible  Wirtksthaftt- 
Schreiber  from  various  Amter  in  Brandenburg  to 
Colbatz,  to  observe  and  afterwards  adopt  at  home 
the  cultivation  not  only  of  these  turnips  and  lu- 
cerne, but  also  of  the  hops,  which  last  his  Majesty 
has  recommended  to  us  in  the  most  pressing 
terms.  The  King  observes  that  the  country-people 
in  Brandenburg  are  still  too  stubborn  and  preju- 
diced against  any  new  discovery,  however  good 
and  useful  it  may  be.  Thetefore,  says  bis  Ma- 
jesty, the  men  in  office  should  alwavs  make  a 
beginning  with  whatever  promises  well ;  and  if  it 
answers,  then  the  lower  classes  will  be  sure  to 
follow.  **  You  would  not  think,**  added  bis  Ma- 
jesty with  much  animation,  **  how  eager  I  feel  to 
make  the  people  advance  in  knowledge  and  wel- 
fare ;  but  you  must  have  often  experienced,  as  [ 
have,  how  much  contradiction  and  thwarlint;  one 
meets  with,  even  where  one  has  the  best  inten- 
tions." ' 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  carry  bo  further 
the  report  of  this  remarkable  interview. 
We  will  therefore  omit,  though  reluctantly, 
the  King^s  remarks  and  directions  as  to  the 
better  manuring  of  pasture-lands — the  re- 
claiming of  several  sandy  plots  near  Low- 
enberg,  Strausberg,  Alt-Landsberg,  and 
Werncuchen  which  he  had  noticed  on  his 
last  journey — the  draining  of  the  great 
marshes  at  Stendal,  and  with  the  profits 
bringing  over  to  the  spot  a  colony  of  Dutch* 
men — the  encouragement  of  bee-hives  and 
silk-worms,  for  which  last  large  plantations 
of  mulberry-trees  had  been  made  several 
years  before — the  establishment  of  exten- 
sive  nursery-gardens  near  Berlin  to  be 
manured  from  the  sweepings  of  the  streets 
and  drains  in  that  city — the  planting  of 
fruit-trees  in  other  places  likewise,  so  as  to 
check  the  importation  of  dried  fruit  every 
year  from  Saxony,  and  ^  to  keep,'  the  KSng 
added,  '  our  money  at  homo ' — the  working 
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of  the  cobalt  and  coal-mines  in  Silesia, 
and  how  the  coals  should  be  transported, 
and  how  applied  in  bleaching-gronnds,  tile- 
kilns,  and  lime-kilns.  After  so  many  and 
snch  manifold  orders  this  '  Ministers'  Re- 
view '  ended,  we  may  observe,  in  a  manner 
more  agreeable  than  most  Cabinet-Coun- 
cils in  England — by  a  general  invitation  to 
the  Royal  table  that  same  day.  '  During 
the  repast,'  adds  our  reporter,  ^  his  Majesty 
was  especially  condescending  and  gay, 
made  a  great  number  of  jests,  and  then 
bade  us  go — highly  delighted  at  his  gra- 
cious reception.' 

In  thus  considering  the  administration  of 
Frederick  we  must  always  1)ear  in  mind 
that  his  authority  over  his  people  was 
entirely  and  in  all  respects  uncontrolled. 
Not  only  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers 
and  the  systems  of  foreign  policy,  the 
army,  the    ordnance,    the   shipping,    the 

Suestions  of  trade  and  protecting  duties, 
le  imposition  or  remission  of  new  taxes, 
and  the  application  of  the  revenue  received, 
were  subject  to  his  despotic  sway,  but  even 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  which 
most  other  tyrannies  hold  sacred.  Nay 
more,  even  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
state,  personal  freedom  was  so  far  con- 
trolled that  no  Prussian  subject  could 
travel  without  special  permission  from  the 
King,  and  even  when  that  permission  was 
granted  there  was  a  Royal  Ordinance  of 
Oo'ober  29,  1766,  fixiug  the  amount  of 
pocket  money  which  he  might  take  with 
him  :  if  a  nobleman  or  an  officer,  400  dol- 
lars ;  if  neither,  250.  The  government 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  which,  when  well 
administered,  as  was  Frederick's,  are  called 
by  friends  Patriarchal  or  Paternal,  which 
leave  little  to  individual  choice  or  enter- 
prbe,  but  direct  every  man  to  the  path  in 
which  he  should  go. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Frederick,  who  not 
only  possessed,  but  actively  wielded  this 
uncontrolled  authority,  and  who  never  to 
his  dying  day  manifested  the  slightest  idea 
of  relaxing  it,  yet  in  many  of  his  writings 
expresses  the  most  ardent  aspirations  for 
freedom.  Thus  in  his  epistle  to  the  Mar- 
quis d'Argens : — 

'^      •  Voas  de  la  liberie  heros  que  je  revere, 
0  manes  de  Caton,  o  inanes  de  Brutus !' 

Or  when  he  thus  upbraids  Hermothime : — 

'  Votre  esprit  est  imbu  des  pr^jug^s  valgaires, 
Vos  parcbemins  ue^  ne  soat  que  dea  cbimires.' 


We  remember  that  in  ^  Emile '  Rousseau 
points  an  eloquent  invective  against  those 
mock-philanthropists  who  profess  unbound- 
ed zeal  for  the  Tartars,  but  who  will  never 
help  a  poor  neighbor  at  the  door.  In  like 
manner  we  confess  that  we  feel  small  reve- 
rence for  those  Kings  who  never  part  with 
one  iota  of  their  inherited  despotism,  who 
give  a  subject  the  hem  of  their  garment  to 
kiss,  who  bound  their  promotions  to  nobles, 
and  who  leave  their  peasantry  serfs,  and 
yet  with  all  this  love  to  prate  of  repub- 
licans and  regicides — provided  only  that 
these  lived  many  hundred  years  ago! 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Frederick,  upon 
the  whole,  administered  his  despotic  power 
with  enlightened  views  and  with  public 
spirit  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  argued,  as  Montesquieu 
has  done,  that  despotic  power  while  thus 
administered,  is  the  best  of  all  forms  of 
government.     Take  any  Prussian  town  or 
district  during  the  peaceful  years  of  Frede* 
rick,  and  it  will,  we  believe,  appear  that 
amidst    very    many    cases    of    individual 
grievances  and  hardships  the  general  pro- 
gress of  prosperity  was  rapid  and  unceasing. 
No  instance  can  be  stronger  than  that  of 
Silesia.     Here  was  a  province  won  without 
a  shadow  of  real  right  from  Maria  Theresa 
^a  sovereign  who,  besides  her  legitimate 
title,  had  ail  the  claim  to  ber  subjects' 
sympathy  which  womanhood,  youth,  and 
beauty  can  bestow.     Here  were  nobles  of 
high    lineage  .and  loyalty  compelled    to 
acknowledge  an  usurping  conqueror ;  here 
was  a  people  of  bigoted  Catholicism  ruled 
over  for  the  first  time  by   a  Protestant 
prince.     Under  such   circumstances  what 
else  could  be  expected  than  that  Silesia 
should  become  to  PruBsia  what  Ireland  has 
been  to  England — a  perennial  fountain  of 
bitterness — an  object  to  all  statesmen  of 
anxious  solicitude,   and  to  nearly   all   of 
afflicting  disappointment — a  battle-field  of 
ever-recurring  political  and  religious  ani- 
mosities, and,  like  other  battle-fields,  laid 
waste  by  the  contention  !     Yet  so  prompt 
and  so  prudent  were  the  measures  of  Fred- 
erick in  behalf  of  his  new  conquest — ^neither 
neglecting  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  as, 
for   instance,   Joseph   the   First,  nor  yet 
wounding  their  prejudices,  like  Joseph  the 
Second — that  within   a  few  years'  space 
Silesia  became  as  firmly  bound  to  him  as 
Brandenburg,  and  that  Maria  Theresa,  in 
her  later  attempts  to  recover  the  province, 
found  no  effective  or  general  assistance  from 
the  Silesians  themselves. 
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We  must  confess,  however,  that  this 
praise  of  the  general  result  of  Frederick's 
government  is  not  easily  borne  ont  on  ex- 
amining the  particular  steps  of  the  pro- 
cess. Wide  as  are  the  differences  amongst 
ourselves  on  questions  of  trade  and  taxa- 
tion, we  do  not  suppose  that  one  man  could 
now  be  found  to  vindicate  the  former  sys- 
tem in  Prussia.  Severe  Government  mo- 
nopolies laid  on  main  articles  of  consump- 
tion, and  farmed  out  to  speculators  from  a 
foreign  country,  form  perhaps  the  very 
worst  system  of  finance  which  human  inge- 
nuity has  yet  devised.  And  such  was 
Frederick's — as  a  short  review  of  the  items 
will  show. 

On  meat  there  was  established  an  excise- 
duty  of  one  pfennia  per  pound ;  and  more- 
over varjring  but  always  considerable  Droits 
dT Octroi  at  the  gates  of  towns  on  cattle 
and  sheep.  Thus  at  Berlin  there  was  de- 
manded for  each  ox  one  thaler  thirteen  gros- 
chen  of  entrance-excise,  and  ten  groschen 
more  of  market-excise ;  besides  which  there 
was  another  duty  on  the  hide  and  another 
on  the  tallow.  Bread  was  not  excised; 
but  the  Octroi  on  wheat  and  on  flour 
amounted  to  four  and  six  pfennigs  the  bush- 
el respectively  :  the  effect  being,  of  course, 
to  make  bread  dearer  in  the  towns  than  in 
the  villages  or  open  country.  On  brandy 
there  was  an  excise  of  one  grosch  n  the 
quart ;  on  beer  of  eighteen  groschen  the 
barrel.  Coffee,  tobacco,  and  salt  were  not 
merely  excised,  but  administered  by  and  for 
the  state  as  monopolies.  For  the  most  part 
the  coffee  was  only  sold  ready  roasted  for 
use — the  right  of  roasting  it  being  reserved 
as  a  special  favor  for  certain  privileged 
classes,  as  the  nobles,  the  officers  of  the  ar- 
my, and  the  clergy  in  towns  The  duty  re- 
tained by  the  Government  was  at  first  four 
groschen  the  pound  ;  but,  in  1772,  was  in- 
creased to  six  groschen  and  two  pfennigs. 
It  was  calculated,  that,  deducting  the  duty, 
a  pound  of  coffee  could  not  possibly  be  sold 
by  the  fair  trader  at  less  than  four  groschen 
and  three-quarters ;  yet  the  price  of  the 
pound  of  coffee  at  Berlin  in  the  retail  trade 
never  exceeded  ten  groschen  ;  a  clear  proof 
of  the  prevalence  and  success  of  smuggling. 
Redoubled  vigilance  and  severity  on  the 
part  of  the  French  revenue-officers  in  this 
department — the  *  coffee-smellers'  {Kaffee- 
Riecher)j  as  the  mob  called  them — were 
wholly  unavailing,  except  to  increase  the 
animosity  against  themselves.  Thus,  in 
1784,  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  duty  by  one  half,  and  it 


is  remarkable  that  the  revenue  derived  from 
it  almost  immediately  doubled.  In  the 
preceding  year  this  revenue  had  been  only 
300,000  dollars  ;  in  the  subsequent  year  ii 
rose  to  574,000.*  It  must  however  be  ob- 
served that  the  King's  object  in  the  higher 
rate  was  perhaps  not  so  much  financial 
as  prohibitory.  When  the  Land-Stdnde  of 
Pomerania  ventured  to  remonstrate  against 
the  increased  duties  on  coffee  and  wines, 
his  Majesty's  views  were  explained  in  hia 
own  Royal  Rescript  of  August  27, 1779  : — 

<  The  great  point,'  says  that  Rescript  (which  is 
written  in  the  style  of  familiar  conversation).  *  is  to 
put  some  limits  to  the  dreadful  amount  of  consump- 
tion. It  is  quite  horrible  how  far  the  consumption 
of  cofiee  goes — to  say  noticing  of  other  articles ! 
The  reason  is,  that  every  peasant  and  common 
fellow  is  accustoming  himself  to  the  use  of  coffee, 
as  being  now  so  easily  procured  in  the  open  coun- 
try. If  this  be  a  little  bit  checked  the  people  must 
take  a^io  to  beer,  and  that  is  surely  for  the  good 
of  their  own  breweries,  as  more  beer  would  then 
be  sold.  Here  then  is  the  object — that  so  much 
money  may  not  go  to  foreign  parts  for  coffee ;  and 
if  but  60,000  dollars  went  yeariy,  that  is  quite 
enoug;b.  As  to  the  ri^ht  of  search,  which  the 
Land- Stands  object  to,  it  is  needful  to  keep  order, 
especially  amonf:  their  own  domestics,  and,  as  good 
subjects  to  the  KiniTi  they  should  not  even  say  a 
word  against  it.  Besides,  his  Majesty *s  own  Roy* 
al  Person  was  reared  in  childhood  upon  beer-soups 
(ale-berry),  and  why  not  then  just  as  well  the  peo- 
ple down  yonder  ?  It  is  much  wholesomer  than 
coffee.  The  Land- Stands  may  therefore  set  their 
minds  at  rest  on  the  mauer,  especially  since  all  no- 
blemen residing  on  their  own  estates  shallcontinue 
to  have  free  of  duty  as  much  coffee  am!  wine  as 
they  require  for  their  own  and  their  families'  con* 
sumption ;  only  care  must  be  ta^en  that  this  their 
privilege  be  i^uarded  from  abuse,  and  that  no  con- 
traband traffic  be  carried  on  under  their  names. 
That  cannot  possibly  he  winked  at  for  the  future.' 

Bad  as  was  this  system  of  impost,  with 
the  like  monopoly  of  tohacco  and  salt, 
Frederick  may  be  reproached  for  introduc- 
ing another  still  worse.  In  1763  there 
were  first  established  in  Prussia  Govern- 
ment lotteries.  At  first  the  annual  profita 
from  this  source  were  small,  only  60,000 
dollars,  but  they  gradually  increased ,  both 
during  Frederidc's  reign  and  after  it.  The 
net  proceeds  in  1829  are  stated  at  684,000 
dollars. 

No  mode  of  administration,  as  we  con- 
ceive, could  have  made  the  main  Government 
monopolies  welcome  to  the  people.  But 
certainly  they  were  much  aggravated"  in 
practice  by  the  system  which  the  King 
selected.     Three  years  after  the  peace  of 

*  De  Launay,  Jintifieatlon  du  Systdme,  p.  30. 
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Habertaborg,  Frederidc  Bummoned  •  orer 
from  Paris  several  French  farmeK-general, 
the  ohief  of  whom  was  La  Haye  de  Laanay, 

£d  by  them  ezdasively  h^  administered 
I  principal  monopolies^  as  tobacco  and 
eoffee.  This  system,  under  the  name  of 
Xa  RSgie,  was  steadily  maintained  for 
twenty  years,  that  is,  daring  the  remainder 
of  Frederick's  reign,  but  was  immediately 
afterwards  cancelled  by  his  successor. 

Nor  was  the  French  importation  limited 
to  the  principal  contractors ;  they  drew 
over  in  their  train  several  hundred  of  their 
countrymen,  who  were  forthwith  distributed 
over  the  Prussian  states  as  men  in  office, 
with  various  grades  and  denominations: 
DvrectewB^  ItupecteurSf  Virificaieuray  Con- 
irdlewrs^  Vintateurs^  Commiay  Fhmbeurs^, 
CanirdlewB  ambulaniiy  Jaugews^  Cammii 
rats  de  cave^  and,  above  all,  Anti-contre' 
bankers  a  pied  el  d  chetal !  To  these  were 
adjoined  auo  a  great  number  of  Germans, 
but  always  in  a  subaltern  situation  to  the 
French.  The  whole  establishment  was  far 
too  numerous  and  costly,  Frederick  himself 
being  the  judge;  for  when,  in  1783,  he 
came  to  revise  its  details,  he  found  himself 
able  to  suppress  no  less  than  834  employisy 
and  to  effect  a  saving  of  150,000  dollars 
yearly.  Nor  was  the  general  financial 
result  satisfactory^  It  has  been  ably  shown 
by  Dr.  Preuss  that  the  average  annual 
receipts  since  the  French  financiers  came 
in  exceeded  the  former  ones  by  only 
857,000  dollars ;  a  result  not  at  all  com- 
mensurate to  the  additional  taxes  imposed, 
nor  to  the  growing  population  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Prussian  states. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  main  fault 
of  the  system  was  the  deep  humiliation  of 
the  Prussians  at  finding  themselves  thus 
excluded  from  the  administration  of  their 
own  finances,  and  declared  incapable  of 
filling  the  best  employments  in  their  native 
country.  It  may  likewise  be  imagined  that 
iffuorant  or  careless  as  were  many  of  the 
French  excisemen  of  anv  foreign  language, 
the  collisions  between  them  and  the  native 
population  were  both  frequent  and  angry. 
We  are  far  from  disputing  the  financial 
qierits  of  our  nearest  neighbors  whenever 
employed  at  home.  But  we  really  doubt 
whether  even  the  Egyptian  locusts,  whose 
appearance  so  greatly  irritated  Frederick, 
could  have  proved  a  worse  plague  to  his 
subjects  than  these  French  excisemen.  It 
will  be  observed  that  they  (although  the 
excise  itself  was  of  long  standing)  were  not 
appointed  until  some  years  after  the  Seven 


Years'  War.  Had' they  been  at  work  pror 
viously,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
King  would  have  felt  their  ill  effect  from 
the  anger  and  alienation  of  at  least  his 
Silesian  subjects. 

Passing  to  another  branch  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  in  many  parts  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  the  peasants  continued  to  be 
feudal  serfs— 'fluiscripft  glebtt.  Such  Freder- 
ick found  them  at  his  accession — such  he 
left  them  at  his  death.  It  is  due  to  him, 
however,  to  observe  that  he  issued  several 
edicts  to  secure  them  as  far  as  possible  from 
any  wanton  ill-usage  of  their  masters. 
With  regard  to  these,  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  there  was  a  wide  distinction  main- 
tained between  those  who  were  and  those 
who  were  not  of  noble  birth.  None  of  the 
former  class  were  allowed  to  alienate  their 
lands  to  the  latter  without  a  special  Royal 
license  ;  and  this  license,  for  which  we  find 
many  applications  in  Frederick's  corra* 
spondcnce,  was  almost  invariably  refused ; 
the  object  being,  that  if  even  some  noble- 
men should  be  ruined,  the  estates  of  the 
nobles  as  a  class  should  undergo  no  dimi- 
nution. 

This  system,  however  irreconcilable  with 
the  French  philosophy  of  Frederick,  was 
no  doubt  in  accordance  with  the  tempM 
and  feelings  at  that  time  of  his  principal 
subjects.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  prejudice  was  gratified,  or  what  ad- 
vantage beyond  facility  of  taxation  it  was 
expected  to  secure,  by  another  system  not 
less  rigidly  adhered  to — ^the  confinement  of 
all  manufacturing  industry  within  town 
walls.  By  an  Edict  of  June  4,  1718,  which 
was  not  repealed  till  1810,  no  kind  of 
handicraftsmen  were^allowed  to  ply  in  the 
villages  or  open  country,  except  those  six : 
smiths,  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  masons, 
weavers,  and  tailors.  There  were  certain 
exemptions  for  breweries  and  distilleries, 
especially  in  the  provinces  between  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula,  but  the  general  rule  stood 
as  we  have  just  described  it.  Thus  the 
many  new  manufactories  and  branches  of 
industry  which  Frederick  loved  to  found  or 
foster  had  to  struggle  against  both  the  con- 
fined space  and  the  larger  expenses  of  the 
towns. 

All  such  new  manufactories,  however, 
during  Frederick's  reign,  were  not  only 
guarded  by  protective  duties  against  their 
foreign  rivals,  but  propped  and  encouraged 
by  bounties.  Large  sums  were  often  and 
readily  devoted  to  this  end.  Some  points, 
however,  in  Frederick's  commercial  pQlioj, 
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fts  in  his  financial,  would  be  in  tbe  present 
day  nniyersally  condemned.  Thns,  wishing 
to  secure  to  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
Prussia  a  cheap  and  constant  supply  of 
their  raw  material,  he  absolutely  prohibited 
th3  export  of  wool  from  his  dominions ; 
nay,  more,  by  an  Edict  of  April  3,  1774, 
he  decreed  that  the  export  of  wool  or 
fleece  thenceforward  be  a  capital  offence  ! 

The  Corn-Laws  of  Frederick  were  abo, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  rather  stringent. 
There  was  a  general  order  issued  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  reign,  that  whenever  in  any 
district  or  at  any  season  the  land-owners 
were  unwilling  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  of 
grain,  it  might  be  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment officers  and  forcibly  sold  by  auction. 
He  also  insisted  that  in  common  years  his 
granaries  and  garrisons  should  be  supplied 
at  a  low  fixed  price  as  named  by  himself. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  however,  these  grana- 
ries were  always  opened  in  a  year  of  scarci- 
ty, and  their  contents  being  sold  at  mode- 
rate prices  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
counteract  the  prevailing  dearth. 

*For  Universities  and  schools,'  says  Dr. 
Preuss,  *•  Frederick  did  much  less  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  warm  a 
friend  of  civilization  and  knowledge.'  On 
one  occasion  indeed,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
mentioned,  he  founded  nearly  200  schools 
for  his  new  province  of  West  Prussia  ;  but  in 
general  he  supplied  for  the  schools  in  his  do- 
minions only  his  advice,  and  not  his  money, 
of  which  they  stood  in  urgent  need.  The 
office  of  village  school-master  was  so  wretch- 
edly paid  that  of  course  it  was  wretchedly 
filled  ;  most  of  them,  as  the  King  informs 
us,  being  tailors  f  Still  far  worse,  how- 
ever, ffrew  the  state  of  things  when  Frede- 
rick, in  1779,  hit  upon  this  expedient  for 
providing  without  expense  to  himself  for 
his  invalided  soldiers.  The  veterans  thus 
turned  into  pedagogues  were  fouhd  for  the 
most  part  wholly  unequal  to  the  task,  as 
many  of  them  frankly  owned  ;  nay,  we  are 
even  assured  that  in  the  better-conducted 
schools  the  new  master  appeared  to  know 
much  less  than  his  pupils.  Wretched,  how- 
ever, as  must  have  been  such  attempts  at 
teaching,  the  subjects  of  Frederick  had  no 
choice  or  option  in  resorting  to  them.  It  was 
enjoined  on  every  Prussian  of  the  lower  class 
to  send  their  sons  to  these,  and  no  other 
schools.  In  like  manner  Frederick  at- 
tempted to  prop  up  his  defective  Universi- 
ties by  his  expedient — monopoly.  He  had 
issued  a  Decree  that  any  Prussian  subject 
educated  abroad  or  passing  less  than  two 


yean  at  a  Prossian  University  should  be 
held  disqualified  for  any  dvil  or  ecclesias- 
tical appointment  in  his  service. 

But  though  in  the  Prussian  states  one 
form  of  education  was  thus  made  imperative, 
every  form  of  religion  was  left  perfectly 
free.  Viewing  as  did  Frederick  all  sects  of 
Christianity  with  most  impartial  contempt, 
it  cost  him  of  course  no  effDrt  to  treat  them 
all  alike.  Every  zealot  in  exile  or  under 
persecution — from  the  Jesuit  down  to  the 
materialist,  like  La  Metric,  to  whom  in- 
deed he  granted  a  pension — ^found  in  hia 
states  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  quiet  refuge. 
With  equal  readiness  did  he  apply  himself 
to  provide  churches  for  the  Lutheraus  at 
Bredau,  and  a  Cathedral  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  at  Berlin.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  will  of  the  latter  by  in* 
creasing  their  endowments  or  remitting 
their  taxation.  From  all  the  convents  and 
religious  houses  of  Silesia  he  claimed  the 
payment  of  50  per  cent,  from  their  net  in* 
comes,  and  on  the  partition  of  Poland  we 
find  him  establish  the  same  scale  in  this 
new  province  of  West  Prussia. 

We  may  likewise  remark  that,  in  corre- 
sponding with  clergymen  of  whatever  per- 
suasion, Frederick  was  not  led  by  any 
views  of  policy  to  refrain  from  his  cuato* 
mary  scoffs  and  sneers.  He  loved  especial* 
ly  to  taunt  them  with  texts  of  Scripture 
misapplied.  Once,  he  was  buildiuff  arcades 
around  the  windows  of  the  town-church  at 
Potsdam,  and  received  a  remonstrance  from 
its  clergy,  entreating  his  Majesty  to  sus- 
pend the  work,  for  that  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  able  to  see.  The  King  an 
swered,  *•  Blessed  are  they  which  have  not 
seen  and  yet  have  believed  !'  On  another 
occasion  the  Pastor  Pels  of  Bemau,  finding 
that  he  could  not  subsist  on  his  yearly  sti- 
pend of  less  than  40/.  English,  applied 
for  some  augmentation — ^a  request  which  in 
England  at  least  would  not  be  thought  un- 
reasonable ;  but  he  received  the  following 
as  the  Royal  reply — '  l*he  Apostles  did 
not  thirst  after  lucre.  They  have  preached 
in  vain,  for  Herr  Pels  has  no  Apostolic 
soul!' — It  is  surprising  that  such  mock- 
eries do  not  seem  at  that  time  to  have 
stirred  up  any  of  the  religious  resentment 
and  indignation,  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  found  to  result  from  them  at  present. 

The  tolerant  maxims  of  Frederick  scarce- 
ly extended  to  the  Jews.  He  appears  to  have 
felt  a  prepossession  against  that  race; 
founded,  perhaps,  on  their  real  or  supposed 
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unaptness  for  war.  Alone  among  his  sub- 
jeots  thej  were  liable  to  an  isnominiouB 
poll-tax,  like  so  many  heads  of  cattle — a 
lax  not  abolished  until  1787,  the  year  after 
Frederick's  death.  Manj  branches  of  trade 
weVe  prohibited  to  them,  as  breweries  and 
distilleries,  or  the  sale  of  any  article  of 
food,  exeept  amongst  themselves.  Several 
towns,  as  Rnppin,  were  confirmed  in  the 
privilege,  as  they  deemed  it,  that  no  Jew 
should  ever  sleep  within  their  walls.  In 
all  other  towns  the  number  of  Jewish  fami- 
lies, as  once  settled,  was  on  no  account  to 
be  exceeded — (a  rule,  however,  relaxed  in 
practice)  ;  and  these  families  were  held  lia- 
ble collectively  for  the  imposts  duo  by  any 
one  of  them.  And  such  were  the  shackles 
in  Prussia  even  on  the  more  privileged,  or, 
as  called  by  courtesy,  the  '  protected  Jews' 
(  Schuiz-Juden)  ;  and,  heavy  as  they  seem, 
yet  lighter  than  those  they  bore  in  many 
other  parts  of  Germany !  Even  down  to 
1833,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Preuss*,  and  as 
we  believe  even  to  the  present  year,  no 
Jew,  though  of  the  highest  character,  was 
considered  in  the  Prussian  courts  of  law  as 
what  they  term  teMia  omni  excepiiane  ma- 
jor ;  nor  can  his  testimony  ever  be  held 
fully  equivalent  to  a  Christian's !  *  Surely 
the  resisting  any  farther  political  conces- 
sions to  that  race  is  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  the  denouncing  such  civil  re- 
straints upon  them  as  most  oppressive  and 
unjust. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  restraints 
and  hardships  in  the  Prussian  states  under 
Frederick's  reign  were  lightened  by  any 
peculiar  gentleness  of  manner  in  his  Majes- 
ty. Thus  in  November,  1764,  we  find  him 
issue'  an  angry  order  against  the  presump- 
tion of  certain  Jews  who  had  taken  cows  on 
hire.  And  when  Benjamin  Meyer  of  Mag- 
deburg, in  1765,  applied  for  equal  rights 
with  the  Christian  tradesmen  of  that  town, 
the  Royal  reply  was  as  follows : — '  Let  the 
Jew  immediately  take  himself  away  from 
Magdeburg,  or  the  commandant  shall  kick 
him  out !' 

In  Prussia,  as  in  other  German  states  at 
that  period,  the  press  was  far  from  free ; 
there  was  both  a  censorship  before  publica- 
tion, and  after  it  at  any  time  a  power  of 
seisure.  Frederick  was  not  a  man  to  bear 
any  attacks  upon  his  policy,  if  by  such  at- 

*  We  find,  however,  from  the  Jttgemtim  Prna- 
mdu  ZeUung  of  August  7, 1847,  that  a  ProjH  tU  Loi, 
to  remedy  most  of  Uie  remaining  grievances  of  the 
Jews,  has  been  recently  submitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  States,  ana  in  part  adopted. 


tacks  that  policy  could  be  thwarted  or  en* 
dangered ;  but  when  his  own  person  and 
character  only  were  concerned,  he  displayed 
the  most  magnanimous  forbearance.  During 
his  whole  reign  libels  against  him  might  be 
circulat<ed,  and  libellers  go  free.  Thus,  in 
1761,  a  little  pasquinade,  whose  venom  may 
be  discovered  even  in  its  title,  La  Ldif  Phi* 
iosophey  was  sold  without  obstruction  in  the 
Prussian  capital.  Frederick  himself  with  a 
lofty  spirit  declared,  *  C'est  a  moi  a  faire 
mon  devoir,  et  laisser  dire  les  m^chans.'  In 
the  same  tone  he  writes  to  Voltaire  on 
March  2,  1775  :— 

*  Je  pense  sur  ces  satires  comme  Epict^te :  **  Si 
I'on  dit  du  mal  de  toi,  et  qa*il  soit  veritable,  corrige- 
toi ;  si  ce  sont  des  men^ongea,  ris-en  !"  J*ai  ap- 
pris  avcc  I'&ge  &  dcvenlr  un  bon  cheval  dc  poste  ; 
je  fais  ma  station  et  ne  m'embarrasse  pas  des  roqaets 
qui  aboient  en  chemin.' 

In  1784  a  severer  trial  awaited  the  King's 
magnanimity  from  Voltaire  himself,  when 
there  came  forth  the  witty  and  scandalous 
Vie  Priv^e — that  Parthian  arrow  which  Vol- 
taire had  drawn  on  his  flight  from  Berlin  in 
1753,  but  had  concealed  until  his  own 
death.  Yet  of  this  Vie  Pritie^  teeming  as 
it  does  with  every  topic  of  invective  and 
ridicule  upon  the  king,  a  whole  edition  was 
leisurely  disposed  of  by  Pitra,  the  King's 
own  bookseller,  at  Berlin  \ 

Caricatures  upon  Frederick  were  treated 
by  him  with  the  same  lofty  unconcern. 
One  day,  as  he  was  riding  along  the  Jdger* 
Strasse  at  Berlin,  he  observed  a  crowd 
pressing  forward  and  staring  at  a  paper 
stuck  high  upon  the  wall.  As  he  drew 
near,  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  satirical 
representation  of  himself,  as  engaged  in 
the  cofFee-monopoly,  with  one  of  his  hands 
turning  a  coffee-mill  and  with  the  other 
greedily  picking  up  a  single  bean  which 
had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Frederick  turned 
coolly  round  to  the  Heyduke  who  attended 
him  and  said,  ^  Take  down  that  paper  and 
bane  it  lower,  so  that  the  people  may  not 
strain  their  necks  in  looking  at  it.'  And 
this  the  Heyduke  was  proceeding  to  do, 
when  the  people,  struck  at  their  King's 
magnanimity,  broke  into  loud  huzaas,  and 
tore  the  injurious  portrait  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

It  was  once  observed  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  his  usual  admirable  sense,  that  '^  no 
man  was  ever  written  down,  except  by  him- 
self;'  and  certainly  it  was  not  from  the 
publications  of  others,  but  from  his  own, 
that  King  Frederick  suffered  both  in  fame 
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«nd  fortunes.'  To  this  day  his  leaden 
▼olnmes  of  poetry,  of  that  kind  of  medl- 
oority,  not,  as  Horace  says,  to  be  borne  by 
gods  or  men,  form  a  counterpoise  to  his 
military  glories  and  administrative  skill 
And  daring  his  lifetime  it  was  truly  sur- 
prising to  find  a  prince  so  provident  and 
wary  on  any  other  affair,  beyond  all  measure 
rash  and  reckless  in  his  satirical  attacks  on 
Madame  de  Pompadour  at  the  height  of 
ker  favor,  and  on  the  Empress  Elisabeth 
of  Russia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
biting  verses,  imprudently  written,  and 
still  more  imprudently  promulgated,  on 
the  private  life  of  both  these  ladies,  were 
among  the  main  causes  of  the  greatest 
danger  which  he  ever  ran — of  that  all  but 
irresistible  confederacy  formed  against  him 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

At  other  times,  however,  Frederick, 
versed  as  he  was  in  the  secrets  of  the  press, 
Aade  use  of  them  for  his  own  objects  in  a 
manner  seldom  tried  by  princes.  Thus,  in 
1767,  the  King  found  the  public  at  Berlin 
inclined  to  tattle  on  the  chance  of  another 
war.  To  turn  their  attention  he  immedi- 
ately composed  and  sent  to  the  newspapers 
a  full  account  of  a  wonderful  hail-storm 
Slated  to  have  taken  place  at  Potsdam  on 
the  27th  of  February  in  that  year.  Not 
only  did  this  imaginary  narrative  engross 
for  some  time,  as  he  desired,  the  public 
conversation,  but  it  gave  rise  to  some 
grave  philosophical  treatises  on  the  sup* 
posed  phenomenon  ! 

Over  the  administration  of  Justice,  Fre- 
derick, as  we  have  already  said,  held  des- 
potic sway.  Whenever  he  found  fault 
with  the  decision  of  a  Court  of  Law,  he 
thought  himself  entitled  not  only  to  re- 
verse the  sentence  but  to  punish  the  judges. 
But  it  is  due  to  him  to  add  that  he  never 
exercised  this  authority  on  any  grounds  of 
powerful  influence  or  personal  regard  His 
State-papers  and  correspondence  teem  with 
applications  from  persons  of  the  first  rank 
is  the  Prussian  monarchy,  entreating  him 
to  suspend  some  decree  of  the  courts  which 
they  found  inconvenient,  but  the  King  in- 
variably refuses,  '  since,'  as  he  often  adds, 
^  the  laws  must  govern  all  alike.'  It  was 
Us  maxim,  that  before  a  judicial  court  a 
prince  and  a  peasant  should  be  entirely 
equal ;  and  this  was  not,  like  some  of  his 
others,  a  mere  holiday  maxim,  to  be  pa- 
raded in  a  French  poem  or  a  French 
pamphlet,  and  never  thought  of  after- 
wards }  but  again  and  again  did  he  press 
il  on  his  Cbanoellor  and   judges^    Iboth 


urging  it  in  words,  and  enfordng  it  in 
action. 

In  explanation  of  this  last  point  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  although  Frederick 
would  never  consent  to  reverse  a  judgment 
from  motives  of  friendship  or  favor,  he 
was  prompt  to  do  so  whenever  he  thought 
that  the  poor  had  been  injured  or  despoiled 
by  the  rich.  Nor  was  it  merely  such  a 
case  of  oppression,  real  or  supposed,  whioh 
roused  him :  his  keen  eye  discerned  bow 
frequently  a  delay  is  equivalent  to  a  denial 
of  justice.  Sometimes,  therefore,  he  would 
interfere  to  simplify  and  shorten  the  wea- 
risome forms  of  jurisprudence,  and  eat 
through,  as  it  were,  with  his  sword  those 
Gordian  knots  which  lawyers  love  to  weave. 
Of  the  technicalities  in  other  countries  he 
spoke  with  caustic  disdain.  Thus  he  writes 
to  Voltaire,  January  27,  1775,  on  the  case 
of  a  French  officer  preparing  to  enter  bis 
sorvioe  and  perplexed  by  a  law-suit  at 
home : — 

*  A  vae  de  pays  sod  proems  pourra  bien  trainer 
au  moins  une  annee.  On  me  mande  que  des 
formalit^s  importantes  exigent  ces  delais,  et  que 
ce  n'est  qu*k  force  de  patience  qa*on  parvient  II 
perdre  an  proceA  au  Parlement  de  Paris.  J'ap- 
prends  ces  belles  choses  avec  6tonaemeat  et  saas 
y  comprendre  le  moindre  mot.* 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  Fred^ 
rick  did  not  join  to  his  horror  of  iajustioa 
sufficient  thought  and  care,  and  that  he 
sometimes  caused  the  very  evil  which  ho 
dreaded.  The  story  of  the  miller  Arnold 
has  been  often  told.  The  King,  believing 
that  here  a  poor  man  had  been  wronged 
through  the  undue  influence  of  a  nobleman, 
his  neighbor,  took  up  the  affair  most 
warmly,  discarded  his  Chancellor,  sent 
three  of  his  Judges  to  Spandau,  and  fonn- 
bly  reinstated  Arnold  in  possession  of  the 
mill.  It  was  afterwards  proved  by  incoo* 
trovertible  documents,  and  is  now  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  that  the  miller  was  a 
knave ;  that  the  Chancellor  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  business ;  and,  above  all,  that 
the  Judges  had  decided  according  to  right, 
and  were  ther.  fore  punished  without  rea- 
son. Nay  more,  we  are  assured  that  the 
King  himself  admitted  his  error  to  one  of 
his  familiar  attendants,  but  added,  that 
the  mbtake  being  already  made,  oould  not, 
without  loss  of  dignity,  be  recalled.  Such 
painful  cases  imply  (for  really  the  argu- 
ments here  lie  upon  the  surface)  great  want 
of  care  and  attention  in  the  Royal  arbitra> 
tor.    They  also  prove  that  no  prince  shoold 
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ever  in  any  country  be  invested  with  a  des- 
potio  power  above  the  laws.  Bnt  while  we 
deprecate  despotic  power,  and  while  we  de- 
mand vigilant  care,  we  nittst,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  such  cases,  express  onr  sympathy 
in  any  endeavors  to  clear  from  rubbish  and 
to  open  wider  the  portals  of  the  Temple  of 
Justice.  In  our  own  Court  of  Chancery  we 
may  perceive  how,  by  never  swerving  from 
established  forms,  a  most  faulty  system  may 
consist  with  the  most  upright  intentions, 
and  with  the  most  learned  men.  Our  Lord 
Chancellors  for  the  last  century  and  up- 
wards have  been  above  all  suspicion  and  re- 
proach. We  had  lately  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
eminent  as  a  judge,  orator,  and  statesman. 
We  have  now  Lord  Cottenham,  eminent  as 
a  judge.  Every  legal  decision  of  either 
would  command  implicit  and  deserved  re- 
spect. Yet  in  the  courts  over  which  they 
presided  or  preside,  how  often  are  old  tech- 
nicalities more  powerful  than  they;  how 
often  are  large  fortunes  lavished  to  secure 
the  clearest  ncrht ;  how  often  is  the  clearest 
right  relinquished  or  forborne  rather  than 
be  asserted  at  such  cost  and  time  ?  .  Surely, 
even  a  'killing  Decree,'  as  poor  Aubrey 
called  it  in  Lord  Bacon's  time,  would  weigh 
more  lightly  on  the  suitors  than  the  pro- 
spect of  no  Decree  at  all — the  prospect 
that  by  the  time  the  suit  has  grown  to 
years,  and  the  solicitor's  bill  to  thousands, 
they  should  still  be  met  by  some  fresh  De- 
murrer  or  some  renewed  Reference  to  (he 
Master  ! 

We  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for  this 
digression,  and  are  warned  by  it  to  forbrar 
from  entering  upon  other  topics — as  of 
Frederick's  foreign  policy — which  might 
lead  us  too  far.  The  partition  of  Poland 
especially  is  so  momentous  an  episode  that 
it  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  single  para- 
graph. Yet,  perhaps,  not  merely  that 
transaction,  but  the  whole  foreign  policy  of 
Frederick  was  once  aptly  described  by  some 
Polish  borderers  in  a  single  word.  When 
they  saw  displayed  on  the  flagstaff  of  the 
newly  gained  frontier  the  Prussian  Eagle, 
with  the  motto  suum  cuiquE,  they  slily 
wrote  beneath  rapuit!  These  questions, 
however,  we  shall  for  the  present  pass  by, 
and  pro9eed  to  relate  the  circumstances  of 
Frederick's  last;  illness  and  death. 

During  many  years  he  had  sustained 
periodical  fits  of  gout,  and  also  frequent 
Stomach  disorders,  the  result  of  his  errors 
or  excesses  at  table.  Still,  however,  by 
early  hours  and  regular  exercise,  his  con- 
tflitation  had  since  his  early  youth  gained 


much  in  vital  strength,  and  enabled  him  to 
recover  promptly  and  completely  from  such 
attacks.  When  sick,  he  invariably  became 
far  more  gentle  and  forbearing  to  all  around 
him ;  and  thus  also,  as  we  are  told  by  his 
chief  valet-de-chambre,  Schoning,  the  surest 
sign  of  his  convalescence  was  his  ill  treats 
ment  of  those  with  whom  he  had  seemed 
well  satisfied  during  his  sickness.  In  Au- 
gust, 1785,  when  the  King  was  directing 
the  annual  review  in  Silesia,  in  the  presence 
of  many  foreign  generals  and  princes,  the 
weather  became  cold  and  stormy,  and  he 
was  earnestly  entreated  to  forbear  from  ap- 
pearing on  the  ground.  But  Frederick  was 
determined  never  until  the  last  necessity  to 
relax  from  a  single  one  of  his  kingly  duties ; 
accordingly  he  sat  on  horseback  to  see  the 
troops  defile  during  six  hours  of  heavy  rain^ 
and  on  his  return  home  was  seised  with 
fever  and  ague.  These  for  the  time  he 
shook  off ;  but,  through  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  winter,  his  health  grew  subject  to 
daily  variation ;  many  slight  attacks  soon 
recovered  from,  but  ever  again  recurring. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  life  might 
have  been  proltnged  during  several  years, 
had  he  been  only  willing  to  use  some  de- 
gree of  prudence  and  restraint  in  his  diet ; 
but  on  this  most  tender  subject  he  would 
hearken  to  no  counsel.  Thus,  for  instance^ 
while  at  Breslau  after  his  short  campaign 
of  1778,  he  was  suffering  severely  from  co- 
lic and  indigestion ;  and  his  physician.  Dr. 
Mohsen,  ventured  to  intimate,  with  the  ut- 
most deference  and  humility,  that  it  might 
be  better  for  his  Majesty  to  abstain  from 
Parmesan  cheese  in  his  favorite  polentM 
until  after  his  Majesty's  stomach  had  by 
proper  remedies  recovered  its  tone.  *  AUe 
Teufeir  cried  the  King,  with  a  loud  and 
angry  voice,  ^  are  yon  reprimanding  me  ? 
Get  you  gene,  I  have  no  further  occasion 
for  you!'  Poor  Dr.  Mohsen  hastened  back 
to  Berlin  with  all  precipitation,  and  great- 
ly discomfited.  Nearly  in  the  same  way  il 
fared  with  his  successor.  Dr.  Sells,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  King's  last  illness. 
In  other  respects  likewise  he  was  a  far  from 
tractable  patient.  As  in  state-affairs,  he 
would  take  nothing  on  trust,  but  required 
to  have  everything  made  clear  to  his  own 
perception ;  and  he  expected  i^om  any  me- 
dicine some  decisive  and  speedy  effects — 
otherwise,  the  medicine  itself  was  soon  dis^ 
carded. 

Under  these  ciroumstanees  the  King 
grew  worse  and  worse  in  the  first  months  of 
1786.     He  was  often  sleepless  at  nighti^ 
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but,  on  tlie  oilier  hand,  would  fall  into 
short  and  uneasy  slambers  by  day.  His 
strength  was  so  far  reduced  that  he  could 
only  ride  occasionally,  and  when  lifted  on 
his  horse.  A  short  dry  cough  set  in,  and 
his  breathing  became  so  difficult  that  he 
eould  not  lie  down  in  bed,  but  only  sit 
through  the  twenty-four  hours  bending 
forwards  on  the  same  arm-chair.  Symp- 
toms of  dropsy  also  began  to  show  them- 
selves both  in  his  body  and  his  limbs. 

With  all  this,  however,  the  King's  acti- 
vity and  seal  in  transacting  business  never 
for  one  moment  abated.  He  continued  to 
read  every  despatch  and  memorial,  to  dic- 
tate and  sign  his  answers,  and  to  carry  on 
all  the  current  business  for  the  public  good 
with  the  same  punctuality  and  clearness 
as  ever.  Such  was  the  intention  which  he 
had  long  aeo  expressed  in  his  '  Epitre  au 
Mar^chd  Keith  :'— 

'  Oai,  finissoos  sans  trouble,  et  mourons  sans 
re8:ret8, 
Ep  laissant  I'univers  combl^  de  nos  bientaits ; 
Ainsi  I'astre  du  jour  au  bout  de  aa  carri^re 
Repand  sur  I'horison  une  douce  lumidre, 
Et  868  derniers  rayons  qu'il  darde  dans  les  airs, 
Sont  8es  demiers  soupirs  qu*il  donne  k  I'univers.* 

This  is  the  only  piece  of  poetry  by  Fre- 
derick with  which  we  intend  to  trouble  our 
readers,  and  we  think  that  they  will  be  in- 
clined to  forgive  its  poverty  of  versifica- 
tion and  confusion  of  metaphor  (sunbeams 
turned  into  sighs  !)  for  the  sake  of  its  no- 
ble and  lofty  sentiment — a  sentiment,  bo  it 
observed,  not  merely  put  forth  in  high 
health  thirty  years  before,  but  courageous- 
ly fulfilled  and  carried  through  when  there 
came  the  hour  of  trial. 

Nor  yet,  amidst  all  his  suffering,  did  his 
gaiety  and  love  of  jest  forsake  him.  When 
the  Duke  of  Courland  came  to  see  him  at 
this  period,  the  King  asked  him  whether 
he  stood  in  need  of  a  good  watchman, '  for 
if  so,'  added  his  Majesty,  '  allow  me  to 
offer  myself,  being  well  qualified  for  sudi  a 
post  by  my  sleeplessness  at  nights.' 

Finding  little  benefit  from  medicine,  and 
unwilling  to  try  abstinence,  Frederick  plac- 
ed his  own  hopes  on  the  return  of  fine 
weather,  and  as  the  sprins  advanced  often 
oaused  himself  to  be  set  m  a  chair  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  palace  to  inhale  the 
balmy  air.  But  no  real  improvement  hav- 
ing ensued,  the  King,  in  the  course  of  June, 
wrote  to  summon  from  Hanover  the  cele- 
brated Swiss  physician.  Dr.  Zimmermann. 
Acoordinglyi  Zimmermann  came,  and  on  a 


careful  consideration  of  the  symptoms,  pre- 
scribed as  a  stomachic  the  daily  use  of  the 
Extract  of  Taraxicum — the  common  mei^ 
dow  Djuidelion.  But  he  heard  with  dis- 
may, from  the  valet-de-chambre  Schoningy 
how  great  continued  to  be  the  King's  er- 
rors of  diet.  ^The  most  indigestible 
dishes,'  said  Schonine, '  are  the  favorites 
with  his  Majesty ;  and  whenever  he  is  pre- 
vailed upon  by  a  physician  to  try  any  me- 
dicine, he  does  not  on  that  account  put  any 
restraint  on  his  immoderate  eating.'  The 
truth  of  such  accounts  was  soon  apparent 
to  Dr.  Zimmermann  from  his  own  obscrva^ 
tion.  We  will  give  in  his  very  words  his 
report  of  the  King's  dinner  on  the  30th  of 
June : — 

*  This  day  tbe  King  took  a  very  lar^  duantity 
of  soap,  and  this  consiftted,  as  U8ual  with  nim,  of 
the  very  strongest  and  most  bighlv  spiced  ingre- 
dients ;  yet,  spiced  as  it  was  already,  he  added  to 
each  plate  of  it  a  lar^e  spoonful  of  pounded  ginger 
and  mace.  His  Majesty  then  ate  a  good  piece  of 
bonif  d  la  Ruta — beef  which  had  bi»n  steeped  In 
half  a  quart  of  brandy.  Next  he  took  a  sreat 
quantity  of  an  It-ilian  dish,  which  is  made  half  of 
Indian  corn  and  half  of  Parmesan  cheese:  to  this 
the  juice  of  garlic  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  baked 
in  butter  until  there  arises  a  hard  rind  as  thick  aa 
a  finger.  This,  one  of  the  King's  most  darling 
dishes,  is  named  Polenta.  At  last,'  continues 
Zimmermann,  Mbe  King,  having  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  excellent  appetite  which  the 
Dandelion  gave  him,  closed  the  Mene  with  a  whole 
plateful  of  eel-pie,  which  was  so  hot  and  fiery 
that  it  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  baked  in 
Helll  Even  before  leaving  the  table  on  this 
occasion  he  fell  into  a  doze,  and  was  seized  with 
convulsions.  At  other  times  again,'  adds  the 
Doctor, '  the  King  would  eat  a  large  quantity  of 
chilling  and  unwholesome  fruits,  especially 
melons,  and  then  again  a  vast  number  of  sweet- 
meats.' 

With  such  irregularities  on  the  part  of  a 
septuagenary  invalid — ^still  persevered  in, 
notwithstanding  all  Dr.  Zimmermann's 
warnings — our  readers  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  his  ailments  during  the  month 
of  July  became  greatly  aggravated,  and 
that  every  hope  of  amendment,  or  even 
alleviation  to  them,  disappeared.  The  last 
time  that  he  mounted  Conde  was  on  the 
4th  of  July,  when  he  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty placed  in  hiB  saddle,  and  after  a  short 
gallop  manifested  extreme  exhaustion. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  long  illness 
there  was  no  word  or  deed  of  the  King 
which  referred  to  religious  feelings  or  be- 
tokened any  idea  of  a  future  state.  All  his 
thoughts  apparently  were  of  this  earth — %o 
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fnlfil  his  Royal  duties  and  also  enjoy  his 
personal  pleasures  to  the  last.  On  one 
oecasion  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
some  sealons  persons  urging  his  conversion, 
he  handed  the  letter  to  one  of  his  Secreta- 
ries for  reply,  merely  saying  with  nnosnal 
gentleness,  ^They  should  be  answered 
kindly,  for  they  mean  well !' 

Frederick  does  not  appear,  during  his 
last  illness,  to  have  seen  or  wished  to  see 
any  member  of  his  family;  but  almost 
eyery  evening  he  received  as  usual  his  circle 
of  literary  friends.  He  never  wearied  them 
with  complaints  of  his  painful  state,  nor 
even  mentioned  it,  but  conversed  cheerfully 
on  the  events  of  tho  day,  and  on  various 
points  of  history  and  horticulture,  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  He  also  continued 
both  to  read  himself  and  be  read  to.  The  last 
works  which  he  perused  were  a  *  History  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  ;*  the  *  Siede  de 
Louis  XV.'  by  Voltaire  ;  and  the  *  Twelve 
Csesani '  of  Saetonius  as  translated  by  La 
Harpe. 

Conscious  as  was  Frederick  of  his  daily 
declining  health,  and  hopeless  as  his  state 
had  now  become,  it  is  not  dear  how  far  he 
was  himself  aware  of  his  near  approaching 
dissolution.  On  the  10th  of  August  he 
wrote  as  follows  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Brunswick : — 

*  MoN  ADORABLE  SoBiTR — Lo  M^deciu  ds  Ha- 
novre  [Zimmermann]  a  vouiu  se  faire  valoir  chez 
voas,  ma  bonne  ecBur ,  mais  la  virile  est  qu*il 
m'a  6ie  inutile.  Les  vieux  doivent  faire  place  aux 
jeunes  gens  pour  que  chaque  g^n^ration  trouve  sa 
place ;  et  k  bien  examiner  ce  que  c*est  que  la  Tie, 
c'est  voir  mourir  et  naitre  ses  compatriotes.  En 
attendant,  je  me  trouve  un  pen  soulagd  depuis 
quelques  jours.  Mon  coBur  vous  reste  inviolable- 
ment  attacbe,  ma  bonne  sceur.  Avec  Ja  plus 
haute  consideration,  je  suis,  etc., 

*  Fedsric' 

Next  day,  however,  wc  find  the  King,  as  if 
in  expectation  of  a  longer  life,  dictate  a 
letter  to  the  bookseller  Pitra,  for  a  supply 
of  new  publications  to  his  library  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

To  the  last,  Frederick  displayed  the 
same  unconquerable  application,  the  same 
ardent  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  his 
states.  Thus,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  we 
may  observe  that  he  dictated  both  instruc- 
tions and  inquiries  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  reclaiming  of  a  large  morass  near  Tilsit. 
To  the  last,  iQso,  there  continued  the  same 
care  and  thought  for  the  gratification  of 
his  palate.  Some  of  the  daily  bills  of  fare 
laid  before  him  within  a  fortnight  of  his 


death,  and  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  are 
still  preserved.  Thus  on  the  4th  of  August, 
one  of  the  dishes  proposed  to  him  wa^  Des 
gateaux  d  la  Rothenhourg^  to  be  executed 
by  one  of  his  culinary  artists  with  the  clas- 
sic name  of  Dianyriua  ;  but  on  reflection 
his  Majesty  deemed  it  better  to  substitute 
another  dish  and  another  cook  to  dress  it. 
Accordingly  he  effaced  the  names  which  we 
have  JQSt  ouoted,  and  wrote  upon  the 
margin :  '  Gosset — Filet  de  Poulets  au 
BariHc ;  mais  que  la  sauce  ne  soit  pas  trop 
epaisse.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Frederick, 
far  contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  dosed  till 
eleven  o'clock ;  then,  however,  he  received 
his  Cabinet-Secretaries,  and  gave  them 
directions  with  a  feeble  voice,  but  with  his 
customary  clearness.  He  also  drew  out  for 
General  von  Rohdich,  the  Commandant  of 
Potsdam,  a  plan  of  some  manoeuvres  which 
he  wished  the  garrison  to  execute  on  the 
morrow — a  plan  perfectly  accurate,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  ground.  At  dinner  he 
ate  half  a  lobster,  the  last  food  which  passed 
his  lips.  In  the  afternoon  he  fell  into  a 
kind  of  stupor,  which  continued  more  or 
less  through  the  night.  Early  on  the  16th 
a  rattle  was  heard  in  his  throat,  and  he 
seemed  at  the  very  point  of  death. 

When  it  was  announced  to  him,  as 
usual,  that  the  Cabinet-Secretaries  had 
come,  and  were  ready  in  the  ante-chamber, 
he  could  scarcelv  gasp  out  words  to  desire 
that  they  should  wait,  and  that  he  would 
see  them  presently.  They  remained  out- 
side, but  in  the  course  of  the  morning  Ge- 
neral Von  Rohdich  entered  his  room.  As 
that  officer  appeared  before  him,  it  was 
painful  to  observe  how  the  dying  Monarch 
strove  to  collect  his  failing  energy  and  ful- 
fil his  daily  task ;  how  he  labored,  but  all 
in  vain,  to  raise  his  drooping  head  from  the 
comer  of  his  chair,  to  fix  his  glassy  eye, 
and  to  move  his  speechless  tongue.  The 
General  put  up  his  papers,  and  withdrew  in 
silence,  with  a  handkerchief  before  his  face. 
When,  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  desire  of 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  Dr.  Selle  came  from 
Berlin,  he  found  that  his  Royal  Patient 
had  slightly  rallied,  being  able  to  stir  a  few 
steps,  and  articulate  a  few  words ; — but  for 
the  first  time  during  his  long  reign,  he 
never  mentioned,  and  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten, the  current  business,  not  yet  de- 
spatched, of  the  day — a  surer  symptom  than 
any  other,  observed  Dr.  Selle,  of  his  close 
approaching  dissolution.  About  seven 
I  o'dook  the  King  had  a  short  but  quiet  and 
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refreshiDg  interyiJ  of  sleep.  As  the  dook 
plaoed  above  his  head  struck  eleveiii  he  in- 
quired the  hour,  and  on  being  told,  he  add- 
ed, *  At  four  oMook  i  will  rise.'  About 
midnight  his  Majesty  observed  that  his  fa- 
vorite dog  had  sprung  from  the  allotted 
cushion  by  his  side,  upon  which  he  inquired 
where  he  was,  and  desired  that  he  might 
be  put  back  again.  These  •  were  the  last 
words  he  spoke.  Soon  after  the  rattle  in 
his  throat  returned,  his  breathing  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  twenty  minutes 
past  two  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
August  he  expired.  He  was  seventy-four 
years  and  six  months  of  age. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  all  this  time 
— so  strict  wss  the  discipline  in  the  Royal 
Household — the  King's  imminent  danger 
remained  a  secret  not  only  to  most  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Berlin,  but  also  to 
most  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  Even 
on  the  16th,  when  the  lUng  was  at  the  last 
extremity,  the  Queen  gave  an  afternoon 
party  at  Schonhausen.  Mirabeau,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Prince  Henry 
at  Rheinsberg,  was  present,  and  states  that 
the  Envoy  of  France  was  by  no  means 
aware  of  the  crisis  being  so  near  at  hand, 
and  that  the  Queen  herself  was  equally 
unconsciois.  In  Mirabeau's  ovm  words, 
^  La  Reine  ne  s'en  doutait  pas ;  elle  ne  me 
parla  que  de  mon  habit,  de  Rheinsbeig,  et 
du  bonheur  qu'elle  y  avait  goftte  etant 
Princesse  Royale.'*  Thus  was  her  Ma- 
jesty talking  of  her  honeymoon  in  the  last 
hours  of  her  married  life  ! 

In  the  portrait  which  we  have  now  en- 
deavored to  draw  of  Frederick's  private 
character  in  old  age  and  his  system  of  ad- 
ministration in  peace,  we  are  conscious 
that  many  of  the  features  may  appear 
scarcely  consistent  with  each  other,  or  as 
appertaining  to  one  and  the  same  mind. 
4Ui  in  the  giant  figure  of  Dante's  vision  : — 

'  Dentro  dal  monte  sta  dritto  un  gran  veglio : 
•  •  •  •  • 

,  La  sua  testa  h  di  fin*  ore  formata, 
E  pnro  argento  son  le  braccia  e  '1  petto ; 
Poi  ^  di  rame  iofinoalla  forcata; 
Da  icdi  in  eiuso  ^  tatto  ferro  eletto. 
Salvo  che  'T  deatro  piede  i  term  cotla, 
E  sta  'n  su  quel,  piik  che  'n  oell*  altro  eretto : 
Ciascuoa  parte,  mor  che  I'oco,  e  rotta !' 

Thus  also  in  King  Frederick  the  day  was 
strangely  blended  with  the  gold ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  with  truth  the  presence  of 

•  Hisioin  Scote  de  Beiltn,  voL 


either,  and  it  remains  only  to  assign  pre- 
cisely the  different  proportions.  * 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  a  most  able  sketch  of 
Frederick's  early  life  and  campaigns — ^a 
sketch  which  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
a  contemporary  journal,  but  since  among 
his  own  collected  Essays — caUs  his  Prussian 
Majesty  *  the  greatest  King  that  has  in 
modern  times  succeeded  by  right  of  birth 
to  a  throne.'  With  very  sincere  respect 
for  Mr.  Macaulay's  critical  authority,  we 
must  here  however  dissent  from  his  conclu- 
sion. Several  Royal  and  legitimate  names 
occor  to  us  as  deserving  to  stand  higher  on 
the  rolls  of  fame.  Thus,  upon  the  whole, 
and  not  without  a  consciousness  of  many 
blemishes  and  errors  in  our  hero,  we  should 
prefer  to  Frederick,  the  Fourth  Henry  of 
France.  But  without  any  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation we  should  assign  the  palm  over  both 
to  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden.  As 
with  Frederick,  his  grandfather  was  the 
first  King  of  his  race  ;  to  that  King«  like 
Frederick,  he  was  lineal  and  peaceful  heir. 
Succeeding  to  the  throne  at  a  far  earlier 
age  than  the  Prussian  monarch,  he  fell  in 
the  field  of  glory  when  only  thirty-seven — 
that  ago  so  often  fatal  to  genius — yet  with- 
in that  narrow  space,  during  those  few  and 
youthful  years,  how  much  had  he  already 
achieved  for  immortality !  As  a  statesman 
he  may  be  held  to  have  surpassed ;  as  a 
warrior  to  have  equalled,  Frederick.  And 
if  lofty  principles  and  a  thought  of  things 
beyond  this  earth  be  admitted  as  an  ele- 
ment of  greatness  (as  undoubtedly  they 
should  be),  how  much  will  the  balance  then 
incline  to  the  side  of  Gustavus  !  The  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Prussian  King  at  Ros- 
bach  was,  we  allow,  fully  equal  to  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Swedish  King  at  Leip- 
sick  on  nearly  the  same  ground  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  years  before.  The  two 
Monarchs  were  alike  in  the  action  ;  but 
how  striking  the  contrast  between  them  in 
the  evening  of  the  well-fought  day  !  Gus- 
tavus kneeling  down  at  the  head  of  all  his 
troops  to  give  God  the  glory !  Frederick 
seated  alone  in  his  tent,  and  composing  his 
loathsome  Ode ! 

The  character  of  Frederick  b  now,  we 
rejoice  to  think,  viewed  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen in  a  fair  and  discriminating  spirit. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is,  and  there  ouAht 
to  be,  the  greatest  admiration  for  his  mili- 
tary genius  and  renown  ;  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  leaning  to  his  infidel  philoso- 
phy, or  to  his  iron  despotism,  or  to  his  fan* 
tastio  notions  of  finance.     The   French 
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lungaage  is  not  now  preferred  to  the  Ger- 
man by  the  Germans  themselTes,  nor  is  the 
literature  of  Berlin  any  longer  the  pale  re- 
flex of  that  of  Paris.  On  the  contrary, 
there  appears  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine  the  inclination  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  kindred  tongue — ^to  a 
generous  emulation  with  the  kindred  race, 
of   England.    Even  now  BU9h  names  as 


Humboldt  and  Hallam,  as  Eastlake  and 
Cornelius,  may  worthily  stand  side  by  side* 
Nor,  we  hope,  is  the  day  far  distant  when 
the  progress  of  Prussia  in  her  constitution- 
al rights  shall  enable  her  statesmen  to  vie 
with  ours  in  the  principles  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  in  that  manly  and  unpremeditat- 
ed eloquence  which  free  institutions  alone 
can  produce  or  preaerve. 


from  T«lt*i   Mafaiia«. 

OLD  SONGS. 


BY    BLIZABETH    TOUATT. 


In  ancient  times,  the  Muses  were  said  to 
be  only  three,  Mneme,  or  *'  Memory ;" 
Metde,  or  ^^  Meditation ;''  and  Aoide,  or 
**  Song.^  According  to  the  poet  Alcman, 
they  were  the  daughters  of  Uranus  and  Gssa, 
dwelling  in  Mount  Helicon,  but  nererthe- 
less  children  of  Earth.  It  is  of  the  last-> 
mentioned  of  these  three  gentle  sisters  that 
we  are  about  to  write,  claiming  her  as  one 
of  the  sweetest  of  our  household  deities  to 
IhisAiay. 

Music  has  been  called  ^'  an  artistic  union 
of  inarticulate  sounds  and  rhythm,  exciting 
agreeable  sensations,  and  raising  mental 
images  and  emotions  directly  or  indirectly 
pleasing.  As  an  adjunct,  it  is  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  language  ;  combined  with  the 
sister  art,  it  becomes  a  highly  ornamental 
kind  of  eloquence.^'  It  is  a  tuneful  link 
between  the  present  and  the  past^^a  sweet 
and  mysterious  voice,  whispering  of  by- 
ffone  days — and  friends — and  scenes— ^and 
bright,  fairy  hopes  that  may  never  tome 
again.  ^^  Musical  floods  of  tears !"  to 
quote  the  wordaof  one  of  its  most  enthusias- 
tic votaries — ^^  gushesof  pure  joy  fulness  I  ex- 
quisite embodiments  of  fugitive  thoughts!" 
A  thing  of  dreams,  and  memories,  and 
"beauty !  Melodious  outponrings  of  genius, 
that  slip  into  the  heart,  as  dear  old  Chris- 
topher North  says,  just  like  light,  no  one 
knows  how,  filling  its  chambers  sweetly  and 
mlently,  and  leaving  it  nothing  more  to  de- 
sire for  perfect  contentment. 

Madame  De  Stadl  advocates  the  infinite 
miperiority  of  instrumental  over  vocal  music, 
on  account  of  the  vagueness  of  the  former 
leaving  so  much  to  the  imagination  ;  while 
Metastasio  describes  it  as  possessing  that 
advantage  over  poetry,  which  a  universal 


language  has  over  a  particular  one.  But 
this  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  entering,  the  present  paper  being 
devoted  to  the  thoughts  and  reminiscences 
indisEolubly  connected  with  Old  Song — and 
who  has  not  some  such  ? 

We  are  told  by  Lucretius,  that  ^^the 
birds  taught  man  to  sing."  ^^  And  did  God 
teach  the  birds  r"  asked  one  who  was  too 
bright  and  pure  for  this  world,  and  is  now, 
we  trust,  among  the  angels  in  heaven.  The 
expression  of  that  ehildish  foce,  with  the 
clear  earnest  eyes,  and  thoughtful  brow,  la 
haunting  us  yet  ^^  Did  God  teach  the 
birds  .^"  or  did  they  burst  out  singing  all  at 
once,  when  they  opened  their  eyes  upon  so 
beautiful  a  world  ?  I  do  not  think  I  shouU 
have  required  teaching,  it  seems  so  natural 
to  sing  when  we  are  happy  !"  Like  that 
young  child,  many  of  our  ancient  philoso- 
phers believe  song  and  speech  to  have  bean 
coeval. 

Music  among  the  Greeks  is  a  comprehen- 
sive term,  signifying  poetry  sang  with  senie 
sort  of  accompaniment.  According  to  tu^ 
dition,  Cadmus  with  his  Phoenicians  origi- 
nally introduced  music  into  Greece.  Bnt 
Plutarch,  in  his  ^'  Dialogue  on  Music," 
first  makes  Lycias  a  professor  of  the  art,  re- 
peats the  statement  of  Heraclides,  tiui 
Amphion,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope, 
taught  the  Greeks  to  compose  and  sing 
lyric  poetry  ;  then  by  a  second  interlocutor, 
Soterichus  contradicts  the  first,  assigning  to 
ApoQo  the  merit  of  having  converted  Greece 
into  a  musical  nation — Apollo,  the  dnger^ 
as  he  is  termed  by  Horace. 

^^  By  what  is  called  Greek  music,  there- 
fore,'^ writes  the  able  author  of  that  article 
in  Knight's  Cyolopsodia,  ^^  we  understaad 
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the  union  of  poetry  and  music,  tbe  fonner 
of  the  two  exercising  tbe  greatest  sway  over 
the  mind,  because  expressing  noble  senti- 
ments—gracefully inculcating  religion  and 
morality — teaching  obedience  to  the  laws — 
exciting  generous  feelings — and  inspiring 
patriotism  and  courage.  It  is  thus  only 
that  we  can  account  tor  the  effects  said  to 
be  wrought  by  ancient  music."  And  again, 
he  repeats  his  belief  that  it  is  t&e  blending 
of  harmony  and  song, '  which  undeniably 
operated  with  such  amazing  force  on  all 
classes  of  the  people— music  being  but  the 
ally  of  yerse.  According  to  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, the  Greeks,  too,  had  their  old  songs, 
some  of  which  have  descended  to  the  pre- 
sent df|y,  full  of  classical  and  traditional 
associations. 

Homer  is  said  to  have  sung  his  own  epics. 
What  is  BO  delightful  as  to  hear  a  poet  sing 
hia  own  compositions?  The  expression, 
the  soul  of  the  poetry,  coming  from  his  lips 
just  as  it  welled  up  from  the  deep  fountain 
of  inspiration,  the  mysteries  of  which  are 
80  little  understood  by  the  uninitiated. 
What  is  so  delightful  as  to  set  some  favor- 
ite rhyme  to  a  tune  of  our  own,  and  sing  it 
to  weariness — if  that  were  possible  ?  It  is 
pleasant  enough  for  an  author  to  find  his 
works  translated  into  a  foreign  language  ; 
but  to  hear  his  own  songs,  unexpectedly, 
in  a  far  land — ah  !  that  is  fame  indeed ! 

Rousseau  describes  song  (chanson)  ^'  as 
a  very  brief,  lyrical  poem, ,  founded  com- 
monly on  agreeable  subjects,  to  which  a 
melody  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  singing 
it  on  familiar  occasions,  either  at  table 
among  friends,  or  to  a  beloved  object ;  and 
even  when  alone,  to  dissipate  the  enntit  of 
the  rich,  and  to  lighten  the  care  and  labors 
of  the  poor'* — but  their  principal  charm 
must  ever«rest  in  association.  It  is  scarce- 
ly needed  that  they  should  possess  any  pe- 
culiar merit  of  their  own,  but  will  be  quite 
suffident  if  they  serve  to  call  up  a  faint  re- 
membrance of  the  last  time  we  heard  them ; 
and  of  the  dear  ones  who  might  have  been 
with  us  then.  If  they  bring  back  the  past, 
even  though  it  be  in  aorrow — the  melody 
remaining  when  the  voice  that  warbled  iti 
•o  aweetly  is  hushed  in  death  1 

"  A  well  known  tune 
Which  in  some  dear  scene  we  have  loAed  to 

hear — 
Remember'd  now  in  sadnesa  I" 

"  We  would  liken  music,*'  saysL.  E.  L., 
''  to  Aladdin's  lamp,  worthless  in  itself— 
not  BO  for  the  spirits  which  obey  its  call. 


We  love  it  for  the  buried  hopes,  the  gar- 
nered memories,  the  tender  feelings  it  can 
summon  with  a  touch." 

^*-  As  children,"  writes  a  celebrated  au- 
thoress, ^*  and  before  the  sister-band  was 
broken  and  divided  by  death  and  diange, 
we  had,  1  well  remember,  a  pleasant  coa- 
tom  of  singing  in  turns,  either  at  our  needle- 
work, or  after  we  retired  to  rest.  And  I 
have  many  a  time,  when  I  happened  to  lie 
awake  at  night,  heard  my  little  sister  still 
singing  on  m  her  sleep.  The  memory  of 
my  gladsome  and  innocent  childhood  comes 
back  like  a  spell,  whenever  I  hear  those  old 
songs  !" 

How  truly  has  the  Poet  said —       , 

"  There  is  delight  in  aingiag,  though  none  hear 
Beside  the  singer  1" 

It  is  BO  natural  to  sing  when  one  is  hap- 
py. On  a  bright  sunny  day  for  instance-^ 
or  as  we  sit  alone — or  go  about  our  house- 
hold tasks — ay,  and  even  at  our  desk,  when 
the  mood  is  on  us,  the  invisible  Aoide,  and 
tho  heart's  music  will  have  vent !  How  an 
old  song,  or  sometimes  only  a  few  lines  of 
one,  heard  long  since,  comes  back  all  of  a 
sudden,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  haunting 
us  for  days  and  weeks,  ever  in  our  thoughts 
and  on  our  lips,  breaking  forth  half-involon- 
tarily  into  words^and,  thA,  as  strangely 
it  fades  away,  and  returns  not  again  for 
years ;  just  as  if  its  memory  had  gone  to 
gladden  some  one  else.  How  often,  when 
sorrow  has  stricken  us  into  silence,  has  a 
tew  notes  of  some  old  familiar  song  broken 
the  spell,  and  compelled  us  irresistibly,  as 
it  were,  to  join  in  that  well-loved  melody, 
so  that  we  have  wept  to  find  ourselves  sing- 
ing, and  yet  sang  on  until  we  forgot  oar 
weeping  I 

We  can  remember,  years  ago,  going  on  a 
visit  to  one  who,  although  personally  un- 
known to  us  at  the  time,  we  nad  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  with  bo  little  awe  and 
reverence,  and  feeling,  as  the  young  are  apt 
to  feel  in  a  strange  house,  and  among  Btran- 
gers,  until  on  opening  the  window  the  fol-  . 
lowing  morning,  we  chanced  to  hear  our 
hostess  singing  in  the  garden  beneath,  as 
she  tended  her  flowers.  That  old  song 
acted  like  a  charm  in  removing  the  barrier 
between  us,  and  dissipating  those  causeleaa 
fears,  which  never  returned  again  daring 
that  happy  and  memorable  visit. 

What  a  large  proportion  of  people,  even 
in  the  most  elevated  and  intellectual  socie- 
ty, there  arc  who  prefer  hearing  a  simple 
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old  ballad  before  anything  else  ;  although 
Yerj  many  want  the  ooarage  to  confess  it. 
Look  round  jou,  for  instance,  at  the  aoirie 
or  concert-room — first,  perhaps,  comes  an 
instrumental  performance  bj  a  brilliant  and 
popular  musician,  whose  spirit,  as  Belliai 
says  of  Beethoven,  ^'actually  seems  to 
create  the  inconceivable,  while  his  fingers 
perform  the  impossible  !"  A  few  enter 
into  the  beauty  of  the  conception,  others 
admire  and  marvel  at  the  "Rapidity,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  exquisite  finish  of  his 
execution,  ^ome,  lulled  by  those  sweet 
sounds,  suffer  their  thoughts  to  wander  away 
in  a  pleasant,  dreamy,  idleness,  the  spell 
of  which  is  only  broken  at  last  by  their  ces- 
sation. And  not  a  few  wonder  when  it  is 
to  end,  and  the  singing  begin. 

And  now  follows  an  Italian  air  from  the 
last  new  Opera.  Half  the  people  present, 
in  all  probability,  do  not  understand  the 
language,  and  are  trying  to  look  as  if  they 
did  :  but  in  spite  of  that  splendid  voice,  it 
is  a  dull  affair  for  them.  And  even  when 
the  talent  of  the  singer  rises,  as  we  have 
known  it  to  do  superior  to  all  language, 
electrifying,  and  taking  the  admiration  of 
her  hearers,  as  it  were  by  storm,  with  her 
charming  cadences,  and  bird-like  notes,  and 
drawing  down  one  unanimous  burst  of  ap- 
plause— it  is  still  but  a  poor  triumph  com- 
pared to  that  achieved  by  old  songs. 

**  Now,  Fanny,  dear,"  whispered  an 
elderly  gentleman  nearest  to  his  companion, 
*^  they  are  going  to  sing  your  $ong  .'" 

We  turned  involuntarily :  but  one  glance 
was  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  the  simple 
little  woman  who  looked  up  to  him  with 
her  sweet,  loving  smile,  was  no  authoress 
or  song-writer,  but  his  wife  ;  and  the  air, 
one  which  in  all  probability  she  had  sune 
to  him  years  ago — -Deffre  they  were  marrica 
perhaps. 

The  song  was  touching  and  plaintive. 
Old  enough  to  have  its  memories — no  light 
recommendation  in  these  days  of  ^'  new 
music'' — all  could  understand — many  felt 
it.  Tears  rushed  unbidden  into  eyes,  albeit 
unused  to  weeping.  Those  who  smiled 
then,  and  there  were  not  a  few  clad  young 
hearts  to  whom  sorrow  and  sadness  were 
but  names,  will  weep  perchance  when  they 
hear  it  again,  at  the  recollection  of  that 
happy  evening,  and  those  who  made  its 
happiness  for  them.  There  were  less  appa- 
rent manifestations  of  applause,  and  more 
deep  and  silent  gratification.  The  elderly 
gentleman  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
look  quite  satisfied — ^nothing  could  equal 
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the  remembrance  of  -Fanny's  singing  for 
him  ;  and  yet  as  he  said,  *'  it  was  pleasant 
enough  to  listen,  and  think  of  old  times." 

A  venerable-looking  woman,  with  the 
tears  still  glistening  on  her  pale  cheeks,  and 
mourning  in  her  dress,  but  still  more  in  her 
face,  turned  to  whisper  something  to  her 
companion : — 

"  That  was  our  poor  Mary's  song — ^bless 
her !" 

We  thought  of  "  she — the  silver  tongued," 
so  exquisitely  described  by  Christopher 
North,  in  his  paper  on  Christmas  Dreams, 
''  as  about  to  sing  an  old  ballad,  words  and 
air  alike,  hundreds  of  years  old — and  sing 
she  doth,  while  tears  begin  to  fall,  with  a 
voice  too  mournfully  beautiful  long  to 
breathe  below.  And  ere  another  Christmas 
shall  have  come  with  its  falling  snows, 
doomed  to  be  mute  on  earth,  but  to  be 
hymning  in  Heaven." 

But,  after  all,  the  Mary  referred  to  might 
have  been  married  only,  and  gone  away 
from  the  home  of  her  youth,  or  unhappy. 
The  word  '^  poor"  has  a  thousand  signifi- 
cations, and  is  used  in  endearment  as  well 
as  commiseration. 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  "  never  merry 
when  we  hear  sweet  music  ?"  That,  accord- 
ing to  Shelley, — 

**  Oar  f  weetett  lODgs  aie  thoM  that  tell  of  saddest 

thought  1" 

Can  there  be  aught  of  truth  in  the  wild 
and  poetical  creed  of  the  Hindoos,  regard- 
ing musical  effect,  which  they  strictly^  con- 
nect with  past  events,  believing  that  it  arises 
from  our  recalling  to  memory  the  airs  of 
Paradise,  heard  in  a  state  of  pre-existenoe 
— ^mistaking  the  inspirations  of  ffonius  for 
the  dreams  of  immortality }  The  Egyptians 
believe  that  men  were  spirits  fallen  from  a 
brighter  world,  and  that  a  genius  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  mortal  life  with  a  Lethean 
cup  in  his  hand,  from  which  every  soul  be* 
fore  it  wanders  out,  is  forced  to  take  a  deep 
oblivious  draught,  awakening  with  only  a 
confused  and  indistinct  reooUeotion  of  the 
past.  Among  these  glimpses  of  the  *'  bet- 
ter-land," harmony  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.  Plato  has 
a  similar  faith,  and  looks  upon  the  human 
soul  as  an  exile  from  its  radiant  home,  fol- 
lowed by  infinite  aspirations,  and  kannting 
recollections  of  the  Beautiful  in  sight  and 
sound.  How  exquisitely  has  this  idea  been 
shadowed  forth  by  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
our  living  poetesses  :* — 
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*^  A  yearning  to  the  BeaatiM  denied  you, 

Shall  strain  your  powera : 
Ideal  sweetness  shall  over-glide  you, 

Resumed  from  ours ! 
In  all  your  music  our  pathetic  minor 

Your  ears  shall  cross ; 
And  all  fair  sights  shall  mind  you  of  diviner, 

With  sense  of  loss  I" 

How  often  do  we  hear  some  sweet  air 
.  which  seems  strangely  familiar,  and  yet,  if 
we  ever  heard  it  before,  it  must  have  been 
thus — or  in  our  dreams  ! — a  wild  creed 
which  Fancy  revels  in,  at  the  same  time 
that  Reason  rejects.  But  we  willingly  quit 
the  mysteries  of  philosophy,  for  the  realities 
of  truth  and  experience. 

A  few  years  since,  at  a  large  smrie^  where 
half  the  company  were  unknown  to  us,  we 
chanced  to  sit  opposite  a  lady,  who,  but  for 
subsequent  events,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  passed  over  unnoticed  in  our 
eager  search  after  the  principal  stars  in 
the  literary  hemisphere — those  wandering 
lights  which  had  ever  a  strange  charm  for 
us.  She  was  below  the  middle  size,  with 
nothing  striking  either  in  dress  or  manner 
— one  of  those  every- day  faces  which  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow  happily  compares  to  ''  a 
book,  where  no  line  is  written,  save  perhaps 
a  date !" 

On  a  sudden  the  hum  of  eager  voices  was 
ktished  into  silence,  or  only  heard  in  sup- 
pressed whispers ;  and  some  one  commenced 
singing  an  old  Scotch  ballad,  simple  and 
oharacteristio,  but  not  remarkable  for  any 
depth  of  sentiment.  The  heart  creates  its 
own  pathos.  The  ladv  before  mentioned 
shuddered,  and  changea  color  as  she  listen- 
ed. Her  bosom  heaved  with  some  hidden 
Bud  painful  emotion.  She  struggled  evi- 
dently and  vainly  affainst  it,  becoming  at 
length  so  fearfully  pale,  that  we  could  not 
help  asking  if  she  were  ill.  She  looked  up 
kalf-unoonsdionaly — the  look  was  no  longer 
a  fair  unwritten  soroU,  but  deeply  indented 
with  the  traoes  of  sorrow  and  anffuish. 

*^  Take  me  away  !"  ezolaimed  she  wild- 
ly,   and    imploringly.     '^  I    cannot    bear 

We  went  into  the  aate-room.  Fortu- 
nfttely  there  waa  no  one  there  ;  and  sitting 
jdown,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child,  evident- 
ly forgetting  that  she  was  not  alone.  And 
.then  recovering  herself  by  a  strong  effort, 
and  with  a  oonvnlsive  laugh,  that  was  sad- 
der far  than  tears,  began  to  apologise  for 
the  trouble  she  had  eiven,  and  to  murmur 
something  about  the  heat  and  the  crowd,  as 
she  carelesdy  arranged  her  dark  hur,  sol 


that  it  fell  like  a  shadow  over  her  pale  face. 
Just  then,  one  of  her  party,  who  were  all 
strangers  to  us,  came  in  search  of  her,  and 
we  re-entered  the  room  together. 

We  saw  her  once  again  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  laughing  and  talking  with 
much  animation,  and  apparent  gaietS  de 
ccBur ;  but  failed  in  all  our  endeavors  to 
learn  her  name.  Nor  could  our  kind  hostess, 
among  her  two  hundred  guests,  be  brought 
to  recollect  and  identify  that  particular  one 
who*  had  so  much  interested  us.  And 
having  no  means  of  ascertaining  her  real 
history,  we  were  forced  to  content  ourselves 
with  imagining  a  dozen  different  ones,  all 
more  or  less  connected  with  Old  Songs. 

"  Show  me  a  heart,"  writes  L.  E.  L., 
"  without  its  hidden  wound  I"  And  we 
verily  believe,  that  however  outwardly  calm 
and  self-possessed,  each  have  their  secret 
sorrow,  unguessed,  unpitied,  unrevealed, 
but  for  those  lightning  touches  of  associa« 
tion,  which,  unlocking  the  barriers  of  a  cold, 
but  necessary  reserve,  give  us  transient 
glimpses  of  a  sad  and  sorrowful  romance, 
oftentimes  when  least  expected. 

Song-love,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is  a 
home  feeling — Aoide,  a  household  deity. 
The  maiden  sings  among  her  flowers,  or  at 
her  daily  tasks.  The  mother  sings  to  the 
infant  on  her  breast ;  and  again,  the  little 
children,  as  they  grow  up  around  her,  sing 
at  their  merry  play.  But  by-and-bye,  all 
of  a  sudden  perhaps,  one  young  voice  is 
hushed  !  and  the  mother  weeps  to  hear  the 
same  song  warbled  by  other  lips  ;  and  then 
smiles  again  in  the  trusting  faith  of  her 
meek  heart,  to  think  that  little  one,  through 
the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  may  be  singing 
still — in  heaven.  The  young  wife  sings  to 
her  husband,  and  he  is  a  lover  once  again. 
The  daughter  sings  to  het  father  and  mother 
when  the  toils  of  the  day  are  over,  and 
and  they  gather  round  the  hearth,  some 
ancient  ditty  for  the  hundredth  tUne,  to 
which  the  old  people  listen  with  tears  in 
their  eyes ;  she  thinking  the  while  of  other 
things ;  for  that  song  has  no  charm  for  her, 
save  that  they  love  to  listen  to  it.  They 
calling  to  mind  the  scenes  and  hopes  of  the 
Past,  and  hearing  in  imagination  the  voices 
of  those  who  had  been  resting  in  the  quiet 
grave  years  ago,  tho  mother  remembers  how 
we  used  to  sing  it  when  a  girl,  gathering 
wild  flowers  in  her  native  wood,  and  the 
&ther  that  memorable  day  when  he  heard 
it  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  bright  epooh 
in  both  their  lives. 

Mrs*  Ellis  imagines  a  sweet  scene, 
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may  not  be  altogether  ideal — of  a  brother, 
a  prodigal — an  alien  from  the  paths  of  peace 
— a  dweller  in  distant  lands,  still  haunted 
by  this  fireside  music,  telling  him,  as  it 
'were,  to  return,  until  he  exclaims  at  length, 
in  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  ^'  I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father !"  How 
readily — how  joyfully  is  he  received  and 
forgiven.  Nevertheless,  a  feeling  of  es- 
trangement steals  over  them  almost  imper- 
ceptibly— the  inevitable  result  of  a  long  ab- 
sence. Presently  the  sister  sits  down  to  the 
instrument ;  she  touches  a  few  chords,  and 
begins  to  sing.  It  is  the  evening  hymn-  How 
often  have  they  sang  it  together  vears  ago,  and 
now  once  again  their  voices  blend  ;  but  hb 
has  grown  manly  since  then,  and  yet,  when 
he  first  began,  it  trembled  like  that  of  a  lit- 
tle child.  1  he  whole  family  join  in  the  sacred 
melody — ^heart  and  voice  united,  as  of  old. 
That  hymn  has  broken  down  the  barriers  of 
time  and  change,  and  made  them  all  one 
again. 

We  have  known  the  memory  of  a  hymn, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  more  pow- 
erful even  than  this  in  recalling  the  wan- 
derer back  to  penitence  and  peace,  and 
realizing  the  cry  of  the  returning  prodigal, 
in  its  true  and  Scriptural  sense  ; — a  sweet 
and  touching  reminiscence,  but  scarcely 
suited^  to  the  character  of  our  present 
paper. 

How  exquisitely  simple  and  natural  is 
Burns'  description  of  '*  Bonnie  Jean :" — 

**  And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammie's  wark, 
And  ave  she  wag  sae  merrilie ; 
The  blitnest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she.'* 

We  knew  just  such  a  one,  years  ago.  Her 
real  name  was  Margaret,  but  we  have  called 
her  Jean,  ever  sinte  we  read  it.  Thus 
would  she  go  about  the  house,  always  busy, 
and  always  meirry;  working  and  singing, 
BO  that  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  hear  her. 
She  was  not  rich  or  accomplished — ^having 
been  brought  up  at  home,  under  the  eye  of 
a  kind  ana  judicious  parent,  who  took  care 
not  to  sacrifice  the  useful  to  the  ornamental. 
Jean  possessed  no  instrument,  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  she  could  have  played  above 
half-a-dosen  tunes  on  it  if  she  had ;  but  her 
ear  was  quick,  and  her  voice  sweet  and  ex- 
pressive The  old  fother  thought  that  no 
one  in  the  world  sang  like  his  Margaret, 
and  was  never  tired  of  asking  her  for  '^  My 
ain  Fireside,"  *^John  Anderson  my  Jo," 
'*  The  Banks  o'  Doon,"  and  many  others 
at  the  same  kind — ^aU  of  which  she  sang 


without  music,  generally  as  she  sat  at  work, 
in  a  soft,  plaintive  voice,  that  was  irresisti- 
bly touching.  We  can  remember  hearing 
her  sing  '^  Auld  Robin  Gray"  once,  and 
weeping  like  a  child.  The  recollection  of 
^'  Bonnie  Jean"  is  inseparably  connected 
with  these  old  songs. 

Lucy  Grey  had  a  voice  like  a  bird — not 
powerful,  but  full  of  sweetness  and  expres- 
sion. Whether  it  was  that  sweet  voice,  or 
her  fair,  gentle  face,  we  know  not,  but 
wherever  she  went  she  won  all  hearts,  and 
dearer  than  all  to  her — that  of  her  brave 
cousin,  Walter  Graham.  Scarcely  an  even- 
ing passed  but  he  was  sure  to  find  some  ex- 
cuse for  making  his  appearance  at  her 
mother's  house,  where  Lucy  never  wearied 
of  playing  his  favorite  songs,  which  became 
hers  also  from  the  moment  he  admired 
them.  Singing  did  not,  however,  hinder 
more  serious  matters ;  and  when  Walter 
Graham  was  forced  at  length  to  rejoin  his 
regiment,  it  was  as  the  betrothed  husband 
of  his  cousin  Lucy.  But  he  never  returned 
again ! 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  sorrow-strick 
en  girl  arose  up  at  length  from  her  siek 
couch,  to  mingle  in  that  world  which  seemed 
a  dreary  wilderness  to  hea  without  him. 
We  can  fancy  her  sitting  alone,  and  sii^ 
ing  once  more  those  well-remembered  songs, 
pausing  between  each,  as  though  the  low, 
praiseful  whisper  of  her  dead  lover  could 
ever  come  again,  save  in  memory.  Poor 
Lucy !  And  yet  there  are  others  more  to 
be  pitied — when  old  songs  bring  back  the 
changed  !  Thy  grief  is  sweet  compared  to 
the  agony — the  bitterness — ^the  wounded 
pride,  and  blighted  affection,  connected 
with  such  reminiscences. 

The  poet  bows  down  his  lofty  head  to 
listen  to  the  simple  melodies  of  his  child- 
hood, and  hold  communion  with  the  house- 
hold spirits  that  come  back  at  their  call,  aa 
though  it  were  but  yesterday.  What 
changes  have  passed  over  him  since  then  ! 
From  a  song-lover,  he  has  become,  by  the 
most  natural  transition  in  the  world,  a  song 
writers  AH  true  poets  must  needs  be,  more 
or  less,  admirers  of  old  ballads ;  it  is  a  pari 
of  their  sweet  creed,  as  worshippers  of  the 
Beautifal !  Hope  whispers — what  those 
songs  are  to  him  now,  hu  may  be  to  others 
years  hence ;  while  the  heart  of  the  poet 
bums  within  him  at  the  thought. 

''  Of  all  my  compositions,"  said  a  veteran 
author,  as  he  sat  tranquil  and  gray-headed, 
beneath  the  shade  of  his  well-earned  lau- 
rels, '^  nothing  perhaps  has  ever  afforded 
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me  more  real  happiness  than  a  song  writ- 
ten years  ago,  at  the  commencement  of 
my  literary  career,  and  before  I  became  so 
completely  absorbed  in  more  abstrtwe 
studies.  The  world  has  claimed  all  else, 
but  the  song  still  makes  music  in  my  heart 
and  home.  My  children  sing  it  to  me 
eyery  night ;  and  sometimes  in  the  day  as 
well  I  hear  them  humming  it ;  and  they 
little  think  how  it  pleases  me  to  listen. 
And  they  will  sing  it  still,  with  tears  may 
be,"  added -the  old  man,  ^'  when  1  am  dead 
and  gone !" 

Two  sisters  sat  together  in  their  humble 
apartment ;  one  wore  a  widow's  cap  ;  both 
were  pale  and  sorrow-stricken.  They 
worked  on  in  silence,  until  a  woman's  clear 
roioe  arose  up  all  of  a  sudden  from  the 
narrow  street  beneath,  and  commenced 
singing  an  old  ballad,  while  the  widow's 
tears  fell  fast.   ' 

^'  Do  you  remember,  Anne,  where  we 
last  heard  that  song?"  asked  she.  But 
her  sister  had  forgotten.  There  were  many 
tearful  reminiscences,  and  a  few  sun-bright 
links  in  the  chain  of  association,  but  this 
was  not  one  of  them  for  her.  She  had  been 
sewing  placidly  on,  the  song  and  the  singer 
alike  unheedelH,  except  once,  when  it  just 
crossed  her  mind  that  it  was  a  bitter  day  to 
be  abroad  in,  and  so  thinly  clad  as  that 
poor  ballad-singer — somehow  ballad-sing- 
ers always  do  come  out  on  wet  days. 

^*  It  was  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  continued 
the  young  widow,  following  out  the  train 
of  her  own  tangled  thoughts.  '^  Surely 
you  must  recollect,  dear  Anne,  how  you 
and  I  and  Frank  set  out  to  visit  the  new 
light-house,  leaying  the  rest  of  our  party 
comfortably  established  at  the  little  cottage 
adjoining  the  Sand-rock  Hotel,  and  how 
we  grew  tired  when  little  more  than  half- 
way, and  sat  down  to  rest.  It  was  a  still, 
moonlight  eyening,  and  Frank  sang  that 
very  song  to  us.  I  have  neyer  heard  it 
since,  saye  in  my  dreams,  until  now. 
What  a  happy  night  that  was  !  We  never 
got  as  far  as  the  light-house  after  all,  but 
'remained  talking,  and  planning  out  a  long 
future  that  was  not  to  be.  Ah  !  I  little 
thought  then  of  losing  him  so  soon  !" 

^'  God's  will  be  done !"  said  Anne  gently. 
^  He  aendeth  sorrow  in  love,  lest  our  hearts 
should  cling  over  much  to  earth." 

The  ballad-singer  passed  on,  and  the 
iisters  were  left  alone  again,  with  the  me- 
mory of  the  past. 

Once  more  the  woman's  shrill  voice  rose 
up,  mingled  with  the  pattering  of  the  rain 


against  the  casement,  and  penetrated  home 
after  home  in  vain  ;  there  was  no  kindred 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it.  A 
veteran  author,  whose  thoughts  eame  slow- 
er than  they  were  wont,  what  with  age  and 
poverty,  and  the  incubus  which  weighs  ever 
on  those  who  are  forced  to  coin  poetry  into 
bread — wearied  and  annoyed,  sent  down 
word  that  if  she  did  not  move  on,  he  would 
give  her  in  charge.  But  upon  his  wife's 
observing  that  it  was  a  terrible  night  to  be 
abroad  in,  qualified  the  command  by  a  few 
half-pence,  and  the  half  of  their  frogal  sup- 
per. 

"  After  all,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "  it  is 
easier  writing  songs  here  by  our  bit  of  fire 
(and  it  was  but  a  bit),  than  singing  them  in 
the  cold,  wet  streets."  A  blessing  surely 
rested  on  his  poetry  that  night. 

Again  the  ballad-singer  passed  on,  and 
her  voice  had  'more  of  melody  in  it.  The 
kind  face  and  gentle  words  of  the  poet's 
wife  had  done  her  good,  beside  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  present  hour ;  and  the 
poor,  happily  for  them,  in  one  sense,  seldom 
look  beyond.  Presently  the  door  of  a  re^ 
spectable  house  opened,  and  a  young  wo- 
man, decently  dressed,  beckoned  her  for- 
ward, and  slipped  a  shilling  into  her  hand, 
observing  that  it  was  a  wild  night.  The 
ballad-singer  looked  up  astonished  at  receiv- 
ing so  much,  and  saw  by  the  lamp-light 
traces  of  tears  recently  shed  on  the  thin 
cheek  of  her  benefactress.  The  young 
woman  shook  her  head  when  she  offered 
her  one  of  the  ballads  which  she  had  been 
singing,  declaring  with  a  sigh  that  she  knew 
it  by  heart ;  and,  interrupting  her  thanks 
and  blessings  by  again  closing  the  door, 
went  back  into  her  neat  little  parlor,  and 
leaning  her  head  upon  her  hands,  wept  long 
and  bitterly. 

A  love  of  country,  as  well  an  kindred  and 
friends,  is  indissolubly  linked  with  old  songs. 
The  Swiss,  although  not  in  general  a  people 
of  great  susceptibility,  are  said  to  be  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  this  feelings  and  also  the 
Irish  and  Scotch,  more  especially  the  latter. 
How  touching  it  is  to  hear  home-songs  in  a 
strange  land  ! — the  simple  melodies  of  child- 
hood, hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
like  the  sweet  voices  of  familiar  friends. 
Terpander,  the  Lesbian  musician,  is  said  to 
have  quelled  an  insurrection  in  Lacedsemon 
by  his  songs.  ''Who  has  not^eard  or 
read,"  says  a  late  author,  ''  of  the  extraor- 
dinary effects  of  the  Jacobite  airs,  so  asso- 
ciated with  the  cause  in  which  they  had 
been  such  powerful  agents,  that  even  still 
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they  make  the  blood  to  tingle,  and  the  heart 
to  throb  ?  and  that  enthusiasm  which  flew 
like  the  electric  spark  through  every  rank 
wherever  the  Marseilloise  hymn  was  heard 
— a  whole  audience  rising  simultaneously, 
and  amidst  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and 
gestures  of  devotion,  joining  heart  and  voice 
in  the  national  anthem — ^regiments  dropping 
on  their  knees,  and  as  it  were,  solemnly  de- 
voting themselves  to  thft  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged  1 — or  the  Rans  dea 
Vaches^f  upon  the  Hearing  of  which  the 
poor  expatriated  Swiss  soldiers  were  wont 
to  melt  into  tears — many  deserted— others 
fell  ill — and  not  a  few  actually  died,  it  is 
said,  of  mere  home-^sickness  ?" 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  one 
night,  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  at 
Venice,  the  manager  of  the  Opera,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  English  gentlemen  there, 
ordered  the  band  to  play  an  English  ballad 
tune.  It  happened  to  be  a  popular  air, 
which  was  played  or  sang  in  ever^  street  at 
the  time  of  their  leaving  London ;  and  by 
recalling  to  mind  that  metropolis,  with  all  its 
connexions  and  endearing  circumstances, 
brought  tears  into  the  artist's  eyes,  as  well 
as  into  those  of  his  countrymen  who  were 
present.  In  all  this  the  spell  lies  simply  in 
an  old  song,  hallowed  by  memory  and  asso- 
ciation. 

Religion,  also,  has  her  old  songs — the 
Canticles,  that  ''song  of  songs"— as  the 
name  so  sweetly  signifies  "  the  most  beau- 
tiful song  !"  And  more  ancient  still,  when 
Moses  sang  at  the  head  of  the  tribes,  after 
the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Miriam's  Song.  The  Songs  of  David,  the 
Song  of  the  Angels,  the  Songs  of  Zion,  be- 
gan on  earth,  and  perfected  in  Heaven.  A 
theme  full  of  holy  and  beautiful  thoughts 
and  imaginings — hauntings  of  a  glorious  im- 
mortality, but  all  too  sacred  for  our  present 
paper.  Hymns  are  a  kind  of  spiritual  song, 
the  influence  of  which  are  perhaps  more 
lasting  than  any  other  kind  of  uninspired 
melody.  We  learn  them  in  childhood,  and 
in  old  age  its  memory  comes  back  to  gladden 
and  to  bless  us.  We  lisp  them  at  a  mother's 
knee,  and  murmur  them  on  a  dying- bed.  A 
hymn  is  often  among  the  la^t  th:ngs  retained 
by  the  fading  memory — the  last  sound  upon 
the  tremblins  lips  ; — like  ''  Much-afraid," 
in  the  ,"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  we  pass 
through  the  river  singing. 

It  is  astonishing  the  pertinacity  with 
which  old  songs  linger  in  the  heart,  long 
aQ;er  things  that  seemed  of  far  more  import- 
ance have  been  forgotten.    The  aged  man, 


looking  dimly  back  upon  childhood's  hard- 
ly-acquired love,  remembers  little  else  save 
its  songs.  We  can  well  recollect  such  an 
one,  who  for  many  years  filled  the  profes- 
sor's chair  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  justly 
celebrated  as  the  first  classical  scholar  of 
his  day.  But  all  these  things  have  passed 
from  him  now  like  a  dream.  It  is  'sad  to 
mark  the  wreck  of  that  glorious  intellect — 
the  wandering  mind — the  failing  memory— 
and  yet  he  can  sing  ''  Aold  Robin  6r  «y" 
throughout,  from  beginning  to  end,  without 
missing  a  word,  and  with  evident  apprecia- 
tion of  its  sweet  and  quiet  pathos. 

And  now  we  hasten  to  conclude  a  paper 
over  which  a  few  may  smile,  while  the  many 
will  bear  witness  by  their  tears  to  its  deep 
truth — and  it  may  be,  even  the  very  scep- 
tics become  followers  of  our  simple  creed  ; 
when  the  songs,  warbled  night/after  night  to 
gladden  the  cheerful  fireside,  around  which 
cluster  a  loving  band  of  undivided  hearts, 
shall  be  all  that  is  left  to  remind  them  of 
past  happiness — when  the  mother's  favorite 
song  shall  be  sung,  and  the  mother  not 
there  to  listen — the  song  of  the  once  beloved, 
now  changed  or  dead — the  cradle-song,  and 
the  little  one  in  Heaven — the  song  of  joy 
that  serves  only  to  set  ua-  weeping — the 
song  that  marks  an  anniversary  in  young 
lives,'  turning  our  tears  into  laughter,  and 
our  laughter  into  tears,  recalling  scenes, 
events,  fair  faces,  gentle  tones,  hopes,  fears, 
and  memories,  mysteriously  linked  and  as- 
sociated with  old  songs. 

In  the  early  stages  4)f  life  we  can  have 
but  few  anniversaries.  Time  is  unmarked 
by  memory  and  full  of  hope.  Gradually, 
however,  there  arises  a  calendar  in  our  in- 
dividual history,  made  up  of  such  strange 
hieroglyphics  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to 
any  but  ourselves.  Bright  days  and  hours 
never  to  be  forgotten  are  signified  only  by  a 
flower  or  a  song.  An  old  tune,  registered 
long  since  in  that  fairy  almanac,  brings 
along  with  it  a  crowd  of  recollections  that 
have  not  visited  our  minds  for  years,  and 
seemed  to  have  gone  away  for  ever — dim 
shapes  familiar  to  the  memory,  forgotten 
and  remembered  again  like  the  fragments 
of  a  dream.  ^'  Once  more  we  walk  the 
great  city  of  the' past,"  so  vividly  described 
by  Professor  Longfellow — ^"  with  its  »lent 
marble  streets,  and  moss-grown  walls,  and 
spires  uprising  with  a  wave-like  flickering 
motion  ; — and  here,  amid  the  mournful 
sound  of  funeral  bells,  sweet  and  sorrow- 
ful voices  that  keep  continually  singing, 
*■  O,  forget  us  not !  O,  forget  us  not! '  " 
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Happy,  for  the  most  part^  are  those  fa- 
nilies  where  Aoide  holds  a  plaee  among 
their  household  deities,  and  has  an  altar  on 
the  domestic  hearth.  It  is  to  he  regretted 
that  mnsio  apd  singing,  especially  the  latter, 
should  he  so  little  cmtivated  in  the  homes 
of  onr  English  poor,  where  it  conld  scarcely 
fail  to  shed  a  gentle  and  hnmanizing  influ- 
ence, besides  forming  a  fresh  link  to  bind 
its  inmates  together.  Attention  has,  how- 
ever, been  already  drawn  to  this  subject, 
and  Harmony  now  forms  a  prominent 
branch  of  education  in  most  of  our  princi- 
pal schools.  Throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  Continent,  the  cultivation  of  music 
and  singing  prevails  more  or  less  among  all 
classes,  and  is  a  source  of  pure  delight  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich.  And  also 
in  Bohemia,  and  other  districts  of  Germa- 
nyi  Professor  Robson  mentions,  that  he  has 
frequently  heard  pleasant  vocal  music  even 
among  the  Russian  boors. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  advocates  sing- 
ing on  a  fresh  ground  from  any  we 
have  yet  touched  upon,  considering  it  as  a 
powerful  corrective  of  the  too  common  ten- 
dency to  pulmonic  complaints ;  and  records 
his  entire  conviction,  that  the  true  cause 
why  the  Germans  are  seldom  afflicted  with 
consumption  is  the  strength  which  their 
lungs  acquire  by  being  constantly  exercised 
in  vocal  music.  He  considers  no  education 
complete  in  which  singing  is  not  included  ; 
lesrned  not  as  an  accomplishment,  but  a 


sweet  and  untiring  source  of  enjoyment  for 
ourselves  and  others;  and  thus  lessening 
the  temptation  to  wander  out  of  the  charmed 
circle  of  home  in  search  of  amusement  or 
pleasure.! 

The  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  present  age, 
so  far  from  destroying,,  as  some  murmurera 
assert,  keeps  guard  over  the  Beautiful !  not 
as  a  thing  apart,  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
'  few,  but  a  feeling  and  an  influence  to  be 
shed  abroad  among  the  common  things  of 
every-day  life,  to  ^adden  and  to  bless  the 
many.  Nothing  can  be  too  highly  prised 
which  tends  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  domestic  love  and  sympathy.  The 
spirits  of  that  lamp,  whose  gentle  ladianoe 
makes  our  happiness  here  below,  are  many; 
but  Aoide  is  the  blithest  and  busiest  of 
them  all !  Her  sweet  voice  lures  back  the 
wanderer,  and  cheers  the  weary  exile  with 
visions  of  his  lost  home.  A  welcome  guest 
in  palace  or  bower;  or  sitting  with  the 
home-loving,  by  the  quit  hearth,  making 
the  long  hours  pass  pleasantly  away — she 
hushes  to  sleep  the  cradled  diild — makes 
melody  for  the  young-^and  soothes  the 
aged  with  a  world  of  bygone  memories. 
While  enjoying  the  present  she  forgets  not 
to  lay  up  a  precious  store  of  sweet  thoughts 
for  the  future;  and,  like  an  enchantress 
as  she  is,  weaves  many  a  tuneful  spell, 
which  winds  itself  irresistibly  about  the 
heart  for  evermore  !  A  blessing  on  Aoide ! 
A  blessing  upon  Old  Songs ! 
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Having,  unluckily  for  ourselves,  omitted 
to  review  the  second  series  of  this  work  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  we  now  find  four 
bulky  volumes  all  at  once  on  our  table ;  and 
how  to  deal  with  such  a  mass  of  matter, 
comprehending  in  fact  not  only  the  biogra- 
phy of  a  dozen  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Englishmen,  but  a  historical  review  of  our 
jurisprudence  and  our  politics  from  the  Re- 
volution of  1688  to  that  of  1832,  we  must 
confess  is  puzzling.  To  do  justice  to  four 
such  volumes  in  one  of  our  articles  is  evi- 
dently impossible.     We  must  throw  aside 


any  notion  of  examining  even  one  of  these 
Lives  in  a  regular  manner ;  we  must  also, 
we  think,  make  up  our  mind  to  dwell  with 
comparative  brevity  oh  the  greatest  names, 
because,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
world  had  already  been  in  possession  of  com- 
paratively satisfactory  statements  in  connec- 
tion with  them;  and  finally,  not  doubting 
that  the  whole  work  is  to  maintain  a  per- 
manent place,  we  suppose  there  will  be  no 
harm  if  we  endeavor  at  present  to  select 
points  and  passages  likely  to  be  particularly 
interesting  to  our  own  contemporaries,  as 
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bringiDg  before  them  the  views  of  the  author 
in  respect  to  recent  occurrences  and  ques- 
tions still  undetermined.  This  is  the  per- 
formance of  an  ex-Chancellor,  who  now 
holds  a  Cabinet  office ;  and  obiter  dicia — 
although  presented  not  unfrequently  in  a 
light  colloquial  form,  occasionally  perhaps 
even  in  a  somewhat  over-jocular  familiarity 
of  phrase — ^may  be  hardly  less  deserving  of 
consideration  than  his  lordship^s  most  elabo- 
rate specimen  of  biographical  narrative,  le- 
gal criticism,  or  political  disquisition. 

There  is  indeed  one  feature  which  must 
attract  everybody's  notice,  and  may  be  smil- 
ed at  by  many — ^the  perpetual  recurrence, 
we  mean,  of  foot-notes  in  which  the  noble 
and  learned  author's  own  personal  history 
is  expressly  quoted  or  alluded  to.  We  too, 
it  must  be  owned,  have  now  and  then  snrdl- 
ed  :  and  Lord  Campbell  will  readily  pardon 
us  when  he  finds  (as  he  will  do  on  exami- 
nation) that  such  ebullitions  often  occur  at 
the  bottom  of  the  very  page  in  which  he 
has  been  rebuking  the  egotism  or  some 
kindred  weakness  of  an  ex-Chancellor  long 
since  hearsed  in  marble*  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  several  of  these  references  to 
his  own  experience  are  valuable  to  the  his- 
tory of  manners  in  his  profession^-and  others 
are  honorable  to  him  as  unaffected  effiisions 
of  warm  feelino:  towards  old  friends  of  ob- 
scurer  days — ^we  must  say  that  we,  as  mere 
critics,  are  well  pleased  to  have  the  evidence 
which  this  prevailing  indulgence  affords  of 
its  being  ever  in  his  mind  who  it  is  that  is 
addressing  the  public,  whether  in  solemn 
text  or  sportive  or  pensive  annotation.  He 
never,  it  is  clear,  forgets  either  his  own  past 
or  his  own  present,  or  is  unmindful  of  what 
things  may  be  in  store  for  him.  He  never 
dallies  with  the  business  of  the  Law  or  the 
State;  if  he  cracks  a  jest  in  his  robcde- 
ckanibrej  the  ermine  at  least  hangs  within 
view ;  we  are  never  tempted  to  listen  as  if 
he  were  amusing  himself  with  a  pococuran/e 
speculation  of  human  affairs,  contemplating 
the  working  world  like  some  placid  sophist 
of  ancient  (or  modern)  Athens  from  a  bas- 
ket in  the  clouds. 

It  follows  that  Lord  Campbell  is  always 
before  his  reader  in  the  avowed  character 
and  attitude  of  a  Whior ;  and  this  is  by  no 
means  a  disagreeable  circumstance.  We 
entirt*ly  acquit  him  now,  as  we  did  when 
dealing  with  his  first  series,  of  any  design 
to  i^xalt  and  purify  one  dead  man  merely  be- 
cause he  was  a  Whig,  or  to  depress  or 
blacken  another  merely  because  he  was  a 
Tory.    There  are  few  historical  critics,  of 


whatever  political  sect,  that  stand  more  clear 
of  such  an  imputation.  But  the  party-pre- 
judice was  so  worked  into  him  long  years 
before  he  thought  of  chronicling  chancellors^ 
that  he  could  no  more  get  rid  of  it  now, 
even  if  he  were  aware  of  its  existence,  than 
he  could  of  his  veneration  for  John  Knox 
or  his  pride  in  the  Macallammore.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  man — and  he  is  probably  as  un- 
conscious of  its  operation  on  his  judgment 
as  he  is  of  the  machinery  that  circulates  his 
blood.  Every  reader  before*  he  has  gone 
through  half  a  dozen  pages  perceives  this ; 
it  is  not  like  a  mark  distinguishable  here 
and  there  at  the  turning  of  a  fold,  but  a 
thread  interwoven  throughout  the  whole 
web ; — therefore  we  all  know  how  the  case 
stands,  and  there  is  no  more  chance  of  our 
being  deceived  than  there  had  been  intention 
to  deceive  us. 

There  is  another  thread,  a  'finer  and  less 
obtrusive  one,  and  which  uccurs  less  regu 
larly — ^yet  wo  think  it  may  be  so  often  trac- 
ed, especially  as  we  reach  modern  dates,* 
that  it  deserves  mention.  Lord  Campbell 
tells,  and  we  believe  quite  truly,  that  David, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  brother  to  Lord  Erskine, 
regarded  the  Lords  of  Buchan  from  the  be- 
ginning of  ihe'ii^  peerage,  as  constituting  a 
sort  of  corporation,  or  rather  as  a  real  un- 
dying essence  per  se,  insomuch  that  he,  the 
then  visible  and  tangible  Peer,  not  only  re- 
presented in  an  l^raldic sense,  but  continued, 
carried  on,  and  embodied,  as  a  humstn  crea-  ,. 
ture,  the  very  physical  and  intellectual  being 
of  the  antecedent  Earls  of  Buchan  one  and 
all — to  this  literal  extent,  that  .he  had  no 
more  hesitation  in  talking  about  what  <  I ' 
dared  or  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  than  about  what  '  I '  spouted  or 
scribbled  in  glorification  of  General  Wash- 
ington. That  old  gentleman  seems  to  have 
been  a  caricature  of  every  harmless  eccen- 
tricity ;  but  in  this  particular  he  perhaps 
merely  exhibited  in  magnified  and  monstrous 
development  a  sort  of  feeling  that  pervades 
every  body  of  hereditary  nobility ;  and  it  is 
of  trite  observation  how  soon  all  the  habi- 
tual feelings  of  such  a  class  are  imbibed  by 
those  who  once  find  tbemselves  admitted 
within  its  pale.  We  think  we  perceive  its 
influence  in  Lord  Campbell's  book.  He 
seems  to  have  before  his  eyes  either  a  sus- 
picion that  the  present  heir  will  consider 
himself  as  to  a  certain  extent  damaged  by 
any  aspersion  that  may  be  thrown  upon  his 
remotest  ancestor — or  that  other  living  men, 
peers  or  commoners,  will  be  apt  to  take 
some  such  view  of  the  matter.    He  writes 
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now  and  then  of  a  doabifal  character,  who 
has  been  dust  and  ashes  for  a  hundred  years, 
with  the  same  cautious  politeness  as  if  he 
were  to  flank  or  face  himself  in  the  flesh  the 
next  time  he  goes  down  to  help  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  with  the  appeals.  For  the  efiect  is 
occasionally  as  observable  when  the  actual 
wearer  of  the  coronet  is  a  political  heretic, 
as  we  may  naturally  expect  when  he  hap- 
pens to  hare  been  nurtured  among  or  adopt- 
ed by  the  orthodox.  Lord  Campbell  could 
not  indeed  help  feeling  himself  involved  in 
additional  difficulty  in  cases  (and  these  were 
not  few)  where  Tory  families  had  at  his  re- 
quest intrusted  him  with  the  private  diaries 
and  correspondence  of  their  ancestors — in 
all  likelihood  but  slightly  pre- examined. 
Such  courtesy  and  confidence  could  not  but 
bring  fresh  embarrassment  to  a  position  al- 
ready sufficieatly  complicated. 

Some  notion  of  the  delicacy  of  his  task 
may  be  drawn  from  certain  statistics  of  the 
postscript  to  vol.  VII.  The  first  '  law  lord' 
'ever  created  was  iS>cro/)e,  under  Richard  II., 
but  his  peerage  is  in  abeyance.  Probably 
other  Cancel  I  ari  an  peerages  are  also  in 
abeyance,  and  very  many  are  extinct.  Yei 
he  enumerates  seventeen  peers,  bis  contem- 
poraries, who  are  descended  in  the  direct 
male  line  from  Chancellors  of  England — 
namely,  two  Marquises,  Winchester  and 
Camden  ;  two  Barons,  Monlfort  and  £r- 
skine  ;  and  no  less  than  thirteen  Earls,  viz., 
Fortescue,  Bradford,  Coventry,  Shaftesbury, 
Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  Guilford,  Cow- 
per,  Macclesfield,  Lovelace,  Hardwicke, 
Talbot,  Bathurst,  Eldon.  It  signifies  no- 
thins  that  some  of  these  houses  did  not  ac- 
tually  owe  their  nobility  to  the  Marble  Chair 
— as  Winchester,  Shaftesbury,  Bathurst : 
from  the  Chancellors  they  are  sprung, — m 
almost  all  the  cases  to  the  Woolsack  they 
owe  their  Inghest  titles — in  all  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  hereditary  wealth.  Several 
other  Chancellors  are  represented  in  the 
House  of  Lords  through  females  and  fresh 
creations  : — for  example,  Littleton,  Claren- 
don, Trevor,  Somers,  Thurlow,  Loughbo- 
rough. 

In  all,  the  Chancellors  and  Lords  Keepers, 
beginning  with  Augmendus  in  a.d.  605,  and 
ending  with  Lord  Eldon,  who  died  in  1B3S, 
are  in  number  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
Of  these  high  magistrates  only  one  appears 
to  have  come  to  a  violent  end  while  in  office, 
viz.,  Simon  de  Sudbury,  murdered  by  the 
mob  in  *  Wat  Tyler's  riots* — to  borrow  the 

fentle  phrase  of  an  ex-Attorney-General ; 
ut  More  and  several  others  were  beheaded 


after  resigning  the  Great  Seal.  During  the 
last  300  years  six  have  been  impeached — 
Wolsey,  Bacon,  Finch,  Clarendon,  Maccles- 
field, 'and  Somers — which  last  alone  was 
acquitted. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Edward  L  it  was 
nothing  uncommon  to  see  a  Chancellor  who 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  ;  but 
;since  then  they  have  all  been  born  subjects 
of  the  British  crown — and  only  one  of  them 
born  in  a  colony,  Lord  Lyndhnrst.  Oor 
author  says — 

*  When  the  English  and  Irish  bars  are  amal- 
gamated, as  they  are  soon  likely  to  6e,  Irishmen,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  often  be  Chancellors  of  Eng- 
land.' 

As  yet  the  rule  has  been,  as  in  London  ad- 
vertisement)^  for  house-maids,  *  no  Irish  need 
apply.*  But  we  need  not  say  that  already 
many  Englishmen  and  one  Scotchman  have 
held  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  and  three 
natives  of  Scotland  have  been  Chancellors 
of  England — Loughborough,  Erskine,  and 
Brougham  (this  la.st  being  however  the  sod 
of  an  Englishman).  Lord  Campbell  re- 
marks that  one  antique  dignitary  was  Chan- 
cellor of  England  and  Ireland  at  the  same 
time — but  this  precedent  is  not  likely  to  be 
followed.  He  further  reminds  us  that  '  an- 
other was  Chancellor  of  England  after  hav- 
ing been  Chancellor  of  Ireland'  (vol.  Vil., 
p.  723).     ' 

We  have  already  given  italics  to  one  of 
those  obiter  dicta  which  merit  attention.  It 
is  to  be  presumed,  then,  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  in  it  view  to  propose  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  English  and  Irish  bars.  This 
may  be  highly  desirable — but  we  hope 
Lords  Cottenham  and  Campbell  and  the  pre- 
sent much  respected  Irish  Chancellor  will 
see  that,  if  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  re- 
quires to  be  set  about  with  grave  delibera- 
tion. The  English  public,  without  dream- 
ing of  infallibility,  have  great  confidence  in 
the  Benchers  of  our  Inns  of  Court.  Will 
they  at  once  feel  disposed  to  n>gard  with 
equal  confidence  the  authorities  by  whom 
admission  to  the  Irish  bar  is  regulated  1  The 
amakamation  of  the  Common-law  Benches 
in  the  two  countries  would,  we  suppose, 
form  part  of  the  same  measure — and  per- 
haps the  most  important  part.  We  have 
often  of  late  years  heard  it  discussed  se- 
riously by  English  barristers — among  whom 
there  seems  to  be  great  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject;  but  we  believe  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  innovation  would  have 
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the  support  of  those  English  Judges  (not 
being  chiefs  of  courts)  who  at  this  moment 
rank  highest  in  public  estimation — as  well 
as  of  those  Irish  Judges  whose  advice  ought 
to  have  the  greatest  weight  with  the  consti- 
tutional authorities  of  The  United  JRngdom. 
We  have  no  apprehension  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  at  an  English  assizes 
would  be  crippled  by  the  introduction  of  an 
Irish  Jud^e,  and  we  share  with  our  betters 
a  strong  impression  that  the  presence  of  an 
English  Judge  in  an  Irish  court  would  pro- 
duce a  salutary  efiect  on  both  witnesses  and 
jurymen — and  would  bo  beneficial,  in  va- 
rious ways  besides,  to  the  Irish  magistrate 
associated  with  him. 

To  come  back  to  statistics.  Since  Lord 
Campbell  stooped  to  that  humble  depart- 
ment, we  think  he  might  as  well  have  pre- 
sented us  with  one  table  exhibiting  in  a 
summary  way  the  sort  of  pedigree  and  early 
education  of  the  holders  of  the  Great  Seal, 
since  the  time  when  it  came  to  be  exclu- 
sively held  by  laymen.  The  last  clerical  Lord 
Keeper  was  Bishop  Williams  (1621-1625)  ; 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply  the  blank 
as  to  the  subsequent  series : — 

Coventry — was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Judge  of  the 

Common  Pleas,  and  heir  to  a  handsome  fortaoe. 

0:d'ord, 
Finch — eon  of  an  eminent  barrister — one  of  an 

ancient  and  distinguished /amt2/e  de  la  robe.  No 

university  mentioned  either  here  or  in  Collins. 
latlleton — a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Chief 

Justice — son  of  a  Welsh  Jadge,  and  heir  to  a 

good  estate.     Oxford, 
Lant—oi  obscure-  origin — neither  pedigree  nor 

place  of  education  ascertained. 
Whitelotke — only  son  of  an  eminent  and  wealthy 

Judge  of  the  King's  Bench.     Oxford, 
Herbert — son  and  heir  of  a  country  ^endeman  of 

noble  descent.    English  University, 
Clarendon — son  and  heir  of  a  considerable  sqnire, 

and  nephew  of  a  Chief  Justice.     Oxford, 
Shaftetbury — bora  to  a  baronetcy  and  8,000/.  a- 

year — an  immense  fortune  two  centuries  ago ; 

an  E^rl  and  Cabniet  Minister  before  he  became 

Chancellor.     Oxford. 
Bridgeman — son  to  a  bishop,  and  heir  to  a  good 

fortune.    Cambridge, 
Nottingham — son  and  heir  of  an  eminent  and 

wealthy  barrister,  who  was  Recorder  of  London 

and  brother  to  Lord  Keeper  Finch.     Oxford. 
(?tM{^ord— second  son  of  the  heir  to  a  barony — 

but  began  the  werld  in  great  poverty,  and  in  his 

rise  to  the  Seal  owed  little  or  nothing  to  his 

birth.     Cambridge, 
Jeffrey» — younger  son  of  a  poor  Welsh  gentle- 
man, who  wished  to  bind  him  apprentice  to  a 

shopkeejier.     Ho  pvblic  school  nor  university, 
Maynard — eldest  son  of  a  considerable  squire. 

Oxford. 
Trevor — second  son  of  a  very  poor  Welsh  gentle> 


man,  but  nearly  related  to  Jeffreys.  No  pubHc 
school  nor  university, 

Somers — son  of  a  countiy  solicitor.  No  jfMu 
school  nor  university. 

Wright — son  of  an  obscure  clergyman.  Cam^ 
bridge. 

Cowper — heir  to  a  baronet  of  good  estate.  No 
public  school  nor  university, 

narcourt — ^heir  to  a  very  honorable  family,  but 
miserably  impoverishcKi  through  the  civil  wars. 
Oxford. 

Macdesfield — *  could  not  distinctly  teU  whether  be 
had  a  grandfather ;' — his  father  a  country  so«> 
licitor.     No  public  school  nor  university. 

King — ^son  of  a  provincial  shopkeeper.    Leyden, 

Talbot — eldest  son  of  a  bishop  of  noble  descent. 
Oxford. 

Hardwieke — '  son  of  a  small  attorney  at  Dover, 
of  respectable  character,  but  in  very  narrow  cir- 
cumstances.' Never  at  public  school  or  uni- 
versity, 

Northington — heir  to  a  genteel  family,  but  the 
estate  grievously  encumbere<l.     Oiford.     • 

Camden — His  father  was  a  Chief  Justice,  but  died 
poor  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age.  Cam- 
bridge, 

^Charles  Yorke,  the  second  son  of  the  great  IiOrd 
Hardwieke,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1723.  in  a  splendid  mansion  in  Great  Ormond- 
streeL  His  father,  then  Attoraey -General,  and 
making  a  larger  income  than  had  ever  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  an  English  barrister,  continued  near 
forty  years  afterwards  to  liH  the  highest  offices 
of  the  law,  accumulating  immense  wealth,  and 
able  to  make  a  splendid  provision  for  all  the 
members  of  his  family.  Yet  Charles,  even 
under  the  enervating  influence  of  a  sinecure  place 
which  was  conferred  upon  him, — from  a  noble 
love  of  honorable  distinction,  exerted  himself 
as  strenuously  and  perseveringly  as  if,  being  the 
son  of  a  poor  Scotch  clergyman,  who  could  give 
him  nothing  beyond  a  good  education,  he  had 
depended  entirely  on  his  own  exertions  for  his 
bread,  and  for  his  position  in  the  world.' — ^vol. 
v.,  p.  367.     Cambridge, 

Bathurst — second  son  of  an  eminent  politician, 
created  an  Earl,  whose  coronet  eventually  de- 
scended to  him  long  after  he  had  won  for  him- 
self the  Barony  of  Apsley.     Oxford. 

Ihurlow — son  and  mndson  of  country  cleigy- 
men;  could  carry  his  descent  no  higher — used 
to  say  among  fine  people  that  he  Mlievcd  the 
founder  of  the  family  was  a  carter.  Gom- 
bridre, 

Loughoorough — son  of  a  b'cotch  judge,  and  heir  to 
a  small  estate.    Edinburgh, 

fErskine — third  son  of  a  very  poor  Scotch  Earl; 
entered  at  Cambridge  in  his  twenty-sixth  year ; 
may  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  self-educated. 

Eldon — ^younger  son  of  a  provincial  tradesman. 
Oxford. 

We  have  enumerated  thirty  Chancellors 
or  Lord  Keepers  :  of  these,  nineteen  (pro- 
bably Finch  also* — making  twenty)  had  re- 

*  Anthony  S  Wood  somewhere  remarks  that  it 
( is  not  easy  to  tiace  the  Oxonian  Finches,  so  many 
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ceived  what  we  call  a  regular  gentleraao^s 
education  at  an  English  university,  most  of 
them  having  also  been  at  great  English 
schools  ;  one  bad  every  advantage  of  instruc- 
tion at  Edinburgh  in<he  brightest  days  of  that 
'university ;  another  spent  some  time  at  a 
Dutch  university ;  a  third  was  never  matricu- 
lated at  any  university  until  he  had  reached 
the  maturity  of  manhood — had  a  wife  and 
children — and  had  been  successively  an  ot&- 
eer  in  the  navy  and  the  army ;  nine  (perhaps 
ten)  had  never  been  at  any  public  school  or 
university  whatever — and  among  these  we 
find  the  splendid  names  of  Somersj  Cowper^ 
Macclesfield,  and  Hardwicke.  The  Oxford 
men  are  twelve ;  of  one  Lord  Campbell 
does  not  distinguish  the  university ;  Cam- 
bridge claims  only  s:z ;  but  the  balance  of 
late  years  leans  to  her  side  as  to  all  the  ho- 
noi^  of  the  Law.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
our  series  only  one  rose  from  obscurity  to 
the  Great  Seal — and  the  honorable  but 
unfortunate  Lane  has,  after  all,  but  a  sha- 
dowy claim  to  a  place  in  the  list ;  he  never 
ascended  the  marble  chair — never  tasted 
the  sweets  of  its  emolument.  In  the  later 
period  success,  where  there  had  not  been 
the  early  pressure  of  the  res  angusta  doad, 
is  a  very  rare  exception  to  the  rule.  Since 
the  Revolution  we  can  hardly  place  any  in 
this  category  except  Talbot  and  Charles 
Yorke — which  last  not  only  labored  in  spite 
of  wealth,  but  achieved  greatness  of  his 
own  in  spite  of  the  dangerous  splendor  of 
his  father's  still  unrivalled  fame.  Cowper 
is  but  a  primd  facie  exception.  Of  our 
thirty  Chancellors  eight  belonged  to  fami- 
lies previously  distinguished  in  the  English 
law; — five  were  Judges'  sons — but  only 
two  of  these  are  since  the  Revolution — 
Yorke  and  Camden.  The  Scotch  Law  and 
Bench  send  one — Loughborough.  The  Seal 
has  been  held  since  the  same  date  by  two 
sons  of  country  parsons — Wright  and  Thwr^ 
low — who  could  give  them  nothing  but 
their  education,  and  pinched  themselves 
blue  to  give  them  that;  by  two  sons  of 
country  tradesmen — King  and  Eldon  ;  and 
by  three  sons  of  country  attorneys — Somers 
— Macclesfield — Hardwicke,  There  can  be 
no  offence  in  adding  the  chancellors  subse- 
quent to  Lord  Eldon — not  one  of  whose 
epitaphs,  we  are  sure,  Lord  Campbell 
wbhes  to  write  : — 

of  that  family  had  belonged  to  his  Alma  Mater. 
The  onlv  considerable  defect  in  Dr.  Blisses  edition 
of  the  Athenas  is  the  want  of  a  good  general  index. 
8uch  an  index,  embracing  both  his  volumes  and 
those  of  Gotch,  would  be  a  very  acceptable  present 
to  tha  ttiident  of  litoraiy  anti%uitiM. 


LyndhuTst.—Son  of  a  celebiated  Royal  Acade- 
mician . — Cambridge. 

Brougham. — Representative  of  a  very  ancient 
and  honorable  fannily^  bat  inheriting  a  dimi- 
nished estate. — Edinburgh. 

Cottenham. — Second  son  of  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, who  rose  to  a  baronetcy,  of  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  is  now  heir-presumptive.— 
Cambridge. 

Of  the  whole  167  Chancellors  on  record 
the  great  majority  were  themselves  bishops. 
Since  the  last  Bishop  held  the  seals  they 
have  been  in  the  hands  of'two  bishops'  sons 
(Bridgeman ^nd  Talboi)y  so  that,  in  all,  the 
Church,*  during  the  reigns  sulraequent  to 
James  L,  has  sent  four  to  the  Marble  Chair. 
Physic  appears  to  have  supplied  but  one, 
and  Art — we  mean  the  artistical  profession 
— no  more. 

Of  the  thirty  since  Bishop  Williams,  one 
was  already  a  peer — Shaftesbury :  four  were 
honorables,  of  whom  two  ultimately  inhe^ 
rited  peerages  : — Guildford — Yorke — Ba^ 
thursl — Erskine.  Two  inherited  baronet- 
cies— Shaftesbury  and  Cowper.  We  need 
hardly  remind  anybody  that  the  two 
highest  ranks  in  the  peerage  cannot  imme- 
diately produce  Chancellors.  The  bar  is 
not  considered  a  Held  for  the  son  of  a  duke 
or  marquis — and  they  are  in  like  manner 
excluded  from  the  most  lucrative  of  all  the 
learned  professions.  Medicine-— circumstan- 
ces over  which  we  understand  some  Lord 
Johns  and  Lord  Charleses  have  occasionally, 
in  recent  pinching  times,  been  heard  to 
grumble.  In  Physic  a  graceful  Lord  Char- 
les (with  'a  sweet  bed-side  manner')  might 
be  very  formidable;  and  by  degrees  tlie 
awkwardness  of  the  fee  would  be  got  over. 
As  affairs  go,  it  is  somewhat  rash  for  an  earl 
to  get  himself  lifled  a  step.  How  lucky  for 
Erskine  that  he  was  not  Lord  Thomas! 
The  first  movement,  however,  should  be 
among  the  honorables.  How  long  will 
they  continue  to  think  that  it  is  anything 
but  ignoble  to  be  a  clerk  in  a  public  office, 
with  100/.  a-year  to  begin  with,  and  no 
great  chance  of  ever  rising  beyond  a  salary 
of  500/.,  or  some  petty  commissionership 
or  consulate  ; — ^but  that  their  blue  ichor 
(owing  its  hue  peradventure  to  some  bed  of 
city  tin)  would  be  contaminated  by  the  po- 
sition of  a  Halford  or  a  Brodie  1  The 
awful  difficulty  of  taking  the  fee  has  alreadj 
been  got  over  in  their  case.  A  patient^s 
guinea  could  be  no  worse  than  an  attorney's. 

Lord  Campbell  dwells  with  just  satisfac- 
tion on  the  high  station  in  public  esteera 
held  by  many  families  of  Cancellariaa  no- 
bility; and  he  has  oomplimeots  in  %boii- 
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dance  for  some  of  the  living  beads  of  such 
houses ;  but  in  bis  long  list  he  cannot  point 
to  more  than  four  Chancellors'  sons  who 
can  be  said  to  have  at  all  distinguished 
themselves.  Of  these  the  second  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  though  he  attained  considera- 
ble reputation  as  a  student  of  the  mathema- 
tics, and  will  always  be  remembered  for  the 
introduction  of  the  New  Style,  appears,  out 
of  his  diagrams,  to  have  been  a  dull  ordina- 
ry man ; — and  the  late  Earl  Bathurst,  a 
most  respectable  and  us^ul  minister,  never 
originated  any  great  measure,  nor  led  public 
i^inion  in  any  direction; — in  short,  the 
author  of  the  ^  Characteristics'  and  Charles 
Yorke  form  the  only  very  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  law.  Pope  includes 
several  names  of  the  class  ia  his  Dunciad, 
and  then  exclaims — 

« 

*  How  quick  ambition  hastes  to  ridicule ! 
The  sire  is  made  a  peer,  the  son  a  fool/ 

We  suspect  that  if  the  matter  were  scruti- 
nized, the  general  result  and  its  rare  excep- 
tions would  equally  tend  to  the  confirmation 
of  Napoleon's  opinion  that  men  commonly 
owe  their  intellectual  endowments  to  the 
mother  more  than  to  the  father.  Most  law- 
yers have  married  too  early  or  too  late  in 
life — a  mistress  for  passion  or  a  housekeep- 
er for  convenience.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in 
the  right  prime  of  eight-and-twenty,  made 
an  ambitious  and  politic  alliance,  though 
with  a  pretty  woman,  and  all  his  biogra- 
phers agree  that  she  was  a  woman  of  re- 
markable abilities.  *  Charles  Yorke,'  says 
our  author,  ^  was,  like  Lard  Bacon^  most 
fortunate  in  his  mother,'  and  though  he  was 
the  only  genius  among  her  sons,  the  least  of 
the  rest  would  have  been  a  star  in  any 
other  family. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  in  Eng- 
land is  that  genuine  fragment  of  the  old  Pa- 
lace of  Whitehall,  the  great  dining-room  at 
the  Treasury  in  Downing  Street — contain- 
ing portraits  of  Lord-Treasurers  and  First 
Lords,  now  a  very  extensive  series.  It  is  a 
pity  that  there  is  no  similar  series  at  the 
Foreign  Office — at  the  Admiralty — at  the 
Horse-Guards ; — but  if  the  Cancellarian 
line  from  More  to  Lyndhurst  were  exhibit- 
ed in  one  apartment,  what  a  splendid  pro- 
cession it  would  be — what  a  field  for  the 
phyliognomist !  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
they  have  been,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
men  of  very  extraordinary  talents — but  no 
rule,  perhaps,  admits  fewer  exceptions  than 
that  a  great  phifsiqfie  is  indispensable  for  a 
great  Uwyer.      Almost  all  of  these  have 


been  of  athletic  mould — ^not  a  few  of  them 
giants  in  body  as  well  as  mind — capable  of 
and  delighting  in  labor  that  would  have 
baffled  or  soon  killed  off  punier  aspirants — 
addicted  also  to  violent  bodily  exercise  of 
some  sort,  and  sustaining  the  eternal  tear 
and  wear  of  Herculean  energies  by  abun- 
dant provender  and  still  more  copious  pota- 
tions. They  have,  moreover,  been  comely 
children  of  Anak — worthy  to  have  been  mo- 
delled by  Roubilliac  or  Chantrey  and  paint- 
ed by  a  Velasquez  or  a  Grant.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  we  suppose,  was  the  only 
Chancellor  who  owed  his  dignity  to  his 
beauty ;  but  if  mere  beauty  had  been  the 
general  principle  for  selection,  not  a  few  be- 
sides him  might  have  left  their  effigies  for 
the  series  that  we  desiderate.  In  various 
styles,  but  true  specimens  of  the  noblest  of 
the  human  races,  were — without  we  be- 
lieve one  exception — all  the  most  illustrious 
of  our  Chancellors — EUesmere,  fiacon. 
Clarendon,  Somers,  Cowper,  Hardwicke, 
Eldon.  Not  less  se  several  of  the  seconds* 
ry  names  from  Harcourt  to  Erskine.  Even 
Jeffreys  must  have  been  a  fine-looking  man 
until  the  brandy  took  effect ;  and  we  may  say 
the  like  of  Northington,  whose  countenance 
stood  the  battery  longer,  as  he  adhered  to 
port — which  could  never  mar  the  Jove-like 
majesty  of  Thurlow's  visage,  nor  the  se- 
rene ivory  of  Eldon's  beautiful  lines.  We 
dwell  on  this  subject  in  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating Mr.  Finden  to  give  us  a  quarto  of 
illuBiratioM  for  our  now  completed  Biogra- 
phia  Cancellariana.  Every  window  sets 
forth  <  Loves  of  the  Poets,'  ^  Heroines  of 
Rogers,' '  Land  and  Lasses  of  Burns,'  ^  Beau- 
ties of  Moore,'  &c.,  &c.  Why  not  Beau* 
ties  of  Campbell,  with  cuts  of  the  Homes 
and  Haunts  of  the  Clavis  Regni  1* 

^  Les  hommes  et  les  nations,'  says  Bos- 
suet,  ^  ont  toujours  eu  des  qualit^s  propor- 
tionnelles  a  I'elevation  a  laquelle  lis  ^talent 
destines.  Qui  a  prevu  le  plus  loin,  qui  s'est 
le  plus  applique,  qui  a  dure  le  plus  long 

*  The  remains  of  the  most  illuatrioas  of  these 
Homes  and  Hkunts  would  not  overtax  an  artist's 
patience.  Small  bat  exquisitely  graceful  is  the 
existing  iratfment  of  the  old  Gorfaambury.  MThat 
a  pity  that  the  descendants  of  another  great  lawjrer 
should  have  treated  with  such  irreverence  the  fa- 
vorite creation  and  ever-memorable  retreat  of 
Bacon— clearing  awa^  as  eyesores  and  abomina- 
tions all  vestiges  of  lus  evergreen  labyrinths  and 
trim  gardens  and  stately  sculptured  terraces — leav- 
ing but  one  crumbling  wall  of  a  palace  that  might 
have  lasted  as  long  as  Hatfield  or  Hardwick — and 
substituting,  among  the  shrubberies  of  a  modern 
citizen,  within  a  stone's-thiow  of  the  sad  wilfal 
ruin,  a  square,  squat,  comlbrtablo  tenement  like  a 
woolsack  with  wtadowt  1 
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temps  dans  les  grands  travaux,  a  la  fin  a  eu 
I'avantage.'  To  this  there  have  been  few 
exceptions  anywhere,  and  nowhere  fewer 
than  in  the  law  of  England. 

As  might  be  expected,  and  as  all  must 
be  plea^d  to  see  established,  he  who  is 
to  reach  the  Marble  Chair  must,  as  the 
general  rule,  think  of  little  but  the  law  until 
eminence  in  his  profession  naturally  invites 
or  forces  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tics. There  are,  however,  several  examples 
of  men  attaining  the  summit  of  legal  ambi- 
tion, although  they  had  not  settled  them- 
selves to  legal  study  until  after  passing 
through  a  considerable  period  of  dissipation ; 
while  others  had  given  the  vigor  of  early 
manhood  to  occupations  more  worthy,  but 
still  alien  fropn  the  proper  training  .for  the 
woolsack. 

Somers,  though  in  boyhood  noted  among 
thtB  friends  of  his  domestic  circle  as  an  in- 
tellectual prodigy,  did  nothing  to  distinguish 
himself  at  school,  nor  while  a  young  under- 
graduate at  Oxford,  and  even  after  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  he  was  thought  of  merely 
as  a  lively  agreeable  Templar — the  boon  com- 
panion of  profligates  of  rank  much  above  his 
own,  loose  enough  in  his  personal  morals,  and 
with  little  of  fixed  principle  of  any  sort  about 
him,  excepting  the  hereditary  Whiggery. 
Suddenly,  from  some  cause  left  in  the  dark 
— but  most  probably  either  a  disaster  at  the 
gaming-table  or  a  rebufiT  in  love — he  seems 
to  have  awakened  as  from  a  dream,  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  perceived  that  the  sun  was 
high  in  heaven  and  he  yet  a  waster  of  the 
light.  At  four-and-twenty  the  barrister 
quitted  the  Temple — broke  off  at  one  plunge 
from  all  the  entanglements  of  his  London 
society — went  back  to  his  college,  and  there 
voluntarily  submitted  himself  to  a  regular 
course  of  study — a  solitary  man,  with  no 
company  but  his  books  and  his  old  tutor. 
It  was  thus  and  then  that  he  made  himself 
the  ripe  scholar — it  was  thus  also  that  he 
made  himself  the  great  civilian — ^the  uni- 
versal jurisconsult  When  after  the  lapse 
of  three  or  four  years  he  re- appeared  in 
town,  he  was  seen  to  be  another  man :  his 
father  being  a  very  prosperous  solicitor  at 
Worcester,  he  could  not,  now  that  he  de- 
sired it,  be  long  without  some  opportunity 
of  showing  what  was  in  him  ;  a  few  appear- 
ances were  sufficient  to  fix  him  in  plentiful 
practice  ;  and  although  Lord  Campbell  ob- 
serves {obiter  again)  that  '  the  aristocratic 
Whigs  have  ever  been  slow  to  associate 
with  themselves  in  high  office  any  one  who 
cannot  boast  of  distinguished  birth'  (IV., 


p.  98) — every  subsequent  step^— with  the 
woolsack  and  earldom  at  the  close — may  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  aurpasstng 
strength  of  his  fiiculties,  his  unwearied  dili* 
gence  and  honorable  bearing  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  sharp  adroitness  of  his 
political  movements — all  on  the  winning 
side. 

Peter  King,  a  grocer's  son,  and  sent  about 
the  streets  of  Exeter,  as  soon  as  he  coald 
walk,  with  parcels  of  tea  and  sugar,  was 
nevertheless  a  bookworm  by  nature — (his 
mother  was  Locke's  sister)— and  his  parents 
at  last  gratified  his  inclinations  by  sending 
him  to  Leyden ;  but  though  he  pursued  his 
studies  there  with  laudable  ardor,  there 
from  the  direction  they  took, 


seems. 


DO 


reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  ihat  his  views 
were  fixed  on  the  pulpit.  He  came  back 
to  England  well  seen  in  Hebrew  and  Di- 
vinity, and  first  made  himself  heard  of  by  a 
ponderous  treatise  on  the  Primitive  Church. 
But  as  his  Dutch  education  had  confirmed 
him  in  the  Presbyterian  tenets  of  his  family, 
and  those  tenets  were  manfully  upheld  in 
his  Treatise — ^as  soon  as  Charles  II.  had 
settled  himself  on  the  throne,  it  was  clear 
that  Peter  King,  if  he  took  to  the  sacred 
office,  must  do  so  as  a  Dissenter — a  line 
which  offered  nb  chance  of  wealth  or  dis- 
tinction such  as  this  ^ious  predestinariaa 
had  always  steadily  aspired  to.  He  there- 
fore, by  Locke's  advice,  tried  Physic ;  but 
that  study,  in  whatever  way  he  set  about  it, 
did  not  please  him ;  so  at  the  age  of  thirty 
he  was  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  the  Law  ; 
and  poring  on  in  this  new  line  with  the  un- 
flinching assiduity  of  a  Dutch  commentator, 
his  character  as  a  profound  black-letter  jurist 
was  by  and  bye  established.  His  Dissenting 
friends  could  help  him  in  the  Western  Cir- 
cuit, and  he  acquired  good  employment  in 
Westminster  Hall  too.  Ten  years  after  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  we  see  him  Sir  Peter, 
Recorder  of  London,  and  one  of  the  leading 
Whig  counsel  in  the  prosecution  of  Sacheve- 
rell.     The  rest  followed  very  naturally. 

Parker's  early  story  is  as  striking.  The 
son  of  a  country  attorney,  he  became  an 
attorney  at  Derby  himself,  and  so  throve  in 
his  calling,  that  in  no  long  time  he  had  laid 
by  as  much  money  as  he  thought  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  him  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  And  then  he  determined  to 
set  all  upon  a  cast ;  he  gave  up  his  business 
— entered  himself  at  an  inn  of  court — 
labored  in  the  higher  branches  of  legal 
study  most  earnestly — and  being  at  last 
called,  and  of  coarse  befriended   by  old 
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friends  among  the  solicitors,  his  progress 
was  rapid.     Within  thirteen  years  he  was 
Recorder  of  Derby  and  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Derby,  and  of  sach  eminence  that 
the   Hoase  ^appointed   ^  the  silver-tongued 
Parker'  one  of  the  managers  in  the  Sache- 
Terell    impeachment: — in    which    worthy 
concern  he  acquitted  himself  with  higher 
applause  than  either  Eyre  or  Jekyll  or 
King ;  so  much  so  that  within  the  month — 
even  before  the  judgment  on  Dr.  Sache- 
▼erell  wa^    pronounced — ^he    became    per 
Molitm    Chief-Justice    of    England.     Six 
years  later  he  became  Lord  Macclesfield — 
and  after  two  years  more  he  was  promoted, 
most  unfortunately  for  himself,  from  the 
King's  Bench  to  the  Marble  Chair.   Though 
by  no  means  the  only  attorney's  son  among 
the  Chancellors,  he  is  the  only  one  who  had 
himself   been  an   attorney.     Indeed  Lord 
Campbell  observes  that,  though  there  have 
been  a  few  *•  spl^did  exceptions,'  the  failure 
of  attorneys  turned  barristers  is  matter  of 
proverb— the  danger  being,  as  he  says, '  that 
a  man  who  begins  with  the  less  liberal  de- 
partment of  forensic  procedure,  may  not  be 
able  to  enlarge  his  mind  so  as  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  good  advocate,  and  that  when 
pleading  before  ^  special  jury  or  at  the  bar 
of  the   House  of  Lords,    he    may  dwell 
earnestly  on  small  and  worthless  points.' 
We  are  always  glad  to  hear  our  author's 
practical  remark^-a  most  keen  observer  of 
this  world's  doings  he  has  ever  been  ;  and 
our  readers  will  thank  us  for  quoting  also 
his  speculations  on  the  grand  step  of  Parker 
in  abandoning  his  business,  *  which  in  extent 
and    respectability   equalled    that    c^  any 
attorney  in  Derbyshire:' — 

•  We  may  imagine  ihat,  when  the  assizes  came 
round,  he  was  at  first  straek  with  immense  awe 
at  beholding  the  Judges  in  their  scarlet  robes,  and 
could  Bcarcely  venture  to  speak  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Midland  circuit  on  delivering  them  briefs  in 
the  causes  which  he  had  entered  for  trial ;  that  his 
reverence  for  these  dignitaries  gradually  dwindled 
away ;  that  he  began  sometimes  to  think  he  him- 
self could  have  examined  witnesses  qaite  as  well 
as  the  barristers  employed  by^him,  and  even  by 
making  a  better  speech  to  the  jury  have  won  ver- 
dicts which  they  lost;  that  he  was  likewise  hurt 
by  the  distance  at  which  he  was  in  public  kept  by 
all  membcrsof  the  superior  grade  of  the  nrofession, 
tDkile  some  of  them  were  intensely  civil  to  him  in 
private;  that  he  thought  it  hard,  having  with 
great  labor  prepared  a  case  of  popular  expecta. 
tion  so  as  to  int^ure  victory,  another  should  run 
away  with  all  the  glory;  that  he  measured  him- 
self with  those  who  were  enjoying  high  reputa- 
tion as  advocateft  and  had  the  prospect  of  being 
elevated  to  the  bench ;  thai,  ^jossessing  the  self- 
fsspect  and  confidence  belonging  to  real  genins,  he 
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felt  himself  superior  to  them ;  and  that  be  sick- 
ened at  the  thought  of  spending  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  drawing  leases,  in  receiving  instructions 
from  country  bumpkins  to  bring  foolish  actions, 
in  preparing  briefs,  and  in  making  out  bills  of 
fees  and  disbursements  which  any  discontented 
client  mieht  tax  before  the  Maf^ter.  Whatever  his 
train  of  deling,  or  of  reasoning,  he  resolved  that 
he  would  quit  his  position.* — ^Vol.  IV.,  p.  504. 

Well  for  him  if,  quitting  the  position,  he 
could  also  have  quitted  all  the  habits  ;  and 
yet  we  agree  with  Lord  Campbell  in  think- 
ing that  Macclesfield  was  hardly  used  in  his 
impeachment.     He  had  not  originated  any 
improper  practice — he  had  only  gone  on  in 
the  line  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  acted  most  shabbily  in  abandoning 
him — Walpole,  whose  whole  government 
was  notoriously,  nay  avowedly,  carried  on 
by  means  of  bribes  and   corruption,  and 
whose  own  immense  accumulation  of  wealth 
during  his  tenure  of  office  has  never  to  this 
hour  been  in  any  shape  or  manner  explained. 
The  public  were  in  a  state  of  phrenzy  at  the 
explosion  of  the  South  Sea  bubble.     It  was 
undeniable  that  Masters-in-Chancery  had 
speculated  with  the  suitors'  funds.     In  the 
hope  of  the  opportunity  for  such  traffic  the 
price  hitherto  given  to  the  Chancellor  for  a 
Mastership  had  been  raised;  and  no  one 
would  believe  that  the  ci-devant  attorney 
had  not  been  quite  aware  of  the  reason  why 
his  own  commodity  came  to  fetch  a  higher 
sum  in  the  forensic  market.     The  Earl  of 
Macclesfield  therefore  was  to  be  the  scape- ' 
goat — and  he  literally  retreated  into  the 
wilderness.     He  never  again  was  visible  in 
the  upper  world — he  never  more  inhabited 
either  his  London  mansion  or  the  palace  he 
had  acquired  in  the  country — but  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  small  hired  house  in  one  of  the 
wildest  glens    of   his   native    Derbyshire. 
There  is  an  overawing  effect  in  real  shame 
and  confusion  of  face:— perhaps  no  circum- 
stance in  this  book  affects  the  reader  more 
powerfully  than  the  complete  humility  and 
darkness  of  this  most  energetic  man's  old 
age. 

Of  Parker's  early  refusal  of  an  o^r  of  the 
Great  Seal  from  the  Tories^  Lord  CampbeU 
says — 

'  He  is  much  landed  for  his  virtuous  self-denial, 
and  it  is  sarcastically  observed  that  '*  he  is  the 
first  Jawver  who  ever  refused  an  absolnte  offer  of 
the  Seals  from  a  conscientious  difference  of 
opinion."  I  am  very  sorry  to  detract  from  his 
merit;  but  in  the  first  place,  principle  not  con- 
sidered, he  would  have  acted  very  foolishly  to 
have  given  np  his  place  of  Chief  Justice,  which 
he  held  for  life,  in  exchange  for  an  office,  the 
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tenure  of  which  would  have  been  very  insecare ; 
for  till  after  Guiscard's  desperate  attempt,  Harley 
expected  almost  daily  to  be  turned  out; — and  at 
any  rate  such  a  sudden  change  to  the  High 
Church  part^  by  the  most  distinguished  manager 
of  the  late  impeachment,  would  have  reasonably 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  give  his  first 

Eiece  of  preferment  to  the  *'  Doctor,**  and  would 
ave  covered  him  with  such  infamy  that  he  must 
have  been  treated  contumdiously  by  his  colleagues^ 
and  kicked  out  by  them  whenever  they  wished  to  get 
rta»/Atm.*— lV,p.  614. 

— A  notable  excursnt — to  which  we  may  as 
well  append  what  our  author  says  of  Peter 
King's  not  ratting  to  the  Tories  on  his  first 
introduction  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Every  word  here  carries  double  : — 

'  The  Whig8»  whose  principles  he  approved  of, 
were  at  this  time  very  low.  Accord  inn;  to  a  very 
common  professional  course  followed  before  and 
Binee,— so  often  as  to  be  free  from  lasting  disgrace, 
— 4he  ambitious  young  lawyer  should  have  rat- 
ted— asserting  that  his  old  frie|[»ds  had  changed 
their  principjes,  and  were  now  going  such  lengths 
as  he  could  not  consistently  support ; — but  through 
good  report  and  evil  report  he  steadily  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  ha|)- 
pened  in  his  instance  that  honesty  led  to  prosperi- 
ty, and  he  was  applauded ;  but  if  he  had  failed, 
he  would  have  Men  laughed  at,  and  he  would 
have  seen  succeeaful  renegades  enjoyinz  much 
more  of  genecal  consideration  than  himself.'— IV., 
p.  572. 

But  to  come  back  to  Parker— on  his  pro- 
motion to  the  Chancellorship  (1718)  we 
find  a  passage  which  will  interest  readers  of 
the  long  robe — 

'Notwithstanding  his  high  reputation,  the  old 
Equity  practitioners  grumblra  at  his  appointment, 
because  he  had  not  Been  trained  to  draw  bills  and 
answers,  and  had  never  rerntarly  practised  at  their 
bar.  Although  pocasionaTl^  be  bad  been  called  in 
to  assist  them  in  cases  of  importance,  his  regular 
routine  had  been  to  ride  the  Midland  Circuit,  and 
to  sit  first  in  the  Court  of  Qaeen*8  Bench,  and 
then  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  till  he  was 
made  a  Judge.  Never  having  been  Attorney  or 
/  Solicitor  General,  be  had  never,  even  for  a  single 
term,  transferred  himself  tg  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  consequence  was,  that  although  he  was  re- 
garded generally  as  a  **  dungeon  of  law,**  yet  by 
those  who  knew  little  beyond  the  technical  rules 
of  Chancery  pleading,  it  was  thought  he  never 
could  be  made  to  understand  them,  and,  therefore, 
that  he  was  quite  unfit  for  his  olfice.  He  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Equity  Judges  who 
ever  sat  in  the  Court;  .and  not  only  is  he  entitled 
to  the  equivocal  eompliment  that  none  of  his 
judgments  were  reversed,  but  his  authority  ujion 
all  points,  whether  of  a  practical  or  abstruse  .na- 
ture, 18  now  as  high  as  that  of  Nottingham, 
Somen,  or  Haidwicke.'— IV^  p.  623. 


Cowper,  already  mentioned  as  almost  a 
solitary  instance  of  a  Chancellor  born  to  a 
title,  may  also  be  quoted  among  those  who 
did  not  owe  their  rise  to  regular  professional 
devotion  ah  initio;  but  he  did  not  rise 
without  feeling  and  obeying  the  stern  spur 
of  an  empty  purse.  He  became  a  Templar 
at  eighteen,  but  without  any  notion  of 
making  the  law  his  business.  He  was  an 
exceedingly  dissolute,  gay  fellow,  and  sel- 
dom out  of  scrapes  with  women ;  he  fell 
in  with  some  black-letter  Templars,  vi^ho 
happened  to  be  also  pleasant  companions, 
and  from  them  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  the 
antiquities  and  curiositieb  uf  the  .British 
Themis ;  but  the  attention  he  gave  to  these 
things  was  by  fits  or  starts — ^he  was,  at  best, 
a  mere  legal  dilettante.  However,  he  at 
last  really  fell  in  love,  and  though  his  fami- 
ly opposed  him  strenuously,  he  would  marry 
the  young  lady  of  his  honest  choice.  He 
did  marry  her  in  spite  of  them  ;  but  his  fa- 
ther, the  Hertfordshire  baronet,  wa^  furioos 
and  inexorable.  No  supplies !  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  the  Jews,  or  else 
get  called  to  the  bar — mount  wig  and  gown 
in  serious  earnest — and  win  a  livelihood  like 
a  man.  He  escaped  the  Mosaic  temptation 
— perhaps  he  had  already  burnt  his  fingers ; 
and  with  talents,  manners,  spirit,  and  by- 
and-bye  learning  of  the  first  order,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  subsequent  splendor  of 
his  career. 

The  only  obstacle  he  had  to  overcome 
was  the  prevalence  of  a  rumor  which 
Swift  has  taken  good  care  to  immortalize  in 
verse  and  prose,  and  not  least  by  the  sobriauei 
of  Bigamy  Will ;  and  this.  Lord  Campoell 
admits,  he  could  hardly  have  got  over  bat 
for  the  potent  advocacy  of  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  '  who,  without  scandal, 
was  supposed  to  be  much  touched  with  the 
beauty  of  his  person  '  ^vol.  IV.,  p.  291). 
Voltaire,  also,  during  his  visit  here,  took  up 
the  story,  and  in  due  time  gave  it  currency 
throughout  Europe,  not  to  the  advantage  of 
our  national  reputation  for  morality  and  de- 
corum ;  for  in  the  Philosophical  Dictionary, 
under  the  word  Femme^  in  the  section  en* 
titled  '  De  la  Polygamic  permise  per  quel- 
ques  Papes  et  par  quelques  R^formateurs,* 
we  read  these  words :  '  II  est  public  en 
Angleterre,  et  on  voudroit  le  nier  en  vain, 
que  le  Chancelier  Cowfbr  ^pousa  deux 
femmes,  qui  vecurent  ensemble  dans  sa 
maison  avec  une  concorde  singuliire  qui  fit 
bonneur  a  tons  trois.  Plusieurs  carieux 
Ota  encore  le  petit  livre  que  ce  Chancelier 
composa  en  fiiveur  de  la  Polygamic.*    Nay, 
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Lord  Campbell  has  been  told  that  in  another 
passage  (which  however  he  has  not  found) 
the  Patriarch  of  Ferney  writes,  that  ^to 
keep  as  many  wives  as  one  pleases  is  among 
the    distinctive   privileges  of  the  English 
Chancellors,  whence  they  are  in  common 
parlance    called     Lord    Kwpttn?      Lord 
Campbell  entirely  rejects  this  imputation  on 
Cow  per,  though  he  repeats,  without  disturb- 
ance of  his  muscles,  the  perhaps  as  mar- 
velloas  story  of  another,  eminent    equity 
lawyer  of  that  age,  who  is  said  to  have  had 
two  wives  in  separate  parts  of  the  town, 
but  to  have  accurately  divided  his  night  be- 
tween them,  lamenting  to  the  one  uiat  his 
consultations  forced  him    to  stay  late  at 
chambers,  and  to  the  other  that  his  briefs 
summoned  him  to  the  Temple  by  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning.     His  lordship,  we  say,  re» 
jects,  not  only  the  ^  petit  livre  '  of  Voltaire's 
article,  but  the  legend  xn  ioto : — according 
to  him  Swift  did  not  merely  heighten  and 
circulate  the  charge — '  nothing  could  satisfy 
the  Dean's  malignity  but  a  sheer  invention.' 
AVith  great  submission,  Swift  was  too  con- 
summate a  master  in  malignity  for  that — he 
knew  better — ^it  is  the  exaggerated  and  em- 
bellished slander  that  both  hits  and  sticks. 
There  were  no  two  wives  in  the  case,  we 
-well  believe  ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  during 
part  of   the  second  Lady  Cowper's  time 
there  was  also  a  concubine.     Whether  her 
ladyship  was  cognizant  of  the  partnership  is 
another  question.     Lord  Campbell  says,  if 
she  had   been  so,  there  must  have  been 
some  allusion  to  it  in  her  Diary,  which  he 
has  seen,  and  from  which  he  gives  some 
curious  extracts ;  but  if— -she  on  whatever 
grounds  assenting  to  the  arrangement — ^tfae 
peace  of  the  *'  home '  was  preserved  syste- 
matically, the  noble  matron's  diary  is  about 
the  last  record  in  which  we  should  have  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  any  allusion  to  the  fact. 
Lord  Campbell,  however,  fairly  inserts  a 
letter  from  the  Chancellor  to  his  countess, 
in  which  he  refers  (she  being  then  on  a  visit 
at  a  distance)  to  an  overturn  of  his  coach  on 
the  road  fix>m  Lpndon  to  Hertfordshire,  and 
adds — 

*  I  thought  I  bad  before  acquainted  yoa  with  my 
design  of  carrying  ye  Lady  yoa  mention  down 
with  me,  and  therefore  inferred  yt  from  my  writ- 
ing she  was  here,  you  would  inferr  I  did  so :  we 
were  run  upon  a  bank  in  ye  dark,  and  ye  coach 
was  in  some  danger,  as  wee  conld  jas(t  see,  of  fall- 
ing into  much  lower  ground.  At  that  instant  I 
could  not  but  think  of  ye  fable,  wber  ye  man 
that's  going  to  be  cast  away  is  pleased  that  ye 
end  of  ye  liNoat  wher  his  enemy  sat  was  going  to 
sink  first.    1  would  have  taken  c«re»  I  mnn  you» 


to  have  fallen  as  soft  as  I  could,  for  my  side 
would  have  been  uppermost.' — Vol.  IV.,  p.  109. 

To  '  the  lady'  in  this  passage  our  author 
gives  a  note  at  the  foot  of  his  page,  in  which 
he  ^presumes  the  allusion  is  to  a  fat  old 
housekeeper — not  the  simultaneous  wife 
who,  according  to  Voltaire,  formed  such  an 
amicable  trio  with  them;'  but  we  doubt 
if.  it  was  then,  any  more  than  now,  the 
fashion  for  personages  of  that  rank  to  take  . 
their  fat  old  housekeepers  in  their  coaches 
with  them — and  perhaps  there  is  something 
slightly  awkward  and,  as  it  were,  hesitative 
in  his  Lordship's  method  of  bringing  in  the 
fact  of '  the  lady'  having  been  his  travelling 
companion.  On  the  whole,  we  think  Iiora 
Campbell  leaves  this  imputation  where  it 
was.  Cowper,  he  is  forced  to  allow,  had 
been  a  great  rake  in  his  early  days — and 
indeed  ne  admits  the  truth  of  a  story  of  the 
seduction  and  desertion  of  a  well-connected 
young  lady,  which  may  probably  seem  to 
most  of  our  readers  a  worse  story  than  that 
of  the  '  amicable  trio.'  Nor  could  the 
Countess  have  been  a  particularly  squeamish 
person  on  certain  subjects — ^for  while  her 
husband  held  the  Seals  she  herself  had  a 
place  in  the  Royal  household,  and  evidently 
cultivated  with  dutiful  assiduity  the  society 
and  good  graces  of  the  Hanoverian  mistresses 
en  titre. 

Lord  Campbell  in  his  life  of  the  Chancel- 
lor Cowper  finds  a  convenient  place  for  the 
very  dark  and  extraordinary  love-sioiy  of 
his  brother,  himself  subsequently  a  Judge  of  s 
the  King's  Bench,  and  grand&ther  of  the 
poet  of  '  The  Task.'  This  gentleman  too 
was  a  beauty,  and  though  he  was  a  married 
man,  a  Quaker  girl  of  Hertford,  the  fairest 
and  wealthiest  maiden  in  that  town,  con- 
ceived for  him  a  passion  which  triumphed 
over  all  restraints  of  sect  and  of  sex«  Her 
letters  to  him,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet — 
insisting  on  being  allowed  to  come  to  his 
chambers  in  London,  &c.,  &c. — are  pathetic 
and  certainly  most  extraordinary  productions 
— ^and  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  passion  which  could  declare 
itself  in  such  a  style  had  been  in  some  de* 
gree  encourased  by  the  handsoma  barrister, 
who  usually  lodged  in  the  Quaker's  house 
when  on  circuit-^and  who  supped  there  on 
the  night  of  the  catastrophe.  But  we  think 
it  not  less  clear  that  the  future  Judge  had  no 
hand  in  her  death.  The  Jury,  before  whom 
he  was  tried  for  murder,  declared  their  con- 
viction that  the  unfortunate  lady  committed 
suicide.  We  suppose  that  at  their  last 
meeting  ha  bad  conviooed  her  thatj  bow- 
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ever  weak  and  culpable,  he  would  not  aban- 
don his  wife.  What  a  ballad  William  Cow- 
per  could  have  written  on  this  story ! 

Our  author's  legitimate  heroes  having 
been  for  the  most  part '  tall  and  proper  men,' 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be  regretted  than 
wondered  at  that  he  finds  occasion  to  exert 
himself  in  vindicating  not  a  few  of  them 
from  aspersions  of  amatory  frailty.  Wor- 
shipping Somers  as  he  naturally  does  to  idol- 
'  atry,  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  clear  bim, 
and  treats  with  almost  fierce  indignation  the 
notion  that  this  glory  of  Whiggery  and  Equi- 
ty kept  up  in  the  fulness  of  his  honors  the 
habits  of  his  Templarhood.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  illustrious  penman  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  had  among  his  contemporaries 
a  very  indifierent  reputation  as  to  this  de- 
partment of  his  manners — indeed,  the  im- 
pression that  bis  health  was  broken  and  his 
life  abridged  by  such  irregularities  appears 
to  have  been  universally  received.  Lord 
Campbell,  in  whitewashing  some  of  his 
*  Beauties,'  lays  great  slress  on  the  absence 
of  an  J'  specific  cases  or  names  from  the  pages 
in  which  a  general  scandal  has  been  transmit- 
ted. Perhaps  this  might  be  accounted  for — 
if  the  amours  happened  to  be  humble  ones 
— even  with  gentlemen  of  but  ordinary  tact, 
and  without  extraordinary  motives  for  pru- 
dence .  But  as  to  Somers — w  ho  never  was  a 
married  man,  be  it  observed — he  says, — 

'  He  had  for  his  house-keeper  a  Mre.  filoant, 
the  wife  of  a  tradesman  at  Worcester,  and  it  was 
'  allei^  that  he  lived  openly  with  this  lady  as  his 
mistress,  behaving  cruelly  to  the  husband,  and  at 
last  shutting  him  up  in  a  madhouse.  Q^ibut  m- 
diciis,  quo  teste  probavit  ?  This  story,  mo.4  im- 
probabfe  in  itself,  is  supported  only  by  the  gratui- 
tous assertion  of  bitter  and  unscrupulous  enemies. 
The  manners  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  bad 
passed  awav.  William  and  Mary,  and  afterwards 
Anne  and  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  bad  exhibited 
to  the  world  a  picture  of  the  domestic  virtues ; 
licentiousness  was  di8Courag:ed  in  the  highest  quar- 
ters, and  the  appearance  of  it  was  avoided  by  the 
most  licentious.  It  is  therefore  utterly  impossible 
that  a  grave  magistrate  like  Somers,  who,  though 
firm  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  always  showed 
a  solicitude  to  enjoy  the  good  opinion  both  of  the 
prince  and  the  people,  should  have  followed  a 
eoorse  which  was  sure  to  draw  down  upon  bim 
the  jnst  censure  of  all  ranks  in  the  state ;  and  the 
supposition  is  equally  at  variance  with  tbe  pru- 
dence and  good  taste,  as  with  the  honor  and  reli- 
gious feelmg  which  we  know  belonged  to  him.* — 
Vol.  IV..  p.  230 

No  doubt,  the  cruelty  to  Mr.  Blount  was 
a  wild  fiction.  For  the  rest — we  have  no 
objection  to  what  is  here  said  ot  Queen 
Anne ;  but  his  lordship  must  have  ueglecled 


the  chronicles  of  her  predecessor.  William's 
infidelities  in  the  morning  of  his  married  life 
at  the  Hague  made  his  beautiful  princess 
the  unhappiest  of  women — but  she  learned 
patience.  No  Stuart  or  Hanover  an  sove- 
reign either  maintained  mistresses  with  less 
disguise  than  William  did  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, or  rewarded  them  (in  one  case  at  least) 
with  more  impudent  profusion — nor  was 
either  Catharine  of  Braganza  or  Canine  of 
Anspach  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  conju- 
gal tolerance  and  submission  than  '  Good 
Queen  Mary.'  We  recommend  to  our  author 
the  study  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes 
of  Miss  Strickland's  <  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England  ;'*  and  also  in  treating  love-stories 
generally,  the  avoidance  of  such  strong 
phrases  as  Ht  is  utterly  impossible.'  Again, 
as  to  Lord  Somers's  '  religious  feeling,'  the 
biographer  relies  perhaps  with  rather  too 
much  confidence  on  the  eulogies  of  the  ami- 
able Addison,  who  had  been  most  kindly 
treated  and  efficiently  patronized  by  the  great 
Chancellor,  and  in  whose  presence,  his  piety 
being  as  well  known  as  his  genius,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  well-bred  gentleman 
would  give  utterance  to  any  expression  of 
an  irreligious  tendency.  We  may  say  the 
same  of  the  weight  laid  on  Somers's  friendly 
intercourse  with  Archbishop  Tillotson,  which 
is  here  produced  (vol. IV., p.  2S8)  as  a  set-off 
to  his  familiarity  with  Tindal,  and  his  patro- 
nage of  Bayle's  dictionary  and  *  Wicked  Will 
Whiston.'  Somers,  the  truth  is,  lived  with 
all  tbe  wits  of  the  time — our  author  dwells 
on  his  good  taste  in  so  doing  —  but  we  are 
afraid  it  might  puzzle  the  apologist  to  point 
out  a  sincere  Christian  among  the  set,  ex- 
cepting Addison  and  Arbuthnot. 

In  the  amatory  station  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  biography  the  author  is  not  obliged 
to  assume  any  very  strenuous  attitude  of  de- 
fence. He  quotes  from  the  old  Life  by 
Cooksey  this  little  story,  which  certainly 
proves  that  the  lofty  Earl  either  was  not,  or 
pretended  not  to  be,  acquainted  with  the 
personal  appearance  of  two  much  admired 
beauties  of  the  irregular  class : — 

*  He  used  to  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  to 
him  in  a  morning  ride  from  Wimple.  Observing 
an  elegant  gentleman's  house,  he  conceived  a 
wish  to  see  the  insifle  of  it.     It  happened  to 

•  Queen  Mary's  paper,  given  on  her  death-bed  t» 
Archbishop  Tennison^in  which  she  disburtbened 
herself  of  her  long  tuflferings  from  Kins[  Willitm's 
pref'^rence  of  her  attendant}  Barbara  Villier8,in  <tue 
time  Countess  of  Orkney — was  seen  by  Dalryicple ; 
but  be  thought,  he  says,  the  lime  wat  not  come  for 
printing  it ;  and  it  has  been  traced  by  no  sub«- 
quent  historian. 
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be  (hat  of  Mr.*Montagae,  brother  to  Lord  Sand- 
wich, who,  being  at  home,  very  politely,  without 
knowing  his  Jordship,  conducted  him  about  the 
apartments,  which  were  perfectly  elegant;  and 
expatiated  oa  the  pictures,  some  of  which 
were  capital.  Among  these  were  two  fe- 
male figures,  beautifully  painted,  in  all  their  na- 
tive naked  charms.  *<  These  ladies"  says  the 
master  of  the  house,  "  you  must  certainly  knowt 
for  they  are  most  striking  likenesses"  On  the 
gaest's  expressing  his  pertect  ignorance,  **Why, 
where  the  devU  have  you  led  your  life,  or  wkai 
company  have  you  kept"  says  the  Captain,  "  not 
to  know  Fanny  Murray  and  Kitty  Fisher,  vnih 
whou  persons  I  thought  no  fashionable  man  like 
you  could  be  unacquainted  ?"  On  the  visitor's 
taking  leave,  and  saying,  **I shall  be  glad  to  re- 
turn your  civilities  at  Wimple"  what  surprise  and 
confusion  did  he  express  on  his  discovering  he 
had  been  talking  all  this  badinage  to  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  r— Vol.  y,,  p.  165. 

Lord  Campbell  dismisses  this  chapter  with 
triumphant  decision — 

*  He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his 
time,  and  bestowed  great  attention  to  his  appear- 
ance and  dress.  There  were  reports  circulated 
of  his  gallantries  with  a  Lady  B  \  ,  and  with 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Wells ;  but  for  these  there 
was  as  little  foundation  as  for  his  conjectured  in- 
timacy with  Fanny  Murray'  and  Kitty  Fisher. 
He  was  a  perfect  pattern  not  only  of  temperance 
and  sobriety,  but  also  of  conjugal  fidelity.* 


Of  Northington,  also,  we  are  told  that 
*  he  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man  in  his 
person  ;'  but  nothing  occurs  as  to  love  mat- 
ters except  a  '  somewhat  romantic  attach- 
ment' at  Bath,  of  which  'from  his  rattling, 
reckless  manner,  and  his  being  a  professed 
votary  of  the  god  ''  ever  fair  and  ever 
young,"  he  was  supposed  to  be  incapable, 
but  which  led  to  a  very  happy  wedding' 
(vol.  v.,  p.  179).  He  had  been  a  right  po- 
tent topex*  both  at  All  Souls  and  in  the 
Temple : — 

<  He  afterwards  so  far  reformed  as  not  to  al- 
low his  love  of  wine  very  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  pressing  business  of  life,  but  many  a 
severe  fit  of  the  gont  was  the  result  of  his  youth- 
ful indulgences.  He  was  once  heard,  m  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  mutter,  after  several  hobbling 
and  painful  walks,  with  the  purse  in  his  hand, 
between  the  woolsack  and  the  oar^If  I  had  only 
known  that  these  legs  were  one  day  to  carry  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  Pd  have  taken  Mtter  cate  of 
them  when  I  was  a  lad.    * 

*  We  have  a  special  reason  for  not  dwelling  on 
Lord  Campbeirs  Life  of  the  very  greatest  of  the 
Chancellors.  Bb  has  not  had  the  full  use  of  the 
Yorke  fiimily'i  papers,  because  these  had  been  pre- 
viously intrusted  to  another  gentleman,  who  now 
announces  a  separate  biognphy  of  Lord  Hardwicke 
on  a  large  scale. 

YoL.  Xm.  No.  IIL  24 


■  His  great  delight  was  to  find  himself  in  a 
circle  of  lawyers,  or  common-place  politicians, 
and  to  indulge  in  boisterous  mirth  and  coarse 
jocularity.  He  seems  himself  to  have  possessed 
a  rich  fund  of  humor.  Many  of  his  sayings 
and  stories  used  to  be  repeated  by  young  students, 
when  '  Twos  merry  in  the  hall,  and  beards  wag- 
ged all, — but  would  not  be  found  suited  to  the 
more  refined  taste  of  the  present  age.  He  like- 
wise indulged  in  a  bad  habit  which  seems  to 
have  been  formerly  very  general,  and  which  1 
recollect  when  it  was  expiring — of  mterlarding 
conversation  with  oaths  and  imprecations  as  in- 
tensitives — even  without  any  anger  or  excitement 
But  in  spite  of  these  faults,  into  which  he  was  led 
by  the  fashion  of  the  times,  he  was  a  strictly 
moral,  and  even  a  religious  man.  He  continued 
to  live  on  terms  of  the  utmost  afleclion  and  har- 
mony with  his  wife.* 

Lord  Campbell  dismisses  this  drinking, 
swearing,  indecent,  but  strictly  moral  and 
religious  Chancellor,  by  saying  that  even  his 
dying  words  to  his  daughters  were  too  gross 
to  be  printed ;  but  on  the  other  hand — 

*  He  was  noted  as  a  very  steady  and  consistent 
politician,  so  that  he  did  not  derive  the  same 
benefit  from  the  oblivion  of  bis  harangues  which 
might  have  been  enjoyed  by  some  of  his  succes* 
sors,  who,  in  the  discussion  of  important  ques* 
tions,  have  spoken  with  equal  ability  on  both 
sides.' — ^Vol.  v.,  p.  182. 


The  stiff  and  sanctimonious  King,  the  so- 
lemn Camden,  the  brilliant  Charles  Yorke, 
and  the  prematurely  and  proverbially  grave 
Bathurst,  pass  before  us  without  speck  ;  but 
there  is  an  extract  from  the  private  Diary  of 
the  first  of  these  which  (since  we  have  got 
into  love-stories)  may  not  unsuitably  be 
quoted  here.  It  Loid  King's  Diary  con- 
I  tains  many  more  passages  of  the  like  curi- 
osity, it  surely  deserves  to  be  published  : — 

'Monday,  2nd  September,  1729,  went  to  town. 
The  next  day  saw  the  Queen  at  Court;  from 
thence  went  to  Sir  R.  Walpole's  in  his  chariot ; 

and  dined  with  him  and  his  lady  only Od 

this  occasion  he  let  me  into  several  secrets  relating 
to  the  King  and  Queen— that  the  King  constantly 
wrote  to  her  by  every  opportunity  long  letters  of 
two  or  three  sheets,  being  generally  of  all  his  ac- 
tions—what be  did  every  day,  even  to  minute 
things,  and  particularly  of  his  amours,  what  wo- 
men he  admired  .  .  . ;  and  that  the  Queen,  to  con- 
tinue him  in  a  disposition  to  do  what. she  desired, 
returned  as  long  letters,  and  approved  even  of  his 
amours;  not  scrupling  to  say,  that  she  was  but 
one  woman,  and  an  old  woman,  and  that  he  might 

love  more  and  younger  women By  which 

means,  and  a  perfect  subserviency  to  his  will,  she 
efifected  whatsoever  she  desired,  without  which  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  him  within  any  bounds.* 
VoL  IV.,  p.  634. 
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\\  hare  been  obliged  (says  Lord  Camp^ 
bell)  to  omit  some  of  the  expressions  im- 
pated  to  her  Majesty,  as  too  coarse  to  be 
copied  ;'  and  he  adds :  —  Mt  is  possible 
that  the  whole  was  the  invention  of  Wal* 
pole,  who  over  his  wine  might  wish  to  mys- 
tify the  Chancellor.'  But  this  mystification 
cannot  be  charged  against  Walpole.  The 
style  uf  the  King's  letters  from  Hanover  to 
his  Queen  is,  we  understand,  not  only  de- 
scribed but  exemplified  in  the  forthcoming 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Hervey. 

Thurlow's  chapter  is  not  by  any  means  so 
easy,  but  Lord  Campbell  shows  every  dis- 
position to  treat  him  gently  : — 

•  Thurlow  was  early  in  life  honorably  attached 
to  an  accomplished  young  lad  v.  Miss  Goocb— of 
a  respectable  family  in  Norfolk ;  *'  but  she  would 
not  nave  him,  for  she  was  positively  afraid  of 
him."    He  seems  then  to  have  forsworn  matri- 
mony.   It  is  with  great  relaclance  that  I  proceed ; 
but  I  should  give  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  if  I  were 
to  try  to  conceal  that  of  which  ha  was   not 
ashamed,  and  which  in  his  lifetime,  with  very 
slight  censure,  was  known  to  all  the  world.    Not 
only  while  he  was  at  the  bar,  but  aftej  he  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  lived  openly  with  a  mistress, 
aod  had  a  family  by  her,  whom  he  recognized, 
and  without  any  dieguise  brought  out  in  society  as 
if  they  had  been  his  legitimate  children. — In  like 
manner,  as  when  I  touched  upon  the  irregularities 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  I  musi  remind  the  reader  that 
every  man  is  charitably  to  be  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  morality  which  prevailed  in  the  age  in 
which  be  Uved.    Although  Mrs.  Hervey  is  some- 
times satirically  named  in  the  Roltiad  and  other 
contemporary  publication?,  her  liaison  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  seems  to  have  caused  little  scan- 
dal.   In  spite  of  it  he  was  a  prime  favorite,  not 
only  with  George  III.  but  with  Queen  Charlotte, 
bath  supposed  to  be  very  strict  in  their  notions  of 
chastity;  and  his  house  was  not  only  frequented 
by  hii  brother  the  Bishop,  but  by  ecclesiastics  of 
all  degrees,— who  celebrated  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
head  of  the  law,— his  love  of  the  Established 
Church, — and  his  haired  of  Dissenters.    It  should 
likewise  be  stated  in  mitigation,  that  he  was  an 
afiectionate  parent,  and  took  great  pains  with  the 
education  of  his  offspring.' 

KoU.—*^  When  I  first  knew  the  profession,  it 
would  not  have  been  endured  that  any  one  in  a 
judicial  situation  should  have  had  such  a  domestic 
establishment  as  Thurlow's.  but  a  majority  of  the 
Judges  had  married  their  mistresses.  The  under- 
standing then  was,  that  a  man  elevated  to  the 
bench,  if  be  bad  a  mistress,  must  either  marry  her 
or  put  her  away.  For  many  years  there  has  been 
00  necessity  (qt  such  an  alternative.  The  im- 
provement in  public  morals,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to 
George  III.  and  bis  Queen,  who,  though  being  un- 
able to  lay  down  any  violent  rule,  or  to  bring 
about  any  sudden  change,  they  were  obliged  to 


wink  at  the  iriegularities  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
—not  only  by  their  bright  example,  but  by  their 
well-directed  efforts,  greatly  discouraged  the  pro* 
fligacy  which  was  introduced  at  the  Restoration, 
and  continued,  with  little  abaten^nt,  till  their 
time,'— Vol.  V.^  y  657. 

It  appears  to  c|s  that  Lord  Campbell  could 
hardly  have  penned  the  foregoing  note,  un- 
less he  had  utterly  forgotten  the  strain  of 
his  own  observations  when  vindicating  So* 
mers  in  re  Blount  He  there  assumed  that 
the  pare  examples  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  Aone  and  George  of  Denmark,  had  ef- 
fected the  reform  which  is  here,  with  more 
accuracy,  traced  to  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte.  But  enough  of  the  erotica  of 
Thurlow  : — and  the  more  doubtful  question 
of  that  Chancellor's  religion  we  are  willing 
to  leave  in  Lord  CampbelPs  merciful 
hands  : — 

*  It  has  been  said  that  Thurlow  was  a  sceptic; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  foundation,  for 
this  assertion,  beyond  the  laxity  of  his  practice* 
and  an  occasional  irreverence  in  his  expressions 
on  religious  subjects — which,  however  censurable, 
were  not  incbnsistent  with  a  continuing  belief  ia 
the  divine  truths  he  had  been  taught  by  his  pious 
parents.' 

Thurlow  was  the  earliest  of  these  heroes, 
that  ever  fell  under  the  biographer's  pen^onal 
inspection,  and  we  feel  throughout  the  nar* 
rative  how  much  life  and  veriaimilitude  are 
gained  when  the  subject  has  actually  sat  to 
the  artist,  though  but  once,  and  long  before 
there  could  have  been  any  thought  of  the 
portraiture. 

*  With  these  eyes  have  I  beheld  the  lineaments 
of  Edward,  Lord  Thurlow ;  with  these  ears  have 
I  heard  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice. 

« He  bad  resigned  the  Great  Seal  while  I  was 
still  a  child  residing  in  my  native  land ;  but  when 
I  had  been  entered  a  few  days  a  student  at  Un- 
coin's  Inn  it  was  rumored  that,  after  a  king  ab» 
sence  from  Parliament,  he  was  to  attend  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  express  his  opinion  upon  the 
very  important  question,  **  whether  a  divorce  bill 
should  be  passed  on  the  petition  of  the  wife,  in  a 
case  where  her  husband  had  been  guilty  of  incest 
with  her  sister  .'"—there  never  hitherto  having 
been  an  instance  of  a  divorce  bill  in  England  ex- 
cept on  the  petition  of  the  husband  for  the  adultery 
of  the  wife. 

*  When  I  was  admitted  below  the  bar.  May  20, 
1801,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  was  sitting  on  the 
woolsack ;  but  be  excited  comparatively  Jittle  in- 
terest, aod  all  eyes  were  impatiently  looking  round 
for  him  who  had  occupied  it  under  Lord  North, 
under  Lord  Rockingham,  under  Lord  Shelbume, 
and  under  Mr.  Pitt  At  last  there  walked  in, 
.supported  by  a  staff,  a  iigute  bent  with  age,  dressed 
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in  an  old-fashioned  grey  coat, — with  bieeches  and 
gaitera  of  the  eame  etuff— a  brown  ecratch  wig — 
tremendoas  white  bashy  eyebrows — eyes  stilt 
sparkling  with  intelligence— ndraadfal  crovrs*  feet 
round  them ~v«*ry  deep  lines  in  his  countenance — 
and  shrivelled  complexion  of  a  sallow  hue — all 
iniiicating  much  greater  senility  than  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  date  of  his  birth  as  laid  down  in 
tfie  Peerage  [1732]. 

*  The  (kbate  was  begun  by  bis  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV , 
who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  on  the  ground 
that  marriase  had  never  been  dissolved,  in  this 
country,  and  never  ought  to  be  dissolved,  unless 
lor  the  adultery  of  the  wife, — which  alone  for 
ever  frustrated  the  purposes  for  which  marriage 
bail  been  instituted.  Lord  Thurlow  then  rose,  and 
the  fall  of  a  feather  might  have  been  heard  in  the 
House  while  he  spoke.  At  this  distance  of  time  I 
retain  the  most  lively  recollection  of  his  appear- 
ance,  his  manner,  and  his  reasoning. 

'  **  I  -have  been  excited  by  this  bill,"  said  he, 
**  to  examine  the  whole  subject  of  divorce.  Why 
do  vou  grant  to  the  husband  a  divorce  for  the 
adultery  of  the  wife  ?  Because  he  ought  not  to 
forgive  her,  and  separation  is  inevitable.  Where 
the  wife  cannot  foivive,  and  separation  is  inevita- 
ble by  reason  of  the  crime  of  the  husband,  the 
wife  is  entitled  to  the  like  remedy.  By  the  clearest 
evidence,  Mr.  Addison  since  the  marriage  has  been 
guilty  of  incest  ^ittk  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Addison. 
Reconciliation  is  impo6i4ble.  She  cannot  forgive 
him,  and  return  to  his  house,  without  herself  be- 
ing guilty  of  incest.  Had  this  intercourse  with  the 
sister  taken  place  before  the  marriage,  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Ck>urt  would  have  set  aside  the  nmrriage 
a^  incestuous  and  void  from  the  beginning ;  and  is 
Mrs.  Addison  to  be  in  a  worse  situation  because 
the  incest  was  committed  after  the  marriage,  and 
under  her  own  roof?  You  allow  that  soe  can 
never  live  with  him  again  as  her  husband,  and  is 
ahtf,  innocent,  to  be  condemned  for  his  crime  to 
spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  the  unheard-of  situa- 
tion of  being  neither  virgin,  wife,  nor  widow? 
Another  sufficient  ground  for  passing  the  bill  is, 
that  there  are  children  of  this  marriage,  who,  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  legislature,  would  be 
exclusively  un(]er  the  control  of  the  father.  Now, 
your  Lordships  must  all  agree  that  such  a  father 
as  Mr.  Addison  has  proved  himself  to  be,  is  unfit  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  education  of  a  daughter.  The 
illustrious  Prince  says  truly  that  there  is  no  ex- 
act precedent  for  such  a  bill ;  but,  my  fiords,  let 
as  look  less  to  the  exact  terms  of  preciedents  than 
to  the  reason  on  which  thev  are  founded.  The 
adultery  of  the  husband,  while  it  is  condemned, 
■ay  be  forsiven,  and  therefore  is  no  sufficient 
leaaon  for  dissolving  the  marriage;  but  the  in- 
cestuous adultery  of  the  husband  is  equally  fatal 
to  the  matrimonial  union  as  the  adultery  of  the 
wife,  and  should  entitle  the  injured  party  to  the 
Mme  redress.'* 

'  I  cannot  now  undertake  to  say  whether  there 
were  any  cheers^  but  I  well  remember  that  Henry 
Cowper,  the  time- honored  Clerk  of  the|  House  of 
Lords,  who  ha<i  sat  there  for  half  a  century,  came 
down  to  the  bar  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,and  called  out 


in  a  loud  voice  Cavital  !  CAPrrAi. !  Capital  1  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  declared  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  oppose  the  measure,  but  that  he  ^fas  con- 
verted ;  and  Kx-chancellor  Lord  Rosslyn  confessed 
that  the  consideration  which  had  escaped  him. — of 
the  impossibility  of  a  reconciliation — now  induced 
him  to  vote  for  the  bill.  Having  passed  both 
Houses,  it  received  the  Royal  absent,  and  has  since 
been  followed  as  a  precedent  in  two  or  three  other 
cases  of  similar  atrocity.' — Vol.  V.,  p.  473. 

Would  that  Lord  Tbarlow  had  oflener 
found  such  a  reporter  !  What  strono;  clear 
sense,  and  what  sterling  English !  We  are 
sorry  not  to  quote  the  most  striking  de- 
scription of  his  nnode  of  addressing  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  occurs  in  Lord 
Brougham ^s  Sketches ;  but  we  must  keep 
our  apace  for  our  Campbell,  and  give  an- 
other favorable  specimen  of  this  Essay  on 
Thurlow. — to  wit,  the  account  of  his  first 
start  of  professional  success  (1761).  Every 
reader  of  Cowper^s  Letters  knows  how 
little  of  labor  apparently  entered  into  his 
more  fortunate  companion's  early  course  of 
life  :— 

'According  to  legal  tradition,  soon  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  that 
the  alleged  son  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas  was  a  sup- 
posititious child  purchased  at  Pftris,  the  questioa, 
which  excited  great  interest  all  over  Europe,  was 
discussed  one  e^ning  at  Nando's  coffeehouse — 
which,  from  its  excellent  punch,  and  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  younger  daughter  of  the  landlady,  was 
Thurlow's  favorite  haunt  At  this  time,  and  in- 
deed when  I  myself  first  began  the  study  of  the 
law,  the  modem  club  system  was  unknown ;  and 
(as  in  the  time  of  Swift  and  Addison;  men  went 
in  the  evenings  for  society  to  coflee- houses,  ia 
which  they  expected  to  encounter  a  particular  set 
of  acquaintance,  but  which  were  open  to  all  who 
chose  to  enter  and  offierto  join  in  the  conversation, 
at  the  risk  of  meeting  with  cold  looks  and  morti- 
fyinr  rebuffs.  Thurlow,  like  his  contemporary 
Dr.  Johnson,  took  great  pains  in  gladiatorial  dis- 
cussion, knowing  that'  he  excelira  in  it,  and  he 
was  pleased  and  excited  when  he  found  a  large 
body  of  Bood  listeners.  On  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion, a  friend  of  his  at  the  English  bar  strongly 
applauded  the  judgment  against  the  supposed  heir 
of  the  house  of  Douglas.'  For  this  reason,  pro- 
bably, Thurlow  took  the  contrary  side.  Like  most 
other  lawyers  he  had  read  the  evidence  attentively, 
and  in  a  succinct  but  masterlv  statement  he  gave 
an  abstract  of  it  to  prove  that  the  claimant  was  in- 
deed the  genuine  issue  of  Lady  Jane  and  her  hus- 
band,—ndextrously  repelling  the  objections  to  the 
claim,  and  contending  that  there  were  admitted 
facts  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
the  child  being  the  son  of  the  French  rope-dancer. 
Having  finished  his  argument  and  his  punch,  he 
withdrew  to  his  chambers,  pleased  with  the  vic- 
tory which  he  had  obtained  over  his  antagonist ; 
and  went  to  bed,  thinking  no  more  of  the  Dooglas 
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cftoie,  and  ready,  according  to  the  viciMltodea  of 
talk,  to  support  the  spurionsneea  of  the  claimant 
with  eqSal  zeal.  Bat  it  so  happened  that  two 
Scotch  law  agents,  who  had  come  up  from  Edin- 
burgh to  enter  the  appeal,  having  oeard  of  the 
fame  of  Nando's,  had  at  a  side- table  been  quiet 
listeners  of  the  disputation,  and  were  amazingly 
struck  with  the  knowledge  of  the  case  and  the 
acuteness  which  Thurlow  had  exhibited.  The 
moment  he  was  gone  they  went  to  the  landlady 
and  inquired  who  he  was  ?  They  had  never  heard 
his  name  before;  but  finding  that  he  was  a  bar- 
rister, they  resolved  to  retain  him  as  junior  to  pre- 
pare the  appellant's  Case,  and  to  prompt  those  who 
were  to  lead  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
A  difficulty  had  occurred  about  the  preparation  of 
the  Case,  tor  there  was  a  wise  determination  that, 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  stake,  the  nature  of  the 
question,  and  the  consideration  that  it  wait  to  be 
decided  by  English  law  lords,  the  ji/atdoyer  shonld 
be  drawn  by  English  counsel,  and  the  heads  of  the 
bar  who  were  retained — from  their  numerous  avo- 
cations— had  refused  to  submit  to  this  preliminary 
drudgery. 

*  Next  morning  a  retainer,  in  Douglas  v.  J%e 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  left  at  Thurlow's  cham- 
bers, with  an  immense  pile  of  papers,  having  a 
fee  indorsed  upon  them  ten  times  as  large  as  he 
bad  ever  before  received.  At  a  conference  with 
the  agents  (who  took  no  notice  of  Nando's),  an 
eiplanation  was  given  of  what  was  expected  of 
him, — the  Scotchmen  hinting  that  his  fame  had 
reached  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh.  He 
readily  undertook  the  task,  and  did  it  the  most 
ample  justice,  showing  that  be  could  command, 
upon  occasion,  not  only  striking  elocution,  but  pa- 
tient industry.  He  repeatedly  perused  and  weighed 
every  deposition,  every  document,  and  every  plead- 
ing that  had  ever  been  brought  forward  during  the 
suit,  and  be  drew  a  most  masterly  Case,  which 
mainly  led  to  the  success  of  the  appeal,  and  which 
I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  law  student  as  a 
model  of  lucid  arrangement  and  forcible  rea- 
soning. 

<  While  so  employed  he  made  acquaintance  with 
several  of  the  relations  and  connexions  of  the 
Douglas  family,  who  took  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  result;  and,  amongst  others,  with  the  old 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  the  well-known  friend 
of  Gay,  Pope,  and  8wift.  When  she  had  got  over 
the  bluntness  of  hia  manners  (which  were  certain- 
ly not  those  of  the  vieilU  cour)^  she  was  mightily 
taken  with  him,  and  declared  that  since  the  banish- 
ment of  Atterbury  and  the  death  of  Bolingbroke, 
she  had  met  with  no  Elnglishman  whose  conver- 
sation was  so  charming.  She  added  4hat,  being  a 
genuine  Tory,  she  had  considerable  influence  with 
Lord  Bute,  the  new  favorite,  and  even  with  the 
young  Sovereign  himself,  who  had  a  just  respect 
for  hereditary  right,  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  fa- 
mily whom  hie  own  had  somewhat  irregularly 
ioppianted.  On  this  hint  Thurlow  spoke,  and, 
with  the  boldness  that  belonged  to  bis  ehancter, 
said  that  «'  a  silk  gown  would  be  very  acceptable 
to  him."  Her  Grace  was  as  much  surprised  as  if 
he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  wear  a  silk  petticoat 
^but  upon  an  expiamUtoa,  that  the  wished-for  fa- 


Tor  was  the  appointment  to  the  dignity  of  King's 
Counsel,  in  the  sift  of  the  Government,  she  pro- 
mised that  it  shoiud  be  conferred  upon  him.  And 
she  was  as  good  as  her  word.' — ^Yol.  V.,  pp.  489 
—491. 

To  this  Douglas  Cause,  then,  Thorlow 
owed  both  his  silk  gown  and  his  adoption 
of  the  Tory  politics — whence  the  Great 
Seal  in  due  season.  The  Duchess,  who  in 
early  life  enjoyed  the  society  of  Swift,  was 
not  likely  to  be  much  repelled  by  bluntness 
of  manner  in  Tburlow.  As  to  her  alleged 
account  of  George  the  Third's  viewa  and 
feelings  concerning  the  exiled  Stuarts  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign^  we  should  have  liked 
to  be  told  on  what  authority  the  statement 
is  ascribed  to  her  Grace  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  were  the  story  ever  so  clearly 
brought  home-  to  her,  we  must  bee  to  be 
excused  for  slowness  of  acceptance.  jDuchess 
Kitty's  eccentricity,  even  in  her  early  period, 
was  egregious  ;  and  Quevedo  long  ago  ob- 
served, that  if  the  girl  squints  with  one  eye 
the  grandame  will  be  likely  to  squint  with 
two. 

Before  we  turn  from  the  Second  Series 
(published  in  1846)  we  may  observe  that 
throughout  his  lives  of  the  Chancellors  of 
the  old  Revolution  school,  Lord  Campbel. 
is  forced  to  acknowledge  that,  on  the  two 
grand  political  questions  still  uppermost  in 
public  interest,  all  those  venerated  orna- 
ments of  his  party  maintained  opinions  dia- 
metrically the  reverse  of  their  more  enlight- 
ened successors,  the  liberal  Whigs  of  our 
own  lera.  He  cannot  obscure  the  fact,  for 
example,  that  the  Anti-Catholic  legislation 
of  Somers  was  infinitely  severer  than  even 
Queen  Elizabeth's — under  the  urgency  of 
Philip's  aggressive  ambition,  and  when  the 
dethroning  Edicts  of  the  Vatican  were  wet 
from  the  press — had  ever  been ,( vol.  IV.,  p. 
226).  All  he  can  say  is,  that  in  those  times 
'  the  general  feeling  among  English  Protest- 
ants with  respect  to  Roman  Catholics  re- 
sembled what  now  prevails  in  the  United 
States  of  America  among  the  whites  with 
respect  to  the  negroes ;'  and  that  '  the  au- 
thors of  such  measures  had  no  consciousness 
of  doing  anything  wrong* — meaning perAopt 
to  insinuate  that  persons  who  in  more  recent 
days  avowed  their  suspicion  that  the  Papal 
i^ims  was  not  extinct,  and  opposed  accord- 
ingly the  full  admission  of  Romanists  to  all 
the  political  franohises  of  a  constitatioa 
which  the  Somerses  founded  on  the  very 
principle  of  Protestantism^  were  conscious 
that  in  acting  on  such  grounds  *  they  were 
doing  wrong.'    In  like  manner  he  cannot 
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lielp  allowiog  that  all  the  old  Whig  worthies 
were  resolute  Protectionists.  When  obliged 
(vol.  IV.,  p.  590)  to  recount  the  successful 
enerey  of  the  stand  made  by  King  (with 
Stanhope  and  other  associates)  against  cer- 
tain articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  pro- 
viding that  in  future  ^no  higherduties  should 
be  imposed  on  any  goods  imported  from 
Fiance  than  on  the  like  goods  from  any  other 
country  in  Europe,'  he  suggests  that  ^  the 
bad  political  economy  of  his  brother  barris- 
ter 130  years  ago  may  be  forgiven,  when  we 
see  an  enlightened  nobleman  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  still  condemning 
the  clauses  in  question ;'  and  he  quotes  with 
an  air  of  triumph  a  few  words  of  what  we 
still  think  a  very  sensible  passage,  in  which 
Lord  Mahon  observes  that  the  clauses  would 
have  involved  ^  a  direct  violation  of  the  Me- 
thuen  Treaty,  and  this  violation  would  of 
course  have  lost  the  English  all  their  trade 
with  Portugal,  which  was  then  by  hr  the 
most  thriving  and  advantageous  they  pos- 
sessed ;'  that,  moreover,  our  *•  rising  manu- 
factures of  silk,  linen,  and  piper  were  threat- 
ened with  unequal  competition  and  probable 
ruin  ;'  and  that  ^  the  practical  men  of  busi- 
ness— who  in  that  unenlightened  age  were 
usually  preferred  to  theorists  and  specula- 
tors— with  scareeiy  an  exception  viewed  the 
project  with  dismay.'  {Mahon^  vol.  I.,  p.  49). 
Lord  Campbell  often  shows  so  much  can- 
dor, and,  on  the  whole,  is  so  little  chargea- 
ble (for  a  voluminous  Whig;  with  exhibi- 
tions of  presumptuous  dogmatism,  that  we 
regret  to  find  him  on  any  occasion  adoptin<r 
the  crowing  self-sufficient  air  of  our  vulgar 
talkers  and  writers  on  subjects  of  this  parti- 
cular class.  Such  arrogance  seems  unwor- 
thy of  him  who,  having  a  seat  in  Lord  John 
Russell's  Cabinet,  has  the  manliness  to  ex- 
press, in  not  a  few  places,  his  regret  for  the 
close  boroughs  scheduled  away  in  1832. 
After  confessing,  for  instance,  in  his  fourth 
volume,  that  the  spotless  puritan  King  was, 
even  when  Chief  Justice,  a  most  diligent 
dealer  in  the  traffic  of  boroughs,  and  that 
but  for  BereaUione  the  splendid  name  of 
Cowper  would  never  have  graced  his  book 
or  our  peerage,  his  lordship  honestly  says — 

*  It  was  entirely  close,  and  was  one  of  a  class 
of  boroajchs  so  convenient  and  useful  that  we 
cannot  help  sometimes  regretting^  ibe  scandal  which 
rendered  their  aboliiion  necessary;  fori  fear  we 
cannot  deny  that  they  sent  to  parliament  members 
more  eloquent  and  better  qualified  to  serve  the 
state  than  the  new  boroughs  with  larger  constitu- 
encies which  have  been  substituted  for  thern.^ 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  287. 


We  hope  and  believe  he  would  have  pub- 
lished the  foregoing  sentence,  although  he 
had  still  in  1846  continued  *  Plain  John,' 
member  for  Edinburgh.  One  could  hardly 
have  expected  him  to  add,  that  no  admirer 
of  our  ancient  constitution  can  help  regret- 
ting the  line  taken  by  the  Tory  Governnoent 
as  to  the  East  Retford  case — which  enabled 
the  Whigs  to  re-awaken  the  almost  forgotten 
cry  of  Reform,  and  by  *•  fanning  the  sacred 
flame'  of  the  Three  Days  of  July,  to  force 
on  a  popular  movement,  whereof  the  natural 
fruit  is  now  visibly  ripening — to  the  equal 
alarm,  as  we  believe,  of  Whig  and  Tory. 

So  much  for  the  second  /iorotson,  in  which, 
though  from  the  nature  of  the  materials 
it  could  not  come  up  to  the  picturesque  in- 
terest of  the  first,  we  must  say  that  the 
author  has  represented,  in  a  style  eminently 
free  and  masculine,  a  long  line  of  very  im- 
portant and  very  oddly  diversified  person- 
ages. Of  his  by-play  we  have,  we  suppose, 
given  sufficient  examples;  perhaps  indeed 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that  several  of  its  closest  girds  might  as 
well  have  been  reserved  for  the  anteprandial 
fencing-bouts  of  the  House  of  Lords.  We 
may  suggest,  at  parting,  that  in  the  next 
edition  a  good  deal  of  space  might  be  gained 
by  abridging  the  notes  devoted  to  mere 
transcripts  of  the  formal  official  records  of 
the  elevation  of  successive  Chancellors,  and 
other  documents  of  a  similar  class.  It  was 
right  to  aflford  a  specimen  or  two  of  such 
things,  but  it  is  wearisome  enough  to  have 
the  very  same  bald  stuff  repeated  on  every 
change  in  the  custody  of  the  Seal  from  Ed* 
ward  111.  to  George  IV. ;  and  we  can  hardly 
speak  otherwise  of  the  eternal  details  of  in- 
auguratory  processions  and  banquets.  It 
looks  as  if  the  wiiter  had  a  sort  of  hanke^- 
ing  after  the  pomps  and  vanities  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  his  usual  sturdy  common 
sense,  and  enjoyed  dallying  in  imagination 
with  the  weight  of  the  embroidered  purse 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  macc4n  the  coach. 
Why  the  mention  in  his  text  of  sodm  legal 
festivities  a  hundred  years  ago  should  au- 
thorize a  note  of  two  or  three  pages  about 
Prince  Alb<*rt's  dinner  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  we 
are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Surely  it 
was  not  enough  that  among  the  dignitaries 
present  at  this  recent  display  the  record  so 
painfully  transcribed  happened  to  include 
the  name  of  Lord  Campbell. 

The  fifth  volume,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
cludes the  life  of  one  whom  the  biographer 
had  looked  upon  in  the  flesh  as  an  ex-Qian- 
cellor.     The  sixth  opens  with  him  who  had 
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JDitt  been  removed — muUum  gemens — ^froni 
the  Woolsack  on  the  day  when  the  long  re- 
tired Thurlow  once  more  electrified  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  presence  (luckily 
for  us)  of  a  certain  very  promising  student- 
of-Iaw.  This  was  Alexander  Wedderburn, 
Lord  Loughborough — for  our  author  keeps 
by  that  historical  title,  though  after  he  lost 
the  Seal  he  became  Earl  ok  Rosslyn — just 
as  he  had  in  a  former  volume  given  usElies- 
mere,  not  Brackley  ; — and  Lord  Bacon,  not 
the  Viscount  of  St.  Alban's.  Loughhoroueh 
occupies  half  this  volume — the  rest  is  &r 
Erskine.  The  latter  is  taken  out  of  his  or- 
der— for  El  don  preceded  him  in  the  high 
place,  but  he  died  in  1807,  whereas  Eldon's 
public  career  continued  for  thirty  years 
later,  and  the  arrangement  adopted  was  of 
course  more  convenient  with  reference  to 
history.  Erskine^s  tenure,  moreover,  was 
but  a  brief  interruption  of  the  long  Eldon- 
ian  reign— and  one  in'  itself  so  insignificant, 
.that  if  the  actual  Chancellorship  had  been 
the  only  point,  we  doubt  whether  Lord 
Campbell  could  have  ventured  to  pronounce 
old  John  Searl  *  the  obscurest  of  the  Chan- 
cellors.' With  respect  to  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  sixth  volume  with  only  two 
Lives,  we  must  recollect  that  Loughborough 
was  the  first  Scotchmati  who  ever  reached 
the  Woolsack,  and  Erskine  the  second.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed,  .however,  that  for 
Scotch  biographies  the  author  had  more 
than  common  focilities ;  and  we  must  say 
that  he  has  handled  both  stories  with 
uncommon  vivacity  of  effect.  That  he 
somewhat  depresses  Loughborough,  and 
considerably  heightens  Erskine,  was  to  be 
anticipated. 

Wedderburn  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
1733,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
descent  and  small  landed  estate,  who,  after 
long  but  far  from  brilliant  practice  as  an  ad- 
vocate, became  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  1755,  with  the  courtesy  title  of 
.Lord  Chesterhall.  ThisJudge  is  mentioned 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  *  Senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice,'  as  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of 
his  disposition  ana  manners.*  His  wife  was 
a  clever,  active  woman  of  the  proud  race  of 
the  Ogilvies — to  her,  no  doubt,  the  son 
owed  both  his  talents  and  his  temper,  and 
she  herself  took  the  chief  pains  that  were 
taken  with  her  boy's  education.      He  was 

*  See  the  *  Account  of  the  Senators/  &c.  by 
Mestn.  Brunton  and  Haig  of  the  Advocates*  Li- 
brary, Edinburgh—a  modest  and  careful  volume 
pubfiihed  in  1832. 


one  of  the  most  precocious  of  8triplin(^ 
rare  instance  of  real  eminence  attained  by 
one  whose  juvenile  merits  had  attracted  es- 
pecial notice  and  applause ;  and  his  ambition 
took  shape  early — for,  though  all  former  bio- 
graphers have  represented  him  as  without 
any  views  towards  the  south  until  after  he 
had  spent  some  three  years  in  '  walking  the 
Parliament  House'  more  palemo^  it  now 
comes  out  that  this  was  not  the  fact.  Even 
before  he  had  attended  any  of  the  law  lec* 
tures  in  the  college — ^  as  soon,'  to  use  his 
own  wx)rds, '  as  he  could  look  about  him  and 
compare  himself  with  others' — he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Edinburgh  was  too  nar- 
row and  lazy  a  sphere  for  him.  He  had 
been  inflamed  (as  he  told  the  late  Earl 
of  Haddington)  by  what  was  an  eternal 
theme  of  discourse  in  the  north — the  signal 
elevation  of  Mansfield — and  could  see  no 
reason  why  another  Scotchman  might  not 
follow  an  equally  brilliant  career  in  the  Law 
of  the  greater  kingdom.  A  Scotch  Judge's 
salary  was  then  only  500/.  per  annum,  which 
may  afford  a  tolerable  notion  of  what  their 
bar  practice  could  be  expected  to  yield. 
But  the  amiable  Chesterhall  was  of  an 
old  FamiHe  de  la  Robe;  to  oscillate  he* 
tween  Auld  Reekie  in  term-time  and  the  bea- 
red itary  farm*  twenty  miles  off*  in  the  vaca- 
tion, was  the  utmost  limit  of  his  aspirations 
for  himself  or  for  his  son  after  him.  Eng- 
land was  a  remote  country ;  London  a  vaA 
Babylon ;  the  religion  was  only  a  shade 
better  than  popery  ;  the  law  itself  semi-bar- 
barous and  unsystematic,  unworthy  to  be 
held  in  like  estimation  with  a  certain  grand 
body  of  doctrine  largely  derived  in  a  right 
line  from  the  Pandects.  Young  Chesterhall 
would  be  lost  in  that  measureless  term 
incngnila — at  best  he  would  be  denational- 
ized, un-Calvinized,  and  the  ancestral 
pigeon-house  would  hold  him  no  more. 
The  sober  laird  and  advocate  could  not  en- 
dure the  thought  of  such  fearful  risks  and 
woful  changes.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Hume 
Campbell,  who  had  been  called  to  the  Eng* 
lish  bar,  but  speedily  devoted  himself  to  poli- 
tics, was  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  Lord 
March mont,  to  whom  Chesterhall  usually 
paid  his  respects  when  attending  the  circuit- 
court  on  the  Border.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  carry  Alexander  to  March - 
mont  House ;  he  would  there  gather  what 
men  of  name  and  experience   thou^nt  of 

•  The  houae  of  Chesterhall  has  diaappearad.  and 
we  believe  the  whole  of  it*  little  territory  it  now 
thrown  into  the  park  of  Oxenford  Castle,  the  fine 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Suir  in  Mid  Lothian. 
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London  as  a  sphere  for  the  adventures  of  a 
young  immigrant,  who  had  derent  enough 
prospects  beiore  him,  if  he  would  only  stick 
to  the  old  paths.  At  the  same  time  the 
laird  had  a  high  notion  of  his  son's  gifts  and 
acquirements ;  and  as  he  was  a  comely  lad', 
and  not  sorely  encumbered  with  shyness,  it 
had  no  doubt  been  suggested  by  the  fond 
and  stirrin?  mother  that  he  mi^ht  make 
a  favorable  impntsaion  among  the  great  peo- 
pie  at  March  moot ;  at  any  rate,  the  expedi- 
tion could  do  no  harm.  It  was  performed 
accordingly,  but  with  none  of  the  desired 
results.  The  aspiring  boy,  additionally  ex* 
cited  by  champagne  and  high  company,  was 
quite  ready  to  show  off  his  knowledge  and 
eloquence,  and  also  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
those  for  whose  inspection  he  had  been  des- 
tined. He  perceived,'  or  conceived,  that 
Hume  Campbell  was  a  shallow  personage  ; 
and  the  latter,  next  morninff,  took  the 
learned  laird  of  Chesterhall  aside,  and  told 
him  candidly  that  his  son  seemed  a  smart 
youth,  but  of  flighty,  unsubstantial  parts  ;  he 
would  never  do  for  the  bar  anywhere  ;  if  the 
family  were  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
army,  he  would  very  willingly  use  his  inte- 
rest to  get  them  an  Ensigncy  in  a  marching 
regiment.  Father  and  son  returned  to  their 
peel  in  dudgeon  and  discomfiture  ;  but  the 
son  swore  to  himself  that  he  would  go  to 
London,  and,  moreover,  that' once  there,  he 
would  find  means  to  revenge  himself  on  Mr. 
Hume  Campbell ;  and  he  kept  his  vows. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  offensive  as  his 
behavior  at  Marchmont  may  have  been, 
with  whatever  absurdity  of  selfcomplaisance 
he  may  have  chattered  in  the  presence  of 
the  friend  of  Pope,  he  was  a  most  extraor^ 
dinary  youth.  At  eighteen,  as  Dugald 
Stewart  tells  us,  he  was  on  habits  of  con- 
stant  correspondence  with  Adam  Smith ;  at 
twenty  he  was  admitted  to  the  companion- 
ship of  the  Poker  Club — a  most  select  asso- 
ciation of  senior  bonvivanis — Smith,  Hume, 
Home,  Fergusoik,  Elibank,  Robertson,  Car- 
lyle — the  iHie  of  Edinburgh  in  Edinburgh's 
palmiest  season.  Having  devoured  in  si- 
lence his  Berwickshire  misadventure,  he  bad 
signified  to  his  father  his  acquiescence  in 
the  plan  of  the  Scotch  bar,  and  devoted 
himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  the  civil 
law — in  Lord  Campbell's  opinion  it  was  at 
this  time  that  he  laid  in  almost  all  the  stock 
of  real  law  learning  that  he  ever  possessed  ; 
but  he  had  kept  the  English  fcheme  all  the 
while  altA  metUe  repostum — and  in  the  spring 
of  1753,  a  year  before  he  could  pass  advo- 
cate, he  requested  leave  to  make  a  run  to 


London  by  himself,  which  was  granted 
readily.  On  this  occasion  he  carried  with 
him  a  letter  from  David  Hume,  then  a^ed 
forty,  to  his  friend  Dr.  Clephane,  which 
concluded  thu.H : — 

'  It  will  be  a  ^reat  obligation  both  to  bim  and 
me  if  you  give  him  encouragiement  to  see  you  fre* 
qoently;  and  after  that,  I  doubt  not  you  will 
think  that  you  owe  roe  an  obligation — 

Ha  in  gioveuile  corpo  senile  senna 

But  !  will  Bay  no  more  of  bimt  lest  my  letter  fall 
into  the  same  fault  which  may  be  remarked  in  bis 
behavior  and  conduct  in  life — the  only  lanlt 
which  has  been  remarked  in  them, — that  of  pro- 
mising so  much  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to 
support  it.  You  will  allow  that  he  must  have 
been  guilty  of  some  error  of  this  kind,  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  man  with  whose  friendsbin  and  com- 
pany  I  have  thought  myself  very  much  favored, 
and  whom  I  recommend  to  you  as  a  friend  and 
companion,  is  just  twenty.* — Vol.  VL,  p.  11. 

This  testimony  is  sufficient  as  to  his  talents 
and  acquirements,  and  it  leaves  no  doubt 
that  he  had  learned  to  keep  his  petulance 
well  in  hand.  It  is  possible  that  the  March* 
mont  visit  may  have  formed  a  subject  of 
very  useful  reflection.  In  London  he  start- 
led some  Templars  to  whom  Clephane  made 
him^  known  by  his  dialect,  which  was,  it 
seems,  decorated  with  an  outrageous  auda- 
city of '  High  English,' — ^but  this  afiectatioti 
(one  not  extinct  among  the  Edinburgh  juris-» 
consults)  c(uld  neither  conceal  his  opulence 
of  information  nor  the  brilliancy  of  his 
mother- wit.  He  himself,  after  a  little,  be- 
came aware  of  the  ludicrous  pyebaldness  of 
his  brogue,  and  that  depressed  him  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he, was  measuring  himself 
with  men  in  some  practice  at  the  southern 
bar,  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  pr«)ceedings  in  their  courts,  and  on 
the  whole  his  courage  revived,  insomuch 
that  he  entered  himself  at  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and 
had  eaten  through  a  couple  of  terms  before 
he  lef^  town — resolving  to  do  the  like  occa- 
sionally as  he  might  find  opportunity  during 
the  remainder  of  his  Edinburgh  novitiate. 
Next  year  he  was  called  to  the  bar  there, 
at  the  usual  age  of  twenty-one,  and  he  re- 
mained in  regular  attendance  in  the  Court  of 
Session  for  three  subsequent  years,  with 
every  symptom  of  fair  promise,  until  he 
had  digested  perhaps  half'  the  regulation 
messes  of  his  Inn  in  London  ;  and  his  father 
being  dead,  and  his  motions  and  a  little 
money  at  his  own  disposal,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  time  was  come  for  turning  his  face 
in  earnest  to  Mhe  finest  prospect  that  any 
Scotchman    ever    sees.'      The    incredibly 
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strange  scene  in  the  Court  of  Session,  which 
formed  the  finale  of  his  Scotch  career,  has 
been  slightly  sketched  by  several  hands. 
Lord  Campbell  has  been  enabled  to  correct 
some  errors,  in  those  statements,  but  we  ap- 
prehend he  has  added  new  ones  in  their 
place,  and  we  believe  he  has  not  laid  his 
finger  on  the  real  origin  of  the  quarrel  which 
had  that  most  singular  termination. 

We  must  observe,  first  of  all.  that  though 
Wedderburn  had  not  made  any  conspicuous 
display  before  the  Scotch  bench,  he  had 
very  much  distinguished  himself  in  what 
was  then,  and  till  lately  continued  to  be,  a 
favorite  scene  for  the  oratory  of  young 
Scotch  barristers — namely,  the  venerable 
Assembly  <^f  the  Kirk.  According  to  the 
then  fkshion  with  gentlemen  of  that  gown, 
he  had  been  '  ordained  a'  ruling  elder'  as 
soon  as  he  was  major,  and  ever  since  sat  in 
the  Assembly  as  delegate  of  some  town  in 
Fife.  From  the  date  of  the  (Jnion — ever 
since  the  Parliament  House  ceased  to  ac- 
commodate a  native  legislature — this  theatre 
had  been  resorted  to  by  ambitious  and  not 
as  yet  well  employed  members  of  the  Bar — 
and  there  they  contrasted  strikingly  enough 
in  appearance  and  in  style  of  rhetoric  with 
the  worthy  divines  constituting  the  great 
majority  of  the  conclave.  The  debates  there 
in  1756  and  1757  excited  within  doors  and 
without  more  interest  than  almost  any 
others  in  the  record.  In  the  former  year 
the  subject  was  the  proposed  excommunica- 
tion of  *•  Mr.  David  Hume,  librarian  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,'  on  account  of  his 
Essays ;  in  1757  this  was  followed  by  the 
•  overture'  for  the  degradation  of '  Mr.  John 
Home,  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Athelstan- 
ford,'  for  having  written  *  a  sinful  stage  play 
called  Douglas,^  On  both  occasions  the 
uUra-Calvinists  of  the  Kirk  exerted  all  the 
zeal  of  Wodrow  and  Peden — and  on  both, 
the  Moderate  party,  led  with  consummate 
skill  by  Robertson,  made  as  stout  a  stand  as 
they  durst  in  favor  of  the  celebrated  cul- 
prits— with  whom  their  chief  had  long  lived 
m  habits  of  companionship.  But  on  both 
occasions  the  Clerical  Moderates  felt  them- 
selves sorely  embarrassed — adroit  evasions 
and  a  clever  use  of  points  of  form  were  the 
most  they  could  venture — their  own  repu- 
tation for  orthodoxy  was  in  serious  peril. 
The  front  of  the  battle,  therefore,  was  left 
for  the  less  heavily  armed  troops — the  law- 
yers ;  and  both  for  Hume  and  for  Home  the 
most  gallant  and  effective  combatant  was 
Wedderburn.  His  speech  for  Hume  was, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  one — even  imperfectly 


as  we  have  it  reported,  it  seems  a  master- 
piece of  iron}' — it  must  have  distilled  like 
oil  of  vitriol  on  the  Geneva  cloak.  Wedder- 
burn, who,  says  our  author,  '  I  hope  and 
believe  from  sincere  conviction,  and  at  all 
events  from  prudence,  would  have  been 
very  sorry  to  be  supposed  to  share  the  specu- 
lative doubts  of  the  individual  he  defended' 
— was  now  just  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
He  said : — 

*  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  that  I  should  follow 
the  example  of  the  reverend  divine  who  has  pre- 
ceded me,  by  making  any  profession  of  zeal  for 
the  pure  Presbyterian  church  established  in  this 
country.  1  say  with  htm,  **  Peace  be  within  her 
walls!  prosperity  within  ber  bulwarks!"  But, 
in  the  nrst  place,  let  me  very  respectfally  ask 
whether  all  who  are  disposed  to  concur  in  this 
vote  have  read  the  writings  to  be  condemned? 
Am  I  to  believe  that  the  holy  presbyters,  trusted 
witn  the  care  of  souls  of  which  they  are  to  give 
an  account,  instead  of  preaching,  prayln?*  and 
catechizing,  have  been  giving  up  their  days  and 
their  nights  to  Mr.  Hume's  Essays — said  to  be  so 
poisonous  and  so  pernicious^^in  neglect  of  the 
spiritual  good  of  others,  and  possibly  to  the  peril 
CM  their  own  principles  ?  But  suppose  these  wick- 
ed books  to  nave  been  deliberately  read  by  every 
member  of  this  assembly,  by  how  many  of  you 
have  they  been  understood  ?  And  are  yon  to  de- 
fer coming  to  a  decision  tilt  yon  are  all  agreed  on 
their  meaning,  and  are  all  of  one  mind  upon  the 
various  abstruse  questions  which  they  discuss? 
Can  you  all  tell  lis  the  diffisrence  between  coioci<» 
dence  and  causation  ?  Ose  Essay,  very  acrimo- 
niously alluded  to  by  the  reverend  mover  of  the 
overture,  is  on  **  Uberty  and  Necessity ;"  but  some 
have  declared  elsewhere  that  the  views  of  the 
essayist  thus  reprobated  are  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Knox  on  predestina- 
tion. You  must  have  made  up  ybnr  own  mind 
upon  them  before  you  call  in  Mr.  Hume, — who 
may  be  better  prepared  than  it  may  be  convenient 
for  some  of  you,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  at 
variance  with  the  standards  of  the  true  Presbyterian 
faith.  1  would,  with  all  possible  respect,  request 
you  to  recollect  the  procedure  in  another  meeting 
of  intelligences,  with  which  1  would  venture  to 
compare  this  venerable  Assembly  only  for  elo- 
quence, and  a  deep  theoretical  knowledge  of  divine 
truth.  When  those  casuists,  tliougb  ofmoie  than 
mortal  grasp  of  thought, 

•«  reason'd  high 

Of  providenc:,  fore-knowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  fore-knowledge  absolute — 
They  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost" 

The  opinions  complained  of,  however  erroneous, 
are  of  an  abstract  and  metaphysical  nature — not 
exciting  the  attention  of  the  multitude — not  in* 
fluencing  life  or  conduct ;  3K>ur  spiritual  censures 
should  be  reserved  for  a  denial  of  the  divim  righi 
of  presbiftery,  or  practical  errors  which  lead  to  a 
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Tiolation  of  the  tm  eommandmerUs.  What  ad- 
▼aniage  do  you  really  expect  from  the  course 
which  is  proposed  ?  Is  there  any  chance  of  your 
convincing  Mr.  Hume,  and  of  making  hhn  cry 
peccavi?  Upon  his  proving  contumacious  you 
are  resolved  to  punish,  if  von  cannot  reform  him ; 
and  the  awful  sentence  of  the  <*  Greater  Excom- 
munication'* IS  to  be  pronounced — by  which  he  is 
to  be  excluded  from  the  society  of  all  Christians, 
and  to  be  handed  over  to  the  evil  one.  But  this  is 
a  sentence  which  the  civil  power  now  refuses  to 
recognise,  and  which  wilt  be  attended  with  no 
temporal  consequences.  Yon  may  wish  for  the 
good  of  bis  soul  to  barn  him  as  Ualvin  did  Sef- 
▼etus ;  bat  yoa  most  be  aware  that,  however  de- 
•iiabie  sacb  a  power  may  appear  to  the  Church, 
you  cannot  touch  a  hair  of  hia  head,  or  even  com- 
pel htm  against  his  will  to  do  penance  on  the  stool 
of  repentance.  Are  you  sure  that  he  may  not  be 
80  hardened  as  to  laugh  at  your  anathemas,  and 
even  to  rejoice  in  them,  as  certainly  increasing  the 
circulation  of  his  books  ?  If  he  is  grave  and  sar- 
castic, may  he  not  claim  the  right  of  private  jnd§|- 
ment  for  which  your  fathers  have  bl^d ;  and  if 
yoa  deny  it  to  him,  may  he  not  call  upon  you 
again  to  keep  company  with  that  Lady  of  Babylon 
whom  you  hold  in  such  abomination  ?  But  there 
is  one  other  point.  1  admit  your  jurisdiction  in 
spiritual  matters  over  all  the  members  of  your 
church.  But  you  assert  that  Mr.  Hume  is  not 
even  a  Christian.  Why  are  you  to  summon  him 
before  you  more  than  any  Jew  or  Mahometan  who 
may  happen  to  be  travelling  within  your  bounds  ? 
Yoar  "libel,"  as  we  lawyers  call  it,  is  ex  facte 
inept,  irrelevant,  and  null,  for  it  begins  hy  alleging 
that  the  defender  denies  and  disbelieves  Christiani* 
ty,  and  then  it  seeks  to  proceed  against  him  and  to 
punish  him  as  a  Christian.  For  these  reasons  I 
move,  <*  that  while  all  the  members  of  the  Greneral 
Assembly  have  a  just  abhorrence  of  any  doctrines 
or  principles  tending  to  infidelity  or  to  the  preju- 
dice of  our  holy  religion,  yet  they  drop  the  over- 
ture anent  Mr.  David  Hume,  because  it  would  not, 
in  their  judgroeni,  minister  to  edification." ' 

It  was  these  speeches  that  first  gave 
WedderburD  a  general  reputation  in  Scot- 
land, and  if  he  had  renaained  at  the  Scotch 
bar  we  can  have  very  little  doubt  that  he 
must  have  risen  by-and-by  to  its  first  ho- 
nors. But  without  dwelling  longer  on  such 
speculations,  here  is  Lord  Campbell's  edi- 
tion of  his  actual  0xt<  from  Edinburgh  iD> 
July,  1757: — 

'  The  Dean  of  Facultij  at  that  time  was  Mr. 
Lock  hart,  afterwards  Lord  Covington,  a  man  of 
learning,  but  of  a  demeanour  harsh  and  overbear- 
ing It  had  ever  been  considered  the  duty  of  the 
chief  of  the  body  of  Advocateti,  freely  elected  to  pre- 
side over  them,  to  be  particularly  kind  and  protect' 
ing  to  beginners;  but  Lockhart  treated  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  in  a  manner  equally 
offensive ;  though  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  per- 
sonal altercation  with  a  gentleman  out  of  court, 
who  had  threatened  to  inflict  personal  chastise- 


ment upon  him:  and  there  were  some  circum- 
stances m  his  domestic  life  supposed  to  render  his 
character  vulnerable.  At  last,  fonr  junior  Advo- 
cates, of  whom  Wedderburn  was  one,  entered  into 
a  motoal  engagement  that  be  among  them  who 
first  had  the  opportunity,  should  resent  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Vean,  and  publicly  insult  him.' — 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  47. 

Now,  we  know  not  whence  our  author 
derived  all  these  charmingly  minute  par- 
ticulars, but  not  one  of  them  can  be  true. 
The  universally  venerated  Robert  Dundas 
of  Amiston  (father  of  Lord  Melville)  be- 
came Dean  of  Faculty  in  1746,  and  he  held 
that  station  until  he  was  made  Lord  Prosi* 
dent  in  1760.  His  successor  was  Ferguson 
of  Pitfour,  who  continued  Dean  till  he  be- 
came a  Judge  in  1764,  and  then  Covington 
was  elected  Dean  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  barristers  ;* — a  fact  utterly  destructive 
of  the  statements  about  his  character  and 
manners,  with  which  somebody  has  cram- 
med Lord  Campbell.  A  man  of  harsh  and 
overbearing  demeanor  would  have  had  the 
same  chance  to  be  unanimously  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons— a  roan, 
whose  honor  had  received  a  stain,  to  be 
appointed  Commander-in-^hief  of  the  Bri- 
tish army.  Within  our  own  remembrance 
there  have  been  several  unanimously  elected 
Deans — and  what  sort  of  men  1  Such  Whigs 
as  Cranstoun  and  Jeffrey — such  Tories  as 
Hope  and  Robertson.  But  Covington,  as 
we  have  said,  was  never  Dean  until  seven 
years  after  1757,  when  Wedderburn  lefl 
Scotland.  The  collision  between  them  must 
have  been  strange  enough  in  all  conscience^ 
but  it  assumes  a  totally  new  and  false  cha- 
racter when  represented  as  arising  between 
the  Praeses  of  the  Faculty  and  the  represen- 
tative of  a  band  of  young  martyrs,  sworn 
and  pledged  to  have  revenge  for  his  arrogant 
bearing  in  that  capacity. 

They  who  can  now  be  appealed  to  for 
even  second-hand  accounts  of  the  matter 
are  very  few  indeed — and  themselves  far  be- 
yond the  Psalmist's  *  allotted  span  ;' — it  is 
obvious  from  the  style  in  which  Lord 
Brougham  treats  it  in  his  Sketch  of  Lough- 
borough that  he  had  failed  to  satisfy  himself 
in  any  degree  as  to  details : — ^but  we  think 
the  most  probable  of  the  floating  traditions 
is  that  which  gives  a  political  origin  to  the 
quarrel.  It  was  but  twelve  years  after  the 
forty-fice*  Wedderburn  was  by  descent  a 
Whig,  and  by  temper  a  keen  one,  though 

*  See  this  fact  and  alUheie  dates  in  Bmnton  and 
Haig,  pp.  534,  627,  533— which  a  friend  has  kindly 
compared  for  ua  with  the  official  Minutes  of  tha 
Faculty  of  Advocates. 
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most  people  attach  different  ideas  to  the 
name  of  Loughborough.  Covington,  though 
not  Dean,  was  of  long  standing,  and  of  the 
very  highest  celebrity  in  his  profession ; 
the  Faculty  was  never  more  furiously  di- 
vided in  politics,  and  he,  a  son  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Scotch  Jacobites,  was  at  the  h^ad  of 
the  Tory  party  in  the  Faculty.  In  1757  he 
was  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  during 
thirty«five  years  seen  Whig  after  Whi^  lifted 
over  his  head  without  as  yet  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  the  Bench.  The  elevation  of 
worthy,  stupid,  old  Westerhall,  in  1755,  to 
the  judicial  rank  had  been  one  of  his  latest 
grievances.  And,  moreover,  there  was  an 
early  occasion  of  offence  as  to  the  son.  Al- 
though as  an  Episcopalian  he  took  no  con- 
cern in  the  squabbles  of  the  Kirk,  he  re- 
garded with  abhorrence  the  inGdelity  of 
Bume— who  also  was  as  yet  a  Whig — and 
with  disgust  the  countenance  shown  to 
Hume  by  many  leading  Whigs,  lay  and  cle- 
rical, old  and  young — ^mong  the  rest  by 
such  elder$  in  the  Kirk  as  Mr.  Alexander 
Wedderburn.  In  1753,  when  Hume  was 
candidate  for  the  Faculty  Librarianship,  we 
see  by  the  historian's  letters  that  Covington 
had  been  among  the  most  active  against  him. 
To  proceed — on  the  day  of  *  the  oppor- 
tunity,' according  to  our  author,  after  some 
interchange  of  angry  words  at  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  all  the  fifteen  Judges  pre- 
sent, the  Dean  called  Wedderburn  ^  a  pre- 
sumptuous boy,'  and  the  boy  in  reply  said, 

*  The  learned  Dean  has  employed  only  vitu- 
peration ;  I  will  not  say  that  he  could  have 
used  argument,  but  if  tears  could  have 
answered  his  purpose,  no  doubt  he  has  (hem 
at  command.'     The  Dean  threatened  ven- 

rjance.  Wedderburn  resumed, '  My  Lords, 
care  little  for  what  is  said  by  a  man  who 
has  been  disgraced  in  his  person  and  dis- 
honored in  his  bed.'  Lord  President  Craigie 

*  felt  the  flesh  creep  on  his  bones' — but  at 
last — 

'  His  lordabip  declared  in  a  firm  tone,  that  *<  this 
was  language  unbecoming  an  advocate  and  unbe- 
coming a  i^ntleman."  Wedderburn,  now  in  a 
slate  of  such  excitement  as  to  have  loM  all  sense 
of  decorom  and  propriety,  exclaimed  that  "his 
lordship  bad  said  as  a  judge  what  he  could  not 
justify  as  a  f^ntleman."  The  President  appealed 
lo  his  brethren  as  to  what  was  fit  to  be  aone,^ 
who  unanimously  resolved  that  Mr.  Wedderburn 
should  retract  his  words  and  make  an  humble  apo- 
loey,  on  pain  of  deprivation.  All  of  a  sudden, 
Wedtterburn  seemed  to  have  subdued  his  passion, 
and  put  on  an  air  of  deliberate  coolness, — when, 
instead '  f  the  expected  retractation  and  apolofi:y,  he 
stripped  off  his  gown,  and  holding  it  in  his  bands 


before  the  judges,  be  said,  **  Mjr  Lords,  I  neither 
retrod  nor  ayolo^ze,  but  I  viU  save  you*the 
trouble  of  Jeprtvaf ton ;  there  is  my  gown,  and  1 
will  never  wear  it  more ; — virtute  me  involvo.*^ 
He  then  coolly  laid  his  gown  upon  the  bar,  made 
a  low  bow  to  the  judges,  and  before  they  liad  re- 
covered from  their  amazement,  he  left  the  court,— 
which  he  never  again  enteral.  That  very  night 
he  set  off  to  London.'— Tol.  VI ,  pp.  47,  48. 

We  repeat  that  we  hardly  believe  one 
syllable  of  Lord  Campbell's  details ;  some 
of  them,  and  all  the  most  important  ones, 
we  have  proved  to  be  absura  inventions. 
We  cannot  believe  that  any  gentleman,  how« 
ever  ^  excited,'  ever  could  have  made  that 
allusion  to  a  delicate  domestic  misfortune, 
even  if  there  had  been  every  ground  for  be- 
lieving it  to  have  occurred  ;  but  that  the 
scene  was  a  sufficiently  strong  6ne  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  must  have  been  such  truly 
to  have  caused  a  sejisation  in  that  quarter. 
Be  it  remembered  that  only  fifty  years  be- 
fore 1757,  Sir  Alexander  Ogtlvie  and  the 
famous; Lord  Belhaven  were  tried  and  pu- 
nished for  ^  beating  each  other  in  the  Par- 
liament-House, while  the  Parliament  was 
sitting;'  nay,  that  as  late  as  1715,  the  Earl 
of  Hay  with  his  own  hands  separated,  when 
'  in  corporeal  tussle'  within  the  same  ve- 
nerable walls,  the  chief  criminal  judge  of 
Scotland  (Lord  Justice  Clerk  Cockburn) 
and  the  chief  law-officer  of  the  crown  (Lord- 
Advocate  Sir  D.  Dalrymple)  !•  We  may 
add,  that  even  within  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Second  Di- 
vision of  the  Court  of  Session,  such  words 
passed  between  one  of  the  Judges  on  the 
bench.  Lord  Glenlee,  and  the  celebrated 
John  Clerk  (afterwards  Lord  Eldin),  at  the 
bar,  that  the-  Court  was  instantly  called  on 
by  the  Lord-Advocate  Maconochie  (since 
Lord  Meadowbank)  to  take  such  measures 
as  would  prevent  a  duel  between  those 
highly  reverend  sexagenarians — two,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  lawyers,  of  their  time  ! 

It  is  amusiug  to  notice  how  '  the  whirligig 
of  time'  works.  In  some  three  years  after 
1757,  the  Earl  of  Bute  is  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Toryism  is  looking  up.  In  three  years 
more  Home,  no  longer  the  Reverend,  is  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Bute,  and  a  vehement  Tory, 
of  course  ;  and  young  Wedderburn  intro- 
duced by  John  Home  to  Lord  Bute,  is  '  by 
his  influence  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  Rothesay  burghs.'  Three  years 
more,  and  David  Hume  has  published  his 

*  See  '  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  CM  (1«2), 
vol.  U.,  pp.  XV.  and  xcix. 
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History,  in  writing  which  be  had  become  a 
Tory — and  he  too  has  been  introduced  to 
Bute  by  Home,  and,  in  place  of  being  Li- 
brarian to  the  Edinburgh  Advocates  with 
50/.  a-year,  behold  him  secretary  to  the  am- 
bassador at  Paris  with  1000/. — and  all  the 
crcat  world  at  his  feet — ^while  his  friend 
Wedderbam  sits  within  the  bar  of  the  Court 
of  Chaocerv  in  a  silk  gown,  *  then  a  high 
distinction,^and,  as  a  member  of  Parliament, 
nominee  and  unflinching  gladiator  of  the 
Scottish  Tory  Premier,  has  been  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  be  victimized  in  some  of 
Chttrchill's  best  verses : — 

'To  mifchief  trained  e*en   from  his  mother's 

womb. 
Grown  old  in  fraud,  tboogb  yet  in  manhood's 

bloom; 
Adopting  arts  by  which  gay  villaini^  rise 
And  reach  the  heights  which  honest  men  de- 
spise; 
Mule  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate  loud. 
Dull  'mongst  the  dullest,  prondeM  of  the  proud — 
A  pert  prim  prater  of  the  Northern  race. 
Guilt  in  bis  heart  and  famine  in  his  face/ 

Soon  no  satirist  would  have  spoken  of  him 
as  '  mute  at  the  bar' — ^he  waxes  louder  and 
louder  in  the  senate.  After  the  downfall  of 
Bute  and  his    feebly    successors,  another 

*  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream  ;' 
he  is  a  flaming  patriot,  is  loud  as  Stentor  for 

*  Wilkes  and  Liberty,'  loses  his  seat  in  con- 
sequence, is  a  hero  of  public  meetings,  is 
put  into  the  House  again  by  the  most  muni- 
ficent of  clients,  Clive — *  is  pitted  against 
Lord  North,'  makes  great  speeches  in  fa- 
vor of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of 
Burke's  resolutions  for  concluding  the  Ame- 
rican war.  But  North  takes  root— and  in  1770 
there  are  such  symptoms  of  a  new  vacilla- 
tion that  Junius  says,  ^Ag  for  Wedderhum, 
there  ia  something  about  him  which  even  trea- 
ehery  cannot  trvst,'*  In  1771,  to  quote  our 
author's  margin,  '  Wedderburn  is  at  St.  He- 
lens.— His  strong  desire  to  go  over. — Lord 
Chatham  tries  to  keep  him  true  to  Opposi- 
tion.— Lord  Chatham  solicits  an  interview 
with  him  [which  Wedderburn  evades]. — 
Wedderburn  rats,  and  is  nlade  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral'— there  prevailing  a  rumor  (however 
erroneous)  that,  in  his  acqiiisition  of  Wed- 
derburn, Lord  North  had  in  fact  bought 
Junius  himself.     Now — 

'  Lord  North  was  seated  between  his  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General,  magis  pares  quam  gimiUs; 
and  the  Minister  might  indulge  in  a  short  slum- 
ber, while  he  was  upholden  on  either  band  by 
the  majestic  sense  of  Thurlow  and  the  skilful 
eloquence  of  Wedderburn.* — G^tbon, 


*The  Minister  sat  secure  between  bis  two 
brazen  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  to  guard  the 
Treasury  Bench.' — Harne  Tooke. 

In  passing  we  must  not  omit,  that  in  a 
year  or  two  afterwards  old  Covington  at  last 
mounted  the  Scotch  bench — anno  mtaA.  75 ; 
and  that  nobody  doubted  but  this  tardy  pre* 
ferment  of  the  aged  Tory — ^in  itself  a  very 
indefensible  job,  for  the  man  was  really  su- 
perannuated in  his  mind — proceeded  solely 
from  the  urgent  and  repentant  intercession 
of  that  twice-converted  and  for  the  time  ar- 
dent Tory,  Lord  North's  Solicitor-General* 

We  now  behold  Wedderburn  in  the  very 
highest  ranks  of  parliamentary  orators — we 
have  the  grand  scene  of  his  philippic  against 
Franklin  before  the  Privy  Council — his  step 
to  the  Attorney-Generalship  (1778)  ; — Mr. 
Attorney's  great  speech  against  Burke's  re* 
newed  plan  of  conciliation — ^his  warlike  elo- 
quence after  the  surrender  at  Saratoga — a 
series  of  splendid  speeches  in  favor  of  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  American  war. 
He  also  make  a  keenly  telling  speech  in  de- 
fence of  North,  when  attacked  about  Ireland 
by  Fox — Mr.  Attorney  sternly  denouncing 
the  Whig  opposition  for  attempting  to  defy 
the  Crown  by  '  a  Combination  of  Aristocra- 
tic Families.'  But  this  was  the  last  speech 
that  consummate  rhetorician  ever  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  By  that  time  (Dec. 
1779)  North's  majority  was  dwindling — '  he 
began  to  long  for  the  Bench' — and,  hy-and 
by,  a  lucky  resignation  vacating  the  chief- 
ship  of  the  Com  moo  Pleas,  he  obtains  that 
dignified  cushion ;  and  moieover,  walks  into 
the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Loughborough 
of  Loughborough  (June,  1780). 

His  Lordship  is  for  the  present  satisfied^ 
Things  getting  worse  and  worse  with  Lord 
North — and  Thurlow,  at  any  rate,  being  in 
possession  of  the  Great  Seal — Lord  Loueh- 
borough  has  too  just  a  sense  of  what  be- 
comes a  high  judicial  station  not  to  abstain 
from  politics  during  the  remainder  of  North's 
administration. 

*  Great  surprise  and  disappointment  were 
caused  by  the  line  which  he  took.  It  was  sup* 
posed  that  be  had  been  made  a  peer  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  strenuously  supporting  the  fall- 
ing government  against  the  attacks  of  Shelbnrne, 
Rockingham,  and  Camden.  His  assistance  was 
much  wanted.  Wedderburn  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  shone  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
orators.  For  the  last*two  years  he  bad  borne 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  Opposition,  and  had  proved 
that  with  a  ^tter  cause  he  would  have  been  a 
match  for  Dunning,  Burke,  or  Fox.  Become  Lord 
Loughborough,  and  transferred  to  the  Hoase  of 
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Peers,  it  was  thought  that  as  a  debater  he  wonid 
be  equally  active,  and  apparently  more  brilliant, 
like  the  moon  among  the  lesser  lights.' — ^Vol.  VI., 
p.  156. 

He  is  vexed  at  the  little  business  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  (like  other  Chiefs  before 
and  since)  shows  dexterity  in  spinning  out 
cases,  so  as  to  make  a  show  of  work  (vol.  V., 
p.  147)  ;  but  on  the  whole  his  leisure  is  a 
gay  and  festive  one.  He  has  married  a  rich 
wife,  who  brought  him  house  and  land  in 
Yorkshire:  he  had  previously  been  pre- 
sented with  a  beautiful  villa  in  Surrey  by 
the  oriental  gratitude  of  Clive.  At  these 
seats  he  entertains  great  folks  of  all  parties 
in  a  princely  style.  When  in  town,  he  fre- 
quents the  clubs  in  St.  James's-street,  and  is 
popularly  suspected  of  occasional  plav  in 
company  with  Fox  and  others  of  the  'Aris- 
tocratic Combination.* 

During  the  last  struggles  of  North,  the 
*  cold  Serpent's  tongue' —  (that  phrase  was 
Mansfield's) — continued  to  be  '  in  the  senate 
mute.'  During  Rockingham's  ministry  he 
was  kept  in  anxious  hesitation.  Thurlow's 
abidance  on  the  woolsack  had  surprised  and 
tormented  him  ;  from  that  time  these  former 
friends  and  colleagues  eyed  each  other  with 
jealous  bitterness  —  and  the  feeling  grew 
more  and  more  plain  to  close  observers,  un- 
til their  hostility  was  declared — but  for  a 
season  the  fear  of  offending  the  King,  Thur- 
low's strenuous  patron,  was  a  powerful  re- 
straint on  the  venom  of  the  tortuous  rival. 
Lord  Rockingham's  death  revealed  internal 
dissension  in  the  party  that  Had  overthrown 
North :  Fox  proclaimed  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  the  succeeding  Premier,  the  '  un- 
derminer'  Shelburne  —  and  Loughbomugh 
was  in  his  element  when  nursing  privately 
the  scheme  for  ousting  Shelburne  (and,  of 
course,  Thurlow  too),  by  a  coalition  between 
the  Tory  ex-Minister  North  and  the  Rock- 
ingham section  of  the  Whigs,  now  called 
Foxites,  As  soon  as  this  unholy  league  was 
matured,  there  was  co  vigor  left  in  the  ju- 
dicial scruples,  and  the  serpentine  crest  glit- 
tered topmost  in  the  fray.  The  '  Coalition' 
were  victorious — Shelburne  fell,  and  Thur- 
low fell  also — but  the  King  could  not  at  once 
make  up  his  mind  to  a  new  keeper  of  his 
conscience — ao  the  Seal  was  put  into  com- 
mission, and  our  Chief  Justice  was  forced  to 
be  contented  with  being  first  of  the  Com- 
missioners, presiding  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery as  well  as  in  the  Common  Pleas,  hut 
with  the  full  patronage  of  the  Seal,  and  the 
confidence  of  a  Cabinet  in  which  he  could 
fiot  command  a  place. 


As  every  one  knows,  the  Coalition  govern- 
ment was,  by  degrees,  purified  of  almost  all 
the  Tory  elements  originally  in  its  compo- 
sition,—  and  altogether  lasted  but  eight 
months  ;  when  the  young  Pitt  became  Mi- 
nister, and  Thurlow  resumed  the  woolsack. 
Loughborough,  once  more  merely  Chief  Ju»-> 
tice,  continued  his  connexion  with  the  Fox- 
ites :  he  became  their  real  if  not  their  acknow- 
ledged leader. in  the  Upper  House,  wheie 
he  was  the  most  effective  supporter  of  their 
views  both  as  to  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
Catholic  Emaacipation.  There  was  no  hope 
now  of  ejecting  Thurlow  except  by  the  total 
destruction  of  Pitt's  power,  and  as  he  evi- 
dently grew  every  day  in  favor  with'  the 
King  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large,  that  con- 
summation seemed  at  a  melancholy  distance. 
Fox  himself  despaired  and  retired  to  Italy. 
But  suddenly  the  Kine's  illness  (178S)  came 
to  revive  the  hearts  of  the  'Aristocratic  Com- 
bination.' Though  some  recent  publications 
had  given  the  world  a  much  clearer  notion 
of  the  intrigues  of  the  enstfing  crifUy  Lord 
Campbell  justly  congratulates  himself  on 
having  found  means  to  afford  us  still  additio- 
nal illustration.  He  has  produced  here  seve- 
ral most  curious  papers  from  the  repositories 
of  Loughborough's  representative,  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn — and,  among  the  rest,  two  or 
three  which,  whether  the  Earl  had  or  bad 
not  considered  their  tenor,  leave  very  ugly 
blots  on  his  astute  predecessor's  reputation. 

In  the  first  place,  these  documents  esta- 
blish clearly  that  Eldon  had  been  deceived 
by  Thurlow.  Eldon,  in  his  'Anecdote  Book,' 
alludes  to  the  report  that  Thurlow,  during 
the  progress  of  the  Regency  Bill,  carried  on 
'  secretly  from  the  rest  of  the  King's  friends 
a  negotiation  with  the  Prince's  party  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  himself  on  the  wool- 
sack under  their  e)cpected  ministry;'  adding, 
that  he,  Eldon,  'at  that  time  was  honored 
with  Thurlow's  intimacy  —  was  present 
every  day  at  the  conversations  betweenThur- 
low  and  the  other  King's  friends — and  docs 
not  believe  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  that 
report.'  Now,  among  these  Rosslyn  papers 
there  is  a  letter  from  Fox  to  Loughborough 
in  which  he  says, 

'  My  DEAR  Lord— -I  am  so  perfectly  ashamed 
of  the  letter  I  am  writing,  that  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  begin — but  my  luiowledge  of  your  way 
of  thinking,  and  the  perfect  and  unreserved  free- 
dom with  which  we  have  always  conversed  to- 
gether, gives  me  some  courage,  and  induces  me, 
without  any  further  preface,  to  state  to  you  the 
difficulties  under  which  I  feel  myself. 

•  When  I  first  came  over  (from  Italy)»  [  found 
a  very  general  anxiety  among  all  our  frisoda. 
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aod"  ia  the  Prince  still  more  than  othera,  ;o  have 
the  ChaDcellor  make  a  part  of  our  new  Adminis- 
tration,  and  (excepting  only  the  D.  of  Portland) 
they  all  seemed  to  carry  their  wishes  so  far  as 
to  think  his  friendship  worth   htiyin^,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  Great  Seal.    This  idea  seemed 
80  strange  to  me,  considering  the  obligations  we  are 
alt  under  to  you,  and  so  unpleasant  to  those  feel- 
ings of  personal  friendship  which  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  consider  as  mere  professions,  from  me  to 
you,  that  I  took  all  sorts  of  means  to  discourage 
It,  and  have  actually  prevented  the  Prince,  though 
with  some  difficulty,   from   saying  anything  to 
Thurlow  which  might  commit  him,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  it,  I  obtained  from  him  the 
message  which  I  delivered  to  you,  Wednesday 
night,  from  his  Royal  Highness.    The  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  within  these  few  days,  and 
which  to  many  seem  increasing,  have   bad  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  anxiety  of  our  friends  for 
ThurIow*8  support ;  and  they  seem  all  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Great  Seal  would  gain  him,  and 
nothing  else.    Yon  know  enough  of  the  nature 
of  our  party  to  know  how  rapidly  notions  are 
sometimes  propsgated  among  them,  and  how  very 
difficult  it  often  is  for  us,  who  ought  to  lead,  not 
to  be  led  by  them.    Under  these  circumstances  I 
inust  own  (and  I  am  certain  you  will  approve  my 
freedom  in  owning  it,  whatever  you  may  think  of 
my  weakness)  that  I  wish  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  offer  Lord  Thurlow  the  Great  Seal,  not  from 
my  oWn  opinion  of  the  advantages  like  to  accrue 
from  such  an  ofier,  but  from  the  dread  I  have,  if 
things  turn  out  in  any  respect  ill,  of  having  the 
miscarria^  imputed  to  my  obstinacy.    The  invi- 
diouB  pomt  of  view  in  which  you  would  stand 
yourself  in  such  an  event,  rather  adds  to  my 
anxiety ;  for  although  they  all  know  the  hand- 
■ome  o^rs  you  have  made,  and  therefore  that  the 
whole  blame  ought  justly  to  lie  on  me  alone  who 
refused  them,  yet  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  person  whose  pretensions,  however  just, 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  a  party. 
I  have  related  to  vou  most  freely  the  difficulties  of 
my  siioaiion,  and  I  should  really  take  it  ill  if  you 
answered  me  but  with  the  most  unreserved  free- 
dom.   If  you  can  call  here  it  would  be  best ,  but 
if  you  cannot,  pray  let  me  have  a  line,  though  I 
know  your  answer ;  and  the  more  certain  I  am  of 
it  the  more  I  feel  ashamed  of  this  letter.    I  really 
feel  myseU  unhin^d  to  a  great  degree,  and  till 
I  see  you,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon,  or  bear 
from  }ou,  shall  feel  very  unpleasantly.    I  feel  the 
part  I  am  acting  to  be  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  conduct  I  ever  laid  down  for  myself,  and  that  I 
can  bring  myself  to  act  it  at  all  I  strongly  suspect 
to  be  more  omn^  to  my  weakness  than  my  judg- 
ment— I  am,  with  the  sincerest  friendship,  my 
dear  Lord,  yours  ever, — C.  J.  Fox. 
*  SL  James's-street,  Saturday  rooming.' 

The  Chief  Justice,  on  receipt  of  this  per- 
formance (VL,  199),  addressed  a  long  and 
fierce  enough  letter  to  one  of  his  most  active 
coUeagaes  in  the  original  intrigue,  Sheridan, 
which  Lord  Campbell  gives  in  the  Life  of 


Thurlow.     We  content  ourselves  with  his 
formal  answer  to  Mr.  Fox  : — 

Mv  DEAR  Sir — I  will  frankly  confess  to  you 
that  the  measure  appears  to  me  a  strong  indication 
of  weakness,  and  1  am  deceived  if  it  will  not  be 
generally  so  felt  as  soon  as  it  is  known.  This 
affords  additional  reason  why,  even  on  motives  of 
prudence,  I  should  acquiesce  in  it,  which  I  do,  I 
assure  yon,  without  the  smallest  interruption  of 
those  sentiments  of  friendship  and  confidence  with 
respect  to  you  or  the  Duke  of  P.,  which  will  ever 
remain  in  my  heart. — I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
yours, — LouGHBoaouoH.' 

These  most  characteristic  productions  set*  / 
tie  the  Eldonian  point ;  but  the  part  of  the 
intrigue  prior  to  Fox's  return  from  Italy  re- 
ceives even  more  unexpected  illumination. 
A  report,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  got 
abroad  that  when  first  the  Whigs  despaired 
of  the  King's  recovery,  Loughborough  not 
only  was  strenuous  in  bis  doctrine  that  the 
Prince  was  entitled  to  take  Up  the  full  pow- 
ers of  the  Crown,  but  suggested  to  his  Royal 
Highness  that  the  true  plan  would  be  to  do 
so  at  once  by  his  own  act — by  Proclamation 
— without  waiting  for  any  parliamentary 
consultation  or  invitation  upon  the  subject. 
In  the  House  of  Peers  on  December  3, 1788, 
Lord  Camden  alluded  to  this  portentous  ru- 
mor, and,  as  Lord  Campbell  expresses  it, 
'  Loughitorough  thought  himself  justified  in 
disclaiming  the  arbitrary  advice.'  The 
Chief  Justice  spoke  thus  : — 

*  I  maintain  that  by  the  constitution  of  England 
the  regency  is  not  electivp,  but  depends  on  heredi- 
tary right ;  and  the  heir  apparent  is  entitled,  during 
the  interruption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  by  his  Majesty's  illness,  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government.  When  I  make  this  ob- 
servation, Jam  very /ar/rowi  meaning  to  inti- 
mate that  the  Prince  of  Trales  can  violently  do  so 
without  the  privity  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment;  but  I  do  polAinly  maintain,  that  upon  the 
authentic  notification  to  him  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  of  the  King*s  unfortunate  incapacity, 
he  is  of  right  to  he  invested  with  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority.'— Vol.  Vf.,  pp.  203*  204. 

Now  the  Rosslyn  papers  yield  a  long  letter 
from  Loughborough  to  the  Prince's  private 
secretary,  Mr.  Payne,  who  was  ah  imiio 
their  go-between,  and  in  it  occur  these 
sentences — 

'No  precedent  can  be  foand  except  one  little 
known,  and  m  times  where  both  the  Irame  of  the 
government  and  the  manners  of  the  age  were  so 
little  similar  to  what  they  now  are,  that  it  would 
be  of  no  authority.  In  a  case,  therefore,  supposed 
to  be  new,  men  would  be  for  a  moment  uneertain 
by  what  rule  they  were  to  be  guided»  and  upon  a 
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80]ipa«ition  of  an  ambiguous  state  of  the  disorder, 
great  industry  would  be  used  to  prolong  the  state 
of  suspense.  £very  appearance  of  favorable  in- 
tervals would  be  magnified,  and  the  apprehension 
of  a  change  would  be  studiously  excited  to  prevent 
the  public  opinion  from  attaching  itself  to  the  84)- 
parent  acting  power.  To  oppose  this,  great  spirit 
and  steadiness  would  be  necessary ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  only  measure  would  be,  to  assert 
that  authority  which  no  other  ])eTson  has  a  rifcht 
to  ansame,  and  which,  with  a  united  royal  family, 
no  opposition  would  be  able  to  thwart' — VoLVl., 
*     pp.  193,  194. 

This  18  pretty  distinct — bat  it  ts  followed  by 
^  a  memorandum,  written  in  pencil  by  the 
hand  of  Loughborough,  and  which  (Lord 
Campbell  has  been  informed)  was  read  by 
himself  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  secret 
interview  in  Windsor — ^and  here  the  language 
aeems  even  less  aii8ce|>tible  of  misinterpre- 
tation : — 

'Upon  the  supposition  of  a  state  of  disorder 
without  prospect  of  recovery  or  of  a  speedy  ex- 
tinction, the  principle  of  the  P.*s  conduct  is  per- 
fectly clear.  The  administration  of  government 
devolves  to  him  of  right*  He  Is  bound  by  every 
duty  to  assume  it,  and  his  character  would  M 
lessened  in  the  public  estimation  if  he  took  it  on 
any  other  ground  but  right,  or  on  any  sort  of  com- 
promise. The  authority  of  Parliament,  as  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  would  be  interposed, 
not  to  confer,  but  to  declare  the  right.  The  mode 
of  proceeding  which  occurs  to  my  mind  is,  that  in 
a  very  short  time  H.  R.  H.  should  signify  his  in- 
tentioti  to  act  by  directing  a  meeting  0/  tne  Privy 
Counci  •  where  he  shouQ  declare  his  intehtion  to 
take  upon  himself  the  care  of  the  State,  and  should 
at  the  same  time  signify  his  desire  to  have  the 
advice  of  Parliament,  and  order  it  by  a  Prodama- 
iion  to  meet  early  for  despatch  of  business.  That 
done,  he  should  ditect  the  several  Ministers  to  at- 
tend him  with  the  public  business  of  their  oflSces. 

<  It  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  outset,  that  be 
should  appear  to  act  entirely  of  himself,  and  in 
the  conferences  he  must  nesessarily  have,  not  to 
eonsult,  but  to  listen  and  direct. 

*  Though  the  measure  of  assembling  the  Council 
should  not  be  consulted  iipon,  but  decided  in  his 
own  breast,  it  ought  to  be  communicated  to  a  few 
persons  who  nuiy  be  trusted,  a  short  time  before  it 
takes  place ;  and  it  will  deserve  consideration 
whether  it  might  or  not  be  expedient  very  speedily 
after  this  measure,  in  order  to  mark  distinctly  Vu 
assumption  of  government,  to  direct  such  persons 
— at  least  in  one  or  two  instances — ^to  be  added  to 
what  is  called  the  Cabinet,  as  he  thinks  proper. 
By  marking  a  determination  to  act  of  himself  ,  and 
by  cautiously  avoiding  to  raise  strong  fear  or 
strong  hope,  out  keeping  men's  minds  in  expecta- 
tion of  what  may  arise  out  of  his  reserve,  and  in 
a  persuasion  of  his  general  candor,  he  will  find 
all  men  equally  observant  of  him.* — Vol.  Vl., 
p.  195. 


Lon}  Campbell  produces,  also,  the  first 
letter  that  Fox  wrote  to  Loughborough  on 
his  alTival  from  Italy,  which  can  leave  no 
doubt  that,  on  bearing  what  Loughborough 
had  suggested.  Fox  instantly  declared  that 
advice  inadmissible.  This  is  important — 
for  even  Lord  Brougham  seems  not  to  have 
believed  that  Loughborough's  scheme  (what- 
ever it  might  have  been)  was  ever  made 
known  at  all  to  any  of  the  Whig  leaders* 
There  remains  the  pinching  question  whether 
the  memorandum  in  pencil  and  the  reply  to 
Camden  can  be  reconciled,  so  as  to  acquit 
Loughborough  of  having  solemnly  disclaimed 
the  fact  of  his  ever  havins  given  *  the  arbi- 
trary advice.'  We  think  the  reader  will 
agree  with  us  that  if  any  escape  be  left,  it  is 
by  a  very  narrow  loophole.  Perhaps  so 
dextrous  an  artist  in  language  never  stood 
more  awkwardly  committed. 

The  sequel  is  00  new  story.  Thurlow,  on 
getting  a  private  hint  of  the  first  real  symp- 
toms of  Ti  covery  in  the  King,  abruptly  with- 
drew firom  his  correspondence  with  the  Fox- 
ites.  Loughborough,  unaware  of  the  sources 
of  Thurlow's  new  movement,  was  re-ani- 
mated ;  Fox  wrote  joyfully  that  the  embar- 
rassment was  now  got  rid  of — that  the  Chief 
Justice  should  be  Uhancellor  quam  primftm^ 
But  while,  as  Lord  Campbell  says,  he  was 
drawing  up  lists  of  secretaries,  and  luxuriat- 
ing in  the  great  vision  of  the  emblazoned 
bag,  the  recovery  declared  itself,  and  the 
crockery  of  Alnaschar  was  in  bits. 

Loughborough  continued  a  steady  Foxite^ 
and  on  a  most  confidential  footing  at  Carlton 
House,  vntil  the  next  grand  crisis  in  our  po- 
litical history ;  but  we  shall  not  pursue  the 
subsequent  details.  H  is  share  in  the  private 
communications  between  Burke,  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  other  old  Whigsj  on  the  one 
side,  and  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  other,  had  already 
been  well  developed  in  the  Malmesbury 
Correspondence ;  and  the  other  political  mat- 
ters in  which  he  was  concerned  have  all 
been  recently  before  us  in  that  work  and  the 
Lives  of  Eldon  and  Sidmouth.  The  student 
has,  in  short,  little  to  learn  about  Lough- 
borough's ultiDiste  attainment  of  the  grand 
object  of  his  ambition,  in  January,  1793— <ir 
the  circumstances  which  embittered  his 
tenure  of  the  woolsack — or  even  the  melan- 
choly complication  of  distrusts  that  brought 
it  to  a  close  in  the  spring  of  1801. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  paper  in  this  hook 
(new  to  us)  which  will  reward  study  in 
reference  to  the  simultaneous  dissmisal  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Loughborough  in  1801 : — it  is 
a    Vindication  of  his  Conduct^  drawn   up 
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some  time  afterwards  by  the  ex-Chancellor, 
and  by  him  communicated,  with  that  title, 
to  several  of  his  friends.     This  is  a  curious 

Eaper  certainly,  but  far  too  long  to  be  copied 
y  us,  and  one  of  which  any  abridgment 
would  be  valueless,  for  everything  depends 
in  all  such  cases  on  the  ipntsima  verba^  and 
these  are  the  verba  of  '  the  wanr  Weddei^ 
burn.'  On  the  whole  it  is  painuil  to  read. 
It  exhibits  the  deep  consciousness  that  he 
lay  under  grave  suspicions,  and  with  all  his 
exquisite  art  he  leaves  the  suspicion  height- 
ened that  there  had  been  some  shuffling  on 
his  part—some  very  questionable  rittcence 
in  respect  of  messages  and  documents  meant 
by  Pitt  to  be  conveyed  to  the  King  by  the 
Chancellor.  With  respect  to  the  more  im- 
portant points  in  the  transaction,  the  paper 
leaves  all  exactly  as  it  seemed  to  stand  on 
closing  the  Life  of  Sidmouth.  Lough- 
borough, for  example,  clearly  denies  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  ever  had  any  sort  of  au- 
thority to  hold  out  Emancipation  as  a  mea- 
sure likely  to  be  recommended  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  union  with  Ireland  ;  find 
asserts  his  belief  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
acted  precisely  on  his  instructions,  and  \n 
treating  with  the  Irish  Romanists  made  offer 
of  no  concessions  whatever  on  church  mat- 
ters, except  in  a  better  arrangement  as  to 
the  payment  of  tithes  and  a  pecuniary  pro- 
vision for  the  priests — '  to  neither  of  which 
the  King  ever  made  any  objection,^  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  Lord  Campbell,  who  ^de- 
clines the  invidious  task  of  commenting  upon 
this  document,'  has  given  it  without  any 
date,  and  the  exact  time  might  have  been 
of  great  use  in  its  application.  We  should 
be  curious  to  know  whether  there  is  nothing 
to  illustrate  the  reception  and  effect  of  this 
Vindication  among  the  MS.  treasures — rich 
indeed  they  must  be— of  Melville  Castle  ! 

Whatever  may  have  been  Loughborough's 
indirectness  in  the  closing  period  of  Pitt's 
first  government,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
grana  cause  of  his  &ll  was  George  lll.'s  dis- 
trust of  his  integrity  generally.  He  had 
ratted  too  often  and  on  too  many  questions. 
He  had  been  pro-American  and  anti- Ameri- 
can— pro-reformer  and  anti -reformer — ad- 
mirer of  the  French  revolution  and  vilifier 
of  it — a  pro-Catholic  and  an  anti-Catholic 
by  turns; — he  had  wheeled  right  about 
twice  over  upon  almost  everything — and  it 
is  hard  for  any  man  to  obtain  entire  credit 
for  honesty,  when  he  walks  about  in  the 
world^s  great  masquerade  with  the  label  of 
ao  many  tergiversations.  But,  moreover, 
he  was  well  stricken  in  years ;  his  adminis- 


tration of  the  proper  business  of  the  Chan- 
cery, though  respectable,  had  not  been  emi- 
nently distinguished ;  he  had  not  invested 
his  judicial  character  with  any  overawing 
idea.  To  disphice  him  was  not  like  remov- 
ing a  Hardwicke — and  it  was  to  make  way 
for  an  Eldon. 

On  retirement  he  received  a  pension  of 
4000/.  a-year,  and  as  he  had  no  children,  the 
earldom  of  Rosslyn  was  granted  to  him  with 
remainder  to  his  sister's  son,  Sir  James  St. 
Clair  Erskine,  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Mar, 
and  representative,  through  a  female,  of  the 
'Barons  bold'  who  sleep  in  the  chapel  of 
Rosslyn.  But  for  this  connexion  it  is  not 
likely  that  Loi^hboroogh  would  have  chosen 
a  title  from  a  Scotch  locality.  Soon  after 
his  father's  death  he  sold  Chesterhall, — 
'  enough,'  as  Edie  Ochiltree  says,  *  to  gar 
the  auid  man  turn  in  his  coffin.'  He  had 
never  visited  his  native  country  since  he 
shook  her  dust  from  off  his  feet  in  1757. 
There  never  was  anything  Scotch  in  his  as- 
pect— his  figure  was  rather  short,  but  his 
features,  though  not  strictly  regular,  were 
delicate — the  nose  aquiline — the  eyes  (we 
quote  the  words  of  one  who  well  remem- 
bt-rs  him  on  the  woolsack)  '  deep  set,  and 
in  general  darkly  tranquil,  but  now  and  then 
of  an  unbearable  brightness — like  burning 
brass ;'  the  contour  and  complexion  ovu 
and  Italian.  He  might  have  mad^  a  good 
study  for  a  General  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
early  overcame  most  perfectly  his  northern 
dialect  and  accent ;  and  we  can  well  believe 
that  during  several  winters  his  chief  study 
had  been  Garrick.  No  more  finished  elo- 
cutionist ever  appeared  in  Parliament.  It  is 
said  by  Lord  Brougham  that  in  his  latter 
years,  when  strength  was  oozing  away  at 
all  points,  the  original  Doric  began  to  be 
again  perceptible  ;  but  this  is  stoutly  denied 
by  a  surviving  niece,  who  lived  in  his  house. 
The  changes  in  his  temper,  or  at  least  his 
demeanor,  appear  to  have  been  almost  as 
remarkable  as  those  he  went  through  in  his 
political  capacity.  The  violence  and  pre<- 
sumption  of  his  younger  days  had  disap- 
peared before  he  reached  any  prominent 
position  here — he  was  the  blandest  of  Chan- 
cellors, the  most  courteous  of  gentlemen. 
His  bearing  was  as  noble  as  that  of  any  man 
born  to  the  highest  hereditary  station — and 
amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  busy  career 
he  maintained  scholar-like  tastes — such  as 
might  entitle  him  to  share  the  better  social 
hours  of  a  Fox.  It  is  creditable  to  him  that 
in  a  very  anfl;ry  time  he  overlooked  all  party 
feelings  in  behalf  of  the  struggling  Mackin- 
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tosh.  Both  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
Campbell  say  expressly  that  the  English 
lawyers  as  a  body  were  proud  of  having  a 
man  of  such  accomplishments  at  their  head. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  deep  re- 
verence for  this  Chancellor ;  but,  after  all, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  him  in 
those  of  his  political  turns  which  his  biogra- 
pher regards  as  the  most  lamentable.  As  to 
one  of  them,  indeed,  Lord  Campbell  admits 
frankly  that  it  was  made  in  company  with 
many  men  of  the  most  spotless  honor — Port- 
land, Spencer,  &c.,  &c. — and  with  the  brij^ht- 
est  ani  lofliest  genius  of  the  time — Burke  ; 
and  in  the  presence  of  such  names  he  is  mo- 
dest enough  to  confine  his  wrath  to  Lough- 
borough, whom  he  assumes  to  have  been, 
unlike  the  others,  insincere.  However,  it 
must  be  owned  that  even  Loughborough 
might  express  warm  approbation  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  its  early  period,  and 
yet  denounce  it  as  the  most  hideous  of  ini- 
quities when  it  had  reached  a  fuller  deve- 
lopment, without  ex  facie  meriting  Lord 
Campbell's  severity.  In  the  other  case, 
the  Catholic  question,  there  is  also  a  point 
of  some  consequence  that  may  be  taken  in 
his  favor.  When  he  advocated  the  Eman- 
cipation principle  Ireland  was  a  separate 
kingdom,  with  her  own  legislature  and  her 
own  established  church.  A  member  of  the 
English 'House  of  Commons  might  then 
consider  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment in  Ireland  as  a  secondary  question, 
and  yet  take  a  very  difienjnt  view  when  the 
Union  was  on  t^e  carpet — still  more  after 
the  Union  was  a  fact.  Lord  Loughho- 
rough^s  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims 
was  grounded,  primarily,  on  the  danger  to 
the  Church  of  England — secondly,  on  the 
fixedness  of  the  King's  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  the  measure.  This  latter  point  was 
not  within  his  sphere  until  he  was  Chancel- 
lor. From  the  time  when  he  as  Chancel- 
lor was  first  consulted  on  the  subject,  the 
Union  was  in  contemplation  also,  and  in 
every  deliberation  on  the  general  case  it  was 
assumed,  as  the  clearest  result  of  all  the 
preliminary  inquiries,  that  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  could  nerer  be  efibcted  unless  the 
Irish  Protestants  were  to  be  tranquillized  by 
the  inclusion  in  the  Act  itself  of  the  com- 
plete union  and  incorporation  of  the  two  es- 
tablished churches.  Before  Mr.  Pitt's  first 
government  was  imperilled  by  the  Catholic 
question,  that  incorporation  bad  been  so- 
lemnly completed.  Loughbarmigh  always 
argued  that  Catholic  Emancipation  must  by« 
aM-by    destroy  the  Irish    Establishment, 


and  that  after  a  Union  of  Church  and  State 
that  Establishment  could  not  be  destroyed 
without  the  gravest  ultimate  peril  to  the 
Church  in  England  itself.  And  it  is  perhaps 
even  now  too  soon  to  assume  that  the  Chan- 
cellor's view  was  erroneous. 

To  conclude — the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  did 
nothing  to  protract  the  consideration  of  Lord 
Loughborough.  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  at  a  villa  which  he  rented  near  Wind- 
sor, in  the  sole  view,  according  to  both  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Campbell,  of  keeping 
himself  before  the  royal  eye,  and  greatly 
delighting  in  occasional  admissions  to  the 
Castle,  which  inferred,  however,  no  abate- 
ment of  the  loyal  prejudice.  At  the  age  of 
seventy -two  the  forgotten  Earl  died — ^Ja- 
nuary 1,  1805 — and  the  present  biographer 
tells,  as  if  he  believed  it,  that  on  hearing  he 
was  gone  King  George,  who  was  shaving 
himself,  observed,  ^  Then  he  has  not  left  a 
greater  knave  behind  him  in  my  dominions,' 
with  the  addition — that  when  Tburlow 
heard  of  this  gracious  saying  he  muttered, 
*  I  perceive  that*  his  Majesty  is  at  present 
sane.'  Lord  Brougham  says  that  his  stock 
of  law  was  extremely  slender,  and  Lord 
Campbell  seems  to  adopt  this  view  pretty 
nearly.  We  suppose  he  was  of  Talley- 
rand's opinion,  tnat '  no  wise  man  will  ever 
do  for  himself  what  he  can  get  another  to 
do  for  him.'  It  seems  certain  that  both  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  bench  he  contrived  to 
make  uncommonly  liberal  use  of  the  en- 
dowments and  industry  of  obscurer  per- 
sons. Both  his  recent  critics  fully  admit 
his  surpassing  eminence  both  as  an  advocate 
and  in  parliamentary  debate.  Of  th^  Chun' 
cellor  our  present  author  kindly  observes 
that  he  was  '  at  least  free  from  faults  and 
follies  that  have  made  others  in  that  station 
odious  or  ridiculous.'  He  discredits  Jhe 
popular  notion  of  his  infidelity,  with  some 
story  of  his  having  been  converted  in  his 
last  years  by  readmg  ^  Burgh  on  the  Divi- 
nity,' which  book,  he  says,  might  have  bene- 
fited a  heretic,  but  *  would  never  have  been 
prescribed  for  a  disciple  of  Hume.'  This 
story  is  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  very  gossiping 
correspondence,  where  no  one  could  expect 
to  find  a  man  of  Loughborough's  stamp  con- 
sidered as  having  much  claim  to  the  name 
of  a  Christian.  In  his  private  morab  he 
was  unimpeacbed:  this  irregular  enough 
'  Beauty'  swords  Lord  Campbell  no  pretext 
for  an  Ovidian  chapter.  We  are  only  told 
that  he  was  the  decorous  husband  of  two 
rich  and  barren  wives. 

In  his  mode  of  living  he  was  generous 
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»Bd  magoiScent ;  with  him  the  grandeur  of 
the  Cancellarian  pomp  and  circumstance 
aeema  to  have  ceased  and  determined.  The 
regal  dignity  of  the  two  coaches  was  too 
costly  for  Lord  or  Lady  Eldon's  calcula- 
tions ;  and  the  judicial  dinners  of  the  old 
regime,  after  dwindling  into  breakfasts,  are 
now,  as  we  understand,  only  shadowed  by 
bows.  Lord  Campbell  seems  to  dwell  re- 
gretfully on  the  stately  hospitalities  of 
Loughborough;  and  for  the  rest,  though 
*  surrendering  him  to  severe  censure  as  a 
politician,'  the  biographer  nays,  ^  It  will  be 
found  that  he  not  only  uniformly  conformed 
to  the  manners  and  rules  supposed  to  dis- 
tinguish a  aentleman,  but  that  in  his  changes 
of  party  he  was  never  guilty  of  private 
treachery,  and  never  attempted  to  traduce 
those  he  had  deserted.'  There  are  two  or 
three  more  drops  of  sweetness  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flask :  ^  Although  his  occupations 
after  his  fall  were  not  very  digni6ed,  per- 
haps he  was  as  harmlessly  employed  in 
trying  at  Windsor  to  cultivate  the  personal 
fiivor  of  the  old  King,  as  if  he  had  gone 
into  hot  opposition,  or  had  coquetted  with 
all  parties  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  vain 
hope  of  recovering  his  office. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on 
Loughborough — ^but  that  case  is  the  one 
in  which  Lord  Campbell  has  added  most  to 
the  previous  stock  of  biographical  details, 
and  also  in  which  he  has  made  his  most 
valuable  contribution  to  our  national  history. 
Neither  of  the  remaining  essays  claims  any 
historical  importance ;  and  the  longer  one 
of  the  two,  by  much  the  longest  in  the 
whole  work,  has  really  added  almost  nothing 
to  our  materials  for  estimating  Lord  Eldon. 

The  life  of  Erskine  has  a  great  deal  of 
novelty,  and  very  interesting  novelty,  in 
its  personal  anecdotes ;  for  the  family  ap- 
pear to  have  been  exceedingly  liberal  in  the 
communication  of  letters  ;  and  Lord  Camp- 
bell could  draw  largely  on  the  floating  anec- 
dotes of  Whig  and  legal  society — above  all, 
on  his  own  recollections  of  the  rich  and  terse 
table-talk  ot  his  fatber-iu'^lawy  Lord  Abin- 
ger.  But  he  has  only  filled  up  the  outline 
of  Lord  Brougham ;  and  we  could  not  hope^ 
to  offer  any  abridgment  of  the  story  that 
would  be  acceptable  after  that  masterly 
sketch.  Lord  Campbell  has  executed  his 
task  con  amore — ^with  a  keener  delight, 
probably,  than  any  other  article  in  the  col- 
lection. The  Scotchman  who,  though  of 
noble  birth,  to  which  he  himself  always 
attached  the  highest  importance,  owed  his 
success  as  purely  to  his  own  talents  and 
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energies  as  any  poor  parson's  or  attorney's 
son  among  his  predecessors — ^the  illustrious 
advocate,  '  the  greatest  master  of  forensic 
eloquence   that  Britain   ever  produced' — 
was  also  without  spot  or  blemish  as  a  Whig. 
Mis  career  could  not  be  studied  without  the 
liveliest  curiosity,  or  commented  on  without 
overflowing  enthusiasm.     His  failure  both 
in  Parliament  and  on  the  Woolsack  was 
too  notorious  not  to  be  admitted ;  and  it  was 
the  same  as  to  all  the  vanities,  imprudences, 
and  whimsical  vagaries  of  his  life  and  con- 
versation.    The  character  was  transparent 
— ^and  with  whatever  pain  and  wonder  cer- 
tain specks  must  be  contemplated,  it  was  as 
a  whole  a  very  loveable  character.    The 
task,  for  one  who  roust  have  lived  much  in 
the  same  society  with  Lord  Erskine's  sur- 
viving family,  could  not  be  altogether  an 
easy  one  :   but  the  author  has  acquitted 
himself  with  skill.      Perhaps    he    evades 
some  of  the  most  difiicult  steps — piusi  do* 
lorori — by  a  rather  too  bold  affectation  of 
ignorance.     Let  thb  pass.     We  cannot  bear 
to  dwell  with  any  harshness  of  thought  ou 
the  frank,  chivalrous,  kind-hearted  Erskine. 
The  most  valuable  novelties  respect  the 
early  struggles  with  poverty.     Perhaps  the 
highest-born   man  in  the  whole   series  of 
Chancellors,  we  question  if  any  one  among 
them  had  that  mischief  to  contend  with  in 
more  humillatingand tormenting  extremity. 
His  father,  the  Earl,  never  had  more  than 
200/.  a  year  from  his  deeply  encumbered 
estate.     To  support  himself,  his  lady,  and 
his  eldest  son  in  the  most  frugal  decency, 
and  educate  the  second  son,  Henry,  for  the 
Edinburgh  bar,  completely  exhausted  his 
means.     Thomas  from  childhood  delighted 
in  his  book  :  he  would  fain  have  been  sent 
to  college,  and,  like  Henry,  followed  some 
learned  profession  in  his  native  kingdom — 
but  there  was  no  money  to  pay  even  the 
very  modest  charges  of  a  Scotch  university. 
Most  tenderly  feeling  for  his  parenta'  diffi- 
culties, he  suggested  the  army — but  they 
had  no  interest,  and  could  not  buy  a  pair  of 
colors ;  therefore,  though  with  a  particular 
dislike  to  the  sea,  he  became  a  midshipman 
— and  by  and  by   his  delightful  tempera* 
ment  reconciled  itself  to  every  circumstance 
of  that  existence  in  those  rough  days — ex- 
cept only  the  idleness  in  which  most  of  it 
was  wasted.    He  resumed  his  reading- 
spent  every  spare  sixpence  at  the  bookstalls 
of  seaports — by  degrees  made  himself  a  &ir 
adept  in  English  Belles  Lettres.     When 
the  old  Earl  at  last  died  in  the  richest  oc^or 
of  Lady-HuBtingdonism,  he  received  a  small 
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sum  as  his  patrimoDj,  and  he  spent  every 
shilling  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  ao  ensigAcj 
— for  he  had  still  been  hankering  after  that, 
as  he  thought,  less  irksome  and  confined 
course  of  service.  But  he  was  as  poor  as 
an  ensign  could  be — and  there  was  a  very 
slight  chance  of  promotion  for  him.  He 
might  have  crept  up  by  slow  steps  to  com- 
mand a  battalion  when  his  hair  was  grey. 
Luckily  he  had  the  gay  audacity  to  fall  in 
love  with  and  espouse  instantly  a  garrison- 
town  beauty,  who  had  not  a  farthing,  but 
well  deserved  to  be  the  heroine  of  a  romance, 
with  a  genius  for  its  hero.  Then  indeed 
his  poverty  became  a  serious  matter.  His 
fond  youn?  wife  brought  him  child  after 
child  in  the  barrack-room.  He  literally 
Could  hardly  feed  and  clothe  them — his  own 
red  coat  was  the  barest  in  the  regiment. 
But  he  had  still  kept  to  his  studies — he  was 
now  a  very  accomplished  man.  One  day 
the  assizes  were  held  in  a  neighboring 
town  j  and  he  had  a  curiosity  to  witness  the 
scene,  especially  because  Mansfield  presid- 
ed. His  great  countryman  invited  him  to 
dinner.  The  honorable  subaltern  delighted 
the  Chief  Justice.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  he  said  it  had  struck  him  that  he 
could  make  as  fair  a  speech  as  any  of  that 
day's  barristers — examme  a  witness,  too,  as 
adroitly.  Lord  Mansfield,  struck  with  his 
buoyant  spirit,  his  neat  and  fluent  language, 
and  the  easy  abundance  of  his  humorous 
illustrations,  encouraged  him.  This  was  the 
turning  point.  Hence — after  a  few  earnest, 
laborious  vears — the  Advocate  whom  ^o 
jury  could  resist — he,  whom,  if  he  had 
never  been  more  than  an  advocate,  his  bio- 
grapher might  have,  with  more  justice 
than  we  can  now  concede  to  him^  styled 
•*  Erskine  the  Great.' 

One  question  naturally  starts  up — ^how 
•did  the  Honorable  Thomas  contrive  to  find 
means  for  his  however  careful  family  ex- 
.penditure  during  the  years  between  his 
•dropping  of  the  epaulette  and  hb  participa- 
tion in  the  profits  of  the  bar.^  To  this 
question  we  find  no  answer  in  Lord  Camp- 
bell's book.  We  venture  to  say  there  never 
was  any  doubt  that  the  needful  assistance 
was  derived  from  Henry  Erskine,  his  imme- 
diately elder  brother,  who  was  rising  by 
that  time  into  considerable  employment  at 
the  Edinburgh  bar.  This  genUeman  ap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Commons  somewhat 
late  in  Kfe  as  Lord  Advocate,  and  did  not 
in  that  sphere  quite  sustain  the  expectations 
drawn  by  the  Knglish  public  firom  his  emi- 
jient  northern  success.    But  his  fidlure  in 


Parliament  was,  after  all,  by  no  means  so 
marked  as  that  of  his  younger  brother — and, 
coming  after  his  habitudes  were  fixed  for 
another  scene,  it  in  nowise  shook  the  opinion 
of  adequate  observers.  He  appears  to  have 
had  very  much  of  the  ts^ct  in  conducting  a 
case  which  so  distinguished  Thomas,  and, 
in  fact,  to  have  rivalled  him  as  a  barrister, 
excepting  only  that  he  never  did  reach  the 
very  highest  flight  of  his  declamation.  It 
might  be  said  of  '  Erskine  the  Great'  that 
he  never  said  or  did  a  foolish  thing  for  a 
client — ^very  rarely  a  wise  one  in  his  own 
private  capacity.  The  Lord  Advocate  seems 
to  have  escaped  almost  entirely  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  blood. 

This  admirable  expansion  of  Lord 
Brougham's  miniature  is  followed  by  a  care- 
ful kit-cat  after  Mr.  Twiss's  full-size  por- 
trait of  Lord  Eldon.  Whatever  additional 
wrinkles  could  be  supplied  by  subsequent 
artists  of  inferior  mark  have  been  inserted — 
but  these  were  not  many ;  and  the  novelty 
is  almost  wholly  in  the  coloring.  Mr. 
Twiss  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  his  own 
sympathy,  except  on  one  isolated  question, 
with  his  venerable  Tory.  Lord  Campbell 
has  the  old  Whig  pallet  in  his  hand,  and 
dashes  in  the  requisite  shadows  with  the 
faft§st  brush  of  his  school.  But  as  no 
Whig  has  ventured  to  complain  of  Twiss 
for  an  inaccurate  feature,  so  no  Tory  student 
will  be  either  perplexed  or  saddened  by  the 
gloomier  tinges  of  the  successor. 

In  the  Preface  to  this  Series  he  expresses 
much  gratitude  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the 
free  use  of  the  correspondence  between 
Lord  Eldon  and  himself  while  colleagues  in 
the  Liverpool  cabinet,  and  we  turned  to  the 
chapter  with  some  expectation  of  new  light 
— but  not  much.  We  have  found  no  new 
lights  at  all.  It  was  obvious  from  letters 
printed  by  Mr.  Twiss,  that  during  the  latter 
years  of  that  administration  Lord  Eldon 
found  himself  (le  trop  among  his  colleagues  ; 
— it  was  plain  that  Lord  Liverpool,  from 
the  first  a  little  jealous  of  his  Chancellor, 
became  more  and  more  so,  as  the  private 
Sunday  dinners  on  liver  and  bacon  at  Carltoii 
House  grew  into  a  custom ;  and  it  could 
hardly  fidl  to  be  surmised  that  as  younger 
men  rose  into  importance,  they  aiiso  gra- 
dually imbibed  something  of  a  similar  feel- 
ii^.  The  incurable  old  Tory  was  at  all 
events  their  incubus.  Fully  conacioos  of 
the  weiffht  that  his  name  lent  them  in  the 
eye  of  tne  legal  profession,  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  real  Tories  of  die  aristocracj — 
they  still  fiilt  more  and  more  that  lik  authori- 
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tative  presence  was  a  standing  incumbrance. 
Even  if  there  had  been  no  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, he  must  have  been  got  rid  of  somehow, 
not  much  later  than  the  break  up  of  1827. 
As  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  individually,  during 
many  years  he  had  necessarily  been  in  very 
close  personal  connexion  with  Lord  Eldon, 
as  leading  in  the  Commons  that  anti-Catholic 
section  of  their  party,  of  which  the  Chan- 
cellor was  the  chief  within  the  Cabinet ; 
and  whenever  the  great  judge  was  attacked 
by  the  Whig  and  lUdical  lawyerings  in  the 
lower  House,  bis  cause  was  upheld  by  his 
young  colleague  with  a  courage  and  a  dex* 
terity  that  could  have  left  him  nothing  to 
desire.  In  his  letters  to  his  own  daughter 
he  more  than  once  speaks  on  this  head, 
much  as  an  aged  father  might  do  of  the 
exertions  of  a  dutiful  son.  But  the  differ- 
ence of  years  alone  was  such  that  strict 
intimacy  could  hardly  be  expected — ^and 
even  in  the  letters  antecedent  by  years  to 
the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  we  never  trace 
anything  of  the  easy  warmth  of  companion- 
ship. As  the  correspondence,  at  best  stiff, 
approaches  the  catastrophe  of  the  cause  that 
originally  united  them,  it  is  easy  to  detect 
the  creeping  on  of  additional  constraint ;  and 
if  there  be  somewhat  of  painful  aigreur  on 
the  Chancellor's  side,  that  may  be  pardoned 
— while  no  one  can  fail  to  acknowledge  and 
admire  the  indications  of  generous  and  re- 
gretful feeling  on  the  other  part.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  rising  chief  after  long  hesi- 
tation, had  made  up  his  mind  for  a  complete 
submission  to  what  seemed  a  necessity,  and 
that  a  suspicion  of  this  change  had  been 
growing  in  the  old  man's  mind  long  before  It 
was  announced  to  him,  or  perhaps  to  any 
second  person  of  any  rank.  In  short,  on 
the  ultimate  settlement  (so  called)  of  1829, 
this  correspondence,  as  here  produced, 
leaves  our  information  precisely  where  it 
was — that  is  to  say,  complete  enough  as 
respects  Greorge  IV.,  but  miserably  deficient 
as  to  his  coercers. 

In  Lord  Campbell's  Essay  the  only  new 
things  of  the  least  consequence  are  threi;  or 
four  anecdotes  from  the  table-talk  of  Holland 
House,  where,  notwithstanding  life-long  dif- 
ferences of  politicsi  the  Chancellor  was  an 
honored  guest— ^  Hbw  tolerable  facetuB 
from  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Northern  Cir- 
cuit— and  sonae  corrections  in  the  detail  of 
the  romantic  chapter — the  love  and  the 
elopement — such  themes  being  in  every 
case  handled  with  special  i:are  and  gusto 
by  this  biographer.  His  Lordship  has  no- 
where indulged  himself  more  largely  in  the 
shallow  cant  of  his  party  than  in  his  review 


of  the  great  political  trials,  when  EUdon  was 
Attorney-General ;  but  the  whole  story  of 
Queen  Caroline  and  Bergami  is  handled  iu 
far  better  taste  ; — the  writer  makes  scarcely 
any  pretence  of  doubt  as  to  the  grossness  of 
tho  unfortunate  lady's  errors,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor's conduct  throughout  the  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Lords  is  fairly  admitted  to 
have  been  admirable.  As  to  the  Eldonian 
career  generally,  he  dwells  at  rather  op- 
pressive length  on  the  old  stories  of  under* 
hand  intrigue,  tears,  vows,  doubts,  and  de- 
lays ;  but  still  shows  the  feeling  of  a  tho- 
roughbred lawyer  in  winding  up  his  account 
of  ^  the  greatest  lawyer  and  judge  of  recent 
times.' — Primu9  absque  secundo! 

Lord  Campbell  says :  ^On  one  occasion 
when  his  merits  were  discussed  among  some 
lawyers,  a  warm  partisan  extolled  him  as  a 
pillar  of  the  Church.  *•  >io,'  retorted  an- 
other, ^  Old  Bags  may  be  a  buttress,  but 
certainly  not  a  pillar,  for  he  is  never  seen 
within  its  walls.'  This  is  not  laid  at  the 
right  door.  The  joke,  we  believe,  waa 
made  by  a  celebrated  poet,  philosopher,  and 
sermoQ-writer  of  our  time  uptmhimself. 

In  enumerating  the  pictures  of  Lord  El- 
don he  omits  the  excellent  Lawrence  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  gallery,  and  he  is  in  error  when 
he  says  that  '  the  Chancellor  was  rarely 
caricatured — H.  B.  had  not  as  yet  appeared.' 
He  was  caricatured  over  and  over  by  Gil- 
ray,  and  afterwards  by  George  Cruikshank 
in  that  spirited  artist's  merriest  period — and 
we  are  now  writing  with  several  H.  B.'s  of 
him  on  the  screen  before  us.  One  repre- 
sents him  walking  down  St.  James's  Street, 
arm-in-arm  with  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill — both  most  desolate, 
but  the  likenesses  unimpeachable.  Another 
exhibits  the  ex-ChancelJor  consoling  himself 
in  his  private  corner  at  Encombe  with  the 
proofis  and  tokens  of  Protestant  approbation. 
He  is  cutting  the  first  slice  from  a  colossal 
cheese,  the  tribute  of  the  Cheshire  Pittites — 
and  beside  it  on  the  board  is  a  monster  tum- 
bler^  given  by  the  True-blue  Glass-blowers' 
Association,  and  brimming  with  porter  from 
some  Glorious  Memory  club  in  Ireland. 
This  has  the  benignant  repose  ctf  the  fine 
old  head  in  great  perfection.  We  are  pretty 
sure  there  were  half-a-dozen  more  H.  B.V 
'  Punch,'  as  Lord  Campbell  truly  observes, 
has  been  forced  to  content  himself  with 
other  ex-Chancellors. 

The  last  sentences  of  this  work  must  not 
be  omitted  here.  Lord  Campbell  evidently 
penned  them  after  reading  a  certain  clever 
paper,  in  a  late  number  of  the '  Law  Review,' 
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on  the  scheme  of  separating  the  jadicial  from 
the  political  functions  of  the  Chancellor. 
Everyone  knows  to  what  great  name  it  is  that 
that  Review  owes  most  of  its  importance  : 
hence  the  more  to  be  admired  Lord  Camp- 
bell's coolness  in  criticizing  the  article 
now  alluded  to  as  a  mere  exposition  of  the 
views  of  'Benthamites.'  At  the  same 
time  we  beg  to  say  that  we  have  no  reason 
for  connectmg  Lord  Brougham  in  any  way 
with  that  particular  Essay,  or  the  scheme  it 
recommends.  On  the  contrary,  we  hope 
and  believe  that  Lord  Brougham  is,  as  to 
the  Marble  Chair,  as  sound  a  Conservative 
as  Eldon,  or  Lyndhurst,  or  as  Lord  Camp- 
bell himself — whose  obiter  dictum  touching 
institutions  as  old  as  the  monarchy  we  have 
special  satisfaction  in  transcribing  — 

•The  new  House  of  Lonls  has  been  adorned 
with  an  emblazonment  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  all  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal,  who  have  presided  on  the  woolsack 
since  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  This 
is  a  proper  compliment  to  an  order  which  includes 
many  great  names,  and  through  a  long  saccession 
of  ages  has  been  the  main  support  of  the  heredi- 
tary branch  of  oar  legislature. 

*  I  hope  that  the  line  may  be  continued  with  in- 
creasing reputation  to  distant  generations.  In  any 
speculations  for  abolishing  or  remodelling  the 
office  of  Chancellor,  I  wish  Benthamites  to  con- 
sider whether,  as  it  has  suhsisted  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy^  it  can  he  safely  dispensed 
vfith,  or  materiaUy  altered  To  ensure  the  steady 
march  of  the  Government  there  must  be  a  great 
Jurist  to  guide  the  deliberations  of  the  Peers,  and 
to  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  Sovereign ;  he  can- 
not do  so  advantageously  without  the  weight  to 
he  derived  from  a  high  judicial  office,  and  his  po- 
litical functions  are  incompatible  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  criminal  law.  The  Clavis  Regni 
must  therefore  be  held  by  the  first  Equity  or  Ap- 
pellate Judge.  I  will  conclude  with  a  prophecy, 
that  if  the  proposed  experiment  of  a  tripartite  di- 
vision of  the  Chancellorship  should  be  tried,  it 
win  fail,  and  that  there  never  will  be  Seven  Vo- 
lumes tilled  with  "  the  Lives  of  the  Ministers  of 
Justice  '*  '—Vol.  VII.,  p.  724. 

The  reception  of  this  work  ought  to  en- 
courage Lord  Campbell  to  further  experi- 
ments in  the  same  department  of  literature, 
for  which  he  has  many  qualifications,  and 
which  evidently  affords  him  a  congenial  so- 
lace in  hours  of  leisure.  The  Lives  and  Ad- 
ventures of  the  Attorney-Generals  who  have 
not  been  Chancellors,  might  afford,  we  fancy, 
an  edifying  and  amusing  theme.  If  we  might 
venture  on  a  hint  of  advice  at  makins:  our 
bow  on  the  present  occasion,  we  should  sug- 
c^est  that  he  mi^ht  easily  have  introduced 
more  variety  in  his  construction  and  arrange- 
ment— and  that  if  he  had  now  and  then  done 


so,  it  would  have  had  a  more  artistic  look. 
Now,  there  comes  to  be  something  of  the 
impression  that  the  author  has  dealt  largely 
with  Blue  Books,  and  imbibed  of  their  genius, 
and  had  drawn  up  queries  and  skeleton  sche- 
dules for  his  own  desk,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
directing  a  set  of  barristers  of  seven  years* 
standing  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  Marble 

Chair.    Where  and  of  what  parents  was 

born  1  Education  (if  any),  what  and  where  ? 
How  did  he  conduct  himself  as  a  Templar  % 
How  soon  did  he  marry  ?  Did  he  commit — r 
What  was  his  first  success?  Silk  gown, 
through  what  influence — political  pr  petti- 
coat %  Largest  fee  what  ?  And  so  on  to 
the  Attorneyship.  In  what  Causes  Cilihres 
was  he  concerned  ?  What  crtin.  cons,  came 
before  him  in  any  shape  ?  What,  if  any, 
were  his  law  reforms  1  Then,  in  very  for- 
mal order,  as  to  the  distribution  of  legal  pa- 
tronage—  ecclesiastical  ditto.  Then  what 
sort  of  dinners  did  he  give  to  the  profession  1 
— ^to  laymen  ditto  ?  Was  he  a  scholar  1  — 
a  wit  ?  What  scholars  and  wits  did  he  cul- 
tivate 1  Whom  that  he  ought  to  have  nou- 
rished did  he  eschew  %  Finally  what  his 
religion  ? — ^his  fortune  ? — ^his  epitaph  .' — ^his 
arms  ? — ^was  not  his  son  a  dunce  1 — what 
manner  of  women  were  his  daughters  ? 
The  marginal  notnla  of  these  heads  are 
moreover  staring  us  in  the  face  in  such 
disciplined  succession  that  it  seems  as  if  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  might  as  well  have  had  them 
stereotyped  at  the  beginning,  and  stored 
ready  for  call  in  a  peculiar  row  of  pi^on- 
holes.  All  this,  however,  is  trifling  criticism 
in  relation  to  a  work  of  such  sterling  merits 
— one  of  very  great  labor,  of  richly  diver* 
sified  interest,  and,  we  are  satisfied,  of  lasting 
value  and  estimation.  There  are  many  who 
can  pick  holes  and  point  out  patches — but 
we  doubt  if  there  be  half  a  dozen  living  men 
who  could  produce  a  Biographical  Series  on 
such  a  scale,  at  all  likely  to  command  so 
much  applause  from  the  candid  among  the 
learned  as  well  as  the  curious  of  the  laity. 


AsTaoMOMiOAL  BisooTuiT.— It  ii  annonnced 
that  the  astronomers  of  Pulkova  have  ascertained 
the  existence  of  a  third  satellite  of  the  planet 
Uranui.  Hersehel,  the  discoverer  of  this  planet, 
thought  to  have  ^rceived  as  many  as  six  satailitet 
revolving  around  the  parent  laminar}|r  \  bat  astrono- 
mers had  only  succeeded  in  determining  the  orbit  of 
two  amongst  them,  and  it  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  a  trace  of  the  others  had  ever  been  disco- 
vered. The  discovery  of  a  planet  which  only  oc- 
cupies ninety-four  hours  in  effecting  itsravolutioo 
round  Uranus,  confirms  a  remarkable  fact — amongst 
the  four  planets  nearest  the  sun,  the  earth  is  the 
only  one  that  possesses  a  satellite,  whilst  the  most 
remote  planets  all  possess  several— -Tlmat. 
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It  is  a  strange  bnt  an  nnqnestionable  fact, 
that  the  genius,  learning,  and  intelleotaal 
power  of  Spain  shone  forth  brightly  when 
the  rest  of  Europe,  with  the  exceptions  of 
Attica  and  Etruria,  were' steeped  in  barba- 
rism. At  a  period,  more  than  twenty 
centuries  ago,  when  Gaul  and  Germany 
were  covered  with  forests  and  morasses,  and 
their  inhabitants  as  wild  and  untutored  as 
backwoodsmen,  the  population  of  Iberia, 
guided  and  instructed  by  the  Phoenicians, 
knew  not  merely  how  to  construct,  but  to 
guide  and  govern  ships — to  dig  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  in  search  of  mines  and 
minerals — to  melt  and  model  metals  in  a 
most  cunning  fashion — to  spin,  and  weave, 
and  dye  in  brilliant  colors — to  manufacture 
arms — to  build  cities,  and  to  defend  them 
by  regular  fortifications. 

Roman  civilisation  found  in  no  part  of 
the  world  a  soil  more  fruitful  in  great  men 
than  Spain — men  whose  renown  contribut- 
ed to  enhance  her  glory  and  consolidate 
her  greatness.  The  geographer,  Pomponius 
Mela,  and  the  agriculturist,  Columella, 
were  both  born  in  Spain  ;  the  literary  cele- 
brities, to  use  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
French,  and  recently  adopted  by  usage,  if 
not  sanctioned  by  critical  -  nth  irity — the 
literary  celebrities,  Quintilian,  Floras, 
Seneca,  Martial,  Lucan,  and  Silius  Itali- 
eas,  were  all  Iberian  ;  and  among  those 
highest  in  station  and  power,  the  liberal 
patron  of  letters,  the  active  and  austere 
Adrian— Trajan,  whose  virtues  were  so 
remarkable  for  his  time, — and  the  brave 
and  warlike  Marcus  Aurelius,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  natives  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula. 

In  the  barbarous  irruption  of  the  people 
of  the  North,  Spain  suffered  less  than 
other  lands.  The  Arabs,  who  expelled  the 
Visigoths,  introduced  a  knowledge  and  a 
civilisation  that  had  never  expired  in  the 
East.  Numerous  scientific  establishments 
were  founded  by  them  at  Cordova,  Toledo, 
Grenada,  Seville,  and  Valencia.  Their 
schools  acquired  a  universal  repute,  and 
were  frequented  by  a  considerable  number 
of  Western  Christians. 


Agriculture  and  irrigatioil  were  professed 
and  practised  as  liberal  sciences — the  vine, 
the  olive,  the  palm,  the  cotton,  the  fig-tree 
and  sugar-cane  were  cultivated  ;  the  culture 
and  production  of  silk  was  an  ordinary  and 
every-day  avocation ;  and  the  manufactures 
of  Spain  then  produced  tissues  of  worsted, 
cotton,  and  silk — stuffs  spangled  with  gold 
and  silver — carpets  of  Persian  pattern  and 
texture — ^red  leather,  costly  armory,  and 
housings  and  saddles  of  Extraordinary  taste 
and  magnificence.  Numerous  were  the  in- 
ventions that  penetrated  into  Europe  by 
the  aid  of  the  Moors  settled  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  Chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  the 
art  of  distillation  were  largely  indebted  to 
them ;  they  introduced  algebra,  almanate, 
numerals,  the  fabrication  of  sealing-wax  and 
paper,  the  knitting  of  stockings,  and  many 
other  inventions  not  necessary  here  to 
specify.  Architecture  was  also  largely  in- 
debted to  them,  as  the  remains  of  mosques 
and  palaces  mutely  but  eloquently  attest ; 
but  their  zeal  and  public  spirit  were  even 
more  conspicuously  prominent  in  works 
contributing  to  what  we  now  call  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  country.  Even 
while  we  write,  evidences  of  the  fact  are 
patent  to  every  eye ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
travel  through  any  portion  of  the  South  of 
Spain  without  being  struck  by  the  erection 
of  bridges,  canals,  and  n  servoirs — of  roads, 
embankments,  and  fountains,  which  diq)Iay 
the  solicitude  of  the  sovereigns  for  the  peo- 
ple they  governed.  The  bridge  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, by  which  you  enter  Cordova,  is 
a  work  of  the  Moorish  kings;  and  the 
aqueduct  which  for  six  centuries  supplied 
Seville  with  the  water  necessary  for  its  con- 
sumption, is  also  a  monument  of  their  wis- 
dom and  beneficence. 

ThesA  facts  imply  that  public  instraotion 
was  then  much  more  generally  diffused  than 
we  in  our  ignorant  vanity  allow.  Instead 
of  being  concentred  in  the  more  elevated 
classes,  as  among  the  people  of  antiquity, 
or  chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  as  in  our  own  day,  it  is  plain  that, 
in  Moorish  times,  it  was  more  generally  and 
more  equally  distributed.    The  proof  of 
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this  maj  be  found  in  the  qnantitj  of  in- 
scriptions written  in  the  language  of  the 
people  in  all  the  structures  raised  by  the 
Moors.  The  custom  of  writing  presupposes 
a  habit  of  reading ;  for  why  take  the  trouble 
of  writing  in  public  places,  if  the  ^^  general 
public,  pioneers  and  all "  could  not  deci- 
pher, understand,  or  at  least  spell  out  a 
meaning  ?  It  may  be  answered,  that  there 
was  no  newspaper  press  in  those  days  ;  it 
is  true,  there  was  not.  But  people  com- 
municated their  wants  and  wishes  very 
speedily,  nevertheless,  and  communicated 
intelligence  as  quickly  as  the  Jews  of  Po- 
land during  the  late  war,  or  the  Moors  of 
Morocco  and  Algiers  do  now,  without  put- 
ting pen  to  paper.  If  there  were  not  news- 
papers there  were  numerous  beacons  and 
belfries  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
intelligence,  and  numberless  libraries, 
which  supplied,  in  some  sort,  the  want  of 
newspapers.  In  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  population 
was  only  three  millions,  there  were  seventy 
libraries.  That  these  libraries  were  con- 
siderable, in  point  of  extent  and  variety, 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  for  in  that  of  the 
Caliphs  alone  there  were  600,000  volumes,  or 
nearly  as  many  as  are  contained  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  this  happy  state  of  civilization  ex- 
isting, and  existing  without  a  newspaper 
press,  was  altogether  changed  by  the  fortune 
of  war.  In  the  shock,  everything  perished — 
agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  public  in- 
struction. The  people  which  had  created 
these  wonders  were  swept  away.  Spain 
became  a  feudal  land,  suoject  to  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  Romish  priesthood,  the 
tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  second 
time  lost  that  superiority  for  which  she  was 
in  the  first  instance  partially  indebted  to 
Roman  institutions,  and  in  a  still  greater 
degree  to  the  enterprizing,  ingenious,  and 
active  spirit  of  the  Arabs. 

For  tne  three  hundred  years  that  have 
since  elapsed,  Spain  has  produced  consider- 
able poets,  excellent  painters,  good  histo- 
rians, able  commanders,  and  learned  law- 
yers, but  not  one  great  newspaper  writer  or 
journalist.  It  is  true  that  the  newspaper 
or  the  journal  is  a  thing  in  Spain  of  very 
modern  growth,  but  the  political  pamphlet 
has  been  known  to  Spain  for  more  than  a 
century ;  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of 
Jovellanos,  there  has  scarcely  been  an  able 
pamphleteer.  Whence  arises  this  strange 
fact,  for  strange  it  undoubtedly  is  >  From 
this,  as  we  concaive,  that  sinca  the  institu- 


tion  of  what  was  called  the  Holy  Office 
under  Philip  II.,  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Spaniards  had  never 
the  opportunity  to  think  aloud  freely,  still 
less  the  liberty  of  publishing  their  thoughts 
through  a  free  press.  Liberty  of  thought 
has,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  existed 
in  a  lesser  degree  at  Madrid  and  Toledo 
than  in  the  seat  of  the  Papacy.  No  Italian 
inquisitor  ever  issued,  like  Torquemada,  in 
the  space  of  eighteen  yeans,  107,541  sen- 
tences of  condemnation,  of  whidi  10,220 
were  of  death,  and  97,321  of  infamous  pun- 
ishments.* 

The  system  of  education  pursued  in 
Spain,  too,  interfered  to  prevent  anything 
like  political  writing  or  journalism.  It  was 
calculated  to  enslave  the  human  mind. 
Education — ^if  education  that  could  be 
called  which  taught  the  student  nothing 
useful  to  himself  or  to  his  country — ^was 
wholly  confined  to  the  upper  ranks.  The 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  to 
which  the  world  owes,  in  a  great  degree,  its 
progress,  were  formerly  excluded  from  the 
universities,  and  the  only  faculties  cultivat- 
ed at  Salamanca  were  theology,  scholastic 
phjlosophy,  and  tsanon  law. 

Thus,  in  a  few  years,  the  people  who 
were  the  first  to  bulla  ships,  to  work  mines, 
to  create  manufactures,  and  to  introduce  a 
scientific  agriculture,  were  tributary  in  all 
these  respects  to  the  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry of  strangers.  Notwithstanding  the 
natural  sagacity  and  genius  of  her  inhabit- 
ants, Spain  retrogaded,  when  she  was  re- 
fused the  power  of  thought  and  expression 
— the  power  to  examine  and  investigate — 
to  read  and  to  print.  It  is  not  more  than 
seventy  years  ago  since  Paul  Anthony  01a- 
vides,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  in  Andalusia,  in  which  it 
was  our  fate,  some  years  ago,  to  spend  some 
happy  days,  was  thrown  into  the  dungeons 
of  the  Holy  Office  because  he  possessed  a 
copy  of  the  famous  French  Encychp^die ; 
and  forty  years  have  not  elapsed  since  a  list 
of  works  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition  was 
placarded  in  all  the  churches  of  Madrid, 
among  which  were  found  the  works  of 
Pope,  Locke,  Blair,  and  the  Abb6  Mably. 
The  odious  tribunal  to  which  we  refer  had 
certainly,  in  1808,  lost  a  great  portion  of 
its  religious  power,  but  it  exercised,  at  the 
period  we  speak  of,  the  political  police  of 
Spain  ;  ana  it  could  pursue,  as  politioitl 
criminals,  those  who  haa  escaped  its  dutches 

^  Lloreate.  Hisloria  de  la  bquislcloii. 
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Can  el  R^j  con  la  uu/ui-izeite  de  St.  Petersburah*  The  account 
y  says  the  Spanish  proverb*  which  Don  Manuel  Goaoy,  Prince  of  the 
__  — 3 «- .  _  n  Peace,  who  aspired  to  the  character  of  a 

Mecssnas,  gives,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Memoirs,*  of  the  benefits  which  he  con- 
ferred on  Spanish  literature,  is  the  most 
amusing  thing  possible  ;  but,  amidst  the 
lone  list  of  authors  and  translators  aided 
by  his  patronage,  he  does  not  cite  the  name 
of  a  single  journalist.     During  the  period 


afl  heretioa. 
mciofi  chiton^ 

How,  therefore,  under  such  a  svstem,  could 
a  newspaper  press  exist  ?  It  is  no  answer 
to  say  that,  K>rty  years  ago,  Spain  counted 
twenty-two  universities,  miose  origin  dated 
from  the  sixteenth  century ;  probably  some 
of  these  even  from  the  twelfth.  It  as  little 
meets  our  objection  to  state,  that  the  capi- 
tal possessed  fifteen   academies,    thirteen  I 


colleges,  four  public  libraries,  of  which  the) of  the  Cortes,  in  1812,  there  was  some 


royal  one  contained  200,000  printed  vo- 
lumes.   These  institutions  were  made  and 
modelled  for  times  long  since  gone  by,  and 
of  which  modem  society  affords,  even  in 
Roman  Catholic  Spain,  scarcely  a  trace. 
They  were  occupied  in  the  study  of  the 
Liturgy,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  dog- 
matic theology,    like  the  Greeks  of  the 
Lower  Empire  when   the  Turks  were  bat- 
tering down  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 
Neither  the  books  in  the  national  libraries, 
nor  the  teachers  in  the  national  universi- 
ties, nor  the  system  taught,  were  calculated 
to  awaken  the  national  intellect  or  to  cause 
ideas  to  spring  up  which  would  fructify  to 
the  production  of  a  patriotic  spirit.     As 
well  might  the  Spaniard  of  forty  years  ago 
have  consulted  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 
or  the  papyrus  of  the  catacombs,  for  useful 
matter  for  present  use,  as  to  have  consulted 
their    professors  or    universities,   or   the 
class-books  there  in  use.     From  the  want 
of  a  free-  press,  the  national  spirit  found 
vent  in  the  songs  and  ballad  poetry  of 
Spain,  and  in  the  songs  and  ballad  poetry 
it  must  be  looked  for,  rather  than  in  lead- 
ing articles.     The  only  education  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  there  received 
was  from  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  clergy, 
and  all  such  priestly  instructors  taught  had 
chiefly  reference  to  religious  duties. 

Backward  as  England  was  at  the  period 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
she  possessed  sixty  times  as  many  institu- 
tions for  public  instruction  as  Spain :  while 
France,  then  torn  by  war  and  revolution, 
possessed  sixteen  times  as  many.  Even 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  after  centuries  of 
calamities,  possessed  at  that  period  five 
times  as  many  educational  establishments 
as  the  peninsula  ;  and  the  only  population 
equally  backward  and  barbarous  was  the 
population  of  Russia.  While  London  and 
Paris  possessed,  half  a  century  ago,  the  one 
its  five  and  the  other  its  three  or  four  daily 
journals,  Madrid  and  St.  Petersburgh  con- 
tented themselves  with  two  official  news- 
papers, the  Gaceta  de  Madrid  and  the  Go- 


glimmering  of  a  snirit  of  free  inquiry  and 
of  a  free  press,  ana  some  scintillations  of  a 
constitutional  spirit  were  evoked  by  the 
speeches  and  reports  of  Munoz,  Torrero, 
Augustin,   Arguelles,   Espiga,   Mendiola, 
Jauregui,  Oliveros,  Garcia,  Hereros,  Ruis, 
Padron,  Toreno  (afterwards  minister),  Vil- 
lanueva,  and  O'Gavan,  bv  whose  efforts  the 
Holy  Office  was  abolished,  as  incompatible 
with  the  constitution.    From  1812  to  1822 
various  journals  appeared  ;  as  Ml  Censor ^ 
a  weekly  print,  La  Mtscellaaea,  a  daily  pa- 
per, which  received  contributions  from  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  Afrancesados,  and 
more  particularly  from  Cambronero,  minis- 
ter of  justice  to  Kiuff  Joseph.     There  was 
also  El  ConstihicionaT,  conducted  with  some 
ability  by  Don  Joaquin  de  Mora,  and  the 
Minerva  Nadonal,  modelled  on  the  plan  of 
the  French  paper,  the  Minervej  suppressed 
by  the  Censorship  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVIII. ;    but  all  these  addressed  them- 
selves only  to  sections  of  the  public,  and 
the  result  was  that  they  were  neither  un- 
derstood nor  rewarded  by  the  nation  at 
large.     In  the  last  six  months  of  J  822 
many  other  journals  glimmered  like  meteors 
for  a  moment  and  were  sone  ;  but  among 
them  all  none  attained  a  European  reputa- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  Zurriago 
and  the  Cartas  del  Pobredto,  Holgazan  of 
Mignanos,  and  the  Atalaya  de  la  Mancha^ 
the  latter  written  in  a  servile  spirit,  and  in 
favor  of  pure  despotism.     Some  scientific 
journals  undoubtedly  existed  in  Spain  from 
a  much  earlier  period,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Diario  de  los  Juiteratos  de  Espanay  which 
has  appeared  for  more  than  a  century,  the 
Diario  CuriosOy  the  Memorial  Literario  de 
Cienciae  y  Artea^  the  MUcellanea  InetrnC" 
tiva  y  Curiostty  the  Variedades  de  Ciencioy 
Idteratura  y  Artea;   but  none    of  these, 
though  supported  by  some  good  names  in 
modern  Spanish   literature,   as  Antillon, 
Blanco  White,  Tapia  Gallando,  &c.,  were 
political  journals  in  the  generally  under- 
stood sense  of  the  term. 

*  Memoires  du  Prince  de  la  Paiz.    Paris,  1836. 
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Tho  one  or  two  politio&l  joarnals,  origi- 
nating in  1822,  that  survived  till  1823,  ex- 
pired 8oon  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Cortes,  when  everything  again  relapsed  in- 
to the  ancient  system.  The  old  plan  of 
study  and  of  university  education  was  again 
revived.  The  Vulgate,  the  Breviary,  and 
an  epitome  of  sacred  history,  were  marked 
out  as  the  hasis  of  instruction  in  Latin, 
and  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as 
the  manual  of  theological  students.  Such 
was  the  narrow  and  bigoted  system  of  the 
government  that  even  students  in  law  were 
forced  to  devote  half  their  university  course 
to  the  study  of  a  book  entitled  De  unA  Re- 
ligione. 

In  the  following  year,  1824,  a  famous 
decree  of  Ferdinand  suppressed  all  the 
journals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Diario 
and  Gaceta  of  MctdAd^  the  Gazeta  de 
Bayona^  and  the  provincial  newspapers, 
exclusively  devoted  to  commerce  and  the 
arts  and  sciences.  On  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand VIL,  and  after  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  government,  a  vast  number  of 
newspapers  started  into  existence,  repre- 
senting various  parties  and  fractions  of 
parties.  The  editors  and  contributors,  like 
children  that  had  been  long  restrained  by 
severe  control,  proceeded  to  use  their  arms 
and  pens  with  more  vehemence  than  discre- 
tion, and  the  result  has  no  been  very 
creditable  to  the  taste  or  literature  of 
Spain. 

To  any  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  Spanish  papers  even  for  a  single  month, 
it  must  be  verv  apparent  that  the  peo- 
ple are  still  in  tneir  constitutional  infancy. 
The  wordiest  and  the  most  wearisome  dis- 
eussionn  are  continued  for  days  and  weeks 
on  the  veriest  trifles,  in  t  e  most  stilted 
style  and  the  most  sounding  language.  Jf 
it  were  to  be  assumed  that  a  country  were 
enlightened  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
its  daily  and  evening  ^  best  possible  in- 
structors,' Madrid  would  stand,  in  morn- 
ing papers,  on  an  equality  with  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  and  in  evening  papers 
above  either ;  for  it  has  its  six  morning  and 
seven  evening  papers ;  but  when  we  state 
that  the  whole  twelve  or  thirteen  journals 
do  not  circulate  as  many  copies  as  one 
momins  London  journal,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived now  paltry  and  insufficient  must  be 
the  profits  of  the  most  popular  organs 
among  them.  In  Spain  as  in  France,  and 
as  in  America,  the  influence  of  the  press 
has  been  lessening  from  the  increased  num- 
ber of  journals. 


The  Americans,  a  practical  and  buainefla- 
like  people,  who  value  things  at  their  money 
wortn,  have  a  resource  in  the  profits  of 
their  multitudinous  advertisements,  and 
can  make  a  livelihood  out  of  a  journal  of 
a  tolerable  circulation.  But  in  Spain  no 
such  resource  offers,  for  the  number  of  ad* 
vertisements  may  be  generally  counted  by 
fives,  sixes,  and  sevens,  and  rarely  exceed 
a  dozen  The  Faroy  of  one  of  the  last 
days  of  September,  a  paper  expressing  th« 
opinions  of  the  most  numerous  section  of 
the  Moderados — that  headed  by  Mon  and 
Pidal — is  now  before  us,  and  though  the 
establishment  has  adopted  a  new  system  of 
advertising  in  large  letters,  lowered  the 
price  to  half  a  real  a  line  of  seventy  let- 
ters, yet  the  number  of  advertisements  just 
amounts  to  one  dozen.  The  PostdtUa^  /m- 
parciaf^  JSeutralj  existing  during  the  past 
year,  very  often  contained  not  a  single  ad- 
vertisement, and  this  constantly  happened 
also  in  the  Conciliador,  the  CaioHcOy  and 
Fenmmiento  de  la  Nacion.  The  Gaceia 
combining  the  government  with  the  legal 
and  judicial  announcements,  often  publ'shed 
but  nine  ads,  as  advertisements  are  called 
for  short,  we  believe,  in  England,  among 
the  makers-up  of  London  Journals.  The 
organ  of  the  late  premier,  Paoheco,  seldom 
contained  above  half-a-dozen  advertise- 
ments Considering,  therefore,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  circulation,  the  numerous  jour- 
nals, and  the  few  advertisements,  newspa- 
per property  cannot,  as  a  commercial  specu- 
lation, pay  at  Madrid.  Editors,  and  lead- 
ing article  writers,  and  contributors  of  all 
kinds,  are  therefore  obliged  to  loojc  to 
parties  and  factions  for  reward  and  promo- 
tion ;  and  as  many  of  them  have  succeeded 
in  getting  into  public  employments  of  trust 
ana  emolument,  and  as  some  of  them  have 
even  forced  their  way  into  the  ministry,  the 
calling  is  looked  on  with  some  sort  of  awe  and 
admiration.  This  is  true  more  especially 
since  1>*37,  for  since  that-  time  Martines 
de  la  Rosa,  an  old  and  a  feeble  newspaper 
writer,  Lopez,  Gonzales  Bravo,  Mon,  Pidal , 
Ayllon,  and  the  present  finance  minister, 
have  all  been  connected  in  one  way  or 
other  with  newspapers.  Mon  and  Pidal, 
both  advocates  when  in  the  ministry,  occa- 
sionally wrote  to  the  PoBtdata  in  a  poor,  stiff, 
inelegant  style,  which  would  be  scarcely 
tolerated  even  in  the  humblest  section  of 
our  provincial  press.  Since  they  have  been 
excluded  from  power  they  have  set  up  an 
organ  of  their  own,  called  the  Faroj  in 
which  18  daily  found  either  aome  abusive 
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or  iome  jeraitioal  ariiele  of  either  one  or 
other  of  the  brothers-in-law. 

Salamanca,  the  present  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, though  incapable  of  writing  himself, 
established  a  newspaper,  called  the  Urd- 
oer«a/,  edited  by  Escosnra,  his  Minister  of 
Gobernacionj  at  the  dose  of  1845,  and  now 

^  he  has  also  an  organ,  called  El  CorreOj  in 
which  his  opinions  are  pnt  into  decent 
Spanish  by  some  derk  or  secretary.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  newspaper  writers  some- 
times arrive  at  the  post  of  minister,  ambas- 
sador, and  political  chief,  causes  deputies 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  press  as  a 
political  speculation,  and  induces  many 
young  men  to  embark  in  the  career  of 
journalism.  Though  newspaper  writers  do 
not  exercise  in  Spain  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  public  mind  as  in  France,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  journals  are  less  powerfully 

/  written  and  less  read,  yet  they  are  looked 
np  to  with  more  admiration  and  respect 
than  in  Paris  by  the  million,  and  are  more 
frequently  elected  to  the  Cortes,  and  pre- 
sented to  places  of  high  honor  and  emolu- 
ment. One  instance  of  this  is  presented 
in  the  history  of  Gonzales  Bravo,  a  man  of 
a  character  so  questionable  that  he  could 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  no  other  country 
than  Spain.  This  person,  distinguished  in 
his  youthful  career  by  excesses  and  irregu- 
larities of  no  commendable  kind,  became, 
in  his  early  manhood,  proprietor  and  editor 
of  a  journal.  El  Gumgay^  mere  infamous 
than  the  Age  or  the  Salirist,  was  elected 
to  the  Cortes,  gathered  a  party  around  him 
of  more  than  forty  deputies,  became  Minis- 
ter of  State  and  President  of  the  Council, 
and  for  three  or  four  years  filled  the  high 
office  of  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Portugal. 
That  he  possessed  some  smartness  and 
shrewdness  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker  can- 
not be  denied  ;  but  he  was  as  scurrilous,  as 
unscrupulous,  and  as  unprincipled  asthelate 
Theodore  Hook ;  and  who  in  his  senses,  in 
England,  ever  thought  of  such  a  man  as 
minister,  minister's  secretary,  or  for  any 
berth  whatever  under  the  government  after 
his  connection  with  the  John  Bull?  Yet 
Hook  was  a  man  of  infinitely  more  talent, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  acquired  know- 
ledge than  Gonzales  Bravo.  The  difierence 
between  England  and  Spain  is  this — that  in 
England  we  look  to  character  and  conduct 
in  public  men,  while  they  are  more  lax  in 
these  points  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  official  paper  of  Madrid  is  the  6a- 
ceta  de  Madrid  which  is  published  at  the 
Imprenta  Naclonalj  and  which  may  be  ob- 


tained at  every  post-office  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  price  of  subscription  by  the 
year,  in  Madrid,  is  260  reals,  and  by  the 
month  22  reals.  In  the  provinces  and  colo- 
nies the  subscription  is  higher — out  of  Ma- 
drid»  but  within  Spain,  the  journal  costs 
630  reals  a  year,  and  90  reals  a  quarter — 
in  the  Canaries  and  Balearic  Isles,  400 
reals  a  year,  and  in  the  Indies  440  reals 
a  year,  and  110  reals  a  quarter.  The  Ga^ 
ceta  appears  daily,  and  each  number  is 
sold  at  a  cost  of  ten  cuartos.  The  Partt 
Ofidel  contains,  in  the  first  place,  a  daily 
account  of  the  health  of  her  Majesty, 
whicf  as  it  is  generally  hearty  and  robust, 
is  mollified  somewhat  in  the  following  fash- 
ion : — ^'^  La  Reina  Nuestra  Sefiora  (q  d  o) 
y  su  Au^tista  Real  familia  continuan  en  esta 
corte  sin  novedad  en  su  interesante  salud." 

Then  follow  the  different  royal  decrees 
under  the  different  ministries  of  Estado,  Go* 
bernadon,  Gracia  y  Justida,  Marina,  &o. 
These  sometimes  occupy  three,  sometimes 
four  columns.  Then  follows  a  list  of  the 
promotions,  whether  as  Grandees,  Senators, 
or  the  Army,  Navy,  &c.  The  non-official 
part  of  the  Gaceta  contains  the  news  from 
England,  France,  and  other  countries ;  and 
then  come  the  Noticias  Nacionales,  or  do- 
mestic news  from  Alicant  and  Barcelona, 
down  to  Vittoria,  Zaragoza,  and  Zamora. 

If  the  Cortes  be  sitting,  then  follow  the 
debates  in  the  Senado,  or  Senate,  and  in 
the  Congreso  de  los  Deputados,  or  Spanish 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  day  before.  Of 
original  political  writing,  or  leading  artide 
work,  the  Gaceta  contains  none :  but  in 
place  of  these  there  are  sometimes  economi- 
cal and  agricultural  extracts,  or  paragraphs 
toudiing  meat,  drink,  clothing,  vegetables, 
gardening,  and  the  like.  The  Cfaceta  \a 
about  the  size  of  the  French  SiicUj  con- 
taining twelve  columns,  of  which  not  a  sin- 
gle portion  is  original  matter.  The  respon- 
sible editor  is  Gervallo  Tzaga,  and  his 
work  could  be  just  as  well  done  by  any 
printer  or  printer's  reader  of  Madrid,  Lon- 
don, or  Paris,  who  understood  the  Spanish 
langttaj;e.  The  circulation  of  the  Gaceta 
is  not  known,  but  as  it  is  taken  in  in  all  go- 
vernment offices,  and  by  all  public  function- 
aries, it  must  be  considerable. 

The  Eco  del  Comercio  is  considerably 
larger  in  size  than  the  Gaceta ;  in  fact,  it 
is  within  an  inch  of  the  size  of  the  Journal 
de»  Ddbats.  The  Eco  del  Comercio  is  a 
daily  morning  paper  of  Exaltado  and  Pro- 
gresista  principles,  and  was  once  the  great 
organ  of  the  Spanish  liberals.      It  lost 
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ffronndy  however,  when  it  was  lought  by 
Count  Parsent  to  advocate  the  interests  of 
the  Infant  Don  Francisco  de  Paula  and  his 
family,  and  still  more  when  it  joined  the 
ooalition  against  Espartero.  Mendialdna 
and  Meca  were  the  proprietors  of  the  paper, 
and  they  also  took  a  share  in  the  editorship ; 
but  the  principal  writer  in  the  J?co,  till 
lately,  was  Juan  Bautista  Alonso,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  or  Go- 
hemaciotij  in  the  Lopes  and  Caballero  minis- 
try of  1843.  Terradillos  and  Castaneira 
also  wrote  in  it  not  very  long  ago ;  but 
whether  they  still  contribute  we  are  unable 
to  affirm  positively.  The  price  of  the  Eco 
in  Madria  is  16  reals  a  month,  or  96  reals  a 
year ;  in  the  provinces  it  is  20  reals  a  month, 
and  234  by  the  year.  Each  number  sells 
over  the  counter  for  10  cuartos.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  Eco  was  about  from  1500 
to  2000  in  the  past  year,  and  it  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  risen  within  the  present.  The 
private  correspondence  of  the  Ecoy  from 
all  parts  of  Spain,  is  copious,  but  strongly 
tinged  with  party  bias.  It  generally  con- 
tains about  three  columns  of  leading  arti- 
cles, which  would  be  equal  to  about  one 
column  of  our  Herald  or  Timet  leaders,  or 
about  one  and  a  quarter  of  the  Chronicle. 
The  original  writing  has  always  appeared 
to  us  somewhat  turgid  and  bombastic.  Oc- 
casionally humorous  pasquinades  may  be 
found  in  the  back  pages,  but  always  written 
in  a  strong  Progresista  party  spirit. 

The  Clamor  publico  is  also  a  morning 
Proffresbta  paper,  founded  in  1844,  and  is 
of  the  same  size  as  the  Eco  del  Comercio, 
It  is,  however,  more  pithily  and  less  turgid- 
ly written,  and  contains  a  greater  quantity 
of  leading-article  matter.  The  articles  are 
— a  rare  virtue  in  a  Spanish  newspaper — 
distinguished  by  brevity.  The  proprietor 
of  the  Clamor  is  Fernando  Corradi,  and 
the  editors  Peres,  Calvo,  Galvez,  Camero, 
Rascon,  and  Letamendi.  The  number  of 
subscribers  varies  from  about  2500  to  3000. 
The  number  ^f  advertisements  in  the  Clamor 
is  from  two  to  nine,  and  rarely  amounts  to 
a  dozen.  The  Jolletiuy  or  feuilletony  is  gene- 
rally filled  with  a  translation  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  Dumas,  Souli^,  Balzac,  or  some 
celebrated  Feuilletoniste  of  Paris.  The 
price  of  the  Clamor  in  Madrid  is  12  reals 
a  month,  20  in  the  provinces,  28  in  foreign 
countries,  and  30  in  countries  out  of 
Europe. 

The  Heraldo  a  morning  and  evening  paper, 
was,  two  years  ag^  an  out-and-out  liar- 
vaes  organ ;  and^  indeed,  has  always  been 


friendly  to  the  Doke  of  Valencia.  It  waa 
entirely  ministerial  in  1845  and  46,  when 
the  Duke  of  Valencia  was  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  War,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  purchased  for  Narvaez,  in  the 
beginning  of  1846,  by  Don  Gonzalo  Jose 
de  Vildies,  deputy  for  Toledo,  a  stock-job- 
ber on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Madrid,  and 
who  succeeded  Jose  Salamanca,  the  present 
Minister  of  Hacienda^  or  Finance,  as  Nar- 
vaez's  man  of  business.  At  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  Patricio  Escosura,  at 
present  Minister  of  Gobemaciony  was  for  a 
short  time  the  editor,  in  which  office  he 
succeeded  Louis  Jpse  Sartorius,  deputy  for 
Cuenca,  and  Jos^  de  Zaragoza,  deputy  for 
Ciudad  Real,  who  were  proprietori  as  well 
as  editors  of  the  paper.  During  their  in- 
cumbency Alcala  Galiano,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties for  Madrid,  and  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  learned  men  in  Spain,  was  a 
trequent  contributor,  and  so  was  Senor 
Ortez  Canseco  Coello  Alfaro,  who  speaks 
and  writes  French  with  great  fluency,  who 
was,  in  truth,  educated  in  France,  and  who 
is  correspondent  to  more  than  one  French 
newspaper ;  Andnaga  and  Perrot  were  also 
regular  and  frequent  contributors.  Well 
penned  articles  occasionally  appear  in  the 
ileraldo  ;  but  it  is  a  paper  generally  writ- 
ten in  an  insincere,  Jesuitical,  and  anti-na- 
tional spirit.  Till  the  middle  of  the  past 
year  it  was  the  organ  of  the  higher  Modera- 
dos  and  Afrancesados,  Narvaez,  Mon,  Pi- 
dal,  Mayans,  &c. ;  and  still  it  represents 
their  opinions,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
personal  views  of  Narvaez.  Its  circulatioQ 
in  1843  and  44  amounted  to  6000  or  7000 
copies,  but  in  1846  it  had  fallen  to  4800, 
and  now  that  the  Faro  has  been  set  up  by 
Mon  and  Pidal,  it  is  probable  it  does  not 
circulate  more  than  4000  copies,  if  so  much. 
The  advertisements  in  the  Heraldo  are,  for  a 
Madrid  journal,  considerable.  They  amount 
from  about  eighteen  to  twenty-four  daily. 
In  its  foUetin  tnere  is  nothing  original,  the 
feuilleton  being  altogether  translations  from 
French  femlletomsU  of  celebrity.  The  sub* 
scription  for  Madrid  is  12  reals  a  monthj 
20  for  the  provinces  and  foreign  countries, 
and  24  en  uUra  mar^  or  out  of  Europe. 

The  Egpanol  is  not  particularly  connect* 
ed  with  any  partv ;  and  there  are  queer 
stories  current  in  Af  adrid  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  established.  The  proprie- 
tor and  editor  is,  or  was,  in  the  past  year, 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Andres  Borrego, 
the  son  of  a  Spanish  refugee.  Don  Andres 
was  educated  in  Paris  at  the  Ecole  Militaire 
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of  St.  Cjr.  He  was  a  pupil  there  some 
three  or  four  and  thirty  years  ago,  and 
among  his  oontemporaries  no  very  credita- 
ble things  are  stated  as  to  his  earlier  career. 
After  he  left  St.  Cyr,  Borrego,  we  believe, 
resided  some  time  in  England,  and  soffi-. 
oiently  acquired  the  language  to  be  able  to 
write  in  it.  In  1829,  30,  and  31,  he  was 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald 
newspaper,  and  after  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand returned  to  Madrid.  By  the  aid  of 
the  Countess  Montigo,  the  daughter  of  a 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  formerly  our  Consul  at 
Malaga,  or  Alicant,  Don  Andres  was  en- 
abled to  launch  into  Journalism,  and  the 
Eapanot  owes  to  him  its  paternity.  From 
the  moment  it  appeared  it  was  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  that 
had  seen  the  light  in  Spain.  Not  merely 
was  it  well  got  up  mechanically,  but  the 
correspondence,  domestic  and  foreign,  was 
the  best  that  was  published  in  any  Spanish 
paper.  The  letters  from  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  the 
Hague,  &c.,  which  frequently  filled  its 
columns,  were  skilfully  and  artistically  com- 
piled, though  written  in  the  Calle  del  Fez 
at  Madrid.  There  could  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  Borrego  had  readiness,  tact,  and 
wonderful  facility  and  flexibility ;  and  that 
either  from  reading  or  .travel  he  had  ac- 

?[uired  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
eading  political  men  in  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  The  leading  articles^  too,  were 
tolerably  written,  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  without  that  turgid  gran- 
diloquence and  wordiness  for  which  Spanish 
newspapers  are  so  remarkable.  Borrego 
was  supposed  to  have  been  aided  in  his  la- 
bors by  Chova,  Campo,  Amor,  Seijas,  Esco- 
bar, kc.  But  notwithstanding  the  un- 
questioned talent  of  his  journal,  its  occa- 
sional original  reviews  and  foUetin,  its  ex- 
cellent arraneement,  clear  type,  good  paper, 
and  creditable  setting  up,  the  circulation 
of  the  Etpanol  fluctuated  between  2000  and 
3000.  It  certainly  never  exceeded,  if,  in- 
deed, it  ever  amounted  to  the  latter  num- 
ber ;  and  its  advertisements  rarely  amount- 
ed to  ten,  while  they  more  frequently  were 
only  half  the  number.  People  asked  why 
was  this — and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that 
no  body  of  men,  or  no  party  in  Spain,  could 
trust  Andres  Borrego.  Some  there  were 
who  knew  the  man  and  his  doings  more  in- 
timately, who  stated  that  the  services  of 
his  journal,  as  well  as  his  own,  were  secured 
for  a  consideration  by  a  certain  foreign  am- 
bassador, accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  II- 


defonso  by  a  first-rate  power.  This  may 
be  scandal,  but  it  was,  and  is,  universally 
credited. 

A  short  time  ago  Borrego  is  understood 
to  have  sold  his  proprietary  interest  in  this 
journal  to  others,  though  his  literary  con- 
nexion with  it  is  still  kept  up.  The  journal, 
however,  is  no  longer  what  it  was  two  years 
ago.  Not  only  is  it  worse  managed  me- 
chanically, but  it  is  printed  on  worse  paper 
and  in  a  worse  type.  The  spirit  of  the 
manufactured  correspondence  has  evapo- 
rated, and  the  leading  articles  are  staler, 
and  more  tame.  During  the  discussions  OB 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  its  bearing  on 
the  Montpensier  marriage,  there  were  some 
good  articles  in  the  Espanol;  and  Borrego« 
who  is  a  man  of  oonsiaerabld  reading  and 
research,  is  believed  to  have  furnished  to 
Mr.  Henry  Bulwer  materials  for  his  notes 
on  the  subject. 

The  price  of  the  Etpanol  in  Madrid  is 
12  reals  a  month,  and  125  reals  a  year ;  in 
the  provinces  it  is  21  reals  a  month,  and 
220  a  year.  It  is  a  morning  and  evening 
paper,  t.  «.,  there  is  an  evening  edititn.   \ 

The  Espectador  is  an  Elsparterist  Pro- 
gresi$ta  print,  appearing  every  morning. 
The  responsible  editor  is  one  Francisco 
Sales  de  Fuentes,  and  the  proprietor  Cor- 
dero,  the  rich  Maragato  deputy,  who  owns 
so  much  house  and  other  property  in  Mar 
drid,  and  who  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Lisbon 
at  the  period  of  the  downfall  of  the  Regent. 
The  principal  writers  in  the  Etpeciador 
were  Ortix  and  Serrano.  We  say  tcere,  for 
journals  in  Spain  represent  individuals  and 
cliques,  and  change  writers  and  proprietors 
from  month  to  month.  Unless,  therefore^ 
one  has  a  correspondent  always  on  the  spot 
watching  these  changes,  it  were  impossible 
for  a  monthly,  still  more  impossible  for  a 
quarterly  journal,  to  give  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  chances  and  changes  befalling 
Spanish  newspapers.  The  Espectador  is, 
to  our  apprehension,  conducted  without  any 
extraorainary  abUitv.  It  is  ever  harping 
on  one  string — the  Kegent,  the  whole  Re* 
gent,  and  nothins  but  the  Regent ! 

A  proof  of  the  remark,  touching  the 
chances  and  changes  in  modem  Spanish 
journals,  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  an 
evening  paper  called  the  Ca$tellano,  In 
the  early  part  of  1846  it  was  called  the 
Caatellanoj  and  was  a  small  Moderado 
organ,  professing  impartiality,  which  it 
proved  after  its  own  fashion,  by  writing 
every  day  in  a  different  sense.  Aniceta 
Alvares,  then  and  now  deputy  for  Segoviai 
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and  administrator  of  the  Bienes  Nacion- 
a!esy  was  the  proprietor  and  chief  editor. 
He  was  aided  by  Mendes  Alvaro  y  Prida. 
In  1845  this  jonmal  was  published  at  10 
reals  a  month ;  in  April  1846,  it  reduced 
its  price  to  six,  and  its  size  to  one  sheet  of 
Punch;  or  we  may,  perhaps,  more  aptly 
say,  to  the  size  of  a  sheat  of  foreign  post, 
and  changed  its  name  from  CasleUano  to 
JSf  Neutral^  the  latter  name  being  adopted 
by  the  proprietor  and  chief  editor,  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  he  wished  to  be 
neutral  himself.  Not  finding  his  neutrality 
profitable,  either  as  a  deputy  or  a  journal- 
ist, he  has  in  the  last  month  given  his  pa- 
per the  name  of  El  Popular  (the  Progre- 
Bistas  call  it  the  Unpopular)  j  and  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  furious  denouncers  of 
Bulwer,  and  raves  in  very  short,  but  very 
violent  columns,  about  native  industry, 
Catalonia,  manufactures,  &c.  The  best  of 
the  joke  is,  that  about  eight  months  before 
this  last  change,  Alvaro  was  president  at 
the  dinner  given  to  Gobden  by  the  soi-disant 
free-traders  of  Madrid.  The  circulation 
of  th^  Castellctno  never  exceeded  1500; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Neutral  and 
Popular  never  exceeded  lOOO. 
The  Universal  is  a  morning  and  evening 

Japer,  established  in  December  1845,  by 
os6  Salamanca,  the  present  Minister  of 
Hacienda,  then  banker,  stock-broker,  and 
salt  contractor.  The  price  was  eight  reals 
a  month.  At  its  starting  Salamanca  boast- 
ed it  had  a  circulation  of  4000 ;  but  that 
man,  with  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and 
too  little  capital,  moral,  moneyed,  or  intel- 
lectual,— who  was  and  is,  like  the  doctors 
of  Valencia,  Medicos  de  Valencia  haldas 
larqas  y  poco  cieneia — with  long  skirts, 
little  science,  and  no  truth,  and  who  said 
more  in  a  day  than  you  could  believe  in  a 
month,  did  not,  and  does  not,  always 
speak  with  a  proper  regard  to  facts  and 
figures,  as  the  creditors  of  Spain  know  to 
their  cost.  Escosnra,  lately  home  miuister, 
Pastor,  Cardesso,  Serafin,  Calderon,  Flores, 
and  Doncel,  wrote  in  the  Universal ;  but 
with  all  the  pushing  which  the  banker, 
stock-broker,  and  salt  contractor,  was  able 
to  g^ve,  it  is  believed  the  bona  fide  circula- 
tion never  amounted  to  above,  if  it  ever 
actually  reached,  2000.  It  is  possible  that 
Salamanca  may  have  distributed,  gratis, 
another  thousand.  The  Universal  was  well 
enough  gotten  up  for  a  Spanish  paper. 

The  Tiempo^  which  existed  till  the  period 
Paoheco  entered  the  ministry,  was  a  daily 
evening  paper,  written  in  the  Moderado 


sense,  and  was  the  organ,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  of  the  Pacheoo  opposi- 
tion. The  proprietor  was  Manuel  Moreno, 
and  the  editor  Jose  Moreno  Lopes,  assisted 
by  Grijalba,  Ferer  del  Rio,  and  others  of 
the  party.  The  circulation  was  about  1000, 
it  certainly  never  exceeded  1500.  The 
Tiempo  was,  even  as  an  opposition  paper,  a 
stiff,  starched  piece  of  Moderadoism,  prig- 
gish and  pragmatical  to  a  degree.  Latterly* 
— i.  e.,  since  the  10th  of  Jnne  of  the  pre83nt 
year, — the  Tiempo  has  emerged  into  the 
Coneo.  So  long  as  Pacheco  was  in  the 
ministry,  Cardenas,  who  wrote  formerly  in 
the  Globo,  an  extinct  Moderado  paper,  was 
editor ;  but  he,  with  others,  left  it  when  the 
Pacheco  ministry  was  broken  up,  and  Spain 
was  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Joae 
Salamanca. 

The  Correo  is  now  the  organ  of  that 
mobile  adventurer,  and  receives  his  inspira- 
tions touching  revenue  and  expenditure — 
salt  mines,  and  the  saltatory  affairs  of  the 
Circo  Theatre — ^Custom  Houses,  and  Cata- 
lonian  cottons — Titulos  of  the  3,  4,  and  5 
per  cents — Inseripciones  of  the  debt  with- 
out interest — Cuj9one9  uncapitalized —  Vales 
no  consolidados — Denda  corriente  negociable 
— Lamincu  provinciales — Acetones  de  S. 
Fernando—  Acciones  de  Isabel  II.  y  (^c.,  4^. 
Though  this  journal  was  given  away  for  a 
week  at  starting,  by  orders  of  the  stirring, 
snaculating  Salamanca,  yet  it  has  not  wrig- 
gled itself  into  a  circulation ;  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  poor  affair.  It  is  difBoult 
to  say  what  is  its  exact  bond  fide  circula- 
tion, but  he  who  would  give  it  1000  would 
probably  exceed  the  mark.  The  Correo  is 
often  without  an  advertisement,  and  seldom 
exceeds  the  number  of  six  or  seven.  Its 
folletin  is  a  translation  from  the  French. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  very  losing  concern,  but 
so  are  nearly  all  the  Spanish  journals, 
though  they  are  supported  for  political 
objects  by  those  whose  organ  they  are.  In 
fact,  journalism  is  now  at  so  low  an  ebb  in 
Spain,  that  oven  the  Espectador  and  Eco^ 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  though 
representing  national  interests,  and  really 
national  opinions,  are  supported  by  Joint 
Stock  Companies.  To  the  credit  of  the 
old  Progresista  party,  it  must  be  stated, 
that  all  the  leaders,  or  nearlv  all,  of  that 
really  national  party,  joinea  in  taking 
shares  to  re-establish  the  Espectador, 

When  Mon  and  Pidal  separated  from 
Narvaez,  the  brothers-in-law  set  up  the  Fa-^ 
ro  as  their  organ,  somewhere  about  the  end 
of  April,  or  £e  beginning  of  May,  in  the 
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present  year.  Both  the  evmii^isten  write 
in  it ;  and  indifferently  ill,  it  must  be  eon- 
fessed,  they  write.  Pidal  is  a  species  of 
mstio  pedant,  brutal  and  vehement  in 
manner ;  and  Mon,  though  not  pedantical, 
is  certainly  not  a  very  polished  or  literary 
person.  He  has  a  eood  deal  of  adminis- 
trative and  financial  Knowledge,  but  is  very 
ambitious,  insinoere,  tricky,  and  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Pidal,  too,  is  Jesuitical  after 
the  fashion  of  a  pavsan  du  Danube.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  have  attacked  the 
Queen  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  insinuat- 
ed all  sorts  of  foul  paragraphs  in  reference 
to  her  Majesty  and  Serrano.  The  governs 
ment  having,  at  the  end  of  September, 
taken  up  the  matter,  an  apologetic  para- 
graph appeared  in  consequence  in  the  Fa-- 
TO*  The  day  following,  Don  Cayetano 
Cortes,  retired  from  the  editorship.  Don 
F.  Ormachea  sent  a  letter  to  the  E$panol, 
announcing  the  cessation  of  his  connexion 
with  the  journal.  Seflor  Seijas  Lozano,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Sotomayo  Cabinet, 
also  left,  and  Seiior  Taaaro,  a  writer 
in  it,  has  fought  a  duel  with  Colonel  Ganda- 
ra,  each  firing  two  shots.  What  men  of 
straw  have  since  filled  the  places  of  these 
writers  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  know. 
Nobody  believes  that  they  were  the  authors 
of  the  incriminated  paragraphs,  or  that  they 
were  really  the  guilty  parties.  The  real 
delinquents  have  been  in  higher  situations 
than  as  scissors-men  to  newspapers. 

The  ConciHadar^  the  exponent  of  the 
Viluma  opinions,  died  from  inanition  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

The  Fen^amiento  de  la  Nacion^  was  a 
weekly  absolutist  print,  in  the  Viluma  and 
Montemolino  interest,  which  also  died  a 
short  while  ago.  Sefior  Balmcs  was  the 
editor,  or,  as  he  ealled  himself,  the  direct- 
or. It  never  circulated  above  300  copies. 
The  CatoUco^  a  church  and  state  absolutist 
evening  paper,  we  believe  still  exists.  It 
is  edited  by  an  obscure  priest,  and  cir- 
culates only  among  certain  of  the  clergy 
and  farmers. 

The  Fostdata  was  an  evening  print,  the 
organ  of  ministers  during  the  Narvaez, 
Mon,  Pidal,  Mayans,  and  Armero  Cabinet. 
Collantes  was  the  proprietor,  and  CoUantes 
Andneza  and  others,  writers.  One  of  the 
editors,  Lasheras,  obtained  a  good  place, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  never  cir- 
eulated  above  200  or  300.  The  subscrip- 
tion was  10  reals  a  month. 

The  Esperanza  was  an  evening  paper, 
which  distinguished  itself  chiefly  by  its  ad- 


vocacy of  the  Montemolino  marriage. 
The  Conde  de  Cuba  Faledo,  and  others, 
were  the  proprietors,  and  Bestieres,  Rosel- 
lo.  Sierra,  and  Fort,  editors.  Some  say 
the  circulation  amounted  to  3000,  while 
others  state  it  at  only  half  the  amount.  It 
was  almost  without  advertisements. 

The  Guia  del  Comercio  is  a  weekly  com- 
mercial paper,  about  the  size  of  the  Literaty 
Gazette  J  published  at  5  reals  a  month,  every 
Wednesday.  It  has  a  eonnderable  circula- 
tion in  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain,  but 
few  advertisements. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  newspaper 
press  of  Spain,  it  remains  for  us  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  its  characteristics. 

A  newspaper  in  Madrid  does  not,  as  in 
Paris,  represent  great  parties,  as  the  Dibats 
and  Conservaitw^  the  Ministeral  party — 
the  Fressey  the  discontented  young  Con- 
servatives— the  National',  the  Republicans 
— the  Constitutionnely  the  pitrty  of  Thiers, 
and  the  SiicUy  the  party  of  Odillon  Barrot, 
all  numbering  many  thousands  of  readers, 
and  having,  therefore,  deep  hold  on  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  country.  Still 
less  does  a  newspaper  represent,  as  in  Eng- 
land, wealthv  individual  proprietors,  as 
the  TimeSj  with  capital,  entlrprise,  energy, 
industry,  admirable  organisation,  and  adap- 
tation of  means  to  enato  catdii  the  popular 
breese.  Neither  does  any  newspaper  in 
Madrid  come  within  fifty  degrees,  in  point 
of  the  capital,  of  the  Herald^  or  the  Uhro- 
fitc/e,  or  the  Daily  News;  or  within  a 
thousand  degrees  of  the  talent,  skill,  and 
literary  ability  of  these  able  journals,  or 
their  untiring  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their 
respective  parties.  The  fact  is,  that  jour- 
nalism is  a  poor  and  profitless  thing  in 
Spain ;  and  because  it  is  profitless  as  a 
mercantile  speculation,  it  stands  below  par 
in  every  way,  whether  in  reference  to  men- 
tal, moral,  or  mechanical  resources. 

A  newspaper  in  Spain  is  too  often  the 
speculation  of  a  hanoful  of  needy  and  un- 
principled individuals  to  promote  their  own 
[>olitiail  and  personal  views,  in  which  specu- 
ation  they  embark  equally  without  money 
or  without  character.  But  if,  seventy 
years  ago,  an  English  tradesman,  or  a 
couple  of  them,  did  embark  in  speculations 
of  this  kind,  they  took  care  to  keep  their 
engagements,  and  to  be  provided  with  a 
reasonable  capital,  ''  to  pay  their  way,"  to 
use  a  vulgar  phrase,  much  current  and  well 
understood  eastward  as  well  as  westward  of 
Temple  Bar.  There  is  nothing  disreputa- 
ble in  a  tradesman  turning  journalist,  if  he 
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bave  tlie  wherewithal  to  condact  his  estab- 
lishment; but  for  grandees  or  princes  of 
the  blood— like  the  father  of  the  present 
king,  Don  Francisco  di  Panla — to  em- 
bark in  a  newspaper  speculation  and  be 
found  wanting  on  the  days  of  call  was  not 
creditabb.  The  multitude  of  journals  in 
Madrid — six  morning  and  seven  evening 
papers — or  a  population  in  round  numbers 
of  2 10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  not  30,000 
can  read,  and  not  15,000  can  afford  to  buy 
the  luxury  of  a  paper,  is  a  monstrous  waste 
of  literary  labor,  of  type,  paper,  pens  and 
ink,  and  paragraph  and  leading-article 
material.  Jt  follows  that  able  political 
writers  are  not  encouraged,  for  they  can- 
not be  paid,  and  hence  the  indifferent 
writing  of  the  journals.  A  creat  many 
contributions  are  sent  in  gratis  by  political 
men  who  desire  to  spread  their  political 
opinions,  or  to  serye  their  party.  The 
writers  by  profession  are  badly  paid,  and 
they  make  up  in  turgidity  what  they  want 
in  thought.  Men  will  not  take  the  trouble 
of  thinking  on  and  well  weighing  a  subject, 
when  they  are  not  adequatdy  paid  for  their 
pains.  Declamation  is  so  easy,  and  the 
Spanish  language  so  gracefully  and  sonor- 
ously lends  itself  to  flowing  and  fine  sound- 
ing phrases,  that  column  after  column  is 
spun  out,  full  of  sound,  but  signifying 
nothing.  If  Spanish  newspaper  establish- 
ments were  prepared  to  pay  as  proprietors 
and  editors  pay  their  writers  m  England 
and  France,  we  do  not  say  they  would  get 
such  writinff  as  can  be  procured  in  London 
and  Paris,  but  we  do  say  they  might  find 
sensible  and  instructed  men,  like  Cond^, 
the  author  of  the  HUtaria  de  la  Dominacion 
de  lo8  Arabea  en  Enpana ;  like  Llorente, 
the  author  of  the  oelebrated  History  of  the 
Inquisition,  written  during  his  exile,  and 
published  in  Paris  in  1818  ;  like  Quintana, 
author  of  VidoM  de  Espalioles  CeUhrts ; 
like  de  Larra,  author  of  Espana  deade 
Fernando  VII.  hasia  Mendizabal ;  like  Ca- 
ballero;  like  old  Burgos,  the  ex-minister 
and  translator  of  Horace ;  or  like  old  Mar- 
tines  de  la  Rosa,  who,  though  somewhat  too 
faded  and  flowery,  ruined  and  broken  down, 
is  yet  as  the  yase  of  Moore — 

^*Yo«  may  b^Mk,  yen  may  min  the  vase  if  yon 

will, 
Bat  the  scent  of  the  roiet  will  hang  xouad  it  still.*' 

But  no ;  there  is  an  indolence  and  a  stag- 
nation amon^  proprietors  and  editors  which 
are  extraordinary.  All  the  fenilletons  are 
tranalated  at  second  hand  from  the  French, 


and  some  of  th^  indifferently  translated. 
Occasionally,  in  many  of  the  papers,  there 
are  humorous  articles  and  pasquinades. 
This  is  a  species  of  cleyerness  in  which 
Spaniards  have  never  been  deficient.  So 
much,  indeed,  does  this  talent  abound,  that 
there  have  been  two  or  three  journals  de- 
voted to  sueh  trifles,  among  which  the  Fray 
Gerundio  and  the  Tarantula  may  be  named. 
But  the  humor  is  often  very  savage  and 
truculent,  for  a  Spaniard 

**  Barns  with  one  love  with  one  neentment  silows." 

If  he  is  not  violently  for  you,  he  is  despe- 
imtely  and  to  the  death  against  you,  and 
will  wage  '*  guerra  al  cuchitto.'*^  Some- 
times, too,  for  the  taste  of  the  nation  is  not 
very  refined,  the  humor  is  coarse  and  ob- 
scene, with  filthy  and  disgusting  allusions. 
To  witty  refinement,  the  Spaniards  are  for 
the  most  part  strangers,  but  some  of  the 
Andaittsians  are  pleasant  banterers,  and 
write  what  Brantome  calls  readable  Rodo- 
mant€uk$  Espagnottes. 

The  stenoffrapher's  art  is  tolerably  well 
known  at  Madrid,  and  is  brought  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  Spanish  joumak 
daring  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  and 
Senate.  The  reporters  of  the  Spanish  press 
are  a  very  hilarious,  hirsute,  fiIthy4ooking 
race,  smelling  rancidly  of  garlic,*  tobaooo, 
and  bad  aguardiente.  You  may  see  a  dosen 
of  them  in  the  reporters'  box,  lauglung, 
chattering,  and  playing  at  horse-play  and 
practical  tricks  before  and  during  the  de- 
bates. A  low-lived,  boosy,  debauched, 
jolly  set  of  dogs  are  these  Spanish  stene- 
graphers,  fiomewhat  resembling  the  British 
penny-a-liners. 

In  size  and  arrangement  of  matter,  the 
Spanish  press  resembles  the  French  very 
exactly.  But  in  outward  form  and  ooUo- 
cation  of  matter  lies  all  the  likeness ;  for 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the 
French  press,  are  wanting. 


Naval  Preparations  in  Framos.— The  fol- 
lowing na?al  constructions  ars  annoanced  ss  being 
intenoed  to  be  executed  in  the  port  of  Cheibouxg 
in  the  year  1848  .-—The  Seine,  steam-fiigate,  of  540- 
hone  power,  is  to  be  completely  fitUM  out;  the 
steam-corvettes  the  Colbert  and  the  Newton  are  to 
be  launched ;  a  steam-corvette  of  1^-hone  power, 
named  the  Milan,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  stocu,  and 
carried  to  8-S4ths.  A  20>^n  brig,  the  Obligado,  is 
to  be  commenced  and  earned  to  13-24ths ;  the  Aue* 
terlits,  man-of-war  of  the  3d  class,  is  to  lS^34ths ; 
the  Tilsit^  of  the  3d  class,  to  ie-34ths ;  the  Bellone 
frigate,  of  the  2d  class,  to  18-24ths;  the  Reeolne 
I  frigate,  of  the  3d  class,  to  lO-lMths;  and  the  Eoiy- 
I  dice  corvette  to  be  teminated  within  34Mthe. 
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LIFE  OF  ELIZABETH  FRY. 

I 

Memoir  of  the  lAft  cf  Elizabeth  Fry.    Edited  by  two  of  her  Daughters.     Vol.  I.     8to. 
London^  1847. 


Wk  do  not  disguise  the  inereasing  hedta- 
tion  with  whidi  we  receive  biographies 
fonnded  on  private  notes  and  diaries  that 
record,  or  seem  to  do  so,  the  thoughts  and 
struggles  of  the  inmost  heart.  Any  one  of 
eminence,  in  the  present  day,  who  commits 
these  things  to  paper,  must  do  so  under 
the  full  conviction  that,  like  Castor  and 
Pollux,  as  he  himself  sets  his  journals  will 
and  that  whatever  he  has  written  in 


rise 


his  closet  will  be  proclaimed  on  the  house- 
tops.    Such  a  prospect  of  envied  or  unen- 
vied  faipe  cannot  but  give  a  tinge  to  the 
sentiments  and  language ;  cause  the  inser- 
tion of  some  incidents  and  reflections,  and 
the  suppression  of  others;  brii^  forward 
art  at  the  expense  of  nature ;  and,  in  short, 
prompt  every  one  to  wear  his  best  for  the 
eyes  of  posterity.    The  autobiography  in- 
duded  in  the  present  work  must,  however, 
be  considered  as  in  great  measure  exempt 
from  this  criticism.     The  larger  proportion 
of  it  was  written  in  early  days,  before  jour- 
nalizing had  been  reduced  to  a  system^  and 
secret  cogitations  forced  into  notoriety^ like 
reluctant  Speakers  of  old  into  the  chair  of 
the  Commons.     Yet,  while  the  stamp  of 
originality  remains,  we  discern  the  traces  of 
a  revising  hand — a  hand  guided  by  the  ex- 
perience and  feelings  of  maturer  years,  which 
apparently  has  spared  in  candour  much 
that  it  might  otherwise  have  been  wished  to 
erase,  and  retouched  the  remainder,  far  less 
in  vanity  than  in  graceful  timidity,  so  soon 
as  Mrs.  Fry  had  perceived  beyond  a  doubt 
that,  alive  or  dead,  in  true  or  false  colors, 
she  was  destined  to  afford  a  repast  to  the 
public   appetite.    In  truth,   however,  we 
should  be  loath  to  subject  this  publication 
to  any  ordinary  criticism;  it  deals  with 
common  life,  and  yet  soars  above  it ;  asso- 
ciates with  man,  and  yet  walks  with  God; 
never  so  elevated  as  when  grovelling  in  the 
mire,  it  exhibits  a  career  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed— ^but  which,  we  venture  to  add,  ought 
not  in  all  its  parts  to  be  generally  fdlowed. 
That  this  admirable  woman  had  a  special 
vocation  for  the  office  she  undertook  is  mani- 
fest in  every  step  of  her  progress ;  her  in- 
tellectual constitution  was  singularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  peculiar  task ;  add  to  this  the 


seal  which  governed  the  whole,  an  enthusi- 
asm regulated  but  never  chilled  by  judg- 
ment ; — and  we  have  a  character  armed  at 
all  points,  ready  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  of 
every  conceivable  obstacle  that  could  im- 
pede her  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  great 
design.  Among  subordinate,  yet  very  real 
advantages,  we  cannot  fail  to  count  the  suc- 
cor she  derived  from  her  connexion  with 
the  Society  of  Friends.  A  little  eccentrici- 
ty of  action  was  conudered  permissible,  and 
even  natural,  in  the  member  of  a  body  9ir 
ready  recognised  as  eccentric  in  opinions^ 
eccentric  in  dress,  eccentric  in  lansua^e* 
Philanthropy,  too,  had  been  the  distin- 
guishinff  characteristic  of  this  respectable 
brotherhood ;  a  devious  effort  for  tne  inter- 
est of  mankind  passed  in  one  of  them  without 
oensure — almost  without  observation.  The 
Quaker-habit  and  Quaker-renown  disarmed 
hostility,  nay,  propitiated  favor;  it  se- 
cured first  the  introduction  to  magistrates, 
to  nobles,  to  ministers,  to  emperors.  When 
so  much  was  effected,  the  rest  was  sure ; 
her  simple  dignity  of  demeanor,  her  singu- 
larly musical  voice,  her  easy  unaffected  lan- 
guage, the  fit  vehicle  of  her  unfailing  good 
sense,  her  earnest  piety  and  unmistahkeable 
disinterestedness,  enchained  the  most  reluc- 
tant ;  and  to  every  Cabinet  and  Court  of 
Europe  wherereligion  and  humanity  could  be 
maintained  or  advanced,  she  obtained  ready 
admission  as  a  herald  of  peace  and  charity. 
But,  we  must  repeat,  we  take  her  as  the 
exception,  not  as  the  rule.  The  high  and 
holy  duties  assigned  to  women  by  tne  de- 
crees of  Providence  are  essentially  of  a  se- 
cret and  retiring  nature  ;  it  is  in  the  priva- 
cy of  the  closet  that  the  sofk,  yet  sterlii^ 
wisdom  of  the  Christian  motiier  stamps 
those  impressions  on  the  youthful  heart, 
which,  though  often  defaced,  are  seldom 
wholly  obliterated.  Whatever  tends  to 
withdraw  her  from  these  sacred  offices,  or 
even  abate  their  full  force  and  efficacy,  ia 
hi^  treason  against  the  hopes  of  a  nation. 
We.  do  not  denv  that  valuable  services  may 
be  safely,  and  mdeed  are  safely,  rendered 
by  many  intelligent  and  pious  ladies  who 
devote  their  hours  of  leisure  or  recreation 
to  the  Raratongas  and  Tahitis  of  British 
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Christendom — it  is  not  to  such  that  we  would 
make  allusion ;  our  thoughts  are  directed 
to  that  total  absorption  which,  plunging 
women  into  the  vortex  of  eccentric  and  self- 
imposed  obligations,  merges  the  priyate  in 
the  public  duty,  confounds  what  is  prind- 

Sal  with  that  which  is  secondary,  and  with- 
raws  them  from  labors  which  they  alone 
can  accomplish,  to  those  in  which  at  least 
they  may  be  equalled  by  others.  We  may 
question  whether,  even  here  in  the  instance 
before  us,  the  indulgence  of  a  special  and 
manifest  superiority  was  not  sometimes 
purchased  by  the  postponement,  or  delega- 
tion to  substitutes,  of  those  minute  and  un- 
ostentatious offices  which  constitute  the  or- 
der, the  preciousness,  nay,  the  life  itself 
of  domestic  discipline.  Much,  no  doubt, 
was  easy,  and  also  permitted,  to  a  lady 
whose  notions  and  haoits  were  founded  on 
the  practice  of  female  ministration  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical.  It  is  beside  our  purpose 
to  examine  the  Scriptural  legality  or  social 
expediency  of  such  a  system :  we  glance  at 
it  now,  merely  to  show  the  very  peculiar 
ctroumstanoes  which  fitted  her,  from  her 
earliest  years,  for  her  public  task. 

Elizabeth  Gurney  was  bom  of  an  ancient 
and  honorable  race  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk. Her  own  immediate  family,  having 
maintained  the  highest  respectability  for 
many  generations,  has  latterly  become  con- 
spicuous by  all  the  gifts  of  talent,  munifi- 
cence, and  piety.  To  the  care  and  under- 
standing of  their  admirable  mother  (and  is 
it  not  always  so  ?)  must  be  ascribed  the  de- 
velopment of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
capacities;  the  future  character  of  Eliza- 
beth owed  not  a  little  to  that  parent's 
thoughtfulness  and  providential  discipline 
— the  unwearied  patience,  the  chastened 
sensibility,  the  habit  of  prayer,  and  expan- 
sive love  to  all  God's  worlcs,  that  shone  so 
eminently  throughout  her  career.  She 
piously  acknowledges  the  filial  debt  in  a 
short  memoir  (p.  7),  which  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal,  not  only  as  illustrative  of  the 
dhmosition  of  the  writer,  but  for  the  singu- 
larly sensible  and  appropriate  remarks  on 
the  minute  and  considerate  care  required  in 
the  education  of  children.  Much  in  it  re- 
calls the  early  history  of  William  Cowper, 
and  exhibits  the  almost  inconceivable  suf- 
ferings endured  by  youthful  susceptibility 
and  imagination,  the  sources  of  genius,  but 
oftentimes  the  elements  of  sorrow.  Here 
is  the  special  province  for  the  action  of 
the  discriminating  mother ;  and  doubtless, 
had  the  infancy  of  that  exquisite  poet  been 


longer  blessed  by  the  tender  guidanoe  of 
his  own  admirable  parent,  his  spirit  might 
have  assumed  in  some  measure  the  practi- 
cal character  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  preyed 
less  fiercely  and  systematically  on  itself. 

Every  page  of  her  early  journal  exhibits 
the  traces  of  this  first  direction  to  her  juve- 
nile thoughts.  The  desire  of  personal  use- 
fulness, though  for  some  time  feeble  and  in- 
distinct, runs  like  a  vein  through  all  her 
refleotions  and  aspirations.  She  exhansts 
herself  in  eonfiicts,  in  hopes,  and  in  fears ; 
proves  her  heart  like  Solomon's  frith  mirth, 
and  finds  it  vanity ;  braves  sacrifices,  con- 
jures up  doubts,  and  finally  embraces  the 
realities  of  Gospel  truth  as  the  only  assur- 
ance for  herselt,  and  the  exclusive  instru- 
ment for  the  lasting  welfare  of  mankind. 
Eveiy  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  precoci- 
ty she  exhibits  of  mental  power,  and  as- 
cribe the  originality  of  her  remarks  less  to 
her  experience  of  others  than  to  her  study  of 
herself.  It  was  the  clear  perception  of  her 
own  weakness  that  brought  her  to  the  ^  one 
thing  needfol,'  and  which  gives  a  catholic 
value  to  the  whole,  as  a  guide  and  prop  to 
those  who  may  hereafter  tread  the  thorny 
path  of  moral  and  social  benevolence.  We 
are  amused,  we  confess,  bv  her  struggles 
with  Quakerism,  and  her  ultimate  surren- 
der to  a  pedantic  system,  by  which  her 
inner  being  could  never  be  ruled.  Though 
a  member  of  a  sect,  she  in  truth  was  no 
sectarian ;  but,  underneath  the  ostentatious 
singularity  of  the  mob-cap  and  light  grey 
mantle,  bore  a  humble  heart — and  a  heart 
that  could  give  honor  to  whom  honor 
was  due,  whether  he  wore  an  ermine  robe, 
sleeves  of  lawn,  or  the  foulest  rags.  We 
are  at  a  loss  for  her  reasons ;  the  '  Con- 
cern,' such  is  the  term,  is  not  alleffed  in 
her  journal  to  have  offered  spiritual  ad- 
vantages unattainable  elsewhere.  She  may 
have  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  her 
many  relatives,  to  the  sugeestions  of  con- 
venience ;  but,  whatever  the  motive,  she 
embraces,  with  true  self-devotion,  the 
whole ;  adopts  without  reserve,  the  Friends* 
ceremonial  law;  and  finds  various  philo- 
sophical arguments  to  fortify  the  usage  of 
'  Thou  and  Thee'  (pp.  66,  61).  *  I  con- 
sidered,' she  observes,  ^  there  were  certain- 
ly some  advantages  attending  it ;  the  firsts 
that  of  weaning  the  heart  from  this  world, 
by  acting  in  some  little  things  differently 
from  it.' — ^  Vain  science  all,  and  false  phi- 
losophy !'  Our  deep  respect  for  many 
Quaxers  will  not  beguile  us  into  a  fulsome 
conceit  of  the  elevating  and  purgative  pow- 
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en  of  Quakerism.  They  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  onrselves ;  they  may  be  seen 
in  Mark  Lane  and  on  the  Exchange,  and 
pursue  their  wealth  and  enjoy  it  with 
similar  seal  and  relish.  Nor  are  they 
fully  weaned  from  the  rougher  and  more 
stimulating  diet  of  political  ambition. 
With  the  vow  of  separation  upon  them, 
they  have  recently  shaved  their  heads, 
and  entered  the  world  of  parliamen- 
tary service:  how  far  they  or  the  public 
have  gained  by  this  invasion  of  the  Naza- 
rites  is  beyond  our  experience.  One  of 
them,  however,  must  have  imbibed  the 
humanizing  influence  of  '  Thou  and  Thee ;' 
rinoe  the  friend  who  knew  him  best  not 
lon^  ago  declared,  that  ^  if  John  Bright 
haa  not  been  born  a  Quaker,  he  would  most 
assuredly  have  become  a  prize-fighter.' 

The  second  period  of  Mrs.  Fry's  history 
may  fairly  be  dated  from  her  first  adven- 
ture to  survey  those  scenes  of  degradation 
and  neglect,  which  she  was  afterwards  so 
efliciently  to  rebuke.  Hitherto  her  Jour- 
nal has  presented  much  sameness  both  of 
event  and  observation  ;  it  was  perhaps  in- 
evitable in  80  limited  a  sphere.  We  are, 
nevertheless,  of  opinion  that  a  freer  use  of 
an  editorial  pruning-knife  would  have 
brought  some  advantage  to  the  book,  and 
comfort  to  the  student.  We  pant  amidst 
the  ceaseless  rush  of  new  publications — ex- 
citement and  distraction  are  the  order  of 
the  day ;  and  if  the  memory  of  every  one 
who  has  figured  in  the  world  is  to  be  em- 
balmed in  three  stout  octavos,  or  two  with 
numerous  pages  and  dose  type,  we  must 
either,  excluding  all  the  past,  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  our  deceased  con- 
temporaries ;  or  take  the  other  extreme, 
and,  like  Parson  Adams,  intermeddle  with 
^  nothing  since  the  days  of  ^schylus.' 

The  state  of  Newgate  at  this  time  would 
have  been  a  shame  to  any  fifth-rate  duchy, 
the  population  of  which  could  boast  but 
little  beyond  poachers  and  cnt-ihroats  ;  it 
was  a  fearful  dishonor  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  British  empire,  a  city  as  rich  in 
means  as  in  pretensions.  The  heroism  that 
conducted  her  steps  into  such  scenes  may 
be  inferred  from  these  few  sentences  of  her 
amiable  biog^raphers : — 

'All  the  female  prisoDCrs  were  at  that  time 
coiifioed  in  the  part  now  known  as  the  untried 
side.  The  iaiger  portion  of  the  quadrangle  was 
then  used  as  a  state-prison.  The  partition  wall 
was  not  of  sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  state- 
prisoners  from  overlooking  the  narrow  yard,  and 
the  windows  of  the  two  wards  and  two  cejls,  of 
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which  the  women's  division  consisted.  These 
four  rooms  comprised  about  190  superficial  yards, 
into  which  nearly  300  women  with  their  numerous 
children  were  crowded ;  tried  and  untried,  misde- 
meanants and  futons;  without  classification,  with- 
out employment,  and  with  no  other  superintend* 
ence  than  that  siven  by  a  man  and  his  son,  who 
had  chaige  of  them  by  night  and  by  day.  Desti- 
tute of  sufficient  clothing,  for  which  there  was  no 
provision ;  in  rags  and  dirt,  without  bedding,  they 
slept  on  the  floor,  the  boards  of  which  were  in 
part  raised  to  supply  a  sort  of  pillow.  In  the 
same  rooms  they  lived,  cooked,  and  washed.  With 
the  proceeds  of  their  clamorous  begging,  when  any 
stranger  appeared  amongst  them,  the  prisoners  pur- 
chased liquors  from  a  regular  tap  in  the  prison. 
Spirits  were  openly  drunk^  and  the  ear  was  assail- 
ed by  the  most  terrible  language.  Beyond  that 
necessary  for  safe  custody,  there  was  little  restraint 
over  their  communication  with  the  world  without 
Although  military  sentinels  were  posted  on  the 
leads  of  the  prison,  such  was  the  lawlessness  pre- 
vailing, that  Mr.  Newman,  the  governor,  entered 
this  portion  of  it  with  reluctance.' — ^pp.  205,  206. 

Her  Journal  contains  the  following  entry : 
M813,  1 6th  day,  second  month'  (angHci 
February).  Yesterday  we  were  some  hours 
at  Newgate  with  the  poor  female  felons, 
attending  to  their  outward  necessities ;  we 
had  been  twice  previously.'  *  Thus  simply 
and  incidentally,'  continues  the  editor,  ^  is 
recorded  Elizabeth  Fry's  first  entrance  upon 
the  scene  of  her  future  labors,  evidently 
without  any  idea  of  the  importance  of  its 
ultimate  results.' 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Fry  set 
herself  in  good  earnest  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  great  riesign ;  but  meanwhile 
^  tribulation  worked  in  her  patience  ;  and 
patience,  experience  ;  cna  ezperiencCi 
hope.'  The  loss  of  property,  of  relatives 
and  friends,  and,  above  al),  the  death  of 
a  dearly  beloved  child,  were  providential 
instruments  to  adapt  her  to  the  work ; — 
to  stir  up  and  strengthen  in  her  heart  a 
tender  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of  others ; 
and  convince  her  that  in  their  spiritual 
improvement  alone  could  be  found  for 
them  an  effective  consolation.  She  has 
recorded  in  some  touching  passages  her 
grief  and  resignation  in  the  deaths  of  her 
brother  John  a  id  her  daughter  Betsey ;  and 
we  recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  all 
who  may  be  tried  in  a  similar  manner,  as 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  extent  to 
which  religion  permits  sorrow,  and  of  its 
sole  and  glorious  remedy  (pp.  225,  237, 
241). 

Nor  was  she  without  her  minor  vexa- 
tions, those  crosses  and  annoyances  that 
dog  the  march  of  the  Samaritan.    It  is  the 
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badge  of  all  the  tribe ;  and  we  sball  ex- 
tract a  passage  or  two  for  those  who  are 
young  in  the  walk,  to  teach  them  that  great 
results  must  be  attained  through  a  succes- 
sion of  small  failures.  Let  such  watch  the 
manner  in  whioh  this  modest  heroine  drew 
wisdom  and  courage  from  every  disappoint- 
ment : — 

'  I  am  low  under  a  sense  of  my  own  infirmities, 
and  also  rather  grieved  by  the  poor.  I  endeavored 
to  serve  them,  and  have  given  them  such  broth 
and  dumplings  as  we  should  eat  ourselves ;  I  find 
great  fault  has  been  found  with  them,  and  one 
woman  seen  to  throw  them  to  the  pigs ;  siiJl  per- 
severing to  do  my  utmost  for  them,  and  patiently 
bear  their  reproach,  which  may  be  better  for  me 
than  their  praises. 

'  Tried  by  my  servants  appearing  dissatisfied  by 
what  I  believe  to  be  liberal  things.  1  feel  these 
things  when  I  consider  how  false  a  view  we  may 
take  of  each  other,  and  how  different  my  feelings 
towards  them  are  from  being  ungenerous ;  which  I 
fear  they  think.  I  know  no  family  who  allows 
exactly  the  same  indulgences,  and  few  who  give 
the  same  high  wages,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  of 
any  one  so  often  grieved  by  the  discontents  of  ser- 
vants as  myself.  I  believe  I  had  rather  ro  with- 
out indulgences  myself  (if  I  thought  it  right)  than 
curtail  theirs;  the  lavish  way  in  which  most  of 
their  description  appear  to  tlunk  things  ought  to 
be  used,  is  a  trial  to  me,  and  contrary  to  my  best 
judgment ;  but  a  constant  lesson  to  myself  is  the 
ingratitude  and  discontent  which  I  think  1  see  and 
feel  in  manv,  because  I  doubt  not  it  is  the  same 
with  myself.  How  bountifully  am  I  dealt  with 
day  by  day,  and  yet  if  thercbe  one  little  subject  of 
sorrow  or  apparent  discontent,  do  I  not  in  my  heart 
dwell  upon  tnat,and  not  by  any  means  sufficiently 
upon  the  innumerable  mercies  and  blessings  that 
surround  me  ?  Feeling  that  I  am  so  infirm,  can  I 
wonder  at  the  infirmities  of  others  ?'— p.  216. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1817,  after  seve- 
ral desultory  visits  and  experiments,  '  an 
ABSO<nation  was  formed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  female  prisoners  in  Newgate.' 
It  consisted  of  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  and 
eleven  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Aldermen,  turnkeys,  constables,  and  all  the 
rank  and  file  of  law  and  justice,   stood 
aghast  in  the  contemplation  of  these  Chris- 
tian women,  prompted,  as  they  thought,  by 
a  silly,  though  generous  enthusiasm,  to  lead 
ihe  forlorn  hope  against  this  fortress  of 
misery  and  sin.    ^  Yon  see  your  materials,' 
said  one  inoredulouB  Sheriff — a  foir  speci- 
men of  those  officials  who  did  not  refuse 
their  eonntenanoe  to  the  work  of  these 
heroic  ladies,  but,  guided  by  the  better 
part  of  valor,  withheld  their  oo-opention: 
— ^  Yoti  s^e  your  materials,'  and  truly  they 
were  sueh  aa  would  have  revolted  any  ordi- 
ttury  appetite  for  tlie  Muxuiy  of  doing 


good.'  We  have  already  said  something 
of  the  condition  of  the  gaol ;  we  will  add  a 
sentence  from  the  pen  of  Mary  Sanderson 
(p.  261),  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Mrs. 
Fry : — *"  The  railings,'  she  says,  in  describ- 
ing her  first  visit, '  were  crowded  with  half- 
naked  women,  stniggling  together  for  the 
front  situations  with  the  most  boisterous 
violence,  and  begging  with  the  utmost  voci- 
feration. She  felt  as  if  she  were  going  into 
a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  she  well  reoolleots 
quite  shuddering  when  the  door  closed  upon 
her,  and  she  was  locked  in  with  such  a  herd 
of  novel  and  desperate  companions.'  '  On 
the  second  visit  of  Mrs.  FVy,'  say  her  bi- 
ographers, ^  she  was,  at  her  own  request, 
left  alone  amongst  ihe  women  for  some 
hours. '  We  wish  that  she  herself  had  ^ven 
us  a  detailed  record  of  her  enterprise ;  it 
muat  have  closely  resembled  the  achieve- 
ment of  Pinel.  That  great  man,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  bringing  his 
work  of  love  into  strange  contrast  with  the 
scenes  around  him,  demanded  and  obtained 
permission  to  visit  the  Bicetre,  and  liberate 
as  many  of  the  supposed  madmen  as  his 
judgment  should  determine.  He  entered 
the  receptacle  of  degraded  humanity ;  all 
was  intensely  dark ;  the  yelling  and  the 
clanking  of  diains  staruck  a  deeper  horror. 
Gouthon,  the  regicide,  who  had  acoompa- 
nied  him,  would  prooeed  no  further — ^  for 
conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all ;' 
but  Pinel,  strong  in  his  benevolence  and  his 
convictions,  plunged  into  the  cells ;  even 
furious  captives  were  astounded  into  tran- 
quillity by  this  invasion  of  mercy ;  fifty 
were  set  free  by  his  own  hands — and,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  or  crawling  at  his  feet,  they 
testified  the  power  of  sjrmpathy  over  fallen 
nature,  and  returned  to  the  enjoyment 
of  physical  existence.  A  similar  suooess 
awaited  the  efforts  of  Elizabeth  Fry— often 
has  she  been  heard  to  relate,  with  modest 
and  grateful  piety,  the  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel,  in  the  cases  of  hundreds  of  firantic 
culprits  who,  with  alacrity,  submitted  to 
the  yoke  of  truth ;  but  her  fame  does  not 
rest  on  private  narrative ;  the  country  re- 
sounded with  her  deeda ;  and  public  taati* 
mony  was  displayed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  abundant  and  grateful  imita- 
tion. 

We  oannot  affect  to  concur  in  her  ex- 
treme opinions  against  capital  punishments 
in  every  case ;  but  no  one  can  ever  refuse 
her  the  praise  of  having  largely  contribut- 
ed, by  her  profound  svmpathy  and  untiring 
benefioenoe,  to  that  change  in  the  genenu 
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tone  of  thonght  and  feeling  whidi  by  and 
by  resulted  in  a  most  marked  abatement  of 
the  severity  of  our  Criminal  Code. 

Her  efforts,  in  oonjnnclion  with  the  La- 
dies' Newgate  Assooiation,  were  soon  di- 
rected to  the  condition  of  the  women  con- 
victs in  the  next  steps  of  their  progress : — 

'  It  was  a  custom  among  the  female  transports 
to  riot  previous  to  their  departure  from  Newgate, 
breaking  windows,  furniture,  or  whatever  came 
within  their  reach.  They  were  generally  convey- 
ed from  the  prison  to  the  waterside  in  open  wag- 
gons, went  off  shouting  amidst  assembled  crowds, 
and  were  noisy  and  disorderly  on  the  road  and  in 
the  boats.  Mrs.  Fry  prevailed  on  the  Grovernor 
to  consent  to  their  being  moved  in  hackney- 
coaches.  She  then  promised  the  women » if  Ihey 
would  be  quiet  and  orderly,  that  she  and  other 
ladies  would  accompany  them  to  Deptford,  and 
see  them  on  board ;  accordingly  when  the  time 
came,  no  disturbance  took  place ;  the  women  in 
hackney  coaches,  with  turnkeys  in  attendance, 
formed  a  procession,  which  was  closed  by  her 
eaniage;  and  the  women  behaved  well  on  the 
load.' — p.  319. 

Mrs.  Fry's  success  in  respect  of  these 
unhappy  females  is  well  known — but  still 
we  think  it  proper  to  give  i^ore  details  of 
the  system  that  she  found  in  operation : — 

*The  mode  in  which  they  were  brought  on 
board  Jong  continued  to  be  highly  objectionable ; 
they  arrived  from  the  country  in  sniafl  parties,  at 
irregular  intervals,  having  been  conveyed  on  the 
outside  of  stage-coaches,  by  smacks  or  hoys,  or 
any  conveyance  that  offeree,  under  the  care  of  a 
turnkey.  In  some  instances  their  children, 
equally  destitute  as  themselves,  accompanied 
them  ;  in  others,  their  sufferings  were  increased  by 
sudden  separetion  from  their  infants.  Often  did 
Mrs.  Pryor  and  her  friend  and  companion  Lydia 

I quit  those  scenes,  not   to  return  to  their 

own  homes,  but  to  go  to  Whitehall,  to  represent 
such  cases,  that  the  necessary  letters  should  be 
dispatched  without  the  loss  of  a  post,  ordering 
the  restontion  of  these  poor  nurslings  to  their  mo- 
there  before  the  ship  should  sail.  In  addition  to 
these  evils,  the  women  were  almost  invariably 
more  or  less  ironed,  sometimes  cruelly  so.  On 
board  the  *'  Mary  Anne,"  in  1822,  the  prisonere 
from  Lancaster  Castle  arrived  not  merely  hand- 
cuffed, but  with  heavy  irons  on  their  legs,  which 
had  occasioned  considerable  sweltinff,  and,  in  one 
instance,  serious  inflammation.  Eleven  women 
from  Lancaster  were  sent  to  the  ship  *'  Brothers" 
in  1823,  iron-hooped  round  their  1^  and  arms, 
and  chained  to  each  other.  The  complaints  of 
these  women  were  very  mournful ;  they  were  not 
allowed  to  get  up  or  down  from  the  coach  with- 
oat  the  whole  being  dragged  together ;  some  of 
them  had  children  to  carry ;  they  received  no  help 
or  alleviation  to  their  sufiering.  A  woman  from 
Caidjgaa  travelled  with  a  hoop  of  iroo  round  berl 


ankle  until  she  arrived  at  Newgate,  where  the  sub- 
matron  insjsted  on  having  it  taken  off.  In  driving 
the  rivet  towards  her  leg  to  do  so,  it  gave  her  so 
much  pain  that«he  fainted  under  the  operation. 
She  stated  that  during  a  lengthened  imprisonment 
she  wore  an  iron  hoop  round  her  waist ;  from  that 
a  chain  connected  with  another  hoop  round  her 
leg  above  the  knee, — from  which  a  second  chain 
was  fastened  to  a  third  hoop  round  her  ankle :  in 
the  hoop  that  went  round  her  waist,  were,  she 
said,  two  bolts  or  fastenings,  in  which  her  hand» 
were  confined  when  she  went  to  bed  at  night, 
which  bed  was  only  of  straw. 

*  Such  were  a  few  of  the  scenes  into  which 
Mrs.  Fry  was  introduced  in  this  department  of 
her  important  labora  for  the  good  of  the  suffering 
and  the  sinful  of  her  own  sex.' — p.  445. 

Not  content  with  having  cleansed  the 
Angean  stable  of  Newgate,  she  directed 
her  attention  to  the  ^i;aol8  in  Scotland — 
which  seem  to  have  been  even  more  de- 
serving of  the  disgraceful  epithet.  A  jour- 
ney on  the  concerns  of  the  Society,  under- 
taken by  herself  and  her  worthy  brother, 
Joseph  John  Gnmey,  was  improved  into  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  abodes  of  wretched- 
ness allotted  to  the  culprit  and  the  debtor, 
the  sons  of  crime  or  misfortune.  We  shrink 
from  the  terrible  details  of  needless  sufflBr- 
ing,  needless  either  for  safety,  precaution, 
or  chastisement,  inflicted  on  these  victims ; 
they  are  recorded  in  some  Notes  published 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  Gurney ;  and  may  they 
long  endure,  and  be  read,  as  an  historical 
preface  to  the  victory  that  humanity  has 
achieved ! 

The  condition  of  the  insane  did  not  es- 
cape her  eye  ;  nor  would  it,  indeed,  have 
been  possible  in  one  who  thought  and  felt 
so  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
'  Nothing,'  say  the  biographers,  ^  left  so 
melancholy  an  impression  on  her  mind,as  the 
state  of  the  poor  lunatic  in  the  oell  at  Had- 
dington. '  Here  was  before  her  view  an  in- 
stance of  the  system  that  then  prevailed, 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane !  Until  keys  and 
chains  and  whips  garnished  the  person  of 
the  keeper,  he  could  not  be  considered  as 
fitly  equipped  for  his  ferocious  work,  which, 
in  his  utter  and  brutal  ignorance,  and  aided 
by  the  strait-waistooat,  periodical  scourg- 
ings,  and  the  dark  and  filthy  dungeon,  he 
performed  with  all  the  zeal  and  conviction 
of  an  Inquisitor.  Scotland  now  possesses 
many  excellent  institutions  inwhidisoienee 
and  benevolence  have  produced  most  happy 
results :  there  is  still,  however,  a  lamentable 
deficiency  of  rightful  provision  for  the  pau- 
per lunatic.    But  the  excellent  First  Se- 
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port  of  the  Scotch  Poor-Law  Commission- 
ers gives  OS  reason  to  hope  that  all  such 
neelect  has  received  its  doom. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace,  at  this  period 
of  her  career «  her  discovery  and  estimate 
of  those  principles  of  management  which 
have  now  become  the  standing  rules  of 
every  English  asylum  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane. It  is  due  to  her  fame,  and  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Quaker  hody  in  this  behalf, 
not  to  pass  in  silence  her  sagacious  and  hu- 
mane observations  addressed  to  Mr. Venning, 
at  Petersburgh  (*  quae  regie  in  terris,'  she 
might  well  have  said,  '  nostri  non  plena  la- 
boris  ?'),  for  the  conduct  of  an  establish- 
ment in  that  capital.  She  saw  clearly  and 
experienced  the  power  of  love  over  the  hu- 
man heart,  whether  corrupted,  as  in  the 
criminal,  or  stupified  as  in  the  lunatic.  She 
saw  that  the  benighted  and  wandering  mad- 
man possessed  and  cherished  the  remnants 
of  his  better  mind,  and  that  he  clung  to 
nothing  so  much  as  to  that  which  all  seemed 
to  deny  him — some  little  semblance  of  re- 
spect. Sympathy  is  the  great  secret  to 
govern  the  human  race  ;  and,  whether  it 
be  in  a  prison,  a  Ragged  School,  a  mad- 
house, or  the  world  at  large,  he  that  would 
force  men's  hearts  to  a  surrender,  must  do 
so  by  manifesting  that  they  would  be  safe  if 
committed  to  his  keeping. 

The  narrative  of  the  present  volume 
terminates  with  the  year  1825,  and  closes 
the  account  of  her  benevolent  activity 
down  to  this  date  by  mentioning  the  com- 
mencement of  her  service  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  A  simple  incident,  sim- 
ply told,  paints  the  lifelong  watchfulness : — 

*  In  Mrs.  Fry's  illness  at  Brighton,'  say  her  hi- 
ographers,  *  she  was  liable  to  distressing  attacks 
of  faintness  during  the  night  and  early  in  the 
morning,  when  it  was  frequently  necessary  to 
take  her  to  an  open  window  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  air.  Whether  through  the  quiet  grey  dawn  of 
the  summer's  morning,  or  by  the  fitful  gleams  of 
the  tempestuous  sky,  one  living  object  always 
presented  itself  to  her  view  on  these  occasions ; 
the  solitary  blockade-maa  pacing  the  shingly 
beach.'— p.  472. 

That  she  should  have  been  exposed  to 
various  illnesses,  the  result  of  her  toil  and 
persevering  anxiety,  can  surprise  no  one 
who  reads  her  memoir.  ^  Mrs.  Fry's  time 
was  ooeapied,'*we  are  told, '  to  an  extent 
of  which  none  but  those  who  lived  with  her 
oan  form  any  idea.  The  letters  she  receiv- 
ed from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  nomer- 
01U.  Theie  letters  required  lonft  and  care- 
ful answers.'    Had  die  lived  in  die  days  of 


the  ponny-post,  her  life  would  have  been  an 
astonishment  to  her !  ^  Poor  people,  think- 
ing her  purse  as  boundless  as  her  good  will, 
wrote  innumerable  petitions  praying  for  as- 
sistance ;  others  sought  for  oounsel,  or  de- 
sired employment,  which  they  imagined 
she  could  obtain  for  them.'  We  know  it 
well ;  the  wealth  of  Croesus  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  two  Prime  Ministers  rolled  into 
one,  would  not  suffice  to  pay  even  1  per  cent, 
of  the  demands  on  any  one  who  has  acquired 
the  name  of  an  active  philanthropist.  In- 
cessant anxieties  and  cares,  watchings  and 
journeyings,  made  up  in  fact  the  sum  of 
her  devoted  existence ;  and  her  health  oould 
not  but  pay  the  penalty. 

She  was  subjected  to  some  trial  (pp.  404, 
407,  408)  by  the  preference  her  daughter 
manifested  to  a  member  of  the  ChurSi  of 
England  over  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
In  no  one  instance  does  her  Catholic  spirit 
shine  more  brightly ;  but  her  Journal  shows 
that  she  keenly  felt  the  displeasure  of  the 
brotherhood,  with  whom  '  it  is  a  rule  of  dis- 
cipline to  disunite  from  membership  those 
wno  marry  persons  not  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, it  is  very  strictly  enforced ;  and  to 
promote  such  connexions  is  looked  upon  as 
an  act  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents and  guardians  !'  (p.  405).  '  This  fact 
alone  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  the 
form  of  biography  adopted  by  the  editors. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  however  deli- 
cately and  affectionate^  alive  to  the  merits 
of  their  deeeased  parent,  to  have  composed 
a  narrative  satisfactory,  in  all  its  bearings, 
to  the  sensitive  apprehensions  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends.  She  has  been  made  her 
own  historian  ;  and  the  result  is  a  record 
which,  exhibiting  all  the  workings  and  tri- 
umphs of  an  ardent  faith,  and  abound- 
ing in  lessons  of  patient  experience,  is 
sure  to  be  studied  and  prised  by  all  who 
have  any  share  in  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Fry. 

The  rest  of  the  work  will  not,  we  hope, 
be  long  deferred.  Trials  of  a  heavy  kind, 
we  know,  awaited  her — increased  embar- 
rassments of  fortune  and  the  loss  of  her 
excellent  son  William,  thegoy  and  prop  of 
his  mother,  tested  and  matured  the  spirit 
that  could  solemnly  declare  to  her  daugh- 
ter in  her  last  illness : — *•  1  can  say  one 
thing ;  since  my  heart  was  touched  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  I  believe  I  never  have 
awakened  from  sleep,  in  sickness  or  in  health, 
by  dav  or  by  nkht,  without  my  first  wsJdng 
thought  being  how  best  I  might  serve  my 
Lord«'  (p.  vii.) 
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In  their  dull,  dim  parlor,  Mrs.  Hargrave 
and  bdr  daughter  were  seated  ;  Caroline  on 
a  footstool  by  her  mother's  side.  The 
house  was  in  one  of  those  grej-looking 
streets  which  abound  in  London,  though 
many  a  denizen  of  the  metropolis  little 
heeds  their  existence.  Branching  indi- 
rectly from,  and  therefore  generally  pa- 
rallel with,  some  great  thoroughfare,  they 
are  thoroughfares  themselves,  but  threaded 
so  little  as  such,  that  the  fact  is  almost 
forgotten,  till  the  necessary  (or  unneces- 
sary) nuisance  of  a  paving  perplexity 
breaks  up  the  high  road,  dams  up  the 
stream  of  traffic,  and  sends  its  rushing  tide 
of  vehicles  for  days  or  weeks  together  down 
the  '^  quiet  street,"  waking  its  slumbering 
echoes  with  a  ceaseless  roar,  breaking  the 
nightly  repose  of  its  inhabitants,  and  work- 
ing a  revolution  in  its  local  customs.  Hut 
the  street  I  mean  was  distinguished  by  a 
further  peculiarity  from  the  general  class 
to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  an  artist- 
street,  the  sign  thereof  being  that  here 
and  there  a  window,  as  if  regardless  of  the 
symmetry  of  outward  appearance,  soared 
upwards,  apparently  ambitious  of  commu- 
nicating with  its  neighbor  over  head.  And 
Mr.  Hargrave  was  a  painter ;  one  of  a  band 
80  numerous,  that  no  one  can  fancy  in  the 
description  of  him,  that  an  individual  is 
sketched.  A  man  of  talent,  not  genius ; 
with  more  aspiration  than  power ;  and  im- 
bued with  that  selfish,  self-willed  egotism 
which,  though  it  may  sometimes  oversha- 
dow a  great  mind,  much  oftener  dwarfs  to 
still  narrower  dimensions,  and  shrivels 
up,  a  little  one. 

I  have  said  it  was  a  dull,  dim  parlor, 
but  not  a  dirty  or  dingy  one  ;  for  neatness 
and  cleanliness  were  as  apparent  as  the 
shabbiness  of  the  furniture.  If  curtains 
and  chair  covers  were  faded,  it  was  from 
washing  as  well  as  from  wear.  Poverty 
reigned  there  with  his  iron  sceptre,,  and  his 
heel  on  all  the  flowers  of  life,  but  he  wore 
a  mask,  half  pride,  half  resignation,  and  his 
aspect  was  less  repellant  than  it  often  is, 
when  his  rule  is  far  less  cruel  and  despotic. 
The  first  floor  of  the  house  was  occupied  by 


the  artist  as  a  studio.  There  pictures  were 
painted  which  did,  or  did  not,  bring  golden 
returns  ;  there  patrons — the  few  he  had — 
were  received  ;  and  there  he  indulged  his 
dreams  of  future  fame  and  appreciation, 
railing  at  the  dulness  of  the  multitude,  be- 
cause it  failed  to  call  him  great,  and — in 
one  sense  happily  for  himself — wrapping 
himself  in  his  self-consciousness  as  in  a  pro- 
tecting garment  of  egotism,  which  shut  out 
all  the  vulgar  cares  of  life.  He  little 
thought — and  he  could  not  have  been  made 
to  comprehend — that  his  very  selfishness 
was  the  barrier  to  true  greatness.  Intel- 
lect, knowledge,  learning,  a  life-long  prac- 
tice in  the  mechanism  of  his  Art — all  these 
he  had,  but  he  wanted  the  generous  pulse 
of  feeling  which  would  have  added  a  Soul 
to  the  evidences  of  Mind,  and  warmed  with 
the  heart-fire  of  Genius  his  clever  cold 
creations ! 

Ho  did  not  know-^and  he  could  not  have 
been  taught  to  comprehend — ^that  the  calm, 
patient,  care-worn  wife,  deputed  to  the 
ignoble  tasks  of  domestic  drudgery  ;  to  the 
ingenious  stratagems  by  which  she  strove  to 
make  one  sovereign  fulfil  the  legitimate  ser- 
vices ^f  two ;  and  to  the  painful  interviews 
when  pressing  tradesmen  begged  the  settle- 
ment of  long  standing  accounts ;  had  acted 
a  finer  poem  in  her  forty  years  of  life,  than 
his  brain  had  ever  imagined,  or  his  pencil 
executed.  I  have  said  that  she  and  her 
daughter  were  seated  in  that  dark  parlor, 
put  few  would  have  guessed  how  occupied. 
The  employment  will  appear  little  profit- 
able, nay,  perhaps  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
seem  to  belong  to  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  life.  Briefly,  then,  by  the  mingled  lights 
of  winter  twilight  and  a  bright,  if  not  large 
fire,  she  was  plaiting  and  braiding  her 
dau'^hter's  rich  dark  hair.  From  Caroline's 
early  childhood  it  had  been  the  doting 
mother's  pride  ;  no  other  hand  had  ever 
tended  it,  from  the  days  of  the  golden^ 
curls,  through  all  their  deepening  shades, 
till  now,  in  its  rich  profusion,  her  hair  was 
of  that  dark  hue  which  looks  black  until 
sunlight  or  firelight  brings  out  its  greater 
brilliance.  Helpful  in  most  things  beyond 
the  average  of  her  age  and  condition,  in 
one  respect  Caroline  Hargrave  was  helpless 
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to  the  last  degree.  Beyond  gathering  np 
her  long  hair  with  a  comb,  or  parting  it  in 
thick  locks  when  damp  from  its  frequent 
bath,  the  maiden  of  sixteen  had  not  a  no- 
tion of  arranging  her  greatest  adornment. 
Deep  and  beautiful  as  was  the  mutual  at- 
tachment of  the  mother  and  her  only  child, 
to  my  mind  there  was  something  touching 
in  the  phase  of  it  I  am  describing.  The 
symmetrical  figure  bursting  into  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  rounded  beauty,  was  little  likely 
to  have  gayer  apparel  than  the  home-made 
cotton  gown  ;  the  little  foot  was  commonly 
disguised  in  cheap  and  clumsy  shoes ;  the 
small  and  well-shaped  hand  had  never 
known  a  Parisian  glove,  and  her  fair  young 
face  and  violet  blue  eyes  had  never  been 
"  set  oflF"  by  the  witchery  of  a  "  darling  " 
bonnet.  The  coarsest  straw,  or  dowdy 
combinations  of  mysterious  manufacture 
were  the  only  head-gear  she  had  ever  pos- 
sessed— ^but  the  beautiful  hair !  that  at 
least  the  mother  could  control,  and  limb- 
wearied,  or  mind- wearied,  early  or  'late, 
some  hour  of  the  day  she  would  surely  find, 
in  which,  with  practised  hand  and  loving 
gesture  to  wreathe  its  wavy  masses,  one  day 
in  one  fashion,  the  next  in  some  other,  till 
one  might  have  thought  variety  itself  was 
exhausted. 

''  Mamma,"  said  Caroline,  looking  up 
with  a  smile,  and  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance that  seemed  a  laughing  contradiction 
to  her  words,  ^'  Mamma,  do  you  know  I 
am  very  vain  of  my  hair !" 

"  Not  vain,  my  love,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mrs.  Hargrave,  shaping,  as  she  spoke,  a 
massive  plait  like  a  coronet  for  the  young 
head  that  leaned  upon  her  knee.  ^'  Not 
vain,  I  am  sure,  though  of  course  you  know 
it  is  beautiful." 

*^  Dear  Mamma !  cannot  you  tell  what  I 
mean  .'"  exclaimed  Caroline,  ^^  that  I  must 
have  been  deaf  or  blind  last  night,  not  to 
discover  how  beautifully  you  had  dressed  it. 
Really,  I  felt  what  Lady  Fitsroy  said  was 
quite  true,  that  no  lady's  in  the  room  looked 
so  well  as  mine.  And  I  thought  how  kind 
and  how  clever  my  dear  mamma  was,  and 
how  much  I  wished  she  had  been  there  to 
hear  her  tasteful  work  admired."  And 
Caroline  kissed  the  hand  that  was  conve- 
niently near  her  lips. 

^^  Ah,  I  have  been  so  busy  all  the  morn- 
ing, that  you  have  not  told  me  half  the 
particulars  of  the  ball  yetr-ryour  first  ball, 
too.     Did  you  really  enjoy  it,  my  darling  .^" 

"  Oh  yes — ^was  it  not  kind  of  Miss 
Graham  to  invite  me  ?" 


Now  Miss  Graham  was  what  might  be 
called  a  young  old  maid,  rich  and  generous, 
good  and  dever,  and  handsome  enough  to 
make  a  very  handsome  portrait,  for  the 
which  she  had  recently  sat  to  Mr.  Hargrave. 
The  painter  despised  with  most  supreme 
contempt  that  branch  of  his  art,  by  whidi 
alone  a  twenty  pound  note  was  likely  to 
find  its  way  into  his  house ;  and  had  he 
suspected  that  his  sitter  really  cared  very 
little  whether  the  portrait  were  a  likeness 
or  not,  and  merely  thus  employed  him,  as 
a  delicate  manner  of  benefiting  his  wife 
and  daughter,  it  is  probable  contempt  and 
indignation  would  have  prevented  him  un- 
dertaking the  commission.  Yet  such  was 
the  truth,  and  when  to  this  trait  of  her 
character  is  added  the  fact  that  a  week 
before  the  ball,  she  sent  Caroline  a  quan- 
tity of  India  muslin,  with  the  prettiest  of 
notes,  begging  her  acceptance  of  the  same, 
saying,  that  she  had  received  a  present  of 
several  pieces  from  a  cousin  in  the  Elast, 
(so  she  had  seven  years  ago),  and  leaving 
her  to  suppose  this  was  one  of  them,  thouffh 
really  purchased  that  morning  at  Howeu's 
— when  this  second  trait  of  character  is 
perceived,  and  understood,  the  discriminat- 
ing reader  will  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  shrewd,  generous,  rather  eccentric, 
but  very  high-hearted  Emily  Graham. 

"Tell  me,"  continued  Mrs.  Hargrave, 
recalling  to  her  mind,  as  it  were  a  picture, 
the  figure  of  her  young  daughter  as  she  had 
appeared  the  night  before  in  her  filmy, 
floating  muslin  robe,  and  her  rich  dark 
hair,  without  on  either,  the  addition  or 
adornment  of  a  gem  or  a  flower,  "  tell  me," 
she  continued,  ^^  did  you  dance  much,  and 
who  was  it  that  found  you  partners  ?" 

"  Miss  Graham  herself,"  said  Caroline, 
^'  and  not  only  did  she  introduce  me  to 
partners,  but  to  several  ladies  who  were 
there,  calling  me  her  *'  young  friend ;'  was 
not  this  kind  and  considerate.^  And  do 
you  know,  I  liked  better  to  talk  to  them 
than  to  the  strange  gentlemen.  The  latter 
asked  me  about  operas,  and  theatres,  and 
books  I  had  never  read,  and  I  could  only 
say  '  I  don't  know '  to  all  that  was  said. 
And  then  I  felt  confused,  and  that  made 
me  seem  sillier  than  ever." 

"  But  the  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Hargrave, 
with  a  smile,  "  praised  your  hair,  and  so 
you  felt  at  home  in  the  discourse, — was  that 
it  Caroline  1" 

"  Dear  mamma,  can  vou  think  me  so 
foolish  ?  The  ladies  talked  to  me  about 
many  things,  and  when  1  seemed  ignorant, 
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oBlil^teiMd  me.  I  did  not  feel  ooBfiued  at 
all  with  them,  and  I  can  hardly  tell  how  it 
came  abont  that  Lady  Fitsroy  adndred  my 
hair,  and  called  her  danchter  to  observe  its 
arrangement,  recommending  her  to  describe 
the  style  to  her  French  maid  Annette.'' 

^^  Then  I  suppose  we  shall  have  the  hopor 
of  establishing  a  fashion,  my  diild." 

*^  1  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Caroline, 
^^  for  the  yonng  lady  shook  her  head,  and 
said  ^^  that  if  her  maid  coaH  dress  hair 
with  half  the  simple  grace  that  mine  dis- 
played, she  might  soon  make  a  fortune  at 
no  other  employment." 

Mrs.  Hargrave  was  twining  the  last  loose 
tress  round  h«r  fingers  while  Caroline  spoke, 
and  the  daughter  did  not  remaik  that  she 
paused  a  moment,  dropping  her  hands  for 
that  instant  on  the  young  girl's  shoulder. 
Then  auickly  oompletiuff  her  self-appointed 
task,  the  mother  stooped  to  kiss  the  smooth 
fair  brow  before  her,  and  dismissed  her 
child  with  one  of  those  fond  words  which 
are  the  sweetest  music  loving  lips  can  utter 
— ^when  tuned  by  one  heart's  key  note,  they 
reach  another  no  less  warm. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ths  scene  is  again  the  parlor  in  the  ^*  quiet 
street ; "  but  three  years  have  passed,  and 
busy  as  old  Time  must  have  been  about 
more  important  matters,  he  had  conde- 
scended to  leave  there  agreeable  evidences 
of  hb  passage.  The  room  was  no  longer  dim 
and  dull ;  on  the  contrary,  it  wore  a  decided 
air  of  substantial  comfort.  Instead  of  worn 
and  faded  ehints,  thick  curtains  of  a  plain 
but  serviceable  manufacture,  kept  out  the 
wintry  air :  a  warm  carpet  felt  soft  to  the 
feet ;  an  easy  chair  stretched  out  its  invit- 
ing arms  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  whilst  on 
the  other  a  comfortable  couch  extended  its 
length.  Nor  was  the  room  without  an 
ornament.  Opposite  to  the  chimney-glass, 
and  reflected  therein  so  that  the  picture 
seemed  always  present,  was  a  beautiful  por- 
trait of  Caroline  Hargrave — in  truth  one 
of  her  father's  most  successful  productions. 
Representing  her  simply  attired  in  white,  it 
recalled  precisely  her  appearance  on  the 
eventful  night  of  her  first  ball ;  and  at  the 
moment  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  ori- 
ginal was  not  by,  to  invite  comparisons. 

Mrs.  Hargrave  was  seated  on  the  couch, 
and  beside  her  was  a  gentlemen,  a  young 
man  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  who, 
though  deeply  interested  in  the  conversa- 
tion which  was  going  on,  and  looking  withal 


remarkably  happy,  yet  raised  his  eyes  every 
now  and  then  either  to  the  portrait  or  its 
reflection,  as  if  it  were  the  presiding  deity 
of  the  place.  Although  three  years  had 
passed,  so  far  from  the  lady  looking  older 
the  case  was  absolutely  the  reverse ;  a  truth 
which  was  the  more  apparent  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  being  much  better  dressed 
than  before,  wearing  on  this  occasion  a  quiet 
and  matronly  dress  of  dark  satin.  Her 
habitual  expression  now  was  one  of  repose 
and  contentment,  but  at  this  moment  it 
was  lighted  by  a  visible,  half  tearful  glad- 
ness, and  yet  ruffled  by  some  feeling  that 
partook  of  anxiety. 

"  Why  will  you,"  exclaimed  Wilton 
Bromley,  for  we  will  take  up  their  discourse 
at  the  minute  when,  Asmodeus-like,  we  look 
in,  '^  why  will  you,  my  dear  lady,  revert  to 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  inequality 
of  our  station  ?  I  will  admit  it  only  to  be 
inequality  of  fortune  ;  and  I  am  so  eccen- 
tric as  to  think  this  an  inequality  which 
renders  us  peculiarly  well  suited  to  each 
other.  Dearly  as  I  love  Caroline,  were  I 
penniless  it  would  be  a  sorry  subject  to 
speak  of  our  marriage — and  were  she  rich, 
I  should  distrust  the  power  of  my  moderate 
income — ^should  feel  there  were  something 
wrong  in  our  relative  positions — should  de- 
spur  of  ever  knowing  the  exquisite  sensation, 
the  thought,  that  even  in  the  most  worldly 
sense,  and  in  reference  to  mere  material 
comforts,  her  future  lot  promises  to  be 
brighter  and  easier  than  her  past." 

Mrs.  Hargrave  pressed  his  hand,  and 
said  with  emotion,  '^  You  are  all  that  is 
good  and  generous." 

^'  And  what  can  be  really  a  richer  inheri- 
tance," the  young  man  continued,  *'  than 
health,  talent,  and  beauty?  If  an  artist 
be  fit  companion  for  our  nobles,  surely  his 
daughter  may  mate  with  a  simple  gentle- 
man." 

'*  A  really  great  artist !"  murmured  Mrs. 
Hargrave,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  the  insinua- 
tiojL  her  words  conveyed,  and  yet  determined 
to  speak  the  truth. 

"  I  am  no  connoisseur,"  said  Wilton, 
''  nor  is  this  the  time  to  discuss  Mr.  Har- 
grave's  talents.  If,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  ^^  I  do  not  always  award  him  the 
pinnacle  he  assumes  for  himself,  I  cannot 
deny  him  very  great  talents ;  and  even  by 
the  vulgar  and  often  false  measure  of  suc- 
cess he  may  be  tried,  since  his  Art  has  pro- 
vided honorable  and  comfortable  sustenance 
for  his  family,  and  has  educated  a  daughter 
to  be  the  paragon  I  think  her." 
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'^  Suppose  be  has  not  done  this  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Hargrave,  looking  down  and  playing 
with  the  fringe  of  her  apron. 

**  How !  "  returned  WUton,  "  then  he 
has  a  private  fortune,  which  for  his  sake, 
bnt  for  that  alone,  I  rejoice  to  learn. '* 

*^  Not  so.  Is  it  possible  Miss  Graham 
has  never  hinted  at  a  means  of  income  not 
apparent  to  the  world  in  general }  " 

'^  Now  you  mention  it,  she  once  hinted 
at  some  secret,  calling  it  a  gold  mine,  and 
speaking  in  as  mysterious  a  manner  as  if 
sne  were  setting  me  an  enigma  to  euess. 
Having  no  talent  for  that  sort  of  thing  it 
passed  from  my  mind,  but  now  that  you 
recall  the  circumstance,  I  do  recollect  that 
she  clearly  intimated  that  it  was  something 
which  resounded  to  your  honor,  and  that 
if  when  I  discovered  the  fact  I  should  not 
think  so,  I  should  deserve  to  lose  Caro- 
line, whom  she  would  immediately  endea- 
vor to  console,  and  provide  with  a  worthier 
loven" 

''  Noble-hearted  woman  !  " 

^^  Yes,  noble-hearted,  and  right-minded 
is  she,"  returned  Wilton  Bromley ;  '^  and 
of  this  I  am  sure,  that  whatever  she  approv- 
ed must  have  been  noble  and  right ;  wise 
too  and  prudent,  it  is  very  likely,  in  that 
lower  sense  of  wisdom  and  prudence  to  which 
the  greatest  wisdom  is  not  of  necessity 
allied;  for  Miss  Graham's  enthusiasm  is 
always  joined  to  the  practical  genius  of 
common  sense .  So,  dear  lady,  either  gratify 
the  curiosity  you  have  piqued,  or  leave 
the  riddle  still  unsolved,  if  so  it  please  you." 

^'  My  heart  allows  me  no  choice  ;  for  a 
mean  deception,  carefully  planned,  seems 
to  me  but  the  ill-favored  twin  of  a  bold 
falsehood.  Not  that  there  is  pain  in  tel- 
ling you  the  truth ; — the  trial  was  to  tell 
my  husband." 

^'  A  mystery  to  him,  too — ^wonder  on 
wonder !" 

'^  For  a  time  even  to  him  ;  but  listen, 
and  I  will  sketch  the  history  of  my  married 
life  in  a  few  sentences.  I  married  ea^ly, 
with  bnt  a  small  fortune,  besides  the  riches 
of  hope  and  youth.  We  loved  each  other, 
at  least  my  husband  loved — stOl  loves — me 
as  well  as  a  vain  man  and  an  egotist  is  ca- 
pable of  loving.  But  I  saw  not  his  faults 
then,  and  bitter — ^bitter  indeed  was  the 
knowledge  of  them  when  it  came.  Taking 
his  dreams  of  fame  and  fortune  for  solid 
expectations,  I  saw  my  little  property  con- 
sumed without  much  anxiety ;  nor  did  I 
know  for  long  how  much  it  was  diminished. 

Suddenly  the  blow  fell ;  three  years  after 


oar  marriage,  and  when  Caroline  was  an 
infant  in  my  arms,  I  learned  that  we  were 
penniless.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that 
they  who  have  never  known  poverty  can  be 
made  to  understand  what  the  Struggle  of 
Life  really  is— forgive  me  if  I  say  this  even 
to  you ;"  and  she  pressed  Wilton  Bromley's 
hand  as  she  spoke,  '^  if  they  could  be  tan^t 
this  knowledge  it  would  be,  I  think,  the 
most  beneficial  revelation  the  human  race 
could  receive.  The  cares  which  depress  till 
they  degrade ;  the  necessity  of  money  seek* 
ing,  until  the  jaundiced  eye  sees  even  cMthls 
noblest  things  by  its  own  false  medium  ;  the 
withering  of  the  heart's  best  qualities  for 
want  of  the  power  of  exercising  them ;  the 
writhing  under  petty  obligations,  writhing 
because  they  are  so  gracdessly  conferred 
nine  times  out  of  ten  ;  the  serfdom  of  the 
very  soul  whose  thoughts  even  are  not  free." 

'^  Believe  me,  I  can  realise  all  this,"  said 
Wilton,  with  much  feeling. 

*'  You  think  you  can,  as  a  thousand  other 
generous  natures  have  said  and  thought ; 
but  I  tell  you  there  is  a  new  sense  comes  to 
us  with  this  sort  of  suffering,  but  a  sense 
that  vibrates  only  to  its  own  agony.  The 
rich  may  comprehend  the  condition  of  the 
helpless  abject  poor,  the  utterly  destitute, 
but  of  the  vet  deeper  trials  of  the  Btruff* 
aHng  they  know  but  litUe  more  than  ean  a 
blind  man  know  of  sight,  even  by  the  mort 
vivid  description,  and  with  the  strongest 
human  sympathy." 

^^  This  life  of  suffering  was  mine,"  she 
continued,  when  tears  had  relieved  the  bit- 
terness of  her  recollections,  ^'  for  years, 
many  years ;  mine,  I  say,  rather  than  onrs, 
for,  wrapped  in  his  own  dreams,  Mr.  Har- 
grave  scarcely  shared  them.  But  amid  all, 
1  had  one  joy,  my  only  child,  my  Caroline. 
It  was  my  aim  to  keep  her  heart  nncorroded 
by  worldly  cares,  and  the  bitterness  of  pov- 
erty ;  I  did  this,  and  in  the  very  dobg  my 
own  soul  escaped  at  intervals  from  its  cor- 
ruption. In  one  respect  my  husband's  ab- 
straction and  isolation  worked  well.  I  took 
care  that  discourses  about  money,  about 
poverty,  should  not  meet  her  ear.  UntQ 
the  age  of  sixteen  I  educated  her  myself, 
for  I  was  able,  with  the  help  of  books,  to  do 
this  ;  although  when  I  attempted  to  make 
my  poor  acquirements  serviceable  as  a  daily 
teacher,  I  found  younger  and  abler  instmo- 
tors  verymaturally  preferred.  Perhaps  my 
mother's  love  quickened  my  abilities ;  at  all 
events  thus  it  was.  At  sixteen  Caroline 
went  to  her  first  ball — you  remember  the 
night  ?" 
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'^  How  well !  Never  hM  her  image  been 
entirely  driven  from  my  heart  from  that 
hoar ;  though  for  a  while  absence  and  travel 
might  have  weakened  the  impression.  It 
was  long  before  I  recognised  the  real  nature 
of  my  feelings,  but  I  now  know  that  in  that 
girlish  grace — see,  Mamma !  it  is  beaming 
aown  upon  us  now" — and  he  pointed  to  the 

ficture — ^'  and  almost  childish  simplicity, 
met  my  destiny.  What  a  beautiful  por- 
trait it  is.  Her  father  has  caught  just  the 
expression  she  wore ;  too  innocent  of  evil  to 
be  frightened,  too  pure  and  graceful  to  be 
gauche^  her  natusal  timidity  had  a  fascina- 
tion about  it  beyond  all  words  to  describe. 
1  remember  comparing  her  to  a  white  dove 
whose  wings  had  strayed  among  the  pea- 
'  cocks  of  an  aviary :  and  then  her  beautiful 
hair!  oh,  I  had  no  comparison  for  that." 

"You  thought  it  beautifully  dressed," 
said  Mrs.  Hargrave,  with  a  teaiful  smile. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  was  dressed,"  said 
Wilton,  adding  with  the  most  charming 
%norance  of  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  ^'  it 
Old  not  seem  arranged  at  all ;  the  beauty  of 
it  was,  it  looked  so  natural — as  it  always 
does!" 

*'You  know  I  always  dress  Caroline's 
hair  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  her  say  so.  What 
is  to  be  done  when  I  take  her  away  ?  I 
must  absolutely  apprentice  a  maid  to  you, 
to  be  instructed  in  the  art.'' 

"  I  think  you  had  better :  the  idea,  I  as- 
sure you,  is  not  in  the  least  absurd.  I  would 
take  her  without  a  fee — that  would  be  the 
only  point  not  quite  en  regie, ^^ 

"  Good  Heavens  !  what  do  you  mean  } 
No,  surely — a  light  is  breaking  on  me  !" 

"  I  mean  the  admiration  excited  on  the 
occasion  you  mention  first  gave  me  the  idea 
of  turning  my  talent  for  hair-dressing  to 
profitable  account.  A  talent  originating  in 
a  mother's  love  and  pride — though  perhaps 
assbted  by  opportunities  and  accidents  like- 
ly enough  to  surround  an  artist's  wife.  The 
naturalness  you  observed  seems  to  be  the 
secret  of  my  success,  and  the  particular  by 
which  I  am  distinguished  from  the  herd  of 
coiffeurs.  A  day  or  two  after  Caroline's 
first  ball,  I  called  on  Miss  Graham,  men- 
tioned the  idea  which  had  flashed  upon  my 
mind,  received  her  sympathy  and  approba- 
tion— and  more  than  thu,  her  introductions 
were  the  stepping-stones  to  my  fortune." 

"Fortune!" 

"  Yes,  fortune ;  at  least,  in  comparison 
with  our  former  poverty  such  it  has  been, 
to  make  twenty  guineas  a  week  in  the  Lon- 


don season,  besides  receiving  fees  from  •^ 
ladies'  maids  and  others  merely  to  be  allow- 
ed to  look  on,  while  I  operated.  And  out 
of  the  season,  I  am  perpetually  being  sent 
for  into  the  country,  and  well  paid  for  my 
time  and  trouble.  These  are  the  "  ways 
and  means"  whidi  have  paid  my  husband's 
debts ;  have  surrounded  us  with  every  need- 
ful comfort ;  and  have  given  Caroline  for 
two  years  the  benefit  of  the  best  masters  in 
every  branch  of  her  education.  Wilton 
Bromley  will  not  despise  his  wife's  mother, 
for  having  practised  so  very  humble  a  branch 
of  Art." 

"  He  will  love  and  honor  her  the  more," 
said  Wilton,  pressing  her  in  his  arms,  "  that 
is,  if  further  love  and  reverence  from  him 
be  possible.  No  wonder,  with  such  a 
mother,  Caroline  is  peerless.  But  say, 
what  did  you  mean  by  it  being  ^  a  trial,  to 
tell  your  husband'  this  history,  which  to 
me  seems  beautiful  ?"  • 

"  He  has  a  different  pride  from  yours." 

"  And  now  that  the  results  are  so  fortu- 
nate and  evident  ?"  asked  Bromlev. 

"The  subject  is  never  mentioned  between 
us — ^he  acts  as  if  the  thing  were  not.  But 
let  me  ring  now,  and  send  for  Caroline- 
she  has  longed  for  days  past  that  I  should 
tell  you  the  Great  Secret !" 

Ckomwkll  LrrrEBa.— The  "  Thirty-five  unpub- 
lished Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell "  still  cratinoe  to 
be  the  subject  of  controversy.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  re- 
peated his  belief  of  their  genuineness,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  gentleman  at  Norwich:  and  our  con- 
temporary, the  Examiner^  has  handled  the  dispute, 
on  Mr.  Carlyle's  side,  with  its  usual  talent  and  in- 
genuity. Lord  Jefirey,  we  hear,  has  written  a  long 
letter  on  the  snbject, — weighing  the  probabilities  like 
a  Judge ;  sifting  tne  letters  from  first  to  last,  and 
summing  up  against  them.  Mr.  Bruce,  too, — ^long 
the  Secretary  of  the  Camden  Society,  and  a  gentle- 
man thoroughly  versed  in  the  history  of  Cromwell 
and  his  times,— has,  it  is  understood,  expressed  his 
strong  conviction  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
ingenious  impositions.  Some  of  the  general  ail- 
ments used  in  conversation  may  not  be  generally 
known.  There  is  not  a  new  fact,  it  is  said,  in  the 
whole  thirty-five  letters.  They  confirm^  they  illus- 
trate, but  beyond  this  they  con tnbute  nothing.  Crom- 
well, says  another  person,  could  never  have  written 
"  Hobbep's  Wain  *»  for  "Hobaon's  Wain,"— the 
wagon  of  the  well-known  Cambridge  carrier ;  while 
others  um  that  they  are  untrue,  in  one  important 
point,  to  Crom well's  character,— representing  him  as 
seeking  the  Lord  in  the  Bible  by  the  Sortes  Vir- 
gilianae ;  whereas,  Cromwell's  seeding  the  Lord  waa 
always  by  prayer.  There  is  much  more  to  which 
we  may  have,  from  time  to  time,  to  allude.  The 
subject  is  one  of  extreme  interest,  and  should  be,  if 
possible,  detctrmined  before  a  new  edition  of  the 
genuine  Letters  of  Oliver  is  required.  In  the  pre- 
sent  state  of  the  controversy,  Mr.  Carlyle  would  not 
be  justified  in  introducing  them  into  the  body  of  the 
work.— ACAmtfiMi. 
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Vrom   8h«rpe*s   Ma|«sIb«. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH  OF  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 


There  is  no  more  poetic  record  of  tHe  strife 
and  triumphs  of  a  poet's  career  than  that 
given  to  ns  in  "The  True  Story  of  my 
Life,"  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  which 
has  been  translated  by  Mary  Howitt  with 
her  accustomed  grace  and  truthfulness  of 
expression. 

He  thus  describes  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth : — 

"  In  the  year  1805,  there  lived  here  (at 
Odense,  the  capital  of  the  Danish  island  of 
Funen),  in  a  small  mean  room,  a  young 
married  couple,  who  were  extremely  at- 
tached to  each  other :  he  was  a  shoemaker, 
scarcely  twenty-two  years  old :  a  man  of  a 
richly  gifted  and  truly  poetical  mind.  His 
wife,  a  few  years  older  than  himself,  was 
Ignorant  of  life  and  of  the  world,  but  pos- 
sessed a  heart  full  of  love.  The  young 
man  had  himself  made  his  shoemaking 
bench,  and  the  bedstead  with  which  he  be- 
gan housekeeping ;  this  bedstead  he  had 
made  out  of  the  wooden  frame  which  had 
borne,  only  a  short  time  before,  the  coffin 
of  the  deceased  Count  Trampe,  as  he  lay  in 
state,  and  the  remnants  of  the  black  cloth 
on  the  wood-work  kept  the  fact  still  in  re* 
membrance.  Instead  of  a  noble  corpse, 
surrounded  by  crape  and  wax-lif;hts,  here 
lay,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1805,  a  living  and 
weeping  child.  That  was  myselfy  Hans 
Christian  Andersen." 

His  father  had  been  disappointed,  in  his 
youth,  of  the  education  he  had  hoped  to 
receive  at  the  grammar-school,  and  hovered, 
during  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  discontented 
spirit  on  the  bourne  of  the  world  of  letters, 
which  he  had  not  the  means  of  entering. 
He,  however,  loved  his  only  child  with  Si 
his  heart.  He  lived  for  him :  yet  he  ap- 
pears to  have  done  very  little  towards  edu- 
cating him  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  used,  on  Sundays,  to  take  him  with  him 
into  the  beautiful  beech-woods,  and  to  let 
him  string  strawberries  on  a  bent,  or  bind 
garlands,  while  he  gave  way  to  his  own 
silent  meditations. 

"  Only  twice  in  the  year,  and  that  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  woods  were  ar- 
rayed in  their  earliest  green,  did  my  mother 
go  with#ns;  and  then  she  wore  a  cotton 
gown,  which  she  put  on  only  on  theoe  oc- 
casions,  and  when   she  partook  of   the 


Lord's  supper,  and  which  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  was  her  holiday  gown.  She 
always  took  home  with  her  from  the  woods 
a  great  many  beech  boughs,  which  were 
then  planted  behind  the  polished  stove. 
Later  in  the  year  sprigs  of  St.  John's  wort 
were  stuck  into  the  chinks  of  the  beams ; 
and  we  considered  their  ffrowth  as  omens 
whether  our  lives  would  be  long  or  short. 
Green  branches  and  pictures  ornamented 
our  little  room,  which  my  mother  always 
kept  neat  and  clean.  She  took  great  pride 
in  always  having  the  bed-linen  and  the 
curtains  very  white.  The  mother  of  my 
father  came  daily  to  our  house,  were  it 
only  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  see  her  lit- 
tle grandson.  I  was  her  joy  and  her  de- 
light. She  was  a  quiet  and  most  amiable 
old  woman,  with  mild  blue  eyes  and  a  fine 
figure,  which  life  had  severely  tried.  From 
having  been  the  wife  of  a  countryman  in  easy 
circumstances,  she  had  now  fallen  into 
great  poverty,  and  dwelt  with  her  feeble- 
minded husband  in  a  little  house,  which 
was  the  last  poor  remains  of  their  property. 
I  never  saw  her  shed  a  tear :  but  it  made  all 
the  deeper  impression  upon  me  when  she 
quietly  sighed,  and  told  me  about  her  own 
mother's  mother :  how  she  had  been  a  ridi 
noble  lady  in  the  city  of  Casael,  and  that 
she  had  married  a  '  comely  player,' — ^that 
was  as  she  expressed  it — and  ran  away 
from  parents  and  home,  for  all  of  which 
her  posterity  had  now  to  do  penance.  I 
never  can  recollect  that  I  heard  her  men- 
tion the  family  name  of  her  grandmother, 
but  her  own  maiden  name  was  Nommescn. 
She  was  employed  to  take  care  of  a  garden 
belonging  to  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and  every 
Sunday  evening  she  brought  us  some  flow- 
ers, which  they  gave  her  permiBsion  to  take 
home  with  her." 

Andersen  has  described,  with  exquisite 
simplicity,  the  events  of  his  early  child- 
hood, and  the  impulses  they  conveyed  to 
his  ardent  and  imaginative  mind.  His  story 
affords  a  monograph  from  which  much  may 
be  learnt  of  the  purely  poetic  nature,  which, 
with  its  peculiar  joys  and  sorrows,  few  un- 
derstand, and  with  which  fewer  still  are 
found  to  sympathise.  If  the  elders  of  hjs 
family  lived  each  apart  from  the  other,  in 
their  own  little  world,  his  life  was  lonelier 
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still :  bat  his  world  was  a  fairy  realm  of 
dreams  and  fancies,  in  which  the  songs  and 
legends  of  his  native  land,  the  dramatis 
personss  of  a  play-bill,  and  recollections  of 
the  days  spent  with  his  grandmother  at  the 
lunatic  asylum,  arranged  themselves,  like 
the  beads,  and  crooked  pins,  and  spangles 
of  the  kaleidoscope,  into  strange,  and  bean- 
tiful,  and  ever-varying  forms.  Of  this  fa- 
oulty  he  gives  the  following  illustrations  :— 

^'  My  greatest  delight  was  in  making 
clothes  for  my  dolls  (the  actors  in  his  pup- 
pet theatre),  or  in  stretching  out  one  of  my 
mother's  aprons  between  the  wall  and  two 
sticks  before  a  currant-bush  which  I  had 
planted  in  the  yard,  and  thus  to  gaze 
in  between  the  sun-illumined  leaves.  I  was 
a  singularly  dreaming  child,  and  so  con- 
stantly went  about  with  my  eyes  shut,  as  at 
least  to  give  the  impression  of  having  weak 
sight,  although  the  sense  of  sight  was  espe- 
cially cultivated  by  me." 

The  following  anecdote  is  characteristic 
of  his  gentle  and  trustful  spirit : — 

**  Sometimes,  during  the  harvest,  my 
mother  went  into  the  field  to  glean.  I  ac- 
companied her,  and  we  went  Tike  Ruth  in 
the  Bible  to  glean  in  the  rich  fields  of  Boaz. 
Otfe  day,  we  went  to  a  place,  the  bailiff  of 
which  was  well  known  for  being  a  man  of  a 
rudo  and  savage  disposition.  We  saw  him 
coming,  with  a  huge  whip  in  his  hand,  and 
my  mother  and  all  the  others  ran  away.  I 
had  wooden  shoes  on  my  bare  feet,  and  in 
my  haste  I  lost  these;  and  the  thorns 
pricked  me  so  that  I  could  not  run ;  and 
thus  I  was  left  behind  and  alone.  The 
man  came  up  and  lifted  his  whip  to 
strike  me,  when  I  looked  in  his  face,  and  ex- 
claimed involuntarily,  *  How  dare  you 
strike  me  when  God  can  see  it.^'  The 
strong,  stem  man  looked  on  me,  and  at  once 
became  mild.  He  patted  me  on  my  cheeks, 
asked  my  name,  and  gave  me  money.  When 
I  brought  this  to  my  mother,  and  showed  it 
her,  she  said  to  the  others,  '  He  is  a  strange 
child,  my  Hans  Christian ;  everybody  is 
kiud  to  him :  this  bad  fellow  even  has  given 
him  money.'" 

He  grew  up  "  pious  and  superstitious." 
His  father's  musings  at  last  took  so  de- 
cidedly military  a  turn,  that  he  had  no 
rest  till  he  joined  a  corps  levied  in  Funen 
to  serve  under  Napoleon,  who  was  the  idol 
of  his  imagination.  It  never  advanced,  how- 
ever, farther  than  Holstein,  when,  the  peace 
being  concluded,  he  returned  to  his  work- 
stool,  with  the  health  both  of  mind  and 
body  impaired,  and  soon  afterwards  he  died. 


While  his  corpse  lay  upon  the  bed,  '^a 
cricket  chirped  the  whole  night  through." 
'*  He  is  dead,"  said  his  wife,  addressing  it ; 
'^  thou  needest  not  call  him.  The  ice-maid-^ 
en  has  fetched  him."  After  this  event 
Hans  Christian  was  left  still  more  entirely 
to  himself,  for  his  mother  went  out  wash* 
ing.  There  dwelt  in  their  neighborhood 
the  widow  of  a  dergyman,  who  had  gained 
some  literary  fame  (Madame  Bunkefiod), 
and  her  house  was  the  first  belonging  to 
one  of  the  educated  class  which  he  en- 
tered: there  he  first  heard  the  word  "  poet" 
spoken ;  and  it  was  with  such  reverence,  as 
proved  it  to  be  something  sacred.  He  now 
read  Shakspeare  in  a  bad  translation,  and 
began  to  write  tragedies  for  himself.  His 
first  regular  work  was  ijx  a  manufactory, 
where  his  recitations,  and  his  fine  voice, 
made  him  a  great  favorite.  One  day,  how- 
ever, a  coarse  joke  of  some  of  the  workmen 
threw  him  into  such  a  state  of  agitation 
that  he  ran  home  and  gained  Us  mother's 
promise  that  he  should  never  be  sent  there 
again.  The  same  talents  which  had  stent 
aU  the  looms  at  the  manufactory,  while  the 
journeymen  listened  to  his  recitations, 
made  Hans  Christian  a  welcome  visitor  at 
several  houses  belonging  to  the  most  in- 
fluential families  at  Odense.  Amongst 
others.  Colonel  Hoegh  Guldberg  showed 
him  great  kindness,  and  even  introduced 
him  to  Prince  Christian,  the  present  King 
of  Denmark.  None,  however,  seem  to 
have  thought  of  enabling  him  to  earn  his 
bread  by  any  settled  plan  of  education. 
He  wa.i  a  tall  boy,  with  long  bright  yellow 
hair,  when  he  was  first  sent  by  his  mother  to 
the  charity-school,  where  little  was  taught, 
so  that  he  continued  to  write  plays  with 
scarcely  a  word  of  correct  spelling  in  them. 
His  mother  said  he  must  be  confirmed,  that 
he  might  afterwards  be  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor.  He  had  a  sort  of  dread  of  the  boys 
of  his  own  class,  who  used  to  laugh  at  him 
in  the  streets  as  "  a  play-writer  ;"  and  he 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the 
provost  of  the  parish  of  St.  Knud,  to  whom 
only  the  chilolren  of  the  so-called  upper 
families  were  accustomed  to  go  for  in- 
struction previous  to  confirmation.  But 
the  scholars  with  whom  he  was  now  asso- 
ciated would  hold  no  intercourse  with  him ; 
only  one  young  girl,  and  she  was  considered, 
too,  of  the  highest  rank,  looked  kindly  and 
gently  on  him :  she  once  gave  him  a  rose, 
when  he  *'  returned  home  full  of  happi- 
ness," because  there  was  one  being  who  aid 
not  overlook  and  repel  him.     During  the 
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lart  year,  a  new  impfolfle  had  been  given  to 
his  life  by  the  arriyal,  at  Odense,  of  a  party 
of  singers  and  performers  of  the  Theatre 
Royal.  He  had  not  only  seen  a  series  of 
operas  and  tragedies,  bat  also  acted  a  part 
m  them  as  page,  shepherd,  &o.  He  was 
persuaded  that  it  was  for  the  theatre  he  was 
Dom;  it  was  there  he  was  to  become  fa- 
mous ;  and,  having  saved  a  small  sum  of 
money  (about  SOs.),  he  prayed  and  bo- 
sought  his  mother  that  he  might  make  a 
journey  to  Copenhagen,  and  see  the  great- 
est city  in  the  world.  With  much  regret, 
and  after  having  consulted  ''  a  wise  woman'' 
on  the  subject,  who  predicted  that "  Odense 
would  one  day  be  illuminated  in  his  honor," 
his  mother  consented  to  let  him  go.  He 
was  then  fourteen ;  and  he  had  only  a  letter 
to  Madame  Schall,  the  solo-dancer,  from  an 
old  printer,  who  was  not  even  acquainted 
with  her,  to  depend  upon  for  an  introduo- 
tio9  to  the  theatre. 

^'  My  mother  packed  up  my  clothes  in  a 
small  bundle,  and  made  a  bargain  with  the 
driver  of  a  post-carriage  to  take  me  back 
with  him  to  Copenhagen  for  three  riz-dol- 
lars  banco.  The  afternoon  on  which  we 
were  to  set  out  came,  and  my  mother  ac- 
companied me  to  the  city  gate.  There 
stooa  my  old  grandmother;  in  the  last 
few  years  her  beautiful  hair  had  become 
grey ;  she  fell  upon  my  neck,  and  wept 
without  being  able  to  speak  a  word.  I 
was  myself  deeply  affected.  And  thus  we 
parted.  I  saw  her  no  more;  she  died  in 
the  following  year.  I  do  not  even  know 
her  grave;  she  sleeps  in  the  poor-house 
burial-ground." 

His  solitary  journey  came  to  a  close  on 
Monday  morning,  the  5th  of  September, 
1819,  when  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
capital  of  his  native  land.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  dressed  himself  in  his  confirma- 
tion suit  (an  old  great-coat  of  his  father's 
and  a  pair  of  creaking  boots),  and  hasten- 
ed to  present  his  letter  to  Madame  Schall. 
"  Before  I  rang  at  the  bell  1  fell  on  my 
knees  before  the  door,  and  prayed  God  that 
I  here  might  find  help  and  ^pport." 

The  dancer,  who  nad  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  person  from  whom  his 
introduction  came,  looked  at  him  with  great 
surprise,  and  asked  what  character  he 
thought  he  could  represent;  he  replied, 
Cinderella,  which  he  had  seen  performed 
at  Odense ;  and,  drawing  off  his  boots,  and 
taking  vp  his  broad  hat  for  a  tambourine, 
he  began  to  dance,  and  sing. 


**  Here  below,  nor  rank  nor  richet, 
Are  exempt  fh>m  pain  and  woe." 

His  strange  gestures  and  his  great  acti- 
vity caused  the  lady  to  think  him  out  of 
his  mind,  and  she  lost  no  time  in  getting 
rid  of  him.  He  met  with  equally  bad  suc- 
cess from  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  who 
told  him  ^^  they  only  engaged  people  of 
education ;"  and  after  exhausting  all  his 
plans  for  obtaining  employment,  he  remem- 
bered the  name  of  Siboni,  an  Italian,  who 
was  the  director  of  the  academy  of  musie 
in  Copenhagen,  and  to  him  he  made  his 
last  application,  on  the  evening  on  which, 
had  it  been  fruitless,  he  would  have  taken 
his  passage  back  to  Funen.  Once  more 
the  friendless  boy,  with  his  deep  trust  in 
God  and  his  poet's  spirit,  was  called  upon 
to  show  what  talent  he  possessed.  Siboni 
had  that  day  a  large  dinner-party,  and 
when  he  had  heard  the  message  which  his 
housekeeper  faithfully  brought  him,  he  and 
his  guests  went  out  to  look  at  him. 

^^  They  would  have  me  to  sing,  and  Si- 
boni heard  me  attentively.  I  gave  some 
scenes  out  of  Holberg,  and  repeated  a  few 
poems ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  the  sense  of 
my  unhappy  condition  so  overcame  me  that 
I  burst  into  tears.  The  whole  company 
applauded.  ^  I  prophesy,'  said  the  poet 
Baggesen,  ^  that  one  day  something  will 
come  out  of  him ;  but  do  not  be  Tain  when 
some  day  the  whole  public  shall  applaud 
thee.'" 

Siboni  promised  to  cultivate  his  voice, 
and  Professor  Weyse,  one  of  the  party,  the 
next  day  raised  for  him  a  small  subscrip- 
tion ;  ho  wrote  to  his  mother  a  letter  full  of 
joy,  and  began  to  learn  German,  that  be 
might  understand  Siboni's  instructions, 
who  received  him  into  his  house.  Bat, 
half  a  year  afterwards,  his  voice  was  iojnr- 
ed  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  wear 
bad  shoes  m  winter  with  no  warm  under- 
clothing, and  there  was  no  longer  any  pros- 
pect of  his  becoming  a  fine  singer ;  Siboni 
told  him  so  candidly,  and  counselled  him 
to  go  to  Odense,  and  there  learn  a  trade. 
In  this  great  perplexity  lay  the  stepping- 
stones  of  a  better  fortune. 

He  remembered  that  the  poet  Guldberg, 
the  brother  of  the  colonel  of  that  name, 
lived  at  Copenhagen ;  he  wrote  to  him  and 
related  everything ;  then  he  went  to  him 
himself,  and  found  him  surrounded  with 
books  and  tobacco-pipes.  He  received  him 
kindly,  and  promised  him  some  instruction 
in  the  Danish  tongue ;  he  also  made  him  s 
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preaent  of  ttie  profits  of  a  small  work  he 
had  juBt  published ;  it  became  known,  and 
they  exceeded  one  hundred  rix-dollars 
banco ;  the  excellent  Weyse,  also,  support- 
ed him.  Giildberg  procured  gratuitous 
lessons  for  him  twice  a  week  in  Latin,  and 
induced  Lindgron,  the  comic  actor,  to  give 
him  instruction. 

He  occasionally  acted  some  little  part  in 
a  ballet  or  at  the  theatre  ;  but  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  all  the  money  that  had  been 
collected  for  him  was  expended,  and  his 
situation  was  very  forlorn ;  "  Yet,"  he  says, 
^^  I  did  not  feel  the  whole  weight  of  my 
condition.  Eyery  person  who  spoke  to  me 
kindly  I  took  for  a  faithful  friend.  God 
with  me  in  my  little  room ;  and  many 


city  of  Zealand ;  his  mother  received  a 
joyful  letter,  and  he  only  wished  his  father 
and  the  old  grandmother  were  alive  to 
hear  that  he  now  went  to  the  grammar- 
school. 

We  have  lingered  over  the  records  of 
Andersen's  childhood  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful part  of  his  story ;  they  bring  before  us 
with  touching  pathos  the  dawn  of  a  purely 
poetic  existence,  with  all  its  peculiar  temp- 
tations to  morbid  sensitiveness,  self-concen- 
tration, and  irritability  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  show  how  truly  it  is  a  gift  of 
heavenly  birth,  raising  those  who  possess  it 
far  above  the  sordid  aims  of  mere  earthly 
life,  and  preserving  the  unworldliness  of 
the  spirit  amidst  scenes  which  were  most 
a  night  when  I  have  said  my  evening  pray- 1  likely  to  sully  its  brightness.     In  propor- 

tion,  however,  as  this  inner  life  developed 

itself  and  put  forth  its  energies,  he  expe- 


er,   I  asked  of  Him  like*  a  child,  '  Will 
things  soon  be  better  with  me  P  " 

His  voice  by  degrees  regained  its  rich- 
ness ;  the  singing-master  of  the  choir-school 
heard  it,  and  offered  him  a  place  in  the 
school ;  but  he  displeased  his  friend  Guld- 
berg  by  neglecting  his  Latin  to  go  as  often 
as  possible  to  the  theatre,  for  which  he 
wrote  two  plays,  which  were  of  course  re- 
jected. At  the  close  of  the  theatrical 
season  the  managers  wrote  to  dismiss  him 
from  the  schools,  which  they  said  would  not 
benefit  him  any  longer,  and  they  added  a 
wish  that  some  of  his  many  friends  would 
enable  him  to  receive  an  education,  without 
which  talent  availed  nothing. 

The  present  conference  councillor,  Col- 
lin, one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
Denmark,  was  at  that  time  director  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  and  people  universally  told 
Andersen  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  him  if  he  would  interest  himself  in 
his  favor.     Collin  was  a  man  of  business, 
his   conversation   was    grave   and    in  few 
words ;  he  paid  the  young  poet  no  compli- 
ments, but  he  in  all  sincerity  thought  for 
his  advantage,  and  worked  for  it  silently 
till  he  had  obtained  means  for  his  support 
and    necessary    instruction.      He    recom- 
■  mended  him  to  King  Frederic  VI.,  who 
granted  to  him  a  small  sum  annually  for 
.  some  years ;  and,  by  means  of  Collin  also, 
the  directors  of  the  high  schools  allowed 
him  to  receive  free  instruction  in  the  gram- 
mar-ichool  at  Slagelse,  where  just  then  a 
new,  and,  as  was  said  an  active  rector  was 
appointed.    He  was  to  receive  money  quar- 
terly from  Collin,  to  apply  to  him  in  all 
eases,  and  he  it  was  who  was  to  ascertain 
his  industry  and  his  progress.      He  travel- 
led, with  a  good  heari|  towards  the  little 


rienced  the  want  of  those  spirjtual  defences 
which  God  has  appointed  to  be  a  barrier 
round  his  fold.  The  heart  of  a  child  cry- 
ing '^  Abba,  Father,"  he  had  undoubtedly 
received  in  baptism,  and  its  impulses  to 
faith  and  love  had  gained  vigor  through 
confirmation ;  but  now  no  pastoral  care  was 
over  him,  he  had  no  guide  to  give  a  definite 
aim  to  his  exertions,  and  to  mould  his 
moral  being  on  the  image  of  Christ ;  there- 
fore the  poetic  gift  was  in  him  a  source  of 
deeper  suffering  than  those  who  have  it  not 
can  comprehend.  His  heart  became  like 
a  noble  instrument  strung  and  tuned  for 
the  melodies  of  heaven,  on  which  rude  and 
unskilful  hands  were  laid  till  some  notes 
were  jarred  and  some  were  silenced,  so  that 
its  destined  -purpose  was  unfulfilled ;  yet, 
when  the  wind  and  the  summer  air  swept 
over  it,  the  music  they  awoke  showed  how 
perfect  its  workmanship  had  been. 

The  rector  of  the  grammar-school  at 
Slagelse  was  a  man  utterly  unable  to  un- 
derstand his  character;  he  took  particular 
delight  in  turning  him  into  ridicule,  to 
whidi,  from  his  want  of  previous  training, 
he  was  of  course  exposed,  although  he  rose 
rapidly  from  his  place,  among  the  little 
boys,  to  a  respectable  position  amongst 
those  of  his  own  age.  After  one  bright 
visit  to  his  old  home,  when  his  mother  re- 
joiced over  him,  and  all  welcomed  him 
gladly  and  wondered  at  his  good  fortune, 
he  became  restless  and  desponding.  As  he 
rose  in  the  school,  he  felt  the  pressure  upon 
him  more  strongly,  and  no  degree  of  pro* 
gross  seemed  to  him  commensurate  with 
the  kindness  and  expectations  of  those  who 
were  supporting  him ;  he  feared  at  last  that 
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be  had  not  the  reqnlBite  ability  for  con- 
tinued Btady,  and  was  sinking  into  a  state 
of  utter  wretchedness,  when  the  single  ho- 
liday of  the  year  came  round,  and  he  went 
to  Copenhagen  on  a  visit  to  Admiral  Wulff, 
whose  wife  felt  for  him  the  kindness  of  a 
mother,  and  who^e  children  met  him  with 
cordiality ;  they  dwelt  in  a  portion  of  the 
CMtle  of  Amalienburg,  and  his  chamber 
looked  out  into  the  square. 

'^During  my  whole  residence  at  Sla- 
gelse,"  he  continues,  ^'  I  had  scarcely  writ- 
ten jnore  than  four  or  five  poems ;  during 
my  school-time  at  Helsingor  (to  which  place 
he  had  removed  with  the  rector)  1  wrote 
only  one  single  poem,  '  The  Dying  Child,' 
a  poem  which  of  all  my  after  works  be- 
came most  popular  and  most  widely  circu- 
lated. I  read  it  to  some  acquaintance  at 
Copenhagen  ;  some  were  struck  by  it,  but 
most  of  them  only  remarked  my  Funen 
dialect,  which  drops  the  d  in  eveiy  word. 
I  was  commended  by  many  ;  but  from  the 
great  number  1  only  received  a  lecture  on 
modesty,  and  that  I  should  not  get  too 
great  ideas  of  myself — I,  who  really  at  that 
time  thought  nothing  of  myself.  At  the 
iouse  of  Admiral  Wulff  I  saw  many  men 
of  the  most  distinguished  talent,  and, 
among  them  all,  my  mind  paid  the  greatest 
homage  to  one,  that  was  the  poet,  Adam 
Oehlenschlager.  I  heard  his  praise  re- 
sound from  every  mouth  around  me,  I 
looked  up  to  him  with  the  most  pious  faith. 
I  was  happy  when  one  evening  in  a  large, 
brilliantly-lighted  drawing-room,  where  I 
deeply  felt  that  my  apparel  was  the  shab- 
biest there,  and  for  that  reason  1  concealed 
myself  behind  the  long  curtains  Oehlen- 
sd^ager  came  to  me  and  offered  me  his 
hand.  1  could  have  fallen  before  him  on 
my  knees." 

X)n  his  return  to  the  school,  the  rector, 
who  had  heard  of  his  reading  one  of  his 
poems  in  company,  looked  at  him  with  a 

Eenetrating  glance,  and  commanded  him  to 
ring  him  the  poem,  when,  if  he  found  in 
it  one  ray  of  genius,  ho  would  forgive  him. 
^'  1  tremblingly  brought  him,"  says  Ander- 
sen, ^^ '  The  i3ying  Child ;'  he  read  it,  and 
pronounced  it  to  bs  sentimentality  and  idle 
trash.  He  save  way  freely  to  his  anger. 
From  that  lay  forward  my  situation  was 
more  unfortunate  than  ever ;  I  suffered  so 
severely  in  my  mind,  that  I  was  very  near 
mnking  under  it.  That  was  the  darkest, 
the  jnost  unhappy  time  in  my  life.  Just 
then,  one  of  the  masters  went  to  Copenha- 
gesy  and  related  to  Cdlin  exactly  what  I 


Vad  to  bear,  and  he  immediately  remoTed 
me  from  the  school  and  from  the  rector's 
house.  When,  in  taking  leave  of  him,  I 
thanked  him  for  the  kindness  I  had  received 
from  him,  the  passionate  man  cursed  me, 
and  ended  by  saying,  that  I  should  never 
become  a  student,  that  my  verses  would 
grow  mouldy  on  the  floor  of  the  booksel- 
ler's shop,  and  that  1  myself  should  end  my 
days  in  a  mad  house.  I  trembled  to  my 
innermost  being,  and  left  him.  Several 
years  afterwards,  when  my  writings  were 
read,  when  the  '  Improvisatore'  first  came 
out,  I  met  him  in  Copenhagen ;  he  offered 
me  his  hand  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and 
said  that  he  had  erred  respecting  me,  and 
had  treated  me  wrong ;  but  it  was  now  all 
the  same  to  me.  The  heavy,  dark  days 
had  also  produced  their  blessing  on  my 
life." 

Andersen  now  entered  on  a  kind  of  stu- 
dent life,  which  reflects  much  honor  on  the 
customs  of  his  native  country ;  he  had  a 
certain  sum  allowed  for  his  support,  and 
hired  a  small  garret,  but  as  instruction  was 
to  be  paid  for,  he  had  to  make  savings  in 
other  ways.  A  few  families  gave  hun  a 
place  at  their  tables  on  certain  days  of  the 
week ;  he  was  a  sort  of  boarder,  as  many 
another  poor  student  in  Copenhagen  is  stilL 
He  studied  industriously ;  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  branches,  espe- 
cially in  mathematics,  at  Helsingo/,  and 
everything  now  tended  to  assist  him  in  his 
Latin  and  Greek  Studies.  A  young  man 
wh6  afterwards  became  celebrated  in  Den- 
mark for  his  zeal  in  the  northern  languages 
and  in  history,  was  his  teacher,  ^'  and  in 
one  direction,  and  that  the  one  in  which  it 
would  least  have  been  expected,"  says  An- 
dersen, ^'  did  my  excellent  teacher  find 
much  to  do,  namely — ^in  religion.  He  close- 
ly adhered  to  the  literal  meanine  of  the 
Bible ;  with  this  I  was  acquainted,  beeauae, 
from  my  first  entrance  in  the  school,  I  had 
clearly  understood  what  was  said  and  taught 
by  it.  I  received  gladly,  both  with  feel- 
ing and  understanding,  the  doetrfne,  that 
God  is  love;  everything  which  opposed 
this — a  burning  hell,  therefore,  whose  fire 
endured  for  ever — I  oould  not  recogniM." 
Hia  religious  creed,  in  fact,  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  theories  of  his  own  imagining, 
which  he  further  explains  in  the  foUowing 
words : — 

*'  That  which,  on  the  contraiy,  was  an 
error  in  me,  and  which  became  yery  per- 
ceptible, was  a  pleasure  whid^  I  had,  not  in 
jestixtg  with,  but  in  plajbg  with^  my  best 
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feeliDgSy  and  in  regarding  tlie  understand- 
ing as  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world.  The  rector  had  completely  mistak- 
en my  nndisgoisedly  candid  and  sensitive 
eharaoter :  my  excitable  feelings  were  made 
ridiculons,  and  thrown  back  upon  them- 
selves ;  and  now,  when  I  could  freely  ad- 
vance upon  my  way  to  my  object,  this 
change  showed  itself  in  me.  From  severe 
suffering  I  did  not  pass  into  libertinism, 
but  into  an  erroneous  endeavor  to  appear 
other  than  I  was.  I  ridiculed  feeling,  and 
fancied  that  I  had  quite  thrown  it  aside  : 
and  yet  I  could  be  made  wretched  for  a 
whole  day  if  I  met  with  a  sour  countenance 
where  I  expected  a  friendly  one.  Every 
poem  which  I  had  formerly  written  with 
tears  I  now  parodied,  or  gave  to  it  a  ludi- 
crous refrain.^' 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  Jean  Paul 
Riohter,  during  the  corresponding  stage  of 
his  journey  through  life,  while  he  was 
struggling  with  neglect  and  bitter  poverty, 
wrote  nothing  but  comic  poems  and  satires, 
though  his  works  were  afterwards  distin- 
guished hj  fervor  of  feeling  and  pathos  of 
expression. 

In  September,  182S,  Andersen  passed  his 
examination,  and  published  his  first  work, 
'^  A  Journey  on  foot  to  Anock,"  on  his  own 
account,  no  publisher  having  courage  to 
undertake  it:  he  describes  it  as  ^^a  pe- 
culiar, humorous  book,  which  fully  exhibit- 
ed his  own  individual  character  at  that 
time, — ^his  disposition  to  sport  with  every- 
thing, and  to  jest  in  tears  over  his  own 
feelings, — a  fantastic,  gaily*colored  tapes- 
try-work.'' In  a  few  days  after  its  appear- 
ance, the  impression  was  sold.  Publisher 
Keitzel  bought  from  him  the  second  edi- 
tion, and  after  a  while  he  had  the  third, 
and,  besides  this,  the  work  was  reprix\ted 
in  Sweden.  Everybody  read  his  book,  and 
he  heard  nothing  but  praise ;  he  was  a 
*'  student,"  and  nad  attained  the  highest 
goal  of  his  wishes.  He  was  in  a  whirl  of 
joy,  and  in  this  state  he  wrote  his  first  dra- 
matic work,  '*  Love  on  the  Nicholas  Tower ; 
or,  What  says  the  Pit .'" 

It  was  unsuccessful  because  it  satirized 
that  which  no  longer  existed — the  shows  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  rather  ridiculed  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  vaudeville,  which  then 
prevailed  at  Copenhagen.  His  fellow-stu- 
dents, however,  received  the  piece  with 
acclamations :  they  were  proud  of  him. 

^^  I  was  now,''  he  adds,  a  happy  human 
bein^.  I  possessed  the  soul  of  a  poet  and 
tkeheart  of  youth ;  all  houses  oegan  to 


be  open  to  me ;  I  flew  from  circle  to  circle. 
Still,  however,  I  devoted  myself  industri- 
ously to  study,  so  that,  in  September,  1829, 
I  passed,  my  examen  philologicum  et  philo^ 
aophicumj  and  brought  out  the  first  collect- 
ed edition  of  my  poems,  which  met  with 
great  praise.    Life  lay  bright  before  me." 

Andersen  devoted  his  first  literary  proceeds 
to  a  journey  through  Jutland,  whose  wild 
and  impressive  scenery  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  and  this  he  afterwards 
exquisitely  described  in  his  novel  of  O.  J. 
Poems  sprang  forth  upon  paper,  while  he 
passed  many  weeks  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
country-houses  of  several  opulent  families, 
but  of  the  comic  there  were  fewer  and  fewer. 
**  In  the  course  of  my  journey,"  he  says, 
''  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  rich  family, 
in  a  small  city,  and  here  suddenly  a  new 
world  opened  upon  me, — an  immense  world, 
which  yet  could  be  contained  in  four  lines 
which  I  wrote  at  that  time ; — 

*  A  pair  of  dark  eyes  fixed  my  sight, 
They  were  my  world,  my  home,  my  delight, 
The  aonl  beamed  in  them,  and  childlike  peace ; 
And  never  on  earth  will  their  memory  ceaae.' 

"  New  plans  of  life  occupied  me,  I  would 
give  up  writing  poetry, — to  what  could  it 
lead?  I  would  study  theology,  and  be- 
came a  preacher ;  I  had  only  one  thought, 
and  that  was  she.  But  it  was  self-delusion ; 
she  loved  another;  she  married  him.  It 
was  not  till  several  years  later  that  I  felt 
and  acknowledged  that  it  was  best,  both 
for  her  and  for  myself,  that  things  had 
fallen  out  as  they  were.  She  had  no  idea, 
perhaps,  how  deep  my  feeling  for  her  had 
been,  or  what  an  influence  it  produced  in 
me*  She  had  become  the  excellent  wife 
of  a  good  man,  and  a  happy  mother.  God's 
blessing  rest  upon  her !" 

With  this  extract  we  close  our  account 
of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen.  He  at  all  times  wrote  from 
the  heart,  and  his  next  work,  *'  Fancies  and 
Sketches,"  bore  ^satisfactory  evidences  of 
the  change  which  an  honorable  though  un- 
requited attachment  had  wrought  in  him. 
He  received,  after  some  time,  a  stipend 
from  the  Danish  Government  for  travelling, 
and  his  descriptions  of  the  many  distin- 
guished men  of  letters  whom  he  met  with 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  his  beauti- 
ful account  of  Jenny  Lind,  form  an  inte- 
resting portion  of  the  rest  of  his  book^ 
which  was  written  at  Vemet,  in  the  Pvre- 
nees,  in  July,  1846,  when  he  had  attained 
to  a  high  place  amongst  the  best  beloved 
and  most  nonored  of  the  xtorthem  poets. 
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VISIT  TO  HIS  HIGHNESS   RAJAH  BROOKE,  AT  SARAWAK. 

BY   PETER   MCQUHAE,    CAPTAIN   OF   HER   MAJESTT^S  SHIP    D£DALU8. 


On  the  18th  July,  1845,  H.M.  squadron, 
oonsisting  of  one  line-of-battle  ship,  two 
frigates,  three  brigs,  and  one  steamer, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane,  got  under  way,  formed  order 
of  sailing  in  two  columns,  and  proceeded 
to  beat  down  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  After 
several  days'  sailing,  a  fierce  Sumatra 
squall  was  encountered,  which  brought  the 
squadron  in  two  compact  lines  to  an  anchor 
oBf  the  Buffalo  rocks  in  very  deep  water. 
Some  cause  prevented  the  commander-in- 
chief  from  approaching  nearer  to  the  town 
of  Singapore.  Supplies  of  bread  and  water 
having  been  brought  out  by  an  iron  steamer, 
the  Pluto, — Mr.  Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sara- 
wak, and  Capt.  Bethune,  the  commissioners 
for  the  affairs  of  Borneo,  having  embarked 
in  the  flag-ship,  a  brig  of  war  detached  to 
New  Zealand — once  more  the  order  of  sail- 
ing was  formed,  and  the  force  proceeded 
down  the  straits  of  Singapore  en  route  for 
Borneo. 

That  immense,  unexplored,  and  little- 
known  island  has,  since  the  occupation-  of 
Singapore  by  the  British,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence become  of  daily  increasing  import 
tanoe,  and  the  settlement  on  that  fine  and 
navigable  river,  the  Sarawak,  under  the 
rajahship  of  Mr.  Brooke,  bids  fair  to  pro- 
duce results,  which,  even  in  his  most  san- 
guine moments,  he  could  scarcely  have  an- 
ticipated. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  this 
gentleman  in  terms  of  sufficient  foroe  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  his  talents,  courage,  per- 
severance, judgment,  and  integrity.  It  re- 
quired moral  courage  of  a  high  order,  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  to  the  minds  of  most 
men  insurmountable,  to  bring  the  wild, 
piratical,  and  treacherous  Malay,  and  the 
still  more  savage  race,  the  Dyak  tribes,  not 
only  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  but  to 
become  amenable  to  its  laws  under  his  go- 
vernment. His  perseverance  was  great 
under  trials,  disappointments,  and  provo- 
cations of  a  nature  to  damp  the  energy  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  philanthropist  that 
ever  undertook  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  his  fellow  man.  His  judgment  has  been 
rarely  excelled  in  discovering  the  secret 


motives  of  the  different  chiefs  with  whom 
his  innumerable  negotiations  had  to  be 
conducted  ;  and  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
he  possessed  the  power  of  discriminating 
between  the  wish  to  be  honest  and  that  to 
deceive,  betray,  and  plunder.  He  evinced 
the  most  unimpeachable  integrity,  the  most 
rigid  justice  in  protecting  the  poor  man 
from  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  the 
more  powerful  chief;  and  he  showed  his 
little  kingdom  that  the  administration  of 
law  was  as  inflexible  in  its  operation  to- 
wards the  great  men  of  the  country  as  to* 
wards  the  more  humble  of  his  subjects  ; — 
and  all  this  he  carried  into  effect  by  mild- 
ness of  manner  and  gentleness  of  rule. 

He  has  gained  the  love  and  affection  of 
many ;  he  has  incurred  the  hatreikof  some, 
and  is  hourly  exposed  to  the  sanguinaiy 
vengeance  of  the  leaders,  whose  riches 
were  gathered  amidst  murder  and  plunder 
from  the  unfortunate  crew  of  some  betray- 
ed or  shipwrecked  vessel,  and  who  have 
foresight  sufficient  to  perceive  that  if  set- 
tlements similar  to  that  on  the  Sarawak 
should  be  extended  along  the  north-west 
coast  of  the  island,  their  bloody  occupation 
is  gone.  They  therefore  endeavor  to  hin- 
der, as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  good  which 
is  flowing  from  the  noble  and  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  his  highness  the  Rajah  of  Sara- 
wak, of  whom  Great  Britain  has  reason  to 
be  proud.  It  is  for  the  British  government 
to  afford  that  countenance  and  protection 
which  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  in- 
terference of  others,  who  from  jealousy  may 
wish  by  intrigues  to  interrupt,  if  not  to  de- 
stroy the  great  moral  lesson  now  first  ex- 
hibited amongst  these  wild  people,  and 
in  regions  hitherto  shrouded  in  the  dark- 
est clouds  of  heathenism  and  barbarity, 
amongst  a  people  by  whom  piracy,  murder, 
and  plunder  are  not  considered  as  crimes, 
but  as  the  common  acts  of  a  profession 
which  their  forefathers  followed,  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  look  upon  from  their 
earliest  days  as  the  only  true  occupation, 
in  which  they  may  rise  according  to  the 
number  and  atrocity  of  their  cruelties. 

Not  long  since  several  wretches  were 
convicted  at  Singapore,  on  the  dearest 
eTidenoe,'  and    oondemned   to    death  ftr 
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deeds  of  tbe  mosl  reyolting  and  sanguinaTy 
barbarity.  At  tbe  foot  of  tbe  gallows  ra- 
tber  a  fine-looking  young  man,  a  Malay, 
justified  bimself  on  the  principles  above 
stated,  and  died  declaring  bimself  an  inno- 
oent  and  very  ill-used  man,  since  all  he  had 
done  was  in  the  regular  way  of  his  business. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that,  en- 
tertaining suclh  doctrines  and  sentiments, 
tbe  whole  Malay  population  of  tbe  ^eat 
and  numerous  islands  of  the  East,  nave 
been  regarded  by  tbe  European  commercial 
world  and  navigators  in  these  seas  as  a 
race  of  treacherous  and  blood-thirsty  mis- 
creants. How  admirable,  then,  in  our 
countryman  to  have  commenced  the  good 
work  of  reeeneratian  amongst  many  mil- 
lions of  such  men,  not  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  but  by  demonstrating  practically  tbe 
eternal  and  immutable  rules  of  equity  and 
truth! 

On  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  squadron  off  the 
Sarawak,  a  party  accompanied  the  admiral 
in  the  Pluto  to  the  house  and  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Brooke  at  Kutching,  about 
eighteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Tbe  bouse,  altboueh  not  large,  is 
airy  and  commodious  for  the  climate,  and 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  on  un- 
dulating ground  of  tbe  richest  quality,  ca- 
pable of  producing  in  abundance  every 
article  common  to  the  tropics ;  clearance 
was  progressing  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  will  doubtless  rapidly  increase  when 
tbe  perfect  security  of  property  which  ex- 
ists is  more  generally  unaerstood  and  appre- 
ciated. Some  years  ago  a  small  colony  of 
industrious  Chinese  located  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  under  the  protection 
of  tbe  rajah  of  the  day :  their  little  settle- 
ment became  flourishiDg  and  prosperous, 
and  was  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and 
importance,  when  at  one  fell  swoop  the 
villanous  Malays  seized,  plundered  and 
murdered  them;  and  tbe  more  fortunate 
Chinese  who  escaped  home  spread  the  re- 
port of  their  treatment  so  widely,  that 
it  will  take  some  time  to  remove  the  im- 
pression. But  I  feel  convinced  that  emi- 
gration from  China  under  British  protec- 
tion might  be  carried  to  any  extent,  and  a 
race  truly  agricultural  and  industrious  in- 
troduced, to  the  great  benefit  of  this  nob 
but  neglected  portion  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  singular  fact,  that 
on  no  part  of  this  coast  was  tbe  cocoa-nut, 
that  invariable  type  of  a  tropical  region, 
found,  having  been  gradually  destroy^  by 
pirates,  until  introduced  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
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who  has  used  every  exertion  to  extend  the 
planting  of  trees,  by  having  the  seedlings 
brought  in  great  quantities  from  Singa- 
pore ;  and  by  convincing  bis  people  that 
every  tree,  at  tbe  end  of  a  few  years,  is 
worth  a  dollar  from  tbe  oil  it  will  produce, 
which  meets  a  ready  sale  at  all  times,  many 
thousands  have  already  been  planted,  and 
the  number  is  increasing.  It  is  by  suoh 
small  beginnings  that  the  minds  of  these 
people  must  be  distracted  from  the 
thoughts  of  robbery  and  plunder;  and  it 
is  by  practically  showing  them  that  dollars 
are  to  be  had  without  the  shedding  of 
blood,  that  the  rajah  of  Sarawak  is  endea* 
voring  to  sow  tbe  seeds  of  industry  and  of 
civilization,  and  step  by  step  to  change 
their  ideas,  their  habits,  their  hearts. 
That  an  all-wise  Providence  may  prosper 
his  undertaking,  must  be  the  prayer  of 
those  who  may  have  visited  his  settlement, 
and  who,  like  myself,  have  witnessed  his 
disinterested  and  unceasing  thoughts  for 
the  peace,  happiness,  and  comfort  of  the 
community  of  which  he  may  truly  be  desig- 
nated tbe  "father." 

The  town  of  Kutching  stands  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  here  about  200  yards 
across ;  the  houses  are  of  a  very  slight  con- 
struction, with  open  bamboo  floors  and  mat 
partitions,  best  adapted  for  the  climate,  al- 
though those  occupied  by  the  Europeans 
are  of  a  better  description, — still  of  the 
same  mateiial-^all  raised  some  feet  from 
the  ground  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air 
from  underneath. 

The  night  passed  by  the  admiral  and 
party  was  renaered  very  agreeable  by  cool 
refreshing  breezes  from  some  high,  insalat- 
ed,  granitic  mountains  at  a  distance  in  the 
interior ;  and  even  during  the  day  the  heat 
was  not  unbearable :  thermometer  Fahr. 
about  86°.  The  canoes  on  the  river  are  of 
the  slightest  construction,  and  are  appa- 
rently unsafe ;  yet  the  passengers  crossing 
the  creeks  and  the  river  invariably  stand  up 
in  them, — but  wo  to  the  unpractised  or 
unsteady!  Accidents,  although  rare,  do 
sometimes  ocour,  attended  with  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  Brooke  had  been  absent  some  six  or 
seven  weeks  when  the  admiral  accompanied 
him  on  his  return  to  the  settlement.  He  was 
not  expected,  but  tbe  news  of  his  arrival 
spread  with  wonderful  velocity,  and  the  va* 
rious  chiefs  were  speedily  assembled  to  greet 
him  with  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome. 
The  reunion  of  the  oldest  of  his  swarthy 
eouneillors,  as  well  as  of  tbe  youBgest, 
who  dropped  in  after  dinner  had  been  re« 
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moved,  and  took  their  places  on  the  ben- 
ches by  the  sides  of  the  walls  according  to 
their  modes,  customs,  and  privileges,  toge- 
ther with  the  naval  officers  and  European 
civilians,  with  the  rajah  in  his  chair,  and 
two  of  his  most  worthy  native  friends,  en- 
titled by  birth  to  the  distinction,  seated 
beside  him,  presented  a  picture  not  desti- 
tute of  interest,  certainly  of  great  variety ; 
for  some  of  the  Dyaks,  with  round  heads, 
hiffh  cheek  bones,  and  large  jaws,  remark- 
ably differing  from  the  Malay  race,  were 
there  to  complete  the  back-ground.  All 
were  most  attentively  listening  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  rajah  with  his  Malay 
neighbors,  enjoying  a  cheroot  occasionally 
given  to  them  by  the  visitors,  and  quietly 
making  their  own  observations.  Mr. 
Williamson,  the  interpreter,  a  native  of  Ma- 
lacca, who  speaks  the  language  as  a  Malay, 
had  another  group  around  him,  eagerly 
putting  questions  on  the  various  Utile 
subjects  interesting  to  themselves ;  and 
without  the  least  approach  to  obtrusive  fa- 
miliarity, the  evening  was  passed,  I  dare 
say,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties. 

The  principal  exports,  at  this  period, 
consist  of  antimony  ore,  of  great  richness, 
producing  75  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  It 
is  found  in  great  quantities,  at  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  up,  in  the  river,  and  by  exca- 
vations from  the  base  of  some  hills,  in 
the  manner  of  washing  the  mines.  It  is 
brought  down  the  river  by  the  natives,  car- 
ried into  the  wharf,  where  it'is  accurately 
weighed,  and  then  shipped  for  Singapore, 
by  the  rajah,  who  pays  for  the  mole 
brought  from  the  mines  a  stipulated  price 
per  picue  to  the  chiefs,  who  pay  the  labor- 
ers, boatmen,  and  all  other  expenses.  In 
former  days,  his  highness  the  rajah  took 
the  lion's  share ;  but  the  arrangements  of 
Mr.  Brooke  arc  on  the  most  liberal  scale, 
his  first  and  only  object  being  to  encourage 
indostry,  and  to  show  how  greatly  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  all  are  promoted  by 
a  rigid  and  just  appreciation  of  the  rights 
of  property,  and  by  a  faithful  and  honor- 
able adherence  to  every  agreement  and 
bargain*  The  result  has  been  a  vast  in- 
orease  in  the  Quantity  of  ore  exported,  and 
an  extending  desire  to  be  interested  in  the 
bvsiness. 

A  paasing  visit  does  not  enable  one  to 
speak  geologically  of  a  country;  and  as 
there  is  a  gentleman  of  praotioaf  science  at 
present  making  his  observations,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  me  to  offlar  a  remark 


on  the  formations  of  this  great  country. 
But  a  single  glance  at  the  beautifully  un- 
dulating hills,  at  the  gorgeous  verdure,  and 
growth  of  every  branch  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  at  once  points  out  the  inexhausti- 
ble capabilities  of  the  soil  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  and  every 
fruit  of  the  tropics,  many  of  which  already 
flourish  as  specimens  in  the  tajah's  garden 
and  grounds,  and  invite  the  industrious  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  a  country  and  of 
such  a  river,  and  become  proprietors  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sarawak.  British  capital 
and  protection  and  Chinese  Coolies,  would 
very  soon  change  the  north  and  north-west 
coast  of  Borneo  into  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world. 

The  admiral  proceeded  in  the  morning 
some  short  distance  up  the  river  to  return 
the  visit  of  the  chiefs,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  royal  salute  of  three 
guns;  the  whole  partv,  accompanied  by 
the  rajah  and  Mr.  Williamson,  the  inter- 
preter, at  eleven,  a.m.,  re-embarked  on 
board  the  Pluto,  which  had  been  in  a  very 
haiardous  situation  during  the  night,  hay- 
ing unfortunately  grounded  on  a  ledge  of 
rocks  dose  to  the  bank,  by  which  she  sus- 
tained considerable  diCmage ;  and  proceeded 
down  the  river  to  regain  the  squadron  at 
anchor  off  Tanjay  Po,  the  western  part  of 
the  Maratabes  branch  of  the  Sarawak; 
and  here  it  was  found  that  the  steamer 
must  be  laid  on  the  beach,  as  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  whole  power  of  the  engines  ap- 
plied to  the  pumps  could  keep  her  afloat ; 
she  was  accordingly  placed  on  the  mud 
flat  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.  A  frigate 
and  another  steamer  were  left  behind  to 
assist  in  her  refit,  and  the  admiral  moved 
onward  towards  Borneo  Proper,  where,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  all  were  re^-assem- 
blcd,  but  in  consequence  of  the  flag-ship, 
by  mistaking  the  channel,  having  struck  the 
ground  on  the  Moamo  shore  in  going  in, 
the  shins  were  moved  outwards  some  con- 
siderable distance.  Mr.  Brooke,  accom- 
panied by  an  officer  from  the  Aj^ncourt, 
visited  the  sultan  at  the  city  of  Bnini ; 
and,  on  the  following  day,  the  sultanas  ne- 
phew, heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  with 
a  suite  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  Pangeraa 
and  diiefs  of  the  blood*royal,  under  the 
"  yellow  canopy,"  came  down  to  return  the 
compliment,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
admiral  on  affairs  of  state ;  they  were  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  distinction  and 
kindness  by  the  oonunander-iU'-duef,  and 
certainty  there  neter  was 
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perfeot  sample  of  innate  nobility  and  na- 
tnxal  good  manners,  then  was  presented  by 
Bnddruden,  to  the  observation  of  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  his  re- 
ception on  the  quarter  deck  of  a  British 
ship  of  the  line  by  a  crowd  of  officers,  and 
amidst  the  noise  and  smoke  of  a  salute ; 
the  whole  of  this  party  were  the  intimate 
friends  of  Mr.  Brooke  and  firmly  attach- 
ed to  British  interests.  Boddruden,  in 
reply  to  some  question  to  him  as  to  his 
ever  having  seen  so  large  a  ship  before, 
said  that,  although  descended  from  a  very 
ancient  and  long  line  of  ancestors,  he  had 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  being  the  first 
who  had  ever  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
of  such  wonderful  magnitude  and  power, 
and  so  much  beyond  any  idea  he  had  form- 
ed of  a  ship  of  war.  The  most  marked  at* 
teation  was  paid  by  those  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  privileges  and  etiquette  of  the 
country;  none  below  a  certain  rank  pre- 
suming to  sit  down  in  his  highnesses  pre- 
sence ;  indeed,  only  those  indisputably  of 
the  blood-royal  were  admitted  to  that  ho- 
nor; every  part  of  the  ship  was  visited, 
and  the  prahu,  with  the  yellow  umbrella- 
shaped  canopy,  once  more  received  her 
royal  party,  who  proceeded  to  render  an 
account  of  their  visit  to  the  sultan  in  his 
regal  palace  at  Bruni,  accompanied  by  the 
Pluto  steamer. 

On  .the  following  morning,  the  admiral 
hobted  his  flag  on  board  the  Vixen,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  Pluto  and  Nemesis, 
also  steamers,  and  taking  with  him  a  con- 
siderable force  of  seamen  and  marines,  and 
an  armed  boat  from  each  ship,  proceeded 
up  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  compel- 
ling Pangeran  Yusuff  to  return  to  his  obe- 
dience and  duty  te  the  sultan,  and  to  give 
an  account  of  himself  for  being  implicated 
in  piratical  transactions. 

Oq  the  arrival  of  the  armament  opposite 
the  town,  the  sultan  held  a  grand  levee  for 
the  reception,  and  in  honor  of  the  admiral's 
visit,  and  the  Pangeran  was  summoned  to 
present  himself  in  submission  to  the  man- 
date of  the  sultan.  This  he  refused  to  do, 
and  had  even  the  hardihood  to  approach 
the  palace,  and  when  at  last  threatened 
to  have  his  house  blown  about  his  ears, 

^    coolly  answered,  that  the  ships  might  begin 
'a;    to  fire  whenever  they  pleaaea,  that  he  was 

"•  ready  for  them  ;  and  sure  enough,  on  the 
Vixen  firing  a  sixty-eight  pounder  over  his 
house  to  mow  the  fellow  how  completely 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  squadron,  he 
fired  has  guns  in  reiom.    A  few  rounds 


from  the  steamers  drove  him  from  his  bam- 
boo fortress.  The  marines  took  possession, 
and  his  magasine  was  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents of  gunpowder,  whidi  was  started  into 
the  river,  and  all  his  brass  guns  were  deliver- 
ed over  to  the  sultan,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  which  were  retained,  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  two  Manilla  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  piratically  seized  as  slaves,  and  who 
were  now  taken  on  board  the  squadron  to 
be  restored  to  their  home.  His  house  being 
thrown  open  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
countrymen,  was  speedily  gutted  of  all  his 
ill-gotten  wealth,  and  left  in  desolation. 
There  were  no  killed  or  wounded.  Pan- 
geran Yusuff  retreated  to  the  interior,  con- 
tinued in  rebellion,  raised  a  force  with 
which  he  attacked  the  town  and  Muda 
Hassim's  party,  but  was  defeated,  pursued, 
and  killed  bv  Pangeran  Bnddruden. 

The  squadron  proceeded  to  Labooan,  cut 
wood  witn  the  thermometer  at  92^,  for  the 
steamers,  filled  them ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th  of  August,  a  new  order  of  sail- 
ing and  battle  was  given  out  per  ^^  buntin,'' 
and  the  novelty  of  two  frigates  towing  two 
steamers,  was  exhibited  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  those  present,  called  upon  to  keep 
their  appointed  station,  work  to  windward, 
tack  in  succession,  and  perform  every  evo- 
lution with  the  neatest  precision,  in  spite 
of  light  winds,  heavy  squalls,  and  most  va- 
riable weather. 

The  force  intended  to  attack  the  stockade 
and  fortified  port  of  that  arch-pirate  Soher- 
riff  Posman  on  the  Malloodoo  River,  pro- 
ceeded under  the  immediate  commana  of 
the  admiral,  who  took  the  brigs  and  steam- 
ers with  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
and  here  it  was  found  that  the  iron  steamers, 
which  had  caused  such  trouble,  were 
not  of  the  slightest  use,  there  not  being 
water  sufficient  even  for  them  over  the  bar. 
The  whole  flotilla  was  plaoed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Talbot,  of  the  Vesta, 
the  senior  captain  present,  who,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  August,  attacked 
with  great  gallantry,  and  oanied  the  very 
strouff  position  of  the  pirates,  with  the  loss 
of  ei^t  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  The 
iron  ordnance  was  broken,  the  fortification 
destroyed,  and  the  town  burned  to  the 
ground.  It  was  reported  the  day  after  the 
action,  that  the  Arab  chief  had  been  mor- 
tally wounded,  but  the  squadron  quitted 
the  bay  before  this  was  eoidrmed. 

I  cannot  leave  Borneo  without  givii^  a 
brief  description  of  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Sarawak  to  iluB  aplea^ 
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bay,  more  partioularly  aa  its  features  are 
80  widely  different  from  those  generally  at- 
tribnted  to  it.  From  the  Sarawak  to  Tan- 
jong  Sirik,  the  land  is  low,  and  for  some 
miles  from  the  beach  covered  with  man- 
grove jungle,  bnt  from  that  point  to  Borneo 
river,  undulating  ground,  moderate  hills, 
and  occasionally  red-sand  cliffs,  mark  the 
nature  of  the  country  to  be  dry  and  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation  ;  and,  as  these  hills  are 
clothed  in  perpetual  verdure,  there  is  no- 
thing imaginary  in  the  supposition  that  the 
soil  is  salubrious  and  productive.  From 
Borneo  river,  north-eastward,  a  range  of 
hills,  of  considerable  altitude,  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  coast,  the  sea,  the 
greater  part  of  the  line,  washing  their  base ; 
and  immediately  inland,  in  latitude  6"-", 
that  most  magnificent  and  striking  of  all 
•astern  mountains,  Keenoy  Balloo,  towers 
to  the  heavens  to  the  height  of  14,000  feet, 
cutting  the  dear  grey  sky  before  sunrise 
with  a  sharp  distinctness  never  exceeded, 
and  marking  the  primitive  nature  of  its 
formation  beyond  controversy.  It  may  be 
called  an  "island  mountain,"  for,  \fith the 
exception  of  the  range  of  hills  above  al- 
luded to,  and  with  which  it  has  no  con- 
tinuity, it  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
alone  in  its  glory,  and  giant  of  the  eastern 
stars — 

'*■  With  meteor  standard  to  the  breeze  unfarl'<!, 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  squalls  o'er  half  the  world/' 

The  Bay  of  Malloodoo  is  extensive,  with 
safe  anchorage  everywhere ;  the  coast- 
range  of  hills  terminates  on  its  western 
shores,  and  round  to  the  south-east  the 
land  is  of  moderate  height,  wi|h  a  range  of 
greater  altitude  at  some  distance  inland, 
and  Kceney  Balloo  bounds  the  view  at 
about  thirty-five  miles  distance  in  the  south- 
west. The  land  on  the  eastern  side  is  low^ 
but  on  the  whole  a  more  eligible  position  to 
plant  and  protect  a  settlement  is  not  to  be 
found  on  the  whole  eoast,  and  it  stands  so 
pre-eminently  superior  to  Labooan  or  Ba- 
lambargan,  and  would  so  effectually  destroy 
piracy  in  the  neighboring  seas,  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  ought  to  have  no  hesitation 
in  taking  possession  of  this  bay,  with  suf- 
ficient breadth  of  territory  to  secure  sup- 
plies and  support  for  a  colony.  It  is  quite 
evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  this  pi- 
rate Arab  has  held  possession  with  impuni- 
ty, and,  from  his  Btrongfaold,  had  carried  on 
his  depredations  for  years,  either  that  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo  acted  in  coUosion  with 


him,  and  was  a  willing  witness  to  his  atro- 
cities, or  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  clear 
his  territory  of  such  a  miscreant.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  former  being  the  case,  as 
much  of  the  property  acquired  by  blood  • 
and  rapine  has  frequently  been  sold  public- 
ly in  Borneo  ;  perhaps  some  of  it  is  to  be  . 
found  in  the  palace  of  the  sultan.  There 
ought  to  be  no  delicacy  in  this  matter. 
Great  Britain's  claim  to  the  country  is 
scarcely  disputed.  One  well  fortified  post 
would,  with  the  presence  of  a  brig-of-war  • 
or  two,  secure  the  obodicnce  of  the  whole 
district.  As  for  Balambargan,  it  is  an 
arid,  sandy  island,  with  scanty  supply  of 
water,  and  an  unproductive  soil.  It  has 
two  harbors,  both  small  and  intricate,  and 
must  alwajFs  depend  upon  foreign  supply 
for  its  sustenance.  Labooan  may  be  some- 
what better,  but  its  geographieal  position 
is  not  eligible  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war 
intended  to  suppress  piracy,  being  too  far  to 
leeward  in  the  north-east  monsoon,  and  too 
distant  from  the  Sooloo  seas  and  adjacent 
straits,  now  much  frequented  by  the  nume- 
rous vessels  trading  to  China,  to  afford  them 
Hiat  protection  which  a  settlement  at  Mal- 
loodoo would  at  once  accomplish.  Merchant 
vessels  using  the  Palawati  passage  from  In- 
dia and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  would  find 
in  Malloodoo  Bay,  during  the  strength  of  the 
north-east  monsoon,  a  wide  and  extensive 
anchorage  in  which  to  take  temporary  abet- 
ter, and  make  any  refit  which  might  become 
necessary  from  working  against  the  mon- 
soon, as  well  as  easy  access,  equally  conve- 
nient for  vessels  taking  the  Balabac  Straits, 
coming  from  thence  and  Macassar. 

Stone  may  be  had  in  abundance  in  any 
i  part   of  the   bay ;  excellent  stone-cutters 
j  from  Hong  Kong  in  any  numbers  might  bo 
I  procured,  and  Coolies  in  thousands  would 
I  be  found   to   accompany  them.     A  week's 
I  run  thcncf*,   in  the  north-east  monsoon, 
would  land  a  wing  of  a  Madras  regiment  on 
the  ground,  and  a  few  junks  would  convey 
all  the  living  and  dead  matorial  necessary 
to  place  thom  in  comfort  and  aeourity  in  a 
very  short  time.     The  climate  is  good,  the 
land  is  rich,  and  water  abundant;  the  count- 
less acres  would  soon  attract  the  industry 
of  the  Chinese,  when  once  assured  of  pro- 
teetion  to  their  lives,  and  undisturbed  pos- 
sesion of  their  property. 

The  admiral,  accompanied  by  the  Bor- 
neo Commissioners,  went  over  on  board  the 
Vixen  Steamer,  to  the  island  Balambaigao, 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  2  let,  and  the  abipe 
of  the  sqaadreB  followed  in  the  ooarae  of 
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the  night,  taking  up  their  anchorage  oat- 
side  the  shoals  of  tne  southern,  whilst  the 
oommander-in-chief  and  his  party  went  to 
the  northern  harbor^,  where  the  Pluto  had 
preceded  them,  and  at  day-dawn  on  the 
22nd,  they  landed  to  explore  the  neighbor- 
ing jungle,  for  the  site  of  the  settlement 
'which  had  been  formed  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  1773,  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  by  the  Sooloo  people,  but 
which  had  been  occupied  a  second  time  in 
1803)  and  evacuated  ultimately  as  a  useless 
and  unprofitable  settlement.  The  British 
government  have  always  maintained  their 
clear  right  to  this  island,  ceded  to  them  by 
the  King  of  Sooloo,  on  his  being  liberated 
from  prison  at  Manilla,  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  Sir  William  Draper  ;  and  Balam- 
bargan  is  indisputably  a  British  Island,  and 
part  of  the  empire. 

The  position  which  the  town  had  occu- 
pied was  clearly  traced  by  the  rubbish, 
and  brick^  and  mortar,  scattered  over  a  con- 
siderable surface,  and  the  numerous  broken 
scraps  of  crockery  and  glass  gave  sufficient 
evidence  that  here  had  been  placed  the 
houses,  buildings,  and  defence^  erected  by 
the  settlers,  but  all  are  now  silent  and  for- 
lorn. In  this  dry  season  the  soil  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  sand,  and  the  bush  of 
a  very  scanty  growth ;  nor  could  any  indi- 
cations of  water  be  discovered.  A  long 
walk  on  the  beach,. in  the  direction  of  the 
southern  harbor,  led  to  no  farther  discovery 
than  that  some  ridges  of  clay  crossed  the 
island,  terminating  at  the  shore  in  mode- 
rate altitude,  and  covered  with  trees  of 
considerably  larger  dimensions  than  those 
near  the  site  of  the  town.  A  complete 
detour  of  the  harbor  was  made  by  the  Plu- 
to, from  the  paddle-boxes  of  which,  the 
surrounding  country  being  almost  level  with 
the  sea,  could  be  clearly  distinguished  as  of 
the  same  sandy  nature,  but  which,  in  all 
probability,  is  in  the  rainy  season,  a  lagoon 
entirely  covered  with  water.  It  had  a  poor 
and  uninviting  appearance.  Several  large 
baboons  came  to  the  beach,  and,  taking  up 
their  seat  on  some  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree, 
gazed  with  great  tranquillity  at  the  Pliito 
as  she  passed  along.  Many  tracks  of  the 
wild  hog  were  seen  on  the  beach,  bus  on 
the  whole,  Balambargan  is  the  last  island  I 
should  select  as  my  ^^Barataria." 

A  short  visit  was  made  to  the  adjacent 
island  of  Bangney,  and  a  boat  went  up  a 
river  on  the  south-west  quarter,  running  for 
several  miles  through  low^  flat,  mangrove 
jungle,  but  descending  in  clear  cascades 


from  the  hilly  part  of  the  island,  which 
ranges  entirely  along  the  north-western  di- 
vision, and  terminates  at  the  north  point 
in  a  very  remarkable  and  beautiful  conical 
peak,  2000  feet  high,  covered  to  the  apex 
with  evergreen  wood.  The  south-eastern 
division  is  flat,  and  probably  of  the  same 
mangrove  jungle  through  which  the  boat 
ascended  the  river,  after  having  with  diffi- 
culty got  over  a  flat  bar  at  its  entrance. 
On  this  expedition  not  a  living  animal  was 
seen,  not  even  a  bird,  but  the  elevated  part 
of  Bangney  presented  a  far  more  inviting 
aspect  than  anything  to  be  seen  in  Balam- 
bargan. True,  there  is  no  harbor,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  river  alluded  to, 
it  is  said  to  want  water.  The  piratical  pra- 
hus  sometimes  rendezvous  here,  in  readi- 
ness to  pounce  on  any  unwary  vessel  pass- 
ing through  the  Balabic  Straits. 

Let  me  express  a  hope  that  the  Britifdi 
government  will  speedily  alter  the  face  of 
afiairs  in  these  seas,  by  supporting  Mr. 
Brooke  on  the  Sarawak,  and,  without  loss 
of  time,  planting  a  similar  colony  on.  the 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Malloodoo. 

LiTHOORAPiiY — like  many  other  important  disco- 
veries, owed  its  birth  to  mere  chance.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  jHve  a  brief  account  of  the  cireumstances 
under  whicn  Alois  Senefelder  turned  his  attention  to 
the  discovery  of  a  ready  means  of  {jrinting  what,  as 
a  writer  and  aspirant  to  histrionic  fame,  he  pro- 
duced. "  I  had  just  succeeded,*  observes  Senefeider, 
**  in  polishing  a  stone  plate,  which  I  intended  to  co- 
ver with  etching  ground,  in  order  to  continue  my  ex- 
ertions in  writing  backwards,  when  my  mother,  en- 
tering the  room,  required  me  to  write  a  washing-bill. 
It  so  happened  there  was  not  a  morsel  of  writing  pa- 
per or  ink  at  hand,  nor  had  we  any  one  to  eenof  lor 
these  materials ;  I  therefore  resolved  to  write  with 
my  ink,  prepared  with  wax,  soap,  and  lampblack, 
upon  the  stone  I  had  just  polished,  as  the  matter 
would  admit  of  no  delay.  Some  time  after,  requir- 
ing the  stone  lor  use,  and  the  writing  being  as  1 
had  left  it,  it  occurred  to  me  whether  I  could  not  bite 
in  the  stone  with  acid.'*  This  Sencfelder  succeeded 
in  doing,  and  thus  the  art  was  discove.  ed. 

LooiB  PmLTppR  AND  Danton. — A  singular  anec- 
dote is  told  of  the  Duke  de  Chaitres,  now  the  King 
of  the  French,  which  can  hardly  hare  been  publish- 
ed without  the  warranty  of  that  high  personage. 
Some  business  having  brought  him  irom  Dumou- 
riez's  army  to  Paris,  soon  after  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, Danton  sent  for  him,  and  informed  him  that 
he  had  heard  that  he  ventured,  in  conversation,  to 
speak  loo  freely  on  that  subject.  He  told  him  he 
was  too  young  to  judge  of  such  matters,  and  added, 
"For  the  future  be  silent.  Return  to  the  army ;  do 
your  duty ;  but  do  not  unnecessarily  expose  year 
life.  You  have  many  years  before  yon.  France  is 
not  suited  for  a  Republic ;  it  has  the  habits,  the 
wants,  aod  the  wealnesseft  of  a  monarchy.  After 
our  storms  it  will  be  brought  back  to  that,  by  its 
vices  or  iu  necessities.  You  will  be  King  1  Adieo, 
young  man.    Remember  the  prediction  of  Danton.'' 
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It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since,*  on  a 
dull  rainy  morning,  and  in  a  mood  still 
duller  and  gloomier  than  the  weather,  1 
found  myself  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Constance.  White  vapors  were  rolling 
over  the  heads  of  the  enormous  masses  of 
rook  that  rose  like  mighty  walls  round  the 
horizon;  the  waters  of  the  lake,  lashed 
into  fury  by  the  gusts  of  wind,  rushed 
along  at  their  feet  towards  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  where  they  seemed  to  mingle 
with  clouds  as  black  as  midnight,  against 
which  the  clear  green  color  of  the  waves  in 
the  foreground,  with  their  crests  of  snowy 
foam,  looked  indescribably  beautiful. 
I  The  whole  aspect  of  nature  was  strange 
and  new,  and  affected  me  with  a  power  I 
had  never  before  felt  from  external  things : 
but  I  had  scarcely  time  to  wonder  at  the 
change,  which  with  magic  suddenness  seemed 
to  operate  upon  my  mind,  when  my  carriage 
rolled  over  the  Inidge  that  connects  the 
Island  of  Lindau  wil£  the  main  land,  and 
the  walls  of  the  city  soon  hid  the  whole 
landscape  f^m  my  sight. 

The  castle  and  the  wall  called  the  Heiden 
Mauer,  whose  strength  and  thickness  bid  de- 
fianoe  to  time,  carried  me  back  in  thought  to 
4hose  distant  ases  when  the  heavy  tramp  of 
the  iron  men  of  Rome  first  broke  the  still- 
fiess  of  the  woods  in  which  the  yet  unnamed 
lake  lay  buried.  But  it  was  not  solitude, 
nor  the  gloom  of  boundless  forests,  nor  the 
bellowing  of  the  auer-ox  and  other  mighty 
brutes  by  which  they  were  tenanted,  nor 
the  cries^  scarcely  less  terrible,  of  their 
human  inhabitants,  nor  rocks  nor  glaciers, 
nor  the  ice  and  snow  of  a  climate  that  ap- 
peared so  severe  when  compared  with  that 
iif  their  own  glowing  land,  that  could  turn 
back  the  legions  from  a  settled  purpose. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Drusus,  they  found 
tiicir  victorious  way  along  the  Rhine,  leav- 
ing one  fortress  aft«r  another  io  mark  their 
course,  and  on  the  spot  which  is  now  Con- 

•  The  hipM  of  fifty,  we  might  almott  say  of  five 
kttDdnd  yw*!  has  nnde  so  little  change  in  the 
node  of  fife  in  these  paatoial  cautona,  that  we  ap* 
Mhend  the  4ate  of  these  lecoiUctions  will  detiact 
little,  if  anythaog,  Drorn  whattrei  inteiest  nay  be- 
loaff  to  then. 


stance,  laid  the  foundations  of  their  Vale- 
ria ;  there  they  built  a  number  of  galleys, 
with  which  to  traverse  these  unknown  wa-* 
ters,  and  soon  the  dark  and  silent  woods 
that  closed  it  in  were  echoing  to  the  shouts 
of  the  first  civilized  men  whose  vessels  had 
rippled  its  surface  since  its  creation. 

Tiberius  landed  on  the  island  now  called 
Lindau,  built  a  fortress,  and  prepared  here 
his  warlike  expeditions  against  the  natives 
of  RhoBtia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake, 
who  had  often  rushed  down  from  their 
mountains  upon  the  fertile  and  cultivated 
lands  of  their  Italian  neighbors.  He  con- 
quered them  after  six  yearjs'  struggle,  and 
thence  he  opened  a  way  through  the  forest 
into  the  heart  of  Suabia,  where  he  esta- 
blished his  extreme  outpost  to  watch  the 
fierce  Allemanni.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  seventh  century,  that  a  few  families 
began  to  settle  on  the  shores  of  the  lak^ 
with  a  view  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  culti- 
vating the  yet  virgin  soil. — The  people  of 
Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  and  the  other  pasto- 
ral cantons  that  constitute  the  very  heart  amd 
core  of  Switzerland,  sprang  originally  from 
a  shoot  thrown  out  by  the  grand  old  Scandi- 
navian tree.  In  a  parchment  preserved  at 
Ober  Hasle,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  there 
is  a  record  of  this  remarkable  immigration. 
A  body  of  six  thousand  warlike  men  had 
been  thrown  off  at  a  swarm,  when  there  was 
a  great  famine,  from  an  ancient  kingdom 
far  to  the  north,  in  the  land  of  the  Swedes. 
They  divided  themselves  into  three  troops, 
each  of  which  made  a  league  among  them- 
selves to  hold  together  on  the  land  or  on 
the  sea,  in  good  fortune  or  bad  fortune,  in 
joy  or  sorrow,  in  all  things  great  or  small 
which  God  should  send  them.  One  of  those, 
under  the  guidance  (xf  one  Sehwitzerusy  af- 
ter many  adventures,  reached  the  upper 
Rhine,  *^  and  at  length  came  to  a  country 
with  hiffh  rocks  and  mountains  full  of  val- 
leys and  lakes,  which  pleased  them,  for  h 
was  like  the  old  country  from  which  they 
had  come." 

Here  they  settled,  calling  the  oountiy 
Sohwita,  from  their  leader  Sdiwitwrua,  and 
felled  the  forest,  and  bnih  huts,  and  kept 
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iloi^B,  and  tilled  the  grovnd,  moA  maitk' 
toined  themselyes  honorably  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  and  kept  faithftillj  to  one 
another;  and  their  ohildren  leanied  handi* 
erafts,  and  grew  up  to  be  men  ^^  great  and 
strong  like  giants."  Oar  old  friend  Wil- 
liam Tell  and  his  oompeers  came  then,  it 
appears,  of  a  good  family. 

The  weather  cleared  np  in  the  afternoon,  on 
the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Lindan,  and  I  cross- 
ed the  bridge  to  the  Bararian  shore,  which 
looked  very  attractive  with  its  fmitfhl  hills 
and  gardens  and  vineyards.     My  guide  led 
me  to  the  country-seat  of  a  Lindauer  patri- 
etan,  whence,  through  a  telesoope,  I  saw 
plainly,  across  the  lake,  the  towers  of  the 
ancient  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  and  several  pretty 
little  towns  set,  like  gems  in  the  opposite 
shore.    The  clouds  were  now  floating  in  a 
higher  region  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hid 
none  but  the  loftiest  peaks ;  and  at  last  the 
sun  broke  through  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
beholding  the  mountains  of  Appensell,  the 
chief  object  of  my  pilgrimage.     A  tremen* 
dons  storm  appeared  however  to  be  raging 
In  that  elevated  district.    Sometimes  high 
ragged  peaks  would  seem  to  thrust  them- 
selves suddenly  out  from  amidst  the  clouds, 
and  the  thick  veil  would  sweep  off  and 
show   them  covered   with    glittering   ice 
and  snow ;  and  then,  again,  it  would  dose, 
leavlhff  the  imagination  perhaps  more  ex- 
cited by  these  stolen  glimpses  than  if  the 


oastles  in  endless  variety ;  and  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  the  bolder  forms  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  distant  snowy  peaks  pro- 
claimed the  wonderful  land  of  the  Swiss, 
to  which  I  was  bound. 

I  arrived  at  Morsburg  in  due  time,  but 
not  a  man  could  be  found  who  would  put 
me  across  the  lake,  as  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible,  they  said,  to  reach  Constance  in 
safety  with  this  wind,  so  that  I  was  fain  to 
amuse  myself  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
with  looking  at  the  Bishopti  oabinet  of 
shells ;  the  Bishop  of  Constance  1  mean, 
who  has  his  residence  here.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  high  rocky  shore  which  falls  pred- 
pitously  to  the  lake, — ^here  many  hundred 
feet  deep, — ^which,  whOe  I  was  engaged 
with  the  shells,  was  dashing  furiously 
against  the  precipice,  and  tossing  its  white 
foam  many  fathoms  high,  while  the  bosom 
of  the  water  was  of  a  deep  blue  black. 

From  what  you  know  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which,  at  that  time  of  my  life,  I  re- 
garded the  form  of  government  and  the 
character  of  the  free  pastoral  people  of 
Switierland,  you  will  easily  believe  1  did 
not  pass  without  emotion  the  simple  wooden 
bar  that  marked  the  frontier  of  the  Canton 
of  Appeniell.  Hitherto myroad  had  lain, 
as  I  have  said,  through  corn-fields,  orchards, 
and  vineyards ;  now  there  was  a  striking 
change  in  the  character  of  the  landscape. 
There  was  no  longer  the  same  variety  of 


whole  of  these  mighty  masses  had  been  tint,  but  hill  rose  behind  hill,  in  ever  bolder 
visible.  outline,  but  clothed  in  a  uniform  green 

Aftef  a  long  battle  between  sun  and 
storm,  the  sun  at  length  obtained  the  mas- 
tery, and,  pouring  out  a  flood  of  light,  took 
possession  of  the  whole  vast  landscape, 
turning,  as  he  set,  the  surface  of  the  lake 
into  a  sea  of  crimson  fire.  Never  had  I 
seen  so  magnificent  a  spectacle. 

I  left  Lindau  on  the  following  morning 
but  the  storm  and  wind  from  the  west  was 
still  raging  with  such  violence  over  the  lake, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  go  by  water  to  Con- 
stance, as  I  had  intend^.    The  beauty  of  at  Herisau,  the  largest  and  handsomest  vil- 


the  shore,  however,  along  which  the  road 
lay,  made  mo  ample  amends  for  this  change 
in  my  plan.  I  was  going  along  the  German 
side  to  Morsbure,  now  1  believe  in  Baden, 
from  which  I  comd  easily  cross  over  to  Con- 
stance. The  road  ran  sometimes  dose 
along  the  margin,  sometimes  a  little  further 
off,  but  through  corn  fields,  meadows,  gen- 
tle hills  clothed  with  vines,  avenues  of 
fruit  trees,  round  whose  trunks  the  ivy 
twined  its  picturesque  garlands;  groves  of 
fir,  pretty  villages,  ana  little  towns  and 


lor,  varied  occasionally  by  the  dark  hues  of 
the  fir  thickets.  Single  houses  built  of 
wood,  but  frith  the  utmost  care  and  neat- 
ness, lay  scattered  about  upon  the  hills,  and 
could  be  reached  by  pretty  winding  paths ; 
they  had  an  air  of  tranquil  eomfort  as  they 
lay  there  in  that  still  evening,  with  the 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  yet  lingering  upon 
them,  that  corresponded  well  with  my  anti- 
cipations, and  my  satisfaction  was  increased 
when,  on  my  arrival  in  the  evening  twilight 


lage  in  the  Canton,  I  learned  that  in  a  few 
days,  would  take  place  the  general  assem- 
bly of  one  of  these  little  states,  with  which, 
as  you  are  aware,  resides  the  sovoreign 
power  of  the  country* 

The  Canton  of  Appensell,  though  re- 
garded as  one  in  the  confederaoy,  does,  in 
fact^  consist  in  two  separate  and  indepen- 
dent republics,  called  tho  Outer  and  Inner 
Rhodes;  this  word  rhode  being,  it  is  said, 
a  corruption  of  the  old  Grerman  roittj  mean- 
ing troop  or  tribe.    The  manner  in  whieh 
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this  topograpbioal  and  politioal  separation 
was  effected  is,  I  believe,  unique  in  history, 
and  therefore  deserves  mention.  In  the 
year  1522,  Walter  Glarer,  a  parish  priest 
of  Appenzell,  had  begun  to  preach  openly 
the  doctrines  of  Zuinglius,  the  Swiss  re- 
former, and  had  found  many  xealous  sup- 
porters ;  from  others,  however,  he  met  with 
a  no  less  decided  opposition,  and  soon,  in 
every  little  village  in  this  hitherto  peaceful 
land,  were  kindled  the  flames  of  the  great 
spiritual  conflagration  of  the  sixteeniih  cen- 
tury. Instead,  however,  of  cutting  each 
other's  throats  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
love  and  mercy,  as  other  more  civilized  na- 
tions did,  these  rude  shepherds  bethought 
them  of  another  expedient.  As  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  their  differences  of  opi- 
nion could  not  foe  reconciled,  and  that  no- 
thing remained  now  but  civil  war,  they  said, 
^^  let  us  divide  the  land,"  and  the  proposal 
was  at  once  received.  The  Catholic  com- 
munes or  parishes,  chose  the  Cantons  of 
Lucerne,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  for 
arbitrators  ;  the  Reformers,  Znrioh,  Glarus, 
and  Sdiaffhausen.  Deputies  from  these  six 
cantons  were  sent  to  Appenaell,  and  within 
a  month  after,  the  Catholics  had  taken 
peaceable  possession  of  the  interior  districts 
called  Inner  Rhodes,  their  reforming  bre- 
thren of  those  which  lay  nearer  to  the  fron- 
tier, and  each  little  republic  had  held  its 
general  assembly,  in  which  the  people  not 
only  gave  their  consent  to  the  arrangement, 
but  had  even  the  forethought  to  introduce 
a  clause,  stating  that  the  agreement  should 
not  necessarily  be  binding  for  ever  on  their 
posterity,  but  should  continue  only  as  long 
as  it  should  be  desired  by  both  parties 

The  calm  rationality  and  wisdom  of  this 
proceeding,  at  a  time  when  men's  minds  all 
over  Europe  were  a  prey  to  the  transports 
of  fanaticism,  gives  these  little  states,  in 
my  opinion,  a  daim  to  attention  and  res- 
pect not  to  me  measured  by  their  geogra- 
phical extent.  It  may  afford  also  a  fact  in 
reply  to  the  often  repeated  assertion  that  a 
pure  democracy  is  uniformly  swayed  by 
passion  rather  than  by  reason.  It  was  in 
that  same  century  when  the  shepherds  of 
Switzerland  gavo  this  example  of  reason  and 
moderation  that  the  English  nation  had  been 
blown  repeatedly  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 
by  the  gusts  of  passion  in  the  mind  of  a 
brutal  despot. 

Rejoicing  at  the  eood  fortune  whioh  had 
led  me  to  Appenzell  at  the  period  of  the 
general  assemnly  of  the  people,  the  Latuk^ 


gemrinty  as  it  is  called,  I  leftHerisaui  on  a 
fine  spring  morning  to  take  my  way  to  the 
^pointed  place  of  meeting,  the  little  town 
of  Appenaell,  in  Inner  ftbodes.  Light 
clouds  covered  the  sky,  but  a  soft  warm  air 
was  blowing,  under  whose  influence  all  na- 
ture seemed  bursting  into  bud  and  blossom. 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  hill  and  valley, 
and  even  mountain,  were  covered  with  a 
robe  of  liveliest  green,  and,  from  the  pecu- 
liar oonformation  of  the  country,  every  step 
presented  the  landscape  in  a  new  point  of 
view.  The  hills,  sometimes  flowing  into 
each  other,  sometimes  suddenly  parting, 
created  an  incessant  change  of  outline, 
mass,  and  surface,  which  kept  the  attention 
constantly  occupied.  To  the  south  rose  na- 
ked rocks  of  a  greyish  black  color,  contrast- 
ing forcibly  with  the  snowy  horns  of  the 
Santis.  To  the  east,  through  breaks  in  the 
mountains,  occasional  enchanting  peeps 
could  be  obtained,  across  the  bright  mirror 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  distant  fer- 
tile fields  of  Suabia,  floating  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  tender  blue,  and  on  all  sides  the 
view  was  framed  in  by  the  sharp  bold  out* 
line  of  mountains  of  every  variety  of  shape. 

The  road  along  which  I  was  journeying 
could  only  be  traversed  by  passengers  on 
foot  or  on  hors^ack,  but  showed  on 
either  side  manifold  traces  of  the  cleanli- 
ness, order,  industry,  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.  From  time  to  time,  when  I  was 
stopping  to  admire  a  pretty  wooden  house, 
or  a  bright  crystal  spring  that  came  dancine 
across  a  green  slope,  groups  of  men  would 
pass  with  hasty  steps,  some  of  whom  wore 
a  most  singular  costume,  the  color  of  the 
right  half  of  every  garment  being  white, 
and  of  the  left  black.  The  composed  de- 
meanor of  those  men  seemed,  however,  to 
indicate  that  this  strange  attire  was  no 
masquerade  habit,  but  had  som^  peculiar 
significance,  and  on  making  enquiry,  I 
learned  that  they  were  official  personages 
belonging  to  Outer  Rhodes,  who  were  going 
to  Appenzell  to  be  present  at  the  Inner 
Rhodes  parliament  These  are  the  state 
colors,  the  Appenzell  arms  being  a  black 
bear  in  a  white  field. 

All  at  once  the  road,  or  rather  path, 
made  a  steep  descent  into  a  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  flowed  the  dear  rapid 
stream  of  the  Urnasch,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  on  the  Toggenburgh,  and  rudi* 
ing  along  between  very  high  banks,  pours 
itself  into  the  Sitter.  Like  most  mountain 
streams,  it  sometimes  swells  to  a  torrent, 
and  is  continually  wearing  itself  a  deeper 
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and  det^r  bed,  wbich  in  this  jari  was 
overhung,  when  I  saw  it,  with  broken  masses 
of  sand -stone,  fringed  with  dark  pines  ; 
and  I  could  not  help  linger'iDg  for  some  time 
on  the  bridge  thrown  across  the  narrow 
valleys  to  gase  upon  its  picturesque  beaut j. 

On  reachins^  the  right  bank,  I  came  in 
sight  of  the  village  of  Hundwjl,  and,  from 
(he  small  number  of  whose  houses,  one 
oould  little  imagine  to  be  the  largest  parish 
of  Outer  Rhodes ;  but  throughout  the  Swiss 
cantons,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  vil- 
lages are  all  small,  from  its  being  the  cus- 
tom for  families  of  this  pastoral  people  to 
live  on  their  own  property;  and  to  have 
their  house  in  tbe  midst  of  their  land,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  parish  are 
sometimes  found  scattered  all  over  a  circle 
of  from  ten^  to  twenty  miles. 

After  passing  Hundwyl,  the  way  led 
along  the  side  of  mountans  covered  with 
forests,  thickets,  and  meadows,  and  very 
Boon,  widiout  being  acquainted  with  the 
precise  limit  between  ,  Outer  and  Inner 
Rhodes,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  perceive  that 
I  had  passed  it.  The  country,  the  people, 
and  their  oeeupations  remained  the  same, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  the  differ- 
ence between  Protestant  and  Catholic  Ap- 
penzell.  The  fields  of  the  latter  were  not 
so  neat,  the  crops  were  less  abundant,  the 
meadows  no  longer  showed  that  fresh  deli- 
cious green  which  enchanted  me  in  the 
Outer  Rhodes;  the  houses  were  smaller, 
poorer,  and  I  missed  everywhere  those  evi- 
dences of  industry,  order,  and  prosperity  so 
beautifully  conspicuous  in  the  little  twin 
republic,  and  I  should  sometimes  almost 
have  felt  the  way  tedious  but  for  the  views 
which  were  continually  opening  to  the  east, 
where  the  mountains  were  sprinkled  over 
with  an  incredible  number  of  habitations, 
giving  to  the  landscape  a  quite  peculiar 
character. 

As  I  came  nearer  to  the  capital  of  Inner 
Rhodes,  I  met  a  great  number  of  the  peo* 
pie  going  to  the  general  assenlbly,  and  on 
all  sides  I  could  distinguish  them  coming 
down  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  towards 
the  same  point ;  here  a  man  alone, — there 
a  father  with  his  sons ;  from  another  point 
a  whole  troop  of  old  and  young,  all  hasten- 
ing to  Appensell  Every  one  carried  a 
sword,  for,  curiously  enough,  it  is  the  law 
that  the  men  shall  come  armed.  Some 
carried  the  weapon  in  the  right  hand,  grasp- 
ing it  by  the  middle  like  a  stick,  and  not 
one  made  a  single  step  to  move  out  of  the 
way  of  my  horse,  so  that  1  had  often  to 


stop  and  wait  till  I  coold  fifid  room  enouj^h 
to  ride  by.  I  notioed  this  as  a  little  trait, 
marking  the  diffarence  of  character  between 
these  mountaineers,  and  any  country  people 
I  had  ever  seen,  who  were  always  ready  to 
take  off  their  hats  and  stand  respectfully 
aside  to  make  room  for  a  carriage  or  a  gen- 
tleman on  horseback.  In  the  entire  de- 
portment and  bearing  of  these  Appenzellers, 
in  their  firm  step  and  free  erect  carriage, 
there  was  an  expression  of  manly  self-reli- 
ance.— The  road  as  I  approached  the  scene 
of  action,  was  of  course  more  and  more 
thronged,  and  as  I  gazed  with  interest  at 
the  groups  of  athletic  figures  which  sur- 
rounded me,  I  seemed  to  see  revived  their 
valiant  forefathers,  when  they  rose  up  and 
burst  the  chains  that  had  been  laid  on  them, 
and  drove  the  oppressor  from  their  land. 

The  open  village  of  Appenzell  was  swarm- 
ing with  people,  and  everywhere  was  a 
movement,  a  thronging  busy  life,  a  hum 
like  that  of  a  great  fair ;  and  one  of  the  , 
busiest  parts  of  the  whole  scene  was  in  the 
street  opposite  to  the  inn  where  I  was  to 
stop. 

Old  and  youuff,  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  were  m1  evidently  in  their  Sun- 
day clothes;  but  the  costume  of  the  men 
was  so  pecuUar,,a8  to  deserve  a  more  exact 
description.  They  wore  a  short  jacket  and 
waistcoat,  and  trowsers  reaching  to  the 
ankle,  but  so  short  above,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  linen  hung  out,  and  indeed  had 
it  not  been  for  their  broad  braces,  there 
would  have  been  imminent  danger  of  their 
appearing  as  true  sans  culottes.  Some  people, 
1  am  told,  consider  this  practice  of  allow- 
ing the  shirt  to  hang  out  as  a  mere  piece  of 
dandyism,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  men  so  old 
and  steady,  that  this  can  hardly  be  the  case. 
— When  1  entered  the  public  room  of  the 
inn,  and  saw,  sitting  with  their  backs  ta 
me,  a  whole  row  of  figures,  apparently  in 
so  strange  a  dishabille,  I  could  hardly  pre- 
serve my  gravity.  The  room  was  full 
of  women  and  girls,  but  of  course  no  one 
but  myself  appeared  to  regard  it  as  either 
peculiar  or  comic ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  to 
my  surprise  and  mortification,  I  found  that 
the  indecorum,  or,  at  all  events  the  absur- 
dity, was  thought  to  be  on  my  side.  I  had 
often  noticed  as  1  rode  along  that  a  head 
had  been  popped  out  of  a  window  to  look 
at  me,  and  that  immediately  there  had  fol- 
lowed a  burst  of  laughter.  Here,  as  I  sat 
in  the  apartment  of  the  inn,  I  perceived 
several  of  the  women  and  girls  glancing  at 
me  and  tittering,  so  that  at  last  I  was 
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piqued  to  enquire  the  cause  of  their  mirtbi 
to  whioh  one  of  the  damsels  replied  with 
great  naiVet^,  that  it  was  *^  because  I  look- 
ed 80  funny." 

Fashion  in  Appensell,  it  seems,  com- 
manded, that,  instead  of  wearbg  one's  in- 
dispensables  tightly-buttoned  above  the  hips 
one  should  present  one^s  self  in  a  state  that 
will  really  not  bear  to  be  too  faithfully  de- 
scribed. 

This  costume  is  perhaps  the  more  striking 
from  the  bright  showy  color  displayed  in 
its  various  parts.  The  waistcoat  is  gene- 
rally scarlet,  and  decorated  with  many 
white  metal  buttons ;  the  jacket  of  some 
other  color,  both  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  snow-white  sbirt  and  yellow  trousers. 
Many  of  the  gentlemen  wore  no  jacket  j  and 
had  their  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  above  their 
elbows,  displaying  to  much  advantage  thei/ 
fine  development  of  muscle.  Some  of  their 
stalwart  arms  huns  down,  looking  like 
sledge  hammers,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
those  who  were  possessed  of  such  advan- 
tages, had  the  same  self-complacent  con- 
sciousness of  them,  as  our  young  men  some- 
times have  of  cravats  and  mustachios  ;  and 
their  manner  of  presenting  themselves  to 
the  ladies,  showed  the  same  easy  confidence 
of  pleasing,  that  I  have  seen  in  gilded  sa- 
loons, on  the  basis  of  stars  and  orders. 

The  fine  snow-white  shirt  was  evidently  an 
article  in  which  they  took  great  pride  ;  it 
was  only  worn,  I  was  tola,  on  high  days 
and  holidays,  the  ordinary  one  being  made 
of  checked  linen  ;  and  the  fine  yellow  tint 
of  the  trousers  is  often  enhanced  by  being 
rubbed  over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Stock- 
ings are  seldom  worn  in  summer,  and  even 
shoes  are  by  no  means  **  de  rigutur,^^ 

The  women  wore  red  petticoats  and  little 
closely  fitting  bodied  of  dark  blue  or  red, 
and  puffed  out  sleeves  tied  with  ribbon 
bows.  The  majority  of  the  people  were 
fair,  but  there  were  some,  whose  halt  and 
oomplexion,  as  well  as  their  daik  sparkling 
eyes  spoke  of  a  southern  oririn,  and  the 
whole  expression  of  face  and  ngare  was  of 
quickness,  activity,  and  intelligence. 


Pboossw  or  Milton's  BLiiVDans. — ^It  is  now,  I 
think,  aboat  ten  years  [16541  since  I  perceived  my 
vision  to  grow  weak  and  dalf :  and  at  the  same  time 
I  was  troubled  with  pain  in  my  kidneys  and  bowels, 
accompanied  with  flalalency.  In  the  morning,  if  I 
bnan  to  read,  as  was  ay  costom,  my  eyes  instantly 
aeaed  intensely,  bat  were  refiedied  after  a  little  cor- 


poreal ''exerelM.  The  candle  whieb  I  looked  at 
seemed  as  if  it  were  enciided  by  a  rainbow.  Not 
long  after,  the  sight  in  the  left  part  of  the  left  eye 
(which  I  lost  some  years  before  the  other)  became 
quite  obscored,  and  prevented  me  from  discovering 
any  object  on  that  side.  The  sight  in  my  other  eye 
has  now  been  gradually  and  sensibly  vanishing 
away  for  about  three  years.  Some  months  before  S 
had  entirely  perished,  though  I  stood  motionless^ 
everything  which  I  looked  at  seemed  in  motion,  to 
and  fro.  A  stiff  cloudy  vapor  seemed  to  have  set- 
tled on  my  ibrehead  and  temples,  which  usnally  oo» 
casions  a  sort  of  somnolent  pressme  upon  my  eycL 
and  particularly  from  dinner  till  evening.  So  that  1 
often  recollect  what  is  said  of  the  poei  Phineas,  In 
the  Argonaatics :« 

"A  stupor  deep  his  cloudy  temples  bound, 
And  when  he  waked  beseemed  as  whirling  round, 
Or  in  a  feeble  trance  he  ^leechless  lay.*' 

I  ought  not  to  omit  that,  while  I  had  any  sight  left, 
as  soon  as  I  lay  down  on  my  bed,  and  turned  on 
either  side,  a  flood  of  light  used  to  gosh  fhim  my 
dosed  eyelids.  Then  as  my  sight  became  daily 
more  impaired,  the  colors  became  more  faint,  and 
were  emitted  with  a  certain  crackling  sound ;  but  at 
present,  every  species  of  illumination  being,  as  it 
were,  extinguished,  there  is  diSbsed  anmnd  me  no- 
thing but  darkness^  or  darkness  aciinglcd  and  streaked 
with  an  ashy  brown.  Yet  the  daruaess  in  which  I 
am  perpetually  immersed  seems  always,  by  nigbt 
and  by  day.  to  approach  nearer  to  a  white  than  a 
black ;  and  when  the  eye  is  rolling  in  its  socket,  it 
admits  a  little  particle  of  light,  as  ihrouffh  a  chink. 
And  though  your  physicians  mav  kindle  a  small 
ray  of  hope,  yet  t  maKe  up  my  mmd  to  the  malady 
as  quite  incurable:  and  l  often  reflect  that,  as  the 
wise  man  admonishes,  days  of  darkness  are  destined 
to  each  of  us.  The  darkness  which  I  experience, 
less  oppressive  than  that  of  the  tomb,  is,  owing  to  the 
singular  goodness  of  the  Deity,  passed  amid  the  pur- 
suits of  litfcratnre  and  the  dieering  salutatioDs  oT 
friendship.  But  if,  as  it  is  written,  man  aliaU  net 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceed- 
eth  from  the  mouth  of  God,  why  may  not  any  one 
acquiesce  in  the  privation  of  his  sight,  when  God 
has  so  amply  furnished  his  mind  and  his  consclenee 
with  eyes  1—ilfi^tofi's  ProH  Warkt. 

Australia.-^ Australia  has  an  importance  in  tbe 
eyes  of  England,  superior  perhaps  to  all  her  odier 
colonies.  The  climate  is  obviously  more  fitted  tbt 
the  JSnglish  frame,  than  that  of  Canada  or  the  West 
Indies.  The  English  settler  alone  is  master  of  the 
mighty  continent  of  New  Holland,  for  the  natives 
are  few,  samge,  and  rapidly  diminishing.  Tlie 
Englishman  may^  range  over  a  teiritoty  of  9,000 
miles  long,  bpl,iOO  broad,  without  meeting  the  snb- 
ject  of  any  otner  sovereign,  or  hearing  any  other  lan- 
guage than  his  own.  The  air  is  temperate,  though 
so  near  the  equator,  and  the  soil,  though  often  unfer- 
tiley  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  rearingof  abeep  and 
cattle.  The  adjoining  islands  offer  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities for  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  eng- 
lishman ;  and  its  direcmess  of  navigation  to  India  or 
China,  across  an  ocean  that  scarcely  knows  a  storm, 
gives  it  the  promise  of  being  the  great  eastern  depAt 
of  the  world.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  about  the  siae, 
with  more  than  the  fertility  of  Ireland,  is  said  lo  re- 
semble Switzerland,  in  iiictnresque  l>eauty;  and 
New  Zealand,  a  terrilonr  of  1,500  miles  in  length, 
aod  of  every  diversity  of  smfuce,  is  already  reoSdv- 
ing  the  laws  and  the  population  of  England. — JUtek- 
wotPs  Magazine. 


— a  prayer,  Dot  for  the  saccesa  of  the 

their  ufe  rettun:  and  th^  da  not  quit  the  sbbre  until 

Ihc  basis  BiriTe. 

'TtB  a  weary,  weary  sigbt, 

The  tkv  and  the  ocean  tone. 
And  the  distaiice,  that  lolenui  lajKerf, 

Veiling  our  lored,  onr  own, 
A*  we  cry  upon  their  track, — 

Brother  and  sire,  come  home  I 
Hniband,  and  lorer,  and  son,  come  back, 

Orer  the  satge  and  tbam  t 
For  OUT  hearths  ate  dark,  and  ovrRonla  are  drear, 
Till  we  «ee  the  light  of  your  emlle*  draw  near. 


Right  cheerfully  everyperil  brare. 

From  the  seai  to  take  their  spoil. 
Well  know  they  where  we  stand, 

Wailing  their  glad  reloro ; 
And  theh-  (ruiding  light  is  the  Mar  of  love. 

Whose  beams  around  them  bum. 
Ahl  what  were  the  hearts  or  the  homes  lbc7  left, 
Of  the  downing  grace  of  that  lore  bereft  1 

Husband,  and  lover,  and  son. 

Brother  atid  aire,  come  home ! 
The  breeze  has  strengthened,  the  sun  goes  down 

Over  the  beaten  foam. 
Sorrow  and  toy  are  ours, 

Beyond  what  most  may  share; 
9orroW(  itk  every  mom's  ikcewell. 

And  joy,  beyond  compare, 
When  at  eve,  all  doabUng  and  daagier  o'er. 
The  gallani  boat*  touch  t&e  strand  onee  more. 
By  the  shores  of  another  sea 

We  shall  stand,  ere  time  be  past; 
W«  shall  watch  the  bark,  that  may  ne'er  tetuTD, 

Sweep  o'er  its  waves  at  lait. 
Father,  or  brother,  or  ion, 

Husband,  or  luver,  there^-r 
Earth's  peril  over,  its  labcv'  dooe^ 

May  be  first  those  depths  to  dare : 
To  pass  away  from  the  moilal  beach, 
Beyond  regret's  or  afibctlon's  reach. 
And  we — we  shall  cry  no  miae — 

Brotber  and  sire,  come  home  [ 
We  shall  look  with  a  hi^r  hope  and  trust. 

Over  that  dark  sea's  Gnm : 
And  onr  pining  souls  shall  say— 

*'  Oh  I   we  weary  to  depart; 
Topui  all  thought  of  the  life  away, 

Ew  whose  cares  we  have  no  bean : 
To  flee  from  darkness,  and  doubt,  and  pain. 
And  be  with  the  loved  and  the  lost  again  I  ** 


THE  AMGEL  WATCH ;  OB,  THE  SISTERS. 

BT    CHI  BLEB   tWllH. 

A  daughter  watched  at  midnighl 

Htr  dying  modier*R  bed ; 
For  five  long  iiighta  she  had  net  slept, 

And  many  lean  were  shed. 
A  vision  like  an  angel  came, 

Wfateh  none  bat  her  might  see; 
"  Sleep,  duteous  child,"  the  aneel  said, 

"And  I  will  watch  for  thee." 


upon  me  uausiurr  n  »(:■ ; 

te  angel  smiled,  and  touched  her  not, 
But  Antly  took  her  [dace ; 
id  of  1  BO  f\)ll  of  Jhmo*  love 


Like  rays  of  light,  the  angel's  hair 

Seemed  like  the  sleepePs  own. 
A  rose-like  shadow  on  tbe  cheek. 

Dissolving  into  pear!,— 
A  something  in  that  angel's  face 

Seemed  iiiter  to  the  girl. 
The  mortal  and  Immortal,  each 

Reflecting,  each  were  seen  ;— 
Tbe  earthly  and  lbs  spiritual. 

With  death's  pale  lace  between. 
Oh,  human  love,  what  strength  like  thine  1 

From  thee  those  prayers  arise. 
Which,  entering  into  Paradise, 

Draw  angels  from  tbe  skin. 
The  dawn  looked  through  the  caeunent  cold, 

A  wintry  dawn  of  gloom. 
And  sadder  showed  the  cnrtained  bed, — 

Tbe  stQl  and  sickly  room. 
"  My  daughter t— art  thou  there,  my  chiMl 

Oh,  baste  thee,  love,  come  nigh; 
That  1  may  see  once  more  thy  mce, 

And  bless  thee,  ere  1  die  I 
"If  ever  I  were  harsh  to  thee, 

Forgive  me  now,"  she  cried: 
"  Godltnows  my  bean,  I  loved  ihee  nwel 

When  most  1  seemed  to  chide. 
Now  bend  and  kiss  thy  mother's  lipe, 

Ajid  for  her  spirit  pray : " 
Tie  itngd  kissed  her,  and  her  aoni 

Paieed  tdlssflilly  away. 
A  sudden  Kart  t— what  dreaiB,  what  aeokd 

The  si  umbering  girl  alarms^ 
She  wakes—sbe  sees  her  mother  dead. 

Within  theangel's  arms. 
8be  wakes — she  springs  with  wild  embrace, 

But  nothing  there  appears, 
Except  her  mother's  sweet,  deed  n<»— 

Her  own  coOTolsive  Mui. 
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[March] 


NO  SURRENDER. 

BT  MARTIN    FARQUBAR  TUPPRR. 

Ever  constant,  ever  erne, 

Let  the  wonl  be,  No  sorrender ; 
Boldly  dare  and  greatly  do, 
This  shall  bring  us  bravely  through, 

No  surrender,  no  surrender ! 
And,  though  Fortune's  smiles  be  few, 
Hope  is  auways  springing  new, 
Still  inspiring  me  and  you 

With  a  magic — No  surrender  1 

Nail  the  colors  to  the  mast, 

Shouting  gladly.  No  surrender  t 
Troubles  near  are  all  but  past, 
Serve  them  as  you  did  the  last, 
No  surrender,  No  surrender ! 
Though  the  skies  be  overcast. 
And  upon  the  sleety  blast 
Disappointments  gather  &st, 
Beat  them  off  with  No  surrender ! 

Constant  and  courageous  still, 

Mind,  the  word  is  No  surrender ! 
Battle,  tho'  it  be  uphill. 
Stagger  not  at  seeming  ill. 

No  surrender,  No  surrender] 
Hope, — and  thus  your  hope  fulfil : 
There's  a  way  where  there's  a  will. 
And  the  way  all  cares  to  kill 
Is  to  give  them— No  surrender  t 


DAYS  THAT  ARE  NO  MORE. 

BT  TENNTSON. 

Tears,  idle  tears,  f  know  not  what  they  mean  \ 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  ihe  eves, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld, 
Sad  as  the  last,  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love,  below  the  verge ; 
So  sad,  80  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah  I  sad  and  strange,  as,  in  dark  summer  dawns. 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square ; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  afler  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regr^— 
Oh,  Denth  in  Lifb«-the  days  that  are  no  more ! 


COMMON  THINGS. 

BY  MRS.  BAWKSBAW. 

The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  thing, 

That  comes  alike  to  all. 
Lighting  the  peasant's  lowly  cot. 

The  noble's  painted  hall. 

The  moonlight  is  a  gentle  thing, 
It  through  the  window  gleams 

Upon  the  snowy  pillow,  where 
The  happy  infant  dreams. 

It  shines  upon  the  fisher's  boat. 

Out  on  tne  lonely  sea ; 
Or  where  the  little  lambkins  lie, 

Beneath  the  old  oak  tree. 

The  dew-drops,  on  the  sumlner  mom 

Sparkle  upon  the  grass ; 
The  village  children  brush  them  ofi*. 

That  through  the  meadows  pass. 

There  are  no  gems  in  monarchs'  crowns 

More  beautiful  than  ihey ; 
And  jret  we  scarcely  notice  them, 

But  tread  them  on* in  play. 

Poor  Robin,  on  the  pear-tree,  sings. 

Beside  the  cottageAloor ; 
The  heath-flower  Alls  the  air  with 

Upon  the  pathless  moov. 

There  are  as  many  lovely  things, 

As  many  pleasant  tones, 
For  those  who  sit  by  cottage  hearthr, 

As  those  who  sit  on  thrones. 


THE  WIFE'S  SONG. 

Fron   the   AthenKSB. 

Forget  not  1    Thou  didst  breathe  a  \'ow, 

That  aye  with  the  dewv  evening  star 
Thy  heart  would  seek  its  nome,  and  thou- 

Wouldst  love  and  bless  us  from  afar. 
Behold,  the  evening  star  doth  shine, — 

Thy  flower,  the  rose,  is  dewy  wet ; 
1  and  thy  children  (thine  and  mine) 

Forget  thee  not : — ^Dost  thou  forget  ? 

Forget  not,  husband  of  my  heart ! 

The  words  thou  left's  have  been  a  charm 
They  dried  our  tears  when  we  did  part, 

Tney  kept,  they  keep  us  still,  from  harm. 
"  To  love  and  soon  return  to  me," — 

Those  words  they  soothe  my  spirit  yet 
Ah !  she  who  gave  her  life  to  thee 

Forgets  thee  not>:^Dost  tAtm  forget  1 


Tbk  Gold  Mrnn  or  Rumia.— Unlil  Iho  recent 
diicorery  of  the  mineralogical  ireaBures  of  Russia, 
the  wppV,  u  sbowa  bj  Mr.  Jacobs,  wa«  belon  ibe 
annnal  1mi  bf  waste  and  wear;  and  the  Rirasfan 
minea,  Irom  ihcir  superior  pioduclivenesa,  having 
nearly  stopped  the  working  of  nil  olhera,  the  produc- 
tiott  of  gold,  lor  all  practical  purposex,  at  the  present 
momGat,  ma^  be  considered  as  little  belter  than  a 
monopoly  of  the  Russian  Ooverntnent,  One  third 
of  the  Russian  mines  belong  lo  the  Crown,  and  the 
rest  are  subject  to  heavy  duties,  which  the  Emperni 
mar  increase,  ad  liiiittm. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  this  nnqacstionable  fact 
must  force  npon  the  LrgialatDre  no  inquiry,  whe- 
ther, if  the  priociple  of  a  metallic  currency  is  lo  be 
nMintaiaed  in  its  full  integrity,  it  will  not  be  at  least 
prodent  to  relnm  to  out  ancient  double  standard 
(abandoned  in  ITlt),  rather  than  place  all  the  pro- 
perly and  credit  of  the  country,  as  now,  at  llie  mercy 
of  the  moMambiiiuua  potentate  of  En  rope  1  Silver, 
unlike  gold,  is,  to  some  extent,  a  boms  produci,  and 
lo  be  ubtained,  at  equal  cost,  in  putnv  diQerepi  parts 
of  Ihe  globe.  The  poii-er  over  British  eommerce, 
which  a  gold  currency,  and  an  enforced  limitation 
of  paper  issues,  when  gold  disappears,  gives  lo  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  ought  to  make  a  British  states- 
ma  o  tremble.  It  is  well  observed,  in  a  very  sensi- 
ble pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Endetby,  lh£U  foreigners,  when 
they  buy  English  securities  with  gold,  do  so,  like 
other  people,  in  liie  eipcculion  of  realizing  a  profit 
by  Ibe  transaction.  A  sum  of  £2,000,000,  inveeled 
in  Three  per  cent.  Consols,  al  80,  means  £2,250,- 
000  10  be  withdrawn,  when  Consols  have  risen  lo 
91).  The  EmperurofRurailhas  now  been  laughtb^ 
ciperience,  thai  the  time  lo  buy  English  securilies  is 
alter  the  draJn  of  ^Id  occasioned  by  a  bad  harvest ; 
and  the  time  to  sell,  on  the  first  reaclioo  consequent 
upon  the  return  of  bullion.  He  may,  therefore,  easi- 
ly, with  the  immense  means  at  hli  disposal,  make 
enormous  prafitsal  oarExpense,  by  Ihe  simplealpiM- 
lible  process :  and  If  disposed  aAcrasrds  lo  risk 
sonie  portion  oflhese  profits,  for  the  sake  of  holding 
ihe  power  of  crippling  our  resources,  whenweioighl 
oUterwise  thwart  bis  designs,  hehasonl^lo  instruct 
an  agent  to  keep  a  "  deposit "  account  with  the  bank- 
ing deparlroent,  and  to  hold  a  large  wm  in  Bank  of 
England  notes,  and  then,  by  the  withdrawal  of  one, 
two,  or  five  mlllionsofguld,  at  the  right  mumcnl,  be 
may  paralyze  industry,  cut  off  ten  or  twenty  per  cent, 
from  the  revenue,  impede  or  prevent  the  ncgotialion 
of  a  new  loan,  create  a  belief  that  we  are  now  loo 
poor  to  thisk  ufbelpinR  our  weaker  neighbors  against 
the  stronger,  and,  in  Ihe  midst  orour  diMresses  and 


humiliation,  bay  oar  acqulcKence  fn  faia  projecls  , 

with  the  same  money,   back  again, —  WeslniituUr 

Summit  op  th«  Isi-inD  op  Ascibsion  —A  few 
minutes  more  brought  us  to  Ihc  huuae,  and  the  fact 
thai  we  were  at  our  journey's  end  afforded  us  no 
small  salisfaction.  1  he  house,  itself,  is  a  decent- 
looking  cottage,  and  nnswcrs  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  bailt  extremely  n-ell,  which  was  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  officeta  of  the  garrison  stalioned  there, 
while  Napoleon  was  al  St,  Helena,  when  a  force 
was  kept  a  I  Ascension,  incase  bis  friends  should 
attempt  to  possess  fl  hem  selves  of  it.  Tbcie  is  no- 
thing particular  in  the  building  itself,  but  the  situation 
is  beautiful  in  the  eiireme,  and  amply  repays  the 
trouble  of  the  ascent,  for  nooncconld  potsihty  form 
the  slightest  concet'lion  of  so  prellv  a  spol  ciisling, 
by  the  appearance  from  below.  ShrUM,  trees  and 
flowers,  all  arranged  with  taste,  and  much  in  ibe 
manner  of  an  English  garden,  with  long  walks  wind- 
ing along  the  brow  ol'ibe  hill  for  some  distance,  and 
Ibe  whole  so  thickly  planted  as  lo  shut  out  from  Ihe 
view  the  dreary-looking  wasle  below,  with  Its  plain 
covered  with  gigantic  cinder-heaps,  which,  lodcing 
upon  them  as  we  did.  from  an  elevation  of  nearly 
3,000  fee-,  appeared  precisely  as  if  this  island  were 
Ihedusi-boleof  [heworld,  and  that  every  nation  bad 
some  particular  pad  of  the  plain,  on  which  Ihey 
were  ellowcd  lo  shool  their  ciadeis.—Pive  Yean  in 
fjit  EaM. 

A  CiTCB.— The  following  description  of  a  catch, 
by  Dr.  Calcotl,  is  given  in  the  Musical  World.  The 
words  ran  Ihua  : — 

"Ah I  how,  Sophia,  canyon  leave 
Your  lover,  and  of  hone  bereave  1 
Oo,  fetch  Ihe  Indian's  borrowed  plume; 
Yel,  richer  far  than  thai  vour  Uoom. 
Vm  but  a  lodger  in  your  neart, 
And  more  than  she,  I  fear  have  part." 
Now,  in  reading  Ibe  above  there  is  nothing  par* 
licular  to  be  saen ;   bnt  when  they  are  song,  a*  Dr. 
Calcoll  iniended  they  should  be,  there  is  much  lo 
hear ;  Ibr  one  seems  to  render  the  first  three  words 
thus:   "A  house  a-fire,"   repealing   "phla,pbia," 
with  a  Mule  adiniiture  of  cockney  ism,  "fire  I  fin!" 
Anolher  voice  calls  out,  luaily,  "  Go,  ieich  Ihe  en- 
gines, fetch  the  eDgines;"  while  a  third  coolly  says, 
"  I'm  bul  a  lodger,  I'm  but  a  lodger,"  &c. :  conse- 
□uenily  he  doea  nut  care  whether  the  house  be  bamt 
down  or  not.    This  elucidalion  will  ^ 
good  idea  of  Ihe  real  n 
musical  catch. 


ill  give  ■  preuy 
1  durader  ot  a 
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III8CELLANIfi8. 


[Mardi, 


The  Late  Pkivcem  Adslaidb  or  0&i.SAirg. 
•—In  our  second  edition  of  last  Saturday  we  gave 
the  intelligence,  received  by  express,  of  the  death 
uf  Madame  Adelaide,  sister  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  on  the  30th  of  December.  The  deceased 
Princess  had  been  for  some  time  suffering  from 
asthma  and  disease  of  the  heart,  which  slowly 
wore  out  her  strength,  but  nothing  proclaimed 
that  her  dissolution  was  so  near  at  hand.  A  few 
days'before  her  death  she  was  attacked  by  the  in- 
fluenza, which  aggravated  the  affection  from  which 
she  had  been  previously  suffering.  On  Thursday, 
the  30th  ult.,  she  appeared  better,  though  weak, 
and  got  up.  She  received  visits  from  the  King 
and  the  Royal  Family,  and  spoke  of  being  present, 
but  "  sitting,"  at  the  reception  on  the  jowr  de 
PAn.  In  the  evening  she  slept  for  some  time  in 
her  arm-chair.  Her  sleep  was  easy,  and  her  respi- 
ration was  light  and  natural.  The  King  entered 
the  room  whilst  she  was  in  that  state,  and  went 
out  again  without  awaking  her.  Some  time  after 
her  medical  attendant,  distrusting  her  prolonged 
insensibility,  approached,  and,  on  carefully  observ- 
ing her,  saw  the  approach  of  the  death  struggle. 
The  Royal  Family  were  summoned,  and  the  King, 
the  Queen,  the  Princes,  and  the  Princesses  sur- 
rounded the  arm-chair  of  the  deceased  lady  as  she 
expired. 

The  following  memoir  is  translated  from  the 
Constitutionnel : — 

"  Madame  Adelaide,  sister  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  23d  of  August, 
1777,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe  Jo- 
seph of  Orleans,  and  Louis  Maria  Adelaide  de 
Bourbon  Penthievre.  This  princess,  whose  cha- 
racter was  ever  remarkable  for  firmness  and  wit, 
has  not  figured  oflScially  in  any  political  events, 
and  yet  her  part  has  not  been  an'unimportant  one. 
The  King  loses  in  her  not  only  a  most  intelligent 
and  devoted  friend,  but  an  invaluable  adviser  and 
a  useful  mediator.  Mme.  de  Genlis  first  superin- 
tended the  early  education  of  Princess  Adelaide 
and  her  twin  sister»  who  di€d  young.  She  incul- 
cated the  ideas  of  Rousseau  on  education,  which 
then  prevailed,  and  the  politer  arts  were  not  for- 
gotten. The  influence  exercised  by  Mme.  de  Gen- 
lis overr  he  pupil,  and  her  brothers,  excited  the 
jealou^  of  tneir  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
who,  after  somewhat  violent  altercations,  caused 
her  to  be  dismissed.  This  was  the  cause  of  such 
profound  grief  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  Ade- 
laide, that  her  health  suffered,  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  recal  Mme.  de  Genlis.  This  lady,  un- 
willing to  submit  to  dail^r  bickering  with  the 
duchess,  had  the  art  to  obtain  permission  to  travel 
with  her  charge  in  England,  and  it  was  thus  that 
the  princess  first  became  separated  from  her  mo- 
ther. The  events  of  the  revolution  were  destined, 
however,  to  dissurb  the  course  of  an  existence 
which  seemed  out  of  the  reach  of  all  injuries  of 
fortune.  MUe.  Adelaide  was  placed  on  the  list 
of  emigrii.  But  her  faither,  who  was  himself 
threatened,  soon  obtained  the  revocation  of  the 
mesMire.  The  princess  had  scarce,  however,  en- 
imeA  France  with  Madame  de  Genlis  than  she  re- 
ceived an  order  from  Paris  to  leave  the  capital 
within  twenty-four  houn,  and  the  country  within 
three  days ;  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  her  brother, 
heariiiff  of  the  extremi^  in  which  she  was  placed, 
cme  from  the  army  to  her  assistance,  and  brought 
her  to  Toumay.  It  was  some  time  after  this  tnat 
the  yoQi^  exile  and  her  governess  settled  at  Schaff- 
banten,  m  Switzerland,  where  the  Du&e  of  Char- 
tret,  who  had  in  the  meenwbile  also  been  exiled, 


came  to  join  her.  The  town  of  Scbaflfhausen  offer- 
ing little  security,  they  were  soon  induced  to  leave 
it,  and  proceeded  to  Zurich,  which  they  were  soon 
obliged  also  to  abandon  to  go  to  Zus.  There,  un- 
der the  name  of  an  Irish  family,  tney  were  ena- 
bled to  stay  for  a  month.  Though  the  life  they  led 
Was  exceedingly  retired,  and  seemed  likely  to 
escape  public  notice,  they  were  recognised  by 
some  emigrii,  and  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
another  asylum.  This  was  made  doubly  painful, 
as  it  involved  a  separation  between  the  Duke  de 
Chartres  and  his  sister,  he  by  his  presence  sub- 
jecting her  to  the  severities  of  Governments  and 
their  police.  Their  perplexity  was  great,  but  a 
lucky  circumstance  solved  their  difficulties.  Gen- 
eral Montesquiou  was  at  that  time  in  Switzerland, 
and  had  done  certain  services  to  the  Government 
of  Geneva,  which  had  caused  him  to  be  generally 
looked  up  to  in  that  canton.  By  his  intervention 
MUe.  Adelaide  and  Mme.  de  Genlis  obtained  leave 
to  enter  the  convent  of  Sainte  Claire,  at  Bremcar- 
ten,  and  remained  there  until  the  11th  of  llaj, 
1794,  when  she  retired  to  the  house  of  the  Prin-> 
cess  of  Conti,  her  aunt,  in  Hungary.  From  thence 
she  went  to  join  the  Duchess  of  Figueras,  in  Catn- 
lonia,  where  she  remained  till  1808.  The  Spanish 
war  then  commenced,  and  being  obliged  to  fly,  she 
commenced  a  wandering  Odyssey  in  search  of  her 
brother,  whom  she  found,  after  many  viciasitodee, 
at  Portsmouth,  just  about  to  embark.  ^  The  delight 
of  both  ftt  meeting  is  easily  understood.  Tney 
promised  never  to  separate  from  each  other,  and 
this  promise  was  religiously  kept.  In  January. 
1809,  the  princess  and  the  duke  leift  for  Malta,  and 
some  time  after  she  had  the  joy  to  witness  the  mar- 
riage of  her  brother  and  the  Prineess  Marie  Aine- 
lie,  who,  in  marrying  an  exile,  little  thought  he 
would  become  King  of  France. 

'*  With  the  Restoration  a  little  repose  was  ob« 
tained  for  the  existence  of  Mile.  d'Orleans.  The 
faults  of  the  Government  then  caused  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  plav  a  distin^pished  part,  and  obtained 
for  him  an  influence  which  the  revolution  of  Jnly 
gave  full  effect  to.  Mile.  Adelaide  did  not  a  little 
contribute  during  the  fifteen  years'  struggle  to  rally 
round  her  brother  the  divers  political  influences 
which  the  Restoration  seemed  to  coalesce  against 
herself.  When>  in  1830,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  declare  for  the  acceptance 
or  refusal  of  the  crovrn,  Madame  Adelaide  bravely 
engaged  for  her  brother,  and  qffered  to  come  to 
Paris  first  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  Parisians. 
Since  then  she  has  not  ceased  to  share  in  and  serve 
the  fortunes  of  the  King.*' 

The  deceased  princess  has  divided  her  estate  be- 
tween her  nephews,  passing  over  the  Due  d  An- 
male,  as  sufficiently  provided  for.  Madame  Ade- 
laide was  generally  considered  to  have  been  pri- 
vately married  to  General  Athalin. 

The  Earl,  or  Dalhoitsik^s  Passage  TmouGn 
Egtvt  akd  tbk  Dxscbt. — ^The  Hon.  East  Indn 
Company's  steam-frigate  Moozufler  left  Suez  !br 
Madras  and  Calcutta  on  the  11th  ult.,  having  on 
board  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  the  new-appoinled 
Crovernor-General  of  India,  the  Countess  of  Dal- 
housie, and  suite.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who 
landed  at  Alexandria  on  the  4th,  left  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  one  of  the  Viceroy's  bteamers  for  Cairo^ 
where  his  Ezcell.  nc^  arrived  on  the  6th.  One  of 
the  finest  palaces  m  Cairo,  belonging  to  Abba.« 
Pacha,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Nue,  and  riefaly 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  wasplaoedat  his  disposal. 

On  tbe  7h,  the  Governor  Genenl  was  fMinaily 
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Mcsented  to  Mehemet  AH,  who  received  Hia 
Excellency  in  state,  and  sent  his  own  carriages  to 
convey  him  from  Abbas  Pacha's  palace  to  the  cita- 
del, escorted  by  a  guard  of  honor  of  cavalry.  Lady 
DalhoQsie  accompanied  the  Govem<)r  General,  and, 
alter  the  presentation,  smoked  a  pipe  with  the  Vice- 
roy, though  His  Hij^hness,  noticing  that  Her  Lad7- 
ship  did  not  relish  it,  did  not  press  her  to  smoke  if 
she  were  not  accustomed  to  it.  Several  of  the 
officers  of  the  Sidon  who  accompanied  the  Earl  of 
Dalhoosie  to  Cairo  were  at  the  presentation  in  full 
afiiform.  On  the  8th  the  Earl  and  Countess  dined 
with  Mehemet  Ali  at  his  palace  in  the  Citadel, 
where  a  sumptuous  repast  was  prepared  for  His 
Kghnessi's  gueAts,  nmong  whom  were  the  highest 
functionaries  in  the  countryi-the  European  Consul- 
Generals,  and  several  persons  ot  distinction  at  pre- 
sent in  the  capital.  On  the  9th  the  Governor- 
General  and  Lady  Dalhousie  dined  with  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Murray,  the  English  Consul-General  in  Egypt, 
from  whose  house  they  started  on  the  same  even- 
ing for  Suez  in  a  comfortable  English  britzska, 
diavra  by  six  horses.  They  arrived  at  Suez  on  the 
following  day,  having  occupied  sixteen  hours  in 
crossing  the  Desert;  and,  after  resting  that  night  at 
the  hotel  at  Suez,  they  embarked  on  board  of  the 
Moozuffer  on  the  11th,  when  they  left  for  India, 
both  being  doubtless  gratified  by  toe  courteous  at- 
tention shown  to  them  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  the 
fhcilities  afforded  them  in  their  passage  through 
Egypt 

RoniKri. — ^In  passing  to  the  Picture  Gallery,  we 
met  Rossini,  who  resides  here.  I  should  not  have 
known  him,  though  he  looks  as  fresh  and  well  as 
when  I  saw  him  in  England ;  for  he  wears  a  wig, 
which  disfigures  every  man,  but  in  him  utterly 
destroys  that  romantic  air  which  belongs  to  this 
extraordinary  genius.  I  was  solicitous  to  know  the 
reason  why  he  had  not  published  his  monody  upon 
tbe  death  of  Lord  Byron,  which  he  had  shown  me 
in  London  in  1824.  It  was  a  most  elaborate  score 
of  twenty-eight  different  parts.  I  heard  it  re- 
hearsed, and  thought  it  worthy  of  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  had  forgotten  every  word  of  English, 
and  as  I  could  not  speak  Italian  my  curiosity  re- 
mained ungratified.    - 

**  It  appears  to  me  extraordinary  that  such  a 
genius  in  the  art  can  contentedly  live  in  this  city, 
so  incapable  as  it  must  be  of  appreciating  hia  won- 
derful powers.  Born  at  Pesaro,  he  began  his 
studies  nere,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  attached  to  the 
school  where  he  received  liis  first  lessons  under 
MatteL  Now  he  courts  ease  and  economy,  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  city  in  Italy  where  you  may 
live  so  cheaply  as  in  Bologna.  The  citizens  have 
built  him  a  noble  mansion,  adorned  on  the  outside 
with  musical  devices  in  honor  of  his  unrivalled 
talents.  But  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  declines 
livine  in  it,  and  lets  it  to  others.  Passionately 
attacned  to  his  art,  as  he  is  well  known  to  be,  it 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  an  indisposition  to  exertion 
Aould  prevent  him  from  pursuing  with  more 
vigor  a  science,  which  above  all  others  has  given 
the  world  unspeakable  pleasure. 

'*  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  composi- 
tions of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  must  be 
struck  with  the  new  thouKhts  which  occur  in  this 
|;aj  and  brilliant  author.  All  his  works  are  orinnal, 
m  accent,  rhythm  and  melody.  Bellini  and  Doni- 
zetti have  closely  trodden  in  his  steps,  and  have 
produced  some  prettines8es,but  the  pinions  of  their 
melodies  are  too  light  to  carry  that  weight  of  har- 
mony used  by  the  Grand  Master.    For  a  specimen 


of  eloquence  turn  to  page  377,  and  for  beautiful 
simplicity  see  the  horn  movement  in  Semiramide, 
page  280.  His  greatest  work  is  *'  Moses  in  Egypt,** 
which  is  cast  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  too  formi- 
dable for  imitators.  The  duetto  '*Paria*'  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  style  of  writing  for  two  voices, 
and  is  unlike  everything  that  ever  preceded  it. 
De  Begnia  and  Madame  Randi,  both  of  the  Bo- 
lo^nese  school,  must  have  contributed  to  the 
gaiety  of  his  operatic  style,  by  the  inimitable  spi- 
rit with  which  they  sang  his  duettos.  Nor  need  we 
doubt  that  Madame  Pasta*s  electric  brilliancy  im- 
parted much  of  that  sparkling  effect  which  we  find 
m  his  song. 

**  Rossini's  compositions  are  full  of  beauty  and 
sentiment,  slowing  with  the  gayest  colors — a  flow- 
ery path  so  light  and  cheering  that  it  ^ves  birth  to 
a  new  set  of  feelings  in  the  musical  science.  Hav- 
ing very  little  of  tne  datk  shades  of  the  Germans^ 
we.are  lured  into  the  gayest  bowers  of  fancy.  His 
compositions,  though  hig[hly  ornamented,' possess 
a  simplicity  of  thought  intelligible  to  the  most 
untutored  ears  His  style  is  full  of  voluptuous 
ease,  and  brings  with  it  a  relief  from  the  cares  of 
the  world.  This  neat  man  awaits  the  nimbus 
that  will  fall  upon  nim  when  he  is  dead,  as  the 
founder  of  a  distinct  school  in  the  art,  and  since 
the  death  of  Beethoven,  he  ranks  as  the  greatest 
living  composer." — Oardiner's  Sights  in  Italy, 

Shakic8Pkabe*s  Namx. — ^Mr.  Hallivell  has  il- 
lustrated his  instructive  "  Life  of  Shakespeare,** 
just  published;  with  a  number  of  authentic  old 
documents,  relating  to  the  great  bard,  his  ances- 
tors, and  different  members  of  his  family.  The  va- 
rieties of  spelling  the  name  of  Shakespeare  in  these 
papers  are  so  many  that  we  have  maae  a  collection 
of  the  several  forms  of  orthography  employed  in 
them : — 


Chacsper, 

Saxpere, 

Saxspere, 

Schackspere. 

Schakespetre, 

Schakespeire, 

Schakespete, 

Shackspare, 

Shacki^iMre, 

Shackspere, 

Shackspire, 

Shagspere, 

ShakMepere, 

Shakesi^ear, 

Shakespeere, 

Shakespere, 


I 


Shakespeyre, 

Shakispere, 

Shakspeare, 

Shakspere, 

Shaksper, 

Shakspeyr, 

Shakuspeare, 

ShaxkMper^, 

Sbaxkspere, 

Shakyspere, 

Shakysper, 

Shaxper, 

Shaxpere, 

Shakxspere, 

Shaxsper, 

Shaxpeare. 


DAirroif *8  Pbophcct. — A  singular  anecdote  \» 
told  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  now  the  King  of  the 
French,  which  can  hardly  have  been  published 
without  the  warranty  of  that  high  personage. 
Some  business  having  brought  him  fh)m  Dumou- 
Tier's  army  to  Paris,  soon  after  the  massacres  of 
September,  Danton  sent  for  him,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  heard  that  he  ventured  in  conver- 
sation to  speak  too  fVeely  on  that  subject.  He  told 
him  he  was  too  young  to  judge  of  such  matters, 
and  added, "  For  the  future,  be  silent.  Return  to 
the  army ;  do  vour  duty;  but  do  not  unnecessarily 
expose  your  life.  Ton  have  many  years  before  you. 
France  is  not  suited  for  a  republic;  it  has  the 
habits,  the  wants,  and  the  weakness  of  a  monarchy. 
After  our  storms  it  will  be  brought  back  to  that  by 
its  vices  or  its  necessities^  z  ou  will  be  King  ! 
Adieu,  young  man.  Remember  the  prediction  of 
I  DantoD."— jStfMiirfik  Amfmid. 
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Miss  Caroliite  Lucbztia  Herschel. — ^This 
lady  died  at  Hanover  on  the  9th  instant,  in  the  nine- 
ty-eighth year  of  her  age  She  was  the  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  Herschel  and  Anna  Use  Moritzen,  his 
wife — and  sister  to  the  celebrated  astronomei  of  that 
name,  as  well  as  the  constant  companion  and  sole 
assistant  of  his  astronomical  labors,  to  the  success 
of  which  her  indefatigable  zeal,  diligence,  and  sin- 
gular accuracy  of  calculation  not  a  little  contribu- 
ted. She  was  born  in  Hanover  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1790;  where  she  resided  under  the  paren- 
tal roof  till  her  twenty-second  year — when  she  join- 
ed her  brother,  then  actively  engaged  in  the  musi- 
cal profession  at  Bath,  in  England,  a  country  which 
was  destined  to  be  her  home  for  half  a  century. 
There,  from  the  first  commencement  of  his  astrono- 
mical pursuits,  her  attendance  on  both  his  daily  la- 
bors and  nightly  watches  was  put  in  requisition ; 
and  was  found  so  useful  that  on  his  removal  to 
Datchet,  and  subsequently  to  Slough, — he  being 
then  occupied  with  his  reviews  of  the  Heavens  and 
other  researches — she  performed  the  whole  of  the 
arduous  and  important  duties  of  his  astronomical 
assistant, — not  only  reading  the  clocks  and  noting 
down  all  the  observations  from  dictation  as  an 
amanueniis,  but  subsequently  executing  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  and  laborious  numerical  calcula- 
tions necessary  to  render  them  available  to  Science, 
as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others  relative  to  the  vari- 
ous'objects  of  theoretical  and  experimental  inquiry 
in  which  during  his  long  and  active  career,  he  at 
any  time  engaged.  For  the  performance  of  these 
duties  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  was 
graciously  pleased  to  place  her  in  the  receipt  of  a 
salary  sufficient  for  her  singularly  moderate  wants 
and  retired  habits. 

Arduous,  however,  as  these  occupations  must  ap- 
pear,— especially  when  it  is  considered  that  her 
brother's  observations  were  always  carried  on  (cir- 
cumstances permitting^  till  day-break,  without  re- 
gard to  season,  and  inaeed  chiefly  in  the  winter, — 
they  proved  insufficient  to  exhaust  her  activity. 
In  their  intervals  she  found  time  both  for  actual  as- 
tronomical observations  of  her  own  and  for  the  exe- 
cution of  more  than  one  work  of  great  extent  and 
utility. 

The  observation  here  alluded  to  were  made  with 
a  small  Newtonian  sweeper  constructed  for  her  by 
her  brother;  with  which,  whenever  his  occasional 
absences  or  any  interruption  to  the  regular  course 
of  his  observations  permitted,  she  searched  the 
heavens  for  comets, — and  that  so  efiectually  as  on 
no  less  than  eight  several  occasions  to  be  rewarded 
by  their  discovery  {ffiz,  on  Aug.  1,  1786 ;  Dec.  21, 
1788;  Jan,  9, 1790;  April  17,  Ilf90;  Dec  15,1791; 
Oct.  7, 1793 ;  Nov.- 7, 1795 ;  and  Aug.  6, 1797).  On 
five  of  these  occasions  (recorded  in  the  paces  of  the 
**  Philosophical  Transactions*'  of  London)  ner  claim 
to  the  fiiii  discovery  is  admitted.  These  sweeps 
moreover  proved  productive  of  the  detection  of 
several  remarkable  nebvdae  and  clusters  of  stars  pre- 
viously unobserved :  among  which  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  superb  Nebuls,  No.  1 ,  Class  V.  of 
Sir  William  Herachers  catalogues — an  object  bear- 
ing much  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  nebula  in 
Andromeda,  discovered  by  Simon  Inarius — as  also 
the  Nebula  V.,  No.  18 ;  the  12th  and  27th  dusters  of 


Class  Vn. ;  and  the  45th,  65th,  72d,  77th,  and 
78th,  of  Class  VIII.  of  thoee  catalogues. 

The  astronomical  works  which  she  found  leisure 
to  complete  were  :  1st.  "  A  Catalogue  of  561  Stars 
observed  by  Flamsteed," — ^but  which,  having  escap- 
ed the  notice  of  those  who  framed  tHe  **  British 
Catalogue"  fVom  that  astronomer's  observations, 
are  not  therein  inserted  :  2d.  "  A  General  Index  of 
Relerence  to  every  observation  of  every  Star  insert- 
ed in  the  British  Catalogue."  These  works  were 
published  together  in  one  volume  by  the  Royal 
Society;  and  to  their  utility  in  subsequent  re- 
searches Mr.  Baily,  in  his  **  Life  of  Flamsteed,"  pp. 
38S,  390,  bears  ample  testimony.  She  further  com- 
pleted the  reduction  and  arrangement  as  a  "  Zone 
Catalogue  "  of  all  the  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars 
observed  by  her  brother  in  his  sweeps ;  a  work  for 
which  she  was  honored  with  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London,  in  1828, — which 
Society  also  conferred  on  her  the  unusual  distinc- 
tion of  electing  her  an  honorary  member. 

On  her  brother's  death, "in  1822,  she  returned  to 
Hanover;  which  s  le  never  aeain  quitted, — pass- 
ing the  last  twenty-six  years  ot  her  life  in  repose, 
enjoying  the  society  and  cherished  by  the  regard  of 
her  remaining  relatives  and  friends,  gratified  by 
the  occasional  visits  of  eminent  astronomers,  and 
honored  with  many  marks  of  favor  and  distinction 
on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  his  amiable  and  illustrious  consort. 

To  within  a  very  short  period  of  her  death  her 
health  continued  uninterrupted,  her  faculties  per- 
fect, and  her  memory  (especially  of  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  former  days)  remarkably  clear  and 
distinct.  Her  end  was  tranquil  and  free  f^om  suf- 
fer] ng-^^  simple  cessation  of  {ite.-^Athefueum, 

The  Vkknon  Gauuhb^y. — ^The  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  have  made  their  selection  frcm 
the  nllery  of  Mr.  Robert  Vernon,  and  have  accept- 
ed lor  the  nation  160  pictures.  The  deed  confer* 
ring  this  magnificent  gift  upon  the  British  people 
has  been  executed;  and  it  now  only  remains  for 
the  nation  to  erect  a  structure  fitted  to  receive  the 
collection.  Until  this  be  done,  we  believe,  the 
pictures  will  not  be  removed  from  the  house  of  the 
donor,  in  Pall-mall.  Among  the  160  pictures,  are 
four  of  the  finest  works  of  Turner ;  of  examples  of 
Etty  there  are  six ;  of  B^tlake,  two ;  of  Maclise, 
two ;  of  Mulready,  three ;  of  Uwins,  two ;  of  Land- 
seer,  six;  of  Briggs,  two:  of  Stanfield,  four;  of 
Collins,  three ;  of  Chalon,  one ;  of  Le*}lie,  three ,  of 
Webster,  two ;  of  Callcott,  seven ;  of  Wiikie,  three ; 
of  Jones,  two;  of  Lance,  three;  of  £.  M.  Ward, 
three ;  of  Sidney  Cooper,  two ;  of  F.  Goodall,  two ; 
of  Sir  Joshua,  one;  of  Gainsborough,  two.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state,  that  these  are  not  onlv  exam- 
ples of  the  best  masters  of  our  schools ;  they  are, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  best  productions  of 
the  several  artists — the  works  of  their  best  time- 
selected  with  the  nicest  judgment  and  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  excellence.  The  Trustees  were 
empowered  by  Mr.  Vernon  to  take  the  whole  col- 
lection, or  to  reject  such  as  they  pleased ;  they  re- 
jected but  few,  and  these  were  chiefly  small  and 
subordinate  works  or  sketches. — Jlri  Union  Jour- 
nal, 
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him  aamed  instinct:  but,  properly  studied,  Archbishop  Whately,  who,  in  an  admirable 
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ANIMAL  INSTINCTS. 

1.  lUutlratioat  iff  Inatinct,  deduced  from  the  Hahitt  of  Briluk  Aitimah.  B;  Jonathan 
Conoh,  F.L.8.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society,  and  of  the  Royal  loBtitii- 
tion  of  Corairall,  &c.     London  :  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row.     1847, 

2.  On  JiMiiAct.  A  Lectore  delivered  before  tbe  Dublin  Natural  History  Society,  No- 
Yember  11,  1843.  By  lUohard  Whately,  D.D.,  Arcbbiahop  of  Dublin.  Dublin: 
M'GUdao.     London  I  Orrand  Co.  1847. 


After  all  that  has  been  written  by  natu- 
raligta  and  philosophers  upon  tbe  subject  of 
Inatinot,  Paley'a  definition  of  that  faculty 
is  perhaps  the  best  in  few  words  that  has 
been  given.  He  sajis,  "  An  instinct  is  i 
propenrity  prior  to  experience,  and  inde- 
pendent of  iDstruction  ;"  and  it  is  a  want 
of  attention  to  this  simple  proposition  that 
has  led  to  the  confounding  two  perfectly 
distinct  faculties — Instinct  and  Reason. 
For  while  Instinct,  in  tbe  words  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  is  invariably  a  blind  ini' 
pulse  "  towards  some  end  which  the  agent 
does  not  um  at  or  perceive."  Reason,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to  lead  tbe 
■gent  to  take  certain  steps  in  order  to  bring 
abont  some  end  which  he  doe*  aim  at  and 
peroeive. 

It  is  the  oonfosion  of  ideas  above  spoken 
of  which  has  given  rise  to  a  denial  of  the 
ezOTcIse  of  reason  bv  the  inferior  animals. 
Man,  claiming  for  himaelf  the  exclusive 
poaseanon  of  reason,  as  raising  him  high  in 
the  acale  of  being  above  "  the  beasts  that 
psriab,"  ba0  been  bat  too  ready  to  refer  all 
theii  actions  to  the  "  blind  impnlse "  by 
him  named  iattinet ;  bat,  properly  studied, 
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bow  many  animal  actions  may  ba  discovered, 
which  by  no  possibility  can  be  referred  to 
"  a  propensity  prior  to  experience,"  but 
which  arc  readily  explicable  on  the  groand 
of  their  being  the  result  either  of  instruc- 
tion or  of  reflection .'  It  is  undeniable  that 
domestic  animals  have  acquired  many  habitx 
which,  BO  far  from  being  servioeable  in  a 
wild  condition,  would  rather  have  unfitted 
their  possessors  for  a  life  passed  in  a  state 
of  nature  ;  certain  of  these  habits  could 
ily  never  have  been  aoqmred  without 
tuition,  and  tuition  can  never  be  avutable 

thoul  more  or  less  of  reason  to  act  upon. 

is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  ac- 
tions of  our  domeatie  aoimals  are  perpetu- 
ated by  transmission  from  one  generation  to 
another  ;  such  an  objection  does  not  do 
away  with  the  primary  necessity  for  tbe 
possession  of  a  faculty  superadded  and  su- 
perior to  instinct,  on  the  part  of  their  pro- 
genitors, who,  by  mere  instinct,  would 
never. have  been  able  to  aoquire  the  habits 
they  have  transmitted  to  their  o%pring. 
We  are  happy  to  And  our  opinions  on  this 
subject  supported  by  no  less  authority  than 
Ar<dibiehop  Whately,  who,  in  an  admirable 
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little  work  to  whiob  we  shall  often  have  oo- 
oasion  to  refer,  thus  ckarly  distingnishes 
between  Instinct  and  Reason  as  the  causes 
of  animal  actions. 

'*  When  I  speak  of  animal  instinct,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  I  include  man.  Man  pos- 
sesses instinct,  though  in  a  lower  degree  than 
most  other  animals:  bis  inferiority  in  this  being 
compensated  by  his  superiority  in  other  respects. 
And  again  :  as  man  possesses  instinct  in  a  lower 
degre^  than  the  brutes,  so,  in  a  lower  degree  than 
man,  hptes — at  least  the  hi^h^er  brutes — possess 
reasqs  As  some  things  felt  and  done  by  man 
are  allowed  to  be  instinctive — as  hunger  and 
thirst,  for  instance^  are  evidently  instincts— so 
many  things  done  by  brutes,  at  least  by  the  higher 
description  of  brutes,  would  be,  if  done  by  man, 
regarded  as  resulting  from  the  exeuise  of  reason — 
I  mean  when  the  actions  of  the  brute  spring,  to 
all  appearance,  from  the  same  impulse  as  the  ra- 
tional acts  of  man. 

'*  In  many  instances  we  know  this  is  not  the 
case.  A  man  builds  a  house  from  reason — ^a  bird 
builds  a  nest  from  instinct ;  and  no  one  would  say 
that  the  bird,  in  this,  acted  from  reason.  But,  in 
other  instances,  man  not  only  does  the  same 
things  as  the  brutes,  but  does  them  from  the 
same  kind  of  impulse,  which  should  be  called 
instinctive,  whether  in  man  or  brute.  And 
again ;  several  things  are  done  by  brutes,  which 
are  evidently  not  instincive,  but,  to  all  appearance, 
no  less  reasonable  than  human  acts;  being  not 
only  the  same  actions,  but  done  from  the  same  im- 
pulse. I  shall  not  at  present  inquire  what  is  called 
reason,  any  more  than  what  is  denominated  in- 
stinct. I  would  only  say  that  83veral  things 
which  are  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  acts  of  rea- 
son when  done  by  a  man,  are  done  by  brutes 
manifestly  under  a  similar  impulse^— 1  mean  such 
things  as  brutes  learn  to  do,  either  by  their  own 
unaided  experience,  or  as  taught  by  man.  Docility 
is  evidently  characteristic  of  reason.  To  talk  of 
an  elephant,  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  doing  by  instinct 
such  things  as  it  has  been  taught yWoM  be  as 
absurd  as  to  talk  of  a  child's  learning  to  read  and 
write  by  instinct. 

"  But,  moreover,  brutes  are,  in  many  instances, 
capable  of  learning  even  what  they  have  not  been 
taught  by  man.  They  have  been  found  able  to 
combine,  more  oc  less,  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing a  certain  end,  from  having  learned  by  experi- 
ence that  such  and  such  means  so  applied  would 
conduce  to  it.  The  higher  animals,  of  course, 
show  more  of  reason  than  the  lower.'* — Lecture, 
p.  8. 

The  distinction  between  instinct  and 
reason  may,  we  think,  be  clearly  nnder- 
stood,  if  we  agree  to  range  nnder  the  for- 
mer term  all  those  customary  habits  and 
actions  which  are  common  to  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  a  species,  and  to  desifrnato  by  the 
latter  name  all  peculiar  adaptations  to  such 
nnacoastomed  circumstanoes  and  situations 


as  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  nsnal  rou- 
tine business  of  animal  life.  Thns,  under 
ordinary  eircnmstanoes,  the  honey-bee  will 
go  ony  generation  after  g^eration,  con- 
stmoting  its  wazen  cells  upon  the  one  uni- 
form plan  derived  from  its  anoestorsy  and 
which,  in  turn,  will  h&  transmitted  to  its 
descendants.  But  shonld  any  obstacle  in- 
terfere with  the  regular  and  accustomed 
mode  of  working ;  or  should  an  aoddent 
disarrange  or  damage  any  portion  of  the 
stmcture  already  completea ;  the  insect 
will,  in  the  one  case,  promptly  vary  its 
mode  of  working  so  as  to  accommodate  it- 
self to  the  unwonted  obstruction ;  and  in 
the  other  will  as  promptly  set  about  re- 
pairing the  mischief.  The  regular  routine 
of  comb-making,  and  other  usual  avoca- 
tions pursued  by  the  bee,  properly  come 
under  the  denomination  of  instinct;  the 
unaccustomed  efforts  to  accommodate  itself 
to  an  unexpected  difficulty,  to  overcome  an 
obstacle,  perhaps  never  before  met  with,  or 
to  repair  the  effects  of  an  accident  for  the 
first  time  experienced,  we  should  consider 
as  being  dictated  by  r€asnn* 

Among  birds,  many  beautiful  instanoes 
are  on  record  of  departure  from  their  ciia- 
tomary  instinct-prompted  modes  of  nidifi- 
oation.  Mr.  Couch  gives  the  fbllowing 
anecdote  of  a  martin,  whose  proceeding  was 
certainly  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  some 
faculty  of  a  higher  grade  than  mere  inatinet. 

"  An  instance  is  remembered,  where,  from  some 
such  cause  of  suspicion  as  the  stability  of  the 
ei.ifice,  a  martin  had  recourse  to  the  wonderful  ex- 
pedient of  working  in  a  straw,  as  a  binding  beam, 
along  the  curve  of  the  structure  !  The  ends  were, 
it  seems,  secured  without  difficulty;  but  the  efforts 
of  the  liule  builder  to  bend  down  the  arch,  formed 
by  the  rising  of  the  middle,  were  in  vain ;  for, 
whenever  the  pressure  was  removed,  it  persisted  in 
maintaining  its  elasticity.  The  baffled  bird  glaoced 
about,  as  if  in  contemplation  of  the  difficulty,  and 
seemed  ready  lo  receive  any  suggestion  which 
might  be  offered,  till,  tired  of  watching  the  invari- 
able result  of  so  many  efforts  made  m  vain,  the 
observer  walked  on.  Returning  an  hour  or  two 
after wardi«,  the  little  architect  was  observed  to  have 
resorted  to  the  only  plan  which  could  be  efleetuai ; 
he  had  left  the  ends  free,  which  thus  projected  a 
little  from  the  mortar,  and  the  suruetare  waa  com* 
plete  at  last**— p.  216. 

In  the  abore  case  of  tbe  martin,  the  in- 
fluence of  both  instinct  and  reason  must  be 
rocoemisod  :  by  the  one  faculty  the  bird  was 
prompted  to  build  its  nest ;  by  the  other  it 
was  taught  both  the  necessity  of  deviating 
from  its  usual  plan  of  building,  and  tho 
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only  netbod  of  subdiiing  a  refractory  ad- 
junct and  rendering  it  sobserrient  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  employed. 

A  similar  combination  of  the  inflnenoe 
of  instinct  and  reason  is  evinced  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  bird  named  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract :  likewise  from  Mr.  Couch's 
volume. 

'*  The  nest  of  the  holm  thrush  (Turdus  wsci- 
vorus)  is  also  sometimes  modified  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  evidently  from  a  calculation  of 
what  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  expected  young 
ones  may  require.  Its  usual  site  for  building  is 
among  the  nrmer  branches  of  a  tree,  with  httle 
regard  to  concealment ;  where,  trusting  to  the  sop- 
port  afforded  by  those  diyeijginff  branches,  it  does 
not  follow  the  example  of  its  kindred  species  in 
strengthening  the  edifice  with  a  lining  of  plaster. 
On  one  occasion,  howerer,  an  otherwise  excel- 
lent situation  in  a  pear-tree  lay  under  the  inconve- 
nience of  having  too  wide  a  space  between  two 
out  of  the  four  surroanding  props ;  and  this  por- 
tion of  the  structure  was  accordingly  the  only  part 
that  was  strengthened  by  the  addilion  of  a  firm 
layer  of  clay."— p.  219. 

Mr.  Couch  also  gives  two  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  the  exercise  of  reason  or  reflec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  water-ouzel  ( Ctn- 
clu$  aguaticu3)y  a  little  bird,  allied  to  the 
thrushes,  which  builds  near  rapid  streams. 
We  would  gladly  quote  the  passage  in  full, 
but  it  would  occupy  too  much  space.  In 
both  instances  the  bird  constructed  her  nest 
near  a  road,  along  which  there  was  frequent 
passing  of  people. 

Among  quadrupeds,  instances  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  Superior  faculty,  in  addition 
to  the  performance  of  actions  from  the 
mere  instinctive  promptings  of  animal  na- 
ture, especially  among  the  domesticated 
species,  so  frequently  occur,  that  no  one 
can  be  at  a  loss  to  call  to  mind  many  cases 
in  point.  The  cat  furnishes  three  examples 
so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  we  offer  no 
apology  for  introdncing  them.  The  first  is 
related  by  Dr.  Whately  in  his  lecture, 
from  persona}  knowledge. 

"  This  cat  lived  many  years  in  my  mother's  fa- 
mily, and  its  feats  of  sagacity  were  witnessed  by 
her,  my  sisters,  and  myself.  It  was  known,  not 
merely  once  or  twice,  but  habitually,  to  ring  the 
parlor-bell,  whenever  it  wished  the  door  to  be 
opened.  Some  alarm  was  excited  on  the  first  oc- 
casion that  it  turned  bell>  ringer.  The  family  had 
retired  to  rest,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  n  gbt  the 
parlor-bell  was  rung  violently;  the  sleepers  were 
ptaitled  from  their  repose,  and  proceeded  down 
stairs  with  a  poker  and  tongs,  to  interrupt,  as  they 
thought,  the  predatory  movement  of  some  bur> 
glar.    But  they  wei e  agreeably  surprised  to  disco- 


ver that  the  bell  had  been  rung  by  pussy,  who 
frequentiy  repeated  the  act  whenever  she  wanted 
to  get  out  of  the  parlor."— p.  10. 

The  second  example  we  quote  from  Mr. 
Couches  "  Illustrations.*'    He  says, — 

"There  was,  within  my  knowledge,  in  the 
house  of  mv  parentage,  a  small  cupboard,  in 
which  were  kept  mifk,  butter,  and  other  requisites 
for  the  tea-table :  and  the  door  was  confined  with 
a  lock,  which,  from  age,  and  frequent  use,  could 
be  easily  made  to  open.  To  save  trouble,  the  key 
was  always  kept  in  the  lock,  in  which  it  revolved 
on  a  very  slight  impulse.  It  was  often  a  subject 
of  remark  that  the  door  of  th's  cupboard  was 
found  wide  open,  and  the  milk  or  butter  greatly 
diminished,  without  any  im^iginable  reason,  and 
notwithstanding  the  persuasion  that  the  door  had 
certainly  been  regularly  locked  ;  but  it  was  acci- 
dent that  led  to  the  detection  of  the  offender.  On 
watching  carefully,  the  cat  was  seen  to  seat  her- 
self on  the  table ;  and  by  repealed  patting  on  the 
side  of  the  bow  of  the  key,  it  was,  at  last  made  to 
turn,  when  a  slight  pull  on  the  door  caused  it  to 
move  on  its  hingen.  ft  had  proved  a  fortunate 
discovery  for  puss  for  a  long  time  before  she  was 
taken  in  the  fact." — p.  196. 

We  ourselves  once  knew  a  fine  cat  which 
was  in  the  habit  of  lifting  the  latch  of  the 
baok-kitchen  door  of  a  house  in  the  coun- 
try, and  of  pushing  open  the  door,  when- 
ever he  wished  to  get  in  from  his  rambles 
in  the  garden.  Jumping  up,  puss  would 
catch  and  hang  by  the  bow  of  the  latch 
with  one  paw,  while  with  the  other  he 
would  pull  down  the  lever,  so  as  to  raise 
the  latch  within  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  seve- 
ral times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  if  the 
door  happened  to  be  shut  at  the  time  in- 
gress was  required. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  ringing 
bells  and  opening  doors  form  no  part  of  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  feline  life,  however 
convenient  such  acts  may  prove  to  the  in- 
viduals  practising  them.  These  action! 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  properly 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  insHncUf 
sinoe  they  were  evidently  performed  under 
the  impression  that  certain  consequenoes 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  such  expedi- 
ents ;  the  animals  were  therefore  acting  ra- 
tionally, sinoe  in  all  the  oases  related  they 
were  ^^  acting  with  a  view  to,  and  for  tiio 
sake  of,  some  end"  which  was  perceived 
by  them.  On  the  case  first  named,  Dr. 
Whately  makes  the  following  just  obser- 
vations, which  readily  apply  to  all:  the 
dog  referred  to  is  described  as  having  per- 
formed an  action  equally  indicative  of  the 
exercise  of  reflection. 
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*'  Here  are  two  clear  cases  of  acts  done  by  a 
cat  and  dog,  which,  if  done  by  a  man,  would  be 
called  reason.  Every  one  would  admit  that  the 
actions  n^ere  rational — not,  to  be  sure,  proceeding 
from  a  very  high  exertion  of  intellect ;  but  the  dog 
at  least  rationally  jumped  into  the  stream  at  a  dis- 
tance higher  up  from  the  boat,  into  which  he 
wished  to  get,  because  be  found  that  the  stream 
would  thus  carry  him  to  it,  instead  of  from  it ; 
and  the  cat  pulled  the  parlor-bell,  because  she 
had  observed  that  when  it  was  rung  by  the  family, 
the  servant  opened  th^  door.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
if  such  acts  were  done  by  man,  they  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  exercise  of  reason ;  and  I  do  not  know 
wby»  when  performed  by  brutes,  evidently  by  a  si- 
milar mental  process,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  they 
should  not  bear  the  same  name.  To  speak  of  a 
cat's  having  an  instinct  to  pull  a  bell,  when  desir- 
ous of  going  out  at  the  door,  or  of  an  elephant's 
lifting  up  a  cannon,  or  beating  down  a  wall,  at  his 
driver's  command,  by  instinct,  would  be  to  use 
words  at  random." — p.  10. 

In  order  therefore  to  determine  whether 
a  given  act  performed  by  an  animal  is  the 
result  of  instinct  or  of  reason,  we  shall,  for 
the  most  part,  be  able  to  draw  an  accurate 
conclusion  if  we  can  learn  whether  the  tict 
in  qnestion  is  one  habitually  and  undeviat- 
ingly  performed  by  all  the  individuals  of  a 
species  under  similar  ciroumstanoes,  or  is 
•only  induced  for  the  express  purpose  of 
overcoming  some  obstacle,  or  of  obtaining 
some  end  desiderated  by  the  individual 
animal. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Couch's  volume,  we 
are  compelled  to  express  our  regret  that  an 
author,  who  is  evidently  a  most  accurate 
observer,  and,  we  are  fully  aware,  an  in- 
dustrious collector  of  facts  connected  with 
Natural  History,  should  be  so  incompetent 
to  reason  upon  the  facts  observed.  His  book 
contains  a  great  number  of  interesting  anec- 
dotes, but  strung  together  without  me- 
thod, and  interspersed  with  observations 
which  have  often  little  or  no  bearing  upon 
the  facts  they  are  intended  to  explain.  As 
a  sequel  to  Priscilla  Wakefield's  ^^  Instinct 
Displayed,"  the  book  is  a  eood  book  enough, 
and  full  of  pleasant  reading  withal,  as  the 
extracts  already  given  will  have  shown; 
but  as  a  work,  one  object  of  which  is  ''  to 
point  out  the  path  by  which  a  better  know- 
ledge may  be  acquired  of  the  intellectual 
existenoe"  of  animals,  it  is  a  complete 
failure. 

In  the  chapter  on  '^  Instinct,  and  the 
mode  of  studying  it,"  with  which  the  vo- 
lume opens,  Mr.  Couch  soes  into  some 
elaborate  arguments,  the  object  of  which 
would  appear  to  be  to  prove  that  instinct 
is  a  faculty  not    enjoyed   bj  the  lower 


animals  in  common  with  those  of  a  higher 
organization.  We  have  read  this  chapter 
with  great  attention,  but  must  confess 
ourselves  utterly  unable  to  discover  at 
what  step  in  the  ascending  scale  of  ani- 
mal organization  Mr.  Couch  would  place 
the  first  appearance  of  instinct.  That  he 
does  not  recognise  its  existence  up  to  a 
certain  point  is  evident  from  the  following 
passage  with  which  the  chapter  commences : 

<«'To  acquire  an  accurate  idea  of  the  intrinsic 
%iature  of  the  faculty  termed  Instinct,  it  wili  be  re- 
quisite, first,  to  notice  the  conditions  of  living  tx- 
istence  below  it  [?]  in  the  scale  of  nature;  in  onier 
that,  by  tracing  the  successive  manifestaticNis  of 
the  increasing  faculties,  we  may  understand  the 
precise  station  which  this  faculty  occupies  in  the 
ascending  scale,  and  the  means  through  which  its 
operations  are  developed." — p.  1. 

This  ^'  ascending  scale"  has  proTed  to 
our  author  a  veritable  sliding  scale,  and 
one  upon  which,  had  he  been  wise,  he 
would  never  have  ventured  his  reputation. 
His  flounderings,  in  the  unlucky  attempt  to 
trace  the  progress  of  sensibility  and  organi- 
zation from  monad  up  to  man,  irresistibly 
remind  us  of  the  upward  flight  of  a  certain 

Sersonage  through  chaos,  as  described  by 
lilton;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
the  one  eventually  succeeds  in  extricating 
himself,  while  Mr.  Couch's  futile  attempts 
to  feel  his  way  only  make  "  confusion  worse 
confounded."  He,  for  example,  commen- 
ces his  inquiry  with  the  study  of  ''  the 
structure  and  functions  of  those  creatures 
which  possess  the  simplest  organization, 
and  which  are  consequently  lowest  in  the 
order  of  existence ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"  It  cannot  be  affirmed  of  these,  that  they  have 
any  actions,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word ;  and 
their  functions  are  the  simplest  results  of  the  com- 
position or  structure  of  their  tissue,  quickened  into 
independent  existence  by  the  endowment  of  life ; 
by  which  we  mean  that  ultimate  principle  that  to 
a  living  entity  is  what  gravity  is  to  a  dead  mass, 
but  whose  real  nature  has  eluded  the  researches  of 
the  inquirer  in  both  cases.  The  whole  duty  of 
the  existence  of  these  creatures  appears  to  be 

• fo  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot;' 

and  the  only  faculty  with  which  they  seem  to  be 
endued  for  this  purpose,  is  what  Bicbat  has  de- 
nominated organic  sensibility,  and  Dr.  Fletchei, 
irritation." — p.  2. 

We  omit  all  the  author's  elaborate  Tta- 
sonings  upon  endosmose  and  the  other 
functions  of  the  simple  tissue  composing 
the  animals  forming  this  first  step,  and  pro- 
ceed a  few  pages  onward,  where  we  find  it 
stated  that — 
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"  The  next  ascending  step  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence is,  when  organic  sensibility,  or,  as  it  may  be 
more  properly  termed,  irritability,  is  added  to  the 
former  condition." — ^p.  7. 

Turning  baok  to  p.  2,  we  find  that  '^  the 
former  condition"  here  alluded  to,  is  air 
ready  stated  to  be  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  organic  sensibility  or  irritation 
— another  name  for  irritability ;  so  that  the 
second  step  cannot  be  said  to  have  made 
any  great  advance  upon  the  first,  except  in 
haying  received  a  aouble  measure  of  the 
same  quality.  This  looks  a  little  like  con- 
fusion of  ideas  ;  but  at  p.  17,  we  meet  with 
what  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  flat 
contradiction.     There,  Mr,  Couch  says  : — 

"  There  are  no  living  beings  in  which  this  fa- 
culty of  irritability  or  excitability  exists  alone ;  bat 
there  are  families  in  which  no  other  addition  be- 
sides this  is  made  to  the  principle  that  firsi  came 
under  our  consideration." 

Be  it  remembered,  that  animals  occupy- 
ing the  first  step  of  the  ''  ascending  scale  " 
of  being,  are,  at  p.  2,  said  to  be  actuated 
by  "  organic  sensibility ''  or  irritation 
alone ;  that  to  this  sensibility,  in  the  se- 
cond step,  is  added  more  ^^  organic  sensi- 
bility "  or  irritability,  and  nothing  else,  at 
p.  7 ;  and  now,  at  p.  17,  we  are  told  that 
<Hhereare  no  living  beings  in  which  this 
faculty  of  irritability  or  excitability  exists 
alone."  Truly,  if  it  were  Mr.  Couch's  ob- 
ject to  mystify  his  subject  and  his  readers 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  confess  that  he 
has  succeeded  to  admiration.  The  more 
especially  as,  at  p.  172,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  completely  contradicts 
what  has  been  said  in  the  introductory 
chapter  in  reference  to  the  performance  of 
certain  conditions  of  animitl  life,  by  some 
power  little  removed  from  a  mere  meohani* 
cal  action  of  the  lowest  organized  tissues : — 

<*  Among  the  lowest,  in  point  of  excellence,  of 
the  emanations  of  instinct,  is  the  sensation  of  hun- 
ger, and  the  craving  for  feed — an  impulse  com- 
mon to  all  sensitive  creatures,  whereby  they  are 
instigated  to  the  exertion  of  a  variety  of  faeulties, 
which  partake  alike  of  the  nature  of  instinct  and 
reflection. 

**  And  the  mode  of  securing  this  object  is  in 
each  race  and  species  skilfully  varied  to  suit  tbe 
necessity  of  their  case.  .  If  the  proceeding  be  less 
elaborate  in  the  more  limited  intellect,  it  is  not  the 
less  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  creature  to  be 
supplied." 

That  this  really  is  universally  applicable, 
as  Mr.  Couch  observes,  "  to  all  sensitive 
creatures,"  high  and  low,  is  indisputable ; 
and  the  remark,  we  apprehend,  also  ap- 


pli<es  to  all  other  instinctive  actions,  with- 
out exception. 

But,  leaving  this  lucid  introductory 
chapter  and  its  contradictions,  we  ^ill  en- 
deavor to  discover  if  there  be  any  and  what 
step  in  the  scale  of  organized  being,  where 
the  presence  of  instinct,  as  the  term  ought 
to  be  understood,  is  not  displayed  by  the 
actions  of  animals.  In  this  inquiry  we 
will  reverse  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Couch, 
and  commence  with  animals  (excluding 
man)  usually  considered  to  stand  highest 
in  the  scale  of  organization ;  and  omitting 
all  disquisitions  upon  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  tissues  and  organs,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  plan  of  adducing  a  few  ex- 
amples .  of  actions  performed  by  certain 
members  of  each  family  in  succession. 

No  one  will  venture  to  deny,  that  either 
mammals  or  birds,  the  two  highest  sub-king- 
doms of  the  Vertebrata,  aref  actuated  by 
the  faculty  termed  instinct,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  the  important  functions  of  life. 
Mammals,  by  instinct,  allay  their  feelings 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  continue  their 
kind ;  and  some,  as  the  beaver,  almost  ap- 
proach the  boundaries  of  reason  by  the 
skill  displayed  in  constructing  a  habita- 
tion. Birds  instinctively  provide  the 
"  procreant  cradle  "  for  their  expected  off"- 
spring,  and  in  many  cases  actually  collect 
for  their  young  certain  descriptions  of  food 
which  the  parent  birds  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  partaking  of,  and  which,  when  they 
have  no  families  to  provide  for,  and  are  ca- 
tering for  themselves,  they  would  pass  by 
unheeded.  Passing  on  to  reptiles,  no  more 
striking  instance  of  their  being  actuated 
by  instinct  need  be  adduced  than  that  o: 
the  young  boa  constrictor  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Couch,  l^his  animal,  although  six  feet 
long,  and  with  a  capacity  of  jaws  and 
throat  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  swallowing 
a  much  larger  prey,  went  through  the  pre- 
liminary process  of  crushing  a  pigeon  in  its 
ifolds  before  sucking  it  in.  '^  The  interpos- 
ed portion  of  this  proceeding,"  says  Mr. 
Couch,  ''  appeared  to  be  entirely  unneces- 
sary, so  far  as  concerned  its  capacity  of 
swallowing  this  prey  ;  but  it  seemed  to  he 
instinctively  unavoidable^  and  the  age  of 
the  creature  was  decisive  to  show  that  it 
could  never  have  previously  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  practising  it  on  any  animal  that 
by  its  bulk  could  have  rendered  so  complex 
an  operation  necessary.''  Here  then  we 
have  a  clear  case  of  the  impulse  of  ^^  a  pro- 
pensity prior  to  experience." 

From  the  nature  of  the  medium  inhabit** 
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ed  by  fisbes,  it  is  more  than  probable  tbat  i 
namerond  manifestations  of  instinct  among  | 
them  escape  our  observation.  Their  mi- 
grations are,  howeyer,  well  known  to  be 
undertaken  in  obedienee  to  an  instinctive 
impulse  compelling  them  to  seek  pro- 
per localities  for  the  deposition  of  their 
ova.  Under  the  influence  of  this  impulse, 
many  fishes,  as  the  salmon,  frequently 
overcome  the  most  formidable  obstacles; 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  naturalists  of 
the  present  day  to  confirm  a  still  more 
wonderful  display  of  instinct  in  these  ani- 
mals with  which  the  ancients  appear  to 
have,been  acquainted,  though  treated  as  fa- 
bulous by  their  successors.  We  aUu(^e  to 
the  construction  of  a  nest  by  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  fish  for  the  reception  of  their  ova, 
a  fact,  which  has  been  observed  and  verified 
by  Mr.  Couch  himself ;  the  following  ao- 
oounts  we  give  from  his  book : 


**  It  is  the  opinion  of  naturalists,  tbat  however 
powerfully  the  feeling  of  love  to  their  offspring, 
and  the  mixture  of  reason  with  instinct  in  the  de- 
velopment ot  it,  is  diffused  among  animals  of  the 
landy  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  among  fishes ;  and 
that  the  utmost  extent  of  the  care  bestowed  by 
them  in  increasing  and  multiplying  their  kind 
consists,  as  in  the  familiar  instance  o7  the  salmon, 
in  covering  over  the  spawn  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  in  a  furrow  of  the  soil  which  itself  has 
made ;  or  in  depositing  it  in  some  situation  which 
shall  expose  it  to  the  influences  of  light  and  air. 

*<  The  ancient  natutalists,  Oppian  and  Aristotle, 
were,  however,  of  a  di^rent  opinion ;  and  the 
latter  more  particularly,  asserts,  probably  on  the 
authority  of  fishermen,  tbat  some  fishes  are  in  the 
habit  of  forming  nests,  in  which  they  deposit  and 
watch  over  their  spawn.  But  this  supposition  of 
the  father  of  systematic  Natural  History  has  been 
slighted  as  without  foundation,  by  more  modem 
naturalists;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  a  claim 
has  been  re-advanced  in  favor  of  this  instinct  in 
fishes.  It  is  not  a  liuie  extraordinary  that  the 
species  for  which  this  claim  has  been  made  are 
those  with  which  we  might  have  been  most  fa- 
miliarly acquainted,  and  our  ignorance  of  their 
habits,  therefore,  can  only  have  proceeded  from 
inattention 

**  The  first  minutely'reoorded  observation  of  this 
habit  is  found  in  a  little  magazine,  *  The  Youth's 
lastraetor,'  for  the  year  1834 ;  and  though  the  writer 
is  clearly  noacqaamted  with  Natural  History  as  a 
science,  his  observations  bear  much  of  the  cha- 
racter  of  truth,  and  may  be  easily  either  corrobo- 
rated or  set  aside  as  untrue  by  those  who  are 
more  favo  rably  nlaced  for  observation.  *  The 
prickle-fish: — in  a  large  dock  for  shipping  on  the 
nver  Thaipes,  thousands  of  these  fish  were  bred 
some  years  ago ;  and  I  have  often  amused  nay  self 
for  hours  by  observing  them.  While  multitudes 
have  been  enjo3ring  themselves  near  the  shore,  in 
the  warm  sunshine,  others  have  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  their  nests,  if  a  nest  it  may  be 


called.  It  consisted  of  the  very  minutest  pieces 
of  straw,  or  sticks,  the  exact  color  of  the  groaiid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  on  which  it  was  laid : 
so  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  lor  any  one 
to  discover  the  nest,  unless  they  saw  the  fish  at 
work,  or  observed  the  eggs.  The  nest  is  some- 
thing larger  thaA  a  shilling,  and  has  a  top  or  co- 
ver, with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  about  the  size  of  a 
very  small  nut,  in  which  are  deposited  the  eggs. 
or  spawn.  This  opening  is  frequently  concealed 
by  arawing  small  fragments  over  it ;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  Many  times  have  I  token 
up  the  nest,  and  thrown  the  eggs  to  the  multitude 
around,  which  they  instantly^evoured  with  the 
greatest  voracity.  These  e^s  are  about  the  size 
of  poppy  seeds,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  color;  but 
I  have  at  times  seen  them  almost  bfaick,  whkh  I 
suppose  is  an  indication  that  they  are  approaching 
to  life.  In  making  the  nest,  I  observed  that  the 
fish  used  an  unusual  degree  of  fcrcc  when  con- 
veying the  material  to  its  destination.  When  the 
fish  was  about  an  Inch  from  the  nest,  it  suddenly 
darted  at  the  spot,  and  left  the  tiny  fragment  in  ila 
place ;  after  which  it  would  be  engaged  for  half 
a  minute  in  adjusting  it.  The  nest,  when  taken 
up,  did  not  separate,  but  bung  together,  like  a 
piece  of  wood.'"— p.  249. 


The  following  most  interesting  account  of 
the  nidification  of  fishes  originally  appeared 
as  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Cornwall,  from  the  pen  of  the  au- 
thor's son,  Mr.  R.  Q.  Couch,  and  was  sub- 
sequently republished  in  the  "Zoologist" 
As  the  author  himself  has  verified  the 
greater  part  of  his  son's  observations,  their 
accuracy  may  be  depended  on. 

•«'  During  the  sttmmers  of  1842  and   1843, 
while  searching  for  the  naked  moUusks  of  the 
county,  I  occasionally  discovered  portions  of  sea- 
weed and  the  common  coralline  {Corallina  offici- 
nalis) banging  from  the  rocks  in  pear-shaped  mas- 
ses, variously  intermingled  with  each  other.    On 
one  occasion,  having  observed  that  the  mass  was 
very  curiously  boUM  together  by  a  slender  silken* 
looking  thread,  it  was  torn  open,  and  the  centre 
was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  mass  of  transparent 
amber-colored  ova,  each  being  about  the  tenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.    Though  examined  on  the 
spot  with  a  lens,  nothing  could  be  discovered  to 
indicate  their  character;  they  were,  however,  kept 
in  a  basin,  and  daily  supplied  with  sea- water,  and 
eventually  proved  to  be  the  young  of  some  fish. 
The  nest  varies  a  great  deal  in  size,  but  rarely  ex- 
ceeds six  inches  in  length,  or   four   inches  in 
breadth ;  it  is  pear-shaped,  and  composed  ot  sea- 
weed, or  the  common  coralline,  as  they  hang  sus- 
pended from  the  rock.    They  are  brought  toge- 
ther, without  b^ng  detached  from  their  places  of 
growth,  by  a  delicate  opaque  white  thread.    This 
thread  is  highly  elastic,  and  very  much  resembles 
silk,   both  in  appearance  and  texture ;   this  is 
brought  round  the  plants  and  tightly  binds  them 
togetlier,  plant  after  plant,  till  the  ova,  which  are 
deposited  early,  are  completely  hidden  from  view. 
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This  nlk*like  duead  \b  paand  in  til  directions 
through  and  aroaod  the  maaa  in  a  very  complicated 
Baoner.  At  first  the  thread  is  semi-fluid,  hut  by 
exposure  it  solidifiesy  and  hence  contracts  and 
binds  the  substances  forming  the  nest  so  closely 
together  that  it  is  able  to  withstand  the  violence  of 
the  sea,  and  may  be  thrown  carelessly  about 
w  tthout  deran^ment  In  the  centre  aie  deposited 
he  ova,  very  similar  to  the  masses  of  frog-spawn 
ID  ditchea' 

"  *  Some  of  these  nests  are  formed  in  pools,  and 
are  consequently  always  in  water ;  others  are  fre- 
quently to  be  found  between  tide-marks,  in  situa- 
tions where  they  han^  dry  for  several  hours  in 
the  day ;  bat  whether  tn  the  water,  or  liable  to 
bang  dry,  they  ar6  always  watched  by  the  adait 
animal.  On  one  occasion  I  repeatedly  visited  one 
every  day  for  three  weeks,  and  invariably  found 
it  guarded.  On  severed  occasions  I  laid  the  eggs 
bare,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  nest,  but, 
when  this  was  discovered,  great  exertions  were  in- 
stantly made  to  re-recover  tjiem.  By  the  mouth  of 
the  fish  the  edges  of  the  opting  were  again  drawn 
together,  and  other  portions  torn  from  their  at- 
tachments, and  brought  over  the  orifice,  till  the 
ova  were  again  hid  from  view.  And  aa  great 
force  was  sometimes  necessary  to  efiect  this,  the 
fish  would  thrust  its  snout  into  the  nest  as  far  as 
the  eyes,  and  then  jerk  backwards  till  the  object 
was  efl^ted.  While  thus  engaged,  it  would  suffer 
itself  to  be  taken  in  the  hand,  but  repelled  any 
attack  made  on  the  nest,  and  quitted  not  its  post 
so  long  as  I  remained ;  and  to  those  nests  that 
were  left  d/ry  between  tide-marks,the  guardian  fish 
always  returned  with  the  returning  tide,  nor  did 
they  quit  their  poet  to  any  great  distance,  till  again 
carried  away  by  the  receding  tide.'  ** — p.  254. 

The  same  gentleman  states  that  he  has 
ohserved  another  kind  of  nest  which  showed 
^<  conpiderably  less  skill  in  the  fabrication, 
but  more  perseverance  and  continued  ener- 
gy. These  were  formed  of  the  common 
coralline,  forced  into  a  cavity  or  crevice  of 
a  rock :  bat  as  the  coralline  used  in  the 
construction  of  these  last-described  nests 
is  sometimes  not  to  be  found  within  one  or 
two  hundred  feet,  it  must  be  gradually 
gathered  and  brought  from  a  distance; 
and  as  the  quantity  is  largQ  it  shows  an 
intelligence  and  perseverance  truly  wonder- 
ful." 

After  these  interesting  particulars  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  habit  in  a  class  of  ani- 
mals where  least  it  could  have  been  sus- 
pected to  exist,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
adduce  any  further  proofs  of  the  presence 
of  the  particular  faculty  we  daim  for  them, 
especially  as  Mr.  Couch  himself  admits  an 
''  instinctive  care  of  their  progeny  in  fishes." 
We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  mention 
the  peculiar  means  of  defence  provided  in 
the  electric  eel  and  the  torpedo,  as  well  as 


the  armature  of  spines  furnished  with  the 
same  object  to  many  other  fishes. 

**  The  torpedo  ( T.  nobiliana  and  its  conj;eners)» 
conscious  of  being  without  the  spines  which  con- 
stitute the  means  of  defence  of  most  of  the  natural 
family  to  which  it  belongs,  when  only  just  ex* 
clodeii  from  the  egg,  displays  the  will  to  etcrt  the 
same  [electric]  power ;  and  none  of  the  creatures 
furnished  with  it  are  known  to  resort  to  any  other. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  several  species  of 
fishes  which  possess  a  formidable  arrangement  of 
spines,  are  yet  furnished  with  them  in  such  eima- 
tions,  and  with  the  points  so  direcied,  as  to  appear 
the  least  likely  to  be  efieciive  against  an  adver- 
sary ;  and  yet,  when  brought  into  operation,,  some 
sudden  motion  shows  how  well  acquainted  they 
are  with  the  uses  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  spines,  in  many 
instances  curiously  incurvated  or  notched,  of 
sharks  and  ray  fishes:  in  some  of  which  these 
oigans  are  so  arranged  as  if  to  render  them  inca- 
pable of  inflicting  an  injury ;  and  yet,  by  some 
peculiarity  of  action,  these  fishes  are  formidable 
enemies  to  those  who  venture  to  attack  them. 
'  Sticklebacks  (Gasterostei)  also,  and  probably  the 
Scad  {Caranx  trachurus)^  employ  their  spines, 
and  even  their  lateral  plates,  in  lacerating  such  of 
the  scaly  tribe  as  seek  to  injure  them.'' — ^p.  73. 

We  have  frequently  observed  the  same 
means  of  defence  resorted  to  by  the  fresh- 
water perch,  which,  lying  temptingly  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  to  invite  at- 
tejition,  will  erect  the  spiny  rays  of  its 
dorsal  fin,  and  severely  lacerate  the  hand 
of  any  one  incautiously  attempting  to  seize  it . 

We  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
a  new  order  of  beings,  retaining  no  trace  of 
the  vertebral  column  characteristic  of  the 
four  ereat  groups  we  have  just  been  speak- 
ing of,  and  which,  instead  of  possessinff  an 
internal  framework  of  bones  on  which  their 
bodies  are  modelled,  are  cased  in  a  homy 
or  membranous  suit  of  armor,  which  serves 
as  the  external  support  for  their  muscles, 
as  well  as  a  protection  to  the  internal  tis- 
sues and  organs.  Insects  furnish  some  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  instinct  that 
can  be  found  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom  ; 
though  Mr.  Couch  somewhat  unaccountably 
dismisses  them  by  merely  quoting  a  few  de- 
scriptions of  extraordinary  migrations  of 
what  he  terms ''  a  class  of  animals,  in  which 
the  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  motives 
which  lead  t^  them,  are  so  obscure  as  to 
preclude  any  attempt  at  explanation." 
Many  of  the  proceedings  aod  motives  of 
insects  are  douotless  obscure ;  but  far  more 
are  so  clearly  expressed  that  '^  he  who  runs 
may  read."  Some  insects,  for  example, 
under  the  impulse  of  providing  for  that  off 
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apring  whieh  the  parents  are  never  to  l)e- 
hold,  after  conBtmcting  a  Boitable  habitation 
in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  with  an  ad- 
mirable instinct  are  actually  at  great  pains 
to  famish  the  larder  with  such  food  as  the 
joung  one  will  stand  in  need  of  on  its  ex- 
clusion from  the  egg,  and'  so  placed  as  to 
be  readily  accessible  the  moment  it  is  re- 
quired.    Nor  is  the  nature  of  this  food  less 
a  proof  of  instinct  than  the  fact  of  its  being 
stored  up :  in  some  cases  it  is  of  a  vegetable 
nature  ;  in  others,  a  living  caterpillar^  be- 
longing to  some  other  species,  is  seized  by 
the  parent  insect,  rendered  insensible,  but 
not  killed  (which  would  defeat  the  object), 
by  a  puncture  from  the  sting  of  its  captor, 
and  conveyed  to  the  nest  wherein  the  egg 
is  to  be  deposited.     Every  one  has  observed 
the  caterpillar  of  the  common  cabbage  but- 
terfly apparently  brooding  upon  a  heap  of 
yellow  eggs.     This  affords  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  instinct  on  the  part  of  a  small 
black  fly  which  deposits  its  eggs  within  the 
body  of  the  living  caterpillar.     The  youne 
grubs,  when  evolved  from  the  egg,  feed 
upon  the'  internal  tissues  of  their  victim, 
instinctively  avoiding,  however,  to  attack 
any  vital  part,  since  the  premature  death  of 
the  caterpillar  would  ensure  their  own  de- 
struction.    At  length  the  time  approaches 
for  the  parasites  to  take  upon  themselves  a 
new  condition  of  insect  life,  namely,  that 
which  immediately  precedes  their  perfect 
winged  condition ;  at  the  same  period,  the 
caterpillar  infested  by  them  instinctively 
seeks  out  some  spot  wherein  it  also  may 
pass  through   the  corresponding  state  of 
inactivity,  preliminary  to  its  appearance  as 
a  winged  denizen  of  the  air.     No  sooner, 
however,  has  it  attached  itself,  than  the 
grubs  contained  in  its  body  make  their  exit 
through  the  skin  ;  each  spins  its  own  little 
cocoon  of  yellow  silk,  wherein  to  await  its 
final  change.     These  cocoons  are  collected 
together  beneath  the  body  of  the.  caterpil- 
lar, which,  being  now  in  too  exhausted  a 
condition  to  pass  into  the  chrysalis  state, 
speedily  dies,  while,  after  a  short  period, 
the  parasites  break  from  their  cocoons  and 
become  perfect  iusects,  in  their  turn  seeking 
for  new  victims. 

Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  the  man- 
ners of  insects,  i^il  be  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand many  of  their  "  modes  of  proceeding," 
or  **  the  motives  which  leaa  to  them." 
The  intention  of  the  silken  cord  by  which 
the  caterpillar  of  many  butterflies  secures 
itself  to  a  perpendicular  wall  previously  to 
becoming  a  chrysalis,  cannot  be  misunder- 1 


stood.  Nor  can  we  fkil  to  undtttland  the 
intention  of  the  ooat  of  armor  formed 
around  itself  of  small  stones,  shells,  or  bita 
of  stick,  by  the  larva  of  the  Phryganea ; 
the  use  of  the  paper  manufactured  oy  the 
wasp ;  of  the  waxen  cells  and  store  of 
honey  provided  by  the  bee ;  of  the  cover- 
ing of  down  stripped  from  its  own  body  by 
th^  female  of  the  gipsy  moth,  with  whioh 
its  mass  of  eggs  is  protected  from  the  se- 
verity of  winter 'J  these  are  all  equally  easy 
of  comprehension:  and  no  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  these  interesting  creatures 
and  their  habits  will  venture  to  deny  them 
the  possession  of  instinct,  nor,  in  some 
oases,  of  a  certain  amount  of  reason  either. 
For,  as  Mr.  Couch,  in  the  main  accurately 
observes,  though  with  a  slight  confusion  of 
terms  at  the  outset, 

*<  The  simplest  instinet  will  vary  its  proceedings 
according  to  circumstances^  and  the  somliest  glim- 
mering of  reason  will  direct  it  to  modify  mese 
proceedings  according  to  situation,  and  as  they 
may  best  lead  to  the  desired  result.  In  many 
creatures' of  the  land  this  variation  is  of  common 
occunence,  and  is  not  only  directed  according  to  a 
change  of  circumstances,  but  sometimes  seems  to 
be  nnder  no  better  influence  than  caprice.  The 
daubers,  a  genus  of  North  American  wasps*  ta 
save  themselves  the  labor  of  building  a  cell,  have 
been  known  to  make  use  of  a  small  Mttle,  closing 
the  oriflte  with  clay ;  and  the  mason  bees  {Osmui)^ 
which  usually  deposit  their  em  in  holes  dug  by 
themselves  in  walls  or  sand-banks,  will  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  saving  themselves  labor,  by  * 
employing  for  the  same  purpose  the  empty  sheu 
of  a  snail.— p.  258. 

The  next  erand  group  in  a  descending 
order,  comprises  the  molluscous  and  the 
vermiform  animals,  under  the  general  name 
of  moUusks.  Here  we  lose  ooth  the  in- 
ternal bony  skeleton  of  the  vertebrated 
animals,  and  the  external  crustaceons  cover- 
ing of  the  Articulata,  the  typical  members 
of  the  group  being  pre-eminently  soft- 
bodied  ;  whence  the  name.  Among  the 
higher  orders  of  this  group  we  find  the 
cuttle-fish,  the  Argonauta  or  paper  nauti- 
lus, and  the  pearly  nautilus,  each  of  which 
presents  us  with  an  instance  of  instinct 
acting  for  the  preservation  or  the  con- 
venience of  the  animal. 

From  a  very  early  period,  naturalists 
have  been  aware  of  the  power  exercised  by 
the  cuttle-fish,  when  in  danger,  of  expelling 
a  black  fluid,  in  sufficient  quantity,  when 
mingled  with  the  surrounding  water,  to 
hide  the  animal  from  its  pursuers.  This 
fluid  is  secreted  by  a  singular  organ  can- 
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nected  mih  the  intestine:  the  animal  is, 
moreover,  fnmished  with  parrot-like  jaws, 

Snt  in  motion  by  powerful  muscles,  well- 
eveloped  salivary  glands,  several  sto- 
machs, and  a  large  liver ;  all  indicating  not 
only  that  the  instinctive  feeling  of  hunger 
is  habituaUv  experienced,  but  that  the 
means  of  allaying  that  feeling  are  amply 
provided ;  whOe  the  apparatus  connected 
with  the  secretion  and  expulsion  of  the  inky 
fluid  is  expressly  formed  to  enable  an  other- 
wise defenceless  animal  to  exercise  its  in- 
stinctive demand  for  self-preservation  in  the 
Inanner  most  consistent  with  its  mode  of 
life  and  organisation. 

The  interesting  poetical  fiction  connected 
with  the  argonaut  or  paper  nautilus,  wherein 
it  is  represented  as  sailing  on  the  smrface  of 
the  sea,  its  fragile  shell  formii^  the  hull  of 
its  vessel,  the  two  expanded  membranous 
arms  being  erected  and  acting  as  sails, 
while  the  six  tapering  arms  were  used  as 
oars,  has,  for  ages,  rendered  that  animal 
an  object  of  interest ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  these  particulars  have  been  proved 
fictitious,  recent  researches  into  its  true 
history  have  shown  the  moUusk  to  be.no 
less  deserving  consideration  from  its  every- 
day actions,  than  from  the  exploded  func- 
tions poetically  ascribed  to  it.     From  the 
excessive  thinness  of  the  beautiful  shell,  to 
which,  by  the  way,  the  animal  has  no  mus- 
cular attachment,  and  its  extreme  fragility, 
it  is  constantly  liable  to  fracture  by  being 
tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 
When  this  happens,  and  it  is  no  unusual 
occurrence,  the  animal  instinctively  repairs 
the  fracture  by  a  new  deposition  of  shelly 
matter  to  the  broken  portion,  by  means  of 
the  membranous  mtotle.     This    circum- 
stance, observed  in  a  number  of  argonauts 
kept  in  confinement  in  an  open  case  sunk 
in  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Messina,  oy  Ma- 
dame Power,  removed  the  doubts  of  natu- 
ralists as  to  the  animal  being  really  the 
architect  of  its  own  habitation ;  since  the 
regular  increase  in  the  size  of  the  shell  to 
correspond  with  the  growth  of  the  animal 
was  witnessed,  as  well  as  the  power  of  re- 
pairing the  shell  when  broken  either  iaten- 
tionally  or  accidentally. 

The  shell  of  the  Argonauta  contains  but 
one  spiral  cavity,  into  which  the  ani- 
mal can  wholly  withdraw  itself.  When  by 
the  growth  of  its  body  the  animal  finds  its 
habitation  too  small  for  it,  like  other  mol- 
lusks  it  has  the  power  of  increasing  its  di- 
mensions by  successive  additions  of  shelly 
matter  to  the  outer  edge.    In  an  allied  | 


member  of  this  family,  however,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  shell  is  effected  by  a  much  more 
elaborate  process.     Externally,   the  shell 
of  the  pearly  nautilus  has  nothing  more  re- 
markable in  its  appearance  than  that  of  the 
common  garden  snail;  but  a  longitudinal 
section  shows  it  to  be  internally  divided 
into  a  number  of  chambers  by  transverse 
partitions  of  shelly  matter,  the  outer  cham- 
ber being  the  largest ;  and  this  contains 
the  body  of  the  animal,  the  remainder  being 
unodbupied.     The  animal  maintains  a  con- 
nexion with  all  the  chambers  by  means  of  a 
membranous    tube,-  called    a    siphnncle, 
which  passes  down  through  a  perforation 
near  the  centre  of  each  partition.    When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  the  shell  to 
accommodate  it  to  the  growth  of  the  animal, 
the  latter  not  only  adds  fresh  layers  of 
shelly  matter  to  the  outer  edge,  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  dbamber  in  which  it  resides, 
but  at  the    same  time  constructs  a  new 
partition    across    the    inner   part,    below 
Its   body,  so    as  to  form    an    additional 
chamber.     So  that  the  number  of  cham- 
bers in  the  shell  of  the  pearly  nautilus 
varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual. 
This  habit  of  forming  chambers  in  the 
shelly  covering  of  the  moUusks  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  higher  members  of  the  family, 
but  is  also  practised,  though  from  a  differ- 
ent cause,  by  some  of  the  more  simply  or- 
ganized individuals.      In  the  case  of  the 
water-dam  {Spondylus  variua),  a  bivalve 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  oyster,  and 
which,  like  the  oyster,  is  attached  by  the 
outer  surface  of  the  lower  valve  of  its  shell 
to  some  extraneous  body,  when  the  animal 
happens  to  be  developed  beneath  the  over- 
hanging ledffe  of  a  coral  reef,  or  in  a  situa- 
tion where,  having  no  power  of  locomotion, 
it  would  run  the  risk  of  being  overgrown  by 
the  coral,  it  resorts  to  the  expedient  of  car- 
rying forward  its  dwelling-chamber,   by  a 
series  of  new  formations  of  shelly  matter,  so 
as  always  to  keep  its  respiratory  and  nutri- 
tive apparatus  on  a  level  with  the  surround- 
ing zoophytes.     A  longitudinal  section  of 
these  shells  exhibits  sometimes  as  many  as 
fourteen  such  chambers,  separated  from  each 
other  by  stout  and  regularly-formed  parti- 
tions.    The  common  oyster,  when,  from  a 
deficiency  of  food,  its  body  has  shrunk  so  as 
no  longer  to  fill  the  interior  of  the  shell, 
will  form  a  new  layer  of  nacre,  and  thus 
adapt  the  cavity  to  its  changed  condition, 
by  adding  a  chamber  in  the  rear  of  its  di- 
minished body. 
In  the  next  grand  group  of  animated  na- 
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inre,  the  Radiata,  we  reach  the  lowest  types 
of  organization,  among  whidb,  if  at  any  part 
of  the  Boale  of  being,  we  should  be  most 
warranted  in  looking  for  evidenoes  of  Ihe 
entire  absence  of  animal  instinct.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  actions  evidently  performed  nnder 
the  impulse  of  that  innate  sensation,  which, 
independently  of  instruction,  insures  both 
the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  the 
continuance  of  the  species^  will,  however, 
demonstrate  that,  in  its  proper  sense,  these 
lowly  beings,  equally  with  man,  are  subject 
to  the  promptings  of  instinct. 

Beginning  with  the  order  Echinodermata, 
or  those  radiated  animals,  whose  integu- 
ment is  covered  with  spines  or  prickles,  we 
find  among  them  the  star-fishes  (Astenwia)^ 
whose  beauty  and  symmetry,  as  Profess  3r 
Forbes  well  observes,  have  ^^  attracted  the 
attention  of  such  observers  of  nature  as 
dwelt  by  the  sea-side,  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod." These  members  of  the  Echinoder- 
mata are  adduced  by  Mr.  Coudi,  as  exam- 
ples exhibiting  the  earliest  manifestations 
of  a  true  nervous  system  ;  and  these  ani- 
mals, he  continues,  *^  though  seemingly 
very  inert,  and  destitute  of  intelligence,  dis- 
play some  sagacity  in  the  discovery  and 


in  the  scale  of  animal  natve  (and  equally  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom),  the  more  f auctions  do  we  find 
performed  by  one  oigan.  But  observe  a  living  star- 
fish, or  a  living  Holotburia,  and  see  what  eflective 
oigans  of  progression  these  soft,  flexible,  weak- 
lookiug  tabes  are.  I  have  seen  an  Echinus  mi* 
iiaris,  a  Spatangus  purpureas,  and  an  Amphidotoa 
roseus,  all  wa(k  along  the  bottom  and  up  the  sides 
of  a  dish  of  salt  Watef.  by  means  of  their  inferior 
lentacula;  and  the  first  mentioned  anchored  itself 
by  extending  and  bending  its  superior  suckers,  so 
as  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  dish. — History  of 
British  Starfishes,  p.  144. 

The  passage  above  quoted  will  show  by 
what  means  the  common  sea-urohin,  or  sea- 
egg  {Echintts  aphara}^  is  enabled  to  per- 
form  a  not  unusual  feat,  related  by  Mr. 
Couch,  who  says  that  this  animal,  ^*  though 
apparently  destitute  of  every  sense  or  pos* 
sibility  of  regarding  external  objects,  by 
sight  or  hearing,  will  travel  up  the  rods  of  a 
crab-pot)  enter  the  opening,  descend  witbin» 
mount  again  to  the  bait,  and  select  ^e  par- 
ticular one  that  pleases  it  best.''  This  is 
almost  an  act  of  reason. 

Among  the  Crustacea,  there  is  a  family 
of  crabs,  named  Paguridss,  or  hermitHjrabSi 
which,  instead  of  being  entirely  cased  in 
armor,  as  are  the  other  members  of  the 


choice  of  food,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  class,  have  merely  the  elaws  enclosed  in 


seeking  it ;  and  are  liable  to  variations  of 
habit  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.'' 
At  the  extremity  of  each  ray,  in  the  true 
star-fishes,  is  a  small  red  point,  connected 
with  the  nervous  cord  of  the  ray,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  circle  of  spines,  capable  of  be- 
ing expanded  or  closed  at  the  will  of  the 
animal.  These  points  are  believed  to  be 
organs  of  vision,  which  belief  is  strengthen- 
ed by  its  being  observed  that  the  star-fishes 
take  cognisance  of  food  placed  at  a  short 
distance  from  them.  In  their  movements  from 
place  to  place,  they  seem  to  avoid  obstacles 
lying  in  their  path ;  and,  from  all  observation, 
they  doubtless  perform  various  actions  under 
the  influence  of  the  instinctive  impulse. 

Among  the  Echinodermata,  progression 
is  eflfeoted  by  means  of  suckers  and  spines. 
The  star-flshes,  or  AsteriadsB,  employ  the 
former  exclusively  ;  the  sea-urchins,  or 
Echinidas,  progress  by  means  of  the  joint 
action  of  their  suckers  and  spines.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  observes,  that  '^  many  sea- 
urdiins,  such  as  live  on  hard  surfaces,  moor 
themselves  also  by  means  of  the  suckers, 
and  thus  adhere  very  firmly  to  the  rocks," 
and  continues: — 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  the  Echino- 
deims  provided  with  these  suckers,  they  serve  not 
merely  for  progression.    The  lower  we  descend 


the  usual  calcareous  envelope,  the  thorax 
being  less  firm,  and  the  libdomen  quite 
naked.  Many  of  these  crabs  defend  their 
soft  tails  by  taking  up  their  abode  in  emj^ty 
univalve  shells,  to  the  interior  of  which 
they  attach  themselves  by  a  sucker  plaoed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  only  quit 
their  habitation  when  the  increase  in  siaa  of 
their  own  bodies  renders  it  necessary  to 
look  out  for  a  new  domidle.  Among  the 
Radiata  is  a  species  of  very  simple  organi- 
sation, which  resorts  to  a  similar  expedient 
for  the  protection  of  its  soft  body,  with  an 
additional  display  of  ingenuity  not  evinced 
by  the  crab.  Professor  Forbes  thus  de* 
scribes  the  habit  of  this  creature,  which  he 
has  named  the  Shell-bearing  Sipunotdaa 
(  SipuneuloM  B^smhardvi) : — 

<■  The  species  [of  the  genus  Slpunculas]  bury  in 
sand,  or  m  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  curious  animal  before  us,  adopt  the 
shells  of  dead  univalve  Testaoea  for  a  house  and 
home,  after  the  manner  of  the  hermit-crab.  The 
Sipunculas  would  appear,  however,  to  be  of  a  lefs 
changeable  disposition  of  mind  and  body  than  its 
crustacean  analogue,  and  when  once  securely 
housed  in  a  shell,  to  make  that  its  permanent 
habitation.  Whether  the  egg  is  originally  depo- 
sited  in  the  future  habitation  of  the  animal,  by 
some  wonderful  instinct,  or  is  only  developed 
when  lodged  by  the  waters  in  such  a  locaUty.  or 
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whether  the  parent  Sipuncnlaa  bequeathes  tfie 
chosen  lodgingr  of  its  caudal  tennioation  to  its 
eldest  born,  am  so  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, a  veritable  entailed  properly,  we  know  not  at 
present ;  bat  the  inquiry  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  experimental 
zoologist.  The  Sipuncnlas  is  not,  however,  con- 
tent with  the  habitation  built  for  it  by  its  roollus- 
can  predecessor ;  it  exercises  its  own  atchitectnral 
ingenuity,  and  secures  the  entrance  of  its  shell  by 
a  plaster- work  of  sand,  leaving  a  round  bole  in 
the  centre  sufficientiy  large  to  iSmit  of  the  protru- 
sion of  its  trunk,  which  it  sends  out  to  a  great 
length,  and  moves  about  in  all  directions  with 
great  facility.*'—*  British  Star-fishes,'  p.  252. 

Professor  Forbes  fi^es  one  of  these 
animals,  which  had  taSen  up  its  quarters 
in  an  empty  perriwitikle  shell.  Nothing, 
we  think,  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  an  instinctive  impulse  towards 
self-preservation  in  this  lowly  animal  than 
the  proceedings  above  detailed.  Allow  that 
the  Pagurus  is  impelled  by  instinct  to 
choose  an  empty  shell  for  the  protection  of 
its  tender  abdomen,  and  the  same  motive 
must  be  granted  to  actuate  the  Sipunculas 
in  performing  a  similar  action  for  a  like 
purpose.  Nor  in  either  case  can  we  see 
any  other  motive  than  that  which  directs 
the  beaver  in  the  construction  of  the  habi- 
tation which  is  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for 
himself  and  his  progeny. 

The  labors  of  the  coral-polypes  afford 
very  striking  examples  &f  the  exercise  of 
instinct,  while  they  exhibit  the  wonderful 
results  of  the  combined  efforts  of  numerous 
minute  animals,  which,  individually,  ar^ 
comparatively  powerless,  and  their  organi- 
sation very  simple..  In  the  formation  of 
the  immense  coral  reefs  and  islands,  the 
natural  instinct  of  these  little  animals  leads 
them  to  build  with  the  greatest  rapidity  to 
the  windward,  or  most  exposed  side  of 
their  edifice,  leaving  the  side  least  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  waves  to  be  last  com- 
pleted. Their  labors  are  also  instinctively 
confined  to  low-water-mark,  below  which 
they  do  not  build.  Mr.  Darwin  has  re- 
corded in  his  journal  much  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  little  architects  and 
their  wonderful  structures. 

Even  among  the  Infusoria,  the  thought- 
ful observer  must  recognise  the  influence  of 
instinct  when  he  views  their  varied  move- 
ments and  the  elaborate  apparatus  with 
wl^ich  many  of  these  minute  creatures  are 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
food.     In  the  words  of  Dr.  Mantqll, 

*<  No  organs  of  progressive  motion,  similar  to 
those  of  beasts,  birds,  or  fishes^  are  observable  in 


these  beings;  yet  they  tmvene  the  water  with 
rapidity^  without  the  aid  of  limbs  or  fins;  and 
though  many  species,  are  destitute  of  eyes,  yet  all 
possess  an  accurate  perception  of  the  presence  of 
other  bodied,  and  pursue  and  capture  their  prey 
with  unerring  purpose." 

^  As  has  already  been  explained  in  this 
Review,*  these  various  motions  are  per- 
formed by  means  of  minute  hair-like  fila- 
ments, termed  ctfia,  which  cover  and  fringe 
the  bodies  of  the  Infusoria ;  and  we  quote 
an  accurate  and  spirite4  description  of  their 
movements  from  Dr.  Carpenter's '  Zoology.' 

*<  These  movements  are  extremely  various  in 
their  character  in  different  species ;  and  when  a 
number  of  dissimilar  forms  toe  assembled  in  one 
drop  of  water,  the  spectacle  is  most  entertaining. 
Some  propel  themselves  directly  forwards,  with  a 
velocity  which  appears  (when  thus  highly  msg* 
nified)  like  that  of  an  arrow,  so  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  their  movements ;  whilst  others 
drag  their  bodies  slowly  along,  like  the  leech. 
Some  make  a  fixed  point  of  some  portion  of  the 
body,  and  revolve  around  it  with  great  rapidity ; 
whilst  others  scarcely  present  any  appearance  of 
animal  motion.  Some  move  forwards  by  an  uni- 
form series  of  gentle  undulations  or  vibrations; 
whilst  others  seem  to  perform  consecutive  leaps, 
of  no  small  extent  compared  with  the  size  of  their 
bodies.  In  short,  there  is  no  kind  of  movement 
which  is  not  practised  by  these  animalcules. 
Thev  have  evidently  the  power  of  steering  clear 
of  obstacles  in  their  course,  and  of  avoiding  each 
other  when  swimming  in  close  proximity.  By 
what  kind  of  sensibility  the  wonderful  precision 
and  accuracy  of  their  movements  is  guided,  is  yet 
very  doubtful.*' 

llie  mode  in  which  these  cilia  subserve 
the  purpose  of  procuring  food  may  best  be 
understood  by  studying  the  habits  of  the 
common  wheel  animacule  {Rotifer  vulgaris) 
which,  from  its  activity,  and  the  variety  of 
its  movements,  is  one  of  the  most  interest* 
ing  of  microscopic  objects.  This  species, 
at  its  anterior  extremity,  is  furnished  with 
two  sets  of  cilia,  disposed  in  circles,  form- 
ing what  are  termed  the  wheels ;  these  are 
capable  of  being  folded  up  and  retracted 
within  the  body  of  the  creature.  When 
desirous  of  procuring  food,  the  Rotifer  fixes 
itself  by  the  extremity  of  its  telescope-like 
tail,  and  protrudes  the  cilia  from  the  oppo- 
site extremity ;  by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia, 
which  is  continued  or  suspended  at  the  will 
of  the  animal,  the  appearance  of  a  perfect 
rotation  is  produced,  which  has  the  effect  of 
creating  rapid  currents  in  the  surrounding 
fluid.  A  sort  of  whirlpool  is  caused  by 
each  wheel,  and  this  brings  towards  the 

•  No.  90.  October,  1846.  "  The  MicroBcope  and 
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month  minnte  animacales  and  other  bodies 
floating  in  its  neighborhood,  many  of  which 
are  drawn  into  the  gullet,  while  others  are 
rejected  and  carried  off  by  a  return  current. 
This  proceeding  has  been  likened  by  Spal- 
lanzani  to  that  of  a  whale,  which,  having 
driven  a  shoal  of  herrings  into  a  bay,  by 
repeated  blows  of  his  tail  prodnces  a  whirl- 
pool of  considerable  extent  and  rapidity  of 
motion,  whereby  the  herrings  are  projected 
into  the  mouth  of  their  pursuer.  If  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  whale  be  the 
result  of  instinct,  so  must  it  also  be  consi- 
dered when  practised  by  the  animaleule ; 
the  object  being  the  same,  and  the  means 
resorted  to  for  securing  it  similar. 

It  would  seem  that  both  this  beautiful 
creature  and  its  near  ally,  Hydatina  senta, 
together  with  some  at  least  of  the  polypes, 
enjoy  a  considerable  power  of  selection  in 
regard  to  their  food.  A  species  of  the 
latter  family,  Bowerbankia  densa,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length  when  fully  expanded, 
is  so  transparent,  that  the  whole  of  its 
structure  and  the  actions  of  its  organs  may 
be  seen  through  its  integuments.  Like  the 
two  Infusoria,  the  polyp  attaches  itself  by 
its  lower  extremity,  and  protrudes  its  ten- 
tacula,  which,  like  the  cilia  of  the  former, 
are  ranged  round  its  niouth,  and  seem 
to  be  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
individual;  these,  when  put  in  motion, 
produce  a  current  of  water,  which  brings 
the  various  substances  floating  in  it  to  the 
entrance  of  the  mouth.  As  in  the  Infuso- 
ria, some  of  these  matters  are  received  into 
the  gizxard,  while,  others  are  rejected ;  the 
gizzard,  as  in  them,  is  furnished  with  teethj 
which  triturate  the  food  before  it  passes 
into  the  stomach  :  all  these  actions  present 
a  curious  analogy  between  animals  belong- 
ing to  two  classes  of  different  degrees  of 
organization ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  but 
for  the  extreme  minuteness  of  many  of 
the  other  Infusoria,  numerous  other  actions 
would  be  observed,  which  in  combination 
with  those  already  recorded,  would  remove 
all  doubt  as  to  their  being  as  certainly 
under  the  influence  of  instinct  as  animab 
of  a  much  higher  grade. 

The  lowest  position  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mated beings,  seems  to  be  occupied  by 
organisms  which  many  naturalists  have 
been  rather  inclined  to  place  with  plants ; 
among  these,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
sponges  and  their  allies.  When  studied  in 
a  living  state,  a  constant  and  rapid  circu- 
lation of  water  through  their  tissue,  is 
almost  the  only  action  by  which  the  exist- 


ence of  life  in  these  simple  beines  u  mani- 
fested. The  water  enters  by  tiie  smaller 
orifices,  traverses  the  smaller  cavities  of 
the  spongy  structure,  and  is  eventually 
expelled  by  the  larger  orifices  or  vents. 
''  This  stream,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  ^'  is 
made  apparent  by  the  movement  of  the 
minute  particles  contained  in  it,  and  by 
the  disturbance  of  those  which  may  be 
floating  in  the  surrounding  fluid ;"  and  he 
continues : — "  It  is  impossible  to  assign  a 
cause  for  this  movement ;  no  cilia  have  been 
discovered  in  any  part  of  the  adult  animal ; 
and  the  tissues  are  altogether  possessed  of 
so  little  contractility,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  the  fluid  propelled  through  the 
tunes  by  any  mechanical  influence  on  their 
part."  As  this  circulation  of  fluid  ceases 
when  the  sponge  is  dead,  we  are  inclined  to 
view  it  as  the  instinctive  means,  the  blind 
impulse,  whereby  the  nutrition  and  growth 
of  the  organism  are  insured.  From  the 
water  thus  continually  passing  through  its 
tissue,  the  sponge  secretes  its  own  peculiar 
organic  texture,  as  well  as  the  spieula  of 
earthy  matter,  as  carbonate  of  Ume  and 
silex,  disposed  among  its  tissues.  But  the 
passage  of  the  water  is  of  quite  a  different 
character  from  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  sap  in  plants ;  since,  in  the  latter,  the 
fluid  absorbed  by  the  spoQgioles  of  the 
roots  becomes  gradually  elaborated  by  the 
vital  action  of  the  plant  into  the  various 
substances  requisite  for  its  nutrition  and 
increase,  all  that  escapes  passing  off  by 
perspiration  from  the  leaves;  while  the 
sponge  would  appear  merely  to  select  certain 
substances  from  the  water  in  its  passage, 
the  greater  portion  being  rejected,  and 
expelled  by  the  largo  orifices :  the  action 
being  somewhat  analagous  to  the  entering 
and  returning  currents  in  the  Infusoria, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  the 
cilia  are  obviously  the  motive  organs. 

Other  organisms  of  a  still  more  doubtful 
description  than  the  sponges  are  placed  in 
this  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  by 
some  naturalists,  though  it  seems  now  to 
be  the  prevalent  disposition  to  consider 
them  as  of  vegetable  nature.  Such  are 
many  of  those  beings  long  known  as  Con- 
fervas, and  ether  plants  of  a  very  low 
organization.  The  chemical  eonstituents 
of  these,  the  lowest  members  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  are  so  nearly  the  same,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  detection  of  a  small  quantity  of 
stareh  in  some  of  them  that  they  can  be 
recognised  as  plants;  and  even  among 
thesoi  the  aetion  of  one  of  the  most  pow- 
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erfnl  animal  instincts  has  been  observed : 
for  in  several  of  those  now  looked  npon  as 
plants,  a  kind  of  conjugation  has  been 
witnessed,  leading  to  the  production  of  a 
new  individual,  bj  which  the  race  is  con- 
tinued; and  animal  motions  are  by  no 
means  of  unfrequent  occurrence^  So  that, 
even  in  these  doubtful  beings,  instinct 
evidently  holds  its  sway,  directing  them  to 
the  attainment  of  certain  ends  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  well-beii^. 

In  condumon,  we  would  briefly  state  our 
conviction,  founded  upon  observation  of 
the  infinitely  varied  habits  of  animals,  that 
every  integral  portion  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, from  the  nighest  to 'the  lowest,  has, 
according  to  its  requirements,  been  fur- 
'  nished  by  its  beneficent  Creator  with  such 
a  measure  of  an  innate  impulsive  power  as  is 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  due  performance 
of  such  actions  as  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  its  own  individual  existence 
and  the  continuance  of  its  kind.  That  these 
instinctSj  strictly  so  called — ^these  impulses 
wholly  unconnected  with  anything  rational 
in  the  agent — are  more  and  more  curiously 
developed  the  lower  we  go  in  the  animal 
creation.  That  in  addition  to  what  we 
strictly  term  imtinctj  animals  are  endowed 
with  so  much  of  a  still  higher  faoidty 
termed  rea$ony  as  will  direct  them  so  to 
modify  their  instinctive  imptdses  as  to 
adapt  their  ordinary  habits  an(|  actions 
to  extraordinary  circumstances.  An'^  as 
a  general  summary,  we  may  adopt  the 
words  of  the  Archbishop  : — 

«<  To  sum  up,  then,  what  has  been  hitlieito 
said.  It  appears  that  there  are  certain  kinds 
oi  intellectaal  power— of  what,  in  man,  at 
least,  is  always  called  reason — ooramoa,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  man  with  the  higher  brutes. 
And  again,  that  there  are  certain  powers  wholly 
confined  to  man— especially  all  those  concerned 
in  what  is  properly  called  reasoning — all  employ* 
meat  of  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought; 
and  it  appears  that  instinct,  again,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  common  to  man  with  brutes,  though  far 
leas  in  amount,  and  leas  perfect  in  man ;  and  more 
and  more  developed  in  other  animals  the  lowe^  we 
descend  in  the  scale. 

•^  An  Instinct  is,  as  has  been  said  before,  a  6/tfuf 
tendency  to  some  mode  of  action,  independent  of 
any  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  agent  of  the 
end  to  which  the  action  leads.  Hanger  and  thirst 
are  no  leas  an  instmct  in  the  adnlt  than  the  desire 
of  the  new-born  babe  to  sack,  althon^h  it  has  no 
idea  that  milk  is  in  the  breast,  or  that  it  is  nutritioas. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  builds  a  house, 
in  order  to  have  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  a 
comfortable  place  to  pursue  his  trade,  or  reside  in, 
the  act  10  not  called  instinct;  while  that  term 


does  apply  to  birds  building  a  nest ;  because  man 
has  not  any  blind  desire  to  oaild  the  house.  The 
rudest  savage  always  contemplates,  in  forming  the 
hat,  the  very  object  of  providing  a  safeguard 
against  the  weather,  and  perhaps  against  wild 
beasts  and  other  enemies.  But,  sapposing  man 
had  the  instinct  of  the  bird ;  sapposing  a  man  who 
had  never  seen  a  house,  or  thought  of  protecting 
himself,  had  a  tendency  to  construct  eomethine 
analagous  to  a  nest;  or,  again,  supposing  a  bird 
was  so  endowed  with  reason  as  to  build  a  nest 
toi^  a  view  to  lay  eg^  therein,  and  ait  on  them, 
wiih  a  design,  and  m  order  to  perpetuate  its 
species:  in  the  former  case,  man  would  be  a 
uiilder  from  instinct;  and  in  the  latter,  the  bird 
would  be  A  builder  from  reason.*' — p.  20. 


TaiVBLLERs  iH  Abtssi If XA.— Intelligence  has 
been  received  in  Alexandria  from  the  two  enter- 
prising French  travellers,  the  Messieurs  D'Abaddie, 
who  have  been  for  several  years  exploring  Abys- 
sinia and  the  adjacent  countries  for  the  benefit  of 
science.  Abetter  written  from  Alexandria  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1845.  reached  them  at  Gondar,  in 
the  province  of  Demoea,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1647; 
and  a  letter  demtched  by  them  from  Gondar  on  the 
lOth  of  May,  1847,  reached  Alexandria  only  on  the 
3nd  ultimo.  These  two  gentlemen  have  recently 
visited  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile.  As  they 
had  previously  formed  many  connexions  in  the 
country,  they  expected  that  tnis  expedition  would 
not  have  occupied  more  than  four  months  from 
Goham :  bot  two  English  travellers,  Messrs.  Plow- 
den  and  Bell,  having  onlv  a  short  time  befixre 
killed  a  GalU  chief,  the  OaUa  tribes  had  determined 
upon  taking  the  lives  of  all  Europeans  foiling  into 
their  hands,  so  that  they  had  to  proceed  by  a  very 
indirect  route,  by  which  it  took  tnem  a  whole  year 
to  return  to  Gojam.  They  had  the  satisfaction  of 
correctly  ascertaining  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile,  the  principal  one  of  which  lies  in  latitude  N. 
7  de?.  49  min.  50  sec.  They  did  not  ascertain  die 
longitude  with  any  accuraey  lor  want  of  an  alma- 
nack, which  they  had  not  with  them.  The  pro- 
vince of  Gojam  was  in  a  state  of  war,  owing  to 
the  incursions  of  the  [wwerfnl  Ras  Aly  with  a 
strong  army.  The  Coptic  patriarch  had  been  for- 
mally expelled  finom  Gondar  and  all  the  states 
sttbieet  to  the  Ras.  The  contending  ppirties  occu- 
pied all  the  principal  roads  in  the  country,  and  all 
communication  with  the  sea-coast  was  interrupted. 
The  Typhus  fever  was  raging  in  the  province  of 
Sennaar.  The  two  brothers,  intended  returning  to 
Egypt,  but  the  country  they  were  in  was  in  audi  a 
state  of  disorder,  and  they  anticipated  so  many 
difilcnlties  and  obstacles  on  their  road,  that  they 
had  no  hope  of  getting  away  fot  many  months. 

LiOBT  VBOM  Eliotuoitt. — ^Mt.  Stalte  is  lec- 
turing in  En^nd  on  his  new  mode  of  lighting  by 
electncity.  The  Literary  and  Philosophical  So 
ciety  of  Sunderland  fave  a  pXiblic  soiree  last  No- 
vember, at  which  hts  mode  of  lighting  was  the 
principal  attraction.  The  NnocatiU  OuarSian,  says  : 
**  The  light, which  was  of  astonishing  brilliance  and 
beaaty,  was  placed  onder  an  air-tight  glass  vase. 
When  the  ^  was  tamed  down  it  sufficiently  light- 
ed the  spaaous  bnilding,  and  bore  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  the  great  orb  of  day  of  any  light  which 
we  ever  witnessed.  The  electric  light  was  next 
exhibited  in  a  vessel  of  water  with  equal  success.*' 
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Prom  tk»  Qmpirt«r|^  R«Ti«w. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE— THE  SEPARATE  SYSTEM. 


iThe  following  paper  i^afcea  to  •  moit  importaiit  and  inUregt- 
iog  inlyeot,  abd  maj  be  taken  aaaa  i^idieatlon  of  the  viewa 
on  Mflon  DiadpUne  whiob  vn,  at  preeeAt  moot  preyalent  in 
Europe.  The  ftcta  it  addiieea  win  be  lead  witb  proAt, 
whatoTer  may  be  thought  of  the  oonoloiionj  and  Mieert|ons 
of  the  writer.— Edj 

1.  Reports  of  the  CommisHoners  for  Penr 
tonville  Prison.  1843-1847. 

2.  Reports  from  the  Committee  of  the  Lords 
appointed  to  inqwre  into  the  JSxectUion  of 
the  Criminal  Lawj  especially  respecting 
Juvenile  Offenders  and  Transportation, 
1847. 

3.  Prison  Discipline.  By  Rey.  John  Field, 
M.  A.     1846. 

4.  Trait4  des  diwrsts  li^stitutions  CompU- 
mentaires  du  Regime  Pinitentiaire.  Par 
M.  Bonnovilley  rrooareur  da  Roi.  1847. 

Our  treatment  of  criminals  is  at  this  mo- 
ment inflaenced  by  two  theories,  which  are 
in  their  tendencies  almost  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other.  ^'  The  principal  od- 
ject  of  punishment,'^  says  Mr.  Baron 
Parke,  '*  1  take  to  be  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety by  deterring  the  offender  from  the  re- 
petition of  hia  crime,  and  others  from  fol- 
lowing his  example,  by  the  pain  and  incon- 
venience he  sustains ;  and  l&e  same  opinion 
is  maintained  by  almost  all,  if  not  by  all, 
this  eminent  Judge's  brethren,  not  only  of 
the  English  but  also  of  the  Scotdi  and 
Irish  Benches  at  this  time.  By  these  au- 
thorities— ^weiffhty  and  grave,  ones  it  will  be 
owned — amendment  is  considered  as  secon- 
dary, and  to  be  looked  to  only  as  it  may 
aid  in  the  further  diminution  of  -crime. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reformation  of  the 
culprit  is  the  primary  object  in  view  of  Lord 
Brougham,  of  Mr.  Hill  (the  Recorder  of 
Birmingham),  and  numerous  reasonenh— 
some  of  whom  have  come  to  *this  conclu- 
sion on  d  priori  grounds,  other  on  the  al- 
leged failure  of  the  system  of  '^repres- 
sion. 


9) 


It  is  of  great  importance  that  tiie  public 
should  have  definite  notions  on  these  anta- 
gonized principles,  so  as  to  ascertain  whi- 
ther. If  fairly  carried  into  practice,  each 
will  lead  uv.  The  ^'  deterrent"  acts  on 
the  passion  6f  fear  in  its  various  aspects  of 
disgrace,  shame,  and  corporal  pain — a  pas- 


sion supplying  some  of  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  the  will.  The  opposed  principle 
is  simply. and  strictly  educational — ^willing 
to  inflict  no  more' pain  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  farther  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  postponing  even  this  modicum 
to  such  other  means  as  may  effect  that  end 
without  its  aid.  Under  this  system  our 
jails  are  to  become  so  many  schools,  where 
the  only  punishment,  using  the  term  in  its  or- 
dinary acceptation,  is  about  as  much  bodily 
restraint  as  is  enforced  in  many  of  our  own 
scholastic  institutions — and  much  less  than 
that  submitted  to  in  the  monasteries  and 
convents  of  other  countries. 

The  contrast  of  the  theories  is  brought 
out  strikingly  in  the  ansifcrs  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  uriminal  Law. 

"  I  hold,"  says  Lord  Demnan»  "  the  only  legi- 
timate end  of  punishment  to  be  to  deter  from 
crime.  Bat  I  think  1  perceivein  some  of  the  theo- 
ries of  benevolent  men  such  a  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  criminal  law  as  to  encourage  instead  of 
deterring.'' 

'*  By  a  leformato^  system,"  says  Mr.  UilJ» 
*'  we  understand  one  in  which  all  the  pain  endur- 
ed strictly  arises  from  the  means  necessary  to  ef- 
fect a  moml  cure.  A  prison  becomes  a  hospital  for 
moral  diseases.  The  prisoner  may  be  called  a  |mi- 
tient,  while  the  various  officers  of  the  prison  will 
gradually  attain  the  position  in  his  mind  of  per- 
sons exercising  the  healing  art,  and  be  no  longer 
regarded  as  the  agento  of  vindictitfe  power.  . 

While  we  entertain  some  'doubts  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  mental  prooess  which 
shall  gradually  confound  a  warder  in  the 
prisoner's  estimation  with  a  doctor,  we  can 
have  none  as  to  the  rashness  of  expres- 
sions which  invest  the  statutes  at  large  with 
the  4!aprice  and  the  malice  of  unchastised 
passion.  Legalised  punishments  may  or 
may  not  be  too  severe ;  but  in  what  sense 
is  criminal  law  eindictioe  ?-;-of  what  vin- 
dictive power  is  the  turnkey  the  agent  ? 
Surely  a  vindictive  Criminal  Statute  is  as 
much  a  figure  of  speech  as  a  hard-hearted 
treadmill.  Bwko  did  not  fear  to  brand 
with  stem  oensure  the  'Moose  oompari- 
sons''  and  '^  gross  discriminations"  of  his 
day  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  'Hhe  poor 
laborer,"  or  the  ^^poor  soldier" — as  if  the 
very  foundations  of  the  social  structure 
did  not  demand  this  coi^dition  in  both 
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eUsses  of  man.  In  our  own  times  as  mncb 
notice  is  demanded  bj  the  onrrency  of 
|)hraaeft  wliioh  tend  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
justice  and  fling  into  its  seale  a  bias  of 
false  philandiropy.  Such  cant  might  at 
least  be  left  to  the  melodramatist  and  the 
novelist  of  congenial  fibre. 

We  have  just  seen  it  broadly  stated  that 
to  '  punish  for  'the  purpose^  of   deterring 
is  not  admissible  save-  okily  as  accessary 
and    incidental.      The  general    question 
therefore  is  mooted — ^whether  or  not  pu- 
nishment be  just?    We  know  how  com- 
plete a  form  ike  argument  has  assumed  as 
relates  to  the'pain  -of  death,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  effect  of  it  has  reach- 
ed the  category  of  secondary  punishments 
also.     Buty  in  spite  of  these  new  theories, 
is  it  the  fact  that  the  mind  and  eonscienee 
of  our  nature  have  been  changed  ;  is  it  no 
longer  true  there  is  that  in  every  heart 
which  proclaims  or  whispers  that  every  de- 
reliction of  duty  is  worthy  of  chastiBementl 
Are  men  now  able  to  entertain .  the  same 
opinion  of  the  thief  as  of  the  honest  citi- 
sen  ?      Hitherto,  under  every  phasis  of  so- 
ciety it  has  been  deemed  just  that  crime 
should  be  punished.     So  stri<$tly  natural 
and  necessary  has  this  seemed,  that,  in  a 
thousand  acts  of  which  no  law  can  take 
cognizance,  society  inflicts  a' chastisement 
ten  times  severer  than  that  of  the  statute- 
book.     The  loss  of  character,  for  example,, 
entails  the  loss  of  livelihood,  and  hence 
often  of  life,  under  circumstances  of  great 
mental  and  bodily  suffering.    Has  all  this 
been  a  mistake  ?    "  Are  we  all,"  (as  Car- 
lyle  says), "  effeminated  in  this  very  dreary, 
very  portentous  babble  of  aboliihing  capi- 
tal punishment^  &c. — all  for  sending  Judas 
Iscariot,  Cdurvoisier,  PrasHn,  TaweU,  and 
Nature's  Qwn  Scoundrels  teachable  by  hel- 
lebore, to  the  schoolmaster  instead  of  the 
hangman  or  the  cesspool?    Are  we  for  car- 
rying this  new  philanthropy  out  ?     Ought 
society  to  consioer  the  liar.the  slanderer, 
the  extortioner,  the  tyrant,  the  robber,  the 
ravisher,  the  assassin — as  merely  laboring 
under  moral  malady,  fit  therefore  for  the 
tendei;  care  which  humanitv  bestows  on  the 
fatalities  of  disease  ?    Is  it  and  has  it  all 
along  been  a  mere  blunder  to  distinguish 
practically  haAie$»  from  madness  ?    If  so, 
we  cannot  stop  where   Mr.   Hill  contem- 
plates.     ^'  Oh !  that  I  could  get  my  son 
placed  at  Mettray,"  said  a  French  mother, 
''  but  that  is  impossible— he  is  neither  a 
beggA  nor  a  thief. — II  n'a  ni  mendie  ni 
vole*''    Turn  to  any  page  of  the  Reports 


now  before  us,  and  you  will  find  the  poor 
man  tempted  and  teippting  his  offspring  to 
some  petty  larceny  which  shall  lay  on  the 
parish,  the  county,  or  the.  country,  the 
burden  of  first  supporting,  ultimately  of 
transporting  him-^a  very  natural  consum- 
mation of  those  doctrines  which  would  con- 
found a  most  extended  and  careful  eefttca- 
tion  with  punishment.  Offer  to'  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  our  countrymen  the  training 
of  their  children,  in  the  choicest  spots  of 
the  land,  such  as  Parkhurst— absolve  them 
from  all  further  care  and  cost — educate  the 
child  intellectually  and  morally — teach  him 
a  trade,  and  then  take  him,  free  of  expense, 
to  a  good  though  distant  labor-market — 
how  few  would  be  left  to  tenant  our  jails ! 
If  you  will  believe,  and  act  on  the  be- 
lief, that  punishment  has  no  tendency  either 
to  reform  a  culprit  or  to  keep  away  from 
crime  those  who  know  that  crime  is  pu- 
nishedr— in  short,  that  our  fears  have  no  in- 
fluence on  our  conduct — allow  .the  virtuous 
parent  at  least  such  a  perspective  of  good 
for  his  child  as  you  hold  out  to  the  depraved. 

We  are  told  .that  crimes  are  on  the  in- 
crease, and  that  therefore  punishment  has 
not  acted  as  a  deterrent.  The  answer  is^ 
that  however  the  aggregate  of  offences  may 
continue  to  increase  in  a  rapidly  multiply- 
ing and  condensing  population,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  would  not  have  in- 
creased in  a  far  greater  ratio  had  there 
been  no  system  of  punishment  in  the  coun- 
try; But  how  -are  we  to  get  rid  of  the  all 
but  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges  (there 
is  really,  we  think,  only  one  exception)—- 
that  the  relaxation  has  already  been  carried 
at  least  far  enough?  How  are  we  to  get 
rid  of  the  facts  of  their  own  experience 
which  these  Judges  make  ?  How  are  we  to 
get  rid  of  the  facts  adduced  by  Sir  James 
Graham  but  a  few  months  ago  in  Parlia- 
ment— ^showing  that  the  relaxation  of  penal- 
ties in  some  of  the  greatest  crimes  has  been 
followed  by  a  large  increase  in  their  num- 
ber— that  forgeries  have  increased  100, 
arson  60^  and  rape  90  per  cent,  since  they 
ceased  to  be  capital  offences  ?  ( Times j 
Friday^  June  11,  1847.) 

On  the  question  of  capital  punishment 
we  shall  not  dwell — we  have  more  than 
enough  before  us  without  recurring  to  a 
subject  which  has  already  been  treated  at 
some  Jbngth  in  these  pages.  As  respects 
the  conflicting  theories  stated  at  the  outset 
— the  Jurist — who  could  not  be  more  wor- 
thily represented  than  by  Lord  Denman, 
Lord   Justice-General  Boyle,    and   Lord 
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Chief  Jnstioe  O'Doherty — still  adheres  to 
his    ancient  doctrines.     The  Jurist  still 
holds  his  province  to  he  simply  the  protec- 
tion of  society.     He  takes  oogniKance  of  the 
acts  of  man,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  intentions,  whioh  belong  (he  says)  to 
the  domain  of  the  moralist.     The  former 
deters,  the  latter  amends.     These  two  go- 
verning principles  are  distinct,. but  not  op- 
posed.   Justice  can  never  be  immoral,  nor 
morals  unjust.     But  the  motives  of  crime 
cannot  be  arrived  at  by  the  Judge — or,  if 
at  all,  too  imperfectly  and  rarely— while 
there  are  a  thousand  instances  of  offence 
against  the  moral  law  which  admit  of  no 
Wislation,  and  are  left  to  the  execration 
of  mankind;  such  are  ingratitude-^hard- 
heartedness — ^pride— rmalice — avarice,   and 
a  hundred  other  forms  of  vi6e  which  destroy 
a  life  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood- 
rob  without  stealing,  and  torture  with  fL 
more  exquisite  pain  than  wheel  or  rack. 
The  State^  however,   cab  set  both  these 
principles  into  actioh,  for  its  functions  in- 
clude the  duty  of  elevating  the  tnorad  as 
well  as  that  of  protecting  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  its  dependants.     The  difficulty  has 
hitherto  been  to  discover  a  system  as  to 
the  less  heinous  class  of  criminals,  which 
shall  at  once  pumsh  to  deter,  and  amend 
to  restore ;  and  we  believe  the  problem  will 
find  its  solution  in  ihe  careful  and  watoh- 
ftii}  working  of  that  kind  of  secondary  pu- 
i^ishment  snown  as  the  Separate  System. 
We  say  advisedly  ^'  careful  and  watchful." 
For  there  is  much  to  fear  from  those  who 
would  abuse  the  deterrent  principle,  and 
who,  seeing  no   punishment  in  solitude, 
would  aggravate  it  by  additional  restric-. 
tions  and  penalties.  -  On  the  other  hand) 
they  who  aojure  this  principle  will  endea^ 
vor  to  denude  tile  didcupline  of  its  whole- 
some severities,  leaving  nothing  to  it  but 
the  name  of  punishment  ;-^ana  crime  will 
be  at  a  premium  whenever  the  fear  of  in- 
flicting penalties  shall  be  livelier  with  the 
authorities  than  the  fear  of  suffering  penal- 
ties in  the  culprit. 

The  theory  of  the  Separate  Svstem  was 
clearly  laid  down  in  1776  by  Paley,  in  his 
'^  Moral  Philosophy."  His  chapter  on 
Crimes  and  Punishments  antioipates  every 
modem  improvement.  He  argues  first  in 
favor  of  solitary  confinement  generally. 
He  states  secondly,  that  as  half  the  vices  of 
low  life  arise  from  aversion  to  labor,  there 
might  be  two  means  of  eradiditing  this— one 
by  solitary  confinement  and  hard  labor, 
which  shall  make  industry  a  new  habit — 


the  other  by  solitary  confinement  with 
nothing  to  do,  which  shall  rendet  idleness 
intolerable.  He  next  proposes  that  the 
prisoner  should  earn  his  own  livelihood,  hia 
eamiiigs  being  left  in  part  pr  wholly  to  his 
Own  use ;  jEtlso,  that  the  measurement  of 
confinement  should  be  not  by  the .  days 
spent,  but  by  the  work  done,  in  order  to 
render  energetic  industry  voluntary.  After 
the  enlargement  of  the  criminal,  he  says, 
the  principal  difficulty  still  remains — how 
to  dispose  of  him:  and  he  meets  it  by 
the  only  wise  and  deiMr-sighied  view  of  this 
great  problem,  namely,  that  the  State  is 
bound  to  secure  him  emnloyment  if  willing 
to  Work ;  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  criminala  should  be  separated  as  far 
from  each  other  as  poBsible  Paley 'e  system 
may  therefore  be  summed  in  a  few  wordiK- 
separation  with  labor  during  oonfinement, 
and  dispersion  afterwards. 

Had  these  views  been  as  manfoUy  acted 
unon  as  they  were  convincingly  propounded, 
ivnat  a  source  of  misery  and  guiH  would 
have  been  dried  up  in  our  transportation 
system, — ^and  how  little  cause  would  have 
been  left  for  the  inspectors  of  prisons  to  term 
Nowgate  the  '*  great  'school  of  crime !"  a 
just  designation— as  we  could  show  by  a 
thousand  extrapta  from  the  Life  of  Mn. 
Fry,  &c.,  &Q. — but  let  one  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Field's  judidOtts  volume  suffice : 


*<I  could  meotiOQthe  nanie  of  a  peison  who 
practised  in  the  law,  and  was  connected  with 
very  respectable  families.  Hs,  for  a  fraud,  was 
commitlMl  io  Clerkenwell,  and  sent  from  thence  to 
Newgate,  in  a  coach,  handcuffed  to  a  noted  hoase- 
breaker,  who  was  afterwards  cast  for  death. 
The  first  night,  and  the  subsequent  fortn^ht,  he 
slept  in  the  same  bed,  with  a  highwiiyittan  on  one 
side,  and  a  man  chaiged  with  murder  on  the 
other.  Daring  that  period,  and  long  after,  spirits 
were  freely  introduced.  At  first  he  abstained 
from  them,  but  he  soon  found  that  eidier  he  must 
adopt  the  manners  of  his  corapanions,  or  his  hk 

would  be  in  danger. In  short, 

sdf-preitrvcUion  rtndtred  it  neeauryfor  him  to 
eufopt  the  manners  qfhis  associates^'  By  insensibU 
degrees  he  began  to  lose  his  repugnanu  to  their 
society — caognt  their  flash  terms,  and  sang  their 
songs,  was  admitted  'to  Iheir  revels,  and  acquired, 
in  place  of  habits  of  perfect  sobriety,  a  taste  for 
spirits ;  and  a  lasts  so  strong  and  so  rooted,  that 
even  now  he  finds  ii  difficult  to  resist  the  ciaviqgs 
of  his  diseased  thirst  for  stimulants.  The  artless 
statement'of  his  wife,  who  has  throughout  con- 
ducted herwif  with  nnimpeachadile  pcopriety,  and 
who  labored  with  her  own  hands  to  support  bw 
husband  when  in  confinement,  will  hardly  be 
rejected."— Fie^d,  on  Prison  Discipline,  pp.  69-^. 

Uis  oorioiifl  to  remaik  how  slpwly  ind  in 
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what  a  piecemeal  fashion  the  views  of  Paley 
— promulgated  in  1775 — adopted  by  How- 
ara — nay  actually  put  into  practice  in 
Gloucester  jail  in  1796,  and  there  adhered 
to  until  1813,  when  they  were  abandoned 
from  motives  of  false  economy — it  is  curi- 
ous, we  say,  to  see  how  very  gradually  they 
faltered  into  firmness. 

Of  Howard's  three  principles  of  prison 
discipline — solitary  confinement — ^regulated 
labor, — ^religious  instruction — some  looked 
mainly  to  the  second.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1786  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment for  all  but  the  greatest  crimes,  and 
substituted  hard  labor  for  minor  offences. 
Though  this  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  failed,  because  the  association  of 
evil  minds  more  than  neutralized  tbe  an- 
ticipated operation  of  habitual  labor  and 
obedience.  To  amend  this,  criminal  classi- 
fication with  hard  labor  was  resorted  to, 
which  was  again  an  improvement,  for 
classification  is  partial  separation.  Never- 
theless that  also  failed  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
human  heart  is  inscrutable  to  human  eyes, 
must  ever  fail.  The  hardened  villain  was 
classed  with  one  who  perhaps  had  com- 
mitted the  same  offence,  but  for  the  first 
time,  and  through  the  temptation  of  his 
necessitous  poverty ;  the  boy  with  the  man 
thief.  The  result  was,  that  the  criminal 
community  was  divided  into  classes  of 
crime — ^small  guilds  of  vice ;  each  member 
of  which  brought  into  the  common  stock 
his  own  particular  experience  and  aptitude ; 
and  the  prentice-hand  had  an  admirable 
opportunity  of  perfecting  itself  under  the 
master  in  the  craft.  This  was  so  forcibly 
felt  as  to  lead  to  one  of  the  most  terrible 
experiments  ever  made  to  obviate  a  crying 
evil.  In  1821,  the  State  of  New  York 
adopted  what  is  called  technically  the 
SoHtary  System — it  confined  80  of  its 
criminals  in  separate  cells,  in  absolute 
solitude,  permitting  no  exercise,  and  pro- 
viding them  with  an  insufficient  supply  of 
air^  light,  and  food.  Mind  and  boay  were 
crushed  under  this  clumsy  and  barbarous 
experiment ;  some  died,  many  were  driven 
mad,  twenty-six  were  pardoned,  and  the 
rest  were  removed  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

This  disastrous  American  expedient  has 
had  the  greatest  influence  in  modifying  the 
various  theories  of  prison  discipline.  On 
the  one  hand  it  was  palpable  that  Associa- 
tion gave  a  gigantic  impulse  to  crime— on 
the  other  the  SoUtary  System  drove  the 
criminal  into  madness.  A  meuo-termine 
was    therefore  resorted   to — ^the  '^  Silent 
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System."  The  prisoners  were  to  work  in 
bodies,  but  in  profound  silence,  and  at 
night  to  be  separated.  But  this  scheme  of 
association  toithout  intercommunication  in- 
volved a  simple  impossibility: — it  was  soon 
proved  that  the  history  of  each  criminal 
was  as  well  known  to  his  fellow  under 
this,  as  where  Silence  was  never  thought  of. 
It  was  found,  also,  to  require  a  larger  and 
a  more  expensive  staff  to  work  it;  and, 
finally,  it  demanded  such  sttict  watchful- 
ness, and  the  infliction  of  such  frequent 
punishments,  that  the  most  violent  passions 
were  pent  up  and  raging  under  the  calmnes 
of  the  silent  masses  which  appeared  to  be 
moved  with  the  mechanism  of  clockwork — 
a, state  of  mind  which  entirely  excludes  the 
shadow  of  reform  in  character.  The  Silent 
System  has  still  its  advocates  in  America — 
but  even  there  it  is  obviously  sinking  in 
opinion.  In  Europe  it  is  now 'found  only 
in  subservience  to  the  Separate  System : 
while  the  Solitary  System^  we  believe,  is 
discarded  everywhere,  except  as  an  occa- 
sional punishment  during  a  few  days  for 
the  contumacious  prisoner. 

The  Separate  System  differs  from  the 
Solitary  in  permitting  communication,  but 
not  that  of  the  criminals  with  each  other. 
It  seeks  to  isolate  the   prisoner    from  all 
evil  associations  and  associates,  and  sub- 
stitutes in  their  stead  that  which  shall  tend 
to  make  him  better  and  wiser.     It  inflicts 
a  great  amount  of   punishment    without 
awakening  the  evil  passions  which  usually 
attend  on  it.     Except  in  the  incorrigible, 
nothing  of  a  revengeful  feeling  is  aroused  ; 
and  yet  it  is  greatly  dreaded.     Some  would 
even  seem  to  prefer  death  to  this  solitude. 
Why  is  it  thus  ^    On  what  principle  of 
our  nature  does  this  power  act  ?  All  harsh- 
ness is  sedulously  avoided ;  material  com- 
forts are  abundantly  cared  for;  and  yet 
the  man  would  prefer  almost  any  other 
punishment  to  the  solitude  of  his  cell.    Tbe 
pangs  of  a  retributive  conscience  are  said  to 
be  roused  in  that  dead  silence,  and  to  pros- 
trate  the    criminal.     Yet    this   will    not 
explain  all — for  some  who   certainly  are 
never  reached  by  any  such  influence,  are 
among  the  most  unhappy,  and  in  many 
others  there  is  much  wretchedness  before 
the  mind  reflects  or  mourns  over  the  past. 
Is  the  social  instinct,  which  is  common  to 
man  and  to  many  animals,  so  essential  to 
the  former    as  to  the  latter,  that  to  be 
isolated  is  to  perish }    Are  the  views  which 
Frederick  Cuvier  has  analyzed  with  such 
ability  applicable  to  our  race  ?    And  docs 
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the  great  physiological  law  of  the  body  find 
its  application  no  less  in  the  mind  ?  so  that 
both  follow  the  same  rnle,  that  what  is 
unused  languishes  and  loses  its  powers, 
and  ultimately  its  life?  We  can  but  open 
the  question,  which  is  both  beyond  our 
scope  and  our  limits — leaving  it  to  the 
metaphysiipian  and  the  moralist  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  have  or  have  not  a  third 
mode  of  acting  on  the  will  of  man,  by 
attacking  a  leading  instinct  of  his  nature 
in  addition  to  the  two  ordinary  powers  of 
affecting  his  volition  through  the  violence 
of  fear  and  the  perturbations  of  hope  ;  and 
we  proceed  to  tne  practical  working  of  the 
Separate  System. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  pandemonium  of 
associated  criminals  does  the  visitor  per- 
ceive who  enters  for  the  first  time  the  walls 
of  the  Model  Prison  at  Pentonville  !  In- 
stead of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  old 
Newgates — absolute  stillness  ;  a  few  silent 
warders  only  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  large  and  lofty  corridors  containing  a 
triple  tier  of  cells,  which  range  the  whole 
length  of  these  galleries !  In  spite  of  the 
blaze  of  daylight,  which  should  enliven,' 
and  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  which  should 
raise  notions  of  comfort,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  the  oppression  of  resistless 
power ;  it  is  in  vain,  on  a  first  visit,  that 
you  are  solicited  to  inspect  the  minutiae  of 
the,  admirable  mechanism  by  which  the 
architect  (Colonel  Jebb)  has  contrived  to 
secure  the  complete  isolation  of  500 
individuals  from  each  other.  They  are  fed 
at  the  same  moment,  rest  at  the  same  hour, 
are  out  in  masses  in  the  open  air.  They 
are  catechized  in  the  school,  and  respond 
in  the  chapel — ^yet  man  knows  not  man. 
There  is  contiguity  but  no  neighborhood ; 
and  the  very  names  of  the  prisoners  are 
lost  in  the  mechanism  which  assigns  numbers 
in  their  stead. 

It  requires  the  aid  of  sense  to  confirm  the 
testimony  of  others,  that  the  prison  is  really 
tenanted  ;  the  impulse  is  irresistible  to  as- 
certain the  fact.  A  small  aperture  is  so 
contrived  in  the  door  of  each  cell  as  to 
permit  the  visitor  to  see  its  inmate  without 
himself  being  seen ;  and  he  can  now  traverse 
a  corridor  and  remark  the  intensity  oC  still 
life.  All  are  profoundly  engaged — one 
plying  his  trade,  another  busy  with  his 
slate,  a  third,  fixed  and  motionless  over  his 
Bible.  The  shoe-maker  is  squatting  cross- 
legged  and  stooping  over  his  last ;  the 
taUor  raised  on  his  table  with  implements 
and    materials  about    him ;    the    weaver 


hardly  distinguishable  amid  the  framework 
of  his  active  machinery ;  the  basket-maker 
in  his  corner,  distant  an  arm's  length  from 
the  heap  of  osiers  from  which  ever  and 
anon  he  is  selecting  that  to  which  he  is 
about  to  give  a  form  and  shape.  It  is  not 
here,  as  in  the  solitary  occupations  of  the 
world,  that  the  artisan  can  beguile  his  labor 
with  snatches  of  ^ome  favorite  melody: 
nothing  must  break  the  silence  of  the  cell. 
Its  inmate  soon  learns  to  concentrate  all  his 
energies  on  his  work,  which  becomes  to  him 
a  solace,  a  necessity.  Unconscious  that 
any  eye  is  upon  him,  he  has  no  part  to  act, 
no  sympathy  to  dream  of  exciting ;  and  as 
he  now  appears,  so  ho  will  be  found  at  any 
interval  of  days,  weeks,  or  months. 

If  the  visitor  be  still  disposed  to  linger 
and  observe,  he  will  presently  see  a  long 
file  of  prisoners  emerflriuff  from  their  cells, 
in  such  a  pre-arranged  order  that  each  man 
is  fifteen  paces  apart  from  his  fellow,  and 
so  masked  as  to  render  mutual  recognition 
impossible.  Thus  accoutred  and  marshall- 
ed, and  shod  so  as  to  prevent  sound,  one 
half  of  the  prisoners  (250)  proceed  rapidly 
to  the  ohapel,  the  interior  of  which  is  so 
arranged  as  to  preclude  even  the  tallest 
man  from  overlooking  the  one  in  the  next 
slip.  The  pulpit  is  placed  high,  so  as  to 
command  a  perfect  view  of  every  convict, 
but  intercommunication  is  further  prevent- 
ed by  warders  perched  up  an  elevations, 
each  with  a  full  inspection  of  his  own  sec* 
tion  of  prisoners.  Here  at  last  is  the  si- 
lence broken  by  the  congregated  sound  of 
the  simple  melodies  of  our  hymns ;  and 
there  are  few  places  where  they  strike  so 
impressively  on  the  heart  as  when  they  are 
poured  forth  amid  the  suggestive  influences 
of  the  prison.*  The  service  done,  a  dial* 
plate  turns  round  presenting  certain  letters 
and  numbers,  which  correspond  to  the  sec- 
tional numbers  and  letters  of  the  prisoners ; 
as  these  appear,  the  peak  of  each  cap  is 
again  let  down  so  as  to  mask  the  features, 
and  the  chapel  is  as  silently  and  quickly 
emptied  as  it  had  before  been  filled. 

At  present  the  distribution  of  the  week- 
day gives — 

hreu  min. 
To  school  instruction       -        -         1     15 
To  chapel  ...  30 

To  exercise  in  open  air     -        -  10 

To  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  io  cells   1    47 
To  cleaniug    ....  0    37 

*  There  is  one  dailv  service  at  aT  quarter-past  9 
A.  M.  The  other  ^m)  attend  a  second  service  at 
half-past  4  p.  M. 
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Tomt 

•       • 

10      0 

To  meals 

.        . 

2      0 

To  trade  iDstructlQii 

. 

6    51 

The  whole  prison  is  thoroughly  warmed 
and  yentilated.  There  is  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  for  all  purposes  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort  in  every  cell ;  and  gas  is  let  on 
during  the  requisite  hours,  according  to  the 
season. 

**  Every  prisoner  has  at  least  one  hoar's  exer- 
cise daily  in  the  airing  grounds.  The  bedding  is 
removed  by  each  to  his  exercising  yard  to  1)e 
aired — in  samnier  once  every  week,  and  in  winter 
as  often  as  weather  permits.  The  prisoners  have 
warm  baths  every  fortnight,  and  are  supplied  with 
clean  sheets  once  in  every  six  weeks,  and  at 
proper  periods  with  soap,  towels,  combs,  flannels, 
whiting,  brickdust,  and  all  other  articles  necessary 
for  keening  their  ceils  in  high  order,  and  for  per- 
sonal cleanliness. 

•*  On  Sondays  the  waiderB  assemble  at  half-past 
seven,  instead  of  six  ▲  m.  The  wards  and  cells 
are  dusted  and  swept  immediately  after  unlocking. 
The  prisoners  are  exercised,  bat 'no  work  is  per- 
formed. There  are  three  services — ^morning,  aiter- 
noon  and  evening ;  each  occupying  an  hoar  and  a 
half.  This  arrangement  admits  of  every  prisoner 
attending  Divine  service  twice  on  every  altemate 
Sunday.** 

What  are  the  effects  of  saoh  a  system  of 
disdpline  ?  Quite  innocuous  say  some ; 
madness  or  premature  disease,  say  others. 
Both  opinions  are  partial.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  any  individual  can  fail  to 
suffer,  when  he  is  at  once  imprisoned  in  body 
and  constrained  in  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  designated  prisons  on 
the  Separate  System  as  '*  manufactories  for 
madness,"  have  probably  confounded  the 
solitary  with  the  separate  system.  In 
France,  Elsquirol  and  other  high  authorities 
on  mental  diseases  have  asserted  that  the 
latter  system  has  no  tendency  to  deteriorate 


mind ;  and,  as  fiur  as  a  five  years'  experience 
of  the  working  of  discipline  at  Pentonville 
has  gone,  dose  observers  all  ooindde  with 
them.  A  very  strong  impression  on  the 
nervous  system  is  made,  and  it  requires 
careful  watching  to  regulate  it,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  with  such  watchfulness  it  not 
only  is  controllable,  but  essential  to  that 
change  of  mind  which  reforms  character. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  at  least  of  this  fact, 
that  both  mental  and  bodily  disease  are 
much  less  among  Pentonville  prisoners  than 
they  would  have  been  among  the  same  men, 
if  pecpiitted  to  pursue  their  career  uncheck** 
ed.  There  is  a  false  standard  of  compari- 
son when  you  would  measure  the  mortality 
of  vice  with  that  of  virtue— of  the  dissipat- 
ed with  the  sober.  The  ratio  should  be 
struck  between  the  criminal  population  free 
and  the  criminal  population  fettered  ;  and 
who  that  has  turned  a  page  of  any  writer 
on  the  classes  dangereuses  can  hesitate  in 
believing  that  great  saving  of  life  and  pro- 
tection from  disease  have  been  eflfocted .'  Be 
oertaio  that  of  all  poisons  thefe  is  none  so 
sure,  so  penetrating,  as  a  rampant  vice, 
which  will  first  enslave,  madden,  and  then 
kill,  nay,  even  transmit  its  fatal  tendencies 
to  the  offspring. 

However,  let  us  examine  the  facts.  If  it 
be  true  that  this  Separate  System  is  mad- 
dening, it  ought  to  tell  most  decidedly  on 
such  prisoners  as  are  constitutionally  pre- 
disposed to  mental  disease.  Now  on  this 
point  we  can  adduce  distinct  proof  that  some 
two  or  three  score  of  persons,  out  of  1 000  sub- 
jected to  the  discipline  of  Pentonville, 
have  actually  benefited  by  it  in  spite  of  in- 
dubitable hereditary  taint  or  absolute  indi- 
vidual pre-disposition.  Take  the  following 
table  from  the  Chaplain's  evidence  in  the 
App.  t6  Fifth  Report : 


Observatiem  made  upon  cntam  Pruonert  in  foham  mgwioM  iffexU  might  have  been  feared  from  StparaU  Confinement. 


UitialB 

of 
Name. 

J.C. 

^R.L. 

J.H. 

H.N. 


Verbatim  Extract 

from 
Letter  of  Referee. 


Obi.  on  degree  of  Schoolmaiter'i  Report  State  on  leaving  the 

Intellect  when  lit 


•een  by  Chaplain. 


on 
Leaving  the  Priion. 


1  leaving 
Priion  ai  notea  by 
the  Chaplain. 


Mother     touched     with         -       -  Improved  in  readiog  and  writ-  Improved  generai- 

symptoms  of  insanity.  ing.              .    .       ^  ,        ^y- 

Grandmother  insane.         Read  imperfect-  Read  well;  write  imperfcclly; 

ly.  4  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Sister   rather  weak    in  Only  knew  the  Road  and  write  well  j  Rule  of  Very      cheerlhl; 

mind.                                 alphabet.  Three.                                    improved  in  gc 

neral         know- 
He  and  most  of  his  family   Of  the    lowest  Read  very  imperfectly ;  write     ledge, 
evinced  symptoms    of     kind.  a    little;    fcamed  a  litUe  Sen t away incorn- 
Insanity.  arithmetic,  ^                           giWe. 
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loltiaU  VerUUm  Extrwt  Obi  on  degree  of  SohoolmairtOT'i  Report  ^^f^J^^^SSf  b^' 

of  from  Intellect  when  lit  on  Prijon  aa  notea  o j 

Name.  Letter  of  Referee.  M«n  by  Chaplain.  leaving  the  Prison.  the  Chaplain. 

Tc      Two  s.sters  insane.           Of  the  lowest  in-  Read  torfi;    write  tolerably;  Somewhat     Mm- 

tellecti  did  not  4  rules.                                .  proved  in  gene- 

iitiATp"  AUG  raL 

M.       His    mother   subject  to         .       .    '    *  Read  and  write  well ;  Rule  of  Mentally,  not  mo- 

"^  nervous  fits.  :Tbree.^      ^  t"^^^;!?^^^ 

T  D       One  of  his  family  (his         .       -  Read  wid  write  well;  4  rules.   Improved   in    re- 

^'^'        mother,a8lhave%very  {jpous      know- 

reason  to  beHeve),  la-  ledge:  very 

boring  with  insanity.  .     ,,  cneerlui. 

R         Of  a  simple  turn  of  mind.  .       .  Improved  considerably.  In  Scnpturai 

Uncle  in  an  asylum.  ^  ^      .        ^owl^ge  aU». 

WJ     Skull     fractured     three         ,       -  Improved  in  reading  and  wnt-  Improved  m 

Idias'*      years  aga  ii!g ;  Rule  of  Three.  Smptural  know- 

W  C  B  ledge. 

W  G  '  Sister  considered  rather  Of  lowerf  Intel-  Read  and  write  imperfectly;    Cheerful 
silly,  lect;    did  not     4  rules. 

Icnow  the   al- 
nhabeL 
A  H.  L.  Had  become  dtieded  and  Very  low  in  spi-  Read  and  write  well ;  Rule  of  Much  improv«l  in 
absent   after  fiOluri  in      riti  Three.  -pints;      found 

business,  and    showed  comfort  in  reli- 

symptoms  of  insanity.  ,     gion. 

J  N.      Consider  rather    as  an  Very  low  degree  Read  and  write  well;  Rule  of  Improved  in  mc- 

idiot.  ofinteUect.  Three.  ^"^l^*'^'**^^^ 

W.  N.    Almost  trresprntOfU.  Of  very   weak  WeU  educated  previously.         Rather    improved 

intellect  mentally. 

A  A.  4  Weakness     of     mind;  Low  in  spirits;  Read  and  write  well ;  Rule  of  Moitally  improv- 
made  sport  of  by  fcl-     and  in  intellect     Three.  ed. 

low  servants.  %#     «   '^^.^wm^ 

F.W.  K.,  Uncle  died  in  an  asylum ;   Low  in  spirits;   Very  weU  educated.  Morally  improved. 

alias        another  committed  sui-  over-active 

A.  K.        cide.     Father  and  sis-  mind ;  disliked 

ters  considered  weak.  his  trade.                                       „    «  ,     r  t     -^«^  5«  .^m^^ 

JM.F.   Mother's  brother   is  re-  Of  a  low  degree  Read  and  write  well ;  Role  of  Improved  ingcne- 

'       ^        ported  to  be  imbecUe ;  of  intellect          Three.                                     ral  i  .^as  recom- 

harmless  if  let  alone.  °^^Sl.  *..£,  S 

master  tailor  on 

*  board  ship. 

R.B.      Not  considered  quite  cor-  Peculiar  turn  of  ^'^'^^i??'^"!!: 

ilias       rectinhlsminl    Aunt     mind.  SSJSSiTi  imol 

E.E.S.,     mad  for  a  long  Ume.  ^^ 

D.^m!     Considered  a  simpleton.     Low  intellect      Read- well;  write  imperfectly;  Improv«l  general- 

4  rules.  y*  ^ 

J  M.      Uncle  killed  himself  in  a  Low   in  spirits  Read  well:   write  tolerably;  Much  improved, 
faiaa       fit  of  insanity.                   and  intellect         Rule  of  Three. 

JC.J.'C.  Eldest  brother   exhibited  Good  inteUect     WeU  educated.  Improved  general- 
symptoms  of  insanity.                                                           ..    ,»  ,     r  t  ^*     .^ ^-.— 1_ 

T.  N.     Whole  family  eccentric ;  Weak  intellect    Read  and  write  well ;  Rule  of  Improved  genera*, 

and  very  weak  in  iniel-                               Three.  ly* 

RR.      UMle's  intellect  affected  Low    intellect;  Read  well;  write  imperfectly;   Improved  general- 
at  times.  onlv  knew  the     4  rules.  Ij* 

J  T       Father  died  a  lunatic.        Onfinary  intel-  Reads  and  writes  well ;  Rule  Very  much    im- 

lect  of  Three.  proved  in  gene- 

ral. 
J.  S.      I  have  thongh^  and  more,  More  than  ordi-  Read  tolerably ;  wrote  imper-  On     the     wWe 
I  am  sure;  thai  at  times     narily  reserved     fectly ;    improvement  very     rather  improred. 
he  was  not  altogether     and  very  dull.      little. 

right  in  his  head.  .       .         «     »        i       — ^« 

H.  C.     The  prisoner's  conduct,   A   good    Sntel-  Could  read  and  write  well ;  Improved       voj 

alias       more    especially     his     lect;  apparent-     conddembly   advanced    in     much.       Pwm 

L.         wanderingppopensities,     lymudTcom.     the  higher  rules  of  arithme-     P«««^»»^«2S* 

are  irrecondUblc  with     ^cUon     for     tic.  Improvement  tolerably     fort  m  the  GoipeL 

perfect  sanity.  sin.  fair.  ,  . 

Q  R.     He  was  not  quite  sound  A  very  low  spi.  Could  read  and  write  very  Improwl  in  ^ 

™mind.and^8ometimes     rftedman.  well;  conaideraWy  advanced     rite.  Found  com- 

not  dbnscious  of  what  in  the  higher  rules  of  arith-     fort  m  f 


-    hewasabout.    Hiaown  mede;  intelligent     Blade     alio,lthiiilL 

aiater  destroyed  heraeUl  lair  improveBoent 


J 
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InitlftU 
of 

Name. 

W.H. 


y«ibttlm  Eztrtet 

from 
Letter  of  Referee. 


Obi.  on  derree  of 
Intellect  when  1st 
■een  bj  Chaplain. 


Bchoolmiitter^i  Report 

on 

leaving  the  Priion. 


H.L. 


J.B. 

H.B. 
J.  K. 


W.S. 
alias 
R. 

W.P. 


J.  A. 

alias 

E.  W. 

W.D. 

alias 
J.B. 


W.  B. 
J.D. 

J.B. 
D.B. 


H.  a, 

alias 
V. 


8.H. 


C.F. 


His  mother  has  evinced  Nothing  at  all  Bead  well,  wrote  tolerably; 

symptoms  of  insanity  peculiar.              higher  roles  of  arithmetic, 

within    the  last  three  Improvement  tolerable, 
years. 


His  fkther  was  subject  to  Very  low  spirit-  Could  read  and  write  well ; 
fits.  ed.  mensuration,    finprovement 

tolerable. 


One  member  of  the  fami- 
*  ly  has  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  insanity. 

I  have  known  the  prison- 
er to  have  fits  when 
over-fatigued. 

He  received  an  injury  in 
his  head,  from  which 
time  he  became  flighty 
and  unsteady.  His  fa- 
ther was  in  some  mea- 
sure imbecile  in  both 
body  and  mind. 

Has  found  him  a  little 
insane  at  times ;  he  was 
kicked  by  a  horse  in  the 
head. 

I  knew  him  to  labor  un- 
der a  seyere  nervous 
fever  for  several  months, 
which  I  always  observed 
afterwards  to  cause  a 
lowness  of  spirits.  It 
was  about  8  years  dnce. 

Has  not  his  senses  per- 
fect 

I  fully  believe  him  to  be 
at  times  insane.  His 
maternal  grand&ther 
died  insane. 


State  on  leaTlnc  the 

Prison  ai  noted  by 

the  Chaplain. 

Improved  very 
much,  especially 
in  the  memory. 
G^ve  himself  to 
learning  hymns, 
chapters,  &c. 

Very  downheart- 
ed; would  have 
sunk  here,  I 
think,  but  for 
some  religious 
hope. 

Improved. 


Ordinary.  Read  well,  wrote  tolerably; 

knew  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Very  much  im- 
proved. 

Ordinary.  Bead  well,  wrote  tolerably;  Very  cheerful. 

common  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Improvement  tolerable. 

A  very  active  Could  read  and  write  well : 
mind,  but  most  higher  rules  of  arithmetic, 
perverse.  Improvement  tolerable. 


Cultivated  his 
mind  assiduous- 
ly, but  was  very 
Grverse  to  the 
}t 


Ordinary. 


Good,  but  his 
constitution  ap- 
parently weak- 
ened by  intem- 
perance. 


Half-wiUed. 


Clever ;  good, 
but  perverted 
and  aouaed. 


Could  read  well,  write  tolera-  Rather  improved, 
bly;  knew  the  first  4  rules 
in    arithmetic.      Improve- 
ment little. 

Read  and  write  well;  ad- 
vanced in  higher  rules  of 
arithuietic.  Tolerably  im- 
proved. 


Very  cheerful ; 
much  improved, 
I  think,  in  every 
way.  Gave  great 
attention  to  reli- 
gion. 


Very  soft  in  many  things.   Low  intellect. 


His  grandmother  is  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

His  mother,  grandmother, 
and  great  aunt,  were  all 
subject  to  insanity. 

Showed  decided  sjrmp- 
toms  Df  insanity.  On 
one  occasion  he  sought 
Ibr  an  instrument  to  take 
his  life. 

Has  been  subject  to  fits 
at  different  periods;  I 
have  always  found  him 
very  dull  In  intellect 

Of  very  curious  temper, 
and  sometimes  rather 
childish. 

Li^ht  and  incoherent  in 
his  habits.  Eldest  bro- 
ther perfectly  deranged, 
and  was  kept  bound, 
hands  and  feet 


Ordinary,  hut 
very  dull. 

Very  peculiar 
and  low  spirit- 
ed. 


Could    read    well.       Made  Rather  worse, 
scarcely  any  improvement 

Was  well  educated  on  admis-  Not  improved, 
sion.     Was  excused   from 
school :    improved    himself 
tolerably  by  reading  and  pri- 
vate study. 

Could    scarcely   read    any.   Rather  worse. 
Very  little  improved. 

Read  well,  write  tolerably; 
first  4  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Improved  a  little. 

Read  scarcely  any.  Improve- 
ment very  little. 


Improved    rather 
in  spirits. 


A  very  good  in-  Read  and  write  well ;  higher 

tellect.  but  re-  rules  of  arithmetic.     Con- 

servea  an4  ve-  siderably  improved, 
ry  peculiar. 


Ordinary ;  com- 
municative, 
but  very  auU 
in  his  manner. 

Nothing  pecu- 
liar. 

Ordinary  intel- 
lect, but  looks 
and  talks 

strangely. 


Read  and  write  well ;  higher 
rales  of  arithmetic.  A  fair 
degree  of  improvement. 


Read  well,  write   tolerably; 

first  4  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Improved  a  little. 
Read  well,  write   tolerably; 

higher  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Improvement  tolerable. 


Worse  when  re- 
moved, but  got 
better  at  Wool- 
wich. 

Improved,  I  think, 
generally. 


Was,  on  the 
whole,  better. 
Gave  great  at- 
tention to  reli- 
gious knowledge. 

lUther  improved. 


Always  cheerful, 
and  rather  im- 
proved in  those 
things  in  which 

.  he  was  singular. 
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The  infereDoe  is  clear,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  these,  men  wwe  benefited.  If  we 
look  at  the  actnal  cases  of  mania  occurring, 
the  tables  yield  the  following  results.  In 
the  first  year  (1843),  of  332  oonTicts,  the 
daily  average  in  the  prison,  three  became 
affected  with  insanity.  In  1844,  when  the 
daily  average  was  456,  no  case  occurred. 
There  was  one  in  each  of  the  two  following 
years — when  the  daily  averages  were  re- 
spectively 445  and  423. — In  1843  the  cases 
were  in  the  proportion  of  9*03  per  1000. — 
During  the  whole  period  (four  years  and  a 
quarter)  since  the  prison  was  opened,  the 
proportion  of  cases  to  the  daily  average  of 
prisoners  has  been  that  of  2*29  per  1000 
annually. — From  the  end  of  the  year  1843 
to  the  present  time  the  annual  proportion 
has  been  no  more  than  i'48  per  lOOQ. 

The  Reporters  say  :— 

'*  The  remarkable  di^rence  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  insanity  at  these  periods  may  have*been 
partly  owing  to  accidental  circumstances.  We 
believe,  however,  that  to  a  great  extent  it  admits 
of  explanation,  and  that  in  the  year  1843  there 
were  some  special  causes  in  operation  tending  to 
a&ct  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  which  do  not 
exist  at  the  present  time.  However  that  may  be, 
there  is  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  resiflt,  when 
we  iind  that  the  proportion  of  insanity  in  the  last 
three  years  has  not  been  more  than  one-sixth  part 
of  what  it  was  in  the  first  instance. 

'*  The  statistics  of  insanity  do  not  afford  us  the 
means  of  compuring  the  amount  of  this  disease 
which  exists  at  Pentonville  with  that  in  the  gene- 
ral population.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose 
to  compare  it  with  that  which  is  met  with  in  other 
prisons ;  but  here  also  we  found  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain such  data  as  would  enable  as  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  conclusion.  The  returns  from  the  various 
prisons  of  England  and  Wales,  however,  justify 
us  in  believing  that,  if  the  year  1843  be  exclude 
from  the  calculation,  the  proportion  of  prisoners 
who  were  affected  with  insanity  after  committed 
to  Pentonville  is  actually  smaller  than  what  occurs 
among  persons  of  the  same  age  in  other  places  of 
confinement.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  cer- 
tainly favorable  to  the  separate  system.    But  it  is 


still' more  so  when  we  take  into  the  account  tbat» 
while  other  prisons  contain  individuals  of  all  sges, 
the  Pentonville  prisonen,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age ;  and  that  it 
is  proved  by  the  experience  of  socD  English  and 
foreign  lunatic  asylums,  nine  in  number,  as  a^rd 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  comparison,  that  in 
no  less  than  ^7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
insane  persons  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  flnt 
manifested  in  the  course  of  these  twenty  yean." 

Of  course  no  exact  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  inmates  for  eighteen 
months  of  Pentonville  and  the  misoellane- 
ous  and  diversely  sentenoed  residents  in  any 
ordinary  jail ;  but  the  Commissioners  are 
so  far  supported  by  the  following  Note,  for 
which  W9  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Perry,  Inspec- 
tor of  Prisons  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
Districts.     This  officer  says — 

'*The  places  of  confinement  In  the  southern  and 
western  aistricts  are  eightv  in  number — of  which 
seven  are  conducted  on  the  separate  system.  In 
the  year  from  29th  Sept.,  1844,  to  29th  Sept, 
1845,  the  daily^verage  of  prisonere  in  the  whole 
eighty  places  was  4361 — in  the  seven  on  the  sepa- 
rate system  it  was  644.  The  average  period  of 
confinement  was  rather  less  than  seven  weeks. 
Thirty  seven  prisonere  were  affected  with  insanity; 
in  nine  of  whom  the  symptoms  firet  showed  them- 
selves during  the  penod  of  their  imprisonmept : 
but  of  these  nine,  not  one  occurred  in  the  seven  on 
the  separate  system.  The  proportion  of  fresh  cases 
of  insanity  was  therefore  2-06  per  1000  in  the  year, 
bein^  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion  at  Pen**- 
tonville  during  the  whole  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  prison  was  opened;  but  considerablv 
greater,  if  the  year  1843  be  excluded  from  the  cal- 
culation.*' 

The  following  Return  well  deserves  to 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  fore^ 
going  statement  of  the  Pentonville  Com- 
missioners. It  will  show  the  annual  ratio 
of  mental  diseases  per  1000  strength  in  our 
troops  quartet ed  at  home,  or  in  onr  most 
healthy  stations  abroad.  We  are  indebted 
for  it  to  Dr.  Balfour  of  the  Guards : — 


SVATlOlVf. 


Period  Of 
Obferratloii. 


United  Kingdom — 

{Grenadier Guards 15  yeara,  1831-45 

Orsgoon  Gusrds  and  Dragoons         -        -  7  yeara,  1 830-36 

Gibraltar 19  yeara,  1818-86 

Malta 20  yeara,  1817-36 

Ionian  Islands *  *             *  * 

Bermudas "             '* 

Canada «'             •• 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick       •        -  *  *             <  < 


mgth. 

CtfMOf 

Mwtel       Rfttloor 
nenngo-   Adminkn 
nent      perlOOOof 
■dmlttad  ■trci^tb  pir 

tnto         wnu. 
HocpiteL 

26,980 

14 

052 

44.611 

42 

0*94 

60,269 

85 

1-41 

40,826 

45 

110 

70.293 

103 

1*43 

11,721 

9 

0-77 

46,442 

62 

1*33 

64,280 

49 

0-76 
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Compare  the  nnmhers  in  tlie  last  eolumn 
with  the  recorded  amount  of  mental  dis- 
eases among  1000  per  annnm  in  the  model 
prison,  and  we  shall  find  that — while  the 
annual  ratio  in  the  latter  is  1*48 — it  is 
nearly  1'  at  home  among  the  Dragoon 
Guards  and  Dragoons, — 1'43  in  the  Ionian 
Islands, — 1*33  in  Canada, — and  1*41  in 
Gibraltar ;  so  that  it  majr  be  fairly  said 
that  the  prisoner  under  separate  confine- 
ment suffers  about  as  much  as  the  soldier 
on  the  choicest  spots  of  the  Mediterranean, 
or  in  the  bracing  climate  of  Canada. 

The  Pentonville  Commissioners  very  pro- 
perly acknowledge  the  want  of  data  for  a 
deduction  of  mathematical  accuracy  :  but 
looking  at  the  general  results,  they  seem  to 
be  fully  justified  in  their  belief  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  separate  system,  when  enforced 
for  eighteen  months,  is  not  injurious  to  the 
human  mind  ;  and  we  think  we  have  evi- 
dence before  ue  which  sustains  equally  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  phy- 
sical health.  On  this  last  point  the  writers 
hostile  to  the  system  rest  certainly  on 
grounds  far  less  safe  than  those  adduced  by 
the  Commissioners.  For  example,  these 
writers  think  it  much  for  their  argument 
that  the  mortality  per  1000  in  the  metro- 
politan population  between  the  ages  of  20 
—40  is  10,  while  it  is  15  at  Pentonville,  or 
one-third  more.  The  gross  results  are 
merely  looked  at,  and  it  is  npt  considered 
that— while  the  population  of  the  prison  is 
selected  from  a  vicious  community— that  of 
the  metropolis  includes  the  sober  and  in- 
dustrious. Men  gamble  with  life — ^the 
honest  equally  with  the  dishonest.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  latter 
are  ffreatly  the  losers,  are  pained  more, 
gain  less,  and  die  very  much  sooner  than 
the  forn>er.  But  in  the  honest  and  honora- 
ble pursuits  of  life  is  there  no  risk  ?  Take 
the  casualties  of  our  soldiers,  for>  example, 
in  England,  in  home  service.  While  the 
annual  mortality  of  Pentonville  per  1000 
is  15-70,  that  of  the  Foot  Guards  is  21*6— 
nay,  the  mortality  from  consumption  alone 
in  the  Guards  is  nearly  as  high  (14*1  per 
1000)  as  the  total  mortality  of  Pentonville 
prisoners — meii,  be  it  remarked,  of  about 
the  same  age  on  an  average  as  the  soldiers. 
Even  in  the  Household  Cavalry  the  mor- 
tality, varying  from  13  to  15j'^  per  1000, 
is  but  a  fraction  less  than  that  of  the  crimi- 
nal populatiou  in  the  Model  Prison.  ''  Yet 
these  soldiers,'^  says  Colonel  Tulloch, 
'*  carefully  selected,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  subject  to  no  physical  defect 


at  enlistment,  are  better  fed,  better  lodged, 
and  have  less  onerous  duties  to  perform 
than  the  great  mass  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion.'*— Report  on  the  Mortality  ^  Troops^ 
p.  4. 

The  chief  lowerers  of  life  on  the  prisoner 
are  bad  food,  bad  air,  and  depressing  pas- 
sions. The  two  former  are  so  completely 
under  control  as  to  admit  of  any  degree  of 
modification.  The  mind  of  man  is  a  more 
stubborn  element ;  nevertheless  the  disci- 
pline of  the  cell  is^o  essentially  mental  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  effect  on  the  generality. 

It  is  not  chimerical  to  hope  that,  as  all 
the  drcumstanoes  of  imprisonment  are  more 
or  less  controllable,  so  most  of  its  decided 
injuries  may  be  warded  off.  It  is  curious 
to  remark  the  effects  of  diet  on  the  prison- 
ers {5th  Report,  p.  12) — ^how  little  shook 
the  scales  in  the  balance  of  health  and  dis- 
ease. No  less  striking  has  been  the  dimi- 
nution of  consumptive  cases  from  attention 
to  suspicions  as  to  their  origin.  From  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  the  termination  of 
1844,  the  annual  mortality  per  1000  from 
phthisis  had  amounted  to  11 '47.  The 
physician.  Dr.  Owen  Rees,  suspected  that 
the  dusty  trades  carried  on  the  cells  might 
have  added  to  the  chances  of  death  by  this 
disease.  In  1845  measures  were  taken  to 
guard  against  the  supposed  cause ;  in  1 S46 
only  four  cases  per  1000  of  consumption 
occurred  ;  and  in  1847  (upon  the  20th  of 
October)  there  has  not  been  a  single  death 
from  this  terrible  scourge. 

We  could  readily  produce  evidence  that 
the  mortality  in  many  callings  is  much 
greater  than  in  prisons  ;  but  we  have  pur- 
posely selected  the  soldier  at  home.  If  the 
discipline  of  the  cell  is  not  worse  in  its  phy- 
sical and  mental  effects  than  that  of  the 
parade,  there  should  not  be  much  to  com- 
plain of.  It  has  been  objected,  that  to  carry 
through  that  of  the  Separate  System,  a 
large  amount  of  food  and  more  stimulants 
also  are  required.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  As  compared  with  the  consump- 
tion of  the  soldier,  the  prisoner  is  underfed : 
the  former  has  daily  twelve  ounces  of  meat, 
and  a  pound  of  bread,  with  coffee  and  vege- 
tables, and  this  may  be  increased  under  the 
discretion  of  the  commanding  officer — not 
to  say  his  own  ;  the  prisoner  has  four  ounces 
of  meat,  and  twenty  ounces  of  bread  per  day, 
with  vegetables,  gruel,  and  CQcoa.  It  was 
only  after  repeated  experiments  and  careful 
weighing  of  each  prisoner  that  the  dietary 
was  adopted.  On  a  daily  average  of  423 
prisoners,  in  1846,  37  required  extra  diet. 
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In  some  the  addition  was  merely  a  few 
ounces  of  bread ;  in  others,  stimtdants  were 
given,  as  wine  and  porter.  With  regard  to 
the  extra  diet — even  including  these  ex- 
tras the  amount  of  food  is  never  greater 
than  that  of  the  ration  of  the  soldier,  and 
in  most  cases  not  so  great.  Occasionally, 
of  course,  stimulants  are  required  for  the 
sick  and  weakly  in  all  hospitals,  military 
or  civil ;  hut  the  documents  as  to  the  rela- 
tive stress  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  soldier 
and  prisoner  are  precise.  At  Pentonville, 
then,  the  daily  ratio  is  14  sick  in  423,  or 
about  33  in  1000.  Among  1000  of  the 
Drazoon  Guards  and  Dragoons  serving  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  40  are  daily  sick. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  as  to  the  Penton- 
ville prisoners  being  ''  selected."  It  is  true 
they  are,  but  selected  notoriously  from  a 
short-lived  and  ill-conditioned  dass.  Pro- 
vided no  overt  disease  or  marked  diseased 
tendency  bo  apparent,  the  convict  is  at  once 
admitted ;  and  we  have  seen  from  the  table 
furnished  by  the  chaplain  that  many  are 
received  whose  minds  and  bodies  exhibit 
anything  but  a  vigorous  constitution.  It  is 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  this  selection,  as 
compared  with  the  kind  of  man  required 
for  the  Dragoon  Guards.  No  insurance 
office  would  take  the  majority  of  Pentonville 
prisoners  even  as  average  lives ;  a  very  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  congregation  in  the 
chapel  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  physician 
on  that  point.  In  truth,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  mass  of  our  genuine  cri- 
minal population  is  below  par  m  physical^ 
if  not  also  in  mental  calit^re. 

With  regard  to  the  injurious  effect  on 
'^  the  will,"  as  evidenced  in  ''  the  listless 
look,"  "  the  want  of  alacrity,"  "  the  loss 
of  their  gregarious  habits,"  a  supposed 
^^  dullness  of  comprehension,"  &o.,  we  may 
say,  that  this  faculty  is  certainly  the  one 
most  influenced  by  the  discipline  of  the 
separate  system.  All  but  a  few  reprobates 
are  thoroughly  tamed.  Punishments  to 
enforce  obeaience  are  very  rare ;  no  corpo- 
ral punishments  have  ever  been  required  at 
Pentonville.  The  aspect  of  men  who  have 
been  kept  in  comparative  seclusion,  and 
whose  thoughts  have  been  forcibly  turned 
within,  no  doubt  may  present  peculiarities. 
The  prompt  and  constant  subjection  to  the 
will  of  others  may  also  give  a  cast  to  the 
physiognomy,  but  if  will  does  not  mean 
wilfulness,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  that  faculty  is  in  full  vigor  under 
the  separate  system.  Whether  the  test  be 
taken  from  assiduous  labor  at  a  trade  or  in 


school,  the  proficiency  of  the  disciple  shows 
a  hearty  and  a  healthy  direction  of  his  will. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  labor  of 
learning,  which  he  has  hitherto  abhorred, 
does  not  now  demand  a  sustained  effi)  rt  of 
will.  The  chaplain  reports  that,  of  1000 
prisoners,  696  at  leaving  the  place  possessed 
^'considerable  general  knowledge" — that 
713  had  mastered  the  '^  higher  rules  of 
arithmetic  " — and  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
found  necessary  to  check  and  moderate  the 
ardor  of  inyestigation — especially  as  to  re- 
ligious subjects.  Take  from  the  same  gen- 
tleman's paper  the  following  out  of  many 
specimens  of  the  concentrated  activity  of 
tne  mind  in  the  Pentonville  prisoner. 

'*  Reg.  432.  This  man  hsld  received,  he  told 
me,  some  injuries  in  bis  head  from  falling  do^^ 
a  steep  place  some  years  back ;  had  been  iai  va- 
grant and  Btnphf  be^r  in  the  streets,  and  an  as* 
sociate  of  gipsies.  When  hf.  left  this  place, 
whatever  his  moral  character  may  prove  to  be  (of 
which  I  am  not  now  speaking),  he  knew  more  of 
religion  and  of  general  subjects  than  even  respect- 
able working  citizens  in  general. 

•*  Re^.  Nos.  648,  590,  685,  and  558.  These 
men  were  of  uncommonly  low  intellect,  and  on 
admission  did  not  know  the  alphabet ;  they  now 
write  their  own  letters,  and  so  well  express  their 
ideas  on  the  simple  Bubjects  before  them,  that  their 
relatives  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  are  the 
writers. 

"  Reg.  580,  a  cab-driver, — elevated  now  from 
the  most  debased  and  ignorant  state  to  a  very  good 
acqaadntance  with  religion  and  the  elements  of 
secular  knowledge.  His  health,  almost  ruined  by 
spirit-drinking,  is  also  visibly  improved. 

*'Reg.  689  is  an  instance  of  mind  of  some 
power,  but  previously  uncultivated.  He  could 
read  when  he  came,  but  had  no  knowledge  of 
figures.  Having  made  himself  master  of  Thomp- 
son's Arithmetic,  however,  he  is  now  working  at 
mensuration  by  himself ;  for  the  masters  lose  no 
time  upon  such. 

*«0f  Reg.  504, 1  may  confidently  say  that  he 
so  cultivated  his  mind  in  solitude,  latterly  with  the 
help  of  books  only,  that  he  was  sufficientlv  well 
grounded  to  begin  a  course  of  study  in  the  higher 
departments  of  almost  anjr  one  subject  of  useful 
knowledge.  His  proficiency  in  the  trade  of 
basket-making  was  equally  remarkable.  Being 
very  much  interested  in  this  young  roan,  I  took  a 
copy  of  one  of  his  letters  to  his  family,  in  which 
he  says: — ^^  I  will  tell  you  how  I  amuse  myself 
of  an  evening,  after  work,  on  school-days,  and  at 
meal-times.  I  peruse  and  study  those  works 
which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  and  then 
when  my  hands  are  busily  engaged  in  *  bending 
the  pliant  twig,'  my  head  is  equally  busy  in  ap* 
plying  the  theory.  I  divide  my  subject  into  three 
parts,  and  allot  a  fixed  portion  ol/ny  time  to  each ; 
and  when  I  am  at  exercise  1  have  a  turn  at  mental 
anthmetJC.  That  pump  is  a  rare  place  for  sum* 
ming;  the  revolutions  of  the  handle  answer  the 
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paroofle  of  a  slale,  and  the  eJieking  of  the  wheeJ 
maxes  it  equal  to  any  ready-reckoner.  During  the 
Bummer  I  had  an  hour's  practical  experience  in  the 
study  of  natural  history  every  day ;  it  was  rather 
on  a  small  scale,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  smile  at 
it,  but  it  gave  me  information  and  amusement  too. 
In  front  of  our  airing-yard  there  is  a  grass-pJat^ 
and  I  distinguished  about  a  dozen  diflereot  sorts  of 
small  plants  and  grasses,  to  which  I  gave  names 
of  my  own.  I  found  out  at  what  time  they  came 
into  flower,  how  long  they  remained,  and  the  de- 
gree in  which  each  was  able  to  bear  the  drought 
that  occurred.  I  learned  the  habits  of  several 
kinds  of  insects;  and  the  sparrows,  building  their 
nests  or  feeding  their  voung  in  the  holes  of  the 
wall,  afforded  me  another  source  of  entertainment 
Su6h  is  the  plan  1  have  adopted.  It  may  seem 
foolish  to  you,  who  may  look  about  you  as  you 
please,  but  it  is  to  this  I  attribute,  with  God*s 
Dlessinff,  the  good  health  I  enjoy,  and  the  rapidity 
with  wBich  time  passes  away.' " 

We  shull  not  extend  this  paper  by  trac- 
ing more  minutely  the  various  feelings  and 
dispositions  educed  under  the  Separate  Sys- 
tem ;  nor  shall  we  dwell  on  the  testimonies 
of  the  Judges  and  other  responsible  watch- 
ers of  this  discipline.  As  one  example,  we 
find  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland  ex- 
pressing in  his  evidence  (a  most  careful  and 
elaborate  document)  great  satisfaction,  that 
the  arrangement  of  most  of  the  Scotch  jails 
is  now  such  as  to  admit  the  adoption  of  the 
Separate  system,  and  his  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  same  thing  practicable  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  But  let  us  at  once  proceed 
to  the  history  of  the  convicts  after  their  re- 
moval from  Pentonville. 

About  218  were  sent  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  under  regulations  laid  down  in  Lord 
Stanley's  able  dispatch,  of  November,  1842. 
Accoraing  to  these,  a  prisoner  could,  by  good 
conduct,  gradually  pass  through  various 
grades  of  relaxation  of  his  sentence,  until  he 
entitled  himself  virtually  to  absolute  pardon. 
But  the  radical  defect  of  the  system  render- 
ed all  skilful  details  quite  nugatory.  Crimi- 
nals were  associated  in  gangs,  and  therefore 
deteriorated.  The  shocking  scenes  brought 
to  light. by  the  Reports  on  our  convict  popu- 
lation in  Norfolk  Island  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  paralleled  only  by  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  prove  too  clearly  the  wisdom  of  Pa- 
ley's  rule,  "the  necessity  of  dispersion." 
These  Reports,  too,  show  that  the  Assign- 
ment System,  which  separated  and  absorbr 
ed  the  criminal  population,  was  preferable 
to  that  which  succeeded  it..  It  succumbed, 
as  we  all  know,  to  the  cry  of  "  white  slave- 
ry," though  in  reality  it  had  a  far  greater 
analogy  to  our  home  apprenticeship,  with 
all  its  inequalities  of  lot,  than  to  that  with 


the  name  of  which  it  was  stigmatised.  How- 
ever, the  Pentonville  prisoners,  who  arrived 
at  Van  Diemen's  Land  under  promises  of 
employment,  found  none.  They  were  thrown 
among  large  gangs  of  convicts,  idle,  reck- 
less, and  depraved, — and,  moving  in  masses 
over  the  country,  to  the  terror  of  the  in- 
habitants, no  wonder  that  the  good  seed 
was  cboked  by  the  tares.  Some  appear  to 
have  struggled  hard,  judging  by  their  let- 
ters ;  but  the  very,  great  majority,  we  be* 
lieve,  fell  rapidly  to  the  level  of  the  slime. 

The  condition  of  the  convict  colonies  was 
such  that  it  was  deemed  fit  to  put  a  stop, 
for  a  period,  to  fbrther  transportation  thi- 
ther. But  as  no  other  of  our  colonies  will  re- 
ceive a  criminal  population,  or  can  legally 
be  compelled  to  do  so,  an  expedient  was 
now  resorted  to  which  permitted  them  to 
receive  transports  without  infringement  of 
the  law.  '  The  convicts  lost  their  penal 
character — ^were  dubbed  "  exiles,"  ana  thus 
acquired  at  once,  within  the  colony,  the 
privileges  of  freemen.  In  a  word,  in  lieu 
of  the  old  system  of  transportation,  crimi- 
nals underwent  18  months  of  the  Separate 
System,  and  were  sent  abroad  pardoned  and 
free,  with  the  sole  condition  that  they  should 
not  return  to  England  pending  their  term 
of  sentence.  Of*  the  working  of  this  plan, 
in  the  ease  of  some  460  Pentonville  convicts, 
we  have  found  access  to  pretty  full  details ; 
and  we  can  thus  enable  our  reader  to  judge 
for  himself  what  is  the  amount  of  puniih'- 
ment  awarded  by  England,  in  ▲.  d.  1847, 
to  the  second  class  of  crimes.  We  must 
premise,  however,  that  the  whole  of  this 
most  difficult  subject  seems  to  be  at  sea  at 
present.  We  are  apparently  about  to  abol- 
ish transportation,  and  adopt  the  old  «yt- 
time  dea  Bngnes  of  France,  while  our  neigh- 
bors, themselves,  are  doing  away  or  modi- 
fying  the  system  of  keeping  criminals  at ' 
home,  and  adopting  that  of  deporting  them 
to  Algeria.  We  are  thinking  of  employing 
convicts,  in  gangs,  on  public  works  and  in 
our  arsenals ;  our  neighbors  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  thattne  valuable  property 
contained  in  them  would  be  just  as  safe, 
when  unguarded  by  a  population  who  do  not 
stick  at  murder  or  arson,  to  gain  their  lib- 
erty. We  have  as  yet  limited  the  cellular 
discipline  to  eighteen  months.  Prussia  and 
France,  and  other  countries,  have  made  it 
indefinite.  However,  among  ourselves  it 
would  appear  that  many  would  see  no  ob* 
jection  to  a  longer  period,  or  at  least  to  re* 
committal  to  the  same  discipline,  on  a  se- 
cond offence.     Mr.  Recorder  Hill  would 
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only  let  the  Griminal  free  on  proof  of  amend- 
ment ;  fixing  no  limit  to  imprisonment,  bat 
that  of  pnblio  safety ;  modifying,  however, 
the  rigidness  of  the  discipline ;  in  short, 
treating  the  incorrigible  as  mad,  or  at  least 
as  constitutionally  or  organically  vicions. 
If  society  could  tolerate  uie  notion,  in  the 
first  place,  in  its  present  mood,  and,  in  the 
second,  the  expense,  it  would  certainly  be 
protected  by  this  mitigatedi  Draconismj  for 
the  hopelessly  incorrigible  would  die  out 
with  no  worse  treatment  than  that  under 
which  Messrs.  Oxford  and  Macnaghten  do 
not  groan. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  fourth  Report  on 
the  Model  Prison  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton, who  took  out  345  Pentonville  people, 
in  the  Sir  George  Seymour,  in  October, 
1844,  containing  a  very  curious  account  of 
their  amusements  and  occupations.  The 
convicts  seemed  to  have  profited  amazingly 
by  their  education  in  the  prison,  judging 
from  the  topics  on  which  they  ^^  lectured" — 
<<  advantages  of  education,"  ^'  use  and  abuse 
of  music,"  "  comparative  anatomy,"  **  Eng- 
lish history,"  "  origin  of  names,"  **  astro- 
nomy," "  poetry,"  "  the  duties  of  domes- 
tic servants,"  "  architecture."  Nt)  doubt 
many  of  the  lecturers  were  previous  adepts, 
for,  alas,  the  prison  has  its  scholars  as  well 
as  its  clowns.  But  the  thirst  for  know- 
ledge increases  very  greatly  in  the  ce//,  and 
it  is  rapidly  imbibed.  We  have  had  access 
to  some  other  letters  from  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  convicts,  which  bring  the  story  of 
the  experiment  down  to  the  present  year. 
For  example,  Mr.  Baker  (an  amiable  and 
judicious  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Navy)  writes 
thus,  to  the  Governor  at  PentonviUe,  from 
Port  Phillip,  May  9,  1847  :— 

"  The  exiles,  lakiog  them  as  a  whole,  behaved 
well  duriog  the  vovage,  bat  there  was  a  marked 
difierence.  1  had  three  times  the  nomber  of  Pen- 
tonviUe men  that  I  had  from  Milbank — and  the 
Milbank  oflfeoders  were  very  much  more  in  num- 
ber and  oat  of  proportion,  and  their  crimes  more 
seriooiL  I  cannot  account  for  thia ;  they  were, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  rather  younger  than 
the  Pentonville  men,  but  apparently  older  in  ini- 
quity, and  required  constant  watching  on  my  part 
to  keep  them  from  making  a  disturbance  when 
below ;  they  in  fact  had  not  the  quiet,  social  gre- 
gariouM  habits  of  the  Pentonville  men.** 

Another  experienced  superintendent,  Dr. 
Robertson,  R.  N.,  writing  on  the  19th  of 
Jtily,  1847,  after  his  return  to  England, 
says: — 

'*  My  voyage  to  Hobart-town  lasted  118  days. 
Pkayers  were  nad  twice  daily,  and  every  Sanday 


a  portion  of  Seripture  was  expounded,  and  T  have 
much  pleasure,  in  saying,  that  I  never  saw  greater 
decorum  and  apparent  sympathy  in  scriptaral  feel- 
ings than  on  all  occasions  of  worship.  To  my* 
self  they  were  at  all  times  obedient,  attentively 
anticipating  my  wishes,  and  in  every  way  con- 
dueled  themselves  to  ray  satisfaction  ;  indeed  their 
manner  did  not  cease  with  their  leaving  the  ship, 
for  I  subsequently  experienced  it  from  them, 
wherever  I  met  them  in  the  colony.  As  a  proof 
of  the  confidence  I  had,  on  arriving  at  Hobart- 
town,  I  volunteered  to  take  them  on  to  Port  Phillip 
without  any  guard,  civil  or  military.  1  feel  quite 
positive,  that  if  I  had  had  a  thousand  such  men, 
tbey  would  have  been  readily  engaged  within  the 
week.  ....  During  the  ninety 
days  I  spent  in  the  Port  Phillip  district,  I  visited 
various  parts  of  the  country  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Melbourne,  frequently  meeting  the  exiles 
in  the  fields  and  on  the  roads,  &c.,  some  as  shep- 
herd^, some  as  laborers  in  the  charge^f  wool  carts, 
and  one  as  a  bulloek'driver.  They  seemed  to  a 
man  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  received  from 
the  country  gentlemen :  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
there  was  general  satisfaction  expressed  by  the 
latter.  ....  A  petition  was  be- 
ing signed  for  the  purpose  of  hiducing  the  home 
government  to  contmue  sending  out  these  servants ; 
and  expcessin^^  their  readiness  to  bear  the  half  of 
any  expense  it  may .  cost  to  send  out  their  wives 
and  children  also.  With  respect  to  the  number  of 
men  that  might  annually  find  employment  in  the 
district  of  Port  Phillip,  1  should  say  at  least  4000 
— I  have  been  told  the  double,  by  persons  of  ex- 
perience^-and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years, 
as  the  stock  increases  at  the  rate  of  one  bandied 
per  cent  annually,  they  will  require  the  larger 
number.  At  present  the  sheep  are  put  into  flocks  of 
4000  and  upwards,  from  the  want  of  persons  to 
attend  them  in  the  proper  divisions  of  100  each, 
much  to  the  injury  of  the  feed  and  stock." 

We  have  also  on  our  desk  a  whole  sheaf 
of  epistles,  from  exiled  convicts  to  their 
friends  at  home,  and  from  these  we  shall  ae* 
loot  such  specimens  as  will  afford  dearer  no* 
tions  of  their  lot  than  anything  we  oonld 
substitute. 

No.  1. 

«*Gee1ong,  Port  Phillip. 

*'  Rev.  Sia, — I  beg  to  be  excused  for  taking  the 
liberty  of  addressing  myseU  to  you,  bot  1  feel  it 
my  bounden  duty  to  return  you  my  sincere  and 
humble  thanks  for  all  the  instruction  and  many 
eood  advices  I  have  received  froin  you,  which  I 
nope  have  not  been  altogether  in  vain. 

*■  Since  my  arrival  in  this  colony,  1  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  general  conduct  of 
many  of  the  first  P.  P.  exiles,  and  f  am  happy  to 
sav  that  many  seem  to  have  profited  by  their  late 
afflictions,  and  to  live  an  upright  and  honest  life; 
but  on  the  other  band,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some 
appear  to  be  almost  past  recovery,  and  to  have 
forgotten  all  the  good  resolutions  and  the  many 
solemn  promises  made  whilst  in  their  solitary 
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celL  The  same  it  to  be  obseired  in  the  case  of 
nyown  shipmates:  some  keep  the  narrow  path 
which  they  entered  lirst,  oeibaps  imder  yoor  in* 
Btmction  and  guidance,  and  others  have  thrown  off 
mil  regard  for  religion,  and  fear  neither  God  nor 
man.  Two  of  my  shipmates  absconded  from  my 
master;  but  they  were  taken  in  a  few  days,  and 
got  three  months  in  B/Ielboume  jail.  Bat  with 
these  discouraging  news,  as  they  must  be  to  you, 
be  not  discouraged  in  your  good  work ;  but  perse^ 
▼ere,  patting  your  trust  in  the  Lord,  for  your  labor 
shall  not  be  in  rain.  I  beg  to  remain  yoar  hum* 
bis  serrant, 

— ,  Reg.  514. 


cc 


To  the  Rer.  J.  EingsmiU.' 

No.  2. 


••Jan.  30, 1847. 

'•  Dear  Mother  and  Relations, — I  write 
these  few  lines  hoping  they  will  find  you  all  well, 
as  they  leave  me.  i  have  now  been  in  this  colony 
six  months,  and  I  have  seen  a  little  of  the  bush. 
At  first  ]  thought  a  life  in  the  bush  would  agree 
well  with  me ;  but  a  country  life  here  is  quite 
different  from  a  country  life  in  Britain.  It  is  very 
lonesome  here,  the  bouses  being  so  far  from  one 
another.  My  next  door  neighbor  is  three  miles 
off,  where  we  are  obliged  to  eo  two  or  three  time? 
a  day,  often  upon  any  littw  errand ;  but  three 
miles  are  thought  no  more  of  here  than  300  yards 
in  England.  I  very  seldom  see  any  fresh  facer. 
In  Britain  the  merry  church  bells  are  to  be  heard 
on  Sundays  in  all  directions ;  but  here  there  are 
no  churches,  only  in  the  towns,  and  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  I  am  thirty  miles-  from  the 
nearest  place  of  worship,  which  is  a  mission  sta- 
tion. The  natural  result  of  the  absence  of  places 
of  worship  is,  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  Sunday  and  another  day.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  Sunday  don't  cross  the  Bieakwater 
(whidi  is  a  bridge  near  Corro) ;  but  public-houses 
are  to  be  met  with  in  all  directions,  and  they  are 
the  ruin  of  hundreds  in  this  colony,  wine  and 
spirits  being  very  cheap 

••  It  is  now  the  end  of  winter  here,  and  very 
pleasant  weather  it  is.  The  rain  sometimes  pours 
down  in  torrents  for  six  or  seven  days  together 
without  stopping,  and  hailstones  as  laige  as  mar- 
bles sometimes  break  windows,  and  even  kill 
small  birds.  The  thunder-storms  are  awful, — the 
flashes  of  lightning  follow  each  other  so  rapidly 
that  it  seems  one  continual  blaze, — the  thuader 
roars,  the  rain  pours  down  in  torrents,  the  wind 
tears  up  trees  by  the  rqots, — in  short,  it  is  enough 
to  make  the  stoutest  heart  tremble,  and  forces  at 
least  an  awful  reverence  for  nature's  God,  who 
rules  and  governs  all,  at  whose  words  the  fiery 
elements  are  pacified,  the  rains  and  wind  cease, 
and  pleasant  summer  once  more  takes  their  place. 
If  God  give  me  health,  I  shall  be  able  to  save  at 
least  L.  50  in  four  years,  when,  please  God,  1 
shall  return  to  my  injured  friends.  I  have  had 
very  good  health  since  my  alrival  here ;  and  this 
is  a  country  where  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
everybody,  and  where  there  is  no  want,  and  all 
enjoy  the  necessaries,  and  even  the  luxuries  of 


life,  which  is  not  the  case  in  England.  But  still 
there  is  no  place  like  home.  Though  I  have  a 
large  share  of  what  ought  to  make  life  happy, 
good  wages,  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  very  little 
to  do,  still  my  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  home." 

No.  3. 

'•Dear  Parents,— lam  doing  very  well  at 
present,  carrying  ou  the  business  of  a  boarding 
establishment.  I  have  taken  my  premises  on  a 
lease  for  three  years,  which  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating thirty  people,  and  nearly  that  number  I 
have  now  in  my  house ;  two  milking  cows,  one 
goat,  fowls,  ducks,  &c.,all  which  I  keep  for  my 
own  use,  and  L.50  cash  in  the  bank,  besides  my 
household  goods  and  cooking  utensils,  which  are 
worth  L.  100.  I  have  to  thank  God  for  his  lasting 
kindness  in  preserving  me»  and  carrying  me  through 
to  many  trials  and  temptations  over  the  vast 
tinek  less  ocean. 

<•  Dear  Friends,  the  country  I  am  in  is  certainly 
a  very  fine  one  in  many  respects — plenty  of  work 
—no  one  to  6o  it,  and  excellent  wages  given  to 
every  one.  Even  a  common  laboring  woman  in 
my  house  gets  L20  per  year  and  everything  found 
them ;  even  myself,  I  am  giving  a  man  cook  L.26 
per  year,  his  food,  lodging,  and  washing  found 
him,  and  the  lowest  terms  for  washing  clothes  is 
3s.  per  dozen.  I  wish  yoo  could  but  come  out  to 
me,  ^you  would  never  regret  it,  especially  my 
sisters ;  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  doing  well 
and  making  a  fortune.  I  stand  the  heat  very  well 
indeed,  and  I  like  the  country,  though  not  so  well 
as  my  own  England.  I  dhould  before  now  have 
sent  you  a  little  money ;  but  I  do  not  know  where 
you  are,  or  whether  you  are  living  or  dead,  by  not 
having  a  letter  from  you.  Depend  upon  it,  dear 
relations,  I  will  not  forget  you,  now  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  do  so.  A  long  and  happy  life  to 
you,  my  dear  parents  and  affectionate  asters.*' 

No.  4. 

"  Corio  street,  Geelong,Port  Phillip. 
«•  My  dear  Wipe, — I  am  happy  to  inforin  you 
that  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  a 
comfortable  shop,  where  I  am  getting  my  thirty 
ffuineas  a  year,  board,  lodging,  and  washing.  I 
have  been  at  work  for  eight  weeks,  and,  thank  the 
Lord,  I  am  very  comfortable  indeed.  My  dear  ' 
Hannah,  I  dare  say  you  have  been  waiting  with 
an  anxious  heart,  to  know  of  my  safe  arrival. 
We  had  a  long  passage,  better  than  four  months 
before  I  set  m]r  feet  on  dry  ground ;  but  thanks 
be  to  God  for  his  mercy  towards  us,  for  bringing 
me,  I  may  suppose,  into  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  all  the  world.  Dear  Hannah,  my  master  has 
been  trying  if  he  could  get  you  and  the  children 
out  free,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  cannot  I 
shall  be  able  to  send  L.28,  if  I  have  my  healthy 
and  it  will  take  L.20 ;  but,  my  dear  wife,  I  should 
not  feel  comfortable  for  you  to  come  out  by  youN 
self,  it  is  a  long  passage  for  you  and  tl^p  two  dear 
children.  If  you  could  get  Mary  Ann,  or  your 
brother  John,  as  they  might  do  wonderful  well 
here.    A  female  servant  is  looked  upon  here  in  a 
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▼ery  diiOferent  light  to  what  they  are  in  England. 
They  are  getting  from  L.20  to  L30  a  year,  and 
men-8er?ant8  from  L.30  to  L.40.  Even  a  com- 
mon farming  lad  gets  his  L.20  or  L.22  a  year. 
You  may  depend  that  I  should  he  glad  to  have  you 
over.  It  is  true  that  I  have  heen  sent  out  of  the 
country  against  my  ^sh :  hut  you  coiild  come 
different  to  that  It  would  be  to  our  advantage  to 
be  together,  because  less  would  do  for  us  than  to 
be  separate. 

"  Dear  Hannah,  I  have  not  told  you  of  my 
freedom — I  am  as  free  as  ever  I  was  in  England. 
No  one  ever  looks  upon  me  as  a  prisoner — quite 
the  reverse ;  but  I  cannot  leave  tne  colony  until 
my  time  is  up. 

*<  You  can  go  to  Mr.  Kingsmill,  and  let  him 
read  my  letter,  for  it  was  his  wish,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  my  duty,  for  he  was  a  kind  fatherly 
gentleman  to  me ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
am  able  to  go  to  my  church  every  Sunday,  which 
1  know  he  will  be  glad  to  hear.  Those  dear 
children  have  set  a  mark  upon  my  heart  that  I 
can  never  forget,  for  my  daily  nrayer  is  for  you 
and  the  dear  little  creatures.  If  alive,  they  must 
he  grown  to  beautiful  children.  I  wish  I  cbuld 
send  them  a  few  parrots,  for  they  fly  about  like 
pigeons ;  you  may  buy  them  of  the  natives  for 
6d.  each.  They  are  very  handsome  indeed ;  in 
fact  the  country  abounds  in  such  sort  of  birds. 

"  The  snakes  are  death,  if  not  taken  in  time, 
and  rarely  got  over.  They  are  things  that  I  hate 
very  much ;  but  I  am  not  up  in  the  country  where 
they  are ;  for  it  would  be  awful  for  me  to  go 
amongst  the  natives,  for  they  are  cannibals. 
They  met  one  of  the  first  lot  of  men  that  came 
from  Pentonville ;  they  made  him  strin,  and  then 
felt  him.  A  very  fine  thing  for  him  that  he  was 
not  fat  enough  for  them,  so  they  let  him  go  again. 
But  they  are  not  so  savage  where  1  am ;  so  do 
not  let  this  frighten  you  on  coming  out.  My 
dear  Hannah,  I  think  you  would  like  the  place 
very  much  if  you  were  only  in  it.  The  time 
seems  long  to  me,  and  always  will,  till  I  can  get 
with  you  again ;  and,  my  dear,  I  hope  there  is  a 
better  prospect  than  ever  there  was  in  England, 
and  bv  the  time  my  twelve  months  is  up  that  I 
shall  be  as  good  a  tradesman  as  my  master.  Of 
course  I  could  not  take  my  work  as  a  man  that 
had  heen  brought  up  to  the  trade,  but,  thank  God, 
I  get  on  remarkably  well.  My  master  is  ve^y 
well  satisfied  with  me.  He  is  a  teetotaller,  and 
80  am  I,  and  mean  to  be  so  till  I  have  got  you 
over.  My  dear  Hannah,  we  live  most  excellent- 
ly.' I  went  to-night  to  the  butcher^s,  and  bought 
a  leg  of  mutton,  81  bs.  weight  for  16d,  Three 
of  us  sat  down  to  tea  off  it,  cut  up  in  chops,  and 
the  rest  we  put  away  for  breakfast,  please  Grod 
we  are  all  spared. 

*'  I  always  think  of  you  and  my  beloved  chil- 
dren— bless  their  pretty  hearts.  Give  them  a 
thousand  kisses  for  me,  and  tell  mv  dear  little 
Johnny  I  shall  want  him  soon  to  work  as  a  tinker 
with  me.  It  is  as  good  a  trade  as  any  one  in  the 
colony ;  for  earthenware  is  very  dear  here.  A 
teacup  and  saucer  is  6d,  the  commonest,  so  that 
they  all  use  tin.  I  hope  you  have  spent  a  com- 
fortable Christmas.    My  dear,  I  hope  you  have 


plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  for  I  have  an  abundance. 
I  had  to  cook  my  master's  dinner,  and  he  said  it 
was  the  best  dinner  he  ever  ate.  They  are  very 
partial  to  me,  and  he  leaves  me  in  charge  of  the 
shop  to  sell  any  thing  that  may  be  asked  for. 
We  have  three  shops,  so  that  I  and  two  more 
stop  in  this  one ;  and,  mv  dear  wife,  I  will  do 
him  justice,  hecause  he  is  deserving  of  it.  Now, 
my  dear  beloved  wife,  I  wish  you  all  a  happy 
new  year,  and  many  of  them.  God  mnt  that 
this  may  find  you  alive  and  my  blessed  children, 
as  it  leaves  me  this  night,  tnank  God  for  it 
Forgive  me,  my  dear  wife,  the  ill  that  I  have  done 
you,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power  soon  to 
assist  you.  God  bless  you  all,  and  farewell  for 
the  present,  till  we  shall  meet  again,  to  part  no 
more." 

No.  0. 

*'  Melbourne,  in  Port  Phillip,  March  1847. 

<*  Mt  bear  and  affectionatk  Wife, — I  have 

to  inform  vou  tiiat  Mr. has  got  his  wife  and 

children  nere^;  they  came  out  in  the '  Spartan' 
barque,  from  London,  a  month  after  our  arrival, 
and  are  quite  well,  and  doin^  very  corofortahle. 
My  dear,  allow  me  to  say  with  truth,  it  was  not 
ricnes  and  wealth,  which  she  could  have  ob- 
tained, had  she  have  stopped  with  her  friends ; 
hut  it  was  pure  love  that  she  had  for  a  poor  fal- 
len one,  whom  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  God 
to  raise  again,  that  made  her  come  out  the  four 
months^  voyage  to  him.     My  dear,  I  trust  that 
there  is  some  share  of  that  pure  love  that  did 
once  exist  left  for  me,  and  cause  you  and  my 
dear  chilch  once  more  to  make  me  nappy.    My 
dear,  I  did  think  that  T  should  have  received  a 
letter  from  you  before  this  time.    My  dear,  liv- 
ing is  so  cheap,  that  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  fam- 
ily of  four  cnildren  may  live  for  lOs.  a  week, 
and  have  meat  tiiree  times  a  day.    My  dear,  the 
shipwright's  pay  is  from  7i.  to  Ss.  a  day.    If  yon 
cannot  get  friends  to  fit  you  out  and  our  dear 
child  for  the  voyage,  write,  and  that  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  in  my 
power  to  remit  you  what  you  may  require  for 
the  purpose.    Vou  will,  if  you  please,  remem- 
ber me  to  Mr.  Kinj^mill,  a  kind  and  benevolent 
Christian.    Tell  him  I  am  quite  well,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  and  my  perseverance,  I 
trust  that  I  shall  prosper,  and  once  more  be  the 
means  of  supporting  and  making  happy  and 
comfortable  my  wife  and  child.    Tnank  nun  for 
all  his  kind  admonitions  to  me.    Give  my  re- 
spects to  Mr.  Woodcock,  my  instruetor.    I  hope 
he  and  his  family  are  quite  well." 

When  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  whose  letters 
we  have  quoted,  arrived  Uusyear  in  Auslra* 
lia  Felix,  one  of  his  former  charge  met  him 
with  the  exclamation,  ^^  We  have  all  tum- 
bled on  our  less,  sir.  He  soon  found  this  to 
be  the  truth.  Within  fifteen  months  the  ma- 
jority of  those  whom  he  had  formerly  carried 
out  were  wdl  off.  One  could  afford  to  pay 
150/.  of  rent  for  an  inn ;  several  had  houses 
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costing  30/.  to  40/.  per  annmn.  Melbourne, 
the  capital  had  adaed  3000  sonls  to  its  po« 
pnlation.  The  bnsh  teemed  with  its  deni- 
lens.  *^  Boats  fall  of  these  enterprising  men 
came  along  side  the  ship,  eager  to  hire  farm- 
laborers  and  other  servants."  Such  was 
the  demand,.that  the  contractor  for  govern- 
ment works  refused  to  take  np  any  farther 
engagements,  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  very 
hieh  rate  of  wages.  A  long  list  of  Penton- 
viUe  men,  with  their  wages,  their  masters, 
and  location,  is  now  before  as,  which  would 
raise  the  envy  of  many  an  honest  straggler 
at  home — ^board,  lodging,  and  25/.  to  30/. 
a  year.  The  large  proprietors  being  short 
of  emigrant-hands,  ana  without  prospects 
of  getting  them  from  home,  were  sending 
vessels  to  Polynesia  for  natives,  sixty  of 
whom  had  already  been  located  on  one 
gentleman's  property  (Mr.  Boyd's). 

Here  then  is  a  labor-market  which,  it  is 
plain,  would  for  many  years  absorb  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  our  population  ; 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  af- 
fords that  great  desideratum  of  criminal 
management — ^the  power  of  dispersion. 
Thoughtful  men,  however,  have  been  star- 
tled at  the  enormous  advantages  which  this 
new  system  offers  to  criminals,  and  which 
seems  to  make  punishment  look  very  like 
reward : 

**  I  entirely  agree,**  says  Lord  Denman,  *'  in 
the  opinion  that  advanta^  sboaU  be  taken  of 
imprisonment  to  incnlcate  principles  of  morality, 
but  I  greatly  dread  the  effects  of  giving  them 
benefits  and  privileges  which  they  never  could 
have  hoped  for  but  from  the  commission  of 
crimes,  i  own  myself  extremely  jealous  of  the 
mtuitous  instruction  of  the  felon  m  a  trade  merely 
oecauue  he  is  a  felon,  and  of  the  displacement 
of  the  honest  from  employment  by  his  success  in 
obtaining  it" 


alone,  or  even  aggregating  them  in  numbers 
disproportionate  to  the  honest  part  of  the 
communitv,  is  both  a  blunder  and  a  crime. 
The  ezpeaient  of  scattering  convicts  over 
the  face  of  the  globe,  smuggled  under  the 
name  of  exiles  into  colonies  whose  laws  for- 
bid their  entrance  as  criminals,  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  part  of  the  executive  of  the 
principle  of  dispersion,  on  that  of  the  colo- 
nists of  their  willingness^o  receive  such  men 
as  laborers.  At  home  it  is  found  that  the 
reformatory  discipline  has  disposed  friends 
and  employers '  to  receive  again  into  their 
circle  of  soci^y  the  convicted  and  chastised 
criminal.  Other  than  our  penal  colonies 
might  perhaps  be  induced  to  revise  their 
laws,  and  permit  the  introduction  of  trans- 
ports as  laborers  in  aid  of  emigration ;  we 
all  know  that  most  of  these  are  crying  out 
for  hands,  and  can  we  tell  why  those  of  the 
reformed  criminal  must  be  less  useful  at  the 
Gape,  in  Canada,  in  New  Zealand,  than  in 
Australia  Felix  ? 

But  then  the  expense ! — ^the  expense  !  In 
our  anxiety  to  save  money,  we  forget  to 
look  at  the  cost  of  our  criminal  population  at 
home.  Here,  however,  is  Mr.  Kushton,  the 
head  of  the  police  department  at  Liverpool, 
ready  to  furnish  us  with  the  bill.  He  finds 
that  the  cosi  of  fourteen  young  criminals 
who  ran  their  career  at  home  averaged  at 
least  100  guineas  a  head — independent  of 
the  expense  of  transportation  for  ten  of  them, 
and  irrespective  of  the  value  of  their  depre- 
dations on  the  community;  while  from 
1833  to  1841  the  total  cost  of  seventy-seven 
boys  put  into  the  Reformatory  Asylum 
at  Stretton,  was  exactly  1026/.  Of  these 
seventy-seven  boys,  forty-one  were  effectu- 
ally reformed : 


These  words',  we  venture  to  say,  will  be  re- 
called hereafter.  They  open  a  most  grave 
question.  Meanwhile,  not  to  wander  from 
our  own  immediate  object,  it  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  all  the  Superintendents,  that  un- 
der the  discipline  of  the  Separate  System, 
with  its  industrial  and  moral  /ratnino,  and 
the  subsequent  deportation  of  criminals  to  a 
good  labor-market,  the  great  majority  are  re- 
claimed. Transportation  so  conducted,  and 
with  such  results,  is  not  likely,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  feeling,  to  want  its  pow- 
erful supporters;  we  need  not, we  think, 
doubt  that  It  will  be  retained  as  a  secondarv 
punishment.  We  have  abundant  prooi, 
howeveri  that  colonising   with  **  rogues" 


"  If  you  divide  the  cost,"  adds  Mr.  Rusbton, 
«  by  the  number  reformed,  it  will  be  found  that 
whilst  our  Liverpool  system  has  cost  100  guineas 
each  case,  and  that  ten  of  the  fourteen  have  been 
transported,  it  has  cost  only  26  guineas  in  the 
asylum  where  forty-one  out  of  the  seventy-seven 
have  been  reformed.** — Report  on  Crim.  Law.  p. 
192. 

According  to  our  present  system  of  punish- 
ment, the  prison-population  is  in  a  perpetu- 
al circulation  of  contamination  ana  crime. 
First,  poor,  neglected,  or  brought  up  to  the 
trade  of  crime ;  next,  in  custo^  and  before 
the  courts — thence  to  the  prison  and  hulks, 
and  from  these  again  thrown  among  their 
old  assodates,  till  the  'ame  necessities  and 
temptations  once  more  reproduce  them  be- 
fore the  judge.    In  this  way,  not  less  than 
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600  of  the  present  inmates  of  prisons  in 
England  and  Wales  have  been  committed 
each  from  fonr  to  ten  times.  In  1839  the 
exact  nnmber  was  5573.  The  cost  of  each 
prisoner  in  oar  county-jails  is  about  26/. 
a  jear,  or  10«.  a  week.  In  the  model-pri- 
son, the  net  annual  cost  is  28/.  per  man, 
after  deducting  his  earnings,  or  33/.  exdn- 
sive  of  such  deduction.  On  these  data, 
Mr.  Baker*  has  estimated  the  expenses 
charged  on  the  country  by  a  convict  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years'  transportation — say 
one  of  Mr.'  Rushton's  juyeniles,  who  had 


to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  a  part  of 
term  shall  not  be  absolute,  but  capable  of 
being  diminished  by  good  conduct  in  the 
lail.  A  similar  power,  they  think,  should 
be  given  to  the  presiding  judge  or  magis- 
trate on  an  ordinary  trial.  (Appendix^  p. 
24). 

The  treatment  of  convicts,  after  thej 
haveundergone  the  discipline  of  the  Sepa- 
rate System,  is  offered  by  the  executive  to  us 
under  a  two-fold  aspect.  First,  that  of ''  ex- 
ile," the  history  of  which  we  have  traoed  ; 
and  which  saves  all  the  expense  of  conviot 
previously  cost  Liverpool  100  guineas  in  I  maintenance*  subsequent   to  deportation. 


detections  and  prosecutions, 
will  cost,  on  an  average — 


The  convict 


Eight  weeks  in  the  county  jail 
Eight  weeks  in  Mil  bank 
Passage  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  2 
Four  yean'  maintenance  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  ...        - 


£4 

4 

17 

80 

,<£105 


By  the  previous  processes  then  he  had 
cost  100/.  and  it  reuuires  another  hundred 
to  transport  him : — the  sole  advantage  to  the 
country,  his  absence  from  it :  the  moral  part 


Secondly,  that  of  the  ^^  gang  system"  which, 
we  believe,  is  in  contemplation.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  honed  that,  baring  previously  under* 
gone  the  discipline  of  the  Separate  System, 
the  culprit  will  not  deteriorate  by  being 
kept  in  constant  communication  with  his 
fellows  alone; — ^but  experience  is  certainly 
against  the  haiarding  this  experiment.  If 
such  a  mass  of  convicts  be  kept  congregat- 
ed, what  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  ma- 
nagement must  be,  may  be  learned  from 
the  eridence  of  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania 
and  others.  The  terror  of  their  superin- 
tendents and  the  ferocity  of  the  gangs  of 


of  the  question  sunk  altogether.     Under  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  may  perhaps  be  miti- 


Separate  System,  including  that  eighteen 
months'  training  at  Pentonrille  which  gives 
so  fair  a  chance  of  becoming  an  useful  citi- 
zen, the  cost  will  be  just  242/. — the  differ- 
ence b  forty  pounds ! 

The  old  plan  for  cheapness  was  in  one 
word — the  gallows.  *  That  is  happily  over 
for  the  present.  May  not  a  more  humane 
and  not  less  efficient  plan  be  found,  viz. — 
abridge  the  costs  by  arresting  the  career  ? 
Obsta  principHi  is  the  soundest  of  maxims 
in  criminal  legislation.  To  effect  this  the 
arm  of  justice  must  still  be  terrible  at  first. 
The  evidences  of  the  Judges  affords  a  strik- 
ing unanimity  as  to  the  uselessness  of  short 
imprisonmenls ;  at  least  six  months  are  ask- 
ed, if  you  desire  to  reform  the  culprit ;  less 
than  that  is  harmful.  The  arm  of  the  law 
must  also  be  strengthened,  and  Baron  Parke 
and  Mr.  Justice  Pattison  suggest,  as  respects 
juveniles — 1.  To  give  magistrates  a  power 
of  summary  jurisdiction  with  the  interven- 
tion of  a  small  jury  :  the  offender,  his  pa- 
rents, or  guardians,  having  the  power  of 
objecting  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  electing  a 
trial  in  the  ordinary  way  instead.  2.  To 
give  the  magistrate  the  power  of  sentencing 


gated,  but  cannot  be  annulled  anywhere. 
If  again  they  are  to  be  fractioned  and  di- 
vided and  scattered    both   at  home   and 
abroad,  wherever  public  works  are  requir- 
ed, this  limited  dispersion  will  be  less  ob» 
jectionable,  but  still  it  must  be  onerous  and 
expensive*    But  there  is  yet  another  veij 
serious  point  to  be  kept  in  view.     If  some 
4000  or  5000  felons  per  annum  are  in  future 
not  only  to  be  retained  within  our  shores 
during  their  term  of  sentence,  but  on  its  ex- 
piration are  to  be  at  once  let  loose  among 
us — the  contemplation  of  such  a  nucleus  of 
doubtful  virtue  among  our  population — a 
nucleus  so  rapidly  swelling — is,   we  con- 
fess, somewhat  startling.     The  unstained 
poor  are  struggling  for  occupation  in  our 
crowded  community ;  is  it  likely  that  the 
branded  and  notorious  gangsman  will  be 
received   and  treated  tul  eundnul     And 
if  not,  where  is  he }  and  what  has  he  to  do 
here,  homeless  in  a  crowd  ?* 


•  "A  Plan  for  Emigration  fordiminiahtng  Crime 
and  Misery,  and  for  saving  Pubtic  Money/'  MS., 
which  we  trust  may  be  rendered  public. 


•  "  It  appears  that  the  chief  town  of  Norway  is 
so  injnrioosly  affected  by  the  proportion  which  the 
liberated  convicts  bear  to  its  population^nearlyoDe 
in  thiny— 4hat  the  inhabitants  have  been  called 
upon  by  the  police  to  provide  the  means  of  their 
own  security  from  such  persons,  in  France,  where 
between  7000  and  8000  convicts  are  liberated  year- 
ly, the  superintendenoe  of  the  police  (aorveillance) 
and  the  oompolsory  and  fixed  reaideace  of  the  con* 
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Transportation  under  a  modified  Assign- 
ment System,  ought  surely  to  be  reconsi- 
dered. There  is  copious  oTidence  that  it 
was  too  hastily  abandoned.  It  is  by  far 
the  least  costly  to  the  gorernment,  and 
might  be  made  highly  beneficial  to  the  cri- 
minal. In  this  last  yjew  Mr.  Baker  strong- 
ly urges  that  the  punishment  of  transpor- 
tation should  be  extended  to  a  greater 
number  of  offences.  The  criminal  popula- 
tion among  us  is  well  known;  character, 
therefore,  as  some  of  the  authorities  in  the 
Report  have  suggested,  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  act,  should  determine  the  de- 
gree of  the  punishment.  It  might  be  compe- 
tent to  the  executive  either  to  give  a  con- 
vict in  the  first  instance  ftll  the  chances  be- 
longing to  such  an  educational  captivity  as 
that  of  Pentonville,  or  at  once  to  transport 
him  to  a  colony :  even  in  the  latter  case  the 
man  is  xescued  from  the  associations  and 
temptations  of  his  old  career.  Mr.  Baker 
has  no  doubt  that  the  cost  both  of  the  pri- 
son here  and  the  voyage  out  would  be  gUd- 
ly  repaid  by  our  colonists,  on  receiving  an 
assignment  for  two  years,  in  two  yearly  in- 
stalments— after  which  period  and  pay- 
ments the  convict  would  have  acquired  his 
pardon. 

As  to  means  subsidiary  to  and  comple- 
mentary to  the  Separate  System,  there  is 
among  the  works  neading  this  article  one 
which  deserves  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion, that  of  M.  Bonneville,  not  only  from 
its  display  of  great  practical  knowledge, 
but  from  the  curious  similarity  of  views  and 
plans  with  those  elicited  from  our  own 
judges  bv  Lord  Brougham's  Committee.' 
Wo  would  particularly  call  attention  to  M. 
Bonneville's  chapter  on  restitution.  Lord 
Denman  had  arrived  at  the  same  point : — 
^'I  would  (he  says),  make  restitution  of 
the  thing  stolen,  or  its  money-value,  a 
part  of  the  sentence.  This  principle 
might  be  usefully  adopted  in  all  oases 
of  loss  by  theft  or  fraud."    It  has  been  en- 

vict  are  found  irery  insn£5cient,  especially  since  the 
inveDtion  of  railways.  The  residence  of  the  libe- 
rated convicts  is  found  to  be  a  permanent  danger  to 
society.  The  system  of  imprisonment  (reclusion), 
or  ol  the  Bagnes,  or  Travaia  forces,  is  of  little 
effect  in  reforming  or  even  in  deterring  fhym  a  re- 
petition of  the  offences  punished,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  those  recommitted  for  new  offences  is  not 
less  than  thirty  per  cent.  Thus,  of  about  90,000 
persons  tried  in  the  whole  kingdom,  above  15,000, 
or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number,  had  already  suf- 
fered imprisonment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  qorrunt- 
ing  effects  produced  on  the  community  even  by 
those  who  escaped  a  second  punishment.** — Secimd 
Report  an  Criminal  Zdow,  p.  7. 


forced  ever  since  1803  by  the  codes  of  Aos- 
tria,  Sardinia,  and  Baden ;  and,  it  seems, 
with  excellent  results.  Let  the  English 
thief  too  be  made  to  know  that,  besides  the 
punishment  due  to  the  moral  offence  as  ex- 
piatory, he  must  bear  the  burden  of  repa* 
ration  also.  In  France  the  thief  generally 
buries  his  stolen  money,  and,  if  convicted 
imd  sent  to  prison,  returns  after  a  few 
years  to  his  treasure,  increased  by  his  earn- 
ings during  detention.  With  us  the  receiv- 
er of  stolen  goods  makes  over  his  spoil  to 
relatives,  who  are  often  rich  ;  and  thus  es- 
caping forfeiture,  it  is  remitted  to  him 
after  he  has  been  transported — at  onoe 
converting  the  convict  into  the  Australian 
capitalist.  Civil  restitution  is  perfectly 
feasible  in  all  this  class  of  criminals.  In 
others  of  less  capital,  either  the  guilty  per- 
son will  disgorge,  or,  if  he  have  spent  the 
money,  his  friends  will  come  forward  to 
his  aid.*  The  seeming  injustice  of  thus 
mulcting  innoeent  connexions  is  to  be  met 
by  its  not  being  compulsory,  and  by  the 
right  it  gives  the  reliever  to  control  the 
man  in  future.  The  absolute  insolvent, 
who  cannot  otherwise  repair  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  his  depredations,  should  do  so  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Until  he  has  done 
that,  jie  can  have  no  right  to  consider  his 
labor  as  his  own. 

Education  has  now  most  wisely  been 
viewed  in  connexion  with  its  bearings  on 
crime.  We  have  seen  what  it  does  for  the 
convict  of  Pentonville.  A  wise  svstem 
would  not  only  furnish  principles  of  con- 
duct, bat  hold  out  some  assured  prises  for 
which  all  could  contend  ^and  all  bettered 
for  the  eonfiict),  atid  whicn  some  would  at- 
tain. Our  forefathers  understood  this: 
their  foundations  and  grammar-schools  car- 
ried the  boy  into  manhood,  and  furnish- 
ed him  with  the  prospect  of  a  competence. 
These  have,  from  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
property,  attracted  the  cupidity  of  the 
richer  classes,  who  have  in  too  many  cases 
usurped  the  advantages  meant  for  their 
humble  brethren.  Our  parish  schools,  ex- 
cellent though  they  be,  give  no  such  hope 
as  lighted  up  the  vista  of  a  life  from  youth ' 
to  old  age  in  our  monastic  institutions. 
The  charity-boy  must  shift  for  himself — he 
may  or  may  not  succeed  in  the  scramble  of 
life — but  there  is  no  hand  to  help  him  on 
but  his  own.     A  broi^der  charity  is  wanted 

•  A  very  large  annual  surplus  is  left  after  pay- 
ing all  the  expenses  of  our  recruiting  department 
from|money8,raised  by  the  poor  relations  of  soldiers 
for  tlie  purchase  of  their  relatives'  discharge. 
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— a  charity  founded  not  in  the  despairs  bnt 
in  the  hopes  of  our  nature — ^which  will 
cheer  the  heart  in  the  heat  and  struggle  of 
the  battle,  and  will  not  wait  to  open  for 
disappointment  and  decrepitude  the  asylum 
and  the  almshouse.  Among  our  liberties 
give  these  the  Liberty  of  Hoping.  Can 
there  be  no  un-penal  Parkhurst  for  the  off- 
spring of  Honest  poverty  ?  Is  that  splen- 
did institution  to  be  the  appanage  only  of 


the  vicious  >  You  have  begun  to  provide 
for  your  soldiers  in  your  colonies,  and  the 
view  of  the  few  thus  cared  for  animates  and 
strengthens  the  whole  class.  Extend  the 
principle  to  the  poorer  classes  generally, 
and  a  very  few  prizes  thus  offered  to  those 
who  will  qualify  for  it  may  do  more  to  po- 
pularize education  than  any  mechanism  of 
Bell  or  Lancaster. 


ProB  tkt    North  Britlili  Review. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL'S  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

RetuUs  of  Astronomical  Observationa  made  during  the  yearn  1834,  5,  6,  7,  8,  at  the 
Cape  of  Crood  Hope,  being  the  completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of  the  whoie  surface 
of  the  visible  Heavens^  commenced  in  1S25.  By  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.     London  and  Edinburgh. 


N  the  history  of  Astronomical  Discovery 
there  shine  no  brighter  names  than  those  of 
Sir  Wiliiam  and  Sir  John  Herschel — ^the  Ei- 
ther and  the  son.  It  is  rare  that  the  intel- 
lectual mantle  of  the  parent  lights  upon  the 
child*  By  no  culture,  however  skilful,  and 
no  anxieties,  however  earnest,  can  we  trans- 
mit to  our  successors  the  qualities  or  the 
capacities  of  the  mind.  The  eagle  eye,  the 
active  limb,  the  giant  frame,  and  the  '*  form 
divine," — the  gins  of  our  mortal  being,  are 
frequently  conveyed  by  natural  descent;  and 
may  be  numbered  even  among  the  rights  of 
primogeniture ;  but  the  higher  developments 
of  reason  and  fancy,  the  bright  coruscations 
of  the  soul,  have  never  been  ranked  among 
the  claims  or  the  accidents  of  birth.  The 
gifts  of  fortune  which  we  inherit  or  acquire, 
have  been  placed  more  immediately  at  our 
disposal,  and  in  many  cases'  have  been 
handed  down  unimpaired  to  distant  genera- 
tions »  but  Providence  has  reserved  for  its 
own  distribution,  those  transcendental 
powers  which  give  omnipotence  to  genius, 
and  constitute  its  possessor  the  high  priest  of 
nature,  or  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven.  In  a 
destiny  so  lofty,  the  father  and  the  son  have 
been  rarely  associated ;  and  in  the  very  few 
cases  in  which  a  joint  commission  has  been 
issued  to  them,  it  has  generally  been  to 
work  in  different  spheres,  or  at  different 
levels.  In  the  universe  of  mind,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  double  star  is  more  rare  than 
its  prototype  in  the  &nnament|  and  when  it 


does  appear  we  watch  its  phases  and  its 
mutations  with  a  corresponding  interest. 
The  case  of  the  two  Herschels  is  a  remark- 
able one,  and  may  appear  an  exception  to 
oar  general  law.  The  father,  however,  was 
not  called  to  the  survey  of  the  heavens,  till 
he  had  passed  the  middle  period  of  life,  and 
it  was  but  a  just  arrangement.,  that  the  son  in 
his  youth  and  manhood,  should  continue  and 
complete  the  labors  of  his  sire.  The  records 
of  Astronomy  do  not  emblazon  a  more  glo- 
rious day  than  that,  in  which  the  semidiurnal 
ire  of  the  father  was  succeeded  by  the 
semidiurnal  arc  of  the  son.  No  sooner  had 
the  evening  luminary  disappeared  amid  the 
gorgeous  magniBcejice  of  the  west,  than  the 
morning  star  arose,  bright  and  cloudless  in 
its  appointed  course. 

It  hss  long  been  a  subject  of  regret  to 
the  astronomical  world,  that  in  our  language 
no  extended  account  has  yet  been  published 
of  the  life  and  discoveries  of  Sir  William 
Herschel.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
Biographical  Memoir,*  and  a  popular  ab- 
stract of  his  astronomical  observations  on 
the  nebulsB  and  double  stars,  and  on  the  foo- 
dies of  our  own  8y8tem,t  no  suitable  account 
of  his  labors  has  appeared  even  in  our  larger 
treatises  on  astronomy,  and  general  readers 
have,  therefore,  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
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ready  stated,  commence  till  he  had  reached 
the  middle  period  of  life,  yet  he  pursued 
them,  under  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youthful  devotion,  and 
with  that  dauntless  and  indefatigable  per»e- 
▼erance,  which  never  fiuls  of  succe-ss. 
Every  step,  indeed,  of  his  astronomical  career 
was  marked  with  discoveries  equally  inte- 
resting and  dnexpected. '  New  planets  and 
new  sa  ellites,  were  successively  added  to 
our  own  solar  system.  Thousands  of  nebulse 
and  double  stars  were  discovered  in  the  side- 
real firmament,  and  in  those  remote  regions 
of  space  where  the  imagination  had  hitherto 
scarcely  dared  to  wander,  and  where  the 
stars  in  countless  multitudes  seemed  to  be 
fixed  in  absolute  immobility,  the  physical 
astronomer  was  directed  to  new  systems  of 
worlds, — binary,  ternary,  and  multiple,— r 
exhibiting  the  general  phenonoena  of  annual 
and  diurnal  rotation,  and  rendering  it  pro- 
bable that  the  law  of  gravitation  extended  to 
the  remotest  comers  of  space.  His  inven- 
tion of  instruments,  and  of  new  methods  of 
observation,  was  no  less.surprising  than  the 
wonders  which  they  disclosed.  Obstacles 
that  other  men  had  found  insuperable  he 
speedily  surmounted.  The  telescope  which 
Galileo  held  in  his  hand  as  a  toy,  became 
under  Sir  William  Herschel's  direction  a  stu- 
pendous machine,  which  supported  the  astro- 
nomer himself,  and  even  his  friends,  and 
which  mechanical  power  was  requisite  even 
to  move.  There  was  in  short  no  continuity 
between  his  inventions  and  discoveries,  and 
those  of  preceding  astronomers.  He  ad- 
ventured upon  a  flight  which  left  them  at 
an  immeasurable  distance,  and  he  penetrat- 
ed into  regions  where  the  ablest  of  his  suc- 
cessors have  had  some  difficulty  in  following 
him. 

As  ''  the  telescopic  survey  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sidereal  heavens,"  contained 
in  the  great  work  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
which  is  now  before  us,  is  a  continuation 
and  completion  of  the  labors  of  his  father, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  give  our  readers  a 
brief  and  general  account  of  the  disco- 
veries of  Sir  William,  interspersed  with 
a  few  notices  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
life. 

*  A  verv  inteiettinff  and  valuable  account  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  by  M.  Arago, 
was  published  in  the  jftinuoire  for  1842.  It  contains 
a  full  and  critical  analysis  of  his  discoveries,  snd 
is  distinguished^  by  tne  eloquence  and  learning 
which  characterize  the  writings  of  that  illustrious 
philosopher.  ^ 
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His  father,  who  was  a  professor  of  mus:c, 
educated  his  five  sons  in  the  same  art ;  but 
William,  who  was  the  second,  after  exercis- 
ing his  profession  for  about  five  years  in 
Hanover,  resolved   to  push  his  fortune   in 
England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1759.     Although  he  was  enthusi- 
astically devoted  to  his  profession,  and  pur* 
sued  it  with  such  success,  as  to  draw  from  it 
an  income  considerably  above  his  wants,  his 
ardent  mind  was  occasionally  devoted  to 
still  higher  objects.     When  he  was  resident 
at  Halifax  he  acquired,  by  his  own  applica- 
tion, a  considerable  knowledge  of  mathema- 
tics,   and   having   studied    astronomy  and 
optics,  in  the  popular  writings  of  Ferguson, 
he  was  anxious  to  witnesii  with  his  own 
eyes  the  wonders  of  the  planetary  system. 
Having  received  from  a  friend  the  loan  of  a 
telescope,  two  feet  in  focal  length,  he  direct- 
ed it  to  the  heavens,  and  was  so  delighted 
with  the  actual  sight  of  phenomena,  which 
he  had  previously  known  only  from  books, 
that  he  commissioned  a  friend  to  purchase 
for  him  in  London  a  telescope  with  a  high 
magnifying  power.     Fortunately  for  science, 
the  price  of  such  an  instrument  greatly  ex. 
ceeded  his  means,  and   he  immediately  re- 
solved to  construct  a  telescope  with  his  own 
hands.     After  encountering  the  difficulties 
which  every  amateur  at  first  experiences  in 
the  casting,  grinding,  and  polishing  of  metallic 
specula  for  reflecting  telescopes,  he  complet- 
ed in  1776  a  reflecting  instrument  five  feet 
in  focal  length,  with  which  he  was  able  to 
observe  the  ring  of  Saturn  and  the  satellites 
and   belts  of  Jupiter.     This  telescope  was 
completed  when  he  resided  at  Bath,  where  he 
acquired  by  degrees,  and  at  his  leisure  hours, 
that  practical  knowledge  of  optics  and  mecha- 
nics which  was  necessary  for  such  a  task. 
His  experience  in  this  scientific  art  was  of  the 
most  remarkable  kind.     He  had  constructed 
for  himself  several  two-feet,  five  feet,8even- 
feet,   ten-feet,  and  twenty-foet  Newtonian 
telescopes,  besides  others  of  the  Gregorian 
form  of  eight-inches,  twelve-inches,  two-feet, 
three-feet,  five-feet,  and  ten*feet  focal  length. 
His  way  of  executing  these  instruments,  at 
this  time,  when  the  direct  method,  of  giving 
the  figure  of  any  one  of  the  conic  sections 
to  specula,  was  yet  unknown  to  him,  was  to 
cast  many  mirrors  of  each  sort,  to  grind  and 
polish  them  as  accurately  as  he  could,  and 
then,  after  selecting  and  preserving  the  best 
of  them  for  use,  he  put  the  rest  aside  to  be 
re-polished.     In  this  way  he  executed  no 
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fewer  thao  two  hundred  specula  seven  feet 
in  focal  length,  ^pne  hundred  and  fifty  ten 
feet  in  focal  length,  and  about  eighty  twenty 
feet  in  focal  length,  besides  a  great  number 
of  specula  of  the  Gregorian  form,  and  of  the 
construction  of  Dr.  Smith's  reflecting  micro- 
scope. His  mechanical  labors  were  con- 
temporaneous with  his  optical  ones.  He  in- 
vented a  great  number  of  stands  for  these 
telescopes,  contriving  and  delineating  them 
of  different  forms,  and  execnting  the  most 
promising  of  the  designs.  ^^To  these 
labors,"  he  himself  informs  us,  we  "owe 
my  seven-feet  Newtonian  telescope  stand, 
which  was  brought  to  its  present  convenient 
construction  about  seventeen  years  ago  (in 
177S),  a  description  and  engraving  of  which 
I  intend  to  take  some  future  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  the  Royal  Society.  In  the 
year  1781, 1  began  also  to  construct  a  thirty- 
feet  aerial  reflector ;  and  after  having  invented 
and  executed  a  stand  for  it.  I  cast  the  tnirror 

0    > 

which  was  moulded  up  so  as  to  come  out 
thirty-six  inches  in  diameter.  The  compo- 
sition of  my  metal  being  a  little  too  brittle, 
it  cracked  in  the  cooling.  I  cast  it  a  second 
time,  but  here  the  furnace  which  I  had  built 
in  my  bouse  for  the  purpose  gave  way,  and 
the  metal  ran  into  the  fire.  '^ 

Furnished  with  instruments  so  numerous 
and  powerful,  Mr.  Herschel  had  now  the 
means  of   surveying   the  heavens,  which 
were  possessed  by  no  other  astronomer  in 
any  of  the  fixed   observatories  of  Eurojpe. 
With  the  earnings  of  a  profession  not  the 
most  lucrative,  and  by  the  energy  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  had 
this   private  individual  done  more  for  the 
prosecution  of  astronomical  discovery  than  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe   combined ;    and 
many  years  had  not  elapsed  before  he  had 
outstripped  in  discovery  men  educated  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  science,  and  supported  by 
all  the  munificence  of  princes.     The  earliest 
of  his  observations  which  he  deemed  worthy 
of   being   published,  were  made   between 
1776  and  1780,  and  related  to  the  Periodical 
star  oy  in  Collo  Oeti.    They  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Watson, 
junior,  of  Bath,  and  read  on  the  11th  May 
1783.     This  star  was  discovered  in  1596  by 
FabriciuBi  and  was  described  as  appearing 
and  disappearing  periodically  seven  times  in 
six  years  (its  period  being  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four^  clays),  continuing  in    the 
greatest  lustre  for  fifteen  days. 

*  No  acconnt  of  the  Mrial  stand  here  mentioned, 
.  or  of  the  stand  of  the  seven-feet  reflector,  was  ever 
published  by  their  inventor. 


In  these  observations,  which  are  not  of 
very  great  importance,  Mr.  Herschel  mea- 
sured with  a  micrometer,  the  distance  of  the 
periodical  star  from  a  very  obsciure  telescopic 
star  which  preceded  it,  and  he  used  a  power 
of  449,  his  usual  power  being  only  222.* 
This  paper  was  accompanied  by  another, 
read  at  the  same  meeting, ''  On  the'Moitn-' 
tains  of  the  Moon^^^  in  which  he  draws  the 
conclusion,,  that  the  height  of  the  Lunar 
Mountains  has,  in  general,  been  greatly 
overrated,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  (1 J  to  If  miles  high),  'Mhe  generality 
do  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  their  perpendicu- 
lar elevation.""f 

The  next  communication  of  our  author 
to  the  Royal  Society,  was  a  letter  to  Dr. 
William  Watson,  entitled,  ^'  Observations 
on  the  Rotation  of  the  Planets  round  their 
axes,  made  with  a  view  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  Elkrth's  diurnal  motion  is  perfectly 
equable."  In  these  pbservations,  by  which 
Jupiter's  diurnal  rotation  was  found  to  be 
9'»  5^1 '  19",  and  that  of  Mars,  24^  39*  23'% 
Mr.  Herschel  employed  a  twenty-feet,  a  ten- 
feet,  and  a  seven-feet  Newtonian  reflector  ; 
and  he  obtained  bis  time  with  a  brass 
quadrant  of  two  feet  radius,  carrying  a  tele- 
scope magnifying  forty  times,  and  by  two 
very  good  time-pieces,  one  having  a  steel 
pendulum  rod,  and  the  other  a  compound 
pendulum  of  brass  and  iron. 

In  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Herschel  was 
engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  ''  On  the 
Parallax  of  the  Fixed  Stars,"  in  which  be 
used  magnifyinjr  powers  of  227,  460,  932, 
1536,  and  2010,  and  on  the  13th  March, 
when  he  was  examining  the  small  stars  in 
the  neighborhood  of  H  Crtminorvm^  he  dis- 
covered what  bethought  to  be  a  comet,  and 
after  observing  it  till  the  19th  of  April,  he 
communicated  '*  An  account  of  a  Comet"  to 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  26th  of  the  same 

*  This  very  extxmordinaiy  iter,  known  by  the 
name  otMera  has  a  reddith  ytUow  color,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  vary  with  its  magnitude ;  but 
Captain  Smith  always  found  it  to  be  reddish  when 
viewed  through  his  telescope.  It  has  a  companion, 
distant  116  seconds,  of  a  pale  lilac  color,  wboee 
angle  of  position  is  88^.9';  its  variations  being 
from  the  second  magnitude  to  invisibility,  and  ita 
place  2^  II'  18"  R.  ascension,  and  3<>43' 39"  S.  de- 
clination. Count  De  Hahn  thought  he  saw  another 
companion.  •  Sir  W.  Henchel  conjectuTed  that  a 
rapid  change  had  taken  place  between  the  two 
stars ;  hut  Captain  Smith  is  inclined  to  think  that 
there  has  been  Uttle  or  no  movement  beyond  what 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  proper  motions  of  o  OH  in 
space. — See  Smith's  CtUttuU  Cyclt^  VoL  IL,  pp.59, 
60. 

f  It  has  been  since  proved  that  there  are  srveial 
monntiina  nearly  Met  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc 
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month.  Id  this  paper,  he  gives  its  distance 
from  certain  telescopic  stars  in  its  vicinity, 
|ind  bj  means  of  a  mtcrome/er  for  taking  the 
angle  of  position,  described  at  the  end  of 
the  paper,  he  obtained  measures  of  its  angle 
of  position  with  the  same  fixed  star.  Al- 
though M.  Messier,  to  whom  Mr.  Herschel 
communicated  his  observations,  and  who 
had  with  some  difficulty  observed  it,  speaks 
of  it  in  his  reply  as  a  star  or  a  comet,  yet 
neither  of  them  suspected  it  tp  be  a  planet. 
Mr.  Herschel,  indeed,  himself  speaks  of  it 
as  ''  a  moving  star,  which  he  was  happy  to 
surrender  to  the  care  of  the  Astronomer 
fioyal  and  others." 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1761,  Mr. 
Herschel,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
announced  to  the  Royal  Society,  that, ''  by 
the  observations  of  the  most  eminent  astro- 
nomers in  Europe,  the  new  star  which  he 
had  the  honor  of  pointing  out  to  them  in 
March  1781,  is  a  primary  planet  of  our 
Solar  System ;"  and  in  gratitude  to  his 
Majesty  George  III.,  ''  to  whose  unlimited 
bounty  he  owed  everything,"  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Gborgium  Sidus,  a  compli- 
ment which  astronomers  in  every  part  of 
the  world  have  refused  to  pay.  La  Lande, 
and  others,  gave  it  the  more  appropriate 
name  of  Herschel;  but  the  uniformity  of 
astronomical  nomenclature  demanded  an- 
other name,  and  the  appellation  of  Uranus^ 
sanctioned  by  more  recent  discussions,  was 
given  to  the  new  planet. 

This  important  discovery,  by  which  the 
limits  of  the  Solar  System  were  extended  to 
nearly  double  their  former  amount,  was 
hailed  by  the  astronomers  of  every  country, 
and  the  highest  expectations  were  formed 
of  the  future  labors  of  Mr.  Herschel.  The 
Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him  a 
^Fellow  of  their  body .  His  Majesty  George 
III.  did  himself  the  honor  of  granting  him  a 
salary  of  iS300  a  year,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  devote  his  time  to  astronomical  research  ; 
and  all  the  scientific  bodies  in  Europe  suc- 
cessively admitted  him  into  the  list  of  their 
members. 

With  the  fine  telescopes  in  his  possession, 
Mr.  Herschel  began  in  October  1781,  to 
niake  a  series  of  observations  on  the  light, 
diameter,  and  magnitude  of  the  new  planet ; 
and  in  his  paper  on  this  subject  read  at  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  7th  December  1782, 
he  described  the  dark  and  lucid  disc  and 
periphery  ndcromeiers  by  which  these  obser- 
vations were  made.  With  this  apparatus, 
by  means  of  which  one  eye,  looking  into  the 
telescope,  throws  the  magnified  image  of  a 


planet  or  comet  upon,  or  near,  lucid  discs 
seen  by  the  other  eye,  he  found  the  dia- 
meter of  the  Georgium  Sidus  to  be  four 
seconds ;  and  from  the  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  Sun,  as  calculated  and  sent  to  him 
by  La  Lande  (18-913 — that  of  the  Earth 
being  1),  he  found  its  diameter  to  be  4'454 
times  that  of  the  earth. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Herschel  on  the 
Parallax  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  were  chiefly  of  a  specu- 
lative nature,  and  the  result  of  them  was 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions  for  1783.  The  method  first  pointed 
out  by  Galileo,  and  followed  by  Flamstead 
and  Bradley,  of  measuring  the  zenith  dis- 
tances of  two  stars,  was  regarded  by  Mr. 
Herschel  as  liable  to  ^various  sources  of 
error ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  though 
Bradley  regarded  the  maximum  parallax  as 
not  exceeding  V\  yet ''  the  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  might  still  have  a  parallax  of 
several  seconds."  The  method  which  he 
substituted,  and  which  bad  been  originally 
suggested  by  Galileo,  in  his  Sy sterna  Cos- 
micumy  consisted  in  employing  two  stars  as 
near  to  each  other  as  possible,  and  difiering 
as  much  in  magnitude  as  could  be  found, 
and  determining  their  exact  place  at  the  two 
opposite  points  of  the  earth^s  annual  orbit. 
The  parallax  of  the  stars  was  then  to  be 
computed  by  a  theory  founded  on  proba- 
bilities, and  involving  the  two  postulates  : 
1.  That  the  stars  are, ''  one  with  another, 
about  the  size  of  the  sun  ;  and,  2.  That 
the  difference  of  their  apparent  magnitudes 
is  owing  to  their  difierent  distances;"  so 
that  a  star  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
magnitude  is  two,  three,  or  four  times  as 
far  off  as  one  of  the  first.  This  method, 
iogeoious  as  it  is,  has  not  led  to  any  results 
on  which  confidence  can  be  placed.  The 
postulates  which  it  involves  were  contrary 
to  all  analogy,  and  have  been  completely 
disproved  by  the  only  measures  of  parallax 
which  have  been  recently  obtained.  But 
like  many  other  speculations,  the  attempt 
to  prove  or  to  apply  them  led  to  results 
more  important  than  those  which  they 
directly  contemplated,  in  searching  for 
double  stars  suitable  for  his  purpose,  Mr. 
Herschel  was  led  to  the  formation  of  those 
magnificent  catalogues  of  double  stars  by 
which  he  enriched  astronomy,  and  those 
interesting  results  respecting  the  movements 
and  periods  of  binary  systems,  which  now 
form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  side  real 
astronomy. 

To  us  who  are  in  possession    of  the 
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researches  on  double  stars,  which  we  oWe  |  chet,  near  Windsor,  where  he  carried  on  bis 
to  Mr.  Herschel  and  his  son,  to  Sir  James 
»South,  and  M.  Struve,  it  is  interesting  to 
mark  tbe  first  steps  in  this  great  inquiry. 

'*  I  took  pains,"  says  Mr.  Herscbel,  "  to  find 
out  what  double  stars  have  been  recorded  by  astro- 
nomers; but  my  situation  permitted  me  not  to 
consult  extensive  libraries,  nor  indeed  was  it  very 
material.     For  as  I  intended  to  view  the  heavens 
myself.  Nature — that  great  volume — appeared  to 
me  to  contain  the  best  catalogue  upon  this  occa* 
sion.    However,  I  remembered  that  the  star  in  the 
bead  of  Castor,  that  in  the  breast  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  first  star  in  Aries,  had  been  mentioned  by 
Cassini  as  double  stars.    1  also  found  that  the 
nebula  in  Orion  was  marked  in  Huygens*  Systema 
Satumitwi  as  containing  seven  stars,  Ihree  of 
which  (now  known  to  lie  four)  are  very  near 
together.    With  tkis^mall  stock  I  began,  and,  ia 
the  course  of  a  few  years'  observations,  have  col- 
lected the  stars  contained  in  my  catalogue.   1  find, 
with  great  pleasure,  that  a  very  excellent  observer 
(Mr.  rieott),  has  also,  though  unknown  to  me, 
met  with  three  of  those  smrs  that  will  be  found  in 
my  catalogue ;  and  upon  this  occasion,  I  also  bee 
leave  to  observe,  that   the   Astronomer-Royal 
showed  me,  among  other  objects,  a  Heradee  as  a 
double-star,  which  he  had  discovered  some  years 
ago.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Hornsby  also,  in  a  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  of  the  stars  that  have  a 
proper  motion,  mentioned  n  Bootia  as  a  double 
star.     It  is  a  little  hard  upon  young  astronomers 
to  be  obliged  to  discover  over  again  what  has 
already  been  discovered.    However,  the  pleasure 
that  attended  the  view  when  I  first  saw  these  stars, 
has  made  some  amends  for  not  knowing  they  bad 
been  seen  before  me."* 

Mr.  Herschel *s  first  Catalogue  of  Double 
Stars  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
lOth  January  1787.  It  contains  269  double 
stars,  227  of  which  had  not  been  noticed  by 
any  other  person.  It  gives  the  comparative 
size  of  the  stars,  their  color,  their  distances 
(as  measured  by  a  Lamp  Micrometer ^"f  ex- 
hibiting two  movable  lights,  with  whose 
distance  seen  by  tht*  unassisted  eye  the  dis- 
tance of  the  stars  seen  in  tbe  telescope  was 
compared),  their  angle  of  position,  and  the 
dates  of  the  observation.  The  catalogue, 
which  is  divided  into  six  classes,  contains 
not  only  double  stars,  but  also  those  that 
are  triple,  double-double,  quadruple,double- 
triple,  and  multiple. 

Mr.  Herschel  bad  now  removed  to  Dat. 

•  After  his  catalogue  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Herschel  received  the  fourth 
volume  of  (he  Jicta  Acadtmitt  Jhfodoro '  PalatimE^ 
containing  a  paper  by  Tobias  Mayer,  giving  **  a 
pretty  large  list  of  double  stars,*'  some  of  wmch 
were  the  same  with  those  in  his  catalogue,  white 
31  were  not  contained  in  it. 

t  Described  in  the  Philoiophical  TVonsacftons, 
1782,  p.  163. 


observations  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  King,  with  new  zeal  and  correspond- 
ing success.     Towards  the  end  of  1782,  he 
completed  his  interesting  paper — ^*'  On  the 
proper  motion  of  the   Sun  and  the  Solar 
System^  with  an  account  of  several  changes 
that  have  happened  among  the  fixed  stars 
since  the  time  of  Mr,  FlamsteadJ*^   In  this 
paper,  be  notices,   1.  The  stars  that  have 
been  lost,  or  undergone  some  capital  change 
since   Flamstead's    time  ;    2.  Those    that 
have  changed  their  magnitude ;  3    Those 
that  have  newly  become  visible ;  and  the 
results  which  he  obtained  were  drawn  from 
a  review  of  all  the  stars  in  Fiamstead's  cata- 
logue, as  far  as  the  12th  magnitude,  *^  to 
the  amount  of  a  great  many  thousands  of 
stars^"    Those  changes  which  arise  from  a 
proper  motion  of  the  star,  and  a  variation 
of  magnitude,  be  suspects  may  be  owing 
to  every  star  in  the  heavens  being  more 
or  less  in  motion  ;  some,  especially  in  slow 
nrK>tions,  arishig  from  their  revolving  around 
a  large  opaque  bodyj — the  stars  undergoing 
occasional  occultation,  or  presenting  to  us 
large  spots  in  their  rotatory  movements. 
Hence  he  is  led  to  believe,  what  Tobias 
Mayer  had  previously  maintained,  that  tbe 
Sun    and   Solar  System    have    analogous 
motions,  and  are  advancing  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  heavens  ;  and  he  found  that  this  part 
was  in  the  constellation  Hercules,  near  the 
star  X,  or  a  point  somewhat  farther  to  the 
north. 

Having  finished  in  the  year  1783,  a  very 
good  twenty-feet  reflector,  with  a  large 
aperture,  he  employed  it  in  studying  the 
remarkable  luminous  spots  at  the  pole  of 
the  planet  Mars ;  and  he  published  the 
results  of  his  observations  in  the  PAi/oto- 
phical  Transactions  of  1784.  By  means  of 
these  spots,  he  found  that  the  axis  of  Mars 
was  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  59®  42',  and 
that  its  node  was  in  17®  47'  of  Pisces,  and 
he  determined  the  ratio  of  its  polar  and 
equatorial  diameters  to  be  as  15  to  16. 

Towards  the  end  of  1784,  Mr.  Herschel 
completed  a  second  catalogue,  containing 
434  double  stars ;  and  in  June  1784,  and 
February  1785,  he  communicated  to  tbe 
Royal  Society  two  papers  ^'On  the  Con- 
struction of  the  Heavens."  By  means  of 
his  twenty  feet  telescope,  with  an  aperture 
of  18  7-10  inches,  and  placed  meridionally, 
he  resolved  into  stars  the  nebuls  discovered 
by  Messier  and  Mechain,  and  also  part  of 
the  Milky  Way;  and  he  discovered  no 
fewer  than  466  new  nebuls  and  clusters  of 
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stars,  which  were  not  within  (he  reach  of 
the  best  couimon  telescopes  then  in  use, 
in  pursuing  these  observations,  he  was  led 
to    the    remarkable    speculation,    founded 
wholly  on  optical  considerations,  that  as 
the  Milky  Way  *'  seemed  to  encompass  the 
whole  heavens;"  it  might  be  regarded  as  an 
immense  cluster  of  stars  ;  and  tnat  our  sun, 
with  his  system  of  planets,  was  in^all  proba- 
bility placed  within  it,  but  '^  perhaps  not  in 
the  very  centre  of  its  thickness."    In  order 
to  determine  the  sun*s  place  in  this  sidereal 
stratum,  he  gauged  the  heavensj  or  ascer* 
tained  the  quantity  of  stars,  or  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stratum,  in  various  directions. 
In  his  paper  of  17S5,  he  gives  a  long  table 
of  star-gauges  ;  and  supposing  the  stars  to 
be  nearly  equally  scattered,  and  their  num- 
bers in  a  field  of  view  of  a  known  angular 
diameter  to  be  given,  he  determines  the 
length  of  the  visual  ray,  and  gives  a  section 
of  the  Milky  Way,  or  nebula  (resembling  a 
fi«)h  with  a  long  open  mouth),  to  which  out 
system   belongs,    and   near  the   centre  of 
which  it  is  placed.     We  regret  that  we  can- 
not allow  ourselves  to  adopt  this  noble  and 
ingenious  speculation  ;*  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  *  induce  us  to  believe,  as 
the  celebrated  Russian  astronomer,  M.  F. 
6.  W.  Struve,  has  stated,  that  Mr.  Her- 
schel  himself  was  obliged   to  abandon  it. 
He  found,  even  with  his  largest  telescope, 
that  the  Milky  Way  could  not  be  sounded  j 
and   as  the  same  uncertainty  prevails  re- 
specting the  limits  of  the  visible  itars  in  all 
other  directions  of  the  celestial  vault,  M. 
Struve  draws  the  conclusion,  that  '*  if  we 
regard  all  the  fixed  stars  that  surround  the 
sun  as  forming  a  great  system — ^that  of  the 
Milky  Way — we  are  perfectly  ignorant  of 
ite  extent  J  and  cannot  form  the  least  idea  of 
this  in*mense  system.'^^'f    Having,  therefore, 
no  visible  limits,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
nebula,;];  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
Herschel      But  though  the  Milky  Way  is  a 
system  whose  form  and  extent  is  not,  and 
never  will  be,  determined,  yet  as  Struve 
observes,  there  is  evidently  a  certain  law  of 
condensation    towards  a    principal    plane, 
which  law  he  has  endeavored  to  determine. 
Lambert  had  imagined  that  the  deviation 
of  the  Milky  Way  from  the  form  of  a  great 
circle,  was  owing  to  the  lateral  position  of 
the  sun  within  it.     M.  Struve,  hojnrever, 

*  See  our  Review  of  Kosmoty  No.  VII,  pp^228-30. 

t  In  his  Memoirs  of  1811  and  1817,  Mr.  HeiBchel 
abandons  altogether  his  postulate  of  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  stars  in  space. 

X  Etudes  d'Astronotnie  Stellaire,  par  F.  G.  W. 
Struve.    St.  Petersbourg,  1847,  P.  63. 


rejects  this  explanation,  "and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  most  condensed  stratum  of  the  stars 
does  not  form  a  perfect  plane,  but  rather  a 
broken  plane  (plan  brise),  or  perhaps  this 
stratum  occurs  in  two  planes  inclined  10^ 
to  each  other,  and  whose  intersection  is 
placed  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
equator,  the  sun  being  at  a  small  distance 
from  this  line  of  intersection  towards  the 
point  13  h.  of  the  equator.* 

In  1786  Dr.  Herschel,  who  had  been 
honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  communicat- 
ed to  the  Royal  Society  A  catalogue  of 
1000  neu)  nebiUa  and  clusters  of  sta>^s, 
which  he  had  observed  since  1783,  with 
his  twenty  feet  reflector ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1789,  with  another  Catalogue  of  a 
second  thousand  nebula.  In  these  remarka- 
ble memoirs  he  regards  the  round  clusters 
and  nehulee,  in  which  there  is  an  apparent 
condensation  towards  a  centre,  as  clusters  or 
nebulae  in  the  act  of  formation.  He  supposes 
that  a  central  power  resides  in  the  brightest 
portion ;  that  the  clusters  which  have  the 
most  perfect  spherical  forms  have  been  long- 
est exposed  to  the  action  of  these  forces ;  and 
that  we  may  judge  of  the  relative  age  and 
maturity  of  a  sidereal  system  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  its  component  parts ;  while  what  he 
calls  planetary  nebulse,  where  the  compres- 
sion is  more  equal,  may  be  regarded  as  very 
aged,  and  approaching  to  a  period  of  change 
or  dissolution. 

These  views,  ingenious  though  they  be, 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  ob- 
.servers.  The  nebular  hypothesis  to  which 
they  led,  and  which  has  been  carried  to 
such  an  unwarrantable  extent  in  our  own 
day,  has  been  refuted  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  B^l  of  Rosse  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  been  denounced  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  himself.f 

The  interesting  subject  of  the  Construc- 
tion of  the  Heavens  was  pursued  by  Dr. 
Herschel  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  his 
observations  are  recorded  in  ten  Memoirs 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1791,  1794,  1796,  1799,  1S02,  1806, 
1811,  1814,  1817,  and  1818. 

Having  already,  in  other  Ai^ticles,  ^iven 
an  account  of  the  great  40  feet  telescope 
constructed  by  Dr.  Herschel,  and  of  the  va- 
rious discoveries  which  he  made  respecting 
the  planets  and  satellites  of  our  own  sys- 

*  Etudes  d*Astrononiie  Stellaire,  par  F.  G.  W- 
Struve.    St  Petersbourg,  1847,  P.  82. 

t  See  this  Journal,  No.  VI.,  p.  477,  and  No.  VIII., 
p.  490. 
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tern,*  we  must  bring  to  a  close  this  brief 
notice  of  his  sidereal  labors.     In  the  year 
1816,  when  in  the  7Uth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Prince  Regent  presented  him  with  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Guelphic  Order  of  knighthood. 
In   1820,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  and  in  their  Trans- 
actions, in  1821,  he  published  an  interesting 
memoir  On  the  places  of  145  double  stars. 
This  paper  was  the  last  which  he  lived  to 
publish.     His  health  had  begun  to  decline, 
and  on  the  24lh  August  1822,  he  sank  un- 
der the  in6rmities  of  age,  having  completed 
his  84th  year.    He  was  survived  by  his 
widow  Lady  Herschel,  by  his  sister  Miss 
Caroline  Herschel ,'f  and  by  an  only  son,  the 
present  Sir  John  Herschel,  whose  labors 
and  discoveries   in  sidereal  astronomy  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers. 
After  the  death  of  his  father.  Sir  John 
Herschel  had  directed  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  the  science  of  Optics,  but  particu- 
larly to  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to 
the  double  refraction  and  polarization  of 
light.     In  this  research,  he  obtained  many 
new  and  highly  important  results,  which 
are  recorded  in  his  Treatise  on  Lights  pub- 
lished in  the  EncyclopoRdxa  Metropolitanay 
and  certainly   one   of  the   most    valuable 
works  on  that  subject  which  has  ever  been 
written.  Astronomy,  however,  had  a  higher 
claim    upon    his  genius;   and   having  in- 
herited telescopes  of  great  magnitude  add 
power,  and  been  initiated  into  the  difficult 
art  of  constructingr  them,  he  was  naturally 
led  to  quit  the  field  of  optical  science,  ^nd 
to  cultivate  the  loftier  domain  of  sidereal 
astronomy.      He 'had  proposed  to  himself 
the  arduous  task  of  re-examining  the  nebuls 
and  clusters  of  stars  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  his  father  in  his  ''  sweeps  of  the 
heavens,"  and  recorded  in  the  three  cata- 
logues which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  years 
1786,  1787,  and  1802,  and  he  began  to  exe- 
cute it  in  the  year  1825.     In  this  re-exami- 
nation lie  spent  eight  yearsy  and  he  has 
given  the  results  of  it  in  a  catalogue  pub- 
lished  in  the  Philosophical    Transactions 
for  1832.     This   catalogue  contains  2306 
nebulie  and  clusters  of  stars,  of  which  1781 
are  identical  with  those  described  by  his 
father,  and  with  those  published  by  Messier 
and  Strove.     The  number  of  new  nebulie 
and  clusters  discovered  by  himself  was  525. 

•  No.  III.,   pp.  183-189;    No.  VII.,  Art.   VHI., 
j»a«ttm,  aod  No.  XL,  Art.  VIM,  pastim* 

Misi  Caroline  Herschel  died  at  Hanover  on  the 
9th  of  January,  in  the  96th  year  of  her  age. 


During  this  re-examinatioo,  he  observed  a 
great  number  of  double  stars,  and  took 
their  places  to  the  amount  of  between  three 
and /our  thousand,  all  of  which  are  described 
in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and 
ninth  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  London.  * 

These  observations  were  made  with  a 
Newtonian  telescope  of  20  feet  focus,  and 
18  1-2  inches  aperture,  and  having  acquired 
by  practice  a  '^  sufficient  mastery  of  the  in- 
strament,"  and  *^  of  the  delicate  process  of 
polishing  the  specula,"  he  conceived  the 
noble  idea  of  attempting  to  complete  the 
survey  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  heavens ; 
and,  with  this  view,  of  transporting  into 
the  other  hemisphere  the  same  instrument 
which  had  been  employed  in  this,  so  as  to 
give  a  unity  to  the  results  of  both  portions 
of  the  survey,  and  to  render  them  compara* 
ble  with  each  other." 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  selected  as 
the  most  favorable  locality  for  carrying  on 
this  survey ;  and  having  fitted  up  the  instru- 
ments, and  packed  them  carefully  for  the 
voyage^  he  left  England  with  bis  £unily,  on 
the  13th  November  1833,  and  landed  at 
Cape  Town  on  the  16th  January  1834,  faav* 
ing  providentially  escaped  from  an  awfiil 
hurricane  to  which  he  would  have  been  ex- 
posed had  his  voyage  been  delayed.  The 
spot  which  Sir  John  selected  was  the 
grounds  and  mansion  of  a  Dutch  proprietor, 
the  name  of  which  was  Feldhausen,  '*  a  spot 
charmingly  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  last  gentle  slope  at  the  base  of  the 
Table  Mountain."  During  the  erection  of 
the  instruments.  Sir  John  resided  at  Welter- 
frieden,  and  so  quickly  were  his  plans  com- 
pleted, that  on  the  22d  February  1834,  he 
was  enabled  to  gratify  his  cariosity  by 
viewing,  with  his  20  feet  reflector,  a  Cruets^ 
the  interesting  nebula  about  v  Arausy  and 
other  remarkable  objects ;  and  on  toe  even- 
ing of  the  dth  of  Mairch,  to  begin  a  regular 
series  of  observations.  The  Observatory 
thus  completed  was  situated  in  south  lat. 
330  58'  65"  66,  and  long.  22©  46'  9"  11 
east  from  Greenwich,  and  its  altitude  was 
142  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  Table 
Bay. 

After  erecting  his  observatory,  and  de- 
termining its  geographical  position,  the  at- 
tention, of  Sir  John  Herschel  was  directed 
to  the  preparation  of  the  telescopes  with 
which  his  observations  were  to  be  made. 
He  carried  out  with  him  three  specula,  one 
of  which  was  made  by  his  father,  and  used 
by  him  in  his  20  feet  sweeps  and  other 
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observalions  ;  another  was  made  by  Sir 
John,  under  bis  father's  inspection  and  in- 
structions ;  and  the  other,  of  the  very  same 
metal  as  the  last,  was  ground  and  figured 
by  himself.  They  had  ail  a  clear  diameter 
of  18  1-4  inches  of  polished  surface,  and 
were  all  equally  reflective  when  freshly 
polished,  and  perfectly  similar  in  their  per- 
formance. The  operation  of  repolishing, 
which  was  much  more  frequently  required 
than  in  England,  was  performed  by  himself 
with  the  requisite  apparatus,  which  he  had 
fortunately  brought  with  him  from  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  use  of  reflecting  specula  of  con- 
siderable weight,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  metal  should  be  supported  in 
its  case  so  as  not  to  suffer  any  change  of 
£gure  from  its  own  weight.  Sir  John 
found  that  a  speculum  was  totally  spoiled 
by  allowing  it  to  rest  horizontally  on  three 
metallic  points  at  its  circumference.  The 
image  of  every  considerable  star  became 
triangular  J  throwing  out  long  flaming  caus- 
tics at  the  angles.  Having  on  one  occasion 
supported  the  speculum  simply  against  a 
flat-board,  at  an  elevation  of  about  45®,  he 
found  that  its  performance  was  tolerably 
good  ;  but  on  stretching  a  thin  pack-thread 
vertically  down  the  middle  of  the  board,  so^as 
to  bring  the  weight  of  the  metal  to  rest  upon 
this  thread,  the  images  of  stars  were  length- 
ened horizontally  ''to  a  preposterous  ex- 
tent, and  all  distinct  vision  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  division  of  the  mirror  into  two  lobes, 
each  retaining  something  of  its  parabolic 
figure,  separated  by  a  vertical  band  in  a 
state  of  distortion,  and  of  no  figure  at  all !" 
The  method  which  Sir  John  found  the  best 
was  the  following : — Between  the  mirror 
and  the  back  of  the  case  he  interposed 
6  or  8  folds  of  thick  woolen  baize,  or  blan- 
keting, of  uniform  thickness  and  texture, 
stitched  together  at  their  edges.  The  metal, 
when  laid  flat  on  this  bed,  was  shaken  so  as 
to  be  concentric  with  the  rim  of  the  case,  and 
two  supports,  composed  of  several  strips  of 
siix^ilar  baize,  were  introduced  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy about  30®  each,  and  to  leave  an  arc  of 
about  40®  unoccupied  opposite  the  point 
which  w  as  to  be  the  lowermost  in  the  tube. 
When  the  case  is  raised  into  an  inclined  po- 
sition, and  slightly  shaken,  the  mirror  t&kes 
Its  own  free  bearing  on  these  supports,  and 
preserves  its  figure.  It  is  essential  how- 
ever, to  the  successful  application  of  this 
method  that  many  thicknesses  of  the  baize 
or  blanket  should  be  employed,  by  which 
only  the  effect  of  flexure  in  the  wooden 


back  itself  of  the  case  can  be  eliminated." 
As  the  woolen  fibres,  however,  lose  their 
elasticity,  the  baize  should  be  occasionally 
taken  out,  and  beaten  or  shaken  up.* 

In  conducting  his  observations  with  these 
fine  instruments,  Sir  John  Herschel  observ- 
ed '  several  curious  optical  effects,  arising 
from  peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
incident  to  the  climate  of  the  Cape.  In  the 
hot  season,  from  October  to  March,  but  par- 
ticularly during  the  latter  months  of  that 
season, ''  the  nights  are  for  the  most  part 
superb  "  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  the 
mountains  ;  but  occasionally  durine  the  ex- 
cessive heat  and  dryness  of  the  sandy  plains, 
the  "  optical  tranquillity  of  the  air  "is  greatly 
disturbed.  In  some  cases  the  images  of  the 
stars  are  violently  dilated  into  nebular  balls 
or  pufii  of  upwards  of  15^^  in  diameter.  At 
the  end  of  March  1834,  for  example,  when 
Saturn  and  y  Virginis  were  both  in  the  field 
of  the  20  £Bet  reflector,  '^  it  could  not  have 
been  told  which  was  the  planet  and  which 
the  star."  On  other  occasions,  the  stars 
form  "soft,  quiet,  round  pellets  of  3'  or  4' 
diameter,  resembling  planetary  nebulae,  and 
quite  unlike  the  spurious  discs  which  they 
present  when  not  defined.  In  other  cases, 
these  pellets  are  seen  to  arise  "  from  an 
infinitely  rapid  vibratory  movement  of  the 
central  point  in  all  possible  directions," 
the  luminous  discs  presenting  singular  phe- 
nomena when  thrown  out  of  tocus,  by  push- 
ing the  eye-piece  farther  in  or  pulling  it 
farther  out  than  its  principal  focus.^ 

In  the  cooler  months,  from  May  to 
October,  and  especially  in  June  and  July, 
the  state  of  the  air  is  habitually  good, 
and  after  heavy  rains  have  ceased  for  a 
day  or  two,  the  tranquillity  of  the  image 
and  the  sharpness  of  vision,  is  such,  that 
hardly  any  limit  is  set  to  magnifying 
power,  but  that  which  arises  from  the  aber- 
ration of  the  specula.  On  occasions  like 
these,  optical  phenomena  of  extraordinary 
splendor  are  produced  by  viewing  a  bright 
star  through  diaphragms  of  card-board  or 
zinc,  pierced  in  regular  patterns  of  circular 
holes  by  machinery.  These  phenomena, 
arising  from  the  interferences  of  the  intro- 
mitted  rays,  and  produced  less  perfectly  in 
a  moderate  state  of  the  air,  surprise  and  de- 

*  When  Sir  John  adopted  this  ver^  simple  plan^ 
he  was  i^orant  of  the  very  ingenious  method  by 
which  Lord  Rosse  affords  an  equahle  support  to  a 
large  specnlumi  and  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed in  this  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  p.  207. 

t  Sir  John  supposes  that  these  phenomena  may 
he  produced  by  ascending  and  descending  cunenU 
of  hot  and  cold  air  rotating  spirally. 
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light  every  person  that  sees  them.  A  re- 
sult of  a  more  valuable  kind  is  obtained 
when  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  has  the 
form  of  an  equilateral,  triangle,  the  centre 
of  which  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the 
speculum.  When  close  double  stars  are 
viewed  with  the  telescope,  having  a  dia- 
phragm of  this  form,  the  discs  of  the  two 
stars  which  are  exact  circles,  are  reduced 
to  about  a  third  of  their  size,  and  have  a 
clearness  and  perfection  almost  incredible. 
These  discs,  however,  are  accompanied  with 
six  luminous  radiations  running  from  them 
at  angles  of  60^,  forming  perfectly  straight, 
delicate,  brilliant  lines,  like  brightly  illumi- 
nated threads,  runnino;  far  out  beyond  the 
field  of  view,  and,  what  is  singular,  capable 
of  being  followed  like' real  appendages  to 
the  star  long  after  the  star  itself  has  left 
the  field. 

Another  optical  phenomenon,  arising  from 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
described  by  Sir  John  Herschei  as  a  ^'  nebu- 
lous hazts.''  The  effect  of  it  is  to  encircle 
every  star,  of  the  9th  magnitude  and  up- 
wards, with  a  faint  sphere  of  light  of  an 
extent  proportioned  to  the  brightness  of  the 
star.  The  phenomenon  presents  itself  very 
suddenly  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  free  from 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  cloud,  and  disappears 
as  suddenly,  lasting  sometimes  only  for  one 
or  two  minutes.  Sir  John  Herschei  states  that 
similar  nebular  affections  occur  in  our 
£nglish  climate,  but  with  much  less  fre- 
quency and  suddenness  in  their  appearance 
and  disappearance.  He  at  first  suspected 
that  the  phenomena  arose  from  dew  upon 
the  eye-piece,  but  repeated  examination  sa- 
tisfied him  that  its  origin  was  really  atmo- 
spheric. In  studying  the  polarization  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  had 
occasion  frequently  to  observe  what  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  the  same  cause.  When 
the  sky  was  of  a  fine  b^e  color,  and  free 
from  clouds,  and  the  degree  of  polarization,  as 
indicated  by  the  Polarimeter,*  very  great, 
a  sudden  change  frequently  took  place  with- 
out any  apparent  cause ;  sometimes  near 
the  horizon  and  not  at  considerable  altitudes, 
and  sometimes  at  considerable  altitudes  and 
not  near  the  horizon.  On  some  occasions 
the  effect  was  limited  in  its  extent,  and  of  a 
temporary  kind.  When  it  was  not  tempo- 
rary, it  shewed  itself  in  a  diminution  of  the 

•  For  an  accoant  of  the  polarisation  ot  the  at- 
mosphere, the  reader  is  referred  to  Johnston  and 
Berghaus^s  Pkyrieal  Atlaa,  Part  VII.,  and  London 
and  Edmbwvh  PhUo$opkical  Magazine^  December, 
1817.    Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  444-455. 


blue  tint  of  tlie  sky,  which  is  invariably  ac- 
companied with  a  diminbhed  polarisation, 
and  the  whiteness  of  the  sky  often  increased 
till  clouds  were  produced,  terminating  in 
rain.  The  cause  of  tbeae  phenomena  was 
doubtless  a  sudden  sjecretion  of  aqueous 
vapor,  sometimes  local  and  oF'^  limited  ex- 
tent, and  quickly  re-absorbed  ;  and  at  other 
times  general,  and  terminating  in  a  change 
of  weather.  When  a  cloud  passed  over  a 
track  of  perfectly  blue  sky,  without  occa- 
sioning any  perceptible  diminution  of  tint, 
the  polarization  of  the  part  of  the  sky  over 
which  it  passed  was  always  diminished, 
owibg,  no  doubt,  to  its  having  left  in  its 
^ath  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor. 

The  description  of  phenomena,  and  the 
tabulated  observations  contained  in  the  in- 
teresting volume  now  before  us,  occupy 
seven  chapters,  extending  over  450  closely 
printed  pages,  and  are  illustrated  with 
seventeen  beautifully  executed  plates,  some 
of  which  are  of  a  very  great  size.  The 
valuable  contents  of  these  different  chapters 
would  doubtless  have  appeared  in  a  series 
of  unconnected  memoirs  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  or  Astronomical  Societies,  and 
with  illustrations  very  inferior,  both  in  num- 
ber and  quality,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mu- 
nificence of  bis  Grace  the  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  destined  a  large  sum 
for  their  publication  as  a  single  and  separate 
work.  This  very  amiable  and  public-spirit- 
ed nobleman,  to  whom  the  Observatory 
at  Cambridge  owes  the  gift  of  the  splen- 
did Northumberland  achromatic  telescope, . 
through  which  the  new  planet  Neptune  was 
first  seen,  did  not  live  to  witness  the  final  fiil- 
filment  of  his  noble  and  generous  design  ;  but 
the  present  Duke,  the  worthy  heir  of  the 
titles  and  the  fortune  of  that  distinguished 
nobleman,  carried  out,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
the  liberal  intentions  of  his  lamented  bro- 
ther, and  thus  added  another  claim  to  those 
which,  as  Lord  Prudhoe,  he  had  already 
earned,  upon  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  world. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  which  are 
treated  in  the  volume  under  our  notice: — 

Chap.  I.  On  the  nebuls  and  clusters  of 
stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

II.  On  the  double  stars  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

'HI.  Of  astrometry,  or  the  numerical 
expression  of  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
slars. 

IV.  Of  the  distribution  of  stars,  and  of 
the  constitution  of  the  galaxy,  or  Milky 
Way,  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
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V.  Observations  on  HuUey's  Comet,  with 
remarks  on  its  physical  condition,  and  that 
of  comets  in  general. 

VI.  Observations  on  the  Satellites  of 
Saturn. 

VIL  Observations  on  the  Solar  spots. 

If)  the  first  chapter,  on  Nebula  and  Clus- 
ters of  Stars,  occupying  164  pages,  our 
author  proceeds,  after  some  introductory 
and  explanatorv  remarks,  to  eive  detailed 
descriptions  ana  iponographs  of  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  of  the  nebulie.  As  some  of 
these  nebulso  are  visible  in  Europe,  and  are 
all  objects  of  singular  interest,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  a  very  brief  notice  of  the 
most  important  of  them. 

Right  North  No.  of  Stan  laid 

No.    Aiceniion.      Polar  Distance,      down  in  the  drawing. 

1  ISk   11'  106*  15'  44 

8  17    52  113      1  27 

3  5    27  94    57  26 

4  5    40  .    159     11  105 

5  17    53    27"    114    21    10"  186 

6  12    43    36      149    25    41  110 

7  0    16   24      163      1    58 

No.  1.  This  remarkable  nebula,  which 
is  a  nebular  line,  with  the  figure  of  a  horse- 
shoe at  each  end  of  it,  has  been  observed 
and  drawn  by  Mr.  Mason,  an  American 
astronomer,  and  Mr.  Lament,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  Obser- 
vatory at  Munich.  Mr  Mason,  whose  pre- 
mature death  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  used 
a  reflecting  telescope  of  12  inches  aperture, 
and  14  feet  focal  length,  constructed  by 
himself.  The  fainter  horse-shoe  was  seen 
neither  by  Mr.  Mason  nor  Mr.  Lament. 

No.  2.  This  nebula  has  also  been  figured 
by  Mr.  Mason,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in 
No.  1,  his  representation  differs  from  that 
of  Sir  John  Herschel. 

No.  4  isy  in  the  author's  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  singular  and  extraordinary  objects 
which  the  heavens  present.  It  is  situated 
in  the  greater  nubecula  of  the  Magellanic 
clouds.  / 

No.  6.  This  cluster  of  stars,  improperly 
set  down  as  nebular  by  Lacaille,  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  ^^  an  extremely  brilliant 
and  beautiful  object,  when  viewed  through 
an  instrument  of  sufficient  aperture  to  show 
distinctly  the  very  different  colors  of  its 
constituent  stars,  which  give  it  the  effect  of 
z  superb  piece  of  fancy  jewelry. ^^  Three  of 
the  stars  are  greenUh  wAt/e,  two  green,  one 
blue  green^  one  rerf,  and  another  ruddy. 

No.  7,  (47  Toucani),  is  a  most  magnifi- 
cent globular  cluster.  The  stars  are  im- 
mensely numerour  and  compressed.    It  is 


compared  to  a  blaze  of  light  at  the  centre, 
the  stars  seeming  to  run  together.  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  observed  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  the  inner  or  compressed  part  of  the 
cluster  is  rose  colored  (at  another  time 
ruddy  or  orange  yelow),  forming  a  fine 
contrast  with  the  white  light  of  the  exterior 
portion.  There  is  a  beautiful  double  star 
on  the  south  preceding  edge  of  the  last  por- 
tion, but  it  is  probably  unconnected  with 
the  cluster. 

Under  the  favorable  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  our  author  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  grand  nebula  in  the  sword-handle  of 
Orion,  which  passed  the  meridian  of  the 
Cape  at  an  altitude  of  60^.  He  had  himself 
delineated  this  remarkable  nebula  in  1824 : 
Four  representations  of  it,  diflering  essen- 
tially from  his,  had  been  subsequently  pub- 
lished ;  and  it  therefore  became  an  object  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  discover  the  causes  of 
these  discrepancies,.and  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  a  change  had  taken  place  either  in  the 
form  or  luminosity  of  the  whole  nebula,  or 
of  any  of  its  parts.  Dr.  Lamont  of  Munich 
had,  in  1837,  published  ''  rather  a  coarsely 
executed  fieure"  of  this  nebula,  but  Sir 
John  Herschel  acknowledges  that  it  '^  con- 
tains some  valuable  particulars  respecting 
the  apparent  breaking  up  of  the  nebula  into 
patches  and  knots,''  which  had  been  very 
unsatisfactorily  expressed  in  his  figure  of 
1824,  but  ^^in  which  his  observations  of 
1834  and  1837  fully  confirm  Dr.  Lamont's 
remark."  The  other  drawings,  by  Sig« 
Devico,  and  Sig.  Rondoni,  published  in 
1839,  1840,  and  1841,  are  too  inaccurate 
to  furnish  any  materials  for  speculation. 

The  splendid  drawing  of  this  nebula, 
which  occupies  a  foot  square,  and  forms  the 
eighth  plate  of  the  present  work,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  astronomical  research 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
science.  We  view  it  at  first  with  mute  ad- 
miration of  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 
observer,  and  even  forget  for  a  while  the 
tnysterious  assemblage  of  suns  and  of  sys- 
tems which  it  sets  before  us.  No  fewer 
than  150  stars  are  accurately  laid  down  in 
this  remarkable  map,  and  our  failing  vision 
can  scarcely  descry  the  faint  luminosity  with 
which  it  shades  away  into  the  dark  sky 
that  encloses  it.  Neither  in  its  general 
outline,  nor  in  that  of  its  individual  portions, 
has  it  the  least  resemblance  to  any  form  na- 
tural or  artificial.  The  luminous  portions 
have  no  relation  either  in  shape  or  intensity 
to  the  stars  which  bespangle  it,  and  the  stars 
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themselves,  whether  we  consider  their  mag- 
nitude or  their  distances,  seem  to  have  no 
bond  of  union,  and  no  symmetry  of  place. 
Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  Lord  Rosse's 
telescope  has  resolved  the  nebulous  portion 
into  stars,  we  can  no  longer  satisfy  ourselves 
with  the  speculation  that  the  nebula  is  a  col- 
lection of  minutely  subdivided  matter,  acci- 
dentally irregular  in  its  outline  and  density, 
which  may  some  time  or  other  be  combin- 
ed into  stars  and  planets,  but  we  view  it  as 
a  mighty  galaxy  of  systems  already  formed, 
of  suns  radiant  with  light  and  heat,  of  worlds 
in  harmonious  revolution,  teeming  with 
organic  life,  and  rich  with  the  bounties  of 
their  beneficent  Creator.  But  even  with 
these  views  the  mind  does  not  rest  satisfied. 
It  seeks  to  know  how  these  systems  are  com- 
bined in  the  irregular  nebulosity.  We  see  it 
only  in  one  direction  out  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber. May  there  not  be  some  particular  di- 
rection, in  which  it  would  appear  a  symme- 
trical formation,  or  if  it  is  not  a  single  whole, 
but  a  combination  of  separate  formations, 
may  there  not  be  some  direction  in  space 
along  which  its  separate  component  parts 
would  assume  regular  or  symmetrica]  forma  ? 
The  variations  of  figure  whiph  this  nebula 
presents  in  the  delineations  of  it  by  different 
astronomers  might  lead  a  careless  speculator 
to  the  opinion  that  it  has  either  undergone, 
or  is  undergoing,  great  and  rapid  changes. 
Sir  John  Herschel  does  not  participate  in 
such  an  opinion, — 

"  Comparing/*  says  he,  ••  only  my  own  draw- 
ings, made  at  epochs  (1824  and  1837),  difiering 
by  13  years,  the  disagreements,  though  confess* 
edly  great,  ace  not  more  so  than  I  am  disposed 
to  attribute  to  inexperience  in  such  delineations 
(which  are  really  difficult),  at  an  early  period — 
to  the  far  ereater  care,  pains,  and  time,  bestowed 
upon  the  later  drawings,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
aavantage  of  local  situation,  and  tl^e  very  great 
superiority  in  respect  both  of  light  and  cfefining 
power  in  the  telescope  at  the  latter,  over  what 
It  possessed  at  the  former  epoch,  the  rtesons  of 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  These  circum- 
stances render  it  impossible  to  bring  the  figures 
into  comparison,  except  in  points  which  could 
not  be  influenced  by  such  causes.  Now  there  is 
only  one  such  particular  on  which  1  am  at  ail  in- 
dined  to  insist  as  evidence  of  change,  viz.,  in  re- 
spect of  the  situation  and  form  of  the  '  nebula 
oolongata,*  which  my  figure  of  1824  represents 
as  a  tolerably  regular  oval,  &c.,  kc.  Compar- 
ing this  with  its  present  appearance  as  exhibited 
in  Plate  VIII.,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  of  some  sensible  alteration  liaving 
taken  place.  Ho  observer  now,  I  think,  looking 
ever  so  cursorily  at  this  point  of  detail,  would 
represent  the  broken,  curved,  and  unsymmetri- 
cal  nebula  in  question  as  it  is  represented  in  the 


earlier  of  the  two  figures ;  and  to  suppose  it 
seen  as  in  1837,  and  yet  drawn  in  1824,  would 
areue  more  negligence  than  I  can  believe  my- 
self fairly  chargeable  with." — Pp.  31,  32. 

Passing  over  another  evidence  of  change^ 
on  which  Sir  John  thinks,  that  ^^  considerable 
stress  might  be  laid,"  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  avowing,  without  regarding  our  author  as 
in  any  way  chai'geable  with  negligence,  that 
we  cannot  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  discrepancies  in  question  afibr  J  any  proof 
whatever  of  a  change  in  the  nebula.  Such 
an  extensive  change  as  that  to  which  he  re- 
fers has  no  parallel  in  any  of  the  sidereal 
phenomena,  and  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
creation  and  extinction  of  wnole  clusters  of 
worlds  and  systems,  within  the  brief  interval 
of  thirteen  years !  Had  the  apparent  evi- 
dences of  change  been  even  more  distinct 
and  numerous,  we  should  have  exhausted 
every  possible  mode  of  accounting  for  these 
appearances,  rather  than  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  consider  them  as  real.  In  compar- 
ing the  nebular  delineations  of  Lord  Rosse, 
with  those  made  with  smaller  instruments 
by  Sir  John  Hersohel,  we  never  attribute  the 
discrepancies  to  real  changes  in  the  nebulie. 
In  like  manner  wie  ought  to  ascribe  the  dis- 
crepancies between  Sir  John  Herschers 
delineations  of  1S24  and  1837,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  first  was  made  in  a  bad 
climate,  and  the  second  in  a  good  one,  and  to 
regard  a  difference  in  the  purity  and  homo- 
geneity pf  the  atmosphere,  as  equivalent  to 
a  difference  in  the  size  and  power  of  the  tele- 
scope. The  drawing  of  1S37,*  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  made  with  a  telescope  of 
much  greater  size  than  that  with  which  the 
drawing  of  1824  was  mwde,  A  change  in 
the  health,  and  in  the  optical  condition  of  the 
observer's  eye  may  account  for  apparent 
changes  in  forms  that  are  slightly  luminous. 
Sir  John  HerschePs  eye  may  in  1824  have 
begun  to  experience  that  remarkable  change, 
to  which  this  organ  is  subject  between 
twenty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age>  and  it 
may  have  not  only  i^ecovered  its  original 
Vigor,  but  acquired  new  power,  when  he 
used  it  at  the  Cape.  The  material  differences 
which  our  author  has  signalized  between  the 
delineations  of  Dr.  Lamontf  in  1837,  and 
his  own  in  the  same  year,  arising,  we  are 
persuaded,  more  from  difference  of  climate, 
and  from  difference  of  vision^  than  from  differ- 
ences between  the  telescopes  employed,  may 
be  considered  as  favorable  to  our  views. 

*  This  Figure  is  eagrayed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Afltronomical  Society,  Vol.  XL 

t  Published  with  hii  Thesis,  '<  Ueber  die  Nebel- 
fleeken."    Munich  1837. 
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The  next  remarkable  object  of  which  Sir 
John  Herschel  gives  a  minute  drawing,  and 
a  detailed  description,  is  ^  Argus,  and  the 
great  nebula  surrounding  it.  It  is  situated 
in  R.  Ascension,  10^  38'  28",  and  in  148'' 
47'  of  north  polar  distance.  Our  author's 
drawing  of  it  (17  inches  by  12)  has  the 
same  merit  as  that  of  the  nebula  in  Orion, 
and  the  nebula  the  same  unmeaning  and  un- 
intelligible aspect.  This  nebula  is  regarded 
by  Sir  John  as  of  all  sidereal  objects  that 
which  unites  most  points  of  interest.  '^  Its 
situation  is  yery  remarkable  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  those  rich  and  brilliant  masses,  a  suc- 
cession of  which  curiously  contrasted  with 
dark  adjacent  spaces  (called  by  the  old 
navigators  coal-sacksj)  constitute  the 
Milky  Way  in  that  portion  of  its  course 
which  lies  between  the  Centaur  and  the 
main  body  of  Virgo."  In  this  part  of  the 
galaxy  there  is  an  average  of  3138  stars  in 
a  square  degree,  and  in  the  denser  part 
5093  in  the  same  area.  The  bright  star  ^ 
Argus,  stands  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  stra- 
tum of  stars,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  sin- 
gular change  which  its  lustre  has  undergone 
since  1677.  It  was  then  a  star  of  ihe  fourth 
magnitude.  In  our  recent  catalogues  it  is  a 
star  of  the  second  magnitude.  In  1334  Sir 
John  Herschel  found  it  brighter  than  a  star 
of  the  second  magnitude.  In  November 
1837  its  magnitude  was  unchanged,  but  in 
December  of  that  year  he  was  astonished  by 
its  sudden  increase  of  brightness,  which  ex- 
ceeded even  that  of  RigeL  In  March  1843 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Mackay  of  the  Free  Church 
Mission,  Calcutta,  observed  a  very  remarka- 
ble increase  in  its  lustre :  it  had  become  a 
star  of  ihe  first  magnitude  as  bright  as  Cano- 
pusj  and  in  color  and  size  very  much  like 
Arcturus.  In  1844  Mr.  Maclear  found  it 
almost  equal  to  Sinus.  In  1845  it  had 
again  begun  to  decline  in  lustre.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  these  changes. 


Tcan.    Mafnllodet.     Ymn.       Magnltadea. 

1S77 4       1827  Feb.  1 1 

1828  Feb.  39. ...3*1 

1839-1833 2 

1832-1888 3 

1834.1887 1*3 


1761 3 

181I.1815..4 

1822 3 

]83a.l836..3 


Tmii. 

1888.. 
1843.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 


MtfBitodcfl 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 


After  giving  this  summary  of  the  magni- 
tude of  7f  Argus,  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks 
that-n- 

'*  A  strange  field  of  speculation  is  opened  by 
this  phenomenon.  The  temporary  stars  heretofore 
recorded  have  all  become  totally  extinct.  Variable 
stars,  80  far  as  they  have  been  carefully  attended 
to,  have  exhibited  periodical  alternalions,  in  some 
degree  at  least  regular,  of  splendor  and  compara- 
tive obscurity.    But  here  we  have  a  star  fitfully 


variable  to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose  flnc- 
tualions  are  8pread  over  centuries,  apparently  with 
no  settled  iieriod,  and  with  no  regularity  of  pro- 
efression.  What  origin  can  we  ascribe  to  these 
flashes  and  relapses  ?  What  conclusions  are  we 
to  draw,  as  to  the  comfort  and  habitability  of  a  sys- 
tem depending  for  its  supply  of  light  and  heat  on 
so  uncertain  a  source." — P.  36. 

As  this  nebula  does  not  exhibit  the 
slightest  appearance  of  being  resolvable  into 
stars,  it  has  therefore  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Uilky  Way,  on  the  ground  of 
which  it  is  projected,  and  may  therefore,  as 
our  author  supposes,  be  placed  at  an  immea- 
surable distance  behind  that  stratum.  The 
accurate  representation  of  this  nebula,  which 
includes  no  fewer  than  1216  stars,  and  is 
represented  in  Plate  IX.  of  the  work  before 
us,  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  labor. 
It  occupied  several  months,  during  which 
our  author  often  despaired  of  being  able  to 
transfer  to  paper  its  endless  details.  No  de- 
scription is  capable  of  conveying  the  least 
idea  of  its  character,  and  we  must  therefore 
refer  our  readers  to  the  engraved  represen- 
tation of  it. 

The  magnificent  Catalogue  of  Nebulse 
and  Clusters  of  Stars  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere comprehends  4015  of  these  objects, 
occupying  about  80  closely  printed  pages. 
The  whole  of  these  observations,  as  well  as 
the  entire  work  of  reducing,  arranging,  and 
preparing  this  and  all  the  other  Catalogues 
were  executed  by  Sir  John  himself,  and 
have  more  resemblance  to  the  labor  of  a 
long  life  than  to  the  work  of  a  few  years. 
Each  of  these  objects  is  minutely  described 
by  meaqs  of  single  letters  or  abbreviations, 
as  in  the  following  example : — No.  4015, 
not  V  F ;  L ;  1  £ ;  g  lb  M ;  60 ;  which 
means  not  very  faint ;  large  ;  a  little  extend 
ed;  gradually  a  little  brighter  in  the  middle; 
diameter  60" ;  so  that  if  the  descriptions  had 
been  printed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  this 
Catalogue  would  have  filled  a  whole  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  law  of  distribution 
of  these  nebulae  and  clusters  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  neavens  in  both  hemispheres, 
Sir  John  adopted  a  projection  which  repre- 
sented equal  areas  on  the  sphere  by  equal 
areas  on  the  projection  \*  and  having  con- 
structed, on  this   principle,  charts  of  the 

*  "  To  execute  this  projection,  we  have  only  to 
take  cot  upon  any  scaie  we  please  the  successive 
values  of  Sin.  30',  Sin  1*,  Sin.  1^  30',  and  so  on  to 
'Sin.  5",  from  a  table  of  natural  sines,  and  these  will 
be  the  radii  of  circles,  corresponding  in  ourpro- 
jection  to  the  successive  polar  distances,  1*,  2*,  3*, 
•    •    .    •    J^if  • 
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Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  divid- 
ed into  zones  of  3^  in  breadth,  or  polar  dis- 
tance, and  into  hours  of  right  ascension,  he 
laid  down  the  nebaiss  in  each,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  coup  dToBi/ of  their  distribution  over 
the  whole  heavens.  In  this  way  he  was  led 
to  the  following  conclusions : — 

"^  iBt.  The  distribution  of  the  nebulas  is  not 
like  that  of  the  Milky  Way,  in  a  zone  or  band 
encircling  the  heavens.    *    *    * 

",  2dly.  One-third  of  the  whole  nebulous  con- 
tents of  the  heavens  are  congregated  in  a  broad  ir- 
regular patch, occupying  about  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  8|»nere,  chiefly  situated  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  occupying  the 
constellations  Leo,  Leo  Minor,  the  body,  tail,  and 
hind  legs  of  Ursa  Major,  the  nose  of  the  Came- 
leopard,  the  point  of  the  tail  of  Draco,  Canes, 
Venatici,  Coma,  the  preceding  leg  of  Bootis,  and 
the  head,  wings,  and  shoulder  of  Virgo,  This, 
for  distinction,  I  shall  call  the  rubulous  region  of 
Virgo. 

"  3dly.  Within  this  area,  there  are  several 
local  centres  of  accumulation,  where  thenebuls 
are  exceedingly  crowded,  viz.*  first  from  59^  to 
62^  of  north  polar  distance  in  the  13th  hour  of 
right  ascension  between  the  northern  part  of 
Coma  and  the  fore-legs  of  Chara,  as  also  (in  the 
same  hour)  from  72*  to  78®  N.  P.  D.,  between 
the  palm  branch  and  ihe  northern  wing  of  Virgo, 
and  again  in  the  same  hour  from  80^  to  87^  N. 
P.  D.,  in  the  northern  wing  and  breast  of 
Virgo     •    •    • 

*'  The  general  conclusion  whicl^  may  be  drawn 
from  this  survey  is,  that  the  nebulous  system  is 
distinct  from  the  sidereal,  though  involving,  and 
perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  mixing  with  the 
latter.  The  great  nebulous  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  which  I  have  called  the 
region  of  Virgo,  being  regarded  as  the  main 
body  of  this  system,  and  subtending  at  «ur  point 
of  view  an  angle  of  80**  or  90®,  it  is  evident 
that,  supposing  its  form  to  approach  to  the  sphe- 
rical, our  distance  from  its  centre  must  be  consi- 
derably less  than  its  own  diameter,  so  that  our 
system  may  very  well  be  regarded  as  placed 
somewhat  beyond  the  borders  of  its  denser  por- 
tion, yet  involved  among  its  outlying  tnembers." 
—Pp.  135-6. 


.  In  treating  of  the  classification  of  nebulsD, 
our  author  divides  them  into  regular  and 
irregular.  The  regular  nebulae  are  distin- 
guished by  terms  expressing  their  magnitude, 
brightness,  roundness,  condensation,  and  re- 
solvability;  and  the  irregular  nebulas  are 
subdivided  into  subregular,  compact,  branch- 
ing, convoluted,  cellular,  fissured,  and  come- 
tic.  The  third  class  of  these  objects,  named 
irregular  clusters^  are  those  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  class  of  globular  clusters, 
and  are  subdivided  into  three  classes — 1st, 
rich,  brillianty  and  conspicuous  clusters ;  2d, 


poor  and  inconsiderable  clusters;  and  3d, 
those  which  cannot  be  included  in  either  of 
these  divisions. 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  nebulae 
and  clusters  of  stars,  Sir  John  Herschel 
treats  of  the  Magellanic  clouds,  and  gives 
fine  eye-sketches  of  the  two  nubeculae 
which  compose  them,  drawn  "  entirehf  wiihr 
out  telescopic  aid,  when  seated  at  a  table  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  absence  of  the  moon, 
and  with  no  more  lipht  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  executmg  a'  drawing  at  all.*' 
Sir  John  was  driven  to  this  mode  of  deline- 
ating these  interesting  nuheculie  in  conse- 
quence of  all  his  own  attempts  to  represent 
other  than  very  small  portions  of  the  Nube^ 
cula  Major  in  the  telescope,  having  been 
completely  baffled  by  the.  overwhelming 
perplexity  of  its  details.  Representations 
of  these  two  nubeculsB,  stated  to  be  engra- 
ven from  very  correct  drawings,  have  been 
published  by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  1828,  but  they  have 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  delineations  of 
Sir  John  Herschel.* 

The  Nubecula  Minor  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  162®  and  165°  of  north  polar 
distance,  and  between  the  meridians  of  0^ 
28"  and  1*»  15  right  ascension.  It  is  of  a 
generally  round  form  to  the  eye,  and  -its 
centre  of  brightness  coincides  with  its 
centre  of  figure,  the  magnificent  globular 
cluster,  47  Toucani  of  Bode,  precedes  it  by 
a  few  minutes  of  right  ascension,  but  has  no 
connexion  with  it,  and,  as  our  author  states, 
*'  with  this  exception  its  situation  is  in  one  of 
the  most  barren  regions  of  the  heavens.  The 
access  to  the  Nubecula  Minor  on  all  sides  is 
through  a  desert.  Neither  with  the  naked  eye, 
nor  with  a  telescope,  is  any  connexion  to  be 
traced  either  with  the  greater  nubecula  or 
with  the  Milky  Way."  Within  its  area 
there  are  37  objects  entitled  to  entry  in  the 
catalogue  as  nebulas  or  clusters,  and,  alto- 
gether, 244  stars,  nebulas  and  clusters,  the 
positions  of  which  have  been  determined  as 
preparatory  to  the  construction  of  a  chart  of 
the  nubecula  and  the  future  execution  of  a 
drawing  of  it. 

The  Nubecula  Major  is  situated  between 
the  parallels  of  156^  and  162«>  N.P.D.,  and 
between  the  meridians  of  4^  40m  and  6^  0* 
of  R.  Ascension.  It  consists^  like  the 
Minor,  "  partly  of  large  tracts  and  ill-defined 


*  The  only  mode  of  recoociling  the  delineations 
of  the  two  astronomer!,  is  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Dunlop  used  a  telescope  with  a  small  magnifyioe 
power,  exhibiting  details  which  an  eye-tketch 
conld  not  contain. 
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patches  of  irresolvable  nebula,  and  of  Debu- 
losity  in  every  stage  of  resolution,  up  to 
perfectly  resolved  stars,  like  the  Milky 
Way,  as  also  of  regular  or  irregular  nebuls, 
properly  so  called,  and  globular  clusters  in 
every  stage  of  resolvability,  and  clustering 
groups."  It  contains  no  fewer  than  278  of 
these  objects,  and  altogether  919  stars, 
nebule,  and  clusters.  Our  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Magellanic  clouds  are 
<<  systems  8ui  generis ^  which  have  no  ana- 
logues in  our  hemisphere." 

The  Second  chapter  of  the  work  before 
us,  on  the  Double  Stars  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere^  is  doubtless  of  equal  import- 
ance with  the  First,  though  tlie  detection 
and  measurement  of  these  stars  was  re- 
garded by  our  author  as  of  subordinate 
interest,  and  therefore  allowed  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  discovery  of 
new  nebulse,  and  the  determination  of  the 
places  of  those  already  known.  It  would 
nave  required  at  least  ten  years  to  have 
reviewed  the  southern  heavens  with  the  20 
feet  reflector,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
close  double  stars.  Hence,  the  catalogue 
of  double  stars  is  comparatively  deficient  in 
those  of  the  first  or  closest  class,  whose 
distance  is  under  two  seconds.  The  num- 
bers in  the  catalogue  are  a  continuation  of 
those  in  Sir  John  HerschePs  6th  catalogue, 
published  in  the  9th  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Astronomical  Society^  They  com- 
mence with  No.  3347,  and  terminate  with 
No.  5442,  so  that  the  catalogue,  occupying 
72  pages,  contains  2095  double  stars.  This 
catalogue  is  followed  by  tabulated  micro- 
metrical  measures  of  double  stars,  with  a 
synopsis  of  those  measures,  a  comparison  of 
angles  of  position  of  double  stars  measured 
with  the  7  feet  equatorial,  and  the  20  feet 
reflector,  and  with  special  remarks  on  the 
measures  of  particular  double  stars  in  the 
catalogue.  The  following  is  a  brief  notice 
of  the  stars  thus  specially  referred  to : — 

A  Toucani.  R.  Asc.  0»»46»  N  P.D.  160* 
26'.  Angle  of  position  in  1835.92,  78^  30, 
1837.74,  80«  35,  indicating  a  pretty  rapid 
angular  rotation. 

h  2036.  R.  A.  V'  12«  N.P.D.  106o  41, 
angle  of  position  1830.786,  53^  ;  1836.958, 
38^  05^,  giving  an  angular  motion  of — 
2P  422  per  annum. 

p  Eridani.  R.  A.  1>»33»  N.P.D.  147* 
3'.  Angle  of  position  1834.8,  120«  .27'. 
1836.723,  1190  30',  indicating  a  considera- 
ble orbitual  motion. 

70.  Dunlop.  R.  A.  8^  24»  N.P.D. 
1340  10^     Angle  of  position  1826.3, 20»  8' 
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Angnlar  distance  of  Perihelion 
from   Node,  on  ihe  plane  of 
the  orbity  or  trae  angle  between 
the  lines  of  Nodes  and  Apsides,    31 3o  45' 
Epoch  of  Perihelion  passage,  A.  D,  1836.43 
Periodic  time,        .  .  182.12  yrs. 

Since  this  orbit  was  computed,  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  received  from  Mr.  Maedler 


I  of  Dorpat,  the  following  measures  of  the 
angle  of  position  of  y  Virgiois,  beside  which 
we  have  placed  the  almost  contemporaneous 
observations  of  English  observers,  in  order 
to  show  the  great  degree  of  accuracy  which 
has  now  been  attained  in  measuring  the 
angle  of  position  of  two  stars  very  near  each 

1  other : — 


A.  D.  1841.355,  Angles  of  position, 
1842.361,  according  to 
1843.349,  Maedler, 
1844.356, 
1845.367, 


200o    61 1841.34  Dawes  200o    3i 
196o  111  1842.34  Airy    197»  2«» 
192o    9'  1843.33  Smith  191o  86« 
188o  55* 
186»57'  1845.34  1850  24* 


a  CentauHj  R.  A.  ISh  42"  N.P.D.  122* 
9' .  "  This  superb  double  star,"  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  *^  beyond  all  comparison  the 
most  striking  object  of  the  kind  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  to  which  the  discovery  of  its  pa- 
rallax, by  the  late  Professor  Henderson,  has 
given  a  degree  of  astronomical  importance 
no  less  conspicuous,  consists  of  two  indivi- 
duals, both  of  a  high  ruddy  or  orange  color, 
though  that  of  the  smaller  is  of  a  somewhat 
more  sombre  cast.  They  constitute  toge- 
ther a  star  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  is  equal 
or  somewhat  superior  to  Arcturus  in  lustre." 
The  distance  between  the  two  stars  has  va- 
ried from  22". 45,  as  observed  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Brisbane  in  1824,  to  16'M2,as  observed 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1837.44.  Sir 
John  is  of  opinion  that  the  distance  is  de- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than 
half  a  second  annually,  which,  if  continued, 
will  bring  on  an  occultation,  or  exceedingly 
close  appulse,  about  the  year  1867.  The 
plane  of  the  orbit  passes  nearly  through  our 
system.  "  Taking  the  co-efficient  of  paral- 
lax of  a  Centauri^^^  says  our  author  (not  a 
Centauriy  as  misprinted  in  Mr.  Henderson's 
paper),  as  determined  by  Professor  Hender- 
son at  one  second^  it  will  follow  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  real  diameter  of  the 
relative  orbit  of  one  star  about  the  other, 
cannot  be  so  small  as  that  of  the  orbit  of 
Saturn  about  the  Sun,  and  exceeds,  in  all 
probability,  that  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus."  It 
must  therefore  be  an  object  of  the  highest 
interest  with  astronomers,  to  obtain  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  accurate  measures  of  the 
distance  of  the  two  stars.* 

The   importance   of  AUromeiryj  or  the 

*  In  teonelodingthii  notice  of  the  Southern  double 
stuv,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Mitchel,  of  the 
Observatory  at  Ciocinnati  in  the  United  States, 
hat  discovered  that  the  fine  star  Antatu  is  doable. 
Thii  important  observation  was  made  by  means 
of  an  achromatic  telescope,  mounted  parallactically, 
and  executed  at  Munich  by  MM.  Merz  and  Mahler 
Its  aperture  is  nearly  tukbH  inches  English.— 
Steovs,  JSmdct  Aftfawvi,  note  64,  p.  48. 


method  of  obtaining  an  accurate  numerical 
expression  of  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
stars  has  been  universally  admitted  by  as- 
tronomers, for  it  is  chiefly  by  a  comparison  of 
these  magnitudes  at  different  epochs,  that 
we  can  become  acquainted  with  changes 
that  have  taken  place  upon  their  surface, 
or  ascertain  the  periods  of  their  yariation. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the 
ingenious  and  admirable  methods  by  which 
our  author  has  endeavored  to  determine  the 
comparative  intensities  of  the  light  of  the 
stars  ;  but  we  shall  give  the  results  in  the 
following  Table,  which  contains  the  photo- 
metric determination  of  the  comparative  in- 
tensities of  the  light  of  69  stars,  a  Centauri 
being  taken  as  the  standard,  and  made 
1.000  :— 


Sirius 
Canopos 
a  Centauri 
Arcturus 
Rigel 
Procyon 
a  Ononis 
Lyra 
a  Eridani 
An  tares 

0  Centauri 
a  Crucis 

a  Aquile 
Spica 

1  Argus 
Komalhaut 
$  Crucis 

y  Ononis 
£  Canis 
y  Crucis 
X  Scorpii 
a  Trianguli 
y  Argus 
a  Gruis 
0  Scorpii 
&  Argus 
(  Argus 
i  Canis 
c  Orionis 

0  Centauri 
t  Sagittarii 
a  Pavonis 
$  Gruis 

fi  Canis 

1  Argus 


4.052 
1.994 
1.000 
0.726 
0.654 
0.520 
0.484 
0.446 
0.441 
0^4 
0.399 
0.377 
0.350 
0.309 
0.262 
0.262 
0.255 
0.207 
0.198 
0.195 
0.192 
0.179 
0.174 
0169 
0150 
0.158 
0.152 
0.152 
0.146 
0.142 
0.141 
0.140 
0.138 
0.134 
0.138 


IX  Ai]^u8 
(  Ononis 
/9Ceti 
K  Ononis 

V  Sagittarii 
y  Centauri 
c  Centauri 
i  Orionis 

c  Scorpii 
f  Argus 
a  Lupi 
a  Phcenicis 
(Argus 
a  Leporis 
p  Scorpii 
n  Canis 
yAquite 
i  Capriconu 
^  Afgus 
(  Centauri 
a  Muscai 
K  Aigus 
y  Cervi 

V  Argus 
fi  Cem 

1  Orionis 
y  Virginia 
y  Trianguli 

5  TrianguU 

6  Cruris 
J  Cervi 
e2  Canis 
a  Circini 
«  Aiftts 


0.131 
0.123 
0.128 
0.120 
0.116 
ai07 
0.105 
ClOi 
0.103 
0.103 
0.102 
0.101 
0.101 

oaoo 

0098 
a093 
0.092 
0.088 
0.087 
0.085 
0.084 
0075 
0.074 

0.074 
0.073 

0073 
0.07O 
0.067 
0.064 
0.062 
0.06O 
a056 

ao» 
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Id  comparing  the  photometric  results  with 
the  conventioDal  scale  of  naked  eye  magni- 
tudes, Sir  John  Herschel  has  found  that  if 
these  conventional  values  be  increased  by 
the  constant  fraction  0.4142  (or  v^2^1),  the 

new  scale  of  magnitudes  so  arising  will  re- 
present the  distances  of  the  respective  stars, 
to  wluch  they  are  ascribed,  from  our  system, 
on  the  supposition  of  an  intrinsic  equality  in 
the  light  oj  the  stars  themselves ;  that  is,  so 
that     differences    of  brightness    shall    be 
merely   apparent,    and    supposed  to  arise 
solely  from  differences  of  distance.     Were 
this  scale  substituted  for  the  present  arbi- 
trary one,  *'  a  Centauri,"  says  our  author, 
'^  would  be  our  normal  star  of  the  first  mag- 
tude,  ^  Crucis  of  the  second,  x  Orionis  of 
the  third,  r  Hydra  of  the  fourth,  and   ^ 
Volantis  of  the  fifth  ;  and   these  are    the 
magnitudes  which  actually  stand    annexed 
to  those  stars  in   our  catalogues   respec^ 
tively.       The  effect    of    such  a    change 
would  be  to  place  the  nomenclature  of  mag- 
nitudes on  a  natural,  or  at  all  events,  on  a 
photometric  basis,  easily  remembered— the 
relation   between  the  Magnitude  and  the 
Light  of  any  star  being  given  by  the  simple 
equation,  MaLssl,  a  Centauri  being  taken 
as  the  unit  both  of  light  and  magnitude." 

In  our  author's  Fourth  chapter.  On  the 
distribution  of  stars,  and  on  the  constitution 
of  the  Galaxy  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
he  treats — first,  of  the  statistical  distribution 
of  stars ;  secondly  of  the  general  appear- 
ance, and  telescopic  constitution  of  the 
Milky  Way  ;•  and,  thirdly,  on  some  indi- 
cations of  very  remote  telescopic  branches 
of  the  Milky  Way,  or  of  an  independent  si- 
dereal system  or  systems  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  such  branches.  The  indications 
referred  to  under  the  third  of*  these  heads, 
are  deduced  from  a  phenomenon  of  a  very 
interesting  kind,  which  Sir  J.  Herschel 
feems  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice.  It 
'^  consists  in  an  exceedingly  delicate  and 
uniform  dotting  or  strippling  of  the  field  of 
view  by  points  of  light  too  small  to  admit 
of  any  one  being  steadily  and  fixedly  view- 
ed, and  too  numerous  for  counting,  were  it 
possible  so  to  view  them."  Our  author 
was  always  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  this 
phenomenon  at  the  moment  of  observation, 
though  the  conviction  was  not  permanent, 
the  idea  of  an  illusion  arising  from  physiolo- 
gical causes  having  subequently  arisen.    Sir 

*  Our  author  hit  repnssented  in  his  thirttenth 
plate  the  course  aod  aspect  of  the  Southern  Milkv 
Way,  from  Antinous  to  Monoeeres,  delineated  with 
the  naked  eje  by  iaint  lamp-light  in  the  open  air. 


John  has,  however,  given  the  right  ascen- 
sion and  north  polar  distance  of  37  points 
of  the  heavens  where  this  whiteness,  or 
^'  strippling  of  the  ground  of  the  sky  "  was 
seen  or  suspected.  In  like  manner,  he  has 
given  the  places  of  the  points  where  the 
ground  of  the  sky  is  perfectly  dark  or 
black,  and  ^^  certainly  devoid  of  any  'such 
stippling  or  nebulous  phenomenon." 

On  the  25th  of  October  1837,  Sir  John 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
anxiously  expected  comet  of  Dr.  Haliey, 
and  in  his  fifth  chapter,  occupying  21  pages, 
and  constituting,    in  our    opinion,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  work, 
he  has  given  his  observations  on  this  singu- 
lar member  of  the  solar  system,  illustrating 
them  with  thirteen  beautiful    drawings  of 
it,  and    adding  some  curious  speculations 
on  its  physical  condition,  and  on  that  of 
comets  in  general.    On  the  29th  October, 
its  appearance  was  most  singular,  and  such 
as  he  had  never  observed  in  any  previous 
comet.      Its    nucleus    small,    bright,   and 
highly  condensed,  was  shielded  or  capped  on 
the  side  next  the  sun  by  a  vivid  but  narrow 
crescent  of  nebulous  light,  the  front  of  which 
presented  an  outline  nearly  circular,  with  an 
amplitude  of  about  90°  from  horn  to  horn. 
Within  this  was  situated  the  nucleus,  but  at 
a  distance  behind  the  front  or  vertex  of  the 
crescent,  considerably  less  than  its  versed 
sine,*    On  the  1st  of  November,  it  had  the 
common  appearance  of  a  comet,  with  its 
nucleus  and  slightly  diverging  tail ;  but  on 
the  26th  January,  after  its  return  from  the 
sun,  it  had  assumed  a  most  surprising  and 
totally  new    appearance.      Its    head  was 
sharply  terminated,  like  a  ground'  glass-lamp 
shade ;  and  within  this  bead  was  seen  ^'  a 
vividly  luminous  nucleus,"  like  ^'  a  miniature 
comet,  having  a  nucleus  head  and  tail  of  its 
own,  perfectly  distinct,  and  considerably  ex- 
ceeding in  intensity  of  light  the  nebulous 
head."    As  the  comet  rose  higher,  a  minute 
bright  point,  never  geater  than  4",  and  like 
a  small  star,  was  distinctly  perceived,  and 
this  point  Sir  John  calls  the  nucleus.    On 
the  25th  January,  the  following  measures 
were  taken  :• — 

Diameter  of  the  comet's  bead  in 

R  Ascension,  229 ".4    13*  48» 

Distance  of  the  nucleus  from 

the  vertex,  n8".3 

Diameter  of  the  head  in 

Dcclinalion,  .  237".3     14^  15» 

*  This  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Cooper's  Fan^  and  M. 
Arago*s  "Actor."  The  tail  was  obliteiated  by  the 
twilight,  and  sabseqaently  appeared. 
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Upon  repeating  these  observations  in  the. 
^*  strong  mornihg  twilight,"  the  results 
were — 

Diameter  of  the  head  in  R 

Ascension,  196".7     16*  25" 

Diameter  of  the  head  in 

Declination,  252'*        16    29 

The  deficiency  in  this  second  nneasure  of 
the  head  obviously  arose  from  the  effect  of 
twilight ;  but  we  can  only  account  for  the 
increase  in  declination   by  concluding  ''  ihat 
the  change  toaa  real^  and  that  the  comet  was 
actually  increasing  in  dimensions  with  snch 
rapidity  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
seen  to  grow  !  "  M.  V alz  had  pointed  out  the 
increase  in  the  dimensions  of  comets  as  they 
receded  from  the  sun,  but  an  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  5  to  6,  and  in  so  short  an  interval, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  different  phenomenon. 
On  the  26th,  the  nucleus  appeared  as  a  star  | 
of  the  10th  magnitude,  furred  and  nebulous; 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  comet  had  greatly 
increased,  the  diameter  in  right  ascension 
being  309'',  and  in  declination  329'',  so 
that  the  total  bulk  of  the  comet,  exclusive 
of  the  coma,  had  greatly  more  than  doubled 
in  24  hours.     On  the  28th  January,  upon 
looking   through  the  20  feet  reflector,  Sir 
John  exclaims — '*  Most  astonishing!     The 
coma  is  all  but  gone,  but  there  are  long  ir- 
regular nebulous  tails  in  various  directions." 
The  nucleus  is  now  no  longer  a  dim  misty 
speck,  but  a  sharp  brilliant  point.  I  cannot, 
however,  raise  a  well-defined  disc   on  it." 
**  It  is  like  a  planetary  nebula,  a  little  hazy 
at  the  edges,  2"  or  2|"  in  diameter."     <^  I 
now  see  a  sharp,- all  but  planetary  disc,  di- 
ameter fully   IJ",  quite  distinct  from  the 
haze  about  it.     It  is  like   one  of  Jupiter^s 
satellites  in  a  thick  fog  of  hazy  lisht."     <^  I 
can  hardly  doubt,"  Sir  John  adds,  <^  that 
the  comet  was  fairly  evaporated  in  perihelio 
by  the  sun's  heat,  and  resolved  into  transpa- 
rent vapor,  and  is  now  in  process  of  rapid 
condensation  and  re-precipitation  on  the  nu- 
cleus."   The  comet  resumed  its  former  size 
on  the  29th,  and  afterwards  gradually  dis- 
appeared as  it  receded  from  the  sun.     Sir 
John  notices  the  following  points  as  especi- 
ally remarkable : — 

Ist.  The  astonishingly  rapid  dilatation  of 
its  visible  dimensions. 

2d.  The  preservation  of  the  same  geomet- 
rical form  of  the  dilated  and  dilating  envelope. 
3d.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  coma ; 
and 

4th.     The  increase  in  the   density  and 
relative  brightness  of  the  nucleus. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss 
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the  speculative  views  which  these  pheno- 
mena have  suggested  to  our    author.     He 
rejects  the   hypothesis  of  Valz,  that  the 
volume  of  the  comet  is  directly  proportional 
to  its  distance  from  the  sun.     He  maintains 
that  the  laws  of  gravitation  are  insufficient 
to  account  for  such  a  form  of   equilibrium 
as  that  of  the  comet,  which  was  paraboloi- 
dal,  and  that  such  a  form,  as  one  of  equili- 
brium, is  inconceivable  without  the  admission 
of  repulsive  as  well  as  of  attractive  forces. 
^'  But  if  we  admit,"   he  adds,  ^'  the  matter 
of  the  tail  to  be  at  once  repelled  from  the 
sun  and  attracted  by  the  nucleus,  it  no  longer 
presents  any  difficulty."    In  order  to  obtain 
the  repulsive  power.  Sir  John  hazards  a 
theory  which  supposes  the  sun  to  be  per- 
manently   charged  with    electricity.     The 
cometic  matters  vaporised  by  the  sun's  heat, 
inperiheUoy  the  two  electricities  separated  by 
vaporization,  the  nucleus  becoming  negative 
and  the  tail  positive,  and  the  electricity  of 
the  sun  directing  the  tail,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  positively  electrified  body  would  an 
elongated  non-conducting  body,  having  one 
end  positively,  and  the  other  nega'.ively  ex- 
cited.    The  separation  of  Bielas' comet  into 
two,  travelling  side  by  side,  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  presents  a  new   difficulty  which   it 
would  not  be  easy  to  explain.     But  here 
we  are  beyond  our  depth  ;  and  rather  than 
admit  Electricity  as  an  agent  residing  in 
every  sun  and  acting  upon  every  system,  we 
remain  content  with  the  humbler  supposition 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  chemical  and  physical   influences, 
find  some  ingredients  in  the  tails  of  comets, 
upon  which,  by  their  joint  action,  they  may 
generate   forces  capable  of  producing  the 
phenomena  which  we  have  been  considering. 
If  we  once  admit  Itfagnettsm  and  Electricity 
as  agents  in  our  Sidereal  systems,  the  Mes- 
merists   and    Phrenologists    will   form  an 
alliance  with  the  Astrologer,  and  again  dese- 
crate with  their  sorceries  these  hallowed 
regions  on  which  the  wizard  and  the  con- 
jurer have  long  ceased  to  tread.* 

*  Our  astronomical  readers  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  M.  Leverrier  has  found  that  the  periodical 
comets  of  1770  and  1844  are  two  different  bodies  j 
that  two  of  the  comets  of  Faye,  Yico,  and  Lejcell, 
passed  close  to  Jupiter;  and  that  all  these  cometa, 
now  pHBrmanently  attached  to  our  system  hav« 
coine  into  it  and  been  detained  by  the  action  of 
Jupiter  and  other  bodies.  M.  Leverrier proves  that 
the  comets  of  Faye  and  Lexell  have  oeen  in  oar 
system  for  at  least  a  century,  and  have  come  a 
dozen  of  times  near  the  earth  without  beinf  oliserv- 
ed.  The  comet  of  1844  he  proves  to  be  the  sama 
as  that  of  1678,  which  has  travelled  into  our  syi • 
tem  from  the  depths  of  infinite  space,  and  been  fiaed 
among  us  centuries  ago.    It  wiU  revisit  oa  in  1840. 
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The  elements  and  perturbations  of  the 
sixth  satellite  of  Saturn  having  been  elabo- 
rately investigated  by  Bessel,  and  very 
little  being  known  respecting  the  rest,  Sir 
John  Herschel  availed  nimself  of  his  advan- 
tageous position  at  the  Cape,  f  to  make  a 
series  of  observations  on  these  interesting 
bodies.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  after  the  fourth  satellite  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Huygens  in  1655,  Cassini  discov- 
ered the  fifth  in  1671,  and  the  first,  second, 
and  third,  in  in84.  Sir  W.  Herschel  dis- 
covered, in  1780,  the  sixth  and  seventh  near- 
er the  planet  than  the  rest,  the  seventh  being 
the  nearest.  As  this  nomenclature  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  many  astronomers  named 
them  by  given  numbers  corresponding  to, 
their  di^itances  from  th^  planet;  and  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  proposed  to  distinguish  them 
by  u  series  of  heathen  names,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Order  from 

Oli 

the  Planet. 

Order. 

I. 

7 

IL 

6 

III. 

1 

IV. 

2 

V. 

3 

VI. 

4 

Vll. 

5 

Discoyerios. 


W.  Herschel,  1780 
W.  Herschel,  17S0 
D.  Cassini,  1684 
D.  Cassini,  1684 
D.   Cassini,    1GS4 

C.  Huygens,  1655 

D.  Cassini,    1671 


Sir  J.  Her- 
scheri  names 


Enceladas 

Tetbys. 

Dione. 

Rhea. 

TiUn. 

lapetas. 


Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  banish 
from  our  Solar  System  the  names  of  the 
heathen  gods  by  which  the  primary  planets 
are  distinguished,  yet  we  must  enter  our  pro- 
test against  the  admission  of  a  brood  of  demi- 
gods. The  nomenclaturt>  in  the  first  column 
of  the  preceding  Table  is  doubtless  the  proper 
one,  and  the  adoption  of  it  can  be  attended 
with  no  more  inconvenience  than  we  are  ac- 
customed to  in  analogous  matters.  If  the 
houses  of  a  street  are  numbered  before  it  is 
completed,  the  numbers  must  be  changed 
whenever  a  new  house  is  placed  on  a  vacant 
area.  If  it  is  proper  or  necessary  to  give 
names  to  the  secondary  planets,  our  mytho- 
logical: knowledge  must  be  more  extensively 
put  in  requisition,  for  we  cannot  allow  the 
planet  Saturn  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  gods. 
We  must  find  names  for  the /our  satellites  of 
Jupiier^  and  Uranus  ;  and  Neptunt  will  make 
a  similar  and  a  heavy  demand  upon  Lem- 
priere. 

Sir  John  Herschel  concludes  his  work 
with  a  Seventh  chapter,  containing  Observe' 
iians  on  the  Holar  SpotSj  and  conjectures  re- 
specting their/ cause.  The  figures  of  the 
•pots,  of  which  be  has  given  us  thirteen  in  a 
very  interesting  plate,  were  delineated  from 
magnified  images  formed  on  a  screen   by 
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means  of  a  7  feet  achromatic  refractor. 
One  of  these  spots,  seen  on  the  29th  March 
1837,  occupied  an  area  of  nearly  ^oe  square 
minutes,  equal  to  3,780,000,000  square  miles. 
"  The  black  centre  of  the  spot  of  May  25, 
1837  (not  the  tenth  part  of  the  preceding 
one),  would  have  allowed  the  glob^  of  our 
earth  to  drop  through  it,  leaving  a  thousand 
miles  clear  of  contact  on  all  sides  of  that  tre- 
mendous gulf."  For  such  an  amount  of  dis- 
turbance on  the  sun's  atmosphere,  what  rea- 
son can  be  assigned  1  Sir  John  Herschel  justly 
observes,  that  the  heating  power  of  the  sun 
is  the  cause  of  the  great  disturbances  in  our 
own  atmosphere ;  but  as  there  is  no  such 
source  of  heat  to  act  upon  the  'fl|in,  we  must 
,''«*ek  for  the  cause  within  the  sun  itself. 
Now,  the  spots  are  clearly  connected  with 
the  sun^s  rotation;  and  it  has  been  long 
known,  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  sun's 
polar  regions,  but  are  confined  to  two  zones, 
extending,  according  to  our  author,  to  about 
35  degrees  of  N.  and  S.  latitude,  and  separat* 
ed  by  an  equatorial  belt,  on  which  spots  are 
very  seldom  found.  Hence  he  considers  the 
phenomenon,  of  the  spots  as  due  to  circula- 
tory movements,  to  and  from  the  sun^s  poles, 
in  the  fluids  which  cover  its  surface,  modi- 
fied by  its  rotation  about  its  axis ;  and  he 
(lies  to  find  a  probable  cause  for  these 
movements.  Having  observed  a  striking 
deficiency  of  light  in  the  borders  of  the 
sun's  visible  disc,  extending  to  some  distance 
within  it,  he  justly  infers  from  this  c  eficiency 
the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  ;  and  he  ad- 
duces *'  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  the 
rose -colored  solar  clouds  witnessed  during 
the  total  eclipse  of  July  8th,  1842,  *  •  •  as 
definitively  settling  this  question  in  the  affir- 
mative." Assuming,  then,  the  extent  of 
such  an  atmosphere  ''  to  be  considerable — 
not  merely  in  absolute  measure — but  as  i»s 
aliquot  part  of  the  sun's  radiusy*^  its  form,  in 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  fluid  equilibrium,  must 
be  oblately  spheroidal,  and  consequently  its 
equatorial  thickness  greater  than  its  polar 
thickness.  Hence,  the  escape  of  heat  must 
be  greater  from  the  polar  than  from  the 
equatorial  zone,  and  the  latter  must  possess 
a  higher  temperature.  In  this  respect,  the 
sun  resembles  our  own  earth ;  and  on  this 
supposition  our  author  thus  reasons  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  spots : 

"  The  spots  in  this  view  of  the  subject  won  Id 
come  to.  be  assimilated  to  those  regions  on  the 
earth's  surface  in  which,  for  the  jnoment,  hurri- 
canes and  tornadoes  prevail — the  upper  stratum 
being  temporarily  carried  downwards,  displacing 
by  its  impetus  the  two  strata  of  luminous  matter 
^neath  (which  may  be  conceived  as  forming  an 
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habitually  Iranqnil  limit  between  the  oppomte  up- 
per and  under  currents;,  the  upper,  of  course,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  lower— thus  wholly  or 
partially  denuding  the  opaque  surface  of  the  fiun 
below.  Such  processes  cannot  be  unaccompanied 
with  vorticose  motion^:,  which,  left  to  themselves, 
die  away  by  degreees,  and  dissipate ;  with  this 
peculiarity,  that  their  lower  portions  come  to  rest 
more  speedily  than  their  upper,  by  reason  of  the 
greater  resistance  below,  as  well  as  the  remoteness 
from  the  point  of  action,  which  lies  in  a  higher 
legion,  so  that  their  centre  (as  seen  in  our  water- 
spouts, which  are  nothing  but  small  tornadoes) 
appears  to  retreat  upwards.  Now,  this  agrees 
perfectly  with  what  is  observed  during  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  solar  spots,  which  appear  as  if  filled  in 
by  the  collapse  of  their  sides,  the  penumbra  clos- 
ing in  upon  ttfe  spot,  and  disappearing  after  ir." 

We  have  been  much  disappointed  at  find- 
ing that  Sir  John  Herschel  either  has  not  ob- 
served or  has  not  described  the  extraordi- 
nary structure  of  the  fully  Inminotu  disc  of 
the  sun,  as  we  and  others  have  repeatedly 
seen  it  through  Sir  James  South's  great 
Achromatic  ; — a  structure  which  should 
have  been  more  distinctly  seen  at  the  Cape 
than  in  our  climate.  This  structure  of  which, 
if  we  recollect  rightly,  we  have  seen  a  beauti- 
ful drawing  made  by  Mr.  Gwilt,  resembles 
compressed  curd,  or  white  Almond  soap,  or 
a  mass  of  asbestos  fibres  lying  in  a  quaquh- 
versus  direction,  and  compressed  into  a  solid 
mass.  There  can  be  no  illusion  in  this  phe- 
nomenon : — it  is  seen  by  every  person  with 
good  vision,  and  on  every  part  of  the  suo^s 
luminous  sur&ce  or  envelope  ;  and  we  think 
affords  an  ocular  demonstration  that  that 
surface  or  envelope  is  not  ^flamey  but  a  soft 
solid,  or  thick  fluid  maintained  in  an  incan- 
descent state  by  subjacent  heat,  and  capable 
of  being  disturbed  by  differences  of  tempera- 
ture, and  broken  up  as  we  see  it  when  the 
sun  is  covered  with  spots  or  openings  in  the 
luminous  matter. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  analy- 
sis of  a  work  which  exhibits  in  a  high  de- 
gree the  patience  and  the  genius  of  its  au- 
thor— a  work  which  had  he  done  nothing 
else  would  have  given  immortality  to  his 
name.  Whether  we  view  it  as  an  indepen- 
dent production,  or  as  the  completion  of  the 
labors  of  his  distinguished  parent,  it  is  a 
work  truly  national,  to  which  however,  the 
nation  has  contributed  nothing.  To  the 
liberality  and  devotion  to  science  of  one  in- 
dividual we  owe  the  valuable  results  which 
it  records,  and  to  the  munificence  of  another 
its  publication  in  a  separate  form,  and  its 
gratuitous  presentation  to  the  Universities, 
the  Societies,  and  the  principal  philosophers 


in  Europe  and  America.  Wealth  may  well 
be  coveted  when  we  find  it  thus  judiciously 
employed  when  in  the  possession  of  genius, 
and  thus  liberally  expended,  when  belonging 
to  rank  and  station.  It  is  then  Ihat  '^  the 
fruit  of  wisdom  is  better  than  gold,  and  her 
revenue  than  choice  silver,"  and  that  thej 
''  who  love  wisdom  shall  inherit  substance, 
and  hmve  their  treasures  filled." 

Since  the  work  of  Sir  John  Herschel  was 
drawn  up.  Astronomy  has  been  making 
rapid  advances  in  Europe  ;  and  as  an  oppor- 
tunity may  not  soon  occur  of  resuming  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  we  shall  now 
give  a  brief  notice  of  son^  of  the  most  re* 
markable  results  which  have  been  obtained, 
and  which  have  very  recently  been  publish- 
ed by  M.  Struve  of  Pulkova,  in  his  Etudes 
d*Astronomie  Stellaire.  This  interesting 
work,  to  which  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  refer,  is,  we  believe,  in  the  posst-s- 
sion  only  of  M.  Struve's  private  friends.  It 
is  drawn  up  as  a  Report,  addressed  to  His 
Excellency  M.  Le  Comte  Ouvaroff,  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  and  President  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  has  the  subsidiary  title  of 
Sur  la  Vote  Lactiej  et  Sur  Its  Distances 
des  Etoiles  i|jxes. 

After  some  historical  notices  of  the  specu- 
lations of  Galileo,  Kepler,  Huygens,  Kant, 
Lambert,  and  Michel,  M.  Struve  gives  a 

feneral  view  of  the  discoveries  of  Sir.  W. 
[erschel  on  the  construction  of  the  heavens, 
and  of  his  peculiar  views  respecting  the 
Milky  Way.  He  compares  his  opinion  on 
this  subject,  as  maintained  in  1785,  with 
that  to  which  he  was  subsequently  led,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  Herschel  himself,  the  visi- 
ble extent  of  the  Milky  Way  increases  with 
the  penetrating  power  of  the  telescopes 
employed ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
by  his  instruments  the  termination  of  the 
Milky  Way  fas  an  independent  cluster  of 
stars)  ;  and  that  even  his  gigantic  telescope 
of  forty  feet  focal  length,  does  not  enable 
him  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  Milky 
Way,  which  is  incapable  of  being  sounded. 
In  his  next  section,  on  the  '^  Progress  of 
Stellar  Astronomy  since  the  time  of  Her- 
schel," he  gives  an  account  of  the  labors 
of  M.  Argelander,  in  establishing  beyond  a 
doubt  the  translation  of  our  Sun,  with  its 
planets  in  absolute  space,  and  those  of  his 
own  son,  M.  O.  Struve,  in  ascertaining  the 
angular  velocity  of  its  motion,  and  in  veri- 
fying the  direction  in  which  it  moTeSiis 
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determiDed  by  Aigelaoder.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  researches  of  Bessel,  on  the 
proper  motions  of  Sirius  and  Procyon,  from 
which  that  distinguished  astronomer  inferred 
the  existence  of  large  opaque  bodies  round 
which  these  motions  are  performed,  and  he 
mentions,  without  giving  it  any  coun- 
tenance, the  bold  speculation  of  M.  Maodler 
of  Dorpat,  that  the  Pleiades  forms  the  cen- 
tral group  of  the  system  of  the  Milky  Way, 
and  that  Alcyone^  the  brightest  star  of  the 
Pleiades,  may  be  regarded  as  the  central 
sun  of  the  Milky  Way,  round  which  all  the 
stars  move  with  the  same  mean  angular  ve- 
locity, whatever  be  the  inclination  of  their 
orbit,  and  their  lineal  distance  from  the 
central  body. 

,  Passing  over  his  notice  of  the  labors  of 
the  Russian  astronomers,  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  and  Mr.  Dunlop,  on  the  subject  of 
nebuls  and  double  stars,  he  treats  of  the 
structure  of  the  Milky  Way,  as  deduced 
from  the  catalogues  of  Weisse,  Argelander, 
Piazzi,  and  Bessel.  With  this  view  he  in- 
quires into  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  in 
the  equatorial  zone  or  belt,  30^  wide,  ex- 
tending to  15^  N.  and  15^  S.  of  the  equator. 
In  thb  catalogue  of  Weisse,  there  are  in 
that  belt  31,0§5  stars,  which  are  divided  as 
follows : — 

Bright  stars*  from  the  1st  to  the  6th  magni- 

tade,  ...  664 

Stars  of  the  7th  magnitude,  -  2500 

Stars  of  the  8th  magnitude,  -  8183 

Stars  of  the  9th  magnitude,  -  19738 

But  though  only  these  31,085  stars  were 
observed  by  Bessel,  yet  M.  Strove  has 
shown,  by  an  ingenious  calculation,  that 
there  are  52,199  existing  in  the  equatorial 
zone. 

M.  Struve  had  shown  in  1827,  that  if  we 
divide  the  celestial  vault  visible  in  Europe 
by  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  the  stars 
are  almost  uniformly  distributed  in  the 
zones  thus  formed,  if  we  include  at  once 
all  the  24  hours  of  R.  Ascension  ;  but  that  a 
very  variable  condensation  takes  place  in 
each  zone  in  the  successive  hours  of  R. 
Ascension.  This  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  number  of  stars 
existing  in  the  equatorial  belt  from  the  1st 
to  the  9th  magnitude  for  each  hour  of  R. 
Ascension : — 


Hoari  of  R. 

Stan  from  lit  to 

HoanofR. 

Stan  from  lit  to 

AMMMion. 

0th  Magnitude. 

Aioeniion. 

0th  Magnituda 

I. 

1516 

XII  [. 

1533 

II. 

1609 

XIV. 

1766 

III. 

1547 

XV. 

1896 

IV. 

2146 

XVI. 

1661 

V. 

2742 

XVII. 

2111 

VI. 

4422 

XVIIL 

3229 

VII. 

3575 

XIX. 

2751 

vin. 

2854 

XX. 

2566 

IX. 

1973 

XXI. 

1752 

X. 

1631 

XXII. 

1652 

XI. 

1797 

XXIII. 

1811 

XII. 

1604 

0. 

2055 

Hence,  dividing  the  whole  zone  into  six 
regions,  of  four  hours  each,  two  of  these  are 
rich  in  stars,  and  four  poor,  the  two  rich 
regions  being  from  V.  to  VIII.  and  from 
XVII.  to  XX. ;  and  hence,  M.  Struve  con- 
cludes, from  a  closer  inspection  of  the  table, 
that  there  is  a  gradual  condensation  of  the 
stars  towards  a  principal  line,  which  is  a 
diameter  of  the  equatorial  zone  situated 
between  the  points  Vl**  40"  and  XVIIl*»  40' 
of  the  disc.  The  line  of  least  condensatioB 
is  situated  between  the  points  P  30'  and 
XIII^  30',  making  an  angle  of  78^'  with  the 
line  of  greatest  condensation.  If  we  divide 
the  disc  or  zone  into  six  circles  parallel  to 
the  principal  diameter,  the  density  in  succes- 
sive bands  diminishes  on  both  sides  with  the 
distance.  The  line  of  greatest  condensation 
does  not  pass  through  the  sun.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  principal  diameter 
is  about  0  15  a,*  which  is  nearly  equal  t« 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  which  separates  the 
stars  of  the  first  from  those  of  the  second 
magnitude.  The  line  of  greatest  condensa- 
tion is  not  quite  a  straight  line,  but  presents 
extraordinary  lacunse,  as  in  Serpentarius,and 
accumulations,  as  in  Orion.  Hence  the  angle 
of  78°  between  the  lines  of  greatest  and  least 
density  is  explained  by  these  anomalies,  fur 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  90*. 

Comparing  this  description  of  the  state  of 
the  stars  in  the  equatorial  zone  which  encir- 
cles the  sun,  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
Milky  Way,  M.  Struve  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion, *^that  the  phenomenon  of  the 
condensation  of  the  stars  toward  a  principal 
line  of  the  equatorial  zone  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  the  Milky  Way, 
or  rather  that  this  condensation  and  the 
aspect  of  the  Milky  Way  are  identical 
phenomena. 

*  The  letter  a  denotes  the  radius  of  a  spbeit  in* 
eluding  all  the  stars  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
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In  extending  this  inquiry  to  the  six  mil- 
lion nearly  (5,819,100)  of  stars  visible  in  the 
twenty-feet  telescope  of  Sir  VV.  Herschei, 
M.  Slruve  finds  that  the  greatest  and  least 
densities  fall  very  nearly  on  the  same  points 
of  the  periphery  of  the  disc,  as  in  the  case 
of  stars  of  the  9th  magnitude  ;  and  he  gives 
the  following  distribution  of  these  stars  in 
every  four  hours  of  R.  Ascension : — 

From     Ii>  to      Vi>  of  R.  Ascension,  391,700  stars. 
V    „     JX  „  1,9S4  200    „ 

IX    „  XIII  „  235400     „ 

XIII     „XVU  ,.  387,000     :, 

XVII    „  XXI  „  2,365,100    „ 

XXI    „         I  „  4ri5.600     „ 


n 
If 
» 


From  0>>  to  XXII^  60'of  R.  Ascension,  081 ,900  stars. 

We  regret  that  our  narrow  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  a  full  account  of  M. 
Struve's  latest  researches  on  the  Milky  Way, 
ID  which  he  determines  the  law  of  the  con- 
densation of  the  stars  towards  a  principal 
plane.  After  ascertaining  that  the  number 
of  stars  in  the  whole  celestial  sphere,  as 
seen  by  Sir  W.  Herschel's  twenty  feet  tele- 
scope, amount  to  .(20,374,014)  upwards  of 
twenty  millions,  he  obtains  the  following 
values  of  the  density  of  the  stars,  and  of  the 
mean  distance  between  two  neighboring 
ones,  at  different  distances  from  the  princi- 
pal plane  of  the  Milky  Way  : — 


Apparent  Magnitudes 

Radius  of  the 

Progression 

according  to  Argelander 

Sphere. 

Calculated. 

6 

1.000 

1.000 

5 

0.6998 

0.7071 

4 

0.5001 

0.5003 

3 

0.3602 

0.3536 

2 

0.2413 

0.2500 

1 

0.1424 

0.1768 

The  agreement  between  the  radii  io  the 
second  column,  and  the  geometrical  pro- 
gression, with  the  ratio    y^  in  the  third,  is 

very  remarkable.  Extending  this  law  to 
stars  of  other  magnitudes,  and  adopting  for  a 
new  unity  the  mean  distance  of  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude,  he  obtains  the  following 
Table  of  the  relative  distances  of  all  classes 
of  stars,  A  denoting  the  magnitudes  in 
Argelander 's  catalogue,  B  those  in  BessePs 
zones,  and  H  those  seen  in  the  20-feet 
telescope : — 


Distance  from   the 

Density  in 

Mean  Distance  between 

Principal  Plane.* 

Stars. 

two  neighboring  stars. 

0.00 

1.00000 

1000 

0.05 

0.48568 

1.273 

0.1 

0.33288 

1.458 

osi 

0.23895 

1.611 

03 

0.17980 

1.779 

OA 

0.13021 

1.973 

0.5 

0.08646 

2.261 

0.6 

0.05510 

2.628 

0.7 

0.03079 

3.190 

0.8 

0,01414 

4136 

0.8660=  Sin.  60*. 

0,00532 

5.729 

In  order  to  determine  the  radii  of  the 
spheres  containing  the  first  six  classes  of 
stars,  or  those  between  the  first  and  the  sixth 
magnitude,  M.  Struve  takes  as  the  basis   of 
his  calculation  the  stars  in  our  northern  he- 
misphere, as  given  by   Argelander    in    his 
Uranametrie,    Thus  :— 
Magnitudes,     12      3      4       5         6 
No.  of  Stars,    9  34  96  214    550    2342 
and  from  these  numbers  he  obtained  the 
followine  results,  the  unity  in  the  second 
column  Deing  the  radius  in  a  sphere  con- 
taining all  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye: — 

*  The  radiui  of  the  sphere  containing  all  the  20 
jnillions  of  tttis  above  mentioned  being  unity. 


Appatcnt 
Magnitudes. 


Distance  of  ln< 
terior  Limit. 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 

6 
G 

7 


A 
A 
A 

A 
A 
A 
B 
B 


8  B 

9  B 
H 


1.2638 
2.1408 
3.1961 
4.4374 
6.2093 

8.2160 
14.4365 
24.8415 


Mean 
Distance. 


1.0000 
1.8031 
2.7639 
3.9057 
5.4545 
7.7258 


Distanced 
Exterior  Limit 


« t 


1 .2638 

2.1408 

3.1961 

4.4374 

6.2093 

8.8726 

8.2161 

14.4365 

24.8445 

37.7364 

227.783 


That  is, 

1.  The  last  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  according  to  Argelander,  are  at  the 
distance  of  8.8726  times  unityj  or  nearly 
nine  times  the  distance  of  the  stars  of  the 
first  mao[nitude. 

2.  The  lasU  stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude, 
which  Bessel  has  descried  in  his  zones,  are 
at  the  distance  of  37,73  unities,  or  nearly 
thirty-eight  times  the  distance  of  stars  of 
the  hrst  magnitude  ;  and, 

3.  The  extreme  stars  descried  by  Sir  W. 
Herschei  in  his  sweeps  with  his  20-feet 
telescope,  are  227.8  unities,  or  two  hundrtd 
and  twenty-eight  times  the  distance  of  the 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  or  25.672  times 
more  remote  than  the  stars  of  the  sixth 
magnitude,  or  the  farthest  seen  by  the 
naked  eye. 

M.  Struve  next  directs  our  ntteDtion  to  a 
new  and  very  singular  speculation,  respect- 
ing "  the  extinction  of  the  light  of  the  fixed 
stars  in  its  passage  through  celestial  space." 
So  long  ago  as  1823,  Dr.  Olbers,  in  a 
memoir  ()n  a  transparency  of  the  celestial 
spaceSj  assumed  that  in  the  infinity  of  space 
there  existed  an  infinity  of  created  worlds. 
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— of  suns,  each  of  whioh,  like  our  own, 
shone  with  its  own  light :  and  on  this  suppo- 
sition, he  demonstrated  that  the  whole 
visible  heavens  should  shine  with  the  lustre 
equal  to  that  of  our  own  sun.  But  as  such 
a  condition  of  the  firmament  does  not  exist, 
he  infers  that  there  must  be  such  an  absorp- 
tion of  this  sidereal  light  as  to  reduce  it  to 
what  we  now  see  in  the  heavens.  In  pro- 
ducing such  an  effect,  he  proves  that  an 
absorption  of  l-800th  part  of  the  light  of 
each  star  in  its  passage  through  a  distance 
equal  to  that  of  Sirius  from  the  sun,  would 
be  sufficient.  In  favor  of  such  a  hypo- 
thesis, no  facts  have  been  produced,  but  M. 
Struve  conceives  that  a  proof  of  the  actual 
extinction  of  light  may  be  found  in  the  enu- 
meration of  stars  of  different  orders  of 
brightness,  and  that  even  the  rate  of  extinc- 
tion may,  within  certain  limits,  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  penetrating  power  of  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel's  20-feet  telescope,  he  found  to  be 
61.18,  that  is,  by  the  help  of  this  instru- 
ment, we  can  see  stars  61.18  times  more 
distant,  than  the  last  stars  (sixth  magni- 
tude), which  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
This  number  61.18,  supposes  the  opening 
of  the  pupil,  to  be  exactly  0.2  of  an  English 
inch,  but  as  longHsighted  and  short-sighted 
persons  have  different  powers  of  sight, 
the  force  of  the  eye  is  not  a  proper 
unity,  in  measuring  the  force  of  a  telescope. 
M.  Struve  therefore  substitutes  for  the  eye 
a  smalt  achromatic  telescope  oFO.211  aper- 
ture, and  magnifying  three  times,  which 
will  introduce  into  the  eye  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  light  that  passes  directly  through 
the  pupil  when  its  aperture  is  0.2,  while  it 
gives  a  precise  image,  independent  of  the 
character  of  the  eye.  Witn  this  modulus, 
representing  the  eye  as  unity,  he  could 
almost  double  the  number  of  the  stars  con* 
tained  in  the  maps  of  Argelander,  or  to 
speak  more  exactly,  he  counted  183  when 
only  100  were  in  the  same  space  in  the 
map.  In  taking,  therefore,  for  unity  the 
distance  of  the  last  stars  of  the  sixth  mag- 
nitude (6  A),  which  Argelander  has  seen, 
the  visual  radius  or  penetrating  power  of 
the  Herschelian  modulus  will  be  ^^l&3 
=  1.2231,  or  equal  to  1.223 1-f  8. 8726= 
10.5S2  times  the  mean  distance  of  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  but  Herschel  has  deter- 
mined photometrically  that  this  radius  is 
equal  to  twelve  times  the  distance  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence which  could  scarcely  be  expected. 
Hence  the  range  of  the  telescope  of  twenty 


feet  is  61.18,  '^'1.83=74.89  times  the 
distance  of  the  stars  6.  A,  or  74.83-|-8.876 
=663.96  times  the  mean  distance  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude.  But  instead  of 
74.83,  the  gauges  of  Herschel  give  us 
25.672  for  the  radius  of  the  stars  6  A.  It 
follows  therefore  that  the  range  of  Herschel's 
telescope,  as  determined  by  astronomical  ob- 
servations, exceeds  by  scarcely  one-third 
the  range  which  corresponds  to  its  optical 
force.  How  are  we  to  explain  this  fact, 
asks  M.  Struve  ?  I  can  see  no  other  explana- 
tion, he  adds,  than  that  of  admitting  '*  that 
the  intensity  of  light  decreases  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  there  exists  a  loss  of  lights  an  ex- 
tinction, in  the  passage  of  light  through 
celestial  space."  In  computing  the  amount 
of  the  extinction,  M.  Struve  finds  that  it  is 
one  per  cent,  for  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
(1  A),  eight  per  cent,  for  stars  of  the  sixth 
magnitude  (6  A),  thirty  per  cent,  for  those 
of  the  ninth  magnitude  (9  B),  and  eighty- 
eight  per  cent,  for  the  Herschelian  stars,  H. 
These  views,  which  appear  to  us  well 
founded,  have  bepn  challenged  by  an  eminent 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,*  who, 
while  he  admits  the  absolute  infinity  in  the 
number  of  the  stars,  maintains  that  the 
foundation  of  the  reasoning  of  Olbers  and 
Struve  may  be  "struck  away,"  by  certain' 
"  modes  of  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
stars  in  space,"  which,  "  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine," these  modes  being  **  entirely  in  con- 
sonance with  what  we  see  around  us  of  sub- 
ordinate grouping  actually  followed  out." 
It  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  re- 
viewer had  stated  one  of  these  modes  in 
justiRcation  of  this  bold  challenge.  We 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  conceive  such  a 
mode  of  arrangement,  although  we  cannot 
agree  either  with  Olbers  or  Struve  in  their 
conclusion,  that  the  extinction  of  light,  if  it 
does  exist,  proves  that  sidereal  space  is 
filled  with  some  flmd  such  as  ether ^  which  is 
capable  of  intercepting  a  portion  of  the  light 
which  it  transmits.  To  fill  infinite  space 
with  matter^  in  order  to  explain  a  phenome- 
non, seems  to  us  the  very  last  resource  of  a 
sound  philosophy.  The  sun  has  an  atmo- 
sphere widely  extended  in  the  apprehension 
of  every  astronomer  The  planets  have  at- 
mospheres too :  our  solar  system  boasts  of 
of  about  700  recorded  comets ;  and  M. 
Arago  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  perihelia  of 
comets  are  distributed  throughout  the  system 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  Janoary  1648.    No- 175. 
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as  between  the  sun  and  the  orbit  of  MercurJ^ 
there  would  be  three  and  a  half  milBons  of 
comets  within  the  sphere  of  Uranus.  Within 
the  sphere  of   Keptune,  of  course,  there 
nust  be  many  more ;  and  Capt.  Smith,  in 
mentioning  the    opinion  of    Arago,  adds, 
that  there  are  many  considerations  which, 
on  the  same  hypothesis,  would  greatly  in- 
crease that  number.     If  we  consider,  also, 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  tails  of  these 
bodies,  some  of  them  millions  of  miles  long, 
and  the  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  comets 
as  they  recede  from  the  sun,  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  concluding  that,  within  the 
limits  of  our  own  system,  there  is  an  im- 
mense   mass  of  atmosphere  or  nebulosity 
capable  of  extinguishing  a  portion   of  the 
light  which  falls  upon  it.     Let  us,  then,  fill 
the  infinite  universe  with  similar  systems — 
with  similar  obstructions  to  light,  and  we 
shall  not  require  an  ethereal  medium  to  ac- 
count for  the   want  of  luminosity  in  the 
starry  firmament.     The  reviewer  whom  we 
have  quoted,  not  satisfied  with  an  instanta- 
neous demolition  of  the  speculation  of  Olbers 
and  Struve,  again  slays  the  slain.      ^  Light, 
it  is  true,"  he  says,  ^^  is  easily  disposed  of. 
Once  absorbed,  it  is  extinct  for  ever,  and 
will  trouble  us  no  more.     But  with  radiant 
heat  the  case  is  otherwise.     This,  though 
absorbed,  remains  still  effective  in  heating 
the  absorbing  medium,  which  must  either 
increase  in  temperature,  the  process  continu- 
ing, €id  mfinitumf  or,  in  its  turn,  becoming 
radiant,  give  out  from  every  point,  at  every 
instant,  as  much  heat  as  it  receives."     We 
do  not  think  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
draw    this    conclusion.      The  law  of  the 
transmission  of  heat  through  the  celestial 
spaces  is  a  problem  unsolved ;  and  till  we 
can  explain  how  the  luminous  and  chemical 
rays  of  the  Sun  reflected  from  the  Moon, 
are  transmitted  to  the  earth,  while  those  of 
heat  cannot  be  exhibited,  even  when  con- 
centrated by  the  most  powerful  burning  in- 
struments, we  are  not  entitled  to  urge  the 
objection  of  the  reviewer. 

M.  Struve  concludes  his  interesting  re- 
port by  giving  us  an  abstract  of  the  unpub- 
lished but  highly  interesting  researches  of 
M.  C.  A.  F.  Peters,  of  the  Central  Observa- 
tory of  Pulkova,  on  the  Parallaxes  and  Dis- 
tances of  the  fixed  Stars.  After  a  historical 
notice  of  the  labors  of  preceding  astrono- 
mt^rs  on  the  subject,  M.  Peters  determines 
the  actual  parallaxes  of  the  stars  fi^m  ob- 
servations made  with  the  great  vertical  circle 
of  Ertel.  This  noble  instrument,  forty-three 
inches  in  diameter,  is  divided  into  every  two 


minutes,  and  by  means  of  four  micrometer 
microscopes,  its  indications  can  be  read  off 
to  the  tenth  of  a  second.  The  telescope  has 
an  aperture  of  six  inches  diameter,  and  a 
magnifying  power  of  215.  The  following 
are  the  results  which  he  obtained : — 

Abfolnto  Probable 

PanlUxet.  Error. 

61  Cygni,*  +  0".349     0".080 

a  Lyr»,t  +  0  .103     0  .053 

Pole  Star  J  +  0  .067     0  .012 

Groombridge  (1830,)  +  0  .226     0  .141 
Capella,  -f-  0  .046    0  .200 

*  IJrs89  Majoris,  -f  0  .133    0  .106 

Arcturus,  4.  0  .127     0  .073 

^  ^JgP^j  +  0  .082     0  .043 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  parallax 
of  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude, 
M.  Peters  founds  his  researches  on  all  the 
parallaxes  which  have  been  determined  with 
sufficient  precision.  He  finds  that  there  are 
thirty-five  stars,  whose  parallaxes,  whether 
absolute  or  relative,  are  determined  with  a 
degree  of  precision  sufficient  for  his  purpose; 
but  he  excludes  61  Cygni  and  Groombridg€ 
1830,  as  having  a  great  proper  motion.  The 
general  result  at  which  he  arrives  is,  ^*  that 
the  mean  parallax  of  stars  of  the  second 
magnitude  is+  0".116  and  that  the  probable 
error  of  this  determincuian  is  only  0".014." 
By  combining  this  value  with  the  table  o( 
relative  distances  in  page  527,  he  obtains 
the  results  in  the  foUowmg  table  given  by 
M.  Struve: — 

DiltanMi       Ko.  ofJalian 
Apparent     0.^11..^.   exprewedln    jeftn  in  which 
mtgnitnddfc  *^"*"*"«'    r«dUofth«     Ught  trar«nM 

Earfli's  orbit  ttisM  diitancet. 

1  A  0.209 

1.5  a;  0.166 

2.A  0.116 

2.5  A  0.098 

3.A  0.076 

3.5  A  0.065 

4.A  0.054 

4.5  A  0.047 

5.A  0.037 

5.5  A  0.034 

6.A  0.027 

6.5  A  0.024 

6.5  B  0.025 

7.5  B  0.014 

8.5  B  0.008 

9.5  B  0  006 

11^0.5  0.00092    224500000 

*  Bessel  makes  it  0".  348      0".  OlO. 

t  M.  Slruve  makes  it      0".  261      0".025. 

X  Taking  tbe  mean  of  five  values  of  it  by  Lia- 
denau,  Strave,  and  Prettss,  do., do-,  and  Petexi,  we 
have  0".091  0".010.  M.  Peters  makes  it 
0'M06  as  a  final  determination. 

f  The  magnitudes  1.5  and  Sl5  are  stars  of  inter* 
mediate  magnitude,  between  those  of  the  flniSMd 
I  second  and  too  second  and  third  magnitudes* 


986000 

15.5 

1246000 

19.6 

1778000 

2a  0 

2111000 

33.3 

2725000 

43.0 

3151000 

49.7 

3850000 

60.7 

4375000 

69.0 

5378000 

84,8 

6121000 

96.6 

7616000 

120.1 

8746000 

137  9 

8100000 

127.7 

14230000 

224.5 

24490000 

386.3 

37200000 

586.7 

224500000 

3541.0 
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This  table  exhibits  to  us  grand  truths, 
which,  we  may  veotore  to  say,  neither  New* 
ton  nor  La  Place  ever  contemplated  as 
within  the  range  of  human  intellect.  But 
even  these  are  surpassed  in  interest  by  the 
determination  of  the  actual  velocity  with 
which  our  own  solar  system,  our  sidereal 
home,  is  wheeling  its  ethereal  round,  guided 
by  some  great  central  body,  whose  light,  if 
it  has  any,  we  may,  perhaps,  not  have  seen, 
and  whose  position  we  have  not  determined. 

To  the  solution  of  this  great  problem,  M. 
Peters  applies  the  numbers  in  the  preceding 
table.  M.  Otto  Struve,'  by  combining  the 
results  of  his  calculations  with  those  of  M. 
Argelander,  has  determined  that  the  point  to 
which  our  solar  system  is  advancing  is  situ- 
ated at  the  epoch  of  1840  in 

Right  Ascension,  259^  35M^  with  a  probable 
error  of  2^  57 '.5 ;  and  north  Declinauon,  34<> 
33^6,  with  a  probable  error  of  2^  24'.5. 

M.  O.  Strove  has  also  determined  the 
angular  value  of  the  annual  motion  of  the 
sun  as  seen  at  a  right  angle  to  its  path,  and 
at  the  mean  distance  of  the  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

By  Right  Ascension  of  stars,  0".32122,  with  a 
probabJecrror  of  0".03684;  by  Declination  of 
do.  0".36719,  with  a  probable  error  of  0".03562 ; 
or  by  combining  these  0".3392,  with  probable 
error  of  0".0252. 

But  as  the  parallax  of  sUrs  of  the  first 
ioagnitude  is  0'^209,  we  can  change  the 
angular  motion  of  the  sun  into  linear  motion 
in  space ;  and  hence,  taking  the  radius  of 
the  Earth's  orbit  as  unity,  we  have  ^  — = 

1-623,  with  a  probable  error  of  0*229,  for 
the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  in  space. 

**  Here,  then,"  says  M.  F.  W.  G.  Strove,  •»  we 
have  the  splendid  result  of  the  united  studies  of 
MM.  Argelander,  0.  Struve,  and  Peters,  grounded 
on  observations  made  at  the  three  (Ruraian)  ob- 
servatories of  Dorpat,  Abo,  and  Pulkova,  and 
which  is  expressed  in  the  following  thesis : — 
'  The  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space  is  di- 
rected to  a  point  of  the  celestial  vault  situated 
on  the  right  line  which  joins  the  two  stars  ir 
and  n  HtrcvliB,  at  a  quarter  of  the  apparent  dis- 
tance of  these  stars,  reckoning  from  w  Herculis. 
The  velocity  of  this  motion  issuch  that  the  sun, 
with  all  the  bodies  which  depend  upon  it,  ad- 
vances annually  in  the  above  direction  1.623 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  33,550,- 
000  geographical  miles.  The  possible  error 
of  this  last  number  amounts  to  1,733,000 
geographical  miles,  or  to  a  seventh  of  the 
whole  value.  We  may  then  wager  400,000 
to  1  that  the  sun  has  a  proper  progressive  mo- 
tion, and  1  to  1  that  it  is  comprised  between  the 
limits  of  thirty-eiffbt  and  tnirty-nine  millions 
of  geographical  miles.*  "—-p.  108. 


That  is,  taking  95  millioDs  of  English 
miles  as  the  mean  radius  of  the  Earth's  or- 
bit, we  have  95  x  1*623=  154*  185  mil- 
lions of  miles,  and,  consequently, 

The  velocity  of  the  )    BngUihBIiiM. 

Solar  System  . .  .  j  154,185,000  in  the  year. 
Do.      do.  422,424  in  a  day. 

Do.      do.  •  17,601  in  an  hour. 

Do.      do.  .  293  in  a  minute. 

Do.      do.  .  57  in  a  second. 

The  sun  and  all  his  planets,  primary  and 
secondary,  are  therefore  now  in  rapid  motion 
round  an  invisible  focus.  To  that  now  dark 
and  mysterious  centre,  from  which  no  ray, 
however  feeble,  shines,  we  may  in  another 
a^e  point  our  telescopes — detecting,  per- 
chance, the  great  luminary  which  controls  . 
our  83'stem,  and  bounds  its  paths — ^into  that 
vast  orbit  which  man  during  the  whole  cycle 
of  his  race  may  never  be  allowed  to  round. 
If  the  buried  relics  of  primeval  life  have 
taught  us  how  brief  has  been  our  tenure  of 
this  terrestrial  paradise  compared  with  its 
occupancy  by  the  brutes  that  perish,  the 
sidereal  truths  which  we  have  been  ex- 
pounding impress  upon  us  the  no  less 
humbling  lesson,  that  from  the  birth  of  roan 
to  the  extinction  of  his  race,  the  system  to 
which  he  belongs  will  have  described  but  an 
infinitesimal  arc  of  that  immeasurable  circle 
in  which  it  is  destined  to  revolve.  It  is  as 
if  the  traveller  or  naturalist,  equipped  for 
the  survey  of  nature's  beauties  and  wunders 
had  been  limited  only  to  a  Sabbath's  jour- 
ney. Some  mountain  tops  might  rise  to 
his  view  as  he  creeps  along,  and  some  peaks 
might  disappear  beyond  the  horizon  which 
he  leaves  behind  ;  but  had  the  first  man  sur- 
veyed the  constellation  Hercules,  to  which 
our  system  is  advancing,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  him  as  remote  as*  it  will  appear  to 
the  last  of  our  race. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  in 
number  and  in  magnitude,  the  mind  ever 
fails  us.  We  stand  appalled  before  the 
mighty  spectre  of  boundless  space,  and  fal- 
tenng  reason  sinks  under  the  load  t>f  ita 
bursting  conceptions.  But  placed,  as  we 
are,  on  the  great  locomotive  of  our  system, 
destined  surely  to  complete  at  least  one 
round  of  its  ethereal  course,  and  learning 
that  we  can  make  no  apparent  advance  on 
our  sidereal  journey,  we  pant  with  new  ar- 
dor for  that  distant  bourne  which  we  con- 
stantly approach  without  the  possibility  of  - 
reaching  it.  In  feeling  this  disappointment, 
and  patiently  bearing  it,  let  us  endeavor  to 
realize  the  great  truth  from  which  it  flows. 
It  cannot  occupy  our  mind  without  exalting 
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and  im proving  it.  It  cannot *take  its  place 
among  our  acquirements  without  hallowing 
and  ennobling  them.  Though  now  but  a 
truth  to  be  received,  it  may  yet  become  a 
principle  of  action,  and  though  now  veiled 
by  a  cloud,  it  may  yet  be  a  lamp  to  our  feet 
and  a  light  to  our  ways.  Whom  G(m1  made 
after  his  own  image,  he  will  not  retain   in 


perpetual  darkness.  What  man^s  reason  has 
made  known,  man  will  be  permitted  to  see 
and  to  understand.  ^^  He  that  bindelh  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  and  looseth 
the  bands  of  Orion,  and  quieteth  Arcturus 
with  his  sons,"  will  in  His  own  lime  "  dis- 
cover deep  things  ogt  of  darkness,"  and 
'*  reveal  the  ordinances  of  heaven." 


From   Bentlcy'a   Hitetllsay. 


THE  SIX  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


BT  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 

"  Those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in 
all  its  Babsequent  scenes." — Hallam. 

No.  n.— DEFEAT  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  AT  SYRACUSE. 

**  The  Romans  knew  not,  and  could  not  know,  how  deeply  the  greatness  of  their  own  posterity,  and 
the  fate  of  the  whole  Western  world,  were  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Athens  in  the  harbor 
of  Syracuse.  Had  that  great  expedition  proved  victorious,  the  energies  of  Greece  during  the  next  event- 
ful century  would  have  found  their  field  in  the  West  no  less  than  in  the  East ;  Greece  and  not  Rome 
might  have  conquered  Carthage  j  Greek  instead  of  Latin  might  have  been  at  tfiis  dav  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  the  language  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Italy ;  and  the  laws  of  Aihens,  rather  than  of  Rome, 
might  be  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  civilized  world."— Arnold. 


Few  cities  have  undergone  more  memora- 
ble sieges  daring  ancient  and  mediaeval 
times  than  has  the  city  of  Syracuse.  Athe- 
nian, Carthaginian,  Roman,  Vandal,  By- 
lantine,  Saraoen,  and  Norman,  have  in 
tarns  beleaguered  her  walls;  and  the  re- 
sistance which  she  successfully  opposed  to 
some  of  her  early  assailants,  was  of  the 
deepest  importance,  not  only  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  generations  then  in  being,  but 
to  all  the  subsequent  current  of  human 
events.  To  adopt  the  eloquent  expressions 
of  Arnold  respecting  the  check  which  she 
gave  to  the  Carthaginian  arms,  ^'  Syracuse 
was  a  breakwater,  which  God's  providence 
raised*  up  to  protect  the  yet  immature 
strength  of  Rome."  And  her  triumphant 
repulse  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition 
against  her  was  of  even  more  wide-spread 
and  enduring  importance.  It  forms  a  de- 
cisive epoch  in  the  strife  for  universal  em- 
pire, in  which  all  the  great  states  of  anti- 
quity successively  engaged  and  failed. 

The  present  city  of  Syracuse  is  a  place  of 
little  or  no  military  strength  ;  as  the  fire  of 
y^rtillery  from  the  neighboring  heights  would 
almost  completely  command  it.  But  in  an- 
cient warfare  its  position,  and  the  care  be- 


stowed on  its  walls,  rendered  it  formidably 
strong  against  the  means  of  offence  whidi 
then  were  employed  by  beseiging  armies. 

The  ancient  city,  in  its  most  prosperoui 
times,  was  chiefly  built  on  the  knob  of  land 
which  projects  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily,  between  two  bays ;  one  of 
which,  to  the  north,  was  called  the  Bay  of 
Thapsus,  while  the  southern  one  formed  the 
great  harbor  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  itself. 
A  small  island,  or  peninsula  (for  such  it 
soon  was  rendered),  lies  at  the  south-east- 
ern extremity,  of  this  knob  of  land,  stretch* 
ing  almost  entirely  across  the  mouth  of  the 
great  harbor,  and  rendering  it  nearly  land- 
locked. This  island  comprised  the  original 
settlement  of  the  first  Greek  colonists  from 
Corinth,  who  founded  Syracuse  2500  years 
ago  ;  and  the  modern  city  has  shrunk  again 
into  these  primary  limits.  But,  in  the  fifth 
century  before  our  era,  the  growing  wealth 
and  population  of  the  Syracusans  had  led 
them  to  occupy  and  include  within  their 
city-walls  portion  after  portion  of  the  main- 
land lying  next  to  the  little  isle,  so  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  the 
seaward  part  of  the  knob  of  land  re- 
cenily  spoken  of  was  built  over,  and  forti* 
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fied  from  bay  to  bay,  an^  oOnstituted  th 
larger  part  of  Syracuse. 

The  landward  wall,  therefore,  of  this  dis- 
trict of  the  city,  traversed  this  knob  of  land, 
which  continues  to  slope  upwards  from  the 
sea,  and  which  to  the  west  of  the  old  forti- 
fications (that  is,  towards  the  interior  of 
Sicily),  rises  rapidly  for  a  mile  op  two,  but 
diminishes  in  width,  and  finally  terminates 
in  a  long  narrow  ridge,  between  which  and 
Mount  Hybla  a  succession  of  chasms  and 
uneven  low  ground  extends.  On  each  flank 
of  this  ridge  the  descent  is  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous from  its  summits  to  the  strips  of 
level  land  that  lie  immediately  below  it, 
both  to  the  south-west  and  north-west. 

The  usual  mode  of  assailing  fortified 
towns  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
was  to  build  a  double- wall  round  them, 
sufficiently  strong  to  check  any  sally  of  the 
garrison  from  within,  or  any  attack  of  a 
relieving  force  from  without.  The  interval 
within  the  two  walls  of  the  circumv^llation 
was  roofed  over,  and  formed  barracks,  in 
which  the  besiegers  posted  themselves,  and 
awaited  the  effects  of  want  or  treachery 
among  the  besieged  in  producing  a  sur- 
render. And,  in  every  Greek  city  of  those 
days,  as  in  every  Italian  republic  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  rage  of  domestic  sedition 
between  aristocrats  and  democrats  ran  high. 
Rancorous  refugees  swarmed  in  the  camp 
of  every  invading  enemy ;  and  every  block- 
aded city  was  sure  to  contain  within  its 
walls  a  body  of  intriguing  malcontents, 
who  were  eager  to  purchase  a  party- tri- 
umph at  the  expense  of  a  national  disaster. 
Famine  and  faction  were  the  allies  on  whom 
besiegers  relied.  The  genevals  of  that  time 
trusted  to  the  operation  of  these  sure  con- 
federates as  soon  as  they  could  establish  a 
complete  blockade.  They  rarely  ventured 
on  the  attempt  to  storm  any  fortified 
post.  For,  the  military  engines  of  an- 
tiquity were  feeble  in  breaching  masonry, 
before  the  improvements  which  the  first 
Dionysius  effected  in  the  mechanics  of  de- 
struction ;  and  the  lives  of  the  boldest  and 
most  highly- trained  spearmen  would,  of 
course,  have  been  idly  squandered  in  charges 
against  unshattcred  walls. 

A  city  built  upon  the  sea,  like  Syracuse, 
was  impregnable,  save  by  the  combined 
operations  of  a  superior  hostile  fieet,  and  a 
superior  hostile  army.  And  Syracuse, 
from  her  size,  her  population,  and  her  mili- 
tary and  naval  resources,  not  unnaturally 
thought  herself  secure  from  finding  in  alio- 
ther  Greek  city  a  foe  capable  of  sendii^  a 


sufficient  armament  against  her  to  menace 
her  with  capture  and  subjection.  But,  in 
the  spring  of  414  b.c.  the  Athenian  navy 
was  mistress  of  her  harbor,  and  the  adja- 
cent seas  ;  an  Athenian  army  had  de feasted 
her  troops,  and  cooped  them  within  the 
town  ;  and  from  bay  to  bay  a  blockading- 
wall  was  being  rapidly  carried  across  the 
strips  of  level  ground  and  the  high  ridge 
outside  the  city  (then  termed  Epipolae), 
which,  if  completed,  would  have  cut  the 
Syracusans  off  from  all  succor  from  the  in- 
terior of  Sicily,  and  have  left  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Athenian  generals.  The  be- 
siegers' works  were  indeed,  unfinished  ;  but 
every  day  the  unfortified  interval  in  their 
lines  grew  narrower,  and  with  it  diminished 
all  apparent  hope  of  safety  for  the  belea- 
guered town. 

Athens  was  now  staking  the  flower  of  her 
forces,  and  the  accumulated  fruits  of  seven- 
ty years  of  glory,  on  one  bold  throw  for  the 
dominion  of  the  Western  world.  As  Na- 
poleon from  Mount  Coeur  de  Lion  pointed 
to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  told  his  staff  that 
the  capture  of  that  town  would  decide  his 
destiny,  and  would  change  the  face  of  the 
world  ;  so,  the  Athenian  officers,  from  the 
heights  of  Epipolas,  must  have  looked  on 
Syracuse,  and  felt  that  with  its  fall  all  the 
known  powers  of  the  earth  would  fall  be- 
neath them.  They  must  have  felt  also, 
that  Athens,  if  repulsed  there,  must  pause 
for  ever  from  her  career  of  conquest,  and 
sink  from  an  imperial  republic  into  a  ruin- 
ed and  subservient  community. 

At  Marathon,  the  first  in  date  of  the  Great 
Battles  of  the  World,  we  beheld  Athens 
struggling  for  self-preservation  against  the 
invading  armies  of  the  East.  At  Syracuse 
she  appears  as  the  ambitious  and  oppressive 
invader  of  others.  In  her,  as  in  other 
republics  of  old  and  of  modern  times,  the 
same  energy  that  had  inspired  the  most 
heroic  efforts  in  defence  of  the  national 
independence,  soon  learned  to  employ  itself 
in  daring  and  unscrupulous  schemes  of  self- 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  neighbor- 
ing nations.  In  the  interval  between  the 
Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian  wars  she 
had  rapidly  grown  into  a  conquering  and 
dominant  state,  the  chief  of  a  thousand 
tributary  cities,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
largest  and  best-manned  navy  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  yet  beheld.  The  occu- 
pations of  her  territory  by  Xerxes  and 
Mardonius,  in  the  second  Persian  war,  had 
forced  her  whole  population  to  become 
mariners  ;  and  the  glorious  results  of  that 
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straggle  oonfirmed  them  in  their  seal  for 
their  country's  service  at  sea.  The  volun- 
tary suffrage  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
coast  and  islands  of  the  iSgean  first  placed 
Athens  at  the  head  of  the  confederation 
formed  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  Persia.  But  this  titular  ascen- 
dency was  soon  converted  by  her  into 
practical  and  arbitrary  dominion.  She 
protected  them  from  the  Persian  power, 
which  soon  fell  into  decrepitude  and  decay, 
but  she  exacted  in  return  implicit  obedience 
to  herself.  She  claimed  and  enforced  a 
prerogative  of  taxing  them  at  her  discretion; 
and  proudly  refused  to  be  accountable  for 
her  mode  of  expending  their  supplies.  Re- 
monstrance against  her  assessments  was 
treated  as  factious  disloyalty ;  and  refusal 
to  pay  was  promptly  punished  as  revolt. 
Permitting  and  encouraging  her  subject 
allies  to  Simish  all  their  contingents  in 
money,  instead  6f  part  consisting  of  ships 
and  men,  the  sovereign  republic  gained  the 
double  object  of  training  her  own  citizens 
by  constant  and  well-paid  service  in  her 
fleets,  and  of  seeing  her  confederates  lose 
their  skill  and  discipline  by  inaction,  and 
become  more  and  more  passive  and  power- 
less under  her  yoke.  Their  towns  were 
generally  dismantled,  while  the  imperial 
dty  herself  was  fortified  with  the  greatest 
care  and  sumptuousness :  the  accumulated 
revenues  from  her  tributaries  serving  to 
strengthen  and  adorn  to  the  utmost,  her 
havens,  her  docks,  her  arsenals,  her  thea- 
tres, and  her  shrines  ;  and  to  array  her  in 
that  plenitude  of  architectural  magnifi- 
cence, the  ruins  of  which  still  attest  the 
intellectual  grandeur  of  the  age  and  people, 
which  produced  a  Pericles  to  plan,  and  a 
Phidias  to  perform. 

AU  repnblicB  that  acquire  supremacy 
over  other  nations  rule  them  selfishly  and 
oppressively.  There  is  no  exception  to 
this  in  either  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Carthage,  Rome,  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence, 
Pisa,  Holland,  and  Republican  France,  all 
tyrannized  over  every  province  and  subject 
state  where  they  gained  authority.  But 
none  of  them  openly  avowed  their  system 
of  doing  so  upon  principle  with  the  candor 
which  the  Athenian  republicans  dis- 
played, when  any  remonstrance  was  made 
against  the  severe  exactions  which  they 
imposed  upon  their  vassal  allies.  They 
avowed  that  their  empire  was  a  tyranny, 
and  frankly  stated  that  they  solely  trusted 
to  force  and  terror  to  uphold  it.  They 
appealed  to  what  they  caUed  ^*  the  etemiu 


law  of  nature,  that  the  weak  should  be 
coerced  by  the  strong."*  Sometimes  they 
stated  and  not  without  some  truth,  that  the 
unjust  hatred  of  Sparta  against  themselves, 
forced  them  to  be  unjust  to  others  in  selfr 
defence.  To  be  safe,  they  must  be  pow- 
erful; and  to  be  powerftil,  they  must 
plunder  and  coerce  their  neighbors*  They 
never  dreamed  of  communicating  any  fran- 
chise, or  share  in  office,  to  their  dependents  ; 
but  jealously  monopolized  every  post  of 
command,  and  all  political  and  judidal 
power ;  exposing  themselves  to  eyery  risk 
with  unflinching  gallantry;  embarking  read- 
ily in  every  ambitious  sdieme ;  and  never 
suffering  difficulty  or  disaster  to  shake  their 
tenacity  of  purpose ;  in  the  hope  of  acquir- 
ing unboundea  empire  for  their  country, 
and  the  means  of  maintaining  eadi  of  the 
30,000  citizens,  who  made  up  the  sovereign 
republic,  in  exclusive  devotion  to  military 
occupations,  or  to  those  brilliant  sciences 
and  arts  in  which  Athens  already  had 
reached  the  meridian  of  intellectual  splen- 
dor. 

She  had  hitherto  safely  defied  the  hatred 
and  hostility  of  Sparta,  and  of  Corinth, 
Thebes,  and  the  other  Greek  States  that 
still  adhered  to  Laoedsdmon  as  the  natural 
head  of  Greece ;  and  though  entangled  in 
a  desperate  war  at  home,  which  was  scarcely 
suspended  for  a  time  by  a  hollow  truce, 
Athens  now  had  despatdied  ^'  the  noblest 
armament  ever  yet  sent  out  by  a  free  and 
cirilized  coounonwealth,"  to  win  her  frt^sh 
conquests  in  the  Western  seas.  With  the 
capture  of  Syracuse  aU  Sicily,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  secured.  Carthage  and  Italy 
were  next  to  Joe  attacked.  With  large 
leries  of  Iberian  mercenaries  she  then 
meant  to  overwhelm  her  Peloponnesian 
enemies.  The  Persian  monarchy  lay  in 
hopeless  imbecility,  inviting  Greek  invasion ; 
nor  did  the  known  world  contain  the  power 
that  seemed  capable  of  checking  the 
growing  might  of  Athens,  if  Syracuse  once 
could  be  hers. 

The  national  historian  of  Rome  has  left 
us,  as  an  episode  of  his  great  work,  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  probable  effects  that  would 
have  followed  if  Alexander  the  Great  had 
invaded  Italy.  Posterity  has  generally 
regarded  that  disquisition  as  proving  Livy^s 
patriotism  more  strongly  than  his  imparti- 
ality or  acuteness.  Yet,  right  or  wrong, 
the  speculations  of  the  Roman  writer  were 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  a  very 
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lemote  possibility.  To  whatever  age  Alex- 
ander's life  might  have  been  prolonged,  the 
Bast  would  have  famished  mH  ocoupation 
for  his  martial  ambition,  as  well  as  for 
those  schemes  of  commercial  mndenr  and 
imperial  amalgamation  of  nations,  in  which 
the  truly  great  qualities  of  his  mind  loved 
to  display  themselves.  With  his  death  the 
dismemberment  of  his  empire  among  his 
senerals  was  certain,  even  as  the  dismem- 
berment of  Napoleon's  empire  among  his 
marshals  would  certainly  have  ensued,  if 
he  had  been  out  off  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power.  Rome,  also,  was  far  weaker  when 
the  Athenians  were  in  Sicily,  than  she  was 
a  century  afterwards  in  Alexander's  time. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Rome 
would  have  been  blotted  out  from  the 
independent  powers  of  the  West,  had  she 
been  attacked  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, B.  c,  by  an  Athenian  army,  largely 
aided  by  Spanish  mercenaries,  and  fluked 
with  triumphs  over  Sicilv  and  Africa ;  in- 
stead of  the  collision  between  her  and 
Greece  having  been  deferred  until  the  latter 
had  sunk  into  decrepitude,  and  the  Roman 
Mars  had  acquired  the  full  vigor  of  man- 
hood. 

The  Syracusans  themselves,  at  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  a  bold  and  tur- 
bulent democracy,  tyrannizing  over  the  weak- 
er Greek  cities  m  Sicily,  and  trying  to  gain 
in  that  island  the  same  arbitrary  supremacy 
which  Athens  maintained  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  numbers 
and  in  spirit  they  were  fully  equal  to  the 
Athenians,  but  far  inferior  to  them  in  mili- 
tary and  naval  discipline.  When  the  pro- 
bability of  an  Athenian  invasion  was  first 
publicly  discussed  at  Syracuse,  and  efforts 
made  by  some  of  the  wiser  citizens  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  National  Defences, 
and  prepare  for  the  impending  danger,  the 
rumors  of  coming  war,  and  the  proposals  for 
preparation  were  received  by  the  mass  of 
the  Syracusans  with  scornful  incredulity. 
The  speech  of  one  of  their  popular  orators 
is  preserved  to  us  in  Thucydides,*  and  many 
of  its  topics  might,  by  a  slight  alteration 
of  names  and  details,  serve  admirably  for 
the  party  among  ourselves  at  present,  which 
opposes  the  augmentation  of  our  forces,  and 
derides  the  idea  of  our  beiug  in  any  peril 
from  the  sudden  attack  of  a  French  expe- 
dition. The  Syracusan  orator  told  his 
countrymen  to  dismiss  with  scorn  the  vi- 

«  Lib.  Tx.  Sec.  36,  et  seq,  Arnold's  edition.  I 
h«ve  almoet  literaHy  transcribed  some  of  the  mar- 
ginal epitomes  of  the  original  speech. 
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An  assembly  of  the  Syraousans  had  actu- 
ally been  convened  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  openinnr  negotiations  with  the  besiegers, 
when  the  first  galley  arrived  of  a  squadron 
of  succor  which  the  Peloponnesians  had 
despatched  to  Syracuse,  and  which  the 
culpable  nngligenoe  of  Nicias  had  not  even 
endeavored  to  intercept.  The  bulk  of  the 
relieving  force,  under  the  able  guidance  of 
the  Spartan  Gylippus,  landed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Syracuse,  received  considerable 
reinforcements  from  the  other  Siciliots,  and 
turned  the  Athenian  position  by  occupying 
the  high  ground  in  the  extreme  rear  of 
EpipolsB.  Gylippus  marched  through  the 
unfortified  interval  of  Nicias's  lines  into  the 
besieged  town  ;  and  joining  his  troops  with 
the  Syracusan  forces,  after  some  engage- 
ments with  varying  success,  gained  the 
mastery  over  Nicias,  drove  the  Athenians 
from  BpipolsB,  and  hemmed  them  into  a 
disadvantageous  position  in  the  low  grounds 
near  the  great  harbor. 

The  attention  of  all  Greece  was  now  fixed 
on  Syracuse ;  and  every  enemy  of  Athens 
felt  the  importance  of  the  opportunitv  now 
offered  of  checking  her  ambition,  and,  per- 
haps, of  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  her  power. 
Large  reinforcements  from  Corinth,  Thebes, 
and  other  cities,  now  reached  the  S3n*acu- 
Bans ;  while  the  baffled  and  dispirited  Athe- 
nian general  earnestly  besought  his  country- 
men to  recall  him,  and  represented  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  seige  as  hopeless. 

But  Athens  had  made  it  a  maxim  never 
to  let  difficulty  or  disaster  drive  her  back 
from  any  enterprise  once  undertaken,  so 
long  as  she  possessed  the  means  of  making 
any  effort,  however  desperate,  for  its  ac- 
complishment. With  indomitable  perti- 
nacity she  now  decreed,  instead  of  recalling 
her  first  armament  from  before  Syracuse,  to 
send  out  a  second,  though  her  enemies  near 
home  had  now  renewed  open  warfare  against 
her,  and  by  occupying  a  permanent  fortifi- 
oation  in  her  territory,  had  severely  dis- 
tressed her  population,  and  were  pressing 
her  with  almost  all  the  hardships  of  an 
actual  siege.  She  still  was  mistress  of  the 
sea,  and  she  sent  forth  another  fleet  of 
seventy  galleys,  and  another  army,  which 
Bcemed  to  drain  almost  the  last  reserves  of 
her  military  population,  to  try  if  Syracuse 
oould  not  yet  be  won,  and  the  honor  of  the 
Athenian  arms  be  preserved  from  the  stigma 
of  a  retreat.  Hers  was,  indeed,  a  spirit 
that  might  be  broken  but  never  would 
bend.  At  the  head  of  this  second  expedi- 
tioo,  she  wisely  placed  her  best  general,! 


Demosthenes,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  that  the  longPeloponnesian  war  had 
produced,  and  who,  if  he  had  originally 
held  the  Sicilian  command,  would  soon 
have  brought  Syracuse  to  submission.  His 
arrival  before  that  city  restored  the  superi- 
ority to  the  Athenians  for  a  tiftie  by  land 
and  by  sea,  on  both  of  which  elements  the 
Syracusans  had  now  been  victorious  over 
the  dispirited  soldiers  and  mariners  who 
served  under  Nicias. 

With  the  intuitive  decision  of  a  great 
commander,  Demosthenes  at  once  saw  that 
the  possession  of  Epipolaa  was  the  key  to 
the  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  he  resolv- 
ed to  make  a  prompt  and  vigorous  attempt 
to  recover  that  position  while  his  force  was 
unimpaired,  and  the  consternation  which  its 
arrival  had  produced  among  the  besieged 
remained  unabated.  The  Syraousans  and 
their  allies  had  run  out  an  outwork  along 
Epipolse  from  the  city  walls,  intersecting 
the  fortified  lines  of  oiroumvallation  whioh 
Nicias  had  commenced,  but  from  which  he 
had  been  driven  by  Gylippus.  Could  De- 
mosthenes succeed  in  storming  this  out- 
work, and  in  re-establishing  the  Athenian 
troops  on  the  high  ground,  he  might  fairly 
hope  to  be  able  to  resume  the  drcumvalla- 
tion  of  the  city,  and  become  the  conqueror 
of  Syracuse. 

An  easily-repelled  attack  was  first  made 
on  the  outworx  in  the  day-time,  probably 
more  with  the  view  of  blinding  the  besieg- 
ed to  the  nature  of  the  main  operations, 
than  with  any  expectation  of  succeeding  in 
an  open  assault,  with  every  disadvantage  of 
the  ground  to  contend  against.  But,  when 
the  darkness  had  set  in,  Demosthenes 
formed  his  men  in  columns,  each  soldier 
taking  with  him  five  days'  provisions,  and 
the  engineers  and  workmen  of  the  camp 
following  the  troops  with*  their  tools, 
and  all  portable  implements  of  fortifica- 
tion, so  as  at  once  to  secure  any  advantage 
of  ground  that  the  army  might  gain  Thus 
equipped  and  prepared,  he  led  his  men 
along  by  the  foot  of  the  southern  flank  of 
Epipolse  in  a  direction  towards  the  interior 
of  the  island,  till  he  came  immediately  be- 
low the  narrow  ridge  that  forms  the  extre- 
mity of  high  ground  looking  westward. 
He  then  wheeled  his  vanguard  to  the  right, 
sent  them  rapidly  up  the  paths  that  wind 
along  the  face  of  the  oliff,  and  succeeded  in 
completely  surprising  the  Syracusan  out* 
posts,  and  in  placing  his  troops  fairly  on 
the  extreme  summit  of  the  all-important  Epi*- 
poke.     Thenoe  the  Athenians  mardied  enr 
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gerlj  down  the  slope  towards  the  town,  rout- 
ing some  Sjracnsan  detachments  that  were 
quartered  in  their  way,  and  vigorously  as- 
sailing the  unprotected  side  of  the  outwork. 
All  at  first  favored  them.  The  outwork  was 
abandoned  by  its  garrison,  and  the  Athe- 
nian engineers  began  to  dismantle  it.  In 
yain  Gylippus  brought  up  fresh  troops  to 
check  the  assault ;  the  Athenians  broke  and 
drove  them  back,  and  continued  to  press 
hotly  forward,  in  the  full  confidence  of  vic- 
tory. But,  amid  the  general  consternation 
of  the  Syracusans  and  their  confederates, 
one  body  of  infantry  stood  firm.  This  was 
a  brigade  of  their  Boeotian  allies,  which 
was  posted  low  down  the  slope  of  Epipolse 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coolly  and  steadily 
the  Boeotian  infantry  formed  their  line, 
and,  undismayed  by  the  current  of  flight 
around  them,  advanced  against  the  advanc- 
ing Athenians.  This  was  the  crisis  of  the 
battle.  But  the  Athenian  van  was  disor- 
^nized  by  its  own  previous  successes ;  and, 
yielding  to  the  unexpected  charge  thus 
made  on  it  by  troops  in  perfect  order, 
and  of  the  most  obstinate  courage,  it  was 
driven  back  in  confusion  upon  the  other  di- 
visions of  the  army,  that  still  continued  to 
press  forward.  When  once  the  tide  was 
thus  turned,  the  Syracusans  passed  rapidly 
from  the  extreme  of  panic  to  the  extreme 
of  veogeful  daring,  and  with  all  their  forces 
4hey  now  fiercely  assailed  the  embarrassed 
and  receding  Athenians.  In  vain  did  the 
officers  of  the  latter  strive  to  reform  their 
line.  Amid  the  din  and  the  shouting  of 
the  fight,  and  the  confusion  inseparable 
upon  a  night  engagement,  especially  one 
where  many  thousand  combatants  were  pent 
and  whirled  together  in  a  narrow  and  un- 
even area,  the  necessary  manceuvres  were 
impracticable ;  and  though  many  companies 
still  fought  on  desperately,  wherever  the 
moonlight  showed  them  the  semblance  of  a 
foe,  they  fought  without  concert  or  subor- 
dination ;  and  not  unfrequently,  amid  the 
deadly  chaos,  Athenian  troops  assailed  each 
other.  Keeping  their  ranks  close,  the  Sy- 
racusans and  their  allies  pressed  on  against 
the  disorganised  masses  of  the  besiegers, 
and  at  length  drave  them,  with  h^avy 
•laughter,  over  the  cliffs,  which  an  hour  or 
two  before  they  had  scaled  fall  of  hope, 
and  apparently  certain  of  success. 

This  defeat  was  decisive  of  the  event  of 
the  siege.  The  Athenians  afterwards  strug- 
gled only  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
vengeance  which  the  Syracusans  sought  to 
wreak  in  the  complete  destmction  of  their 


invaders.  Never,  however,  was  vengeance 
more  complete  and  terrible.  A  scries  of 
sea-fights  followed,  in  which  the  Atheuian 
galleys  were  utterly  destroyed  or  captured. 
The  mariners  and  soldiers  who  escaped 
death  in  disastrous  engagements,  and  a 
vain  attempt  to  force  a  retreat  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  became  prisoners  of 
war ;  and  either  perished  miserably  in  the 
Syi^cusan  dungeons,  or  were  sold  in  slavery 
to  the  very  men  whom  in  their  pride  of 
power  they  had  crossed  the  seas  to  enslave. 
All  danger  from  Athens  to  the  indepen- 
dent nations  of  the  West  was  now  for  ever 
at  an  end.  She,  indeed,  contioucd  to 
struggle  against  her  combined  enemies  and 
revolted  allies  with  unparalleled  gallantry  ; 
and  many  more  years  of  varying  warfare 
passed  away  before  she  surrendered  to  their 
arms.  But  no  success  in  subsequent  con- 
tests could  ever  have  restored  her  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  enterprise,  resources,  and 
maritime  skill,  which  she  had  acquired  be- 
fore her  fatal  reverses  in  Sicily.  Nor 
among  the  rival  Greek  republics,  whom  her 
own  rashness  aided  to  crush  her,  was  there 
any  capable  of  reorganizing  her  empire,  or 
resuming  her  schemes  of  conquest.  The 
dominion  of  Western  Europe  was  left  for 
Rome  and  Carthage  to  dispute  two  cen- 
turies later,  in  conflicts  still  more  terrible, 
and  with  even  higher  displays  of  military 
daring  and  genius,  than  Athens  had  wit- 
nessed either  in  her  rise,  her  meridian,  or 
her  fall. 


Sale  op  TmuBs  op  Edwin  Landseer's  Pictuebs. 
— Three  early  pictures,  by  Edwin  Landseer,  ihe  pro- 
perty of  pie  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Simpson,  ibe  auction- 
eer, were  recently  sold,  amid  a  very  bad  collection 
of  so-called  early  Masters.  The  first  sold  of  the 
three  Edwin  Landseers  was  a  small  picture,  on 
panel,  five  inches  by  four  inches,  representing  **  A 
thorough-bred  Scotch  Terrier,  with  a  dead  Rat  in 
its  Mouth."  It  brought  the  large  sum  of  siity-eight 
guineas. 

The  second  picture  sold,  which  was  on  canvas, 
called  "  Waiting  for  Orders,*'  a  small  full-length 
portrait  of  Mr.  Simpson's  shrewd,  jollv-looking 
coachman,  standing  with  his  hands  folded  tefore 
him,  and  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  brought  39 
guineas — the  execution  extremely  careful.  The  last 
and  best  was  called  "  The  Paddock,'*  representing 
an  old  chestnut  horse  and  a  white  Scotch  terrier, 
near  a  piece  of  water,  with  an  open  view,  and  Wind- 
sor Castle  in  the  extreme  distance.  The  horse  was 
full  of  character,  and  firmly  and  conscientiously 
painted.  Sold  for  100  guineas.  A  room-fViU  of 
framed  presentation  proofs,  from  some  of  Mr.  Ed- 
win Landseer's  best  pictures,  realized  high  pric«t. 
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Of  all  modem  histories  that  of  Sweden, 
since  the  death  of  Charies  XII.,  is  the  most 
onrious  and  the  least  known.     The  efforts 
of  its  present  patriotic  monarch  to  organize 
a  free  and  firm  constitution  out  of  the  pre- 
sent patch-work  system,  constructed  ft-om 
the  discordant  fragments  of  several  reyolu- 
tions,  have  scarcely  been  noticed  south  of 
the  Baltic  ;  the  utmost  that  has  found  its 
way  into  German,  French,  or  English  jour- 
nals, is  that  something  is  agitated  in  Stock- 
holm which  is  disliked  in  St.   Petersburg 
and  suspected  in  Copenhagen.     But  Swe- 
den, now  compactly  united  to  Norway,  is 
not  a  state  that  ought  to  be  consigned  to 
indifference  and  oblivion.     Deriving  from 
ltd  geographical  position  an  almost  insular 
security,  it  is  further  defended  by  shoals, 
rooks,  and  the  countless  dangers  of  a  peril- 
ous coast ;    while  these  very  perils  have 
trained  a  race  of  bold  and  skHful  mariners, 
who  are  not  surpassed  in  any  of  the  merits 
of  seamanship   by  the  sailors  of  Britain 
herself.     A  system  of  burgher  and  peasant 
militia  has  given  Sweden  a  larger    and 
more  available  army    than    is    generally 
known ;    and  Norway,  which  some  years 
ago  seemed  likely  to  give  Sweden  the  same 
troubles  and  anxieties  with  which  Ireland 
afflicts  England,  has  learned  by  experience 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  union  so  high- 
ly, that  the  Norwegians  would  be  the  first 
to  take  arms  to  resist  their  own  indepen- 
dence.    Sweden  is,  in  fact,   the  frontier 
fortress  of  Europe  against  Russian  aggres- 
sion,   and  is  even  more  important  than 
Denmark  as  a  guard  of  the  passes  of  the 
Baltic.     It    is    governed    by    a   monarch 
known  in  the  world  of  literature  for  various 

Shilanthropic  disquisitions,  in  which  the 
ialectic  skill  of  ancient  philosophy  is  com- 
bined with  the  most  tenaer  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. 

Sweden,  however,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  transition  for  more  than 
a  century.  From  the  day  that  Charles 
XII.  fell  in  the  trenches  before  Fredericks- 
hall,  its  successive  governments  seem  to 
have  been  little  better  than  provisional; 
and  it  is  only  now  that  the  states,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  enlightened  Oscar,  are 
about  to  discuss  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  establishing  a  permanent  oonsti- 
iation. 


,     Voltaire's  IAf%  of  Charles  XII,  should 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  brilliant  romance 
than  as  an  authentic  history.     He  hides 
from  us  that  Charles,  though  generally  be- 
loved by  the  people,  was  thoroughly  de- 
tested by  his  feudal  aristoara<7,  whose  local 
tyranny  was  crushed  under  his  iron  despot- 
ism.   The  ball  by  which  the  monarch  fell 
came  from  ^'  no  petty  fortress,  and  no  da- 
I  bious  hand ;"  he  was  assassinated  by  Li- 
quier,  the  aeent  of  the  discontented  nobles, 
and  who  had  both  personal  and  party  mo- 
tives of  his  own  to  instigate  faim  to  the 
crime.     The  hat  which  Charles  XII.  wore 
on  the  fatal  night  is  still  religiously  pre- 
served at  Stockholm ;  the  slightest  exami- 
nation shows  that  it  was  pierced  by  a  pis- 
tol-bullet fired    at  a  distance  of  a  very 
few  paces,  and  that  the  ball  passed  side- 
ways from  right  to  left, — ^a  direction  which 
it  could  not  have  taken  if  fired  from  the 
rampart. 

The  conspirators,  on  his  death  acted  as 
if  they  had  destroyed  not  only  a  monarch 
but  a  monarchy.     According  to  ancient 
law,  a  Swedish  princess  forfeited  her  right 
of  succession  by  marriage.    The  two  sis- 
ters of  Charles  had  married  German  prin- 
ces :  the  eldest  had  become  Duchess  of 
Holstein  Gottorp,  and,  on  her  death  be- 
queathed her  right  of  succession  to  her  son ; 
the  second,  Ulrica  Eleonora,  was  married 
to  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  but  she  re- 
sided at  Stockholm,  as  her  husband  held 
an  important  command  in  the  Swedish  ar» 
my.     It  was  believed  that  Goerti,  the  fa- 
vorite minister  of  Charles  XII.,  had  begun 
to  arrange  plans  for  securing  the  accession 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Holstein  by  heredi- 
tary right,  and  that  Charles  was  favorable 
to  the  project,  because  he  perceived  thai 
a  recognition  of  this  right  would  be  a  most 
efficient  check  on  the  arrogant  pretensions 
of  the  feudal  arbtocraey.      Liquier,  who 
was  aid-de-camp  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  was  thus  prompted  to  the  murder 
by  the  interests  of  his  master,  by  his  own 
personal  hatred  of  Goerti,  and  by  his  inti- 
mate relation  with  the  Swedish  oli^rdiy. 
He  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Charles 
on  the  niffht  that  the  monarch  fell,  and  it 
is  establisned  that  the  pistol-bullet  entered 
the  king's  right  temple  and  came  out  at  the 
left  eyei  which  was  torn  from  its  socket. 
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Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  re- 
specting the  death  of  Charles,  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  Goertz  is  a  matter  of  notoriety. 
No  sooner  had  the  king  fallen  than  Liquier 
posted  at  all  speed  with  the  intelligence  to 
Prince  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  a  secret 
council  of  ofGicers  was  immediately  con- 
Toked,  and  the  Colonel  Baumgarden  was 
immediately  sent  to  secure  the  person  of 
Goertz,  before  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
receive  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  his  sove- 
reign. Before  we  examine  the  usurpation 
of  the  oligarchy,  we  may  briefly  glance  at 
the  treatment  of  the  fallen  minister. 
Baumgarden  arrested  him  in  silence. 
Goertz,  overwhelmed  with  astonishment, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Charles  XII.,  of  which 
the  Colonel  took  charge,  promising  that  it 
should  be  safely  delivered :  it  was  at  once 
transmitted  to  Prince  Frederic. 

So  closely  guarded  as  to  be  kept  in  utter 
Ignorance 'of  the  events  which  had  occurred, 
Goertz  was  sent  to  Stockholm.  He  was 
detained  nearly  three  months  in  prison, 
being  subjected  almost  every  day  to  harass- 
ing examinations, — a  useless  torture,  as 
his  condemnation  was  pre-determined. 
He  was  finally  sentenced  to  death,  and  the 
very  terms  of  the  sentence  prove  that  the 
execution  was  nothing  better  than  a  judi- 
cial murder.  It  was  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

"  Geoi^e  Henry  Baron  de  Goertz  is  condemned 
to  lope  his  head,  and  to  be  buried  beneath  a  gib- 
bet, by  the  common  executioner,  for  having  caused 
the  late  king  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  bis  subjects, 
destroyed  the  confidence  which  the  king  had  in 
the  senate  and  the  other  orders  of  the  State,  re- 
moved from  the  administration  of  public  afiairs  the 
persons  most  devoted  to  his  majesty  and  the  com- 
mon wealth;  for  having,  by  bis  pernicious  coun- 
cils, and  by  tvrannical  means  of  his  own  devising, 
and  by  the  abuse  of  the  authority  with  which  he 
had  been  entrusted,  encouragea  the  king  to  con- 
tinue the  war ;  for  having  sown  dissension  and 
distrust  between  the  king  aud  the  most  sincere 
friends  of  Sweden,  deprived  the  Swedes  of  their 
money  and  their  real  property ; — in  a  word,  for 
being  the  author  of  all  the  misfortunes  which 
now  afflict  the  country.  The  proofs  of  all  these 
charges  have  been  established  by  his  papers  and  his 
actions.*' 

A  more  vague  series  of  charges  never  ap- 
peared in  a  judicial  record.  The  barbarous 
sentence,  however,  was  executed  ;  the  Swe- 
dish nobles  acted  like  a  set  of  turbulent 
boys,  who,  having  got  rid  of  a  stem  school- 
master, immediately  break  the  cane  and 
destroy  the  rod,  which,  if  not  tho  instru- 


ment of  chastisement,  had  been  the  object 
of  terror. 

The  army  had  prodaimed  Ulrica  Eleo- 
nors,  the  wifb  of  tneir  general,  successor  to 
the  throne  of  Sweden.  It  was  a  popular 
choice,  which  the  senate  dared  not  oppose  ; 
but  the  senators  obtained  from  the  prin* 
cess  a  written  engagement,  by  which  she 
protested  against  any  authority  which 
should  be  arbitrarily  conferred  on  her,  re- 
nounced for  herself  and  her  successors  every 
royal  prerogative  inconsistent  with  the 
liberties  of  Sweden,  and  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  States  to  arrange  the  af- 
fairs of  the  realm. 

The  States  prepared  a  new  constitution, 
consisting  of  fifty-one  articles,  which  they 
called  a  *'  Form  of  Government."  Its  ob- 
ject and  effect  were  to  transform  the  mo- 
narchy into  an  odious  and  feeble  oligarchy, 
all  authority  being  taken  from,  the  sove- 
reign and  transferred  to  the  senate  and  the 
States. 

In  this  new  constitution  the  Assembly 
of  States  was  divided  into  four  orders, — 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burgesses,  and 
the  peasants, — ^which  met  and  voted  in 
their  separate  chambers.  This  radical  vice 
of  the  Swedish  constitution  still  continues, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  the  consent  of 
the  four  orders  to  any  organic  change  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  constitutional  re^ 
forms  which  have  been  proposed  by  the 
reigninff  monarch.  The  States  were  to 
assemble  every  three  years  for  a  session  of 
three  months,  or  as  much  longer  as  they 
pleased.  During  their  session  they  pos- 
sessed supreme  authority:  they  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  making  war  and  peace, 
of  regulating  the  currency,  of  filling  up  the 
vacancies  in  the  senate,  of  superintending 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  inves- 
tigating oases  of  high  treason.  When  the 
States  were  not  sitting,  these  powers  were 
nominally  exercised  by  the  king  and  senate 
conjointly,  but  really  by  Ihe  senate  alone, 
for  the  king  oould  do  nothing  without  their 
concurrence.  Ulrica  was  soon  weary  of 
her  position ;  with  the  consent  of  the 
States  she  resigned  the  throne  to  her  hus- 
band, who  was  not  proclaimed  until  he  had 
given  his  solemn  adhesion  to  the  '^  Form  of 
Government.'* 

Sweden,  like  Poland,  was  thus  placed 
under  an  oligarchy,  and  was  menaced  whh 
the  same  fate.  The  senate  was  divided 
into  two  factions,  both  supported  by  fo- 
reign gold :  the  advocates  of  peace  with 
RiisBiai  eaUed  Capt^  as  sleepy  and  indo^- 
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lent ;  and  the  French  faction  disposed  to 
wage  war  with  Russia,  who  took  the  name 
of  Hats  J  as  being  ready  to  cover  themselves 
for  war.  But,  though  divided  on  foreign 
policy,  both  factions  were  perfectly  united 
on  one  point, — their  firm  determination  to 
render  and  keep  royalty  nothing  but  an 
empty  pageant  and  an  idle  name.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  state  of  royalty  during  the 
reigns  of  Frederic  and  his  son  Adolphus. 
The  death  of  the  latter,  in  1771,  was  the 
first  event  which  shook  the  power  of  the 
oligarchy. 

Gustavus  III.,  son  and  successor  of  Adol- 
phus, was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  his  fa- 
ther's death.  His  presence  had  created  no 
little  sensation  in  that  capital ;  he  was 
handsome,  witty,  and  an  adept  in  the  su- 
perficial philosophy  which  the  school  of 
Voltaire  had  brought  into  fashion.  Louis 
XV.,  who  in  spite  of  his  vices  and  profli- 
gacy, had  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  a 
sovereign,  showed  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  young  Swedish  prince  ;  the  court  made 
him  the  idol  of  fashion.  Gustavus  was  an 
equally  welcome  guest  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  and  in  the  salons  of  Ma- 
dame du  Barri.  If  the  Memoirs  of  the  latter 
are  to  be  trusted,  Louis  XV.  impressed  the 
young  prince  with  the  necessity  of  dissem- 
bling with  the  oligarehy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  Gus- 
tavus signed  without  any  objection  the 
''  Act  of  Surety"  transmitted  to  him  by  the 
States  ;  and  that,  when  questioned  on  the 
subject  by  Frederic  of  Prussia,  whom  he 
visited  on  his  way  home,  the  young  king 
vehemently  denied  any  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  the  actual  constitution  of  Swe- 
den. 

In  their  oontests  for  supremacy,  the  fac- 
tions of  the  Hats  and  Caps  gradually  be- 
eame  animated  with  the  most  bitter  ani- 
mosity against  each  other ;  and,  as  they  al- 
ternately prevailed  in  the  States,  they  com- 
mitted outrages,  under  the  forms  of  law, 
which  provoked  cruel  retaliations.  In 
1756  the  Hats  were  in  the  ascendant,  and 
they  sent  several  of  their  rivab  to  the 
scaffold ;  in  the  diet  of  1772,  held  on  the 
mooession  of  Gustavus,  the  Caps  had  the 
preponderance,  and  they  insbted  that  all 
of  the  opposite  party  should  be  excluded 
from  every  office  conrorring  political  power. 
But  the  Hats  numbered  in  their  boay  the 

Sreater  number  of  noble  families  in  the  king- 
om,  and  their  dread  of  reprisals  from  the 
Caps  led  them  secretly  to  aemand  protec- 
tion from  the  king,  and  to  promise  sndi  an 


extension  of  royal  authority  as  would  enable 
him  to  interfere  efficiently  for  their  protec- 
tion. Gustavus  took  advantage  of  the  cri- 
sis to  effect  one  of  the  most  wondrous  revo- 
lutions recorded  in  history, — the  more 
wondrous  as  almost  every  step  was  taken dn 
the  presence  of  the  senate,  and  even  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  that  body. 

Through  the  discontented  Hats,  Gustavus 
made  sure  of  the  army;  but  though  the 
garrison  of  Stockholm  might  ensure  him 
possession  of  the  capital,  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  provide  for  the  provinces,  which 
were  garrisoned  by  regiments  of  militia 
dispersed  over  wide  tracts  of  country.  A 
pretext  was  wanting  to  bring  them  together. 
At  the  secret  instigation  of  the  king,  Helli- 
chius,  the  governor  of  Christiansadt,  closed 
the  gates  of  that  important  fortress,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  issued  a  viru- 
lent manifesto  against  the  States,  whom 
he  described  as  the  corrupt,  mercenaries  of 
foreign  powers.  It  was  studiously  circu- 
lated that  the  object  of  this  revolt  was  to 
abolish  monarchy  altogether,  and  to  change 
Sweden  into  an  oligarchy,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia. 

The  revolt  of  Christiansadt  furnished 
Prince  Charles,  the  king's  brother  with  a 
plausible  pretext  for  collecting  five  or  six 
provincial  regiments ;  the  senate  approved 
of  the  precaution,  but  insisted  tnat  the 
command  should  be  transferred  to  one  of 
their  own  body.  Before  they  had  elected  a 
general  the  revolution  was  completed. 
While  their  attention  was  fixed  on  Chris- 
tiansadt, the  king  obtained  peaceable  pos- 
session of  Stockholm.  On  the  night  of  the 
19th  of  August,  1772,  Gustavus  witnessed 
the  representation  of  Pelens  and  Tkefisj 
the  first  opera  ever  written  in  Swedish. 
After  the  performance  he  returned  to  his 
cabinet,  and  wrote  several  letters,  which 
were  instantly  sent  off  by  express  Two  of 
these  were  addressed  to  his  brothers,  in- 
forming them  that  the  decisive  blow  would 
be  struck  on  the  morrow.  Having  finished 
writing,  Gustavus,  wrapped  in  his  doak, 
went  to  visit  the  several  guard-houses; 
but,  almost  at  the  first  step,  he  received 
proof  that  all  the  soldiers  had  not  been 
gained  over.  When  he  attempted  to  enter 
the  arsenal,  the  artilleryman  on  gaftrd* 
levellii^  his  bayonet,  said, — 

<'  You  must  not  enter  here." 

'^  Perhaps  you  do  not  k]iow  who  I  aaa,*' 
said  Gustavus ;  ^'  I  am  the  king  1'' 

*^  I  know  that  very  well,"  oooUj  replied 
the  soldier ;  ^'  bat  I  also  know  my  du^.** 
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At  the  Admiralty  he  ohtained  a  more 
favorable  reception,  and  every  officer  he 
encountered  during  the  night  promised  to 
be  with  him  at  the  palace  on  the  following 
morning. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  August,  Gustavus  rode  to  the  park 
of  artillery,  which  was  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Hessenstein,  a  natural  son  of  Fre- 
deric I.  The  king  offered  the  duke  the 
entire  command  of  the  garrison,  but  he 
threw  down  his  sword  and  refused  to  act. 
He  was  instantly  arrested  by  his  own  offi- 
cers, all  of  whom,  without  hesitation,  prof- 
fered their  adhesion  to  Gustavus.  The 
king  then  rode  slowly  back  through  the 
city,  while  the  senate  as  usual  assembled 
in  its  hall  of  the  palace  at  ten  o'clock. 
Half  an  hour  after  Gustavus  entered  the 
court,  timing  his  arrival  so  as  to  meet  the 
regiment  which  had  come  to  relieve  the 
guards  of  the  night.  He  called  the  officers 
of  both  d  tachments  together,  made  them 
an  eloquent  speech,  depicting  the  evils 
which  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchy  had 
brought  upon  Sweden,  and  called  upon 
them,  by  the  memory  of  Gustavus  Vasa 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  aid  in  the  de- 
liverance of  their  country.  All  but  three 
swore  enthusiastically  that  they  would  yield 
him  implicit  obedience.  The  dissentients 
were  placed  in  close  arrest,  and  detachments 
of  grenadiers  occupied  every  avenue  to  the 
senate-house,  with  strict  orders  to  allow  no 
one  to  pass. 

Followed  by  the  officers,  Gustavus  next 
proceeded  to  address  the  soldiers ;  but,  as 
he  crossed  the  court,  he  was  alarmed  to 
hear  some  doubts  of  success  whispered 
among  his  companions.  Fortunately,  an 
old  sergeant  overheard  the  whispers  as  well 
as  the  king ;  the  veteran,  in  rebuke  of  them, 
shouted,  ^^  Long  live  Gustavus !  all  will  go 
well !"  The  incident  created  a  sudden 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  which  was  deepened 
and  strengthened  by  the  king's  address  to 
the  soldiers,  all  of  whom  vowed  to  follow 
him  to  death. 

In  the  mean  time  a  report  had  been  cir- 
culated in  Stockholm  that  the  king  had 
been  arrested  by  the  senate,  and  that  his 
life  was  in  danger.  Crowds  of  citizens 
thronged  to  the  palace,  and,  having  ascer- 
tained his  safety,  gave  vent  to  their  joy  in 
loud  acclamations.  The  senators  rushed  to 
the  doors  and  windows  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  noise,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
found  themselves  prisoners.  The  king  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and  followed  by  a  bril- 
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liant  staff,  proceeded  through  gratulating 
crowds  to  visit  the  different  barracks  and 
military  posts  in  Stockholm;  officers  and 
men  equally  swore  allegiance  to  him,  and 
before  noon  was  long  passed  the  capital  was 
his  own. 

An  assembly  of  the  States  had  been  sum- 
moned for  the  2 let;  the  members  came 
together,  but  they  saw,  as  they  passed 
through  the  courts  of  the  palace,  regiments 
under  arms,  guns  guarded  by  artillerymen 
with  lighted  matches,  and  sentinels  so  post- 
ed as  to  command  every  door  and  window 
of  their  hall.  Under  such  circumstances 
deliberation  was  a  farce,  to  be  hurried  over 
as  decently  as  possible ;  they  entered  the 
great  hall  prepared  to  assent  to  everything 
which  might  be  demanded.  Gustavus  hav- 
ing taken  his  place  on  the  throne  with  a 
pomp  to  which  Sweden  bad  been  long  un- 
accustomed, addressed  the  assembly  in  a 
speech  of  excessive  length,  for,  in  its  print- 
ed form,  it  makes  a  goodly  octavo  volume. 
He  then  presented  to  them  a  new  form  of 
goveri^ment  in  fifty-seven  articles,  which 
just  reversed  the  positions  of  the  king  and 
the  oligarchy.  It  was  voted  at  once  with 
unanimity  that  this  should  be  the  new  con- 
stitution of  Sweden,  and  the  articles  were 
officially  signed  by  the  Marshal  of  the  Diet 
and  the  Speakers  of  the  Four  Orders. 
The  most  whimsical  part  of  the  scene  was 
to  follow ;  no  sooner  was  the  new  constitu- 
tion signed  than  the  king  drew  a  prayer- 
book  from  his  pocket,  and  in  a  solemn  voice 
gave  out  the  Te  Deumy  which  was  most 
devoutly  sung  by  the  whole  assembly. 

Gustavus  had  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
oligarchy  ;  but  through  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  had  to  struggle  against  their  secret  ma- 
chinations, which  were  directed  not  merely 
against  the  person  of  the  king,  but  against 
the  glory  and  interests  of  Sweden.  He  was 
betrayed  by  both  military  aad  naval  officers 
in  the  war  with  Russia,  when  nothing  but 
mutinies  could  have  prevented  him  from 
marching  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  war  end- 
ed in  August  1790,  by  the  treaty  of  Weres- 
Ise;  and  Gustavus,  justly  indignant  at  the 
treachery  of  the  nobles,  summoned  a  con- 
vention of  the  States  at  Gefle,  a  town  on 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  about  sixty  miles 
from  Stockholm,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
two  regiments  of  guards  entirely  devoted 
to  the  king. 

The  opening  of  the  diet  was  fixed  for  the 
23d  of  January,  1792,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  22d  the  king,  preparatory  to  his  de- 
parture, ordered  that  a  masked  ball  should 
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be  given  at  the  Opera-house.  There  were 
several  sinister  omens  at  this  ball ;  the  song 
of  revolutionary  France,  Ca  ira^  was  in- 
sultingly sung  in  the  king's  presence,  and 
he  retired  early,  evidently  mortified  by  the 
discontent  thus  manifested.  As  a  compen- 
sation, he  ordered  that  a  more  splendid  ball 
should  be  prepared  to  welcome  him  on  his 
return  from  Gefle,  little  knowing  that  his 
doom  had  been  pronounced,  and  that  the 
agents  of  murder  were  already  dogging  his 
path. 

In  fact,  a  few  nights  before  his  departure 
for  Gefle,  he  had  most  narrowly  escaped 
from  assassination.  An  ensiffn  in  the 
guards  named  Anckarstroem,  and  the  young 
Count  de  Horn,  had  penetrated  into  the 
gardens  of  the  palace  of  Hoga,  resolved  to 
murder  the  king  as  the  great  enemy  of  the 
nobility.  Concealed  by  a  clump  of  trees, 
they  had  mounted  to  the  window  of  the 
closet  in  which  the  king  was  writing,  Gus- 
tavus,  at  the  moment  happened  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  painful  thoughts,  and  he  sat 
80  motionless  in  reverie,  that  the  assassins, 
belbving  him  to  have  been  struck  with 
apoplexy,  silently  withdrew. 

Anckarstroem's  motives  for  the  almost 
insane  hatred  with  which  he  regarded. the 
king  have  not  been  fully  explained.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  story,  as 
told  in  Scribe's  celebrated  opera,  is  merely 
a  dramatic  fiction.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
Anckarstroem  was  once  slightly  punished 
unjustly,  as  he  alleged,  for  some  violation 
of  military  duty,  and  that  he  was  at  another 
time  separated  by  a  royal  mandate  from  an 
opera-dancer,  to  whom  he  had  been  strong- 
ly attached ;  but  these  are  but  feeble  cau- 
ses of  mortal  hatred,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  that,  like  too  many  others,  he 
was  chiefly  animated  by  resentment  for  the 
abasement  of  aristocratic  power  since  the 
memorable  Revolution  of  1772. 

The  second  masked  ball  was  given  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1792 ;  the  king  came  early 
to  a  suite  of  private  apartments  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  at  the  Opera-house, 
and  there  he  dined.  While  he  was  at  ta- 
ble, a  letter  was  brought  him  by  one  of  his 
pages,  who  said  that  it  had  been  given  him 
by  an  unknown  person,  who  ran  away  at 
the  moment  of  placiuff  it  in  his  hands. 
The  kin^,  after  carelesdy  glancing  at  it, 
handed  it  to  Count  Essen,  who  read  with 
alarm  the  foUbwing  lines : — 

<*  A  plot  has  been  formed  for  your  destruction, 
and  the  time  of  execution  is  fixed  for  this  night. 
Beware  of  going  to  the  ball  at  the  Open,  or  to 


any  other  ball  that  will  be  given  this  year ;  beware 
also  of  inhabiting  the  ground  floor  m  the  palace 
of  Ho^.  I  do  not  pretend  to  disguise  the  wrongs 
of  which  you  have  been  guilty ;  I  hate  you,  sire, 
but  I  abhor  assassination." 

Essen  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  king 
from  going  to  the  ball ;  and  when  this  fail- 
ed, he,  with  equal  ill  success,  begged  him 
to  wear  a  cuirass  under  his  coat.     It  was 
past  eleven  when  he  descended  to  the  ball- 
room ;  he  lingered  in  the  ante-chamber  un- 
til midnight  struck,  when,  taking  Count 
Essen's  arm,  he   said,   in  a  loud  voice, 
'^  Come,  let  us  see  whether  they  will  venture 
to  assassinate  me !"    As  Gustavus  entered 
a  whisper  of  recognition  of  the  king  went 
round,  and  two  groups*  of  persons  coming 
in  opposite  directions,  as  if  to  catch  a  sight 
of  him,  created  some  slight  confosion,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  separated  from  his  suite. 
At  this  moment  a  black  domino  struck  him 
on  the  shoulder,  saying,  '^  Good  night,  fair 
masque!"    It  was  the  concerted  signal; 
a  pistol-shot  was  heard,  and  Gustavos  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  into  the  arms  of  Count 
Essen.     The  cry  of  ^^Fire!"  was  then 
raised  by  the  conspirators ;  a  rush  was  made 
to  the  doors,  and  all  traces  of  the  murderer 
might  havo  been  lost  in  the  confusion,  had 
not  M.  de  Polett,  a  young  officer,  antioi- 
pated  the  rush,  and  ordered  the  guards  to 
allow  no  one  to  pass  until  the  arrival  of  the 
police.     Every  one  was   compelled  to  un- 
mask and  undergo  an  interrogatory,  but 
nothing  appeared  to  warrant  the  detention 
of  any  body.     There  were,  however,  found 
near  the  spot  where  the  king  had  been 
struck  a  brace  of  English  pistols,  and  « 
Turkish  dagger  of  very  peculiar  oonstmo- 
tion.    These  were  traced  to  Anckarstroem ; 
and  a  clue  having  once  been  gained,  the 
rest  of  the  conspirators  were  soon  deteicted 
and  arrested.    The  death  of  the  king  and 
the  punishment  of  the  assassins  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.    Strange  as  was 
the  fate  of  Gustavus  III.,  still  stranger  were 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  son  and  sneoessor. 

Gustavus  IV.  was  only  thirteen  years  of 
age  when  he  ascended  the  throne ;  but  he 
had  been  educated  beyond  his  yean ;  his 
father  had  prematurely  foroed  his  intelleot, 
and  the  precocious  boy  grew  iq)  into  a  very 
stupid  man.  No  revolution  followed  the 
death  of  Gustavus  IIL;  the  aasaasination 
hadrevolted  public  feeling,  and  thus  created 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
the  power  of  the  oligarchy,  and  the  ezoesses 
of  revolutionary  IVuioe  united  the  nobility 
in  opposition  to  eveiy  inereaee  of  demo* 
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oratic  power.  The  monarchy  might  have 
been  established  on  a  firmer  foundation  than 
ever,  if  the  monarch  had  not  been  subject 
to  aberrations  of  intellect  Y^hich  almost 
amounted  to  madness.  Even  before  he 
came  of  age  he  exhibited  symptoms  of  that 
imperious  obstinacy  which,  at  a  later  period 
astonished  Europe ;  he  compelled  his  uncle 
and  guardian  to  take  him  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  fell  in  love,  or  imagined  that  he 
had  fallen  in  love,  with  the  beautiful  Prin- 
cess Alexandra,  daughter  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Paul.  As  the  Empress  Catherine 
earnestly  desired  the  match,  all  preliminary 
arrangements  were  easilv  made,  and  a  day 
fixed  for  the  betrothal.  The  court  was 
assembled,  the  Princess  Alexandra  appeared 
attired  as  a  bride,  the  empress  arr'vcd  with 
her  suite,  but  the  King  of  Sweden  was  ab- 
sent. Three  hours  of  waiting  elapsed, 
when  it  was  finally  announced  that  Gusta- 
vus  refused  to  sign  the  contract,  because  it 
contained  a  clause  securing  the  princess  in 
the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  that 
all  efforts  to  change  this  determination  had 
proved  ineffectual.  The  princess  was  led 
back  in  tears  to  her  chamber,  and  Gustavus 
returned  to  Sweden. 

Almost  equally  inexplicable  is  the  fanati- 
cal hatred  which  Gustavus  IV.  conceived 
personally,  rather  than  politically,  for  Na- 

Soleon.  Want  of  means  prevented  the 
liuff  of  Sweden  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  earlier  northern  alliances  against 
France ;  but  his  hostile  inclinations  were 
well  known,  and  were  often  made  the  sub- 
ject of  bitter  comment  in  the  Moniteur, 
One  sarcasm  which  appeared  in  this  official 
journal  is  said  to  have  emanated  from  Na- 
poleon himself;  it  declared  of  Gustavus, 
'^  His  hand  is  too  feeble  to  raise  the  sword 
of  Charles  XIL,  from  whom  he  has  inherit- 
ed nothing  but  his  madness  and  his  boots." 
This  stinging  insult  sank  deep  into  the  mind 
of  the  vain  pedant,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  that 
he  withdrew  his  ambassador  from  Paris, 
and  entered  formally  into  the  great  north- 
em  coalition.  His  conduct  as  a  member 
of  the  coalition  was  a  perplexity  to  states- 
men, and  must  be  a  pume  to  historians. 
After  having  accepted,  the  command  of  a 
Russian  division,  which  he  promised  to  join 
with  30,000  Swedes,  he  suddenly  refused 
to  move,  assigning  as  an  excuse  his  suspi- 
dons  of  the  sincerity  of  Prussia.  This 
inactivity  continued  until  the  strength  of 
the  coalition  was  cloven  down  at  Austerliti, 
and  the  coalition  itself  destroyed  by  the 


treaty  of  Tilsit.     Then  he  entered 
single-handed  against  France,  and  c 
ed  the  armistice  which  had  been  co 
with  Marshal  Brune,  the  comma 
the  French  troops  inPomerania. 
promptly  accepted  the'  defiance,  i 
sailed  all  the  positions  occupied 
Swedes.    The  combat  had  not  laste 
than  half  an  hour  when  Gustavus, 
been  sliffhtly  contused  by  the  win 
cannon  ball,  sent  a  fiag  of  truce  to  d 
a  suspension  of  arms,     l^nme  refust 
cowardly  request ;  Gustavus  led  bs 
disheartened  forces  to  Stralsund,  and, 
doning  that  strong  fortress  without  ao 
for  its  defence,  returned  to  StockhoU 

Russia  and  Denmark,  excited  by  F 
declared  war  against  Sweden.     Inst 
taking  any  steps  to  preserve  peace,  C 
vus  demanded  from  his  exhausted  co 
30,000,000   dollars,    and    100,000 
He  also  solicited  aid  from  England,  i 
was  readily  afforded.     A  large  fleet,  h; 
on  board  16,000  troops,  entered  the  hi 
of  Gottenburg;  the  soldiers  landed. 
Sir  John  Moore,  their  commander, 
ceeded  to  Stockholm  to  consult  with 
kinff  on  the  operations  which  it  wouh 
desirable  to  undertake.     Gustavus  ord( 
him  to  occupy  Norway,  and  to  storm  Co] 
hagen.     He  raved  of  distant  conqui 
when  hostile  armies  had  penetrated,  ak 
without  resistance,  far  beyond  the  front 
of  his  own  kingdom.      When  Sir  J 
Moore  remonstrated  against  this  excess 
Quixotism,  Gustavus  replied  with  men 
and  insult.     The  English  general  could  . 
save  a  madman  ;  he  re-embarked  his  tro4 
and  returned  to  England. 

The  close  of  the  year  1808  saw  Swed 
on  the  4orink  of  ruin  ;  its  dismemberme 
had  actually  been  proposed  at  the  Consrc 
of  Erfurth ;  nothing  but  a  change  oi  d 
nasty  could  save  its  national  existence, 
could  hardly  be  said  that  any  conspurai 
was  formed  against  Gustavus ;  all  his  sui 
jects  were  weary  of  him  ;  it  was  simply 
question  where  and  when  a  revolution  snoul 
originate. 

On  the   12th  of   March,  1809,  intelli 
gence  was  received  that  Colonel  Adlerspan 
was  marching  on  Stockholm  at  the  head  o 
6,000  men,  for  the  purpose  of  comp^in^ 
the  immediate  convocation  of  a  national 
diet,  to  take  into  consideration  the  calami- 
tous   condition  of   Sweden.    Adlerspaue 
was  known  to  be  a  decided  advocate  of  the 
ancient  oligarchy,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  favored  the  assaninatioo  of  Gusta- 
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vus  III.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  ordained  that  no  change  shonld  be  made  in 
king  hastened  to  Stockholm,  issued  orders  this  form  of  government,  or  any  part  of  it, 
that  the  garrison  should  prepare  to  evacn-  without  the  separate  and  collective  assent 
ate  the  city,  and  commanded  the  directors  of  the  Four  Orders. 

of  the  hank  to  place' in  his  hands  all  the|  Peace  was  purchased  bj  severe  sacrifices ; 
funds  of  the  State.  A  secret  meeting  of  but  Sweden  had  still  great  difficulties  to 
nobles  and  officers  was  convened:  it  was ' encounter.  Charles  XI 11.  was  old  and 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  king  should  childless ;  it  was  necessary  to  i^lect  his  sue- 
be  prevented  from  leaving  the  capital,  if  cessor.  Prince  Christian  bf  Holstein-Au- 
necessary,  by  force,  and  General  Adier-'gustenbourg  was  elected  crown-prince;  but 
creuts  was  chosen  to  direct  the  necessary  on  his  road  to  Stockholm,  while  inspecting 
movements.  •  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  he  was  struck  by 

On  the  following  morning,  at  nine  o'clock  apoplexy,  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse- 
the  associated  officers,  who  can  hardly  be  i  The  choice  of  a  new  crown-prince  created 
called  conspirators,  proceeded  to  the  palace,  |  great  excitement.  There  were  three  candi- 
and  deputed  Marshal  Klingspor,  the  oldest  dates  ;  the  brother  of  the  deceased  prince, 
among  tbem,  to  convey  their  remonstrances  who  was  favored  by  Charles  XIll. ;  the 
to  the  king.  Rightly  conjecturing,  from  Duke  of  Oldenbourg,  who  was  recommenSed 
long  delay,  that  the  marshal's  representa-  by  all  the  influence  of  Russia ;  and  the  King 
tions  had  proved  ineffectual,  the  officers  |  of  Denmark,  who  relied  on  the  support  of 
rushed  into  the  royal  apartments,  and  Ad- 1  Napoleon.  The  difficulty  of  overcoming 
lercreutz  reproached  Gustavus  so  warmly,  the  objections  raised  to  each  of  these  candi- 
that  the  king  drew  his  sword,  and  attempted  dates  suggested  to  a  3'ouTig  Swedish  diplo* 
to  cut  down  the  speaker.  Fortunately 'matist  the  expediency  of  proposing  a  fourth; 
Lelverspane,  the  marshal  of  the  court, '  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  Charles  John 
wrested  the  sword  from  the  royal  hand.  \  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  the 
GustavuB  shouted, "  Treason !  Help!  help!"  j  most  universally  respected  of  all  the  French 
The  guards  came  rushing  to  force  the  doors '  marshals.  Though  last  in  the  field,  he  soon 
and  rescue  him ;  but  Adlercreutz  presenting  I  outstripped  all  other  competitors  ;  but  his 
himself  with  a  baton  of  an  adjutant  general,  .'success  must  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the 
told  them  that  their  only  object  was  to  general  but  erroneous  impression,  that  the 
prevent  the  king  from  leaving  his  capital. !  choice  of  Bernadotte  would  be  acceptable  to 
The  soldiers  were  satisfied  and  retired;  Napoleon.  He  was  elected  on  the  21st  of 
Sut  during  the  confusion  which  the  inci*  August,  1819,  and  on  the  2d  of  the  follow- 
dent  occasioned,  Gustavus  having  obtained  ing  November  he  was  solemnly  installed 
another  sword,  rushed  through  a  door  which  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  at  Stockholm, 
opened  on  a  staircase,  and  nearly  succeeded       From  the  moment  of  his  election,  Charles 


in  making  his  escape.     He  was,  however, 
stopped  by  an  officer  who  met  him  on  the 


John  had  resolved  to  be  a  Swede  in  heart, 
though  not  by  birth  ;  and  never  to  sacrifice 


stairs,  and  from  that  moment  he  was  too '  the  interests  of  his  adopted  country  to  any 
closely  watched  to  attempt  flight.  'In  the  foreign  power.  His  great  desire  was,  that 
course  of  the  day  he  was  sent  with  the  Sweden  should  be  neutral  in  the  wars  which 
queen  to  the  castle  of  Drottningholm  ; '  devastated  the  Continent ;  and  though  com- 
and  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  very  reluc-  j  pelled  by  Napoleon  to  declare  war  against 
tantly  accepted  thercgency  of  the  kingdom,  i  England,  he  exhibited  a  very  obvious  re* 
A  diet  was  convoked  on  the  1st  of  May ;  on  i  luctanco  to  engage  in  open  hostilities, 
the  10th  a  formal  act  of  abdication,  signed  by;  This  policy  involved  him  in  very  angry 
Gustavus,  was  presented  to  the  States ;  but ;  controversy  with  the  French  emperor,  whose 
the  States,  reviving  their  old  pretensions  of  ambassador  at  Sweden  acted  more  as  a 
1720,  refused  to  recognis  i  the  validity  of  Roman  proconsul  in  a  conquered  province 
this  document,  and  unanimously  voted  hi}:  than  as  an  envoy  to  an  independent  nation. 


dethronement.  With  Ipss  unanimity  thcv 
included  in  their  sentence  the  prince-royal, 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age  ;  and  chose  as 
their  new  sovereign  the  king's  uncle,  Charles, 
dake  of  Sudermania,  who  took  the  title  of 
Charles  XIII.  A  new  constitution  was 
framt* d,  in  which  most  of  the  changes  intro- 
duced in  1772  were  set  aside ;  and  it  was 


During  the  whole  of  1811,  the  French 
cruisers  and  officers  of  customs  seiEed  Swed- 
ish ships,  and  confiscated  Swedish  merchant 
disc,  in  direct  violation  of  every  principle 
of  international  law.  The  French  am- 
bassador answered  every  remonstrance  with 
menace  and  insult ;  and  his  imprudent  ar* 
rogance  was  warmly  supported  by  Napoleon. 
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Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  at  the 
commeDcement  of  the  following  year.  On 
the  26th  of  January,  1812,  a  French  army, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl, 
without  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  en- 
tered Pomerania ;  and  having  disarmed  the 
Swedish  regiments  in  the  garrisons,  sent 
them  prisoners  to  France.  AD  the  Swedes 
holding  civil  offices  were  deprived  of  their 
situations,  and  some  of  them  were  detained 
as  hostages. 

Having  vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  satis* 
faction  for  this  outrage,  the  Swedish  go- 
vernment took  the  decisive  course  of  con- 
cluding peace  with  England.  The  treaty 
was  signed  at  CErebro,  in  March  1812  ;  and 
duijng  the  same  month,  a  treaty  of  mutual 
alliance  was  concluded  with  Russia,  theu 
on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a  decisive  strug- 
gle with  the  colossal  power  of  France. 

The  rapidity  of  Napoleon^s  advance  to 
Moscow  took  Europe  by  surprise.  Charles 
John  was  the  first  to  predict  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  his  conquest  of  that  capital ; 
he  spent  the  winter  of  1812  in  organizing  a 
Swedish  army  to  take  part  in  the  war  for 
the  liberation  of  Europe.  In  March  1813 
a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  England, 
by  which  Charles  John  agreed  to  join  the 
allies  with  30,000  men,  while  England  con- 
sented to  pay  a  subsidy,  to  give  up  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  to  favor  the 
union  of  Norway  with  Sweden. 

After  the  -successful  termination  of  the 
war  of  liberation,  Charles  John,  who  had 
refused  to  join  in  the  invasion  of  France, 
returned  with  his  army  to  Sweden,  and  im- 
mediately prepared  to  execute  his  favorite 
project — the  annexation  of  Norway.  The 
Norwegians  at  first  prepared  resistance,  and 
proclaimed  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark 
their  king ;  but,  alarmed  by  the  strength  of 
the  Swedish  army,  and  not  less  won  over 
by  the  prudent  invitations  of  Charles  John, 
they  submitted  without  hazarding  the 
chances  of  a  battle,  stipulating  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  national  institutions 
and  privileges. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1818,  Charles 
XIII.  died,  and  Bemadotte  became  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  the  title  of 
Charles  XIV. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
John  was  spent  in  laborious,  and  not  un- 
successful, efforts  to  retrieve  the  Swedish 
finances,  which  were  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  It  was  not  until  the  diet  of 
1834  that  the  question  of  constitutional 
refonui  which  still  waits  for  a  decision,  was 


fairly  brought  into  issue.  The  propositions 
of  the  reformers  included  universal  suffrage ; 
an  equality  in  the  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Four  Orders ;  voting  together 
in  one  National  Assembly,  and  not  by 
separate  Orders;  the  election  from  this  As- 
sembly of  a  Senate,  or  Upper  House  ;  the 
formation  of  provincial  councils ;  and  vote 
by  ballot.  These  several  propositions  were 
rejected  by  overwhelming  majorities ;  but 
there  was  a  general  desire  to  bring  the  diet 
into  a  form  similar  to  that  of  the  British 
parliament,  and  to  correct  the  various  ano- 
malies connected  with  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  the  forms  of  election. 

The  diet  of  1840  was  deemed  likely  to 
effect  large  changes  in  the  constitution,  for 
the  members  of  opposition  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  majority  o.f  elections.  No- 
thing effectual,  however,  was  done ;  because 
it  was  impossible  to  get  the  concurrence  of 
the  Four  Orders  in  any  proposed  change. 
This  might  have  been  anticipated  from  their 
constitution.  The  Order  of  Nobles  con- 
tains four  hundred  members,  and  they  alone 
are  not  paid  for  their  attendance  at  the 
diet.  The  Order  of  the  Clergy  consists  of 
the  eleven  bishops  of  Sweden,  and  of  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
several  dioceses.  The  Order  of  Burgesses 
contains  the  representatives  of  the  towns, 
the  number  being  generally  proportioned 
to  the  population  of  each :  thus  Stockholm 
has  twelve  representatives,  while  two  or 
more  of  the  smaller  towns  have  to  combine 
for  the  election  of  one.  The  Order  of 
Peasants  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  elected  by  the  peasant-pro- 
prietors in 'their  respective  departments. 

Now  the  Nobles,  from  whom  the  Senate 
has  been  invariably  elected,  have  been  ac- 
customed to  predominate  over  the  other 
three  Orders,  and  they  are,  therefore,  un- 
willing to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  single 
Lower  House,  which  might  probably  assume 
the  position  of  our  House  of  Commons. 
Again,.though  the  bishops  would  not  object 
to  be  ranked  with  the  nobles,  the  other 
ecclesiastics  would  resist  any  such  increase 
of  episcopal  power ;  which,  indeed,  would 
hardly  be  consistent  with  the  Lutheran 
system  of  equality  in  the  hierarchy.  The 
representatives  of  the  towns  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  favor  of  protection,  while  the 
peasants  are  inclined  to  free-trade ;  and 
this  important  difference  will  probably  be 
the  greatest  impediment  to  their  amalga- 
mation. The  proposition  for  a  National 
Assembly  of  the  Four  Orders,  which  should 
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afterwards  be  divided  into  two  chambers, 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  only  by 
a  majority  of  one  in  the  Order  of  Nobles. 
According  to  the  Swedish  constitution, 
however,  this  decision  could  not  become 
a  law  until  sanctioned  by  a  subsequent 
diet. 

Charles  John  died  March  8,  1844,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  monarch, 
Oscar  I.  Immediately  after  his  accession, 
he  issued  an  order  for  the  convocation  of 
the  States,  which  assembled  as  a  diet  in 
the  month  of  July.  Oscar  prepared  the 
way  for  useful  reforms,  by  appointing  a 
commission  to  examine  the  ancient  codes, 
and  to  remove  such  laws  as  were  obsolete 
or  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety. By  adopting  this  judicious  oourse, 
he  was  enabled  to  give  his  subjects  a  com- 
plete civil  and  penal  code,  which  was  pro- 
mulgated at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1845.  He  has  since  established  an  admir- 
able penitentiary  system,  which  has  raised 
the  administration  of  criminal  law  in  Swe- 
den to  a  perfection  not  yet  attained  by  any 
European  state.  Several  questions  of  con- 
stitutional reform  were  raised  in  the  diet ; 
but,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  king,  it 
was  resolved,  that  instead  of  discussing 
these  crude  proposals  at  random,  in  popular 


assemblies,  a  commission  should  be  issued 
by  the  sovereign  and  the  States  conjointly, 
to  examine  the  several  projects  of  reform, 
and  report  on  them  to  the  diet,  which  is  to 
assemble  in  the  oourse  of  the  present  year. 
His  majesty  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in 
the  labors  of  the  commissioners ;  and  it  is 
understood  that  a  great  part  of  the  Report, 
not  yet  completed,  has  been  written  by  him. 
It  will  recommend  to  the  diet  the  formation 
of  two  chambers,  a  uniform  but  limited 
system  of  suffrage,  and  a  gradual  abolition 
of  the  distinction  of  orders.  The  king's 
wishes  extend  further,  and  include  the 
union  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  par- 
liaments ;  but  we  fear  that  difference  of 
language  will  be  found  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  this  desirable 
object.  As  yet  all  parties  seem  disposed 
to  receive  the  royal  propositions,  not  merely 
with  firmness,  but  favor ;  we  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  hope,  as  we  most  ardently  de- 
sire, that  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  diet  may  give  such  a  beneficial  develop- 
ment to  the  institutions  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  as  will  ensure  the  continued  growth 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  united  kingdoms, 
and  secure  for  them  their  salutary  share  of 
political  influence  in  the  general  system  of 
Europe. 


From  the    New    Monthly  Megaxlne. 

MARIA  LOUISA.^ 

BY    L.    MARIOTTI,    AUTHOR   OF   "  ITALY   PAST   AND   PRESENT.'* 


Marta  Louisa  Leopoldina  Carolina,  Im- 
perial Princess,  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
Duchess  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla, 
was  born  at  Schonbrunn,  on  the  13th  of 
Deeember,  179 1.  She  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  11.,  afterwards  Emperor  of 
Germany, — and  of  the  second  of  his  four 
wives,  Maria  Theresa,  of  Naples. 

The  princess  was  brought  up  under  all 
the  fostering  cares  which  environ  the  young 
nurslings  of  that  fruitful  pepinUre  of  Schon- 
brunn.   She  was  taught  to  speak  French 

*  We  do  not  hold  oarselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions,  somewhat  strongly  asserted  by  M.  Man- 
ottl ;  neither  can  we  voach  for  his  statements :  but 
we  think  it  right  that  an  Italian  should  be  heard  on 
a  subiect  Uke  the  present,  especiallv  when  we  be- 
lieve liim  to  be  accurate,  and  know  nim  to  be  con- 
scientious^-£?ii.  N.  M.  M. 


and  Italian,  to  read  Latin,  to  paint  in  oil- 
colors,  to  play  on  the  piano,  and  to  hate 
the  French  and  Napoleon. 

The  habitual  play  of  the  princess,  and  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  consisted  in  draw- 
ing up  in  'battle  array  a  band  of  little  wax 
or  wooden  dolls,  which  were  made  to  repre- 
sent the  French  army,  with  a  dark,  demon- 
like figure  at  their  head — ^the  accursed  Cor- 
sican — ,  and  their  devoted  ranks  were  made 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  youngsters'  pop- 
guns. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  and  the  Corsioan 
managed  to  thriye,  in  despite  of  all  that  dire 
execution.  The  king-slayers  were  twice  at 
the  gates.  Austria  had  twice  lost  all ;  had 
nothing  to  give.  The  hungry  lions  were 
roaring  for'  more  prey.     Austria  gave  up 
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her  flesh  and  blood.     Maria  Louisa  was 
doomed ! 

The  poor  young  princess !  She  who  had 
been  reared  m  so  salutary  a  dread  of  male 
animals !  It  was  the  story  of ''  Beauty  and 
the  Beast "  acted  over  again.  '^  Will  he 
bite  ?  Will  he  tear  me  to  pieces  r"  She, 
the  daughter  of  the  C»sars,  wedded  to  the 
Corsican — to  bear  imps  to  the  arch-devil ! 

The  language  at  her  father's  court  was 
now  strangely  changed.  The  brigand-chief 
had  become  a  leader  of  heroes.  They  made 
wondrous  discoveries  about  his  ancient  pedi- 
greo.  Napoleon  had  become  a  standing 
toast  with  the  Aulic  Council.  Her  imperial 
father,  himself,  addressed  him  as  ''  Mon- 
sieur mon  frere."  The  devil  was  not  so 
dark,  after  all,  as  he  was  painted.  There 
was  a  dash  of  the  Alexander-breed  in  his 
composition,  and  had  not  Alexander  chosen 
him  a  bride  amongst  the  daughters  of  his 
prostrate  enemy  ? 

Maria  Louisa  listened  and  grew  wise. 
The  mild  creature  never  had  an  idea,  never 
a  wish  of  her  ovm :  she  never  knew  how  to 
show  any  reluctance  to  other  people's  de- 
mands. She  had  been  taught  to  hate,  and 
she  hated ;  she  was  now  bidden  to  love,  and 
she  married.  ''  Behold  thine  handmaid  ! " 
she  said,  and  the  Ogre  led  her  to  her  nup- 
tial apartment. 

Maria  Louisa  was  then  (1810)  in  the 
bloom  of  youth ;  her  stature  was  above  the 
middle  size— queenly  io  her  countenance 
and  bearing.  Her  complexion  was  fresh 
and  fair  ;  she  had  hazel  nair,  Austrian  eyes 
and  lips — features  much  admired  by  some, 
though  the  eyes,  drawn  down  obliquely  to- 
wards the  nose,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  a  pig,  and  the  pursed-up  lips  wear 
an  unpleasant  expression  of  haughtiness. 
Her  hand  and  foot  often  served  as  models 
to  the  artist,  and  Canova,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  Paris  for  the  purpose,  made  as 
much  of  them  as  he  could,  in  his  statue 
^'  La  Concordia,"  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
hall  of  the  ducal  palace  at  Colomo. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Maria  Louisa 
brought  herself  to  endure  her  husband  dur- 
ing four  years.  About  Napoleon's  tender- 
ness for  her,  from  his  wedding  to  his  dying 
day,  we  have  been  entertained  to  satiety. 
He  called  her  Ma  petite  vie  !  And  as  a 
man  who  valued  the  sex  from  their  prolific 
capacities,  he  was  most  probably  amused  by 
a  nf£ix>eU  so  closely  bordering  upon  silli- 
ness. 

In  1813,  and  the  following  year,  he 
thought  he  could  propitiate  his  treacherous 


ally  of  Austria,  by  placing  his  enipress  at 
the  head  of  the  regency  which  was  to  rule 
in  his  absence.  Her  task  was,  however,  less 
difficult  than  might  be  supposed.  The  yea 
and  nay^  by  which  she  was  to  answer  all 
questions,  were  invariably  prompted  by  the 
nod  of  Cambaceres.*  It  is  amusing  to  see 
her  helplessness  in  circumstances  of  the  least 
difficulty,  and  the  ingenuousness  with  which 
she  had  recourse  to  her  private  secretary, 
acknowledging  that  ihe  had  not  the  least  idea. 
Why  should  she.^  If  great  warriors  and 
statesmen  choose  to  trust  their  nursery  toys 
and  little  geesemth  arduous  cares  of  empire, 
why,  they  must  take  the  consequences. 

Her  illness  and  pusillanimity  hastened 
the  catastrophe  of  1814.  She  ran  away  to 
Rambouillet,  March  19th,  taking  along  with 
her  her  reluctant  infant,  and  an  escort  of 
2,500  men,  the  4Hte  of  the  garrison  of  Paris. 

From  this  moment  Maria  Louisa  consi- 
dered herself  as  virtually  divorced  from  her 
husband.  Napoleon  was  once  more  the 
arch-fiend  and  ogre  of  her  childhood.  His 
solicitations  that  she  would  join  him  beyond 
the  Loire  were  disregarded.  Her  father 
placed  her  in  the  keeping  of  a  horde  of  Cos- 
sacks. In  her  interview  with  him,  she  de- 
clared herself  ready  to  desert  the  cause  of 
the  conquered,  and  exchange  her  imperial 
diadem  for  the  independent  possession  of  an 
Italian  principality. 

From  the  first  instant  of  her  departure 
from  Paris — and  there  are  courtiers  who 
have  registered  every  word  that  fell  from  her 
lips — there  is  no  symptom  of  regret  or  re- 
joicing on  her  part.  Her  French  servants 
and  advisers  were  removed  from,  her  side. 
She  travelled  across  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol,  and  came  back — a  prodigal  child — 
miraculously  restored. 

The  work  of  re-naturalization  was  too 

•  There  is  an  anecdote  relating  to  this  period 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  althoagh  it 
may  he  feoiiliar  to  many  of  our  readers  On  the 
first  surmises  of  the  defection  of  Austria,  Napoleon, 
who  was  not  always  careful  in  the  choice  of  his 
terms,  expressed  his  indignation  towards  his  lather- 
in-law,  hy  saying  to  the  empress,  **  Voire  pire  est 
wn  ganache,**  Gawukt^  a  word  more  fit  for  the 
harrack-iocm  than  the  court,  comes  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  English  blockkead.  Maria  Louisa,  who 
had  studied  French  all  her  life-time,  had,  however, 
to  run  to  the  Duchess  of  Montebello,  her  grande- 
maUnresse^  for  a  definition  of  that  singular  word. 
The  good  widow  of  Marshal  Lannes,  in  the  great- 
est embarrassment,  replied,  '*  GaiMxcA*— to  be  sure- 
it  means  a  worthy  and  clever  fellcw."  Maria  Louisa 
treasured  up  the  word,  ami  '*made  a  note"  of  it. 
During  her  regency,  being  pressed  to  answer  some 
puzzling  question  before  her  imperial  council,  "Let 
us  consult  the  arch-chancellor,"  said  she,  "  who 
is  U  fftus  grand  ganaeke  de  iaus  !** 
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plain  and  easy.     She  sought  rest  and  ob- 
livion amidst  frivolous  occupations.     She 
joined  her  relatives  in  the  clamorous  rejoic- 
ings for  the  enemy'*s  downfall.     Her  aunt, 
Maria  Carolina  of  Naples,  gave  her  a  hint 
as  to  the  propriety  of  tying  up  her  bed- 
clothes, to  let  herself  down  from  her  window, 
by  the  aid  of  them,  and  join  her  good  man 
at  Elba.      But  Maria  Louisa  was  already 
weaned  from  her  proud  associations.     She 
evinced  no  desire  to  cling  to  the  wrecks  of 
departed  greatness.    In  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
which   the   allies,   ever  since  the  11th  of 
April,  held  before   her  eyes — a  glittering 
bauble  to  a  spoiled  child — ^,all  her  silly  am- 
bition was  centred.      She  dwelt,  with  an  in- 
conceivable fondness,  on  the  prospects  of 
unshared  sovereignty  ;  and  her  anxiety  for 
the  exercise  of  dominion  was  increased  by 
the  artful  postponement  of  its  enjoyment; 
by  doubt  and  difficulties,  which   placed  it 
further  and  further  from  her  reach.    .  Parma 
was  to  be  a  reward  for  unbounded,  uncon- 
ditional obedience;    and  we  have  already 
seen  that  Maria  Louisa  belonged  to  the  non- 
resistance  school.      They  bade  her  put  off 
her  arms  and  liveries,  to  divest  herself  of 
her  proud  titles,  to  forget  her  husband,  to 
deliver  all  his  letters  into  her  father^s  hands, 
to  cease  from  all  correspondence  with  him, 
to  surrender  her  son  to  an  Austrian  gover- 
ness, to  renounce  in  his  name  all  rights  to 
the  succession  of  her  new  states,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  name,  re-baptize  him,  as  Charles 
Joseph,  Duke  of  Reichstadt ;  to  suffer  him 
to  linger  behind,  in  a  kind  of  imprisonment, 
at  Schonbrunn.     Her  obedience  outdid  even 
the  immoderateness  of  their  demands.     She 
was,  above  all  things,  eager  to  advance  her 
prospects  as  a  candidate  for  an  Italian  prin- 
cipality.    The  attempts  of  Murat,  King  of 
Naples,  upon  the  north  of  Italy,  the  troubles 
of  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  the  endless  in- 
trigues of  the  Congress  of  Vienna^  raised  at 
every  step  new  obstacles  against  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  desires.     Wearied  with  deferred 
expectation,  and  urged  also  by  that  animal 
instinct  of  locomotion,  which  became  one  of 
the  prominent  features  of  her  character  in 
after-life,  she  pleaded  ill-health,  and  earn- 
estly solicited,  and  obtained,  from  her  father, 
permission  to  repair,  unatUnded  by  her  son^ 
to  the  baths  of  Aix,  in  Savoy. 

If  there  is  a  spot  on  earth  which  the 
tempter  of  mankind  may  look  upon  as  his 
most  favorable  battle-ground,  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  watering-place.  All  that 
might  remain  pure  and  ingenuous  in  the 
character  of  the  ex-empress  was  corrupted 


among  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  her 
short  sojourn  at  Aix.  On  her  arrival,  July 
17th,  she  was  met  by  the  Count  Neipperg. 
She  avowed  to  her  secretary,  M.  de  Menevaii, 
the  only  Frenchman  who  continued  by  her 
side,  that  her  first  impression  of  that  gen- 
tleman was  anything  but  agreeable.  To  do 
her  justice,  Maria  Louisa  never  loved  at 
first  sight. 

Adam  Albert,  Count  of  Neipperg,  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  Hungarian  light-horse, 
was  a  tall,  fine-looking  personage.  His  age, 
at  his  arrival,  was  not  much  beyond  forty. 
He  had  a  bright,  warlike  countenance,  and, 
when  keen  on  the  right  aide^  he  was  a  strik- 
ing type  of  iianly  beauty.  In  his  early 
campaigns,  in  a  close  engagement,  a 
French  lancer  had  poked  out  his  left  eye  ; 
that  honorable  wound  was  carefully  covered 
by  a  black  band  drawn  round  the  brow  in 
the  shape  of  a  diadem,  and  there  remained 
charm  enough  in  the  one  eye  he  had  left  to 
drive  Napoleon's  image  from  the  empress's 
heart. 

As  a  private  secreti^ry  and  chamberlain, 
the  count  and  his  imperial  mistress  were 
brought  into  the  closest  intimacy.  In  con- 
sultations of  state  (for  the  duchess  busied 
herself  much  about  the  welfare  of  her  fu- 
ture subjects),  as  well  as  in  parties  of 
pleasure,,  riding,  dancing,  or  travelling, 
they  became  indivisible. 

To  the  watering  season  followed  a  ro- 
mantic excursion.  At  Berne  the  ex-em- 
press fell  in  with  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  oh,  the  singing,  flirting,  and  frolicking 
of  that  blessed  evening  between  those  two 
congenial  spirits  and  their  gallant  cavaliers. 
Neipperg  sat  at  the  piano,  the  accomplished 
I  conductor  of  a  royal  concert.  A  few  days 
after,  the  Austrian  archduchess  rambled 
about  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Hapsburgh, 
she  picked  up  relics  and  fragments  of 
armor ;  instituted  a  new  order  of  chivalry, 
and  decorated  her  seoretary  with  tl^e  collar 
of  grand-master. 

These  base  intrigues  continued  at  Vi- 
enna, where  the  count  accompanied  his 
sovereign  lady  in  September,  1814.  A 
few  months  afterwards  Napoleon  was  again 
triumphant  in  Paris.  Maria  Louisa  was 
in  a  fever  of  anxiety  about  her  hard- won 
Italian  sovereignty,  which  that  untimely 
invasion  might  yet  have  power  to  wrench 
from  her  grasp.  Under  that  apprehension, 
she  solemnly  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of, 
or  participation  in,  that  hair-brained  enter- 
prise, and  implored  her  father's  and  the 
I  allies'  protection  against  her  husband,  as 
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AgaiuBt  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  She 
rejected  all  her  husband's  advances,  re- 
vealed and  frustrated  an  attempt  made  by 
his  friends  to  carry  her  off  with  her  child, 
and  sat  down  with  the  archduchess  to  em- 
broider banners  for  the  Austrian  regimenis. 
Finally,  she  announced  her  determination 
never  to  re-unite  hdrself  to  her  husband — 
*'  were  even  all  her  father^s  authority  ex- 
ercised to  compel  her  to  return  to  Aim.''' 
Napoleon  was  sent  to  St.  Helena. 

Widowed  and  childless,  though  not  yet 
bereaved  by  death,  but  surrounded  with 
pomp  and  magnificence,  with  her  one-eyed 
secretary  by  her  side,  Maria  Louisa  left 
Vienna,  at  last,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  has- 
teniog  towards  her  humble  metropolis. 
Greeted  and  applauded  wherever  she  passed 
on  her  journey,  she  drew  after  her  the  best 
part  of  the  population  of  Lombardy. 
Parma  was  crowded  with  strangers  of  all 
nations  and  conditions.  They  were  espe- 
cially the  friends  and  servants  of  her  hus- 
band, the  Italian  warriors  of  the  Russian 
and  German  campaigns,  disappointed  peo- 
ple, unable  to  make  up  their  minds  to  pre- 
sent circumstances,  and  willing  still  to  look 
up  to  Maria  Louisa  as  the  centre  of  their 
discomfited  party,  and  to  her  son  as  the 
per  altera  mundi. 

The  pomp  and  triumph  displayed  on  the 
occasion,  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  her 
solemn  entrance,  were  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  Parma.  All  that  first  intoxi- 
cation, however,  began  to  abate  when  it 
was  understood  that  she  had  left  her  son 
behind ;  and  the  disenchantment  was  com- 
plete when  the  new  government,  thanking 
every  one  kindly  for  their  good  wishes, 
desired  all  aliens  to  go  about  their  busi- 
ness. The  festivals  were  at  an  end,  order 
was  restored,  and  Maria  Louisa  found  her- 
self alone  with  her  subjects. 

The  duchy  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Gu&stalla,  is.  one  of  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  the  vale  of  Po.  It  is  bounded  on 
tho  north  by  that  noble  river,  on  the  east 
and  west  by  the  Euza  and  Trabbia,  two  of 
its  tributaries,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
woody  Apennine  chain.  It  measures  about 
2,200  square  miles,  and  has  now  something 
less  than  half  a  million  inhabitants. 

Parma  and  Piaoenza,  Roman  colonies, 
rose  into  active  existence  as  independent 
republics  in  the  middle  ages :  they  shed 
their  best  blood  in  endless  as  well  as  use- 
less feuds,  till,  after  passing  from  one 
tyrant's  hands  to  another's — ^from  Correg- 
gio  to  Visconti,  and  fu>^  those  again  to 


Ekte  ;  they  were  added  to  the  dominions  of 
the  church  by  the  warlike  Julius  II.,  in 
1508.  They  were  subsequently  erected 
into  an  independent  duchy  by  Pope  Paul 
111.,  who  invested  with  it  Pier  Luigi  Far- 
nese,  his  illegitimate  son,  and  although 
that  son  of  a  pope  did  not  fare  too  well  at 
the  hands  of  his  subjects,  who  strangled 
and  flung  him  from  a  high  window  of  the 
citadel  of  Piacenza  into  the  moat  beneath^ 
yet  the  sovereignty  of  that  state  remained 
in  possession  of  Pier  Luigi's  descendantSy 
some  of  whom — such  as  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  and  the  hot-headed  Octavio— are 
famous  in  history.  Like  most  other  Italian 
reigning  families,  the  Farnese  became  ex« 
tinct  from  sheer  impotence,  engendered  by 
habitual  debauchery,  in  1748.  The  ill- 
fated  duchy  became  a  bone'  of  contention 
for  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  had  in 
tho  end  to  pay  most  of  the  expense  of  the 
wars  it  had  given  rise  to.  It  was,  in  the 
end,  adjudged  to  Don  Philip,  one  of  the 
Infantes  of  the  Spanish  house  of  Bourbqn. 
Don  Philip  having,  providentially,  broken 
his  neek  at  the  chase,  Don  Ferdinand,  his 
son  and  successor,  called  the  bell-ringer, 
from  his  partiality  for  that  pious  and 
healthy  exercise,  found  himself  involved  in 
the  great  catastrophe  of  the  French  inva- 
sion, and,  in  1802,  Parma  and  Plaoentia 
were  united  to  the  French  territories  under 
the  appellation  of  Departement  du  Taro, 

Maria  Louisa,  enthroned  in  prejudice  of 
the  illegitimate  heir,  the  Duke  of  Lucca, 
grand-son  of  Ferdinand  the  bell-ringer, 
found,  at  her  arrival,  a  thriving  commu- 
nity, enriched  by  the  gold  lavished  upon  it 
during  the  Bourbonic  dominion,  by  the 
comparative  peace  and  security  which  it 
enjoyed  during  the  first  storms  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  by  the  cqmmeroe 
and  industry  awakened  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  incorporation  whh  a  larger  state. 
Parma,  the  capital,  a  pleasant  and  lively 
town,  with  a  population  fluctuating  between 
35,000  and  40,000  souls,  lies  on  a  smiling 
plain,  twelve  miles  south  of  the  "  King  of 
Rivers,"  and  six  miles  north  of  tho  last 
skirts  of  the  Apennines.  It  rises  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  but  noisy  stream — a  flood 
of  muddy  waters  in  the  spring  tide,  a  wil* 
derness  of  flint  and  gravel  in  the  summer 
months — ^which  gave  its  name  to  the  town 
and  territory.  Its  frank  and  hospitable 
inhabitants  have  always  rivalled  the  largest 
Italian  cities  in  every  department  of  intel- 
lectual culture.  Under  the  last  Spanish 
diiie — tho  Principe  Campanaro — it  culti- 
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yated  letters  and  arts  with  sach  signal 
Boocess  as  won  it  th^  flattering  appellation 
ofthe"  Athens  of  Italy." 

It  was,  then,  difficult  to  misunderstand 
the  coarse  to  be  taken  by  the  newly-in- 
stalled government.  Days  of  repose  having 
finaUy  dawned  again,  the  pursuits  of  peace 
were  once  more  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Maria  Louisa 
was  by  taste  and  inclination  addicted  to  all 
kinds  of  refinement,  and  naturally  disposed 
to  declare  herself  a  patroness  of  art.  She 
was  very  fond  of  painted  cockatoos,  and 
could  therefore  not  be  said  to  be  insensible 
to  beauty  of  color.  She  brushed  up  and 
varnished  the  Correggios,  which  had  been 
rumpled  and  crumpled  by  the  French 
ruffians  of  the  first  invasion ;  she  gave  the 
models  for  the  wigs  and  gowns  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  the  university,  and  bid  a  cheerful 
welcome  to  all  the  strolling  fiddlers  sAd 
players  who  applied  for  her  patronage. 

She  took  the  lying-in  hospital  under  her 
patronage ;  built  a  bridge  on  the  Taro, 
with  twenty  arches,  three  times  the  length 
of  London  Bridge,  and  a  golden  theatre— 
at  least  all  covered  over  with  a  yellow 
material,  shining  like  gold.  She  lavished 
large  sums  upon  it,  under  the  title  of  royal 
endowment ;  she  was  proud  of  possessing  an 
unrivalled  orchestra,  and  since  music  is  to 
the  Italians  the  mess  of  potage  for  which 
they  are  ready  to  give  up  their  birth-right, 
she  affi>rded  to  her  subjects  music,-^music 
to  their  hearts'  content. 

She  took  an  active  part  in  all  gorgeous 
processions ;  she  was  the  soul  of  the  Car- 
nival; and  stepped  down,  incognita^  into  the 
crush  of  the  pit  at  the  VegHane. 

Her  bridges,  however,  her  theatres,  her 
menageries  and  aviaries,  her  superb  villas, 
and  magnificent  train;  her  regiment  of 
grenadiers ;  her  profuse  liberalities  to  mimes 
and  charlatans, — ^before  long  exhausted  her 
revenue.  Commerce  and  industry  once 
more  cramped  within  narrow  boundaries, 
the  taxes  pressing  undiscemingly  on  the  la- 
boring classes  engendered  general  distress, 
and  the  state  ran  merrily  in  debt. 

Already,  at  her  arrival,  the  new  duchess 
had  been  preceded  by  a  decree,  raising  a 
sum  of  three  millions  of  francs,  by  which 
her  subjects  were  to  pay  for  the  honor  of 
receiving  an  Austrian  archduchess  for 
their  liege  lady.  Ever  since,  money  went 
over  to  Austria,  under  a  thousand  pretexts, 
and  without  pretexts.  It  was  now  a  tribute 
of  vassalage,  now  a  bargain  of  aUegiance. 

Parmesan  manufactories  were  dosed,  as 


injurious  to  Austrian  industry.  Parmesan 
steamboats  on  the  Po'  were  stopped,  as  en- 
croaching on  Austrian  commerce.  Maria 
Louisa  paid  for  board  and  lodging,  when  a 
guest  at  her  parent's  court.  She  paid  her 
son's  expense,  whom  they  held  as  a  prisoner. 

Ignorance  and  filial  submissiveness  might 
account  for  this  mismanagement  of  her  sub- 
jects' funds.  She  knew  she  could  do  no 
better.  But  the  amount  of  her  civil  list, 
her  foolish  prodigalities,  and  above  all,  her 
endless  peregrinations,  were  not  less  fatal  to 
the  state  than  the  never  sated  cupidity  of 
Austria. 

No  sooner  had  the  larks  of  early  spring 
made  their  re-i^pearance,  than  she  felt  a 
mad  necessity  to  go  a-larking  abroad. 
Now  she  had  her  son  to  embrace  at  Munich  ; 
now  a  new  gown  to  try  on  at  MUan  ;  then 
a  wedding  to  attend,  a  christening,  a  fune- 
ral ;  and  wherever  she  went,  there  followed 
a  long  caravan  of  dames,  pages,  and  grooms, 
lap-dogs,  parrots,  and  monkeys. 

Alexanaer  of  Russia  drove  his  barouche 
and  four,  incogmto^  all  over  Europe,  under 
the  title  of  Count  of  Moscow*  The  King  of 
Naples,  abroad,  was  equally  modest  and 
saving.  The  little  Duchess  of  Parma  alone 
kept  up  all  the  splendor  of  royalty.  She 
styled  herself  Her  Majesty ;  and,  as  titles 
cost  nothing,  her  allies  readily  acknowledg- 
ed the  appellation.  It  cost  her  poor  sub- 
jects a  trifle,  nevertheless.  She  went 
through  the  world  as  an  empress  and  queen. 
Newspapers  expatiated  on  her  splendid  at- 
tire and  unbounded  liberalities.  ^*  Room 
for  the  Duchess  of  Parma !"  vociferated 
the  wondering  crowd  abroad :  no  one  knew 
what  terrible  grinding  all  this  stir  and  bustle 
inflicted  on  her  people  at  home» 

Yet,  she  was  pitied  and  beloved.  Her 
conduct  was  looked  upon  as  the  result  of 
Austrian  policy.  The  people  of  Parma, 
good-natured  even  to  stupidity,  believed 
her  unacquainted  with  their  distress.  They 
called  her  ^^  La  patera  tradUa^^'*  and,  on 
her  return,  they  had  still  a  cheer  for  her. 
In  the  secret  of  her  heart,  they  thought  her 
still  attached  to  the  memory  of  her  husband. 
French  papers  circulated  in  the  cafit  at 
Parma ;  and,  unheard-of  toleration !  a  few 
daring  Jacobins*  still  sported  the  miniature 
of  Napoleon  on  the  lid  of  their  snuff-boxes ! 

It  was  not  rare,  hpwever,  that  some  kind 
friends  took  pains  to  inform  the  wayward 
duchess  of  the  true  state  of  things.  Be- 
cause there  was  no  free  press  in  Italy,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  truth  might  not  from 
time  to  time,  make  its  way  to  Uie  throne. 
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One  year  the  dachess  was  abont  setting 
ont  on  one  of  her  genial  excursions  to  Na- 
ples. She  had  hired  a  frigate  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  decked  it  ont  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  Cleopatra's  barge.  The  harvest 
had  been  scanty,  the  winter  severe.  Her 
people  murmured  and  groaned.  On  the 
eve  of  her  departure,  at  supper,  under  her 
napkin,  a  sealed  note  was  discovered ;  it 
contained,  in  fouf'teen  lines,  the  outcry  of 
her  plundered  people.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

<'  Go,  then,  Louisa,  and  God  be  with  thee  I 
Sail  on  for  Naples,  and  its  sunny  sky } 
Let  not  thy  sons  with  their  importune  cry 
To  thy  maternal  wish  a  hindrance  be. 
Go :  from  thy  cares,  from  all  thy  duties  free, 
Go  far  beyond  where  Venus'  temples  lie ; 
Pirates  or  storms  fear  not ;  the  watchful  eye 
Of  Providence  guides  kings  across  the  sea. 
Go :  let  thy  pleasures  by  no  tears  be  stayed, 
Tis  the  kmg's  pride  to  raise  on  tears  his  throne, 
The  pride  of  slaves  to  die  without  a  groan. 
Sail  on :  throughout  the  world  thy  worth  be  spread; 
And  earth  be  granted  to  thy  sons  oppressed, 
To  lay.  their  sorrows  with  their  bones  at  rest"* 

Maria  Louisa  read,  and  turned  pale ;  she 
bit  her  Austrian  lip,  and  shed  tears  of  rage. 
The  police  were  set  on  the  track  of  the  in- 
solent poet ;  nevertheless,  three  days  after- 
wards the  '^  Fovera  Traditd*^  was  away  on 
the  biUows. 

Nor  were  these  the  most  grievous  oauses 
of  discontent.  Austria  had  left  nothing  un- 
done to  undermine  her  popularity.  It  was 
still  remembered,  with  a  shudder,  how  dar- 
ingly the  regiment  which  had  been  enlisted 
and  equipped  in  her  name,  surrounded  as  it 
was  by  Austrian  forces,  had,  in  1815,  on 
the  first  report  of  Napoleon's  landing  from 
Elba,  setup  the  cry  *'  Vive  PEmpereur  .'"— 
a  movement  which  led  to  its  immediate  dis- 
solution. The  Bonaparte  family,  the  Lu- 
ciens  and  Louisas,  were  bribed  into  silence 
and.  inactivity.  Murat  was  dead,  and  buri- 
ed ;  all  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  still  redoubt- 
ed party  were,  therefore,  centred  on  Ma- 

•  **  Va  par,  Lnisa,  a  t'  accompagni  Iddio  t 
Di  Partenope  bella  all  noto  lido : 
Te  al  piacer  sacra  in  ran  de  fi^li  il  grido 
Distorria  dal  maiemaf  alto  desio. 
Va;  di  te  di  tue  cure  in  lieto  obblio, 
Liete  veleggia  infino  in  grembo  a  Guide; 
Nd  temer  r  onda  o  il  barbaresco  infido 
C\A  ai  Re  propizio  h  il  fato,  altrai  si  vio. 
Va :  nd  t'  avresti  no  miseria  o  pianto, , 
Stadditi  straziar  del  sive  h  V  0|)ra 
Spirar  tacendo  h  degU  schiari  il  vanto. 
V  a  pur ;  qual  sei,  qual  vali  il  monde  scora ; 
Terra  i  sudditi  suoi  cerchino  intento 
Che  lor  ossa  spolpate  un  di  ricopra." 
t  It  was  thought  that  the  duchess  went  to  Naples 

(or  her  confinement. 


ria  Louisa,  and  that  sickly  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  who  was  dying  by  inches  in  his  im- 
perial prison.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
late  Italian  kingdom,  Maria  Louisa,  a  ttr- 
tuous  fooifian,  was  still  formidable  ;  she  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  virtuous  woman  !. 

The  journey  to  Aix  was  one  of  Mettemioh's 
coups  fP^tat.  She  was  now  urged  on  in  her 
profligate  career,  till  she  became  a  by-word 
to  her  partisans.  Her  father  had  sacrificed 
her  heart  as  a  bride  ;  he  was  now  willing  to 
immolate  her  fame  as  a  wife. 

The  unnatural  parent  had  his  intent. 
In  Milan,  at  Venice,  she  was  greeted  with  ' 
loud  shouts,  "  Long  live  the  Countess  of 
Neipperg !"  would  it  had  been  so !  but  Na- 
poleon was  forgotten  years  before  he  had  writ- 
ten his  fond  uxorious  testament.  The  5th 
of  May,  1824,  came  at  last,  but  too  late ; 
then  only  was  she  married !  *^  Connubium 
vocat:  hoc  prsetexit  nomine  culpam !''  The 
epoch  of  Maria  Louisa's  connexion  with 
General  Neipperg  was  happy  enough  for 
her  subjects.  The  general  was  humane 
and  righteous  ;  stubborn  and  obstinate  like 
any  German,  indeed,  but  abhorrent  of  vio- 
lent measures  ;  conscientious  at  any  rate,  if 
ever  you  succeeded  in  hammering  reason 
into  his  dull  head.  He  was  no  friend  to  the 
priests ;  and  countenanced  the  university 
in  its  differences  with  the  neighboring  Jesuits 
of  Modena.  He  affected  popular  man- 
ners ;  could  be  very  droll,  when  he  chose, 
addressing  the  people  in  the  patois  of  the 
country. 

He  died  on  the  22d  of  December,  1828. 
His  Hungarian  reriment  attended  his  fune- 
ral, his  war-steed  bled  on  his  grave.  Ma- 
ria Louisa  sought  consolation  in  change  of 
air. 

From  this  union  with  Neinperg  the 
duchess  had  three  children.  She  built  a 
palace  for  their  habitation,  on  the  hills  near 
Tula;  she  put  herself  into  communica- 
tion with  Fellemberff,  for  their  education. 
The  eldest,  a  dau^ter,  was  married  to 
Luioi  Canvitate,  one  of  the  broken-down 
native  noblemen ;  the  second,  the  Count  of 
Montenovo  (the  Italian  for  Neipperg),  is 
now  an  officer  in  ah  Austrian  regiment ;  the 
third,  a  girl,  died  in  childhood. 

If  we  were  to  believe  all  the  scandals 
current  at  Parma,  Neipperg  had  no  easy 
time  with  his  imperial  mistress.  His  con- 
fessor, Neurhel,  a  strapping  German  youth, 
stout  and  rosy,  was  made  Bishop  of  Eve« 
stalla,  then  of  Parma,  to  remove  him  fr^m 
his  too  fond  penitent.  Captain  Crotti, 
the  handsomest  Italian  ever  bom,  was  not 
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allowed  to  do  duty  at  the  palace  ;  and  an 
Irishman,  MaoAnlay,  McLgavoli^  was  also 
suspected  of  being  too  intimate  a  secretary 
to  this  most  susceptible  lady.  Another 
of  her  secretaries,  Richter,  was  looked  upon 
as  Neipperg's  successor  in  the  duchess's 
good  graces ;  and  more  lately  she  was,  it 
appears,  privately  married  to  Count  Bom- 
belles,  a  French  emigrant  whom  she  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  her  prime-minister. 

It  was  most  to  be  deplored  that  this  sin- 
gular woman,  too  similar  in  this  to  the 
profligate  Joanna  II.  of  Naples,  should 
deem  it  necessary  to  alter  her  policy,  and 
upset  church  and  state  on  every  assump- 
tion of  a  new  favorite.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, people  would  have  less  troubled 
themselves  about  her  private  concerns. 
•Parma  was  long  accustomed  to  dissolute 
sovereigns.  But  Maria  Louisa  gave  up  her 
states  where  she  bestowed  her  heart.  Her 
canfidanta  were  also  rulers  and  governors. 
Her  offence  against  public  morals  invari- 
ably le^  to  the  conculcation  of  public  rights. 
No  wonder  if  her  good  people  were  scan- 
dalized. 

"  Paughter  of  the  North,"  they  ex- 
claimed, ^'  are  these  the  lessons  of  conti- 
nence you  give  to  the  glowing  bosoms  of 
the  children  of  Italy  }  '  Is  it  to  set  such  an 
example  that  Heaven  bestowed  upon  you  a 
crown,  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors, 
the  glory  of  a  beautiful  name  ?  Is  it  for 
such  an  occupant  that  we  bow  before  the 
throne,  bring  the  fruits  of  our  toil  at  its 
feet,  and  offer  up  our  prayers  for  its  pre- 
servation ,?" 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  tidings  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830, 
reached  Parma.  Men's  minds  had  never 
been  at  rest  in  Italy  since  1814.  Conspira- 
cies had  been  found  out  at  Parma  in  1820, 
and  the  state  prisons  had  been  crowded 
with  distinguished  inmates.  But  those 
were  the  days  of  General  Neipperg,  who 
refused  his  countenance  to  any  effusion  of 
blood.  A  few  luckless  Carbonari  were  sent 
to  a  little  mock  Spielberg,  the  fortress  of 
Compiano,  on  the  Apennines,  but  before 
the  end  of  two  years  the  day  of  demenoy 
dawned,  and  they  were  all  allowed  to  eat 
their  Christmas  turkey  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families. 

The  government  of  Parma  gained  credit 
for  comparative  mildness  and  liberality. 
People  were  allowed  to  read  and  talk. 
They  read  and  talked  themselves  into  a 
downright  frenzy  when   the  French  pro- 


claimed that  they  would  secure  all  inde- 
pendent states  from  foreign  interferenoe. 
This  principle  of  non-intervention  was  » 
signal  for  a  general  outbreak.  The  smaller 
Italian  governments  could  live  by  Austria 
alone;  and  Austria,  it  was  understood, 
would  now  be  compelled  to  look  on  unoon- 
cerned. 

From  Bologna  to  Modepa,  from  Faenza 
to  Rimini,  all  over  central  Italy,  up  flew 
the  tri-color  standard.  Prelates  and  sbirrij 
Jesuits  and  thief-takers,  gave  way,  before 
the  storm.  Without  one  drop  of  blood- 
shed two  millions  of  Italians  were  their 
own  masters.  The  insurrection  soon  reach- 
ed the  boundaries  of  Maria  Louisa's  domi- 
nions. 

The  animosity  between  this  illustrious 
lady  and  her  humble  subjects  was  now  at 
its  highest  pitch.  The  exchequer  was  ut- 
terly exhausted.  The*  successor  of  Gene- 
ral Neipperg,  for  the  time  being,  one  Baron 
Vcrclein,  had  recourse  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  a  paper  currency.  A  tremen- 
dous riot  was  the  consequence.  The  go- 
vernment had  to  give  up  their  measure, 
and  Maria  Louisa  curled  her  auburn  ring- 
lets with  her  florin  notes.  Tumults  and 
mutinies  broke  out  among  the  students  at 
the  university ;  young  men  of  the  best  fa- 
milies were  thrown  into  prison ;  Parma  was 
daily  the  scene  of  tumult  and  violence, 
when  lo !  one  fine  morning,  the  tri*eolor 
flag  waves  on  the  bridge  of  the  Eusa,  five 
miles  out  of  town,  on  the  borders  ! 

It  was  then  Carnival :  a  levely  spring  wea- 
ther. Early  in  February  people  gathered 
violets  in  the  fields.  There  was  walking, 
and  riding,  and  driving  of  mvriads  of  people, 
anxious  to  hail  the  "  rainbow  of  liberty." 
The  young  women  cut  up  green,  red,  and 
white  ribbons  ;  the  young  men  loaded  their 
fowling-pieces;  Maria  Louisa  armed  her 
twelve  hundred  grenadiers ;  she  Jevelled 
her  six-pounders  ;  harangued  her  troops  on 
the  square  of  her  palace ;  the  drawbridges 
of  the  citadel  were  raised  up;  the  city 
gates  beleaguered  and  dosed.  Parma,  as- 
tonishing to  relate,  was  declared  in  a  state 
of  siege !  Day  and  night  squadrons  of 
heavy  dragoons  with  drawn  swords  and 
lighted  torches,  deared  the  streets  with 
ominous  tramp.    There  was  a  dead  silence. 

Horses,  however,  it  was  soon  found  out 
cannot  run,  nor  soldiers  watch  and  stand  for 
ever.  After  three  days  of  patrolling,  men 
and  beasts  were  exhausted  and  sleepy. 
Maria  Louisa  asked  for  a  reinforcement 
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from  the  Austrian  garrison  at  Piaoenza. 
The  Austrian  commander,  '^  with  best  re- 
spects," replied,  "  he  had  no  orders." 

The  people  peeped  ont  of  windows.  A 
muzzle  of  a  fowling-pieoe  was  also  seen 
insidiousljT  looking  out  here  and  there. 
The  dragoons  paused  in  their  course.  The 
fowling-pieces  took  courage  and  came  out 
into  the  streets.  Thej  joined  in  little 
clusters,  they  swelled  into  little  mobs  ;  they 
swept  away  in  one  vast  mass.  Square 
after  square,  row  after  row,*the  ducal  troops 
lost  ground,  till  the  scene  of  skirmishing 
was  transferred  to  the  doors  of  the  palace. 
There  the  two  factions  stood  confronting 
each  other ;  every  man  in  his  rank,  under 
his  leader,  measuring  with  wistfid  eyes  the 
chances  of  the  day. 

It  was  like  a  rehearsal  of  a  Greek  trage- 
dy. In  that  dreadful  suspense,  the  duchess, 
terrified,  all  bathed  in  tears,  appeared  on 
her  balcony,  resting  on  the  arm  of  Baron 
Cornacchia,  a  popular  minister.  She 
waved  her  arms  on  high,  appealing  to  the 
generous  feelings  of  the  storming  multitude. 
The  sight  of  her  produced  an  indefioable 
sensation.  The  people  rushed  forward  as 
if  to  hear  her  words.  It  pressed  forward  as 
one  body  against  the  palace  walls.  It 
wound  itself  round  ihe  ducal  troops,  like  a 
huge  serpent,  and  serried  them  in  its  coils. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  muskets  changed 
masters,  cannons  were  spiked,  under  Maria 
Louisa's  eyes.  Not  a  gun  was  fired,  not  a 
bayonet  levelled.  What  was  it.?  Why 
merely  this !  Maria  Louisa  was  at  the 
mercy  of  her  subjects ! 

National  guards  organized  :  the  fortress, 
the  gaol,  the  gates  of  the  city  taken  by 
storm.  Baron  Vercelein  and  a  few  others 
sought  their  safety  in  flight ;  and  before 
sunset  order  and  silence  was  restored.  It 
was  on  a  Sunday,  February  13, 1831. 

On  the  following  morning  the  heads  of 
the  people  proceeded  to  business.  They 
appointed  a  generalissimo,  colonels  and 
other  officers  of  the  national  guard,  a  new 
ministry,  &c.  All  these  acts  Maria  Louisa 
was  fain  to  sanction  with  her  nahie. 

During  three  days  the  poor  dnphess 
slept  little  and  ate  nothing.  Her  palace 
had  become  the  house  of  call,  for  all  the 
idlers  in  town — shabby  fellows  with  huge 
whiskers  and  dangling  rapiers,  stalked  up 
scornfully  to  her,  and  half  sneering,  half 
threatening,  gave  her  the  benefit  of  their 
advice. 

She  might  have  died  with  fright,  had  her 
captivity  been  prolonged.     But  some  of  the 


hearts  of  the  softer  youths  about  her  •were 
not  proof  against  her  feminine  sorrow.  A 
squadron  of  national  guards  was  drawn  up  : 
one  of  the  ducal  carriages  was  ordered 
round.  Under  the  escort  of  her  humane 
championS|  ere  the  people  were  well  aware 
of  what  was  going  on,  she  was  driven  to  the 
Po  at  Lucca,  and  there  ferried  over  to  her 
father's  dominions.  Hence  she  was  direct- 
ed to  betake  herself  to  her  good  town  of 
Piaoenza,  under  protection  of  tho  Aus- 
trian garrison. 

It  was  thus  that  the  people  of  Parma,  for 
a  short  respite,  rid  themselves  of  her 
presence.  After  that,  there  was  crowing 
and  blustering  for  four  weeks,  with  "  no 
king  over  Israel."  The  national  guards  and 
the  patriots  had  it  all  their  own  way.  It 
was  a  blessed  time,  God  knows,  and  the 
Parmesans  can  hardly  recall  it  without 
tears.  Order  was  never  broken,  no  law 
violated.  No  one  can  believe  what  good 
boys  Italians  can  be  when  left  to  themselves. 
'  It  was  but  a  short  dream  as  it  turned 
out.  Louis  Philippe  shook  hands  with 
Mettemich.  The  non-intervention  bubble 
burst — the  Austrians  marched  forward. 
There  were  two  hours'  fight  at  Fiorenzola. 
The  revolutionary  government  had  sent 
about  120  fowling-pieces,  mostly  young 
students,  to  secure  the  territory,  maintain 
order,  and  stir  up  the  spirits  of  the  ignorant 
peasantry.  A  body  of  1200  Hungarians 
with  horse  and  cannon  sallied  out  of  Pia- 
oenza, caught  the  youngsters  asleep,  scat- 
tered in  every  dwelling  and  inn  of  the 
town.  The  young  volunteers  rubbed  their 
eyes,  and  threw  open  their  windows  ;  from 
every  house,  from  every  tavern,  the  fowline- 
pieces  were  heard  rattling  merrily  :  a  body 
of  twelve  horsemen — they  were  ex-body 
guards  of  the  duchess-— cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy's  ranks  with'  their  own 
good  swords.  Two  of  the  Italians  fell : 
the  Hungarians  lost  about  a  score  of  their 
number.  The  lack  of  ammunition  brought 
about  a  close  of  hostilities.  The  Italians 
surrendered  at  discretion  wHh  ropes  round 
their  necks,  for  a  climax  of  ignominy,  car- 
rying their  unloaded  fowling-pieoes  on  their 
backs  :  they  were  m^^rched  to  Piacenza,  and 
thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  that  very 
citadel  in  which  the  fugitive  duchess  had 
taken  up  her  quarters. 

The  report  of  the  ill-treatment  of  their 
prisoners,  prompted  the  Parmesans  to  dire 
deeds  of  reprisals.  Eight  young  men  set 
out  in  disguise  with  post-chaises,  travelled 
across  a  portion  of  the  Modcneso  territory, 
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and  by  a  daring  camisadd  laid  hands  on  the 
person  of  the  Bishop  of  Guastalla — that 
same  dainty  chaplain  and  spiritual  director 
the  «ty  dachess  was  once  so  fond  of,  now  a 
portly  prelate,  but  still  fair  and  ruddy—- 
from  the  heart  of  his  diocese,  from  the 
comforts  of  his  sofa,  in  the  prime  of  his 
afternoon  siestaj  they  hurried  him  to  their 
coach,  drove  him  away  to  Parma,  where  he 
was  to  remain  as  a  hostage ;  but  where  all  his 
hardships  consisted  in  heavy  dinners,  with 
^  which  they  kept  stuffing  him  into  fits  of 
apoplexy.  And  yet,  when  his  release  came 
at  length,  so  terribly  was  the  good  German 
scared  out  of  his  wits,  that  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  stay :  he  took  flight  beyond 
the  Alps,  like  a  flurried  owl,  never  stopping 
till  he  found  himself  among  his  German 
friends  at  ])ome,  whence  it  took  his  royal 
mistress  no  little  trouble  to  induce  him  to 
return. 

The  rejoioinffs  at  Parma  continued  yet 
a  few  days.  National  airs  rang  merrily, 
newspapers  sold  admirably,  and  a  wag 
brought  out  a  precious  pamphlet,  entitled 
^'  The  Life  and  Miracles  of  Maria  Louisa." 

On  the  13th  of  March,  at  the  break  of 
day,  a  thick  dose  column  of  800  Pandours 
thronged  before  the  eastern  gate  ;  at  noon 
16,000  Croats,  Hungarians,  and  Bohemi- 
ans, with  a  train  of  neavy  artillery,  came 
up  from  the  west.  The  weather,  which 
had  been  cloudless  during  four  blessed 
weeks,  now  broke  out  in  cold  wintry  show- 
ers.   The  Austrians  were  in  their  element. 

Eight  hundred  of  the  most  daring  spirits 
in  town  had  been  sent  on  some  fool's  errand 
in  the  mountains.  The  few  remaining 
were  dragged  away  by  main  foroe  from  the 
town-gates,  where  they  wished  to  exchange 
one  more  shot.  The  partisans  of  the  non- 
resistance  society  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

Three  months  after  this  easy  restoration 
of  her  power,  the  runaway  duchess  graced 
her  capital  with  her  presence.  Shops  and 
windows  were  shut  up.  At  the  theatre  the 
officers  of  the  Austrian  garrison  raised  the 
loyal  cry,  ^^Es  lebe  Maria  Louisa!"  It 
was  the  signal  for  the  saucy  citizens  to 
leave  the  theatre. 

Maria  Louisa  confined  herself  to  her  pa- 
lace. She  surrounded  herself  with  Austrian 
courtiers.  Her  tribunals  proceeded  against 
the  rebels.  But  her  sbini  did  their  work 
clumsily,  because  reluctantly.  Her  judges 
oould  bring  no  weU-stated  charge  against 
her  prisoners.  None  was  arrested  except 
an  old  count,  too  old,  and  a  few  yoonffsters 
too  proud,  to  fly.     Gendarme$^  witnesses, 


judges,  all  were  Italians,  all  had  been  as 
guilty  in  their  hearts  as  the  rebels  they 
had  to  deal  with.  The  members  of  the 
revolutionary  government  were  discharged  ; 
and  seeing  how  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
would  equally  escape  her,  Maria  Louisa 
was  advised  to  play  a  magnanimous  part, 
by  publishing  a  universal  amnesty^  from 
which,  however,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
twenty-one  individuals,  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  no  crime,  who  had  not  even  been 
indicted,  were  excepted.  Some  of  them 
were  the  fellows,  whose  huge  whiskers  and 
trailing  sabres  haunted  the  duchess  in  her 
dreams,  and  against  whom  she  could  never 
overcome  her  antipathy.  Such,  even  in 
the  mildest  states,  was  justice  in  Italy,  such 
clemency ! 

Meanwhile,  schooled  by  adversity,  Maria 
Louisa. sought  better  advisers  thait  amongst 
her  Austrian  minions.  There  lived  then  at 
Parma  a  cobbler's  aon,  by  name  Vinoenio 
Mistrali,  who  had  exchanged  his  father's 
awl  into  a  portable  book  shop,  and  who 
picked  out  knowledge  from  the  greasy  vo- 
lumes he  hawked  about  the  streets.  He 
had  developed  considerable  talents  as  a  poet 
and  a  statesman  under  the  French  empire, 
and  had  for  several  years  filled  the  office  of 
governor  of  the  city  of  Parma,  during  the 
first  years  of  Maria  Louisa's  dominion. 

This  able  and  conscientious  man  was  now 
trusted  with  the  shattered  finances  of  the 
state,  and  by  a  wise  and  firm  rule  he  got  his 
sovereign  out  of  debt.  The  duchess  herself 
was  the  first  victim  of  the  minister's  econo- 
mical schemes.  He  reduced  her  house- 
hold ;  bullied  her  singers  and  fiddlers  from 
court;  carried  havoc  and  devastation 
amongst  her  parrots  and  monkeys ;  finally, 
he  laid  hold  of  a  golden  cradle  of  the  Ki^ 
of  Rome,  a  gilt  and  jewelled  toilet-table,  a 
chair,  and  other  trumpery  articles  that  con- 
stituted the  pride  of  Maria  Louisa's  estab- 
lishment, the  greatest  liofis  exhibited  for 
the  wonder  of  foreign  visitors ;  he  sold  the 
diamonds,  he  melted  the  gold ;  he  filled  the 
exchequer.  The  budeet  soon  presented 
favorable  results.  Maria  Louisa  would 
have  grumbled.  But  Mettemich  recom- 
mended prudence,  and  the  salutary  reforms 
were  completed. 

Private  and  public  chagrins  now  preyed 
upon  the  duchess's  mind.  One  of  her  Aus- 
trian Meuts,  Sartorio,  the  chief  director  of 
the  pouce,  was  stabbed  in  broad  daylight 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  Her  Austrian 
ies  had  daily  squabbles  with   her 


people.     Earthquake,  famine,  and  peeli- 
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lenoe  snocessiyelj  rayaged  her  states.  She 
was  sammoned  to  Vienna  to  receive  the  la^t 
breath  of  her  eldest  born,  a  few  years  after- 
wards she  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  the 
emperor  her  father.,  Her  health,  under- 
mined by  disorders,  now  gaye  way  before  re- 
peated strokes  of  calamity.  Her  court  had 
lost  his  lustre,  her  capital  its  wonted  gaiety. 

In  this  state  of  distress  she  bethought 
herself  of  the  priests.  Like  many  a  wanton 
she  was  destined  to  die  a  bigot.  .Chance 
brought  to  Parma  the  Count  Bombelles, 
an  emigrd  of  the  narrow-minded  school  of 
Charles  X. ;  a  snuffy,  bewigged  old  dotard, 
but  who  enjoyed  golden  opinions  with  the  be- 
guines  and  beaueules  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  was  the  man  after  her  own 
heart,  at  any  rate.  He  effected  her  conyer- 
■ion,  confessed,  absolyed,  and,  at  last,  pri- 
yately  married  her,  in  1834.  Priests  and 
monks  were  soon  in  the  ascendency.  The 
last  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  the 
achieyement  of  that  great  work,  to  which 
her  councillor  incessantly  urged  her,  the 
restoration  of  the  Jesuits.  The  people  of 
Parma  opposed  the  measure  with  frantic, 
nnabating  rage.  It  was  not  only  the  stu- 
dents at  the  uniyersity,  the  boys  at  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  who  rose  in  frequent  riots, 
hung  up  Loyola  in  effigy;  deserted  the 
school-room  en  maste  ;  it  was  not  only  men 
of  letters,  such  as  the  celebrated  Pietro 
Giordani,  who  published  pamphlets,  stuck 
up  pasquinades  at  the  comers  of  the  streets. 
Her  yery  Italian  ministers,  with  the  pru- 
dent Mistrali  at  their  head,  protested 
against  the  recall  of  the  detested  order. 

All  in  yain !  -Mistrali  was  luckily  re- 
moyed  by  death ;  his  coUeaffues  wanted  his 
energy  and  consisten<^.  Awia  Louisa  was 
wilful  for  once  in  her  life.  Bombelles 
reigned  without  control.  A  posse  of  Aus- 
trian troops  once  more  made  its  appearance. 
Numerous  arrests  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
most  yiolent  opponents,  and  daunted  the 
remainder.  So,  at  last,  the  rayens  of  Loyo- 
la came ;  how  many  years'  indulgence  Maria 
Louisa  bargained  for  with  them  I  know  not, 
but  her  subjects  neyer  forgaye  her. 

The  accession  of  Pius  Ix.,  the  nniyersal 
ferment  throughout  Italy  renewed  the 
qualms  of  her  terror  of  1831.  Parma  was 
once  more  too  hot  for  her,  and  most  of  the 
year  were  reeularly  spent  at  Schonbrunn. 

Reports  of  her  approaching  abdication 
were  rife.  She  was  weaiy  of  a  power  she 
had,  in  fact,  neyer  wielded ;  of  a  grandeur 
that  had  too  long  since  faded.  Her  Italian 
soyereignty,  so  tempting  in  anti^^patioii) 


had  burned  ashes  in  its  fruition.  It  was  a 
mercy  that  death  released  her.  Alas  for 
the  hero'*s  relict !  Now  can  men  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  wholesome  old  Hindoo  prac- 
tice, that  burnt  widows  on  the  ashes  of  the 
departed.  Heroes'  consorts,  in  that  blessed 
country,  neyer  lost  caste.  Lofty  empresses 
dwindled  not  into  -fie-fie  duchesses,  nor 
closed  a  sublime  tragedy  into  a  scandalous 
farce.  Had  Maria  Louisa  been  immolated 
on  her  husband's  funeral  pile ;  had  she  been 
dealt  with  at  Paris  as  she  would  at  Seringa- 
patam,  why,  then  the  Duke  of  Lucca  would 
haye  reigned  at  Parma  two  and  thirty  years 
sooner. 

The  Duke  of  Lucca !  that  it  should  be 
written  that  eyen  Maria  Louisa,  with  all 
her  foibles,  could  oyer  be  regretted  !  The 
Duke  of  Lucca !  Three  months  are  barely 
elapsed  since  he  magnanimously  '^  made 
away  with  the  spoons."  After  loud  blus- 
tering and  menacing,  marching  and  counter- 
marching of  troops  in  his  puny  kingdom  of 
terror,  he  found  out  that  system  did  not 
answer.  The  Lucchese  were  too  strong  for 
him.  He  turned  his  back  upon  them.  By 
a  miserable  shuffle,  howeyer,  he  pretended 
to  be  disposed  to  yield.  He  dedared  he 
would  "  only  rule  by  loye."  He  gained 
four  and  twenty  hours'  breathing  time,  and 
secured  his  plate !  With  his  pictures  and 
marbles  he  had  made  ducks  and  drakes 
ages  ago ;  when  he  came*  oyer  to  England, 
affected  liberal  notions,  aped  Protestantism, 
souffht  for  the  friendship  of  Italian  exiles 
at  me  British  Museum ;  set  about  a  yer- 
naeular  yersion  of  the  Bible.  He  studied 
political  economy  and  ran  himself  into 
debt  at  Miyart's  ;  he  left  England  with  an 
enviable  reputation. 

And  now  the  duchess  is  dead ;  long  liye 
the  duke !  The  duke-^why,  where  t«  the 
duke !  Snug  at  Milan,  under  Austrian 
shelter.  The  duke  tarries  bdiind,  but  for- 
ward the  Hungarians'  march.  The  duchy 
of  Parma  is  no  match  for  the  might  ^f  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  Quarterly  Review 
and  Blackwood  haye  said  it,  the  Italians 
are  a  pack  of  cowards,  and  Parma  offers  no 
resistance. 

Come  on,  your  royal  highniBss !  Austria 
has  oonauered ;  your  subjects  are  at  your 
feet.  The  duke  is  not  reassured  yet.  He 
plays  hide  and  seek  with  his  beloyed  people. 
He  sends  forth  turgid,  haughty  proclama- 
tions, but  keeps  at  a  respectable  distance. 
He  will  tread  on  the  footsteps  of  his  prede* 
'cesser.  He  shifts  his  Quarters  firom  Milan 
to  Modena ;  anywhere  out  to  Parma ;  or  if 
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ever  to  Parma,  io  the  dark  only,  by  stealtli, 
like  a  skulking  malefactor.  There  are  des- 
perate fellows  yet  in  Italy,  thinks  he.  Did 
not  five  yoaths  at  Lucca  stand  up  like  so 
many  targets  to  be  shot  at  by  the  soldiery  ? 
and  are  there  no  fowling  pieces  at  Parma  ? 
The  conquering  hero,  with  12,000  Germans 
to  back  him,  with  legions  of  spies,  thief-ta- 
kers, scribes  and  pharisees  to  smokeout  plots 
and  treasons,  dares  not  come  forward  yet. 
His  reasoning  is  akin  to  that  of  Don  Ab- 
bondio  in  Manzoni's  story ;  "  if  ever  I  get  a 
good  leaden-  bullet  in  my  back,  will  all  the 
might  of  Austria  ever  remove  it } " 

The  gallant  Duke  of  Lucca !  He  comes 
down  upon  his  subjects  like  an  enemy ;  and 
he  will  force  them  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
that  wanton,  unprovoked  invasion.  He 
will  bring  his  English  minister  of  the 
finances  along  with  him  ;  with  a  whole  cabi- 
net of  Germans,  French — Hottentots  if  needs 
be — ^to  fatten  on  his  people  like  leeches, 
to  drain  them  to  the  last  drop  of  blood. 

Such  are  now  thy  rulers,  O,  Italy !  and, 
as  a  climax  of  ignominy,  they  are  designat- 
ed as  Italian  princes.  'Italian  princes !  God 
forgive  you  !  This  little  Carlo  Lndovico, 
this  scion  of  the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  issned 
from  the  Bourbons  of  France,  what  has  he 
in  common  with  Italy !  He  is  the  grandson 
of  Ferdinand  the  bell-ringer,  and  of  Maria 


Amelia  of  Austria.  He  was  bom,  Heaven 
knows  where,  in  times  when  Napoleon  sent 
his  royal  rabble  strolling  and  begging  all 
over  the  world.  He  is  wedded  to  Austria  ; 
has  married  his  son  and  heir  to  France. 
There  is  not  a  drop  of  Italian  blood  in  all 
their  veins.  I  tell  you,  call  them  court-bred 
if  you  like,  call  them  heaven-born,  only  not 
Italian.  Italy  has  had  tyrants  of  her  own 
breeding,  and  they  were  ruthless,  faithless 
men ;  but  not  such  cravens,  such  despicable 
things  as  he  of  Parma.  As  warriors,  as 
statesmen,  as  lovers  of  the  arts,  they  had 
yet  some  redeeming  points  about  them. 
Octavio  Famese  mounted  the  throne  in 
sheer  despite  of  Charles  V.,  and  grap* 
pled  single-handed  with  all  the  might  of 
the  Austrian.  His  Bourbon  successor 
^stands  in  awe  of  his  subjects  ere  they  raise 
even  a  single  cry  against  him,  and  all  the 
power  of  Austria  is  insufficient  to  restore 
him  to  his  senses.  An  Italian  indeed ! 
The  meanest  drummer  in  a  regiment  of 
Pandours  is  more  entitled  to  that  once  ho- 
nored appellation.  So  long  as  Austria 
forces  you  upon  us — so  long  as  civilized 
Europe  suffers  a  defenceless  people  to  be 
trodden  like  dust,  Charles  Louis  of  Bour- 
bon, come  on,  grind  us,  plunder  us,  torture 
us.  Be  our  slave-driver,  our  gaoler,  our 
headsman.    Only  be  none  of  us ! 
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Though  the  year  1847  was  not  for  Paris 
and  for  France  as  sad  and  melancholy  a 
year  as  for  London  and  England,  yet  it 
was  a  sad  and  melancholy  year  for  the 
gayest  of  all  gay  European  capitals  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  human  being  who  has  dwelt 
or  sojourned  for  a  time  within  view  of  the 
hill  of  Montmartre  or  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  who  has  not  felt  the  influence  and 
pressure  of  a  most  melancholy  time.  The 
John  Bull  season  in  Paris  in  the  departed 
and  dismal  year  whose  epitaph  we  are  now 
writing  in  sombre  characters,  t.  e.  the  season 
from  the  24th  of  August  till  the  29th  or 
30th  of  October,  when  barristers,  dSctors, 
and  lawyers,  disport  themselves  in  their 
best  vacation  clothes,  motleyest  wear,  and 
blandest  smiles,  was  most  moody,  most  me- 


lancholy, and  there  was  not  a  good  or  well- 
frequented  hotel  in  the  capital  which  did 
not  suffer  in  consequence. 

The  Hotel  des  Princes,  in  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu  was  not  empty,  nor  yet  was  it 
full ;  the  Mirabeau,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
was  pretty  well' as  regards  quantity,  though 
the  quality  of  its  lodgers  had  sadly  deteri- 
orated ;  the  Hotel  Bristol,  as  well  as  the 
Hotel  du  Rhin  et  de  la  Moselle  (though 
this  latter  had  been  newly  fitted  up),  were 
sadly  below  the  ustial  average ;  and  the 
Hotel  du  Congt^s,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
once  celebrated  for  its  apartments  and  dU^ 
tingu4  tenants,  was  now  sadly  fallen  off.  It 
is  true  there  was  a  certain  sort  of  crowd  at 
Meurice's,  such  as  there  always  has  been 
and  will  be,  we  suppose,  evermore;  but 


the  English  is  such  as  is  spoken  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Kentacky ;  and 
the  French  snch  as  is  spoken  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  others,  English  and  Ameri- 
can— ^more  fluent  than  correct  or  classical. 
Take  it  all  and  all,  Menrice's  must  be  con- 
sidered an  American,  more  than  an  English 
house;  for  though  Johnson,  Thomson,  and 
Dobson,  always  go  there  with  the  Abra- 
hams, Bemales,  Moseses,  Phillipses,  Levys, 
Ximenes,  Magillycuddys,  and  Magildow- 
neys,  together  with  Counsellor  Morgan 
O'Rafferty  of  Ballymacfadden,  yet  the 
great  portion  of  the  guests  are  far-westers 
and  down-easters,  such  as  the  Harpers, 
M'Tavishes,  Randolphs,  Rushes,  Clays, 
Wickliffes,  Ingersolls,  Harrises,  Tates,  Do- 
nelsons,  Fays,  Dunlaps,  Nichols,  Cuth- 
berts,  Wilsons,  Mulligans,  Boyds,  Aspen- 
walls,  Remulus,  Saunders,  Polks,  Pink- 
neys,  Jacksons,  Jeffersons,  &c.  Meurice's 
therefore,  did  not  suffer  to  the  extent  that 
eyery  other  house  of  call  and  entertainment 
in  Paris  did  suffer,  yet,  say  what  he  will, 
the  proprietor  must  have  felt  that  his  in- 
comings were  not  as  in  any  other  season. 

As  to  the  restaurants,  eafes,  and  rotisseurs, 
the  falling  off  was  lamentable.  The  Cafe 
de  Virginie,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  formerly 
80  crowded  'between  nine  and  twelve,  and 
between  five  and  seven,  with  English,  was 
deserted  and  abandoned  by  them  ;  and  you 
might  find  the  Galignani  newspaper,  gene- 
rally  so  much  in  request,  for  eleven  hours 
out  of  the  twelve  unoccupied  and  unbespo- 
ken.  So  it  was,  in  a  lesser  degree,  at  the 
Cafe  Anglais  on  the  Boulevards.  The 
matutinal  eutlets,  steaks,  and  kidneys,  au 
nin  de  Champagne^  were  no  longer  called 
for  in  such  quantity ;  and  one  stout  gentle- 
man, known  to  the  waiters  by  the  name  of 
Nuits — ^for  he  always  drank  a  bottle  of  that 
particular  Burgundy  wine  for  breakfast,  and 
who  was  called  by  the  cook,  in  his  way  some- 
what of  a  classicist,  alternately  Noz  and 
Erebus- — and  who  had  been  a  habiiuS  of  the 
house  since  the  days  when  the  Vicomte  St. 
Cricq,  in  1830,  played  his  pranks  of  begin- 
ning dinner  there  with  a  basin  of  skim 
milk, — was  also  (saddest  tale  of  all!)  found 
missing  after  what  the  Parisians  call  la  «at- 
8on  des  eauz.  In  wine  alone  this  wealthy 
man  used  to  spend  at  least  3000  francs,  or 
120/.  a^year  at  the  Caf6  Anglais  ;  and 
though  few  of  his  countrymen  knew  him,  it 
has  since  transpired  that  he  was  a  retired 
eiTil  servant  who  lost  the  greatest  part  of  a 
large  fortune  by  the  failure  of  two  Indian 
houses.     Poor  fellow  I  he  is  now  doomed 
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to  the  obscurity  of  an  English  provincial' 
town,  and  forced  to  drink  Bass's  beer-  in- 
stead of  Beaume,  and  Charrington's  XX 
instead  of  Chateau  Margaux. 

At  the  Caf4  de  Paris  opposite  things 
were  still  worse.  Though  Lady  Hertford 
lived  in  the  first  floor  paying  an  enormous 
rent;  though  the  agens  de  change^  gros 
banquiers^  and  the  genre  financier^  used 
the  house  as  much  as  ever  and  were  familiar 
to  it  as  household  words,  yet  the  birds  gene- 
rally arriving  in  the  John-Bull  season,  who 
order  dinners  at  fifteen  francs  a-head,  and 
drink  wine  to  the  tune  of  ten  or  fifteen 
francs  additional,  were  found  wanting. 
Thev  did  not  flock  or  feed  within  its  walls 
as  usual.  As  to  the  Maison  Dor^e,  its  A<^- 
bitues  were  of  the  Bourse,  not  of  Britain  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  a  number  of  rich 
English  Jews  atid  railway  speculators  ran 
over  to  Paris  in  the  month  of  October  to 
vote  on  a  railway-vexed  question  between 
the  two  countries — ^for  which  they  had  a 
free  passage  in  the  South  Eastern — it  is 
probable  that  the  Maison  Doree  would  not 
have  dined  above  a  dozen  or  two  English- 
in  a  whole  week. 

For  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  its  repute- 
had  been  going  for  years,  and  was  quite 
gone  in  1847;  but  even  though  it  main- 
tained the  repute  it  possessed  in  1827,  8, 
or  9,— or,  to  put  the  case  more  strongly, 
supposing  the  Cafe  Laiter  had  existed  as  it 
did  in  1827  in  the  Rue  Castiglione,  it  is 
our  belief  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased and  increasing  love  of  travel  one 
English  guest  would  not  have  dined  in  it 
in  1847  for  every  five-and-twenty  who  re- 
fected there  twenty  years  ago. 

Very's  in  the  Pidais  Royal  was  deserted ; 
Douix's  looked,  as  it  ought,  dolorous  (they 
made  us  pay  sixteen  francs  for  a  bottle  of 
Bordeaux  of  their  so-called  oldest  eru  in 
1846) ;  and  the  Trois  Freres,  now  the  best 
house  in  Paris,  take  it  idl  in  all,  did  not 
daily  lay  covers  for  above  a  dozen  English 
ill-  the  room  below  stairs,  and  about  eight  or 
ten  in  the  room  above. 

In  our  own  younger  days  there  was  a 
famous  place  for  dinner  in  the  Halle  aux 
Draps,  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Verdier  Olive,  who  has  since  become  the 
proprietor  of  the  Maison  Dor^e.  He  then 
called  himself  Grarffotier  merely,  for  the 
house  had  been  in  its  origin  the  resort  of 
the  largest  dealers  of  what  is  called  la  ma^ 
r4ey  t.  e.,  sea-fish  of  all  kinds.  But  in  1827 
it  was  the  favorite  haunt  of  many  of  the 
beatac  eipriis  of  Paris.     Yon  found  the  best 
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wine,  the  best  oystera,  excellent  fish,  and 
tolerable  oookery,  at  a  reasonable  rate.  In 
these  days,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
it  was  a  place  frequented  by  numbers  .of 
Ehiglish ;  but  in  the  John-Bull  season  of 
the  past  year,  though  the  writer  dined  there 
half-a-dozen  times,  he  saw  but  one  English- 
man, an  old  kabUue  of  Paris,  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  his  majesty's  local  courts. 
How  changed,  too,  was  every  thing !  The 
comfort  of  the  ancient  Gargotier  had  eva- 
porated when  the  pristine  proprietor  be- 
came lord  and  master  of  the  Maison  Dor^e. 

The  same  dismal  tale  recounted  by  re- 
staurateurs, was  told  by  coffee-house  keep- 
ers, and  most  Parisian  tradesman,  high  and 
low.  Even  the  Ca£§  Foy,  the  best  coffee- 
house in  Paris,  and  probably  of  a  great  es- 
tablishment the  least  dependent  on  the 
English,  felt  the  hard  pressure  of  English 
railroads,  monetaiy  crisis,  and  Irish  fa- 
mine. But  tailors,  modistes,  and  boot- 
makers, were  most  eloquent.  The  logical 
and  somewhat  too  subtle  and  disputative 
Chevreuil  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  wondered 
what  had  become  of  many  of  his  customers. 
Blin  found  orders  not  so  rife  as  even  in  the 
war-panic  of  1841 ;  and  poor  Moos,  of  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  began  to  think  that  Chaos 
was  come  again,  for  Messieurs  les  Anglais 
neither  ordered  bottes  en  cmr  vends  nor  yet 
en  maroquin.  To  hear  the  modistes  was 
positively  plaintive,  when  not  ear-splitting 
by  the  loudness  of  their  lamentations. 
Their  jeremiads  would  have  made  old 
Phito  died  tears  of  iron.  Herbault  con- 
ceived that  we  had  re-enacted  our  old 
sumptuary  laws ;  Nourtier  considered  our 
nobles  were  fallen  to  ninepence ;  and  Vio- 
torine  Baudrand,  Madame  Thomas,  and 
Madame  Haussey,  protested  that  as  to 
England  their  occupation  was  nearly  gone. 

Towards  merry  Christmas  things,  how- 
ever, began  to  mend.  The  native  French, 
more  careful  and  economic  than  the  English, 
came  out  with  their  nest-eggs  of  hoarded 
money,  and  gave  their  usual  orders  for  la 
ftte  de  Ndil  and  the  Jour  de  VAn;  and 
some  English  peers,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  M.P^s,  with  wives  and  families 
to  match,  aji  well  as  several  Russian  Bayards 
with  more  money  than  taste,  took  up  their 
sojourn  in  the  gayest  of  capitals.  This, 
with  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  and  the 
arrival  of  hundreds  of  deputies,  revived  the 
hearts  of  the  Parisians,  depressed  by  the 
badness  of  trade,  the  high  price  of  bread — 
an  article  of  ibe  first  necessity  to  all  men, 
but  most   of  all  to  a  Frenchman — a^d 


the  very  high  and  increasing  price  of  butch- 
ers' meat,  then  and  now  dearer  in  the  march6 
St.  Honori  than  in  Leadenhall  Market^ 
and  nearly  as  dear  as  West-end  London 
butchers  are  in  the  habit  of  charging. 
The  bale  masquSs  and  the  Christmas  biU-of- 
f are  at  the  theatres  also  lent  their  aid  to  re- 
vive and  brighten  up  the  countenances  of 
our  neighbors ;  and,  as  if  to  add  sest  to 
their  hilarious  benevolence,  the  Thursday 
before  Christmas,  a  philanthropic  ball  was 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  journeymen  tai- 
lors. There  was  not  a  dandy  or'^zquisite  in  his 
Paris  tailor's  books  who  was  not  asked  io 
take  tickets,  and  therefore  it  was  that  some 
of  the  most  elegant,  exquisite,  and  best- 
dressed  of  the  notalnlitis  of  the  capital  as* 
sisted.  Another  event  also  set  the  6a- 
dauds  a-talking  and  a-laughing  too.  The 
Saturday  before  Christmas  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  marriage  of  the  eocentrie 
Marquis  de  Boissy  de  Coudry,  created  a 
peer  in  1815,  with  the  Countess  Guicdoli, 
the  friend  and  chire  ande  of  Lord  Byron. 
Both  bride  and  bridegroom  are  of  a  mature 
age.  Even  Madame  la  Comtesse,  whatever 
flatterers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  must  be 
now  somewhat  on  the  shady  side  of 
fifty,  which,  for  an  Italian  lady,  is  equiva- 
lent to  sixty-three  in  our  colder  climate. 
This  union,  which  was  a  nine-days'  wonder 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  Chauss^e 
d'Antin,  was  soon  to  be  rayie  from  the 
public  mind  by  an  event  wholly  unexpected 
by  the  Parisian  public,  namely,  the  de^k 
of  Madame  Adelaide,  sole  surviving  sister 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Though  Madame  Ade-> 
laide  had  been  ailing  for  some  months  be- 
fore her  death  with  an  organic  disease  known 
to  be  ultimately  incurable,  yet  the  public  in 
no  degree  expected  her  so  sudden  demise ; 
nor,  indeed,  did  any  member  of  her  own 
family,  and,  least  of  all,  his  majesty  the 
King  of  the  French,  for  nearly  half-a-cenr 
tury  the  attached  brother,  friend,  and  com- 
panion, of  the  sole  surviving  member  of  his 
family. 

Madame  Adelaide  was  but  four  yean 
younger  than  her  brother,  and  died  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  her  age,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year.  As  children,  the  deceased 
and  Louis  Philippe  wore  brought  up  toge- 
ther at  Belle  Chasse  by  Madame  de  Silleij 
Genlis ;  and  a  journal  is  now  extant  in  MS., 
dated  1790,  a  portion  of  which  was  printed 
in  Paris  in  1801,  in  which  the  King  of  the 
French,  then  seventeen,  speaks  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms  of  his  sister,  then  in  her 
thirteenth  year.  . 
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When  Louis  Philippe  joined  the  army, 
brother  and  sifiter  were  separated,  bat  they 
rejoined  eadi  other  in  Switierland  in  1793, 
when  the  present  Kins  of  the  French  was 
obliged  to  qnit  the  soil  of  France ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  then  Dnke  of  Chartres  had 
obtained  for  his  sister  the  protection  of  her 
annt,  the  Prineess  of  Conti^  that  he  de- 
parted for  America.  On  bis  retorn  from 
the  United  States  Madame  Adelaide  again 
joined  her  brother  in  England,  and  for  a 

Eeriod  of  nearly  half-a-centnry  they  were 
ttle  separated.  Madame  Adelaide  accom- 
panied the  present  King  of  the  French  to 
M'aples,  Sicily,  Malta,  Barcelona,  and  Gi- 
braltar ;  and  was  privy  to,  and  in  every 
manner  forwarded,  the  negotiations  for  his 
maniage  to  Marie  Am^lie,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  which  took  place  at  Paler- 
mo in  1809. 

Previous  to  and  since  that  period  this 
discreet  and  sensible  woman  was  the  friend 
and  adviser,  in  all  matters  of  delicacy  and 
difficulty,  of  her  brother ;  and,  to  speak 
truly,  she  possessed  a  more  masculine  and 
eneigetic  mind  than  Louis  Philippe  him- 
self. WhenNapoleonreturned,  on  the20th 
of  March,  from  Elba,  she  remained  till  the 
last  moment  on  the  soil  of  France  with  the 
Dnke  of  Orleans ;  and  on  the  return  of 
Louis  XVIU.  from  En^^nd,  when  the 
duke  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  mo- 
narch, Madame  Adelaide  was  the  chief  ad- 
viser of  her  brother.  The  archives  of  the 
Prefecture  of  Police  of  that  day,  if  not  de- 
stroyed or  substracted)  contain  some  carious 
revelations,  of  which  no  three  men  in 
France  are  better  aware  than  the  present 
king ;  the  present  Chancellor,  Etienne  De- 
nis, duke  de  Pasquier ;  and  the  present 
Grand  Referendaire  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
•Elie,  duke  de  Cases.  It  is  a  well-knovm  fact 
thai  Louis  XVIU.  hated  and  rather  de- 
spised the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  he  some- 
what feared  Madame  Adelaide.  The  astute 
monarch  was  aware  of  the  courage,  sagadty, 
constancy,  and  steadiness  of  this  remarka- 
ble woman.  Separated  from  her  counsels, 
he  knew  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  not  dan- 
gerous. But,  under  her  influence  and 
guidance,  he  fcdt  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
name  and  pretensions  which  she  would  ren- 
der powerful. 

Charles  X.  did  not  pilrticipate  in  the 
prejudices  or  fears  of  his  deeeased  brother. 
On  his  accesrion  to  the  throne,  he  received 
botli  brother  and  nater ;  and  the  Duchess 
of  Bern,  who  had  become  intimate  with 
Madame  Adekideypiocnnd  finr  the  brother 


of  her  friend  the  title  of  Altesse  S6r6nis- 
sime,  and  the  affair  of  his  appanage  was 
satis&otorily  arranged. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  reini  of 
Charles  A.,  no  one  in  France  more  clearly 
saw  the  doom  of  the  elder  branch  than 
Madame  Adelaide.  When,  at  length,  the 
revolution  was  successful,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Three  Days  certain  and  assured,  she 
it  was  who  induced  her  brother  to  accept 
the  crown,  sind  for  the  seventeen  years 
which  he  has  held  it  she  was  his  principal 
adviser  and  most  trusted  councillor. 

Nor  was  this  wonderful.  From  the  pe- 
riod when,  during  fifteen  months  of  his  l&e, 
he  rose  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
tertch  geometry,  geography,  French,  and 
English,  at  the  College  of  Reichenau  in 
Switierland,  he  had  perpetually  correspond* 
ed  or  been  in  conference  witii  her,  and  had 
always  found  her  judgment  sure,  and  her 
intelligence  and  tact  unsurpassable  in  diffi- 
cult conjunctures. 

Together  they  left  France,  agitated  and 
revoktioniied,  their  father  one  of  the  first 
victims;  together  they  closed,  in  Spain, 
the  eyes  of  a  dying  mother ;  together  they 
watched,  in  London  and  Malta,  over  the 
couches  of  their  departed  brothers,  Mont- 
pensier  and  Beaujolais;  together  they 
shared  a  second  time  exile  from  France ; 
together  they  returned  thither  in  1817. 
And  was  it,  Uierefore,  extraordinary,  that 
a  prince  of  a  cold  and  reserved  nature 
should  fiy  to  one  whom  he  had  so  often 
found  true,  trustworthy,  and  full  of  the 
surest  tact,  under  the  most  difficult  and 
trying  circumstances  ? 

With  nearly  alt  of  the  remarkable  men, 
whether  politicians  or  journalists,  who 
struggled  for  constitutional  principles  from 
1815  to  1830,  Madame  Adelaide  was  inti- 
mate. Manuel,  Constant,  Fov,  Etienne,  Per- 
rier,  Laffitte,  Stanislas,  Girardin,  DnpiUi 
Bienon,  were  constantly  received  by  her ; 
and  from  1828,  or  1829,  she  had  known 
Odillon  Barrot.  She  it  was  who  counselled 
her  brother,  immediately  after  tiie  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  to  confer  a  pension  of  1500 
francs  on  Rouget  de  Lisle,  the  audior  of  the 
MarseiUmtej  and  to  raise  the  students  of 
the  E^le  Polytechnique,  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  dunng  the  Three  Days^ 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenants.  She  it  wa8| 
also,  who  requested  that  eight  crosses  might 
be  distributed  among  the  schools  of  law. 

Thoutfh  managing  her  immense  properly 
— for  she,  wiih  Lonis  Philippe,  pmnwMid 
between  them  all  the  fortune  oi  ikmt  fklker 
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Egalit6 — with  commendable  carefulness  and   in  brick  and  mortar,  and  ordering  necessarj 


economy,  yet  she  was  by  no  means  so  parsi- 
monious as  the  king  ;  and  is  known  to  have 
remonstrated  with   him  frequently  on   the 
small  allowances  made  to  his  children.   The 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  to  whom   the  king 
had  given  the  sobriquet  of  the  Duke  De- 
pensier,  was  often  indebted  to  her  bounty. 
She  was  known  to  have  relieved  him  from 
more  than  one  embarrassment,  as  well  as  his 
brother  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  whose  debts 
at  the  period  of  his  marriage  amounted  to 
nine  millions  of  francs.      As  children,  and 
as  young  men,  she  afforded  them  many  ob- 
jects of  luxury  and  enjoyment  denied  them 
by  their  too  penurious  father ;  and  is  also 
known,  to  have  frequently  softened  and  as- 
suaged the  Royal  anger.      Such  a  mediator 
in  a  family  was   invaluable ;   and   no  one 
ought  to,  or  does  feel  the  loss  more  than  the 
King  of  the  French. 

The  habits  of  her  remarkable  brother, 
the.  only  remaining  descendant  of  Egalite, 
are  strictly  sober  and  sparing.  He  is  an 
early  riser,  never  being  found  in  bed  after 
six  in  the  summer,  or  after  eight  iii  winter. 
After  his  majesty  has  had  a  small  cup  of 
coffee,  he  reads  letters  and  papers,  and  some 
Frendi  and  English  journals,  and  expedites 
the  most  urgent  af&irs  of  the  day. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  is  accustomed  to  enter 
his  cabinet  de  toilette,  where  it  was  the  wont 
of  Madame  Adelaide   to   como  with    the 
king's    grandchildren.      With    these    his 
majesty  amuses  himself  for  a  while,  enter- 
ing into  their  views  with  boyish  zest.     The 
youoger  folk  dismissed,   Louis    Philippe 
finishes  his  toilette.     Unlike  any  Bourbon 
from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  the  opera- 
tion of  shaving  is,  and  has  been  performed, 
^  not  as  in  ancient  times,  by  the  chinargien 
du  roi,  or  the  premier  valet^de^chambre,  but 
with  the  royal  hand.     Of  his  teeth  his  ma- 
jesty is  paHicnlarly  careful ;  and  though 
not  a  coxcomb  or  a  fop,  he  is  scrupulously 
neat.     For  old  shoes  and  boots  he  exhibits, 
however,  a  decided  partiality,  and   also 
loves  to  work  in  his  cabinet  de  travail  in  an 
old  coat.     At  ten  the  king  breakfasts  a  la 
fowchettCj  drinking  a   small  quantity   of 
Bordeaux  undiluted  with  water. 

At  eleven,  when  in  Paris^  he  generally 
visits  the  buildings  of  the  Tuileries  and 
Palais  Royal.  On  snoh  occasions  he  was 
often  accompanied  by  his  departed  sister, 
and  generally  by  his  architect.  Here  his 
majesty  was  in  a  ooneenial  element.  Ho 
has  no  mean  knowledge  of  ardiitecture ; 
and  ia  addom  ao  happy  as  when  dabbling 


alterations  and  repairs.  He  talks  on  these 
subjects  familiarly  with  workmen,surveyors, 
architects,  artists,  &c. 

At  one  o'clock  his  majesty  generally 
returns  to   the  Tuileries  to  preside   over 
a  council  of  ministers.     On  taking  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  council,  his  majesty 
speaks  but  little,  yet  listens  attentively. 
Sometimes  he  questions,  and  occasionally 
he  objects;  but  his  chief  visible  occupa- 
tion during  the  time  the  cabinet  sits,  is  in 
drawing  figures,   grotesque   and  fanciful, 
and  occasionally  cutting  envelopes  out  of 
the  paper  before  him.     When  the  cabinet 
has    ceased    to    deliberate  on  any  given 
question,  his  majesty  sums  up  the  state- 
ments and   arguments  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  an  English  judge,  and  ultimate- 
ly a  resolve  is  come  to.     Though  the  king 
cannot  be  said  to  be  either  eloquent,  or 
luminous,   or  profound,   yet  he  is  calm, 
painstaking,  and  sagacious ;  and  in  foreign 
and  diplomatic  questions,  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  all  his  ministers,  from  his 
minute  knowledge  of  the  prindpid  states  and 
courts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  traditional 
system  of  their  diplomacy.     He  is  a  labo* 
rious,    painstaking,  observant  man ;    and 
has  had  more  opportunities  of  travel  than 
almost   any  living  Frenchman.      He  has 
visited  nearly  every  court  of  Europe,  more 
especially  courts  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
ordinary  travellers.     On  leaving  Hamburg 
in  1795,  he  journeyed  both  to  Copenhagen 
and  to  Stockholm  ;-  and  it  was  at  Christi- 
ana he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  M. 
M onod,  subsequently  the  Protestant  pastor 
at  Paris. 

His  majesty  saw  everything  remarkable 
in  Sweden   and  Norway ;  he  then  visited 
Lapland  and  Iceland,  and  went  five  d^ees 
nearer  the  Pole  than  Maupertuis  and  tiie 
poet  Regnard.     In  America,  also,  he  pene- 
trated to  the  Chippewas,  passed  a  year  at 
Cuba,  proceeded  thence  to  the  Bahamas, 
and  ultimately  to  Halifax^  where  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  father  of  our 
Queen    Victoria,  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of    Kent,  then  oomman£ng  there. 
So  travelled  and  so  observant  a  man,  and 
one  speaking  so  many  languages :  for  his  ma- 
jesty converses  in  English,  German,  Italian, 
and   Spanish — has  great  advantages  over 
an  ordinary  minister ;  and  it  is,  ^erefore, 
not  snrprising  that  a  sovereign,  who  haa 
experienoed  greater  vicissitudes,  and  seen 
more  of  men  and  things,  than  any  one  of 
his  cabinet,  ahoold  sometimes  atrennouly 
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stickle  for  the  preyalence  of  his  own  opin- 
ion, and  endeavor  to  carry  his  point. 

Strangers  who  would  object  to  a  consti- 
tutional kin^  presiding  at  cabinet  ebuncils, 
can  very  well  understand,  that  if  no  objec- 
tion be  taken  on  high  constitutional  grounds 
to  his  presidency,  that  he  will,  as  a  man  and 
as  a  king,  try  to  carry  his  point  by  any  and 
by  every  means.  The  great  object,  there- 
fore, when  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion, 
is  to  procure  delay,  and  in  the  interval  the 
king  uses  every  effprt  which  art,  address, 
and  long  experience  surest,  to  bring  round 
to  his  views  the  dissentient  ministers. 

When  the  cabinet  breaks  up  the  minis- 
ters dispute  with  each  other  for  the  carica- 
tures and  figures  which  escape  from  the 
sovereign's  fertile  pen.  These  are  treasured 
up  in  portfolios  by  female  friends,  and  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  and  altogether  form  a 
curious  collection.  Several  of  them  may 
be  seen  in  a  certain  portfolio  in  the  Place 
St.  George. 

After  the  council  the  king  again  proceeds 
over  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre,  for  he  likes 
to  visit  the  ateliers  of  painters,  &o.  If  he 
enter  into  conversation  with  an  artist  whose 
manners  and  discourse  please  him,  he  tells 
the  painter  how  he  sighs  on  remembering 
the  times  when  he  walked  from  one  end  of 
Paris  to  another  with  an  umbrella  under 
his  arm. 

"  Ah,  my  gooti  sir,"  he  will  say,  **  when 
I  was  Duke  of  Orleans,  I  could  carry  my 
old  umbrella  as  a  walking-stick  from  one 
end  of  Paris  to  the  other, — ^go  out  with  a 
pair  of  strong  old  shoes,  which  had  got  the 
shape  and  form  of  my  feet,  and  gave  me 
ample  room  and  verge  enough !  In  such 
guise  and  gear  I  could  stare  in  at  all  the 
print  and  book-shops,  look  over  the  stalls, 
which  was  a  great  delight  and  pleasure  to 
me;  but,  being  King' of  the  French,  I  can- 
not do  that  now.  The  other  day  '*  my 
people"  wanted  to  prevent  a  worthy  man 
and  a  distinguished  magistrate  the  entrie 
to  me,  because  he  carried  an  old  umbrella 
and  was  somewhat  dirt-bespattered ;  but  I 
told  ''  my  people"  that  those  who  carried 
umbrellas,  and  whose  shoes,  hose,  and 
trousers,  were  somewhat  marked  with  la 
boue  de  Part*,  were  the  happiest  people, 
after  all.     Voilit  le/aitj  man  ban  fnon^ietir." 

In  the  streets  the  king  now  never  walks, 
and  these  conversations  take  place  within 
the  precincts  of  the  palace.  When  the 
hour  of  dinner  arrives,  her  majesty  the 
queen  is  in  the  habit  of.  sitting  down  with 
her  children,  in  her  lifetime  with  her  late 


sister-in-law,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the 
guests  invited,  en/amille.  The  king  some- 
times appears  after  the  soup  is  eaten,  and  of- 
ten towards  the  close  of  the  repast.  The 
maitre  d^ hotels  however,  knows  his  majesty's 
simple  taste  ;  and  very  often  it  happens  that 
the  individual  who  sits  down  latest  has  first 
finished  his « repast.  His  majesty  drinks 
pure  Bordeaux  of  the  best  quality,  without 
any  admixture  of  water.  The  wine  is  pre- 
sented to  him  in  a  glass  claret  jug,  such  as 
is  used  in  England. 

The  queen,  who  is  what  the  French  call 
dSvoiCy  very  often  invites  the  abbesses  and 
heads  of  convents,  who  arrive  in  Paris  on 
religious    affairs,    to   dine   thus  with  her 
majesty;  and  the   king,   who  knows    the 
foible  of  her  majesty,  always  offers  to  these 
worUiy  religieuses  the  primeur  of  his  claret 
jug.    Sometimes  he  enters  into  conversation 
with  the  lady  abbess,  and  if  she  prove  a 
sensible  and  tolerant  woman,  with  rational 
views,  the  king  orders  his  maitre  d^hotel  to 
learn  the  day  on  which  she  is  leaving  Paris, 
and  to  place  in  a  small  pannier  in  her  car- 
riage, or  in  the  tnalle  postOy  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  bottle  of  his  majesty's  favorite 
wine,  in  a  crystal  claret-jug,  a  poularde 
de  Mans  dipicie^  and  one  of  his  majesty's 
petit s  pains  de  Paris y  made  in  the  Tuileries, 
rolled  up*  in  a  fine  damask  napkin.     In 
this  manner,  by  the  devotion  of  the  queen, 
and  the  king's  attention  to  the  creature- 
comforts  of  the  reltgieu3>  and  religieuses^ 
they  have  both  won  golden  opinions  from 
even  Carlist  convents.     We  have  ourselves 
heard  the  abbess  of  the  Dames  Nobles  of 
Cahors,  and  a  Henri   Quinquiste  dignitary 
of  Toulouse,  speak  in  raptures  of  both  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  French. 

Religious  matters,  or  questions  connected 
with  the  church,  clergy,  convents,  &c.,  his 
majesty  always  refers  to  the  queen.  On 
applications  from  political  men  and  men  of 
letters,  Louis  Philippe  always  consulted  his 
sister  Madame  Adelaide ;  and  we  verily 
believe  there  was  not  an  important  political 
question  agitated,  having  reference  to  the 
internal  condition  of  France,  in  which  he 
was  not  also  desirous  of  having  the  benefit  of 
her  calm  and  experienced  judgment. 

After  coffee  his  majesty  reads  a  journal  or 
two,  and  converses  alternately.  At  ten 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  he  again  enters  his  cabinet 
de  travailj  assumes  his  old  coat,  or  a  robe 
de  chambre,  and  continues  to  read  paperSi 
and  tp  pore  over  reports  of  ministers,  and 
more  especially  of  the  Cour  d^ Assises^  till 
I  two  or  three  in  the  morning.    In  her  life- 
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time,  Madame  Adelaide  and  the  king's  se- 
cretary, the  Baron  Fain,  were  the  only 
persons  who  always  had  access  to  this 
apartment.  His  majesty  seldom  retires  to 
rest  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and 
then  he  reposes  on  a  lit  de  campy  just 
snch  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Wal- 
mer  Castle. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demise 
of  the  last  of  his  race,  and  the  companion 
of  his  earliest  childhood  and  adolescence, 
has  had  a  deep  effect  on  the  health  of  his 
majesty.  It  came  upon  him  like  a  thun- 
derbolt after  he  had  been  suffering  an  at- 
tack of  that  horrible  complaint  called  la 
grippe. 

What  is  the  grippe  ?  the  English  reader 
will  ask.  Well,  then,  it  is  an  epidemical 
eatarrh,  somewhat  equiyalent  to  our  Eng- 
lish influenza ;  and  the  substantive  comes 
from  the  French  verb  gripper^  to  seise  one 
suddenly,  to  overtake,  to  surprise,  &e. 
This  complaint  chiefly  affects  and  irritates 
the  mucous  membranes  lining  the  throat, 
windpipe,  and  chest,  and  in  old  subjects 
often  produces  bronchitis  and  catarrh  fever, 
dangerous  and  fatal.  The  King  of  the 
French  had  nearly  recovered  from  his  first 
attack,  when  his  sister's  death  gave  him  a 
shock  from  which  he  has  not  since  gained 
strength.  His  Majesty  caught  fresh  cold 
at  Dreuz,  and  in  attending  the  funeral; 
and  during  the  past  fortnight  has  no  longer 
enjoyed  his  usually  robust  health.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  he  is  now  in  his  se- 
venty-fifth year,  that  internal  and  external 
relations  are  becoming  daily  more  delicate 
and  complicated,  that  the  cry  for  reform  is 
becoming  louder  and  more  general,  and 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  men  in  the  nation  have  ranged 
themselves  round  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
by  whom  they  would  rally  in  case  of  the 
demise  of  the  king,  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived that  the  position  of  Louis  Philippe 
is  far  from  an  easy  one. 

In  so  far  as  prudence  and  sagacity  can 
help  a  man,  no  doubt  his  coolness,  courage, 
and  experience,  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ever 
since  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages, 
the  foreign  policy  of  France  has  becooie 
more  and  more  enmeshed  and  embrangled. 
The  foreign  minister  has  made  great  mis- 
takes, and  descended  to  trickery  and  dis- 
ereditable  subterfuge,  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  mind  or  a  man  of  letters.  M.  Guisot 
will  never  get  over  the  passage  relating  to 
em  mime  tempt;  nor  wiU  His  Majesty  the 


King  of  tha  Frendi  ever  escape  tlie  re* 
proadi   of  deep  delunon    and  the    most 
unworthy,    unkingly,  and    nngentlemanly  i 
blague  and  humbus,  when  our  young  sove- 
reign was  domioled  at  En. 

The  chief  and  only  merit  of  the  FVench 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  during  the 
last  seven  years,  has  been  that  he  has  pre- 
served the  peaee  of  Europe ;  but  we  ques- 
tion that  this  merit  belongs  to  him  in  a 
greater  degree  than  to  any  other  minister ; 
for  ell  Europe  is  disposea  to  be  peaoeaUe ; 
vxd  with  Great  Britain  the  ory  is  almost  la 
paix  guand  mtme^  equivalent  to  M.  Gui- 
zot's  cry  in '1841  of  la  paix  partaui  et  la 
paix  toujaurs. 

Both  king  and  minister  have  saorifioed&r 
too  much  of  the  chivalrous  and  honorable 
feelinff  of  France  to  the  money  power  and  the 
material  interests  of  the  bankmg,  mercantile, 
and  manufacturing  classes ;  and  not  all  the 
oratory  of  M.  Montalembert  against  Lord 
Palmerston — that  Montalembert  irhoee  fa- 
ther commenced  his  career  as  a  comet  of 
cavalry  in  England,  and  made,  in  the  Ekig- 
lish  armies,  the  campaigns  of  Egypt  and 
India,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland, 
and  in  whicn  armies  he  reached  the  rank 
of  colonel,  when  he  married  an  Englishwo- 
man, the  mother  of  the  present  peer — oan 
induce  dispassionate  obserrers,  even  in 
France,  to  think  that  the  conduct  of  onr 
ministry  has  been  wrong  in  reference  to 
Switserland.  In  fact,  it  is  the  narrow  re- 
ligious bigotry  of  a  sealons  Romanist  Jesuit 
that  speaks  from  the  heart  of  Montalem- 
bert, and  not  the  voice  of  a  statesman. 

It  becomes  not  the  King  of  the  French 
to  encourage  such  zealots,  or  to  permit  his 
sons  to  applaud  their  speeches.  The  King 
of  France  is  standing  with  one  1^  in  the 
grave ;  and  were  he  to  depart  to-m<MrroW| 
or  within  the  year — an  event  which  seems 
so  likely  as  to  be  generally  discussed — ^it 
might  come  to  pass  that  the  throne  whicb 
he  gained  bv  one  revolution  his  descendants 
would  lose  by  another  of  less  duration  than 
three  d^s.  Moliere  says,  in  his  Xes  JPt^- 
cieueee  Mdiculeey — 

O  Fortune  f  quelle  est  ton  iDcoDStsnoe ! 

and  in  nothing  is  the  remark  truer  ihma 
in  the  succession  to  an  inheritance  of 
which  the  right  and  title  is  neither  par 
droit  de  canguite^  nor  par  droit  de  naieeamea. 
But  enough  of  politics,  on  which  we 
have  dwelt  so  long  that  we  have  not  lefl 
ourselves  space  to  say  that  Alboni,  Griait 
and  Persiani,  with  Mario,  Coletti,  Gardeniy 
and  Ronoonii/onl/tcreiir  aax 
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[A  writer  In  «h«  New  Monthly  hn  been  for  lome  time, 
namting  intereetfng  fkf ti  end  eneedotei  relating  to  eml- 
nent  literary  cbaracten.  under  the  title  of  "  a  Oraybeard'i 
goatip  abont  hii  Literary  aequaintanoe.*'  The  latt  of  thege 
la  the  following  lively  aketeh  of  a  riiit  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whieh  will  not  be  without  inteteit.— Ed.] 

r  the  exact  date  of  the  moist  trivial  cir- 
omnBtance  will  sometimes  fix  itself  in  the 
memory,  well  may  I  reooUeot  that  so  me- 
morable an  oocorrenoe  as  my  first  interview 
with  the  illnstrions  Sir  Walter  Soott  took 
plaoe  on  the  7th  of  July,  1827. 

Having  left  Speir's  Hotel  in  Edinburgh, 
at  an  early  hour,  I  proceeded  to  the  Conrt 
honse,  in  which  a  few  persons  were  already 
assembled,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
judges.  At  one  extremity  of  a  railed  en- 
closure, below  th(9  elevated  platform  appror 
priated  to  their  lordships,  sat  Sir  Walter, 
m  readiness  for  his  official  duties  as  clerk 
of  the  court,  but  snatching  the  leisure  mo- 
ments, as  was  his  wont,  and  busily  engaged 
in  writing,  apparently  undisturbed  by  the 
buxzing  in  the  court,  and  the  trampling 
feet  of  constant  new  comers.  The  thoughts 
which  another  man  would  have  wasted,  by 
easing  vacantly  arotmd  him,  or  by  '^  bald, 
disjointed  chat,''  he  was  probably  at  that 
moment  embalming,  1i)y  committing  to  paper 
some  portion  of  his  immortal  works.  Let 
me  frankly  confess  that  his  first  appearance 
disappointed  me.  His  heavy  ^ure,  his 
stooping  attitude,  the  lowering  gray  brow, 
and  unanimated  features,  gave  him,  as  I 
thought,  a  nearer  resemblance  to  a  ploddinff 
farmer,  than  to  the  weird  magician  and 
poet  whose  every  look  should  convey  the 
impression  that  he  was  '^  of  imagination  all 
compact."  Quickly,,  however,  were  his 
lineaments  revivified  and  alterci  when,  upon 
glancing  at  a  letter  of  introduction,  which 
my  companion  had  placed  before  him,  he 
hastened  up  to  the  rail  to  welcome  me. 
His^gray  eyes  twinkled  beneath  his  uplifted 
brows,  his  mouth  became  wreathed  with 
smiles,  and  his  countenance  assumed  a  be- 
nignant radiance  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
me,  exclaiming, — '*  Ha !  my  brother  scri- 
bler !  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you."  Not 
easily,  ^'  while  memory  holds  her  seat," 
will  that  condescending  phrase  and  most 


f  cordial  reception  be  blotted  from  my  mind. 
On  learning  that  I  should  be  compelled  to 
quit  Edinburgh  in  two  days,  mv  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Barron  Field,  having  busi- 
ness at  the  Lancaster  assizes,  he  kindly 
invited  us  to  dine  with  him,  either  on  that 
day  or  the  next,  for  both  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  were  unfortunately  pre-engaged. 
Though  the  parties  who  had  thus  bespoken^ 
us  were  barrister  friends,  from  whose  soci- 
ety I  anticipated  no  small  pleasure,  most 
willingly  would  I  have  forfeited  it,  had  I 
foreseen  the  greater  delight  and  honor  in 
which  I  might  have  paiticipated.  **  Posi- 
tively, I  must  see  something  of  you  before 
you  leave  ^  Auld  Reekie,' "  kindly  resumed 
Sir  Walter.  *' Suppose  you  come  and 
breakfast  with  me  to-morrow,  suffering  me 
to  escape  when  I  must  make  my  appearance 
in  court."  To  this  proposition  we  save  an 
eager  assent,  and  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
on  the  following  mominff  we  presented 
ourselves  at  his  door,  within  a  minute  of 
the  time  specified. 

Our  host  was  dressed,  and  ready  to 
receive  us ;  his  daughter.  Miss  Scott,  pre^ 
sently  made  her  appearance,  shortly  follow- 
ed by  her  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Scott. 
During  our  short  meal  I  can  recall  one  re- 
mark of  Sir  Walter  which,  trivial  as  it  was, 
may  be  deemed  characteristic  of  his  jea- 
lousy in  the  minutest  things  that  touched 
the  ffood  reputation  of  Scotland.  I  hap- 
pened to  observe  that  I  had  never  before 
tasted  bannocks,  when  he  entreated  me,  and 
earnestly  repeated  the  request,  not  to  judge 
of  them  by  the  specimen  before  me,  as  they 
were  badlv  made,  and  not  well  baked.  Our 
conversation  chiefiy  turned  upon  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  city,  so  grand  and  pictu- 
resque from  its  locality,  so  striking  from 
the  contrast  of  its  old  and  new  towns,  I  ex« 
pressed  an  unbounded  admiration.  Our 
host,  however,  assured  me  that  the  High- 
land scenery  would  have  been  found  much 
more  romantic  and  imposing,  and  expressed 
his  wonder,  considering  the  quickness,  fa- 
cility, and  economy  with  which  it  might 
now  be  explored,  that  I  should  lose  so  favor- 
able an  opportunity  of  proceeding  further 
north,  even  if  I  did  not  pay  my  respects  to 
the  Hebrideit. 
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A  few  montbs  before  my  visit  to  Scot- 
land, I  had  dedicated  a  little  work  to  Sir 
Walter,  forwarding  to  him  a  copy,  in  which 
I  had  thus  endeavored  to  ezpress^my  great 
and  sincere  reverence  for  his  character. 
"  It  is  not  your  reputation  as  a  writer,  how- 
ever unrivalled  it  may  be,  that  constitutes 
your  best  fame.  No,  sir,  you  have  aohiev- 
*ed  a  still  fairer  renown.  You  have  exalted 
the  tone  and  feeling,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  our  literature,  by  discarding  from  it  all 
that  jealousy,  bitterness,  and  malice  which 
had  stigmatized  authors  with  the  hereditary 
appellation  of  the  irritable  race.  '  The  fu- 
ture Hercules  announced  himself  by  stran- 
gling these  serpents  in  the  very  outset  of 
his  career.  By  your  gentleness  and  urbanity 
towards  your  predecessors,  when  exercising 
the  functions  of  an  editor  or  a  commenta- 
tor ;  by  the  generous  encouragement  which 
you  have  seized  every  occasion  of  extending 
to  your  oont'emporaries ;  by  the  liberality 
and  courtesy  which  have  invariably  marked 
your  conduct,  whenever  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  their  display,  you  have  afforded 
an  illustrious  example  that  the  highest  and 
noblest  qualities  of  the  head  and  neart  will 
generally  be  found  in  conjunction ;  and 
have  enabled  England  to  boast  that  her  li- 
terary Bayard  neither  fear»  a  rival  nor  a 
reproach." 

That  any  notice  wQuld  be  taken  of  a  me- 
rited tribute,  which  all  England  was  equally 
ready  to  proffer,  never  entered  into  my 
contemplation  ;  but  this  very  natural  con- 
jecture proved  to  be  erroneous.  From  the 
breakfast  party  I  have  be6n  describing,  my 
friend  and  myself  were  reluctantly  tearing 
ourselves  away,  that  our  host  mip;ht  not  be 
too  late  for  the  court,  and  already  had  we 
reached  the  hall,  when  Sir  Walter,  detain- 
ing me  by  the  button,  drew  me  a  little  on 
one  side,  as^  he  said,  with  a  mystifying 
smile  and  tone,     * 

"  Did  it  ever  happen  to  you,  when  you 
were  a  good  little  boy  at  school,  that  your 
mother  sent  you  a  parcel,  in  the  centre  of 
which  she  had  deposited  your  favorite  sweet- 
meat, whereof  you  had  no  sooner  caught  a 
glimpse,  than  you  put  it  aside,  that  you 
might  wait  for  a  half  holiday,  and  carry  it 
with  you  to  some  snug  corner  where  you 
oould  enjoy  it  without  fear  of  interruption  ?  " 

"  Such  a  thing  may  have  occurred,'*  said 
I,  much  marvelling  whither  this  strange  in- 
quiry was  to  lead. 

"  Well,"  resumed  my  colloquist, "  I  have 
received  lately  a  literary  dainty,  bearing 
the  name  of — (here  he  mentioned  the  title 


of  the  work  I  had  sent  him).  Now,  I  can- 
not peruse  it  comfortably  in  Edinburgh, 
with  the  daily  claims  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, and  a  variety  of  other  interruptions ; 
but  when  I  get  back  to  Abbotsford,  won't 
I  sit  down  in  my  own  snug  study,  and 
devour  it  at  my  leisure  ?  " 

Sir  Walter's  time,  I  well  knew,  was  infi- 
nitely too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  the  peru- 
sal of  any  production  from  my  pen;  but 
the  kindness  of  his  speech,  and  the  playful 
bonhomie  of  his  manner,  were  not  the  less 
manifest,,  and  not  the  less  gratefully  felt. 
He  had  politely  invited  me  to  visit  him  at 
Abbotsford,  when  he  should  return  to  it,  and 
though  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  his  cour- 
tesy, I  determined  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  mansion  which,  solidly  as  he  had 
constructed  it,  was  destined  to  be  the  least 
enduring  of  his  works.  After  another  hasty 
ramble,  therefore,  over  the  most  picturesque 
city  in  Europe — a  city  of  which  its  en* 
lightened  and  hospitable  inhabitants  may 
well  be  proud — I  bade  it  a  reluctant  adieu, 
and  started  for  Abbotsford,  fraught  with 
abundant  recollections  and  pleasant  antici* 
pations,  most  of  which  bore  reference  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Not  over  pleasant,  however,  did  I  Bad 
the  approach  to  his  mansion,  ifor  the  river 
had  been  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  the  waters 
threatened  to  enter  our  post-chaise,  and 
the  rocky  ground  sorely  tried  its  springs. 
Probably  the  old  abbots  never  ventured 
across  the  ford,  to  which  they  have  be- 
queathed their  name,  in  a  close  carriage. 
The  surrounding  localities  presented  but 
small  attraction,  for  though  the  far-extend- 
ing Devon  scenery  was  enlivened  by  the 
river,  and  its  prevailing  bareness  was  re- 
lieved by  wide  plantations  over  the  de* 
mesne,  the  latter  were  too  young  at  that 
period  to  assume  any  more  dignified  appear- 
ance than  that  of  underwood.  By  this  time, 
they  have,  probably,  grown  out  of  their 
sylvan  pupilage. 

Spite  of  the  ridicule  which,  from  the 
erection  of  Strawberry  Hill  to  the  >  present 
day,  has  been  lavished  upon  suoh  modem 
antiques;  spite  of  the  very  questionable 
taste  which  induced  Sir  Walter  to  embody 
in  his  new  house  old  materials,  occasionally 
exhibiting  remote  dates  and  heraldic  em- 
blazonments, until  the  incongruous  stmo* 
ture  might  well  be  termed  an  architectnrml 
anachronism  ;  I  myself  could  find  no  fault 
with  either  the  conception  or  the  execution 
of  this  most  interesting  pile.  To  me  it 
offered  a  mural  presentment  of  the  mind, 
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as  well  as  a  fitting  receptacle  for  the  body 
of  a  man,  all  whose  predilections  and  asso- 
ciations were  with  the  middle  ages;  and 
who  had  so  little  sympathy  with  the  classi- 
cal, that  he  could  derive  no  gratification 
from  Roman  antiquities,  even  when  he  stood, 
at  a  later  period,  within  the  very  precincts  of 
the  Oolosseum.  For  pagan  remains,  and  the 
five  orders  of  Vitruvius,  he  cared  not  a  rush. 
It  was  his  object  to  build  up  an  imitation 
of  the  mediasval  style,  not  so  close  or  slav- 
ish, however,'  as  to  unfit  it  for  the  require- 
ments of  modem  civilization.  The  armory, 
therefore,  which,  as  the  paramount  object, 
'  would  have  occupied  the  largest  chamber  in 
a  baronial  castle,  was  restricted  to  a  mode- 
rately-sized hall ;  while  the  principal  apart- 
ment was  appropriated  to  such  a  splendid 
library  as  became  the  most  eminent  author 
of  a  literary  age. 

A  building  composed  of  such  materials, 
constituted  a  museum  of  relics  so  rich  in 
historical  associations,  and  many  of  them 
bearing  such  immediate  reference  to  some  of 
his  novels,  that  almost  every  stone  might 
literally  be  said  to  ^^  prate  of  his  where- 
about." While  deriving  an  interest  from 
its  present  ownership,  Abbotsford  conjured 
up  a  new  one  out  of  the  past,  leaving  the 
spectator  in  doubt  which  had  imparted  to 
lum  the  most  plestsurable  sensation.  What 
man  of  suggestive  mind,  for  instance,. could 
pass  the  gateway  of  the  Edinburgh  Tol- 
booth,  reconstructed  where  it  now  stands — 
that  gateway  through  which  so  many  had 
draped  themselves  with. heavy  hearts,  in 
anticipation  of  their  merited  doom,  or  from 
which  they  had  bounded  away  in  the  rap- 
ture of  recovered  liberty,  without  extempo- 
rizing imaginary  novels  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  motes  that  animate  the  sunbeam.' 
To  me  the  whole  scene  appeared  a  fairy- 
land of  terra  firma — a  dream  of  realities ;' 
and  when  I  reflected  that  all  had  been  ac- 
complished by  an  author's  copyright  money, 
I  yielded  to  a  preposterous  vanity,  suggest^ 
ed  by  Sir  Walter's  compliment  of  ^'  brother 
scribbler,"  and  whispered  to  myself,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  painter,  ^^  ed  io  anche  aono 
atf/cre."  The  wizard  poet,  the  Amphion 
of  his  day,  had  built  up  these  walls  with 
his  lyre,  and  methought  the  sculptured 
heads  that  surmounted  them,  not  less  mu- 
sical than  that  of  Memnon  when  vocalized 
by  Apollo's  rays,  still  gave  out  melodious 
sounds  that  recalled  his  early  poems,  no- 
vels, and  romances. 

Small  was  the  armory  in  the  hall,  it  ex* 
celled  many  a  Ia**ger  oolleotion  in  curiosi- 


ties, most  of  the  weapons  having  an  histori- 
cal or  personal  interest  attached  to  them. 
Some  of  these  were  donations  from  indi- 
viduals, but  when  Sir  Walter « became  a 
purchaser  of  such  rarities,  he  must  have 
labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  raising 
the  market  price  against  himself.  The  gun 
of  an  obscure  marauder  could  be  of  little 
value  to  any  one ;  but  when  it  was  known 
to  have  belonged  to  Rob  Roy,  the  hero  of 
a  popular  novel,  and  was  to  be  sold  to  the 
author  of  the  work,  it  acquired  an  adsciti- 
tious  enhancement,  which  must  have  ren- 
dered its  purchase  much  more  expensive. 
In  the  library  I  noticed  a  splendidly  bound 
set  of  our  national  chronicles,  presented  by 
George  IV.,  one  of  the  very  few  instances 
ever  evinced  by  that  monarch  of  a  taste  for 
books,  or  of  any  attention  to  an  author.  In 
one  of  his  poems,  Sir  Walter  cautions  the 
reader  that — 

He  who  would  see  Melrose  aright. 
Must  view  it  by^the  pale  moonlight ; 

but  as  I  had  been  told  that  he  himself  had 
never  taken  his  own  advice,  I  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  abbey  in  the  daytime,  and  in 
my  next  morning's  drive  over  a  dreary 
moor,  of  fortymiles  to  Otterbum,  had  abun- 
dant time  to  reflect  upon  all  that  I  had  seen 
and  heard  in  the  modern  'Athens,  and  in 
the  residence  of  our  age's  most  illustrious 
writer. 


Id  the  following  year,  I  had  occasion  to 
solicit  a  favor  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
was  granted  with  his  usual  promptitude  and 
courtesy.  A  p ara^aph  had  found  its  way  in- 
to print,  penned  by  an  amicable  but  indis- 
creet hand,  stating  the  writer's  belief  that  I 
shared  the  opinions  of  a  mutual  friend,  who, 
in  the  temerity  of  youth — it  might  almost 
be  said  of  boyhood — had  avowed  sentiments 
of  a  most  unorthodox  tendency.  The  para- 
graph was  perfectly  gratuitous  and  unau- 
thorized. Keeping  scrupulously  aloof  from 
polemical  discussion,  I  had  never  looked 
with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  compas- 
sion upon  the  wretched  gladiators  who,  in 
the  name  of  a  religion  that  inculcates  peace 
and  love,  cany  on  such  an  incessant  war  of 
hatred  in  the  spiritual  arena.  From  politi- 
cal disquisitions  I  have  been  equally  averse, 
but  enough,  it  seems,  had  escaped  to  sub- 
ject me  to  a  reviewer's  accusation  of  being 
"  sadly  tainted  with  liberalism ;"  a  charge' 
not  altogether  harmless  in  the  high  Tory 
days  of  wfaidi  I  am  writing. 

During  the   discussions  occasioned  by 
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John  Soott's  stiMk  upon  Blaekwootp9 
Magazinej  and  the  fatal  dael  that  ensned, 
I  had  expressed  my  unqualified  condemna- 
tion of  the  nngenerons  and  personal  war- 
fare  waged  by  that  periodical  against  all 
its  political  opponents ;  and  when  1  recol- 
lected how  freely  I  had  spoken  upon  this 
8ttbjeot|  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  its  con- 
ductors might  avail  themselves  of  the  para- 
graph in  question,  to  assail  me  on  the 
ground  of  my  imputed  heterodoxy.  Nothing 
is  more  probable  than  that  Blackwood's 
people  never  trouUed  their  heads  about 
the  approbation  or  dislike  of  so  obscure  an 
indiviooal ;  and  I  myself,  reverting  to  the 
oironmstance  at  this  distanoe  of  time,  am 
not  without  fears  that  the  smiling  reader 
ma;f  compare  me  to  poor  <dd  Dennis,  the 
critic,  who  was  afraid  that  Louis  XIV.,  at 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  would  insist  upon  his 
beinff  given  up,  because  he  had  disparaged 
the  French  nation  in  some  of  his  plays. 

Under  the  apprehensions  stated!,  ground- 
less as  they  may  have  been,  I  wrote  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  avowing  my  perfect  readiness 
to  submit  to  any  criticism,  however  severe, 
in  my  literary  capacity  ;  but  requesting  his 
interference  to  prevent  any  onslaught  upon 
theological  grounds  from  the  parties  in 
question,  over  whom  I  believed  his  influ- 
ence to  be  paramount,  and  who  had  no 
right^  whatever  to  hold  me  responsible  for 
the  unauthorised  averments  of  another. 
This  preamble  is  not  endited  in  any  spirit 
of  egotism,  but  to  render  intelligible  the 
following  extracts  from  Sir  Walter's  reply : 

**  Sm, — I  am  honored  and  obliged  by  your  letter, 
as  showing  a  confidence  in  the  feelings  with  which 
a  man  who  has  professed  literature  honorably 
ought  to  receive  such  a  commuDication.  I  ha?e 
not  seen  the  passages  of  which  you  complain,  but 
I  sufficiently  understand  their  tendency  to  know 
that  they  must  have  produced  painful  'Cnects  upon 
your  mind.  The  old  Spanish  proverb  says,  *  keep 
tm  from  my  friends,  and  I  will  keep  myself  from 
my  enemies.'    Mr. I  only  know  from  his 


geoios  and  of  his  rsHgions  oirinidns,  and  that  ha 
was  more  of  a  fanatic  in  his  insane  philo8ophy» 
than  of  a  deliberate  propagator  of  ineligious  doc- 
trines. 

*•  I  think ^*s  work,  from  the  samples  I  baya 

seen,  injudidous,  and  open  to  much  censure  * 
*  *.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  in  which  I  lake 
little  interest,  for  I  have  lived  in  die  literary  world 
long  enough  to  avoid  every  thing  approackhig  to 
literary  squabbles,  and  would  as  soon  fight  with 
my  fists  as  with  my  pen. 

«  Mr. cannot,  1  suppose,  refuse  yon  the 

explanation  which  you  have  a  right  to  require, 
which  must  place  yon  rectus  in  curia  with  alt 
but  those  who  are  afflicted  with  the  incnmMe 
blindness  of  those  who  will  not  see.  fint  theoe 
^ntlemen's  unfortonate  ophthalmia  irnever  of  an 
infectious  nature,  for  common  sense  and  hoocst 
troth  always  finds  its  own  level. 

'*  I  am  happy  you  placed  it  in  my  power  to  do 
anything  which  can  be  in  the  least  degree  of  proba- 
ble use  to  you.  I  will  engage  that  Lockhart  acts 
as  a  man  of  honor  ought  to  do.  As  to  Black- 
wood's correspondents,  there  is  too  much  horse 
ef  in  tbcdr  laiUery  to  coodliate  my  entire  appio- 
on,  but  such  as  I  know,  are  men  incapable  of 
more  than  jocular  mischief,  and,  I  am  sure,  would 
never  misrepresent  you  voluntarily  in  so  painful 
a  particular. 

'*  I  am  writing  in  our  Court,  with  all  the  tu- 
mult of  the  bar  on  one  side,  and  the  respectable 
prosing  of  the  bench  on  the  other,  and  beg,  there- 
fore, mat  yon  wiU  excuse  all  verbal  errors,  and 
believe  me, 

'<  Your  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"WiLxaa  Scott. 

**  Edinburgh,  February  1.'* 


writings,  but  these  show  so  much  more  clever 
ness  than  judgment,  that  I  can  easily  conceive  he 
may  have  placed  a  friend  in  the  new  predicament 
of  having  a  right  to  complain  of  his  proceedings 
without  having  a  right  to  tax  the  motivea 

**  I  will  write  to  Lockhart  by  to-day's  post,  and 
have  no  doubt  he  will  do  in  the  matter  what  lus- 
tice  may  require.  As  to  his  battle  with  the  Jth€' 
nottin,  I  have  not  seen  the  attack,  but  should  con- 
ceive him  very  foolish  if  he  takes  any  notice  of 
it  BlaekwQO^s  Magazine  has  nO  professed  edi- 
tor; but  I  will  speak  to  one  of  the  most  influential 
contributors,  with  whom,  I  believe,  1  may  have 
some  interest 

«<  As  for  poor ,  I  always  thought  there  was 

a  stmin  of  insanity,  both  in  the  cbuacter  of  his 


It  is  probable,  as  already  intimated,  that 
the  hostility  I  had  anticipated  was  never 
meditated;  it  is  certain  that  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  in 
either  case,  this  admirable  letter  proves 
how  oompletely  its  writer  could  sequester 
his  mind,  amid  all  the  distractions  of  the 
forensic  Babd ;  while  it  adds  one  more  to 
the  innumerable  instances  of  his  ready  and 
cordial  benevolence  whenever  he  cotdd  con* 
fer  a  favor  upon  a  ^^  brother  scribbler." 

With  an  unspeakable  interest  had  I  con- 
templated the  architectural  reflex  of  Sir 
Walter's  mind  in  the  mansion  of  Abhota- 
ford ;  I  had  visited  his  study,  and  sat  in 
the  very  chair  wherein  he  composed  some 
of  his  immortal  works:  1  haa  convened 
with  him  in  his  intellectual  might,  had  seen 
him  in  his  social  happinessi  had  beoome 
acquainted  with  him  while  he  could  yet  en- 
joy the  living  apotheosis  of  a  world's 
homage.  Alas!  and  must  I  repeat  the 
heart-rending  words  applied  to  the  demon- 
tated  Southey — *'  A  few  years  more  and  aU 
was  in  the  dost!'*-— Yes;  another  and  a 
still  more  distinguished  writer,  was  doomed 
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to  tilie  moat  temble,  the  most  awinl  visite- 
tion  with  wbioh  our  nature  omi  be  afflicted. 
He  became  an  intellectual  wreck,  sinking 
from  a  godlike  man  into  mere  anthropomor- 
phism. Yet,  how  majestically  did  ne  be- 
come exalted,  even  by  the  dronmstances 
that  shattered  his  fortune  and  his  mind, 
mi^ng  his  very  rain  enhance  his  glory ! 
With  a  cfaiyalrons,  an  almost  romantic  sense 
of  honor,  he  sold  himself  into  slarery  that 
his  creditors  might  be  free  from  loss.  With 
a  magnanimity  that  mi^  well  be  termed 
sablime,  he  sacrificed  health,  happiness, 
sanity,  and  eventually  life  itself,  to  fulfil 
engagements  for  which  he  had  been  rendered 
legally  responsible  by  the  misconduct  and 
insolvency  of  others. 

While  hopes  were  yet  enltertained  that 
his  mental  alienation  mi^t  only  be  tempo- 
rary, the  writer  of  these  notices  published 
*|  An  Invocation,"  of  which,  pleading  his 
license  as  a  Gray  beard  and  a  Gossip,  he 
will  repeat  the  introductory  stanias, 

Snarra  1  Intelligences!  Passiana I  Dreams ! 

Ghosts  I  Genii  1  Sprites  t 
Muses,  t^  haimt  the  BeUconian  streams  t 

Inspiring  lights, 
Whose  inteliectoal  fires,  in  Scott  combined, 
Supplied  the  son  of  his  omniscient  mind. 

Ye  who  have  o'er-inform'd  and  OTer-wrought 

His  teeming  soul, 
Bidding  it  scatter  galaxies  of  thought 

From  pole  to  pole. 
Enlightening  others  till  itself  grew  dark— 
A  midnight  Jieaven  without  one  starry  spark  ;— 

Spirits  of  earth  and  air— of  light  and  gloom, 

Awake  1  arise  I 
Bestore  the  vidtim  ye  have  made-— relume 

His  darkling  eyes. 
Wizard !— Be  all  your  magic  skill  unftui'd 
To  charm  to  health  the  charmer  of  the  world. 

The  scabbard,  by  its  sword  outworn,  repair : 

Give  to  his  lips 
Their  lore,  than  Chtysostom's  more  rich  and  rare ! 

Dispel  the  eclipse 
That  intercepts  his  intellectual  light, 
And  saddens  all  mankind  with  tears  and  night 

Other  circumstances  there  were  immedi- 
ately preceding  and  quickly  foUowing  the 
death  of  Sir  vvalter  Scott,  that  could  not 
fail  to  awaken  melancholy  reflections  on  the 
instability  of  life,  and  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.  The  partner  of  his  bosom  was  not 
suffered  to  attain  old  age ;  his  two  sons,  his 
two  daughters,  and  his  eldest  grandson,  have 
been  prematurely  snatched  away ;  the  fine 
fortune,  the  harvest  of  his  genius,  which  he 
had  destined  to  enrich  his  family,  is  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  ;  and  the  mansion  which 
he  had  built  up  with  so  fond  a  magnificence, 
hoping  that  his  descendants  for  many  ge- 
nerations might  occupy  it  with  becoming 


splendor,  is  silent  and  untenanted !  Not 
over  generous  have  been  some  of  the  re* 
marks,  sadly  trite  and  misplaced  have  been « 
most  of  the  Jeremiades  elicited  by  this 
combined  mortality  and  disappointment. 
When  the  gilding  disappears  from  the  shrine 
at  whidi  a  Mammonite  kneels,!  it  becomes 
instantly  unhallowed,  and  disenchanted  in 
his  eyes,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Sir  Walter's  reverse  of  fortune  lowered  him 
in  the  estimation  of  those  sordid  worldlings 
who  respect  merit  only  so  lone  as  it  is  pros- 
perous and  wealthy.  Possibly  there  were 
othera  whose  jealousy  was  not  ungratified  by 
the  downfall  of  the  master  spirit,  which  had 
either  thrown  them  completely  into  the 
shade,  or  had  made  them  ^'  show  like  pij^ 
mies.''  These  were  the  carpers  tind  cayu- 
lers  who  now  went  about,  either  venting  cut 
and  dried  q(uotations  from  the  moralists  and 
satirists,  or  sapiently  exclaiming,  ^'  How 
strange  that  a  man  like  Sir  Walter,  with  a 
world-wide  reputation,  should  ruin  himself 
in  the  pitiful  a»mbition  of  becoming  a  Scot- 
tish laird  !  What  covetousnesa,  what  insa- 
tiable avarice,  in  insisting  upon  a  share  of 
the  publisher's,  and  even  of  the  paper-  * 
maker's  profits,  until  he  was  dragged  into 
the  partnership  by  which  he  was  finally  ruin-  ^ 
ed.  What  an  exemplification  of  the  dog 
and  the  shadow !  What  a  lesson  for  the 
man  ^  who  grasps,  and  grasps  till  he  can 
hold  no  more  ?' " 

Oh,  for  the  pen  of  Milton,  that  I  might 
lash,  as  they  deserve,  these  '^apes  and 
monkeys,  asses,  owls,  and  dogs!"  Not 
strange  was  it,  but  perfectly  natural,  that 
Sir  Walter,  believing  his  pecuniary  means 
to  be  fully  equal  to  the  attempt,  should 
seek  to  realise  the  vision  over  which  his 
mind  had  incessantly  brooded,  and  erect  a 
structure  which,  while  it  accorded  with  his 
own  cheriahed  tastes,  should  form  an  ap* 
propriate  residence  for  the  family  that  he 
hoped  to  found.  Neither  by  his  outlay  at 
Abbotsford,  nor  by  any  indulgence  in  self- 
ish profusion  elsewhere,  was  his  fortune 
dissipated.  By  an  unforeseen  liability  it 
was  drawn  into  the  vortex  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  Maelstrom  of  Ballantiue's  bank- 
ruptcy. Sir  Walter  Scott  avaricious? 
Preposterous  diarge !  If  he  had  any  failing 
it  was  in  a  totally  opposite  direction,  his 
generous  impulses  often  prompting  him  to 
a  liberality  hardly  consistent  with  his 
means.  Who  calls  the  farmer  avaridoua 
when  he  putaup  a  fence  around  his  field,  to 

Srevent  maxauaers  from  stealing  his  flock  ? 
uoh  was  the  motive  of  the  arrangement 
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with  booksellers  which  has  been  branded 
with  cupidity.  Sir  Walter  was  avid  of 
nothing  but  his  own.  To  prevent,  not  to 
obtain  pillage  was  his  object.  With  a 
proper  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
dignity,  he  refused  to  toil  like  a  slave,  and 
turn  his  fine  intellect  into  gold,  living  all 
the  while  in  comparative  poverty,  in  order 
that  a  publisher,  possibly  an  idler  and  a 
blockhead,  might  roll  in  wealth.  Such  is 
the  unfair  system  of  our  modem  literature, 
and  every  lover  of  fair  dealing,  more 
especially  every  brother  author,  should  feel 
grateful  to  the  man  who  was  the  first  to 
break  through  this  monstrous  monopoly 
and  ravage.  Far  from  being  a  churl  and 
a  niggard,  he  only  desired  to  increase  his 
means  by  preventing  his  property  from  em- 
bezzlement, that  so  he  might  give  a  wider 
expansion  to  his  large-hearted  beneficence. 
The  foremost  censurers  of  an  unprosperous 
man  may  sometimes  be  traced  among  the 
leading  parasites  of  a  successful  one,  and  if 
Sir  Walter,  disappointed  in  none  of  his  ex- 
pectations, had  realized  a  large  fortune,  and 
had  been  enabled  to  exercise  at  Abbotsford 
the  generous  hospitalities  so  congenial  to 
his  nature,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  parties 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  would  be  his  most 
obsequious  applauders,  happy  to  follow  in 
his  wake,  that  their  little  barks  ^'  might 
pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale." 

One  word  as  to  the  croakers  who  harp 
upon  toe  sadness  of  human  destinies,  be- 
cause two  generations  of  Sir  Walter's  fami- 
ly have  been  so  quickly  and  so  prematurely 
struck  down  into  the  grave.  Truly  lament- 
able is  the  catastrophe,  but  it  is  only  in 
accordance  with  the  frequent  course  of 
nature.  Untimely  as  have  been  their 
deaths,  they  will  be  much  longer  remem- 
bered from  their  connexion  with  so  illustri- 
ous a  writer,  than  if  they  had  lived  to  a 
patriarchal  age  as  the  members  of  any  less 
distinguished  family. 

-'^But  look,''  exclaims  some  dolorous 
hypochondriac,  ^'  behold  how  soon  the  fin- 
est mind  of  the  age  may  be  smitten  with 
imbecility  and  darkness !" 

*'  Look  again,"  is  my  reply,  "  and  be- 
hold what  the  human  mind  can  accomplish, 
even  though  its  duration  be  still  more  pre- 
carious than  that  of  life." 

Sir  Walter  was  not  young  when  he  began 
to  write,  he  was  not  old  when  he  sank  into 
fatuity,  yet  if  his  disembodied  spirit  could 
jhover  about  us,  how  truly  might  he  exclaim 
in  the  words  of  the  old  Roman  poet — 
*^  What  quarter  of  the  globe  is  not  filled 
with  my  labors  ?"    Alps  and  ApQunines^ 


the  Cordilleras,  and  the  Himalaya  moan* 
tains,  with  all  their  intermediate  lands,  are 
animated  by  the  immortal  creations  of  his 
fancy,  springing  up  in  every  direction  and 
for  all  classes ;  like  the  sweet  flowers  of  the 
earth,  to  delight,  to  refresh,  and  to  beautify. 
Oh,  the  illimitable  puissance  of  mind !  Oh, 
the  world-worshipped  majesty  of  intellect ! 
Oh,  the  divineness  of  the  human  soul ! 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  writings  and 
the  character,  the  head  and  the  heart  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  tended  to  exalt  our 
common  nature ;  feeling  grateful  to  Heaven 
that  I  was  allowed  to  be  his  contemporary, 
and  proud  that  I  had  the  honor  of  calling 
him  my  friend ;  1  have  been  induced  to  pen 
the  concluding  remarks,  because  1  think 
every  opportunity  should  be  seised  of 
brushinff  away  the  insects  who  have  at-> 
tempted  to  fasten  a  blot  upon  the  glorious 
escutcheon  which  it  is  our  duty  to  transmit 
to  future  ages,  as  it  has  been  delivered  to 
us,  bright,  perfect,  and,  immaculate. 


The  Gi«am  or  Bohsmia.— This  beautiful  article 
is  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  chief* 
iy  in  Bohemia,  an.1  always  in  the  woody,  moun- 
tainous districts.  The  materials  from  which  the 
glass  informed,  consists  chiefly  of  the  same  as  those 
used  in  England;  the  manufacturers  themselres 
seem  to  beliere  that  there  is  no  dificrence,  except 
in  the  proportions  of  the  materials,  and  in  the  fuel, 
which  is  exclusively  wood,  and  produces,  by  a  lit- 
tle attention,  a  more  constant  ana  intense  heat  than 
can  be  produced  by  any  coal ;  the  feeding  the  fur- 
nace with  the  latter  material,  they  say,  always 
creates  a  change  in  the  temperature  detrimeotal  to 
the  fluid  above,  and  never  sufficiently  intense. 
The  wooded  mountains  of  Bohemia  are  entirely  in> 
habited  by  a  population  whose  industry,  morals, 
hospitality,  and  kindness  of  manners,  do  honor, 
not  only  to  this  rich  and  beautiful  kin^om,  but 
to  the  whole  human  race.  Thickly  inhabited, 
the  beautiful  little  cottages,  clustered  into  villaces, 
or  scattered  along  the  glens,  or  sides  of  the  hills* 
are  embowered  with  fruit-trees,  and  encircled  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  which  each  cottager  cultivatei 
with  a  zeal  peculiar  to  his  race ;  on  ever^  side  rich 
fields  of  erain  or  pasture  stretch  out  like  a  vast 
enamelled  carpet  hetween  the  hills,  which  are 
clothed  in  dense  forests  of  spruce,  fir,  pine,  and 
beech,  filled  with  deer,  roe,  and  capercalzie ;  they 
extend  in  every  direction,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  eye,  one^ast  cloud  of  verdure.  The  fabriques 
or  factories  are  placed  generally  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  these  villages,  the  extent  of  which  can  only 
be  known  by  ^oing  frt)m  house  to  house;  so  closely 
is  each  hid  in  its  own  fruit-bower,  and  so  surround- 
ed by  shrubs  and  flowers,  Oiat  the  eye  can  only 
pick  up  the  buildings  by  thoir  blue  smoke,  or  get  a 
glimpse  of  them  here  and  there  as  you  advance ; 
thus  some  of  the  villages  are  elongated  to  three 
miles,  forming  the  most  delicious  walk  dong  its 
grassy  road,  generally  accompanied  by  a  stream,  al> 
ways  overhung  by  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  the 
mountain-ash,  and  weeping  birch;  many  of  the 
former  only  are  to  be  found  in  our  gardena— wf  rt 
Union  Jmrn^L 
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The  present  Mor>ement  in  Italy.     By  the  Marohese  Massimo  d'Azeglio.     Translated 
from  the  Italian.     London,  1847. 


The  following  article  deeerVea  ittentlon,  more  m  an  ex- 
pfeaslon  of  the  Tiewa  of  th«  CdnMnratire  party  in  Eashmd. 
respecting  the  measnreB  with  which  the  name  of  the  present 
Pontiff  has  been  associated,  than  for  its  fkcts  or  reasonings. 
The  qnestions  to  whleh  it  relates  are  of  incalculable  interest 
and  the  position  of  each  party  ought  to  be  onderstood.  The 
present  article  has  been  fireqnentlj  referred  to  in  the  British 
periodicals,  as  able  and  significant.— Eo. 


The  Marchese  d'Aseglio,  whose  work,  in 
the  absence  of  a  better,  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  native  of  Pied- 
mont, a  roan  of  respectable  family,  and  the 
son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Manzoni.    He 
■  has  studied  painting  with  professional  assi- 
duity and  with  considerable  success  ;  he  has 
also  been  a  candidate  for  fame  in  the  walks 
of  literature  ;  he,  too,  is  the  author  of  histo- 
rioal  romances,  which  hare  been  praised  by 
his  countrymen,  but  of  which  we  confess  we 
have  never  qualified  ourselves  to  judge. 
He  is,  no  douot,  a  man  of  general  accom- 
plishment and  lively  talent ;  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  he  is  entitled  to  interpret 
between  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe — to 
rebxike  princes,  or  dictate  to  imaginary  se- 
nates.    We  congratulate  him,  however,  on 
having  rightly  understood  the  improved 
taste  of  the  present  age  in  avoiding  all  thun- 
dering denunciations  and  every  appeal  to 
the  knife  of  Timoleon  or  Brutus.     He  as- 
sures ^^  foreign  countries"  that  Italians  no 
longer  take  Kienri  or  the  Graoohi  for  their 
model.     For  ourselves,  while  we  recognise 
some  traits- of  Rienzi,  we  own  we  can  trace 
but  little  imitation  of  the  energy  of  the 
Gracchi.    It  is  the  absence  of  courage,  still 
more  than  of  practical  talent,  that  has  been 
so  wofuUy  conspicuous  in  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Liberals.  Their  wishes,  he  says,  are 
moderated,  and  their  disinterestedness  in- 
creased.   We  would  gladly  believe  him : — 
but  we  were  in  Italy  during  the  rebellion 
of  1831,  and  during  the  commotions  of 
1843  and  1845,  and  we  have  not  got  over 
the   disgust  of  witnessing  such  a  race  of 
meanness,  corruption,  and  treachery. 

The  Marchese  is  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of 
the  good  effect  of  the  ^^  moral  force"  which 
is  to  be  opposed  to  existing  governments. 


he  does  not  understand  himself,  unless,  in- 
deed, he  is  guilty  of  mystifying  his  readers. 
"  Moral  Force"  in  the  people,  we  take  it, 
can  only  mean  physical  weakness  in  the 
governors  ;  nor  can*'  moral  force"  have  any 
effect  unless  supported  by  physical  energy. 
It  was  not  in  "  moral  force"  that  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Reformers  was  placed  in  1831 
(the  last  occasion  on  which  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  prowess), 
since  it  was  to  a  civil  war  that  they  trusted 
for  success.  May  not  the  Papal  govern- 
ment of  that  day  be  said  to  have  trusted 
more  effectually  to  "  moral  force"  when  it 
purchased  the  submission  and  the  secrets 
of  the  rebel  chiefs  with  gold  ? 


We  shall  make  few  comments  on ''  Gli 
ultimi  casi  di  Romagni" — a  sort  of  defence 
of  the  abortive  risings  in  Romagna.  He 
condemns  them  himself,  but  more,  we  fear 
because  they  were  premature  and  unsuc- 
cessful than  because  they  were  flagitious. 
We  have  never  admired  what  is  called  the 
"  Liberal  cause"  in  Italy,  but  we  would  not 
do  it  the  injustice  to  confound  it  with  the 
felony  of  the  smugglers  at  Ravenna,  or  of 
the  desperadoes  and  ruffians  of  Rimini,  who 
seized  a  defenceless  town,  frightened  the 
priests  and  old  women,  robbed  the  treasury, 
and  afterwards  dispersed  before  a  few  com- 
panies of  Swiss,  to  pursue  their  natural 
calling  in  the  highways  and  hedges  of 
Romagna. 

One  chief  complaint  against  the  Mar- 
chese is  that  his  essay  on  the  new  move- 
ment is  not  written  in  good  faith.  The 
real  obiect  of  it  he  does  not  disclose  ;  he 
leaves  it  to  be  divined.  The  Italians, 
amongst  many  pleasing  and  some  valuable 
qualities,  possess  an  overweening  opinion 
of  themselves ;  they  still  vaunt  their  martial 
skill,  and  in  proof  of  it  appeal  to  the  Sol- 
pios  and  the  CsBsars.  The  Marchese  has 
his  full  share  of  national  as  well  as  per- 
sonal vanity — but  can  he  really  opine  that 
a  union  of  Italian  princes  (were  some  ma* 
gician  to  bind  that  rope  of  sand  for  him) 
could  suocessfally  oppose  the  power  of 
Austria  ?  This  question  he  leaves  undis* 
cnssed — ^but  his  meaning  is  manifest  b: 


We  do  not  understand  himi  and  we  think  |  alliinons  to  Navarino  tnd  to  Belgium. 
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is  on  the  assistance  of  England,  of  France, 
or  of  Russia,  that  all  Italians  mnst  rely 
who  serionslj  hope  to  get  rid  of  the  German 
rule. 

Our  author  admits  reluctantly  that  the 
Austrian  is  a  better  government  than  that 
of  any  of  the  native  princes,  and  he  also 
admits  the  superior  prosperity  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Peninsula  over  which  it  extends, 
while  he  justly  ridicules  the  preposterous 
notion  that  the  Italian  princes  have  leagued 
together,  at  the  instigation  of  Austria,  to 
govern  ill,  in  order  that  the  superior  ad- 
ministration   of  the  Lombard    provinces 
might  be  more  conspicuous.     The  truth, 
however — ^though  we  too  make  our  admis- 
sion with  reluctance — ^must  be  told — it 
extremely  difficult  to  find  among  Italians  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  sober  and  homely 
qualities  necessar/  for  administrative  jus- 
tice*   The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought 
rather  in  their  history,  perhaps,  than  in 
their  lively  impressible  character  ;  but  at 
present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
fact.     If  the  Gorman  acts  too  uniformly 
with' the  passionless^  unreflecting  regularity 
of  a  machine,  the  Italian  can  with  difficulty 
1>e  made  to  understand  the  apathetic,  im- 
partial consistency  of  the  law ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  with  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple the  German  government  is  infinitely 
more  popular  than  that  of  their  native 
sovereigns.     We  would  wish  to  be  dearly 
understood ;  we  mean  that  the  government 
is  respected  as  just  and  impartial,  while 
the  persons  of  the  Germans  are  certainly 
disliked — disliked,  perhaps,  as  much  for 
some  of  the  most  respectable  points  of 
their  national  character,  as  for  its  defects. 
The  foreiflrn  rule,  indeed,  is  much  resented 
amongst  the  upper  and  those  of  the  middle 
classes  who  think  that  under  other  systems 
they  should  be  esteemed  and  employed ; 
but  the  mass  of  the  people  look  on  that 
with  considerable  indifference.    As  foreign- 
eri  the  Germans,  no-  doubt,  are  disliked  by 
them  also ;  but  in  the  sight  of  a  Lombard, 
the   Piedmontese,  the   Tuscan,  and    the 
Roman  are  equally  foreigners  ;  nor  has  this 
feeling  of  disunion  in  the  least  diminished, 
however  much  party  writers  have  agreed  to 
misrepresent  the  state  of  public  opinion. 
The  nobility  of  Italy,  generally  idle  and 
inaignifieant,  and  too  often  dissipated,  have 
little  command  over  the  reaped  or  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  lower  classes.     The  land- 
owners, known  onlj  through  their  agents, 
have  no  hold  on  the  affeottona  of  their 
peasantry.    The  priests^  by  prineiple  and- 


by  interest,  are  attached  to  their  princes, 
and  their  influence  is  generally  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  authority.     So  very  cold,  how- 
ever, is  the  feeling  in  every  part  of  the 
social  body  to  their  governors,  tiiat  we  have 
seen  dvnasties  changed  and  principalities 
severed  and  united  without  a  murmur,  and 
almost  without  an  observation.     The  revo- 
lution in  Piedmont  in  1820,  so  discre- 
ditable to  all  that  were  engaged  in  it,  is  a 
proof  of  this.     A  few  discontented  and 
ambitious  persons,  tampering  with  luke- 
warm or  disaffected  troops,  were  able  to 
force  one  prince  to  abdicate  and  to  instal 
another  in  his  place.     As  far  as  any  popu- 
lar sentiment  was  manifested  at  all,  it  was 
favorable  towards  the  late  sovereign,  Victor 
Emanuel.     The   provisional  government, 
regarded  by  the  people  with  surprise  rather 
than  with  favor,  existed  without  support, 
and    was  overthrown  without   resistance. 
None  of  the  peasantry,  and  fbw  of  the 
towiui-pe(M)le,  took  any  part  in  the  struggle. 
In  Lombardy  there  is  too  much  substan- 
tial comfort  for  the  existence  of  general  dis- 
content, and  if  the  crisis  should  arrive,  it 
will  be  found  that  careless  landlords  and 
tyrannical  stewards  are  objeots  of  greater 
dislike  than  the  phlegmatic  Germans.    The 
administration  of  justice  is  entirely  unim- 
peachable ;  nor  could  we  name  an  exeoiw 
tive  government  more  free  from  abuses* 
Many  causes  have  contributed  to  mislead 
opinion  in  England  on  this  point.      The 
stranger  is  disgusted  at  first  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  custom-house   (an   institution 
which  the  English  have  no  particular  title 
to  cavil  at)  ;    he  is  irritatea  by  the  formal 
demands  of  the  German  sergeant,  and  com- 
plains of  his  stupidity  becanse  he  himself 
cannot  explain  his  meaning.    On  enteKng 
the  city,  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  valet  de 
place,  who  is  in  nine  cases  out  to  ten  a  ruin- 
ed adventurer,  and  who  has  no  need  to  be 
told  that  abuse  of  authority  is  usually  no- 
pular  with  an  Englishman ;  he  therefore  in- 
dulges his  own  spleen,  and  cratifies  his  em- 
ployer, by  abuse  of  the  Germans.      The 
same  gentleman  takes  up  a  French  news- 
paper, where  he  finds  the  editor  (who  can- 
not forget  the  ejection  of  his  countrymen) 
eloquent  in  abuse  of  Austria  and  the  woes 
of.  Italy  ;  accordingly  the  stupidity  of  the 
Germans,  the  hatred  of  the  Italians  to- 
wards them,  and  the  general  sympaUiy  of 
Europe,    become    fiavorite    themes    with 
our  tourist,   and  are  noted  down  in  his 
loumaly  to  be  spread  abroad  as  fkr  as 
Ikis  opportanities  permit.    Those  only  wKa 
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have  lived  in  Lomburdy  oan  be  aware  of 
the  good  faith  knd  honesty,  the  patience  and 
forbearance  of  these  mnch-belied  Germans. 
Bat,  however  it  may  be  oonoealed,  the 
Austrians  are  the  objects  of  attack  to  all 
Italian  liberals,  and  to  those  who  esponse 
their  canse  ;  and  it  is  on  a  very  simple  prin- 
oble  that  they  are  systematically  represent- 
ed as  universally  detested. 

The  Papal  government,  which  by  com- 
mon consent  has  hitherto  been  admitted  to 
contain  most  abuses,  is,  however,  thoroughly 
Italian,  and  in  it  are  illustrated  all  the  de- 
fects of  the  Italian  character,  for  though  the 
Pope  himself  is  rarely  a  Roman,  and  his  ad- 
visers may  be  natives  of  other  districts, 
'    they  are  invariably  Italians — ^but  it  is  also 
a  government  of  priests,  of  childless  men,  of 
persoi&s  who  at  best  have  but  a  life  interest 
in  the  state,  whose  office  depends  solely  on 
the  life  of  their  patron ;  whose  object  it  is, 
therefore,  to  make  a  rapid  fortune  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  while  the  opportu- 
nity lasts.      This  is  a  defect  common  in 
some  d^preo  to  all  elective  governments ; 
but  that  of  the  Pope  has  others  peculiarly 
its  own.    Its  jealousy  and  its  weakness  have 
'j    made  it  repress  the  energies  of  its  lay  sub- 
jects ;  while  it  has  always  found  its  interest 
in  the  rivalities  of  foreign  princes  and  in 
the  discord  of  its  neighbors.     Macchiavelli 
felt  and  deplored  this  evil ;  the  pretensions 
of  the  Church,  he  perceived,  must  ever  be 
a   barrier    to    the    freedom  of  Italy;  he 
thought  it  poqgible,  however,  to  make  them 
subservient  to  this  end,  by  appealing  to  the 
family  pride  of  the  reigning  pontiff.    Could 
a  vast  sover^gnty  be  accumulated  in  the 
house  of  Mediois,  the  support  of  the  Pope 
(a  member  of  that  family)  would  be  secur- 
ed, and  the  minor  states  might  by  degrees 
be  absorbed  in  the  larger  monarchy.     The 
character  of  Lorenzo,  the  favored  prince  to 
be  placed  in  this  elevated  position,  pro- 
mised but  little;  his  successors,  however, 
might  be  less  feeble  than  himself — ^and  by 
these  means  national  independence  might  be 
secured,  if  civil  liberty  (of  which  he  de- 
r   spaired)  were  to  bo  sacrificed.     The  oon- 
^   Btant  complaint  of  that  profound  politician 
is  the  want  of  public  spirit  in  his  countrymen 
;  — ^their  want  of  virtue  and  disinterestedness. 
'  ^^  This  lovely  country,"  he  exdaims,  ^'  is 
.  given  as  a  prey  to  the  spoiler,  to  the  dissolute 
Frenchman,  the  rapacious  Spaniard,  and 
the  mercenary  Swiss — but  worst  of  all !  it 
f  ia  the  Italians  themselves  that  have  abanr 
\  doned  their  paradise  to  these  demons !" 
The  restoration  of  the  nationality  of  Italy 


has  b^en  the  cry  of  her  patriots  in  every  age. 
It  is  now  revived,  and  its  herald  and  cham- 
pion b  the  sovereign  whose  political  exist- 
ence is  its  greatest  obstacle,  and  who,  what- 
ever may  be  his  personal  character,  will  ulti- 
mately be  most  opposed  to  it.  The  abuses 
of  the  papal  government  had  reached  a 
point  that  called  imperiously  for  reform, 
and,  on  his  elevation,  Pius  IX.  acceded  to 
the  general  wish ;  it  wonld  not  have  been  in 
his  power,  had  it  been^  his  inclination,  to 
continue  the  system  of  Gregory  XVI. — 
that  system,  indeed,  must  have  fallen  had 
Gregory  himself  lived  a  short  time  longer. 
It  is  not,  then,  the  projected  reforms  of 
Pius  that  we  blame — ^we  admit  reforms  to 
have  been  necessary ;  but  some  of  his  errors 
we  believe  he  must  himself  have  already 
discovered.  The  liberty  of  the  press  in 
Rome  was  usurped  rather  than  accorded ; 
but  the  Pope  would  have  judged  more  wisely 
in  using  his  influence  to  curb  its  license 
than  in  contenting  himself  wit)i  being  the 
object  of  its  idolatry.  The  difficulties  of 
his  position  were  numerous ;  had  he  possess- 
ed all  the  talents  and  virtues  that  had  been 
attributed  to  him,  and  had  he  found  all  the 
agenta  of  government  as  disinterested  as 
patriots  are  supposed  to  be  by  poets,  hia 
difficulties  would  not  still  have  been  sur- 
mounted. His  practical  rtforms  have  hither- 
to, in  fact,  been  few ;  the  misgovemment  of 
ages  is  not  to  be  amended  by  the  flattering 
exhortations  of  a  well-meaning  prince,  nor 
by  the  declamations  of  the  Lentuli  and  the 
Gracchi  of  a  newspaper.  But  we  are  aftaid 
that  a  prodigioivs  dimoulty  has  been  need- 
lessly—Kareated  by  the  quarrel  with  Austria 
— most  ill-timed,  and  wiiich  might  certainly 
have  been  avoided,  and  that  the  policy  of 
the  Pope,  or  rather,  we  should  say  at  once, 
the  desire  of  innovation  fostered  by  his  im- 
prudence, has  spread  a  general  distrust  and 
anxiety  throughout  Italy — a  vague  indefi- 
nite discontent,  which  will  not  be  quieted 
till  serious  calamities  have  been  inflicted. 

To  give  any  intelliffible  outline  of  the 
state  of  Italy  and  of  the  Popedom  at  this 
moment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  re- 
trospect :  but  we  need  not  go  into  the  inva- 
sion of  the  French,  their  occupation  of  Rome, 
and  the  melancholy  £ftte  of  Pius  VI.  The 
election  of  Pius  VII.  took  place  at  a  moment 
and  in  a  country,  to  which  French  influence 
did  not  extend.  In  the  subsequent  disputes 
between  Bonaparte  and  the  rope,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  despot  defeated  its  object. 
The  passive  resistance  of  Pius,  whioh  wag 
not  to  be  ovcfwnne)  and  the  peneeutiomi  to 
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which  he  was  exposed,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  all  Europe.  Roman 
Catholics  resented  the  imprisonment  of  the 
head  of  their  Church ;  sovereigns  were  alarm- 
ed at  the  violence  offered  to  an  independent 
prince,  and  felt  a  common  interest  in  sup- 
porting him  ;  while  all  men  agreed  in  con- 
demning the  indignities  exercised  on  an 
amiable  and  high-minded  old  man. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  would  have  been  curtail- 
ed at  the  general  settlement  of  Europe  in 
1814,  had  not  the  sudden  escape  of  Bona- 

Sarte  from  Elba  put  an  abrupt  end  to  many 
ecp-laid  projects,  and  roused  Europe  again 
to  active  resistance.  His  subsequent  defeat, 
which  placed  the  world  for  the  moment  at 
the  disposal  of  the  conquerers,  might  not  so 
entirely  have  altered  the  political  destiny 
of  Italy,  but  for  the  ill-advised  proceedings 
of  Murat.  The  intrusive  king  of  Naples 
had  purchased  the  favor  of  the  allies,  by 
his  timely  desertion  of  his  benefactor,  and 
his  political  alliance  with  Austria.  Alarm- 
ed, perhaps  surprised,  at  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon, staggered  by  his  success,  undecided 
and  hesitating,  he  found  himself  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  Austrian  general ;  and 
at  last,  in  defiance  of  the  best  advice,  when 
the  movement  was  too  late,  hededared  him- 
self the  aUy  of  France,  and  marched  towards 
the  north  of  Italy.  The  Pope  deserted  Rome, 
as  the  Neapolitan  army  advanced,  nor  did 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  remain  to  re- 
ceive these  unwelcome  guests.  Romagna, 
which  had  all  along  been  oocupied  by  the 
troops  of  Murat,  became  the  scene  of  his 
military  operations.  A  flush  of  success 
gave  him  confidence.  The  Austrian  com- 
manders, unprepared  for  such  an  attack, 
retired  before  him :  his  triumphs  were  an- 
nounced in  exulting  proclamations,  and  the 
manifesto  of  a  French  adventurer,  dated 
from  Bologna,  admonished  all  Italy  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  a  small  exertion 
would  free  it  for  ever  .-from  the  yoke  of  fo- 
reigners. Nor  can  it  be  denied  that- the  mo- 
ment was  favorable.  Austria,  startled  by 
the  rapidity  of  Bonaparte's  suocess,  had 
concentrated  her  troops  in  the  hereditary 
dominions.  Marshal  Bellegarde  had  hardly 
a  sufficient  force  to  garrison  Milan,  and 
would  certainly  not  have  ventured  to  face 
the  Neapolitan  army,  had  it  been  seconded 
by  any  appearance  of  support  from  the  peo- 
nle.  This  was  not,  however,  the  case. 
Murat's  bast  was  crowned  in  several  thea- 
tresy  and  ia^some  market-pkoes ;  prooes- 
Honfl  awaited  him  at  dty-gatesi  and  streets 


were  strewed  with  flowers ;  sonnets  were 
showered  upon  him  ;  but  no  fecruits  joined 
his  standard ;  on  the  contrary,  his  muster- 
roll  was  daily  thinned  by  desertion,  even 
while  fortune  seemed  to  befriend  him. 
The  enemy  gained  courage  as  he  appeared 
to  lose  it — and  he  abandoned  his  last  chance 
by  opening  a  negotiation  when  he  should 
have  pushed  his  advantages ;  this  impra- 
denoe  hastened  the  inevitable  catastrophe — 
the'  destruction  of  one  of  the  best  appointed 
armies  that  ever  took  the  field,  the  flight 
and  despair  of  its  chief. 

The  Austrian  army  was  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Southern  Italy ;  and  Marshal 
Bianchi,  ruling  with  sovereign  authority  in 
Naples,  treated  with  King  Ferdinand  for 
the  restitution  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 

It  was  not  without  reluctance  thA  the 
Emperor  resigned  tlie  possession  of  a  king- 
dom which  had  long  been  a  dependency  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  which  had  only 
been  conquered  from  it  during  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  jealousy  of  powerful  neigh- 
bors proved  a  stronger  bar  to  his  wishes, 
perhaps,  than  the  rights  of  Ferdinand  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  look  ebewhere  for  an  indem- 
nification for  his  losses,  and  at  first  there  was 
little  doubt  that  this  would  be  assigned  to 
him  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Church.  The 
legations  had  never  yet  been  restored  to 
the  Pope.  Murat  had  occupied  them ;  to 
Murat  the  possession  of  all  his  dominions 
had  formerly  been  guaranteed  by  Anstria, 
and  his  spoils  were  now  the  legitimate  priie 
of  the  conqueror.  There  was,  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  returning  respect  for  an- 
cient and  prescriptive  rights ;  perhaps,  too, 
reflection  on  the  vast  efforts  called  for  by  the 
demonstration  of  *'  the  hundred  days  "  had 
taught  moderation.  Such  at  least  are  the 
motives  that  it  becomes  ^'  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory" to  assign ;  but  something,  we  think, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  patient  and  long-«uffering  Pope,  and 
more,  perhaps,  to  the  skilful  diplomacy  of 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi.  Never  did  any  man 
possess  a  more  graceful  address,  or  a  more 
imposing  presence :  the  dignity  of  his  fisa- 
tures — the  intelligence  of  his  eye — ^e  wis- 
dom of  his  pallid  brow — ^worked  powerfully 
in  his  favor,  before  his  conversation,  lively, 
insinuating,  and.  profound,  had  completed 
the  conquest.  He  was  a  statesman  of  the 
old  school,  sopple,  imperturbable  well  prac- 
tised in  tiie  finest  fencing  of  diplomacy ; 
his  visit  to  England  he.  had  turned  to  the 
best  account,  and  secured  the  personal  fa- 
vor of  the  Prince  Regent,  by  whom  the 
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interests  of  the  Holy  See  were  powerfnlly 
supported  at  the  Congress. 

The  Popedom  was  restored  with  nearly 
undiminished  possessions,  hut  severely  taxed 
with  suhsidies  demanded  by  Austria  ;  and 
Pius  VII.  returned  to  Rome.  He  passed 
along  a  road  once  trodden  by  more  bloody 
victors,  and,  traversing  the  Milvian  bridge, 
he  entered  the  Vatican  palace  beneath  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  took  possession  of  the 
stronghold  of  his  predecessors,  amidst  the 
deafening  gratulations  of  his  people.  The 
Rome  he  found  was  unlike  the  Rome  of  his 
youth.  The  French  had  stripped  it  of  its 
ancient  ornaments.  Deprived  of  its  court, 
of  its  illustrious  pilgrims — ^without  com- 
merce and  without  activity,  it  was  shrinking 
still  further  from  its  distant  walls.  The 
task  of  Consalvi  was  a  hard  one.  The 
Pope,  abstracted  from  temporal  aflfairs,  de- 
vout and  humble,  abandoned  the  reins  of 
government  to  the  powerful  secretary,  and 
he,  by  disinterestedness,  at  least,  and  zeal, 
deserved  his  confidence. 

The  first  measures  of  the  restored  Pontiff, 
and  the  lofty  language  he  at  once  assumed, 
had  surprised  rather  than  awed  his  neigh- 
bors. The  restoration  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits  was  unpopular  with  the  Catholic 
world,  and,  except  perhaps  in  Piedmont, 
the  Pope  found  few  supporters.  Consalvi 
had  dreaded  Austria :  he  had  been  too  well 
versed  in  the  ancient  maxims  of  the  court  of 
Rome  not  to  be  fully  aware  how  much  .the 
papal  authority  has  to  fear  from  the  perse- 
vering ambition  of  that  power  ;  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  Austria  alone  was  the  pro- 
tecting barrier  that  stood  between  all  Italian 
princes  and  their  .disaffected  subjects.  When 
the  Emperor  Francis  visited  Rome,  he  was 
received  with  all  the  elegant  and  refined 
attention  that  love  and  gratitude,  and  it  may 
be  fear,  could  suggest.  Nor  was  his  great 
minister  forgotten.  Prince  Metternich, 
lodged  by  the  side  of  his  imperial  master  in 
the  Quirinal  palace,  found  an  apartment  so 
elegant  and  commodious,  that  he  could 
hardly  persuade  himself  that  some  fair 
form  would  not  appear  beneath  the  silken 
draperies  to  claim  and  receive  his  thanks. 
Amongst  his  numerous  qualifications  Con- 
salvi was  not  an  able  financier,  nor  was  he 
by  inclination  an  economist.  The  contribu- 
tions to  Austria,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
reciprocal  blandishments  of  this  visit,  had 
not  been  remitted — the  rewards  which  ser- 
vices demanded,  the  bribes  which  might  not 
be  withheld — the  disorganized  state  of  the 
provinces,   the     disbanded     soldiers    who 
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threatened  to  seek  their  subsistence  on  the 
highways — these  were  all  calls  that  would 
have  exhausted  the  amplest  exchequer,  and 
this  was  empty.  The  revolutions  of  the  last 
century  haa  swept  away  all  the  resources  of 
the  Vatican — the  indulgences, dispensations, 
and  bulls  that  had  formerly  supported  it  in 
more  than  royal  splendor  were  now  no 
longer  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pope. 
If  the  obedient  Catholic  of  the  old  and  new 
world  refused  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  or  to  ' 
marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  without 
a  sanction  from  Rome,  it  was  now  the  coffers 
of  the  local  government  only  that  his  scru- 
ples filled.  The  estates  of  the  church,  too 
long  neglected,  were  totally  insufficient  to 
supply  even  the  ordinary  expenses  of  go- 
vernment. The  people,  unaccustomed  to 
taxation  (till  the  French  occupation),  grew 
discontented  and  impatient*  The  Cardinal, 
so  admired  in  the  drawing-room,  so  popular 
abroad,  became  odious  at  home.  He  was 
equally  censured  for  the  abuses  he  left  and 
for  those  he  reformed. 

On  the  restoration,  every  act  of  the  usurp- 
ing government  had  been  at  once  annulled. 
An  edict  from  the  Pope  abolished  the 
French  code,  and  in  restoring  the  rights  of 
primogeniture,  he  re-established  feudality 
also.  This  error  after  a  time  he  amended, 
and  the  noble  was  invifed  to  resign  his  feudal 
supremacy,  the  government  of^ring  to  re- 
lieve him  from  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion— a  proposal  that  was  in  most  cases 
gladly  accepted ;  the  trouble  and  cost  far 
outbalancing  the  pleasure  of  feudal  pa- 
geantry. There  does  not  exist  a  country 
in  Europe  in  which  the  picturesque  has  less 
influence  than  in  Italy — nay,  our  transat- 
lantic kinsmen  themselves  clinnot  be  more 
material  and  prosaic  in  their  notions  and 
habits  than  her  natives.  Family  pride,  ad 
we  understand  the  word,  has  no  existence. 
Power,  wealth,  and  influence  are  adored,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  the  mysterious  \ 
veneration  that  hangs  about  a  great  name  is 
unfelt.  The  baronial  hall,  the  emblematic 
canopy,  the  "  household  coat " — the  spa- 
cious cloister,  its  venerable  inhabitants^ 
with  its  precious  library,  and  its  profuse 
hospitality — all  these,  with  their  romantic 
associations,  which  would  address  themselves 
so  powerfully  to  the  fancy  of  an  English? 
man,  and  plead  so  effectually  in  favor  of^ 
antiquity,  are  without  power  for  the  mind 
of  modern  Italy.  The  indolent  proprietor, 
wasting  his  existence  in  the  joyless  dissipa- 
tion of  the  capital,  neither  felt  nor  regrettod 
the  influence  he  parted  with..    A  cunning 
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steward  and  a  pettifogging  notary  had  long 
abused  his  delegated  anthoritj.  The  cano- 
py hnng  in  tatters  in  the  hall — the  portraits 
mouldered  in  their  frames — ^his  gardens 
were  filled  with  weeds,  or  perhaps  a  sloyenly 
crop  of  the  bailiff's  cabbages.  His  peasantry, 
dirty,  ignorant,  and  neglected,  were  aban- 
doned to  the  insolence  of  the  ''  Vice- 
Prince,"  or  the  tyranny  of  the  bailiff, 
against  whom  the  "  Arch-priest "  (the 
principal  ecclesiastical  authority)  would 
prove  a  feeble  protector.  Something  of 
these  numerous  ills  was  remedied  by  the 
sweeping  reforms  of  Consalvi ;  but  the 
real  object  of  the  measure  failed,  at  least 
for  the  present,  and  the  finances  of  the 
oountry  were  irretrievably  involved,  when 
the  death  of  Pius  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  a  change  of  system. 

The  death  bed  of  a  Pope  is  too  often  a 
mournful  example   of    human  ingratitude. 
The  prince  who  abroad  is  revered  as  a  deity, 
and  at  home  is  secluded  like  an  Eastern 
Sultan,  is  then  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
inonials,  whose  only  care  is  to  secure  the 
pillflige  which  they  have  shamelessly  seized. 
The  illness  of  Pius  was  sudden  and  short. 
/It  is  saftd  that  Consalvi,  hearing  a  rumor  of 
>  his    danger,  went  in  haste  to  the  palace, 
'  passed  the  guard  and  ascended  the  stair- 
case^ hurried  through  empty  ante-chambers, 
.«nd. penetrated  to  the  bed-room  of  his  sove- 
reiga  witho«t  having  met  a  living  creature. 
The  diamber  even  was  deserted :  it  was 
with  bifi  awn  hands  that  the  State  Secretary 
performed  iho  humblest  offices;    and  he 
alone  witnessed  the  last  struggle,  and  re- 
ceived the  dying  benediction.     It  was  this 
pious  task  that  nad  detained  him  from  ur- 
gent business.     To  recover  the  time  thus 
Jost,  he  was  closeted  for  two  hours  with  his 
secretaries,  and  the  necessary  orders  were 
then  issaed,  though  in  fact  with  the  life  of 
'the  Pope  bis  office  ceased. 

The  first  act  of  the  Sacred  College  was  to 
pass  a  vote  •of  censure  on  this  infringement 
of  the  letterof  the  law, — a  vote  which  would 
(have  been  «canied  without  a  dissentient, 
but  for  the  generous  protest  of  two  personal 
enemies  of  t£e  fallen  secretary,  Fesch,  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  and  Paoca,  Dean  of  the 
iSaored  College,  and  his  predecessor  in  office. 
This  soffioiently  explains  the  feeling  of  the 
Cardinals,  hU  broiher9j  towards  the  fallen 
minister. 

The  Conclave  assembled.  In  spite  of  the 
spirit  of  intrigue  and  of  reckless  ambition-^ 
passions  that  sorvive  all  others  in  the  bosom 


choice  must  fall  on  one  accostomed  to  bnsi* 
ness,  frugal,  prudent,  and  moderate.    The 
Austrian    influence,    always    unpopular  at 
Rome,  was  detested  now,  because identiiied 
with  the   cause  of    Consalvi;    a  Cardin  1 
inimical  to  that  power  must  therefore  be 
chosen.     The  result  of  a  scrutiny  was  one 
morning  found  favorable  to  San  Severino. 
It  is  believed  that  the  vote  was  insincere,  as 
the  College  were  well  aware  that  Albani, 
who  possessed  *'  the  secret "  of  Austria,* 
would  put  her  veto  on  the  nomination :  the 
fact  proved  &o.     Cardinal  di  Gregorio,  the 
organ  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  acting  also 
for  Naples,  visited  Pacoa  in  his  oell.     It  is 
said  that  these  two  influential  persons  re- 
cognised the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  im- 
mediate decision.     Neither  could  entertain 
hopes  for  himself.     It  was  assumed  that  the 
future  Pope  should  neither  be  a  monk,  nor 
a  partisan  of  Austria,  nor  a  man  of  loftj 
birih  with  a  troop  of  relations ;  above  all, 
that  he  should  forswear  the  system  of  Con- 
salvi, and  introduce  some  reform  into  the 
financial     department.     ^'  Cardinal    della 
Genga  has  a  scheme  for  restoring  the  fi- 
nances; let  him  be  our  choice." 

After  some  preliminary  intrigue  and  nu- 
merous ballotings,  without  which  an  eleo- 
tion  would  hardly  seem  canonical,  the  vote 
fell  on  the  last-named  cardinal ;  and  Aus- 
tria, having  already  used  her  veto,  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  very  man 
elected  whom  of  all  others  she  would  have 
wished  to  exclude.  He  had  acquired  tbe 
purple  by  having  held  the  offices  whieh 
usually  lead  to  that  eminence.  He  pos- 
sessed, however,  u'^ither  fortune  nor  high 
connexions.  He  had  been  employud  in  di- 
plomacy; he  was  not  in  priest's  orders ;  nor 
had  he  at  any  time  been  distinguislied  fiir 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  his  predecessor.  He 
possessed,  however,  some  exoelleiit  qualitisB, 
and  also  some  showy  ones,  by  no  means  un- 
important in  this  eonspiouous  station.  His 
person  was  tall  and  graceful  $  his  iaee, 
if  not  handsome,  was  remarkable  for  ila 
earnest  expression,  and  for  the  ariiy  pale- 
ness that  oveirspread  it.  His  manner  a»d 
address  were  pleasing  and  digeifiod ;  snA 
he  had,  notwithstanding  his  habits  of  lile^ 
methodical  habits  whi^  enabled  him  to 
transact  business  with  aoouracj  and  d^ 
spatch.  He  was  erowned  with  the  usual 
sdemnities ;   and  his   inauguration  is  n<» 

*  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  Pbrtogal,  etek 
poascMca  the  right  of  potting  their  vdo  on  aam 
nomination  of  the  Condave.    A  eaniiual,  employei 


of  aged  churchmen    it  was  felt  that  the  luuDeofthetteaiiottscaidiaa).       -^^^^h  — «>*^ 
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nuurkable  as  being  the  lant  in  which  thej 
Pontiff,  mounted  on  a  milk-white  mnle, 
and  attended  by  the  Saored  College  on 
horseback,  proceeded  in  stately  array  to 
take  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  his 
see  in  the  ancient  basilica  of  St.  John  La- 
toran,  the  cathedral  church  of  Rome,  which 
boasts  the  lofty  dbtinoiion  of  being  "  ec- 
desiarnm  urbis  et  orbis  mater  et  caput." 
The  selection  of  his  style  in  the  roll  of 
Popes  was  supposed  to  indicate  his  plan  of 

fOYernment ;  he  chose  rather  to  identify 
imself  with  those  of  haughty  preten- 
sions, than  with  the  Clemencs  and  tne  Be- 
nedicts, whose  administration  had  endear- 
ed them  to  the  people.  Pasquin  did  not 
neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  : — 

*'  Non  h  Pio,  non  h  Clemente,  * 
Ma  Tecchio  Leone  senza-denfe  !'* 

Leo  XII.  soon  made  it  eyident,  by  the 
choice  of  his  secretary,  that  he  intended 
to  be  his  first  own  minister.  Austria,  in 
moody  discontent,  long  refused  an  ambas- 
sador, and  the  choice  of  his  agents  was 
made  in  avowed  disregard  to  the  wishes  of 
that  court.  As  a  sovereign,  he  was  arbi- 
trary,— he  has  even  been  called  tyrannical ; 
as  a  Pope,  his  government  was  exemplary. 
Anxious  for  reform,  and  zealous  for  the  ho* 
nor  of  his  order,  he  stimulated  the  seal  of 
the  parochial  clergy ;  the  regulars  he  visit- 
ed with  his  dreaded  presence,  and  with  the 
rod  of  his  displeasure.  Bui  his  health  sank 
under  the  aeoumulatcd  difficulties  and  anxi- 
eties of  his  high  place ;  and  his  corpse  was 
conducted  to  St.  Peter's  amidst  the  hisses 
and  execrations  of  the  populace.  His 
financial  scheme  had  wholly  failed.  It  is 
sarmised  that  he  assisted  the  Apostolic 
cause  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  with  laige 
snmSk  It  ia  certain  that  taxation  had  not 
been  diminished,  that  the  public  debt  was 
increased,  and  the  treasury  empty ;  while  a 
greater  spirit  of  disaflbetion  and  ill-humor 
prevailea  among  the  people  than  had  yet 
appeared  sinoe  the  re-establishment  of  the 
papacy. 

The  College  again  assembled,  and  after 
another  period  of  donbt,  hesitation,  and 
nKtrurue,  the  choice  fell  on  Castiglione,  a 
Cardinal-bishop,  holding  the  suburban  see 
•f  Fiascaii  :*  a  man  of  moderate  opinions, 

«  The  College  is  divided  Into  three  dasBes—the 
eatdinal-blshops,  who  hold  the  six  snbu'ban  sees, 
Otoda  and  Velleiri,  Saaia  Rnffina  and  Porto^  La 
8abina,FmKati,  Albano,  and  Palestrina:  the  car- 
dinal-priests^  which  class  indades  the  high  eocle- 
daaiical  dig:iiitie8 ;  and  the  cardinal-deacons,  com- 
posed of  those  ia  deaeoas'  oide?s,  or  not  holy  orders 
ataU— firomwhom  an  nKHtcoauncmly  selected  the 


of  irreproachable  oharaoter,  and  moreover 

somewhat  sickly  and  well-«tridEen  in  years. 

If  this  pontiff,  who  assumed  the  popular 

title  of  Pius  VIII.,  did  little  to  merit  the 

Sratitude  of  posterity,  he  did  nothing  Ul 
eserve  the  censure  of  his  contemporariee. ) 
He  was  bewildered  and  perplexed.  He< 
found  courts  of  law  into  which  he  could  not 
infuse  a  love  of  justice  ;  he  found  lawyers 
and  judges  who  sold  their  clients  and  their/ 
judgmente.  He  deplored  the  evils  which 
he  could  not  abolbh.  All  he  could  do 
w!:s  to  cut  off  on^  of  the  prime  sources  of 
abuse.  The  pernicious  system  of  arbitrary 
interference  with  the  courts  of  justice,  pur- 
sued by  all  popes,  practised  by  Consalvi, 
and  abused  by  Leo,  he  steadily  avoided. 
The  "  Uditore  Santissimo,"  whose  office 
muph  resembles  that  of  our  Chancellor  at 
its  first  institution — the  minister  who  issues 
the  papal  rescripts,  stopping  causes  he 
does  not  choose  should  advance,  and  not 
unfrequently  reversing  legal  decisionB— * 
during  this  reign  had  a  sinecure.  Pius 
Vill.  was  never  prevailed  on  to  grant  one 
of  these  odious  rescripts.  We  remember 
to  have  seen  a  lady,  a  relation  and  friend 
of  the  Pope,  who,  having  an  important 
cause  pending,  had  posted  to  Rome  on 
learning  the  elevation  of  her  kinsman.  He 
readily  accorded  her  an  interview,  and 
when  she  cast  herself  at  his  feet  he  kindly 
raised  her,  and  asked  her  what  she  desired. 
She  demanded  a  decision  against  her  unjust 
adversary.  The  Pope  heard  her  in  silence. 
^'  My  daughter,"  he  said  at  length,  ^'  have 
you  a  rosary  ;" — "  Yes,  holy  father ;  do 
you  think  1  would  walk  abroad  without 
it.' — ^''Give  it  me,  then,''  he  replied; 
and  havinff  blessed  it,  he  returned  it.  *'  I 
have  now  done  all  for  you  that  a  Pope  can 
do.  The  decisions  of  the  law  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges,  and  I  have  no 
power  to  interfere  with  them."  Within 
less  than  two  years  this  Pope  died ;  and  it 
was  only  from  the  next  reign  that  the  Ro- 
man people  learned  to  appreciate  him. 

The  Pope  expired  at  the  Quirinal. 
The  body  was  transported  at  nightfall,  in 
a  state  carriage,  to  the  Vatican.  The 
noble  guard,  wearing  searfs  of  white  and 
bkdE  crape  (the  mingled  bowiui^  for  the 
pontiff  and  for  the  Prince)  atteaded  on 
norsebaek,  eadi  bearing  a  waxea  tareh ;  the 
gendarmerie  followed,  evei^  man  provided 
also  with  a  tordi;  the  horse  artillery 
brought  up  the  rear,  thunderini^  along  the 

stale  officeia--thflse  baUiag  M^  ceclealaitical  pre- 
ferment  seldom  being  employed  in  secolar  matten. 
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nneveiiy  ill-paved  streets,  at  a  hand-gallop, 
the  pace  at  which  etiquette  commands  the 
sad  procession  to  advance.  No  religious 
emblem  accompanies  it.  The  body  is  em- 
balmed on  the  bed  of  death.  The  chapter 
of  St.  Peter's  receives  it  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedral,  which  is  also  the  chapel  of  the 
Vatican  palace ;  and  here  commence 
those  tedious  ceremonies  which  precede 
interment.  The  military  escort  returns  at 
a  yet  more  resounding  pace,  leaving  a  long 
echo  in  the  darkening  night.  The  Cardinal 
Camerlengo  assumes  the  regency  of  the 
state :  the  annulus  Pescatoris  is  formally 
broken  in  his  presence  and  in  that  of  the 
Congregation ;  he  visits  the  Apostolic 
palace,  and,  after  receiving  the  customary 
salute,  he  issues  his  orders  to  the  Captain  of 
the  Swiss  guard.  ^'  Chici  paga?''  demands 
the  cautious  mercenary,  with  shouldered  arms 
-9-the  mutinous  altercation  of  former  days 
being  now  converted  into  state  etiquette. 
'^  Ci  pensera  io,"  replies  the  prelate :  the 
weapons  are  lowered,  the  guard  follows  his 
eminence,  and  obeys  his  orders- till  the 
oaths  are  administered  to  another  Pope. 

Prince  Chigi,  the  hereditary  governor  of 
Rome,    and   protector    of  the    Conclave, 
assumes   his  office,  which  is  declared    to 
the  people  by  the  double  sentinel  at  his 
palace  gates.     A  day  is  appointed  for  the 
assembling^Df  the  cardinals,  and  the  foreign 
members  of  the   College  arrive  with  the 
speed  that  age,  dignity,  and  indolence  per- 
mit.    Their  entrance  into  Conclave  in  the 
Quirinal,  is  an  imposing  spectacle.     Each 
elector,  attended  by  a  chaplain  and  two 
domestic  servants,  takes  possession  of  the 
apartment  which  has  been  assigned  him  by 
lot,  and  fitted  up  by  his  own  upholsterer. 
Every  arrangement  on  this 'solemn  meeting 
marks  the  suspicion  with  which  the  princes 
of  the   church   regard  each   other.     The 
kitchen  and  the  servants  of  the  palace  could 
not  be  trusted  ;  no  Cardinal  would  venture 
on  eating  a  meal  that  had  not  been  prepared 
by  his  own  people.      His  dinner  is  daily 
broueht  him  m  a  covered  ban-ow,  used  only 
for  this  purpose :  it  is  sealed  by  the  clerk 
of  his  kitchen,  attended  by  a  servant  in  his 
livery,  and  guarded  by  a  Swiss  soldier. 
The  seals  are  broken  in  the  presence  of 
two  fraternal  Eminences.     No  unexamined 
communication  whatever  is  permitted  with 
the  external  world. 

Every  morning  after  a  mass,  performed 
each  time  by  a  different  minister,  the  Con- 
clave proceeds  to  a  ballot  and  scrutiny:  but 
these  for  some  time  are  well  understood  to 


be  merely  preliminary  skirmishes.  Day 
after  day,  at  noon,  the  idle  and  curious  of 
the  city  flock  to  Monte  Cavallo  to  witness 
the  smoke  issuing  from  the  funnel  of  the 
stove  on  which  are  burnt  the  papers  after 
the  ballot ;  and  there  is  much  fun  and 
ribaldry  when  the  outward  sign  announoea 
the  fresh  abortive  effort.  The  memory  of 
Leo  XII.  wab  still  odious — and  Pasquin 
thus  addressed  the  electors : 

*'  Bestie  siete — ana  bestia  fareie: 
Abbiate  attenzione  ii  non  fare  un  Leone." 

The  recent  revolution  in  France  and  Belgi* 
um,  the  disturbances  in  Germany,  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  Italy  should  have  hasten- 
ed a  decision.  There  should  have  been  a 
truce  to  idle  jealousies  and  petty  animosi- 
ties, and  the  choice  should  have  fallen  on  a 
man  bold  at  once  and  cautious ;  a  man  of 
piety  and  a  man  of  the  world ;  one  who 
could  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that  were 
arising  on  every  aide  round  the  papal 
throne.  The  Conclave  judged  otherwise. 
They  had  sat  for  fifty-six  days  before  the  . 
window  over  the  great  gate  was  broken 
through,  and  the  hand  of  the  Cardinal 
Dean,  bearing  his  cross,  protruded.  No 
tempest  like  that  which  drove  the  people 
from  the  palace  when  Pius  VIII.  was  elect- 
ed, cast  its  gloomy  prognostic  over  the 
opening  scene.  The  morning  was  bright 
and  clear,  and  the  words  of  the  aiitique  for- 
mula were  heard  by  the  remotest  of  the 
multitude :  "Magnum  vobis  annuncio  gaudi- 
um.  HabemusPapam,  DominumCardina- 
lem  Capellari  qui  sibi  nomen  aswmpsit 
Gregorium  XVI."  The  announcement  was 
followed  by  the  cheers  of  the  people ;  they 
knew  nothing  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
new  sovereign :  but  the  choice  was  an  nn- 
fortunate  one.  Capellari,  a  native  of  Bel- 
luno,  bom  a  Venetian  and  now  an  Austrian 
subject,  was  a  member  of  an  order  strictly 
reformed  on  the  nde  of  St.  Benedict.  He 
had  early  quitted  the  world,  and  had  risen 
to  eminence  in  his  order  by  his  theological 
acquirements.  His  hat  had  been  the  reward 
of  his  dexterity  in  arranging  the  Concordat 
between  the  King  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
the  Court  of  Rome.  A  man  of  foreign  and 
humble  birth,  a  recluse  by  choice  and  by 
vocation,  already  advanced  in  life,  feeble 
and  timid,  proved  thq  favorite  candidate  at 
a  moment  when  the  energy  of  the  seventh 
Gregory,  or  of  a  Paul,  would  hardly  have 
sufficed. 

Gregory  XVI.   (who  had  assumed  that 
name  in  honor  of  the  oelestial  patron  of 
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his  order)  was  erowned  in  the  baloony  of 
St.  Peter's,  amidst  the  waving  of  peaoocks* 
feathers,  the  roUins  of  drums/  and  the  sal- 
voes of  artillery,  which,  repeated  along  the 
coast  of  Italy  to  that  of  France,  and  from 
thence  to  Spain,  announce  to  the  Catholic 
world  that  its  new  chief  has  been  conse- 
crated, and  has  showered  his  blessing  ^^  on 
the  city  and  on  the  world."  It  was  on 
kneeling  thousands  that  he  bestowed  his 
first  benediction :  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's 
he  accepted  the  homage,  and  granted  and 
received  the  kiss  of  peace  from  the  cardi- 
nals, his  brothers  and  first  subjects.  He 
was  carried,  in  snowy  robes  and  with  the 
tiara  on  his  brow,  through  the  spacious 
aisles  of  St.  Peter's  to  the  majestic  palace 
of  his  predecessors.  The  procession  passes 
before  the  Clementine  chapel ;  the  priest 
advanced  from  the  altar,  and  dropped  a 
lighted  match  on  a  heap  of  prepared  flax  ; 
a  orilliant  flame  blazed  up  for  a  moment : — 
''  Sancte  Pater,  sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 
The  peace  of  Gregory  was  as  evanescent. 
The  first  sound  that  disturbed  the  slumbers 
of  gratified  ambition  was  the  news  of  the 
revolt  of  the  provinces  and  the  rebellion  of 
Ancona ;  these  events  preceded  the  accus- 
tomed donatives  and  the  usual  acts  of 
grace  with  which  all  reigns  commence.' 

Whatever  were  the  faults  of  Gregory,  he 
had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
them.  It  was  not  a  sense  of  wrongs  that 
incited  revolt — it  was  the  hope  of  support 
from  France.  The  facility  with  which  a 
great  monarchy  had  recently  been  over- 
thrown, gave  confidence  to  the  discontented 
of  every  country,  while  it  disturbed  and 
terrified  all  established  authority.  The 
papal  rebels  were  as  timid,  however,  as  the 
papal  generals  that  opposed  them.  They 
might  have  marched  on  Home  and  ended  the 
war ;  they  wasted  time  in  idle  manoeuvres, 
and  lost  the  confidence  of  their  partisans  by 
silly  negotiations.  The  Bishop  of  Rieti 
armed  a  cohort  of  his  peasantry,  defended 
the  walls  of  his  city,  and  worked  a  diver- 
Meantime,   the  Roman  populace. 


sion. 


exasperated  against  their  untried  Pontiff's 
enemies,  assembled  in  tumultuous  troops 
around  his  coach  whenever  he  appeared, 
and  frightened^  him  with  their  boisterous 
seal,  hardly  less  than  the  threats  of  the 
insurgents.  The  French  were  everywhere 
insulted ;  but  the  students  of  the  Academy 
made  themselves  peculiarly  obnoxious  by 
the  haste  with  which  they  had  mounted  the 
tricolor-flag;  their  martial  president  was 
forced  to  withdraw  the  emblem  he  had 


hoisted  with  such  exaltation ;  and,  content 
with  this  triumph,  the  mob  made  no  effort 
to  force  the  barricades  with  which  he  had 
fenced  his  official  dwelling,  not  very  pru- 
dently, perhaps,  as  they  seemed  rather  to 
invite  the  attack  which  they  could  not  cer* 
tainly  repel. 

The  discontented  of  the  Roman  and 
other  states  had  lent  a  ready  audience  to 
the  emissaries  of  Revolution  from  Paris  ; 
but  the  language  which  the  French  king 
and  his  ministers  whispered  into  the  ears  of 
royal  ambassadors  differed  widely  from  that 
of  these  apostles  of  mischief,  and  even  from 
the  speeches  which  they  themselves  as  yet 
now  and  then  found  it  necessary  to  utter. 
The  Italians  were  deceived;  they  were 
again  the  dupes  of  treachery,  and  experi- 
enced the  fate  of  those  patriots  who  trust 
to  foreign  aid  for  what  their  own  right 
hand  should  accomplish.  The  Pope,  in 
the  helplessness  of  his  terror,  applied  for 
assistance  to  Austria.  The  tranquillity  of 
Italy  is  so  important  to  that  power,  that 
any  risk  must  be  run  in  maintaining  it. 
The  ill-timed  appearance  «f  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Buonaparte  family 
in  the  rebel  camp  gave  the  desired  excuse 
for  intervention.  The  Austrians  passed  the 
Po  ;  the  rebel  bands  dispersed  before  them, 
and  several  of  their  chiefs  found  it  neces- 
sary to  hasten  their  negotiations  at  Rome 
for  pardon  and  reward  on  the  surrender  of 
their  secrets.  The  Austrians  now  assumed 
the  plausible  attitude  of  protecting  the  pa- 
pal rebels  from  the  wrath  of  their  offended 
sovereign.  A  double  end  was  served ;  this 
was  in  accordance  with  the  humane  policy 
of  Vienna,  and  it  placed  the  imperiai  Go- 
vernment in  advantageous  opposition  to 
that  of  the  Pope.  We  well  remember  the 
cordial  reception  that  was  given  to  the  white 
uniform  in  Bologna  and  at  Ravenna,  and 
the  undisguised  and  unchecked  insults  to 
which  the  papal  troops  were  exposed. 

The  appearance  of  the  Buonapartes  on 
the  scene  had  startled  Louis  Philippe,  and 
effectually  revived  his  old  aversion  to  Itali- 
an liberalism.  His  position  at  home,  how- 
ever, demanded  some  appearance  of  inter- 
vention; and  French  vanity  was  gratified 
by  the  semblance  of  success  in  the  piratical 
occupation  of  Ancona.  The  Pope  protest- 
ed, and  his  protest  was  disregarded ;  it 
was  not  at  first  that  he  perceived  the  ad- 
vantage he  could  reap  from  this  proceed- 
ing :  subsequently  he  availed  himself  of  it 
to  the  utmost.  The  Austrians  were  oblig- 
ed to  renounce  their  claims  to  those  sub- 
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sidies  and  indemnifications  whicli  the  Frencli 
did  not  demand.  And  in  epite  of  Anoona, 
and  the  picture  of  that  splendid  triumph 
ordered  from  Horace  Vernet  for  the  Gallery 
of  Versailles,  the  disaffected  soon  discover- 
ed that  French  diplomaoj  would  support 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  at  home,  and  his 
independence  ahroad,  should  Austria  at- 
tempt to  dictate  her  will  in  accents  too 
haughty. 

A  hreathing  time   ensued.     The  great 


of  this,  he  fled  to  Castle  Gandolfo  with  his 
immediate  attendants,  and  drawing  a  cor- 
don round  that  residence,  remained  inao- 
cessible  to  all,  while  the  exhausted  exche- 
quer was  further  taxed  for  a  large  sum  daily 
expended  in  an  anti-pestilential  machinery. 
The  demon  of  fear  seemed  to  posset  his 
mind.  The  lofty  walls  of  the  Vatiean 
gardens  were  raised  still  higher,  and  sur- 
rounded by  movable  battlements.  The 
secret  passage  or  *^  Cavalcavia,'*  that  eon- 


difficulties  that  Gregory  had  now  to  encoun-jnects  the  Vatican  with  the  castle  of  St. 
ter  were  fiscal.  He  was  assisted,  though 
sparingly,  hy  the  Church.  Three  lay  com- 
missioners, men  of  influence  and  practical 
knowledge,  were  invited  to  examine  into 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  to 
report  upon  it  and-suggest  a  remedy.  The 
plan  proposed  by  these  gentlemen  would 
instantly  have  relieved  the  Pope  from  his 
most  pressing  difficulties  ;  the  regular  clergy 
with  whom  much  capital  lay  dormant,  were 
to  be  amerced  in  a  larffe  contribution.  The 
project  was  submitted  to  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege; it  was  approved,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  unhesitatingly  rejected.  The  Pope 
himself,  if  the  love  of  his  order  could  have 
slumbered,  was  fully  alive  to  a  hint  that 
the  fate  of  Ganganelli  might  be  his  if  the 
wrath  of  the  conventual  clergy  were  excit- 
ed. From  that  moment  he  became  the  de- 
termined opponent  of  all  extraordinary 
Elans  of  taxation.  The  regular  clergy, 
owever,  contributed  something,  and  Cardi- 
nal Bernetti,  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  man 
of  expedients,  found  no  difficulty  in  raising 
a  loan — the  terms  of  which  were  so  advan- 
tageous, however,  to  the  lenders,  that  the 
mmister^s  integrity  did  not  escape  suspi- 
cion. Torlonia  and  the  Jew  Rothschild 
were  hailed  as  the  saviors  of  the  state  ;  it 
was  with  this  title  that  the  Pope  received 
and  embraced  his  wealthy  subject. 

Under  the  joint  protection  of  France  and 
Austria  the  Pope  might  repose  in  security, 
and  resume  those  habits  of  indolence  that 
constitute  the  charm  of  the  cloister.  But 
the  vials  of  wrath  were  not  yet  poured  out. 
Pestilence  and  famine  were  in  store. 

Had  His  Holiness  possessed  those  meek 
virtues  which  by  some  are  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  cloister,  he  mi^ht  now  have 
exhibited  them.  If  he  coula  not  head  ar- 
mies or  unravel  conspiracies — if  he  possess- 


Angelo,  was  reopened  and  prepared  for 
immediate  use,  in  case  Gregory,  like  another 
Clement,  should  ever  require  a  retreat  more 
secure  than  his  fortified  palace  within  the 
capital. 

More  tranquil  days  returned ;  the  perso- 
nal fears  of  the  Pope  were  assuaged ;  hut 
his  dread  of  reform  and  innovation,  his 
aversion  to  business,  and  his  general  indo- 
lence remained  undiminished — a  dispositloa 
naturally  timid  ffrew  more  timid  still. 
Feeble  by  advancing  age  and  by  habits  of 
self-indulgence,  he  abandoned  the  cares  of 
government  to  officials  and  subordinates, 
and  the  patronage  of  it  to  his  valet-de- 
chambre.  The  ministers  in  every  depart- 
ment were  men  from  whom  the  Pope  thought 
he  had  nothing  to  dread,  and  from  whom 
the  people  had  nothing  to  hope — men  equal- 
ly devoid  of  birth,  of  talent,  and  of  honesty 
— the  creatures  of  the  valet — ^men  who  had 
paid  for  their  office,  who  were  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  abuses,  who  hastened 
with  utter  shamelessness  to  secure  their 
fortune,  admonished  by  the  failing  health 
of  their  patron  that  the  time  was  short. 

Such  was  the  Etate  of  confusion  whidi 
Pius  IX.  was  called  on  to  remedy;  hut 
the  task  was  difficult  and  displeasing.  He 
saw  more  ill  than  he  could  amend,  and  his 
good  feelings  made  h^m  loathe  to  punish 
the  culprit,  even  where  he  could  effect  no 
remedy  without  doing  so.  The  act  of  am- 
nesty with  which  he  began  was  too  general 
to  be  just,  and  a  measure,  at  best,  of  very 
doubtful  prudence : — he  was  rewarded, 
however,  and  stimulated  onwards,  by  the 
applause  of  thousands.  The  corruption  of 
the  state  demanded  reform,  but  true  reform 
is  slow  and  cautious.  The  freedom  of  the 
press  extorted  rather  from  his  weakness 
than  from  his  judgment^  soon  produced  de* 

ed  not  the  talents  of  a  financier  or  legisla- 1  plorable  effects.     The  periodical  publica- 

"the  newly  acquired  license, 
powers  were  irritated  by 
ion  of  their  malignant  and 

watch  over  the  welfare  of  his  flook.   Instead '  unjust  attacks.  Another  measure,  pregnant 


tor,  he  could  at  least  afford  an  example  of  tions  revelled  in  the  newly  acquired  license, 
piety  and  self-devotion.  He  could  offer  up '  and  neigfaborine  powers  were  irritated  by 
bis  prayers  for  the  general  safety — ^he  could '  the  daily  repetition  of  their  malignant  and 
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with  danger,  was  tbe  organisation  of  the 
y^  civic  guard  ;  this  body,  though  inspiring  no 
terrors  to  the   Austrian  Grenadier,   may 
successfolly  overawe  the  native  government. 
Several   of  his  acts  have    already  proved 
that  the  Pppe  has  doubted  of  the  wisdom 
of  those  early  measures ;  but  how  can  he 
recede — how  consent  to  endanger  his  dearly 
prized  popularity  ?    One  of  his  own  minis- 
ters, in  former  days  considered  as  a  hot  Jaco- 
bin, has  hot  hesitated  (in  the  society  of 
Englishmen)  to  lament  the  failure  of  re- 
peated efforts  to  establish  something  like  a 
Conservative  press  for  the  counteraction  of 
flagrant  calumnies  of  every  sort — a  most 
complete  failure — never  was  one-sided  im- 
pudence more  triumphant !     Another  capi- 
tal error  is  having  invited  ''  boards  "  of 
his  subjects  to  suggest  soheraes  of  adminis- 
tration, and  to  write  pamphlets  on  political 
reform.     We  pay  the  Pope  the  compliment 
of  believing  him  the  most  enlightened  man 
in  his  dominions,  and  we  certainly  know 
of  none  that  can  counsel  him      The  Re- 
publicans smile.     ^^  Let  him  alone,"  said  a 
noted  reformer  in  a  foreign  country  ;  ^'  he 
is  doing  our  work — give  him  but  a  reign  of 
ten  years  and  he  will  be  the  last  Bishop  of 
Rome  having  temporal  power. " 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Ro- 
man government  has  hitherto  been  equally 
despotic  in  form  and  in  principle  ;  that  no 
provincial  or  municipal  assemblies  existed 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  great  council.  No 
national  spirit  or  character  pervades  the 
heterogeneous  realm — made  up  of  posses- 
sions to  hardly  one  of  which  anything  like  a 
decent  title  can  be  shown.     The  donation 


^^Agro  Romano"  and  the  "Commarca" 
may  be  said  to  come  within  the  same  cate- 
gory. The  remoter  provinces  of  the  Church, 
though  claimed  in  right  of  donations  and 
bequests,  were  all  in  fact  acquired  by  con- 
quest and  usurpation,  by  the  spoliation  of 
princes  and  governors,  and  in  direct  defi- 
ance of  the  known  wishes  of  the  people  ; — 
for  no  government  was  less  popular  in  the 
middle  ages  than  that  of  the  Church — none 
was  exposed  to  more  frequent  rebellions, 
and  in  these  repeated  struggles  all  popular 
rights  were  trampled  on  by  the  victors. 

In  the  vast  territory  included  in  the  suf- 
ficiently questionable  legacy  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  the  claim  of  the  Church  in  former 
times  was  seldom  denied,  though  its  juris- 
diction was  always  resisted.     The   Pope, 
often  an  exile,  and  invariably  struggling 
with  the  numerous  enemies  of  his  temporal 
rule,  was  most  frequently  unable  to  enforce 
his  right,  and,  if  for  a  time  he  gained  mili- 
tary possession,  he  was  obliged  to  delegate 
his  powers  to  counts,  marquises,  and  apos- 
tolic vicars,  who  ruled  despotically  and  in 
utter  defiance  of  the  papal  rescripts.     To- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Romagna  was   overrun  by  Caosar  Borgia, 
and,  with  his  father's  sanction,  formed  into 
a  principality,  to  be  hereditary  in  his  fami- 
ly.    After  the  ruin  and  flight  of  that  artful 
adventurer,  his  acquisitions  were  annexed 
formally  by  the  warlike  Julius  to  the  im- 
mediate dominion  of  the  Church,  to  which, 
in  spite  of  occasional  rebellions,  they  have 
since  remained  attached,  and  now,  under 
the-name  of  the  Legations,  still  continue  to 
furnish  those  resources  by  which  the  govern- 
of   Constantino  to  St.  Sylvester,  though  I  mentis  maintained    The  Duchy  of  Spoleto, 


ridiculed  by  satirists,  and  dropped  by  the 

papal  jurists,  is  the  only  charter  that  can  be 

adduced  for  the  possession  of  Rome  itself, 

and  the  *«  patrimony  of  St,  Peter  "*     The 

«  The  patrimony  of  St  Peter  comprises  the  coun- 
try that  lieB  between  tbe  riaht  bank  of  the  Tiber 
(including  the  Vatican  basilica  and  the  quarter 
called  the  Borgo)  and  the  mountains  of  Tuscany : 
of  this  district  Viterbo  is  the  principal  citvj  ana 
the  Campagna  di  Roma  is  comprehended  in  it 
The  **Agro  Romano"  extends  between  the  sea, 
the  mountains,  and  the  lel^  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The 
''Commarca*'  i%  that  beautiful  billy  region  which 
overlooks  Rome,  from  tbe  Sabine  hills  to  those 
which  fornvthe  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Naple;?. 
Though  these  districts  formed  the  earliest  posses- 
sions to  which  tbe  Church  lays  claim,  they  were 
parcelled  out  among  numerous  feudal  lords,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  who  exercised  independent 
authority,  and  set  the  pope  at  defiance.  In  the  pa- 
triffionv  the  most  powerful  barons  were  tbe  Orsini; 
while  the  Colonna,  the  Conti,  and  the  Savelli,  por- 
tioned amongst  themselves  the  practical  sway  of 
the  Agro  Romano  and  the  ad'arent  hills. 


which  contained  several  independent  repub- 
lics and  principalities,  continued  till  long 
after  to  enjoy  its  freedom.  It  was  Paul  III. 
who  conquered  Perngia,  and  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello  was  usurped  from  the  Vitelli  in  the 
following  reign.     The  duchy  of  Ferrara  was 
seised  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Clement  VIII.,  and  the  little  duchy  of 
Urbino    was    added    in  the  seventeenth. 
With  this  last  usurpation,  the  territorial 
acquisitions  of  the  Church  cease.     What 
the  system    of   clerical  goyemment  was, 
the  grass-grown  streets  of  Ferrara  and  the 
deserted  heights  of  Urbino   declare — but 
this  is  not  our  present  purpose.     These 
possessions,  though  claimed  by  the  Pope  as 
a  right,  were  conquered  by  arms,  and  he 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  establish  anj 
form  of  government  he  pleased.     An  an* 
mixed  despotism  was  invariably  prefemi^ 
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in  which  all  pow«r  was  removed  from  the 
laity  and  lodged  with  the  clergy  alone^  and 
the  provinces  were  henceforward  to  be  go- 
verned by  cardinals,  delegates,  and  gover- 
nors responsible  only  to  their  ecclesiastical 
employers. 

The  claims  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  sn- 
premacy  were,  and  would  be  again,  un- 
Doundcd ;  though  at  times  suffered  to 
slumber,  they  have  never  been  resigned; 
they  have  constantly  been  revived  when  the 
^  moment  was  thought  propitious.  The 
/  charge  of  Christ  to  Peter  gave  the  care  of 
the  whole  human  flock  to  the  Church  ;  upon 
this  warrant  the  Popes  distributed  the  vast 
continents  of  America  between  Spain  and 
Portugal — they  certainly  possessed  no 
other.  But  within  his  own  oldest  dominions 
it  is  easy  enough  to  show  that  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Pope  is  of  modern  establish- 
ment. In  his  own  capital  even,  before  the 
dose  of  the  Western  schism  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  seat  of  government  to  Italy,  his 
sway  was  divided,  first  by  the  ^fect,  who 
I  swore  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  and  after- 
wards with  the  noble  on  whom,  with  the 
title  of  Patrician,  or  Senator.,  the  adminis- 
tration was  conferred.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  struggle  for  power  terminated  in 
the  victory  of  the  Popes.  The  office  of 
Senator,  at  first  so  important,  became  at 
length  a  costly  pageantry — an  honorary  dis- 
tinction that  the  Pope  conferred  on  illus- 
trious foreigners.  The  Sixtus  V.,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  sovereigns  who  have 
ruled  in  Europe,  the  merit  is  due  of  con- 
solidating the  States  of  the  Church,  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  government,  and  at  last 
curbing  the  license  of  the  nobles.  But  the 
diange  went  far  beyond  diminishing  their 
feudal  authority.  From  this  period  they 
began  to  abandon  the  country  and  to  fix 
themselves  permanently  in  the  capital, 
where  they  were  deprived  of  the  shadow  of 
power  or  influence.  The  Roman  senate 
(the  consuls  were  yearly  chosen  from  this 
body,  and  their  names  inscribed  on  the 
^'  fasti,"  that  commence  with  Junius  Bru- 
tus) was  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
families,  long  established  in  the  city,  who 
boasted  themselves  the  genuine  nobility  of 
Rome ;  but  while  to  their  tribunal  were 
submitted  the  most  trivial  cases  only,  all 
real  power  was  concentrated  in  a  prelate 
who  ruled  with  the  title  of  '^  Governor  of 
Rome," — a  dignity  which  he  could  only  ex- 
change for  that  of  a  cardinal.  The  Savelli, 
Colonna,  Orsini,  and  Caetani,  the  ancient 
untitled  '*  Baroni  Bomani,"  while  deprived 


of  all  power,  had  never  the  advantage  of 
seeing  a  member  of  their  families  raised  to 
the  papal  throne.  The  jealousy  that  their 
rank  and  wealth  excited,  always  secured 
the  preference  of  a  foreigner,  and  the  Bar- 
berini,  Buoncompagni,  Borghese,  Chi^, 
and  Corsini,  though  Italians,  were  natives 
of  foreign  states.  The  love  of  their  ool* 
laterals,  to  denote  which  the  word  nepatitm 
was  invented,  and  which  distinguished 
these  princes,  has  peopled  Rome  with  a  no- 
bility wealthy,  but  not  of  the  country,  and 
often  possessed  foreign  estates  to  divide 
their  allegiance.  It  is  to  this  class  of  per- 
sons, generally  speaking,  that  those  mag- 
nificent palaces  belong,  which  strike  the 
stranger  with  so  much  astonishment  when 
he  first  visits  Rome,  and  which  have  in  fact 
been  built  by  sovereigns  who  taxed  the 
world  to  support  their  splendor.  ' 

The  real  right  of  citizenship  in  Rome  it 
confined  to  a  few.     The  "  Trasteverini," 
or  dwellers  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
boast  themselves  the  only  legitimate  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  make 
good  their  claim  by  their  haughty  and  in- 
subordinate bearing.     The  MontagnoH,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  Viminal  and  Aquiline 
hills,  are  principally  descended  from  the 
country-people  who  sought  refuge  in  Rome 
during  the  barbarous  ages,  and  these  emu- 
late the  Trasteverini  in  ignorance,  in  biffoi* 
ry ,  and  in  lawlessness.     It  is  with  this  dass 
of  his  subjects  that  the  Pope  is  ever  moet 
popular,  whether,  like  Gregory,  he  seeks  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  innovation,  or  whether, 
like  Pius,  he  hopes  to  guide  it.    In  these, 
however,  centres  the  nationality  of  Rome. 
They  are  its  true  types.  Handsome  in  per- 
son, picturesque  in  attire,  they  pass  the  day 
in  idleness,  mufiled  in  cloaks  and  basking 
in  the  sun  in  winter,  lying  asleep  on  their 
faces  in  the  shade  in  summer,  and  seldom 
rousine  themselves  but   to   drink   in   the 
wine-shops  and  gamble  with  their  comrades. 
Desperate  quarrels  are  the  consequence  of 
this  life,     and  assassinations  have  neyer 
been  scarce.  The  neighboring  church  affords 
a  safe  asylum,  where  the  criminal  remains 
till  he  can  effect  his  escape,  if  he  is  not  rich 
enough  to  purchase  his  peace  from  the  kins- 
men  of  his  victim — unless  indeeti  these  laat 
can  procure  the  order  from  the  Grand  Peni- 
tentiary to  seize  him  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts. 

An  intermediate  dass  there  is  between 
the  noble  and  populace.  This,  the 
^'  mezzo  ceto,"  consisting  of  unennobled 
proprietorsi  merchants,  lawyers,  and  phyvi- 
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dans,  is  the  olaas  amongst  which  the  advo- 
eates  of  reform  are  principally  to  be  found, 
and  which  has  been  represented  sometimes, 
by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it,  as 
more  intelligent  and  more  respectable  than 
the  class  of  snperior  rank.  There  are  be- 
sides a  great  many  foreieners  resident  in 
Rome,  together  with  a  mixed  population, 
composed  of  pensioners  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  hiffher  nobles,  of  denisens,  of  refu- 
gees, and  of  a  poorer  sort  of  strangers,  who 
come  to  the  capital  to  follow  those  trades 
and  perform  those  menial  offices  which  the 
Romans  are  too  proud  to  do  for  themselves. 
Such  are  the  heterogeneous  materials  of 
which  the  population  is  composed.  The 
most  inyincible  prejudices  exist,  among  all 
these  classes — prejudices  which  have  never 
yet  been  eradicated,  which  forbid  amalga- 
mation, and  frustrate  all  hope  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

Hitherto  the  whole  scheme  of  polity  had 
been  to  monopolize  every  branch  of  ad- 
ministration in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood, 
and  it  was  by  the  watchful  care  of  this 
monopoly  that  the  state  had  been  enabled 
to  exist.  Pius  IX.  assailed  this  system — 
and  in  doing  so,  we  suspect  he  has  eVokcd 
a  spirit  that  neither  his  power  nor  that  of 
his  successors  will  be  able  to  lay.  We  do 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  public 
business  will  be  as  well  conducted  by  lay- 
.  men  as  by  priests : — ^but  how  long  will  the 
lay  ministers,  governors,  and  magistrates 
/  be  in  discovering  that  it  becomes  them  not 
.  to  receive  orders  from  au  aged  pontiff  and 
an  impotent  presbytery  ?  It  is  the  opinion, 
we  know,  of  many  fervid  Romanists,  that 
/  if  any  method  of  preserving  his  independ- 
I  ence  could  be  dbcovered,  the  head  of  their 
Church  would  be  more  powerful  without  a 
territorial  dominion  at  all — that  he  would 
.  be  less  under  the  influence  of  his  great 
neighbors,  and  his  attention  would  be  more 
exclusivelv  bestowed  on  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs. These,  therefore,  are  surveying 
passing  events,  with  feelings  into  which  we 
cannot  enter.  But,  moreover,  of  Pius  IX., 
in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  Church,  we 
have  observed  still  less  to  admire  then  in 
the  administration  of  his  temporal  affairs. 
In  the  latter  we  give  htm  full  credit  at 
least  for  the  purest  intentions : — but  in  his 
ecclesiastical  capacity  in  Beleium  and  in 
Switserland  he  has  exhibited  idl  the  selfish- 
ness and  arrogance  of  the  Vatican  at  its 
worst  period,  and  his  recent  interference 
with  our  Government  scheme  of  education 
in  Ireland  (whatever  may  be  that  scheme's 


particular  merits)  we  must  consider  equally 
insolent  and  impolitic. 

The  invariable  maxim  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  been  to  watch  the  bent  and  dis-  t 
position  of  the  age,  to  appear  to  lead  while  \ 
m  fact  it  follows,  to  enter  into  and  to 
render  it  subservient  to  the  great  aim  of 
ecclesiastioal  supremacy.  The  spirit  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  was  fierce, 
enthusiastic,  and  romantic.  The  crusades 
against  the  Saracens  were  devised  bv  the 
clergy  to  rid  Europe  of  its  warlike  and  tur- 
bulent population ;  and  the  success  was 
complete.  Deserted  Europe  was  aban- 
doned to  the  priest,  who  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  aggrandise  his  order. 
In  more  civilized  times,  when  learning  was 
revived,  the  churchman  himself  led  the 
van  in  the  crusade  against  ignorance — and 
if  to  a  period  of  security  a  moment  of 
danger  succeeded  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  papacy,  the  tide 
of  the  reformation  was  stemmed  by  those 
uncompromising  champions  of  error,  the 
Jesuits.  A  pleasanter  path  was  next 
opened  for  ambition  ;  and  the  cautious 
priesthood  found  it  easier  aftd  less  invidi-  * 
ous  to  dictate  to  the  counsels  of  Europe 
through  the  invisible  confessor,  who  occu- 
pied the  closet  of  power,  and  alternately 
flattered  the  vices  and  excited  the  terrors 
of  superstitious  kings  and  queens,  ministers 
of  state,  and  their  troops  of  favorites,  male^ 
and  female.  But  when  this  system  too 
had  had  its  day,  the  revolutionary  spirit 
that  had  cut  it  short  was  not  neglected  by 
the  Proteus-like  churchmen.  The  priest- 
hood has  acquired  a  power  in  France  it 
failed  to  gain  under  the  elder  branch  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  tiara  is  advocated  in  Germany  by 
the  professed  opponents  of  all  secular 
authority.  In  Ireland  the  audacious  dis- 
affection of  the  Romish  masses  has  long 
been  openly  countenanced  by«a  clergy  who  i 
have  at  least  done  nothing  to  check  the 
bloody  barbarism  of  their  manners ;  and  it 
is  at  the  very  moment  when,  although 
Irish  crime  had  never  before  attained  such 
a  flagrancy,  English  resources  had  been 
lavished  with  the  most  unparalleled  gene- 
rosity in  the  relief  of  Irish  poverty — it  is  at 
this  very  moment  that  a  new  Pope,  his 
name  trumpeted  everywhere  as  synonymous 
with  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and 
social  rights,  dares  to  affront  the  monarchy  ' 
of  Great  Britain  by  a  direct  interference  < 
with  the  detail  of  its  internal  legislation. 
Nay,  it  is  at  the  same  moment  that  this 
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mt^ided  Pontiff  has  ventured  to  oarve 
England  herself  anew  into  Romish  dio- 
oeseit,  and  nominate  one  of  the  oanningest 
of  Jesuits  (we  care  not  to  ask  whether  or 
not  he  belongs  to  the  actual  Order  of  Jesus) 
to  the  Primacy  of  England,  with  the  title 
of  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  should  be  watching  with  alarm  this 

,  new  impulse  eiven  simultaneously  to  the 
spirit  of  priesUy  ambition  everywhere,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  civil  disaffection  as  well, 
by  the  rash  movements  of  Pius  IX.  The 
agitation,  meantime,  proceeding  from  the 
oentre  of  Rome,  has  already  disturbed 
Italy  itself  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  long  separated 
in  interest  from  Northern  Italy,  need  hardly 
enter  into  our  present  rketeh  ;  it  is  obvious, 
however,  that  Naples  is  rather  in  the  con- 
dition of  wanting  assistance  than  of  having 
it  to  ofier. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  claims  to  be  ranked 
with  the  new  Pope  as  ^'  the  advocate  of 
constitutional  opinions."  Can  that  prince 
suppose  that  Europe  has  forgotten — that 
his  own  subjects  can  forgive — the  melan- 
choly result  of  his  former  vacillations  ?  In 
.  youth  he  appeared  in  open  hostility  to  his 
sovereign  and  kinsmen,  and  but  for  the 
interference  of  France  he  must  have  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  temerity^  Neither  was 
his  pardon  secured  without  those  sacrifices 
of  his  associates,  from  which  honor  should 
have  shrunk.  During  his  retirement  at  the 
court  of  Tuscany,  where  the  late  Sovereign, 
the  soul  of  honor,  afforded  him  an  asylum, 
the  two  kinsmen  were  never  known  to  inter- 
diange  a  word ;  the  Grand  Duke  could  not 
refuse  hospitality  to  the  husband  of  a 
beloved  daughter,  but  neither  could  he 
conceal  his  aDhorrence  of  the  conduct  that 
had  obliged  him  to  solicit  it.  His  life, 
though  one  of  suffering,  both  moral  and 

^  physical,  haa  not  been  remarkable  for  the 
austere  virtues,  nor  has  he  obtained  much 
credit  for  sincerity  in  the  covering  of  devo- 
tion which  at  intervals  he  has  thrown 
around  it.  He  is  ambitious,  however ;  and 
adopting  the  lax  maxims  of  policy  that  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy,  his  ancestors,  so  effectually 
practised,  while  they  stripped  the  '^  arti- 
choke of  Lombardy"  leaf  by  leaf,  he  hopes 
to  seiie  the  whole  at  once.  With  this  bait 
held  out  to  him  by  the  '*  patriots"  of  Italy, 
who  can  smile  more  and  conceal  as  much 
hatred  in  their  bosoms  as  himself,  he  has 
again  appeared  as  the  champion  of  liberty. 
Tuscany,  fertile,  prosperous,  and  indns- 1 


trious,  exhibits — or  but  latdy  exhibited-^ 
the  model  of  material  happiness.    Its  sove* 
reign,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
heir  to  many  of  his  father's  virtues,  and 
some  of  his  grandfather's  accomplishments, 
will  be  classed  by  none  with  the  versatile 
chief  of  the  house  of  Savoy.     But  he,  too, 
has  been  rash.     With  the  best  intentions 
he  has  granted  reforms  not  called  for  bj 
necessity,  nor  calculated  to  advance  ths 
happiness  of  his  good-humored  but  not  over 
orderly  people.     A  stricter  enforcement  of 
the  cnminal  code,  a  little  lees  of  mutaken 
lenity,   a  better  administration  in  every 
department  might  have  been  called  for; 
but  there  was  melancholy  weakness  in  sano- 
tioning  license  in  the  press,  and  arming  his 
subjects  with  blunted  swords,  which  are 
likely  to  remain  idle  except  when  they  are 
mischievous.  Already  his  ^  ^  Guardia  Civica" 
has,  on  numerous  occasions,  shown  itself  te 
sympathise  not    with    the    law    but    the 
offender.    The  assassin  within  sight  of  Flo- 
rence is  said  to  be  almost  as   safe  as  in 
Tipperary.     What    taxes  are   paid    will 
barely  suffice  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  state ;  and  there  is  an  end  for  the  tims 
of  the  draining  of  the  Maremma  and  all 
the  other  good  and  great  undertakings  thai 
tended  alike  to  the  honor  of  the  Prince 
and  the  solid  improvement  of  the  country. 
Parma  and  Modena  had  been  governed 
by  members  of  the  same  house,  with  a  less 
honest  administration,  however,  with  more 
abuses,  greater  latitude,  and  a  less  genermi 
prosperity  to  the  subject.     The  Duke  of 
Modena,  without  having  don?  anything  to 
deserve  it,  has  injierited  much  of  the  un- 
popularity of  his  father.    The  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  having  done  everything  to 
deserve  the  love  of  her  subjects,  was  re- 
warded with,  perhaps,  more  hatred  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  imperial  family. 
Her  successor,  like  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
will  follow,  of  coursot  the  policy  dictated 
by  Vienna;  while  Sardinia  and  Tuscany 
rank  as  the  allies  of  the   Pope,  approving 
of  his  measures  and  treading  in  the  same 
steps ;  and  Naples,  secretly  hostile,  professes 
neutrality. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
Austrian  territories — ^the  Milanese  and  the 
Mantuan  duchies,  and  the  Venetian  Provin- 
ees,  which  together  form  the  kingdom  of 
Venetian  Lombardy — ^the  splendid  posses- 
sion of  that  power  which  must  still  be  con- 
sidered as  the  arbiter  of  Italv. 

Milan,  which  was  claimed  in  the  ux- 
teenth  century  as  a  fief  lapsed  to  the  £a- 
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pire,  formed  a  pari  of  the  vast  monarcby 
of  Spain.  Mantua  fell  two  oentaries  later, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  honse  of  Gonsaga, 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  on  the  same 
plea.  On  the  diyision  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy at  the  dose  of  the  Vvbx  of  Suo- 
oession,  Milan  was  assigned  to  the  Em- 
peror. The  government  of  the  Imperial 
Viceroys  in  the  last  oentnry  created  no  dis- 
content, and  the  Milanese,  in  passing  from 
the  elder  to  the  younger  branch,  found  their 
advantage  in  a  better  administration  of 
jostioe,  and  a  much  keener  saperintendenoe 
of  the  oondnct  of  the  Viceroy  himself.  It 
ifl  well  known  with  what  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure  Anstria  defended  her  Italian 
dominions '  at  the  close  of  the  oentury. 
Army -lifter  army  was  equipped — to  be  met 
and  defeated  no  less  by  the  incapacity  of 
their  own  generals  (if  not  by  their  treache* 
ly)  than  by  the  military  talents  of  Buona- 
parte. It  was  not  till  the  last  necessity 
that  she  submitted  to  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formic,  a  transaction  discreditable  to  her, 
and  hardly  surpassed  in  the  infamy  it 
stamped  on  the  name  of  republican  diplo- 
macy. 

At  the  general  peace,  Austria  was  justly 
entitled  to  an  indemnification,  since  no 
power  had  made  greater  sacrifices,  and  the 
Venetian  provinces  were  deemed  but  a 
moderate  compensation  for  losses  in  Ger- 
man v  and  in*  the  Low  Countries. 

The  Emperor  Francis,  a  native  of  Italy, 
and  warmly  attached  to  the  country  of  his 
birth,  returned  to  take  possession  of  his  Ita- 
lian states  with  the  ardor  of  a  lover.  Though 
flattered  by  the  demonstrations  in  his  favor 
at  Milan,  the  disorders  which  led  to  the  mur- 
der of  some  of  the  French  partisans,  and 
which  with  too  much  probability  have  been 
attributed-  to  the  inflammatory  harangues  of 
the  late  Count  Gonfalonieri,  could  not  but 
occasion  him  disgust  and  horror.  A  system 
of  coneiliation  was  at  first  attempted.  Cross- 
es, keys,  and  titles  were  liberally  scattered. 
The  Emperor  had  no  cause  for  distrust,  and 
he  intended  to  give  no  cause  for  complaint . 
but,  however  blameless,  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  soon  seeing  the  end  of  his  popu- 
larity. The  ill-conducted  rebellions  of  Na- 
ples and  Piedmont,  which  were  to  have 
broken  out  simultaneously  with  that  of 
Lombardy,  were  quickly  quelled,  and  the 
chief  conspirators  of  Milan  found  them- 
selves compromised  without  having  merited 
the  applause  of  their  countrymen  by  one 
act  of  courage  or  energy. 

The  Emperor,  outraged  as  a  sovereign 


and  wounded  in  his  best  feelings,  did  not 
take  a  bloody  revenge ;  the  sentence  of 
death  which  was  pronounced  against  con- 
victed treason  was,  in  eveiy  case,  com- 
muted into  milder  pnnishmenis:  and  the 
number  of'  those  so  dealt  with,  as  well  as 
their  ultimate  sentences,  have  been  grossly 
misrepresented.  In  all,  nineteen  were  sen- 
tenced to  a  few  months  of  imprisonment- 
twelve  to  ten  years,  and  three  to  twenty-one 
years  of  seclusion  in  a  fortress.  Much,  in- 
deed, has  been  said  of  the  rigors  of  Spiel- 
berg, and  many  persons,  in  the  freedom  and 
ease  of  their  comfortable  studies,  have  de- 
creed that  '^  death  was  a  thousand  times 
E referable  to  such  a  doom."  We  fancy, 
owever,  that  these  gentlemen  would  have 
been  of  a  different  mind  had  the  alternative 
been  offered  to  themselves  ;  at^  worst,  these 
martyrs  lived  through  their  captivity — ^in 
most  instances  its  term  was  shortened — and 
some  of  them  are  still  alive  to  recriminate 
and  contradict  each  other,  and  to  disclose 
(with  exaggerations)  the  secrets  of  their 
prison-house. 

The  desire  for  domestic  government  is  so 
natural  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
Italy    craves   for    independence.      Three 
hundred  years  have  not  reconciled  Milan 
to   foreign   dominion ;    and   most    gladly 
should  we  see  an  independent  monarchy,  / 
temperate  and  powerful,  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  capable  of  resistinff  both  foreign  and 
domestic  assault.    But,  alas !  a  longer  edn-  ^ 
cation  than  Italy  has  yet  submitted  to  in 
privation,  in  sacrifice,  and  in  self-devotion, 
is  needed  to  prepare  her  sons  to  fight  this 
battle ;  and  above  all,  if  it  is  to  be  fought, 
and  if  it  is  not  to  bring  with  it  a  mere 
change  of  masters,  it  is  by  patriot  hands 
alone  that  the  sword  must  be  wielded. 
This  great  lesson  the  Italians  have  not 
learned.     In  spite  of  all  experience  they 
will  lean  on  foreign  support.     Strange  to 
say,  they  even  cast  their  eyes  with  linger- 
ing regret  on  the  dii^raceful  period  of  the 
French  usurpation,  assuredly  one  of  the 
hardest  despotisms  that  modem  Europe 
has  ever  seen.     Desolating  wars  required  a 
constant  supply  of  men,  and  repeated  con- 
scriptions nearly  swept  away  the  youth  of 
the  provinces.    *'  The  Continental  System'' 
prohibited  articles  of  English  manufacture, 
while  the  best  market  was  closed  on  Italian 
industry.     The  cumbrous  and  oppressive 
method  of  collecting  customs  was  not  al- 
tered.   The  censorship  of  the  press  was 
maintuned  with  a  severitv  which  left  that 
of  the  Inquisition  far  behind,  and  with  a 
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maohinery  more  ezienBive  and  complete 
than  that  tribunal  oonld  ever  oommand. 
The  police  exceeded  the  fabled  aotivitj  of 
old  Venice :  social  liberty  had  no  existence. 
The  proprietor  suspected  of  disaffection  was 
visited  with  the  most  summary  inflictions. 
Soldiers  were  billeted  upon  him  by 'the 
troop — ^his  sons  or  his  nephews  were  dragged 
into  the  conscription.  The  tribunals  were 
notoriously  under  the  influence  of  power, 
and  no  instance  will  be  found  of  a  favorable 
decision  for  a  person  looked  coldly  on  by 
the  Government,  while  the  most  iniquitous 
sentences  are  recorded  to  the  advantage  of  its 
partisans.  Govemprs,  Prefects,  and  Com- 
missioners of  the  Police  -collected  pictures 
and  curiosities  ;  they  did  not  disguise  their 
love  of  presents,  and  they  grew  rich,  and 
their  galleries  full,  at  the  expense  of  anxious 
suitors.  Oppression  and  insolence  were  car- 
ried into  the  theatre,  the  coffee-house,  and 
the  drawing-room.  The  most  arbitrary 
interference  was  practised  in  families. 
Marriages  were  made  between  .  the  rich 
heiress  and  the  soldier  of  fortune,  and  the 
excuse  was  admitted  that  Buonaparte's  sys- 
tem of  amalgamation  required  the  sacrifice. 
The  Court  of  the  Viceroy  was  attended  by 
a  large  assemblage  of  the  gay  and  brilliant 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  highest  rank ; 
absence  from  it  would  have  been  account- 
ed disaffection,  and  punbhed  accordingly. 
Wherever  he  was,  the  French  soldier  de- 
manded the  best  the  country  afforded  ;  and 
if  the  ciffioer  sometimes  waived  his  rights, 
the  praise  was  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
individual,  and  not  to  the  laws,  which  per- 
mitted every  license. 

To  all  this  the  Austrian  government  pre- 
sents a  complete  contrast.  The  French 
taxed  each  city,iiot  only  for  works  of  utility 
and  comfort,  but  also  to  raise  triumphal 
monuments  to  the  glory  of  their  masters ; 
they  wished  tQ  see  an  appearance  at  least 
of  mirth  ;  they  gave  popular  fetes  with  the 
money  of  the  community;  they  provided 
the  music,  and  insisted  that  the  company 
should  dance.  Under  Austrian  rule  the 
fetes  have  been  discontinued,  certainly,  but 
the  works  of  public  utility  have  been  com- 
pleted. If  the  French  made  two  roads  over 
the  Alps,  the  Austrians  have  made  six. 
The  costly  reparations  of  the  cathedral  of 
Milan,  and  even  the  triumphal  arch  at  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  city,  though  a  mo- 
nument humiliating  to  Austria,  have  been 
finished.  The  French  system  of  jQentraliaa- 
tion  reduced  the  provincial  cities  to  utter 


insignificance.  Venice,  despoiled  and  de- 
graded, was  slipping  from  its  shores  into 
the  sluggish  canals  which  the  Government 
thought  it  not  worth  while  to  dean.  In 
this  state  the  marvellous  city  was  handed 
over  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The 
curse  of  Marino  Faliero  seemed  upon  it. 
Daily  petitions  were  offered  up  at  Vienna 
to  enable  the  fallen  noble  to  destroy  the 
palace  of  his  ancestors  and  sell  the  materi-^ 
als.  An  imperial  decree  put  a  stop  to  this 
devastation,  and  the  foresight  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  saved  the  city  from  a  calamity 
more  irreparable  than  any  inflicted  by  At- 
tila.  Justice,  as  we  have  before  said,  is 
administered  with  an  impartiality  unknown 
in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  not  valued 
by  Italians.  Domestic  tranquillity  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  tyranny  or  gallantry  of 
police-agents  and  foreign  fortune-bunten. 
Vienna  has  not  been  declared  the  centre  of 
^^  European  civilization,"  and  Italy  has  not 
been  despoiled  to  adorn  it.  The  German 
governors,  civil  and  military,  are  maintained 
on  frugal  and  moderate  salaries,  and  the 
Court  of  the  Viceroy  is  on  a  scale  of  unos- 
tentatious simplicity,  while  the  domestic  ha- 
bits and  private. virtues  of  the  royal  family 
form  a  noble  contrast  with  the  disorderly 
conduct  of  the  Buonapartes,  whom  their 
chief  intruded  on  the  country,  and  Bur> 
rounded  with  theatrical  trappii^  and  facti- 
tious titles. 

No  assertion  has  been  more  fearlessly 
made,  and  more  constantly  repeated,  than 
that  Italians  are  never  preferred  by  the 
German  government  to  posts  of  honor  in 
their  own  country.  When  the  Austrians 
first  ro-assumed  possession  of  Lombardy, 
Italians  were  named  to  numerous  offices, 
nor  were  they  removed  but  at  the  rdterated 
complaints  of  their  own  countrymen.  Mu- 
nidpal  jealousy  interfered  also  with  these 
appointments :  the  Venetians  thought  it 
hard  that  a  country  which  had  governed 
itself  for  many  centuries  should  receive  a 
governor  from  Milan — and  Milan  would 
have  received  the  appointment  of  a  Vene- 
tian governor  as*  the  last  degradation. 
Many  such  appointments  were  tried ;  but 
the  choice  was  not  always  fortunate;  dis- 
placed officials  proclaimed  the  injustice  of 
the  Government,  while,  in  fact,  they  should 
rather  have  praised  its  forbearance.  It 
would  be  easy,  if  it  were  not  invidious,  to 
quote  examples :  let  it  suffice  that  the  ex- 
periment failed,  and  the  Italians  them- 
selves were  the  first  to  admit  it. 
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The  patience  and  forbearance  of  the 
Austrian  soldiers  and  officers  in  Italy  has 
often  been  our  astonishment.  We  have 
constantly  seen  them  exposed  in  public 
places  to  the  most  contemptuous  and  inju- 
rious treatment.  £yery  such  place  resounds 
with  abuse  of  the  Government,  and  suffi- 
oently  disproves  the  alleged  activity  of  the 
police. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset,  it  is  chiefly 
among  the  upper  classes  of  society  that  the 
Germans  are  thus  unpopular.  Let  us  re- 
peat our  warning  too.  Europe  will  proba- 
bly not  again  suffer  its  surface  to  be  overrun 
by  French  armies.  Italy  may  never  again 
be  exposed  to  the  tyranny  or  the  contempt- 
uous forbearance  of  French  generals ;  but 
the  noble  of  Northern  Italy  has  a  worse 
warfare  to  expect,  should  he  be  abandoned 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  own  peasantry 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  protecting  influ- 
ence of  Austria. 

While  doing  its  utmost  to  repress  innova- 
tion, no  government  can  have  sho¥m  itself 
more  careful  of  existing  rights,  or  less  in- 
clined to  cruelty  or  vengeauce  than  hers  in 
Italy.  It  has  strained  the  severity  of 
neighboring  princes: — even  the  rebels  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Modena  were  protected 
from  his  pursuit,  denied  to  his  demand,  and 
suffered  to  seek  their  safety  in  Switzerland. 

It  was  the  dread  of  innovation  that 
prompted  the  occupation  of  Ferrara — a 
measure  in  our  opinion  precipitate  and  im- 
politic ;  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  should 
have  been  held  sacred  from  invasion  ;  and 
the  pretences,  too,  by  which  the  measure  is 
excused  are  most  frivolous.  The  citadel  of 
Ferrara,  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  and 
commanding  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  was  as- 
signed by  treaty  to  Austria  as  an  important 
militarv  station  for  the  protection  of  North- 
ern Italy.  It  was  by  no  means  intended 
that  this  possession  should  compromise  the 
Pope's  independence,  or  enable  the  Empe- 
ror to  dictate  the  sort  of  government  he 
should  adopt  in  his  own  dominions.  The 
alleged  ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  an  arti- 
ele  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  could  not  with 
fairness  be  interpreted  in  favor  of  the 
stronger  party;  neither,  even  if  it  were, 
could  the  exercise  of  that  right  be  consi- 
dered less  hostile  fioio,  since  it  had  been 
waived  before.  If  Austrian  officers  were 
insulted  in  the  streets  of  Ferrara,  they 
should  have  abstained  from  visiting  there  ; 
if  an  insult  offered  to  an  individual  of  a 
powerful  nation  were  to  justify  the  occu- 


pation of  the  territory  where  the  alleged  of- 
fence was  given,  a  precedent  would  be  es- 
tablished by  which  treaties  are  made  waste 
paper,  and  of  which  Austria  might  be  the 
first  to  feel  the  effects.  But  while  we  con- 
demn this  measure  itself,  we  deplore  it  still 
more  if  it  is  to  be  the  cause  of  an  English 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy. 
We  trust  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  Earl  of  Minto's  commission,  he  had  no 
authority  to  plunge  us  in  this  new  sea  of 
difficulties.        / 

The  statesman  who  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  understood  British  interests  better 
than  the  brilliant  orators  who  have  attacked 
it.     We  have  since  departed  from  all  his 
principles,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
Our  desertion  of  the  loyal  partieib  in  some 
of  our  colonies,  and  of  the  material  inte- 
rests of  others,  tend  alike  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  United  States.     Our  desertion 
of  the  Sultan  has  increased  the  power  of 
Rusflia  and  of  France,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  French   civilization 
into  Africa,  propagated  by  the  humane  Cu- 
bieres.     In  Spain  and  Portugal  we  have 
prolonged  the  norrors  of  civil  warfare,  and 
tarnished  our  laurels  by  the  discomfiture  of 
a  British  army  on  the  very  scene  of  former 
glory.     We  have  toiled  for  the  advantage  of 
the  new  French  dynasty  ;  we  have  assisted 
to  do  what  Louis  XIV.  and  Buonaparte  ne- 
ver accomplished  ;  and  have  indirectly  pro- 
moted intrigues  which  would  have  disgraced 
the  cabinet  of  Versailles  when  presided 
over  by  a  Pompadour  or  a  Du  Barry.    If 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  liberty  and 
civilization  we  assist  in  despoiling  Austria 
of  her  natural  inflnenoe  in  Italy,  we  shall 
not  forward  the  views  of  the  Italians  in  self- 
government  ;  but  we  shall  aggrandize  our 
rivals  by  assigning  the  first  interest  in  Italy 
to  France,  and  by  uniting  the  Illyrian  pro- 
vinces of  the  Venetian  empire  to  Russia. 

As  for  the  Pope,  we  (though  good  Protes- 
tants) wish  him  too  well  to  desire  to  see  him 
continue  in  his  present  course — a  course 
that  can  only  lead  to  embarrassment — and 
worse :  but  we  must  repeat  that  we  should 
have  thought  better  of  him,  both  as  a  priesfc 
and  as  a  politician,  if  he  had  not  interfered 
in  Ireland  to  prolong  discontent  and  igno- 
rance, and  if  he  Aa3  interfered  in  Switzer- 
land to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 
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MEMOIR  OF  BEETHOVEN. 


BY   MI88   THOMASiNA   ROS8. 


An  eminent  oomposer  of  the  eixteentli  cen- 
tury, Claudio  Monteverde  of  Cremona,  was 
the  first  who  ventured  to  break  through  the 
orthodox  rules  of  counterpoint,  which  before 
his  time  had  been  regarded  as  sacred  and  in- 
Yiolable.  Throwing  aside  the  fetters  im- 
posed on  him  by  the  composers  of  earlier 
days,  Monteverde  boldly  struck  out  a  path 
for  himself.  In  like  manner  did  Beethoven 
daringly  break  through  pre-establbhed 
roles,  and,  the  consequence  was,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,he  was  exposed  to  the 
same  sort  of  censure  which  two  centuries 
previously  had  assailed  the  contrapuntist  of 
Cremona.  Hia  innovations  far  outstripped 
those  of  Haydn  and  Mosart,  who,  in  their 
torn,  had  deviated  from  the  still  more  ricid 
laws  observed  by  Handel  and  Sebastian 
Bach.  But  Beethoven  was  happily  endow- 
ed with  aa  independence  of  mind  which 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  course  heedless 
of  critical  reproof,  and  the  mighty  power  of 
^hifl  genius  soon  triumphed  over  all  opposi- 
tion* At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
oentury  Beethoven's  grand  orchestral  com- 
positions would  scarcely  have  been  listened 
to  anywhere  but  in  Germany ;  and  now  no 
oompoaer  can  be  said  to  enjoy  more  univer^ 
sal  admiration.  He  disdained  to  copy  his 
predecessors  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
•ad,  by  his  bold,  eneiigetio,  and  original 
style,  he  carried  off  tho  prise  of  muaical 
Oiympns. 

LudwigVan Beethoven  was  bom  on  the 
17th  of  Deoembar,  1770,  at  Bonn.  His 
ISUher  was  a  sincer  attaohed  to  the  Electo- 
ral Chapel,  ana  hb  grandfinther,  who  is 
said  to  have  hwA  a  native  of  Maestriobt,* 
was  music  director  at  Bona  in  the  time  of 
die  Elector  Clemens.  It  haa  been  alleged 
ihmA  Beetfioven  was  a  natural  son  of  Frede- 
nsk  the  Great.  This  story,  which  is  en- 
tirily  devoid  of  foaad^ion,  occasioned  great 
anoyance  to  Beethoven,  who,  however, 
salis&otorilv  refuted  it.  In  a  letter  on  the 
sabfect,  addressed  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Wege- 
ler,  dated  1826,  he,  very  much  to  his  honor, 
requests  the  doctor  **  will  make  known  to 
the  world  the  unblemished  character  of  his 
mother." 


•  The  piepoMlion  vm  attaehed  to  Beethoven*! 
name  deaotea  his  Flemish  descent 


Beethoven  received  elementary  instmo- 
tion  at  a  public  school,  whilst  his  father 
taught  him  music  at  home,  where  he  studied 
the  pianoforte  and  violin.  When  practis- 
ing on  the  latter  instrument,  he  was 
accustomed  to  retire  to  a  oloset  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  house ;  and  it  is  related,  thai, 
as  he  began  to  play,  a  spider  used  to  let 
itself  down  from  the  ceili/ig  and  alight  upon 
the  instrument.  The  young  musician  be- 
came interested  in  watching  this  spider, 
aiid  in  endeavoring  to  discover  how  its 
movemeitts  might  be  influenced  by  music. 
One  day  his  mother  happened  to  enter  the 
closet  when  the  spider  had  settled  itself  on 
the  violin.  Casting  her  eyo  on  what  she 
supposed  to  be  an  unpleasant  intruder,  she 
whisked  it  away  with  her  handkerchief, 
and  killed  it.  This  incident  is  said  to 
have  produced  a  most  powerful  effect  on 
the  sensitive  mind  of  Beethoven,  and  it  was 
sometime  before  he  recovered  from  the 
melancholy  into  which  it  plunged  him. 

At  the  age  of  15  Beethoven  having 
attained  great  proficiency  on  the  organ, 
was  appointed  organist  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Elector  of  Cologne,  and  the  emperor, 
Joseph  II.,  settled  upon  him  a  small  pen- 
sion. Being  desirous  of  profiting  by  the 
instruction  of  Haydn,  he  obtained  tho 
elector^s  permission  to  reside  in  Vienna  for 
a  few  years ;  and  in  1792  he  Irft  Bonn  for 
that  purpose.  All  the  talent  of  muaioal 
Germany  was  at  that  time  congregated  in 
the  Austrian  capital,  and  Beethoven,  then 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  was  so  ehanned 
with  the  congemal  society  by  whieh  he 
fou&d  himself  suirounded,  that  he  resolved 
to  make  Vienna  hia  permanent  plaoe  of 
abode.  '^  Here  will  1  stay,''  said  he  to 
himself,  ^^  even  though  the  emperor  dionld 
cot  off  my  pension."  He  earned  thia  reao- 
lotion  into  eflfect,  and,  with  the  exoeptioii 
of  one  or  two  visits  to  Leipsio  and  Berlin, 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  or  near 
Vienna.  But  he  did  not  long  oontinae  the 
pupil  of  Haydn,  with  whom  he  soon  beeaino 
dissatisfied.  Even  at  that  early  period  of 
his  life  his  temper  was  marked  oy  a  o^ 
price  and  singalarity,  and  a  determined 
resdution  to  follow  hia  own  taste  and 
opinions  in  all  questions  relating  to  oompo- 
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fiitioii  and  sooring,  rendered  him  a  most 
refractory  and  wayward  pupil.*  He  would 
not  acknowledge  himself  to  have  heen  the 
pupil  of  Haydn,  because,  as  he  affirmed,  he 
had  never  learned  anything  from  him.f 
When  Haydn  left  Vienna  on  his  second 
visit  to  England,  Beethoven  rejoiced  at  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  for  their  separa- 
tion. He  then  began  to  take  lessons  from 
thcv  celebrated  Albrechtsberger,  who,  like 
Haydn,  found  him  thoroughly  untraotable. 
Among  the  many  distinguished  acquaint- 
ance formed  by  Beethoven  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Vienna,  may  be  numbered  the 
princely  family  of  Lichnowsky.  ■  Prince 
Karl  Lichnowsky,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Mozart,  was  the  Maecenas  of  the  musical 
professors  then  in  Vienna.  The  prince  as- 
signed to  Beethoven  a  yearly  pension  of  six 
hundred  florins,  and  he  became  the  pater- 
nal friend  of  the  young  composer.  The 
princess,  also  a  most  accomplished  musi- 
cian, extended  to  him  the  affection  of  a 
mother.  The  attentions  lavished  on  him 
by  this  illustrious  couple  were  almost  ludi- 
crous; and  truly,  the  eccentricities,  and 
^the  strange  temper  of  their  protigi  must 
frequently  have  taxed  their  indulgence  to 
the  utmost.  Taking  a  retrospect  of  this 
period  of  his  life,  he  observes,  m  a  letter  to 
a  friend :  ^^  The  princess  treated  me  with 
grandmotherly  fondness,  and  sometimes  I 
could  well«nigh  have  persuaded  myself  that 
she  would  have  a  glass  shade  put  over  me, 
last  [  should  be  touched  or  breathed  on  by 
persons  whom  she  deemed  unworthy  to  ap- 
proach me." 

^  His  UBwiltingneM  to  conform  to  roles  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  foUowtof  anecdote  related  by 
Biei,  m  his  **  Noimm  ueUr  Bedhovm."  **  One  day, 
duriog  a  walk,  I  was  talking  to  him  of  two  conse- 
cative-fifthi  which  oceor  in  one  of  his  earliest 
violiii  quartetu  in  C  minor,  and  which,  to  ny  tar- 
prise,  sound  most  haimoaioosly.  Beethoven  did 
not  know  what  I  meaot,  and  woakl  not  believe 
the  intervals  could  be  fifths.  He  soon  produced 
the  piece  of  music  paper  which  he  was  in  the 
fa«bit  of  carrying  ^wut  with  him,  and  I  wrote 
down  the  passage  with  iU  fourparts.  When  1  had 
thus  proved  myself  to  be  right,  he  said  '  Well,  and 
who  forbids  Ihem  V  Not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  this  question,  I  was  silent,  and  be  repeated  it 
eeteral  thnes  untU  I  at  length  rsplied,  *  why,  it  is 
one  of  the  very  fint  ruies.'  He,  however,  still 
repeated  his  question,  and  1  answered, '  Marpuig, 
Kirnberger,  Fuchs,  &c.— in  fiu;t,  all  our  theorisU.' 
'  Well,  then,  /permit  them,*  was  his  final  answer. 

t  At  this  nai^aeioas  trealaunt,  Haydn  very  nctu- 
saUyfeltofitnded;  biit  however  true  it  might  be 
that  he  had  Icanicd  aothiag  from  his  master,  yet 
traces  of  Eiaydn's  classic  elegance  of  style  are 
clearly  discernible  in  some  of  Beethoven's  esrly 


In  this  brightest  interval  of  the  great 
composer's  existence,  whilst  he  was  ming- 
ling in  the  gayest  and  most  intellectnal 
circles  of  Viennese  society,  he  conceived 
an  ardent  and  romantic  attachment  for  a 
lady  of  noble  family.  This  affair  is  allud- 
ed to  by  some  of  his  biographers,  but  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  vague  to  warrant  the 
inference  that  it  was  clouded  in  mystery. 
Beethoven's  correspondence  contains  seve- 
ral letters  to  this  lady.  They  are  address- 
ed to  *^  Julia,"  and  from  their  tenor  it  is 
obvious  that  an  obstacle  more  formidable 
than  difference  of  rank  rendered  a  union 
with  the  object  of  his  affections  impossible. 
A  paper,  in  bis  own  handwriting,  contains 
the  following  passage,  evidently  referring 
to  this  subject : 

*'^  Love — love  alone  is  capable  of  confer- 
ring on  me  a  happier  state  of  existence.  Oh, 
heaven !  let  me  at  length  find  her, — ^she  who 
may  strengthen  me  in  virtue — who  may 
lawfully  be  mine." 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  facts  connect- 
ed with  this  unfortunate  attachment,  it  fur- 
nished inspiration  for  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  exquisite  productions,  viz.,  the  Sonata 
Op.  27.  The  composition  is  known  through- 
out Austria  hy  the  name  of  the  '^  Moonlight 
Sonata  " — a  name  intended  merely  to  indi- 
cate the  tender  and  romantic  coloring  with 
which  it  is  imbued.  In  the  published  copiea 
the  title  and  dedication  differ  from  the  style 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  composer's 
MS.,  where  the  following  words  are  writ-* 
t-en  at  the  head  of  the  composition :  "  89^ 
nata  quasi  Fantasia  dedicata  alia  Madama- 
zella  Contessa  Qiuliettadi  Guiooiardi." 

During  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  yeara, 
the  first  performances  of  all  Beethoven'^ 
works  regularly  took  place  at  Prince  Licb- 
nowsky'e  musical  parties.  On  the  ocoaaioa 
on  which  the  oelebrated  Rasumowsky  Qnai^ 
tett  was  irst  played,  the  performers  were, 
Sohuppensi|gh  (first  violin),  Sinn  (seeond), 
Weiss  (vioTa),  and  Kraft,  alternately  wttti 
Linke,  (violonoello).  In  the  frequent  re« 
hearsals  of  that  quartett,  Beethoven  seemed 
to  have  infused  into  the  souls  of  the  per* 
formers  eome  |>ortion  of  his  own  sublime 
spirit,  and  the  result  was  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, which  enraptured  the  assemokd 
coonescenft. 

oeethoven's  quartett  music,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  opened  a  new  world  of  art, 
full  of  sublime  oonoeptions  and  revelatioM^ 
found  worthy  interpreters  in  the  four  great 
instrumentalists  above  namedi  over  the, pu- 
rity of  whose  pffformaaee  ibe  eompeaer 
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watcbed  with  unoeasing  anxiety.  In  1825, 
when  one  of  his  last  difficult  quartette  was 
to  be  performed  before  a  very  select  audi- 
ence, he  sent  to  Schuppenzigh,  Sina,  Weiss, 
and  Linke,  the  parts  respectively  allotted 
to  them,  acompanied  by  the  following  droll 
letter : — 

"My  Dear  Friends : 
**  Herewith  each  of  you  will  receive  what  be- 
longs to  him  ;  and  you  are  hereby  engaged  to  play, 
on  condition  that  each  binds  himself,  upon  his 
honor,  to  do  his  best  to  distinguish  himself,  and 
to  surpass  the  rest.  This  paper  must  be  signed  by 
each  of  those  who  have  to  cooperate  in  the  per- 
formance in  qaestioo.  Bxethoven." 

In  the  year  1800,  the  grand  oratorio  ^f 
the  ^'  Mount  of  Olives  *'  was  commenoed ; 
and  whilst  engaged  on  that  work,  the  oom- 

Soser  experienced  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
eafness  which  subsequently  became  so  fatal. 
He  wrote  the  *'  Mount  of  Olives"  during 
a  summer  sojourn  at  Hetaendorf,  a  village 
oontiguous  to  the  gardens  of  the  imperial 
palace  of  Schonbrunn.  At  that  place  he 
spent  several  summers,  in  complete  seolu- 
Bion,  and  there  he  composed  his  '^  Fidelio," 
in  1805.  Beethoven  used  to  relate  that  he 
wrote  these  two  great  works  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood,  in  the  park  of  Schon- 
brunn, seated  between  two  branches  of  an 
oak,  which  shot  out,  near  the  ground,  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  SchindleT  mentions 
that,  in  the  year  1823,  he  vbited  that  part 
of  the  park,  in  company  with  Beethoven, 
and  that  he  then  saw  the  tree,  which  con- 
jured up  many  interesting  reminiscences. 

K  lingering  fit  of  illness,  accompanied  by 
increased  deafness,  disabled  him,  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  years,  from  proceed- 
ing with  a  work  which  he  had  long  previous- 
ly planned  out.  This  was  the  Sinfowia 
Eraicay  intended  as  a  homage  of  Napoleon, 
then  First  Consul  of  the  French  republic.'" 
A  copy  of  the  sinfonia,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  conqueror  of  Marengo,  was  on  the  point 
of  being  despatched  to  Paris,  through  the 
French  embassy  at  Vienna,  when  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  Napoleon  had  caus- 
ed himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the 
French.  On  hearing  this,  Beethoven  tore 
off  the  title  leaf  of  the  symphony,  and  flung 
the  work  itself  on  the  floor,  with  a  torrent 
of  execration  against  the  '^  new  tyrant." 
So  great  was  Beethoven's  vexation  at  this 
event,  that  it  was  long  ere  he  oonld  be  per- 
suaded to  present  his  composition  to  the 

1  The  idea  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  t  o  the 
composer  by  Bernadotte,  at  that  time  French 
Ambassador  in  Vienna. 


world.  When  it  subsequently  appeared, 
the  words  ^'  Per  fettegktre  il  souvenire  d* «» 
^and  'ttomo"  were  appended  to  the  title. 

The  next  grand  labor  of  the  eomposer 
waa  his  opera  of  ^^  Fidelio,*'  which  was  first 
performed  under  the  title  of  ^*  Leonora,'' 
at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien.  To  this  opera 
Beethoven  composed  no  less  than  four 
overtures,  and  rejected  them  all  by  turns. 
The  splendid  overture  in  E  (that  now  per- 
formed with  the  opera),  was  not  written  till 
the  year  1815.  ' 

In  1809,  the  appointment  of  kapel-meis- 
ter  tO'  the  King  of  Westphalia  was  offered 
to  Beethoven  with  a  salary  of  600  ducats. 
However,  it  was  considered  discreditable  to 
Austria  to  suffer  the  great  composer,  whom 
she  proudly  called  her  own,  to  be  tranfer- 
red  to  any  other  country.  Accordingly 
the  Archduke  Rudolph,  Prince  Kinsky,  and 
Priuce  Lobkowits,  offered  to  settle  upon 
him  an  annuity  of  4000  florins,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  not  quit  Austria — a 
condition  to  which  Beethoven  readily  ao> 
ceded. 

All  persons  of  intelligence  and  taste, 
who  visited  Vienna,  eagerly  sought  an  in* 
troduction  to  Beethoven :  the  consequenoe 
was  that  he  was  beset  by  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  approached  him 
with  the  deference  they  would  have  render- 
ed to  a  sovereign.  Among  the  eminent 
persons  introduced  to  the  composer  in  the 
year  1810,.  was  Bettina  Brentano,  better 
known  as  Madame  Von  Amim.  That 
celebrated  lady  has  described  her  in- 
terviews with  the  composer  in  her  letters 
to  Goethe,  contained  in  the  well-known 
publication  entitled,  ^'  Goethe's  Briefwech- 
sel  mit  einem  Kinde."  Bc^tina  paved  the 
way  to  a  personal  acquaintance  between 
Goethe  and  Beethoven ;  and  these  two  emi- 
nent men  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  siun- 
mer  of  1812  at  Toepliti. 

Whilst  struggling  with  detlining  health 
and  constantly  increasing  deafness,  Beet- 
hoven produced  many  of  his  immortal 
works;  among  others  the  symphony  in  A 
major,  and  the  **  Battle  Symphony. "  The 
latter  was  composed  in  commemoration  of 
the  battle  of  Vittoria.  It  is  a  magnifioent 
specimen  of  that  style  of  composition  callad 
by  the  Germans  tonmalerei  [musioal-ptint- 
ingj ,  and  it  portrays  with  graphic  powers, 
through  the  medium  of  sounds,  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  the  triumph  of  victory.  There 
is  one  passage  in  the  piece,  which  though 
trifling  in  itself,  is  indicative  of  the  master- 
mind of  the  composer.    At  the  opening  of 
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tbe  sYmpliony,  the  air  of  ^'  Marlbrook"  in 
introduoed  as  the  national  march  played  by 
the  French  troops  whilst  advancing.  But 
as  the  battle  proceeds,  it  becomes  evident 
to  the  hearer  that  the  French  are  giving 
way,  and  they  are  falling  in  numbers  be- 
fore the  British  army.  At  length  the  band, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict 
was  spiritedly  playing  *'  Marlbrook,"  is 
gradually  dispersed,  and  only  (me  fifer  is 
heard  attempting  to  keep  up  the  fast  fleet- 
ing valor  of  his  countrymen  by  the  inspir- 
ing strain  of  the  favorite  march.  But  the 
solitary  musician  is  wearied  and  dispirited, 
and  he  now  plays  ''  Marlbrook"  in  the  mi-^ 
nor  key,  slowly  and  sorrowfully,  and  in 
broad  contrast  with  the  gay  allegro  which 
marked  its  commencement.  This  is  a  true 
touch  of  nature. 

The  first  performance  of  the  ^'  Battle 
Symphony"  took  place  in  the  Hall  of  the 
University  of  Vienna,  in  December,  1812, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  performance  were 
destined  for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of 
Hanau.  On  this  occasion  the  leading  mu- 
sicians of  Germany  took  the  most  subordi- 
nate parts  in  the  orchestra,  all  feelings  of 
professional  importance  being  merged  in 
sentiments  of  charity  and  patriotism.  In 
a  letter  of  thanks  addressed  to  the  orches- 
tral performers,  Beethoven  observes : — 
^^  On  me  devolved  the  task  of  conducting 
the  whole,  because  the  music  was  my  com- 
position ;  but  had  it  been  by  any  one  else, 
I  should  have  taken  my  place  at  the  ^eat 
drum  just  as  cheerfully  as  Hummel  did,  for 
we  were  all  actuated  solely  by  the  pure 
feeling  of  patriotism,  and  a  willin^ess  to 
exert  our  abilities  for  those  who  had  sacfi- 
00  much  for  us." 
.The  cantata,  entitled  Die  Glorreiche 
Augenblicky  was  composed  in  honor  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  during  which  the  al- 
lied sovereigns  showed  narked  attention 
to  Beethoven,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
repeatedly  visited  him. 

From  the  year  1815  Beethoven's  life  was 
overclouded  by  an  accumulation  of  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  which  rendered 
him  deplorably  unhappy.  The  lop  of  a 
portion  of  the  pension  settled  on  him  in 
1809  had  greatly  diminished  his  pecuniary 
recrources.  Added  to  this  a  nephew,  who 
was  under  his  guardianship,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved,  and  for  whom  he  had  made 
great  sacrifices,  deeply  afflicted  him  by  his 
misconduct. 

His  deafness  speedily  increased,  so  much 
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as  to  deprive  him  almost  totally  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  and,  consequently,  to  unfit  him 
for  conducting  an  orchestra.  A  touching 
instance  of  this  unfitness  is  related  by' 
Schindler.  It  occurred  when  Beethoven 
was  invited  to  conduct  his  ^^  Fidelio,"  at 
the  court  opera  house,  at  Vienna.  He  took 
the  tempi  either  much  too  quick  or  much  too 
slow,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the 
singers  and  the  orchestra.  ^'  For  some 
time,"  says  Schindler,  "the  efforts  of  Ka- 
pell  Meister  Umlauf  kept  the  performers 
together,  but  it  was  soon  found  impossible 
to  proceed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  say  to 
poor  Beethoven,  *  This  will  not  do.'  But 
no  one  had  the  courage  to  say  these  words ; 
and  when  Beethoven  perceived  a  certain 
embarrassment  in  every  countenance,,  he 
motioned  me  to  write  down  to  him  what  it 
meant.  In  a  few  words  I  stated  the  cause, 
at  the  same  time  entreating  him  to  desist, 
on  which  he  immediately  left  the  orchestra. 
The  melancholy  which  seized  him  after  this 
painful  incident  was  not  dispelled  the  whole 
day,  and  during  dinner  he  uttered  not  a  sin- 
gle word." 

Having  completed  his  ninth  symphony, 
he  planned  two  great  works  One  was  an 
oratorio,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Victory  of 
the  Cross ;"  the  other,  which  he  proposed 
making  the  grand  effort  of  his  life — the  con- 
clusion of  his  artistical  exertions — was  to 
set  Goethe's  "  Faust"  to  music.  But  these 
works,  together  with  a  projected  requiem, 
were  all  laid  aside,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding with  some  quartetts,  which  the  Rus- 
sian Prince,  Nicolas  Galitzin,  had  commis- 
sioned him  to  compose.  For  these  quartetts 
the  Prince  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  ducats,  but  Beet- 
hoven never  received  a  fraction  of  the 
money.  On  these  quartetts  he  was  occupied 
for  several  years,  his  progress  being  repeat* 
edly  interrupted  by  ill  health.  The  .first 
work  produced,  after  his  partial  recovery 
from  a  protracted  indisposition,  was  the  % 
quartett  (No.  12)  with  tbe  remarkable 
adagio,  having  affixed  to  it  the  words  ^'  Can- 
zione  di  rengraziamento  in  modo  lidico  of- 
ferta  alia  Divinita  da  un  guarito."  But  the 
convalescence  thus  beautifully  commemorat- 
ed was  not  of  long  duration.  The  composer 
was  soon  seized  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  dropsy, 
which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  utterly 
disabled  him  from  writing.  It  is  melancholy 
to  reflect  that,  in  this  sad  condition,  Beet- 
hoven was  painfully  pressed  by  pecuniary 
difficulties.    To  the  disgrace  of  the  Vien- 
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nese,  who  were  then  in  the  delirium  of  what 
was  not  inaptly  called  the  Roasini  fever^ 
their  own  great  musician  was  neglected  and 
forgotten.  But  for  a  donation  of  iSlOO, 
sent  to  Beethoven  by  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, who  had  previously,  on  two  occasions, 
invited  him  to  London,  he  must  have  want- 
ed comforts,  and  even  necessaries.  After 
lingering  for  some  time  in  a  hopeless  condi- 
tion, symptoms  of  a  speedy  termination  to 
his  sufferings  appeared,  and  he  breathed  his 
last  on  the  26th  of  March,  1827. 

The  character  of  Beethoven  affords  a  cu- 
rious subject  of  speculation  for  ike  observer 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  materials 
collected  by  the  industry  and  curiosity  of 
the  various  biographers  are  exhausted  in 
the  above  brief  memoir  of  this  extraordinary 
man.    The  struggle  between  the  conscious 


authority  of  the  lofky  mind,  and  the  inter- 
nal conviction  of  defective  personal  qualifi- 
cations (a  struggle  forcibly  marked  on  the 
character  of  Beethoven),  remains  yet  to  be 
portrayed.  His  aspirations  for  the  beauti- 
ful—unattainable even  by  his  mastery  over 
the  resources  of  art ;  his  honorable  contempt 
of  vulgar  ambition  and  sordid  meanness ; 
his  blighted  affections ;  the  gradual  decay 
and  final  loss  of  that  faculty,  regarded  by 
the  multitude  as  the  one  on  whidi  hia  very 
existence  and  claim  to  attention  must  de- 
pend (for  who  would  before  have  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  a  deaf  musician  ?) — idl 
these  circumstances  have  yet  to  be  traced  in 
their  operation,  until  the  dreary  end  doses 
upon  tne  great  Beethoven ;  dead,  even  be- 
fore death,  to  the  glory  which  was  expand- 
ing round  his  name. 
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1.  The  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops  in  1688.     A  descriptive  History.     By  J.  C. 
Hall,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A. 

2.  Lecture  on  the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops.     By  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  A.  M. 

3.  Lecture  on  the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops.     By  Rev.  Hugh  MoNeile,  D.  D. 

4.  Lecture  on  the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops.    By  Rev.  H.  W.  McGrath,  M.  A. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  intrinsic  worth  I  manifested  and  the  good  service  she  has 


of  these  pamphlets  to  entitle  them  to 
special  notice.  They  throw  no  new  light 
on  the  history  of  the  period  on  which  they 
tre^t.  They  are  destitute  of  any  indication 
of  extended  research  or  philosophic  concep- 
tion. The  style  is  without  force,  the 
thoughts  without  vigor,  and  the  sentiments 
without  liberality.  Disgraced  throughout 
by  a  narrow-minded  bigotrv,  which  recog- 
nises no  excellence  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
own  contracted  circle,  they  may  increase 
the  reputation  of  the  writers  among  their 
devoted  admirers,  but  they  will  not  serve 


done  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
ertv. 

In  the  praises  of  the  painting  we  are  in« 
elined,  for  the  most  part,  to  agree,  though, 
in  our  view,  it  contrasts  rather  unfavorablv, 
both  as  to  interest  and  execution,  with  Mr. 
Herbert's  former  work,  and  what  is  cer- 
tainly, as  yet,  his  chef  d^csuvre^  ^^  The  In- 
dependents Asserting  Libertjf  of  Con- 
science. "  His  subject,  indeed,  is  much  less 
favorable  in  the  present,  than  in  the  former 
instance.  The  aspect  of  the  bishops  (to 
whom^  as  the  heroes  of  the  occasion,  the 


to  extend  their  fame  among  those  who  are  principal  attention  is  directed),  indicative^ 
superior  to  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  faction,  as  it  is,  only  of  passive  submission,  however 
They  are  to  be  regarded  partly  as  recom-  natural  and  appropqate,  is  less  striking  and 
mendatory  notices  of  Mr.  Herbert's  Pro-  impressive  than  the  manly  attitude,  and 
testant  Picture ;  partly  as  warnings  against  noble  bearing  of  Philip  Nye,  as  he  givea 
the  fearful  encroachments  of  popery,  and  utterance  to  his  lofty  and  enlightened 
pleadings  for  return  to  that  ancient  system  views  of  religious  freedom  in  the  Weat- 
of  persecutioui  which  was  the  disgrace  of  minster  Assembly.  The  subject  haa  thia 
our  country;  and  partly  as  laudations  of  farther  disadvantage,  as  oontimsted  withiia 
the  church  of  England,  for  the  seal  she  has  predejopeaor,  tbftt  oere  the  whole  intereat 
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centres  in  the  event  itself,  none  of  the  cha- 
racters being  so  distinguished  as  to  render 
them  objects  of  special  attention,  whereas 
in  the  former  case,  the  men  whose  forms  fill 
the  canvas  are  among  the  most  illustrions 
England  has  ever  seen,  and  thns  the  pic- 
tare  has  a  twofold  attraction,  the  one  in 
the  individual  parts,  the  other  in  the  gene- 
ral grouping.  Between  the  events  them- 
selves, the  enunciation  of  the  great  princi- 
ple of  universal  toleration  by  the  despised 
puritan,  and  the  struggle  of  the  bishops 
for  the  maintenance  otthat  ezclusiveness 
which  was  the  disgrace  of  their  church  (for 
while  rejoicing  in  the  ultimate  benefit  that 
accrued  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liber- 
ty, from  their  sufferings,  we  cannot  admit 
the  idea  of  the  lecturers  that  this  was  the 
object  for  which  they  combated),  we  will 
not  insult  our  readers  by  instituting  a  com- 
parison. As  congregational  dissenters,  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  picture,  and 
cannot  wonder  that  the  nobler  subject  has 
called  forth  from  Mr.  Herbert  a  higher 
display  of  his  art. 

Leaving  the  picture,  we  turn  to  its  sub- 
ject,— a  subject,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
lecturers,  clerical  and  lay,  of  transcendant 
importance ;  and  though  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  by  a  very  different  path,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  admit  its  correctness.  To 
them  the  acquittal  Of  the  bishops  is  valuable, 
principally  as  an  arrest  to  the  perfidious 
designs  of  the  papists, — to  us  still  more  as 
a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  des- 
potic power.  They  admire  the  bishops  as 
the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  church, 
— we  (if  we  admiie  them  at  all),  as  the 
unwonted  and  reluctant  champions  of  Eng- 
lish freedom.  They  deprecate  the  king's 
proclamation,  which  led  to  the  contest  be- 
tween him  and  the  bishops,  as  unsound  in 
principle,  and  fatal  in  its  consequences,  an 
innovation  on  the  protestant  constitution, 
and  an  extension  of  liberty  most  unsafe 
and  pernicious — ^we  admire  the  sentiments 
and  tenor  of  the  edict,  but  condemn  it  be- 
cause of  the  illegal  manner  in  which  it  was 
promulgated,  the  ulterior  measures  to  which 
it  evidently  pointed,  and  the  imri^teous 
means  that  were  employed  to  secure  its  en- 
forcement. They  regard  the  oonduct  of  the 
bishops  and  the  clergy  in  the  transaction, 
as  governed  by  the  highest  principles,  and 
displaying  the  most  unselfish  seal  on  behalf 
,of  the  nation ; — we,  on  the  contrary,  from 
a  careful  review  of  their  whole  procedure,  of 
their  former  as  well  as  their  subsequent  his- 
iorj^  of  their  previous  oonduoi  in  relation 


both  to  popish  recusants  and  puritan  schis- 
matics, of  the  maxims  of  civil  government, 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  advocate,  of 
their  avowed  support  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  their  zeal  in  favor  of  every  ar- 
bitrary measure  in  which  their  individual  in- 
terests were  not  involved,  4ire  compelled  to 
regard  their  actions  as  the  result  of  unmiti- 
gated selfishness,  a  determined  struggle  for 
the  authority  of  their  order  and  the  security 
of  their  church.  Our  deliberate  and  not  un- 
charitable conviction  is,  that  nothing  but  a 
direct  attack  on  their  peculiar  privileges 
and  imaginary  riehts  would  have  led  them 
to  place  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
king — that  the  authority  of  parliament 
might  have  been  destroyed,  the  course  of 
justice  perverted,  every  barrier  of  the  con- 
stitution swept  away,  and  the  popular  liberty 
entirely  overthrown,  and  they  would  have 
looked  on  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
approbation,  had  the  interests  of  the  church 
been  preserved  inviolate.  They  professed, 
indeed,  not  to  oppose  the  enactment  itself, 
but  the  unconstitutional  way  in  which  it 
was  sought  to  establish  it ;  but  this  came 
but  ill  from  a  clergy  who  had  been  the  in- 
variable supporters  of  tyranny,  and  had 
always  been  distinguished  for  their  syco- 
phancy and  servility  to  the  designs  of  the 
court ;  while  declarations  of  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  religious  toleration,sounded 
strangely  in  the  mouth  of  a  body  who  had 
persecuted  with  relentless  severity  all  sepa- 
ratists from  their  communion.  In  the  fate 
of  James  we  have  a  lesson  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance.  Deceived  by  their 
former  subserviency  and  zeal,  on  behalf  of 
absolute  power,  and  their  ready  obedience 
to  his  commands,  he  calculated  on  employ- 
ing the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  as 
the  most  ready  instruments  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purposes.  He  saw  them 
tame  and  compliant  when  royalty  menaced 
popular  rights,  he  anticipated  the  same  im- 
plicit submission  when  the  immunities  of 
their  own  order  were  threatened ;  he  suppos- 
ed that  even  the  promptings  of  selfishness 
would  yield  to  the  dictates  of  loyalty,  and, 
was  himself  the  victim  of  his  miscalcvdating 
policy ;  he  learnt  (as  we  may  learn),  that 
abstract  principles  of  political  faith  have 
but  little  weight  where  brousht  into  com- 
petition with  the  claims  of  self-interest. 

On  every  page  in  the  career  of  James  there 
is  dearly  written,  '^  Quern  deas  mUi  perdere 
prius  demeniatj^^  for  a  strange  infatuation 
appeared  continually  to  hurry  him  on  to  his 
fate.    Brought  up  in  those  ideas  of  royal 
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prerogatiye  so  characteristic  of  his  family, 
he  neither  sought  to  conciliate  the  affections 
of  his  suhjects,  nor  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  a  different  policy  hy  ordinary  foresight 
and  discretion.  Of  constitutional  rule  he 
had  no  right  conception^  With  him  mon- 
archy was  synonyipous  with  autocracy  :  his 
own  will  was  in  his  view  the  only  law,  and 
the  interference  of  parliament,  or  the  re- 
straints of  law,  he  regarded  with  the  utmost 
impatience  and  contempt.  An  absolutist  in 
politics  he  was  a  bigot  in  religion.  Educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  he  had  all  their  zeal  for  the 
extension  of  the  church  without  any  of  that 
consummate  craft  by  which  thit  zeal  is  in 
general  guided.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  conceal  his  sentiments,  even  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  them  was  altogether  unneces- 
sary, and  when  silence  would  better  have 
served  his  cause ;  and  yet  he  was  continually 
pursuing  a  course  of  dissimulatioujwhose  de- 
sign was  too  transparent  to  deceive  any,  and 
which  served  only  to  irritate  those  whom  it 
could  not  mislead.  Earnestly  desirous  to 
recover  England  to  the  papal  sway,  he  sought 
to  attain  his  end  in  a  way  which  could  bring 
nothing  but  defeat  to  his  projects  and  ruin 
to  himself.  The  lessons  of  the  protracted 
and  painful  adversity  through  which  he  had 
passed  had  been  utterly  lost  upon  him. 
He  had  seen  the  issue  of  his  father's  at- 
tempt to  grasp  arbitrary  power,  in  rousing  a 
patient  people  to  revolt,  causing  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy,  hurrying  himself  to 
the  scaffold,  and  consigning  his  family  to  a 
lengthened  and  ignominious  exile,  and  yet 
he  followed  in  the  same  track,  undeterred 
by  so  fearful  an  example.  No  obstacles  were 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  his 
plans ;  his  kingdom  appeared  as  a  patrimony 
over  which  he  had  to  exercise  absolute  sway, 
Mid  his  subjects  as  the  mere  engines  to  be 
used  at  his  sovereign  pleasure.  lie  was  not 
without  monitors  who  sympathized  in  his 
designs,  but  dreading  the  result  of  his  preci- 
pitancy, sought  to  moderate  his  ardor. 
Their  sober  and  prudent  counsels  were  treat- 
ed, however,  with  contempt,  and  those  only 
were  heard  who  ministered  to  his  foibles, 
flattered  his  vanity,  encouraged  his  futile 
hopes,  and  sided  with  his  self-destructive 
policy.  The  pope,  himself,  endeavored  to 
check  the  excessive  eagerness  of  his  too 
zealous  son,  and  the  legate,  in  vain,  sought 
to  arrest  proceedings,  the  consequences  of 
which  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee.  The 
slow,  cautious,  and  undermining  process, 
which  alone  could  have  availed  against  the 
weight  of  protestant  feeling,  and  the  strength  ^ 


of  the  English  hierarchy,  was  rejected  as 
unsuitable  to  the  fierce  temper  of  James. 
To  him  every  year  was  misspent,  during 
which  the  heretical  church  was  the  church 
of  the  nation,  and  every  advice  was  repudi- 
ated that  recommended  anything  like  tem- 
porizing or  compromise.  A  more  skilful 
policy  might  have  conducted  him  to  his  de- 
sired goal — ^his  own  folly  saved  the  nation 
and  destroyed  himself. 

His  ambition  had  two  great  objects  to 
accomplish, — the  overthrow  of  the  barriers 
by  which  the  English  constitution  has  li- 
mited and  defined  the  power  of  the  crown, 
and,  as  already  intimated,  the  subjugation 
of  the  English  church  to  the  ropish 
yoke.  That  his  religious  and  political  pro- 
jests  had  a  mutual  relation,  and  that  the 
accomplishment  of  the  one  design  would 
materially  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the 
other,  is  sufficiently  evident.  The  estab- 
lishment and  recognition  of  the  monarch's 
absolute  power  would  have  removed  some 
of  the  most  considerable  difficulties  attend* 
ant  on  the  introduction  of  his  religion  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  dissemination  of 
popish  ideas,  and  the  influence  of  popish 
emissaries,  agents  of  the  king,  and  ft'om 
their  very  position  friendly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  despotic  power,  would  have 
done  much  to  aid  him  in  his  subversion  of 
English  liberty.  The  question  was,  which 
should  be  employed  as  the  means,  and 
which  as  the  end, — a  question  on  the  right 
determination  of  which  the  whole  success  of 
the  enterprise  depended,  and  one  which,  to 
all  not  blinded  by  prejudice  and  bigotry, 
appeared  in  no  wise  perplexing  in  its  solu- 
tion. Revolutions  of  religious  opinion 
are,  under  all  circumstances,  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment.  The  prejudices 
engaged  are  among  the  strongest  of  the 
heart,  intertwined  as  they  are  with  the  ear- 
liest reminiscences  and  tenderest  associa- 
tions of  life.  The  interests  assailed  are 
among  the  most  powerful  in  their  general 
influence  upon  society,  having  media  of 
operation  and  sources  of  strength  which  no 
other  can  possess.  The  annihilation  of  a 
nation's  religion  .is,  therefore,  among  the 
1  ast  achievements  of  an  invader.  The  mag- 
nificence of  her  temples  is  but  a  symbol  of 
her  power;  these  may  be  raced  to  the 
ground,  or  desecrated  by  the  presence  of 
sacrilegious  intruders;  a  false  fire  may 
burn  on  her  altars,  and  unholy  lites  defile 
her  honored  fanes ;  but  the  religion  will  live, 
and  gathering  her  votaries  in  the  deserted 
cavern  or  secluded  dell,  will  defy  all   the 
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efforts  of  her  enemies  to  effect  her  extinc- 
tion, organize  continued  conspiracies  against 
the  power  that  anathematizes  her,  and  safe 
in  her  own  retreat,  threaten  the  security  of 
the  throne  and  the  institutions  that  refuse 
to  tolerate  her  existence. 

The  policy  of  ancient.  Rome,  which  has 
been  imitated  with  less  consistency  by  mo- 
dern conquerors,  was  based  upon  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  principle.  She  over- 
turned dynasties ;  she  changed  national 
laws ;  but  to  the  national  religion  she  al- 
ways did  homage,  installing  the  deities  of 
the  conquered  in  her  own  pantheon,  and 
thus  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  their  priests 
and  devotees  in  her  behalf.  An  illustration 
of  our  remark,  even  yet  more  pertinent  and 
striking,  has  been  afforded  in  our  own  days 
in  the  history  of  the  Vendean  War.     The 


in  vain  to  rekindle  the  same  zeal  on  behalf 
of  the  exiled  princes,  which  they  had  before 
displayed  for  their  banished  clergy. 

These  are  proofs  sufficient  to  show  that 
any  attempt  to  overthrow  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  a  people,  otherwise  than  by  a  legiti- 
mate conviction,  requires  the  most  consum- 
mate skill  and  patient  perseverance,  in  order 
to  success.  Kor  was  there  anything  in  the 
nature  of  the  attachment  cherished  by  the 
English  people  to  protestantism,  to  consti- 
tute it  an  exception  to  this  general  princi- 
ple; on  the  contrary,  there  were  certain 
elements  entering  into  the  composition  of 
this  feeling,  that  gave  it  even  more  than 
ordinary  strength.  Though  the  reign  of 
protestantism  had  been  comparatively  short, 
yet  the  period  over  which  it  extended  was 
one  of  the  most  glorious  epochs  in  the  na- 


simple-hearted  peasants  of  La  Vendee  rose  tional  history.      It  was  as  the  head  of  the 


against  the  revolutionary  government    of 
France,  not  so  much  because  of  its  anti- 
monarchical  as  of  its  anti-religious,  and  es- 
pecially its  anti-popish  character.     Among 
many  of  the  leaders  there  was  doubtless  a 
chivalrous  attachment  to  the  Bourbons,  but 
the  peasantry  were  influenced  almost  entirely 
by  hatred  to  the  murderers  of  their  priests, 
the  plunderers  of  their  temples,  the  persecu- 
tors of  their  religion.  And  while  the  govern- 
ment maintained  this  policy,  and  treating 
the  priests  as  public  enemies,  subjected 
them  to  indignity  and  wrong,  every  attempt 
to  bring  the  people  back  to  their  allegiance 
was  in  vain.    Victory  followed  victory  in 
rapid  succession,  the    republican    armies 
over-ran  the  revolted  provinces,  laying  them 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.     Law  after  law 
was    promulgated    against    the     unhappy 
priests,  and  every  cruelty  practised  upon 
them ;  but  in  vain.     The  people  seemed 
to  find  new  energy  in  their  defeats,  and  to 
cling  more  tenaciously  to  the  ministers  of 
their  religion,  because  of  the  persecutions 
with  which  they  were  assailed.     The  en- 
larged mind  of  Hoche  was  the  first  to  detect 
the  cause  of  the  republican  failures,  and 
while  his  military  genius  secured  the  most 
brilliant  triumphs  to  the  arms  of  the  state 
he  served  its  cause  still  more  effectually  by 
the  tact  with  which,  conciliating  the  priest- 
hood,   he    converted  their  hostility  into 
friendship.      The   result  of  his  judicious 
proceedings  was  the  speedy  settlement  of 
the  provinces  ;  the  people  saw  their  priests 
recalled  and   honored,  their   churches  re- 
paired, their  worship  celebrated  with  all  its 
former  pomp,  and  having  once  tasted  the 
blessings  of  peace,  royalist  agitators  sought 


Protestant  interest,  that  England  had  first 
attained  to  consideration  and  rank  among 
the  European  powers ;  and  it  was  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  Protestant  spirit  that  the 
genius  of  commercial  enterprise  had  been 
developed  and  fostered,  which  already  gave 
promise  of  the  opulence  and  grandeur  to 
which  it  was  ultimately  to  conduct  the  peo- 
ple. The  nol^e  resistance  successfully  offer- 
ed to  the  proud  and  self-ityled  Invincible 
Armada  of  Spain,  with  tll%  subsequent  at- 
tacks on  the  Spanish  navy,  ia^ing  m  its  en- 
tire overthrow ;  the  aid  lent  to  the  Dutch  in 
their  struggle  against  Spanish  despotism 
and  inquisitorial  tyranny,  contributing  so 
materially  to  the  vindication  and  establish- 
ment of  their  independence ;  and  the  still 
more  sincere,  illustrious,  and  disinterested 
championship  of  the  oppressed  Piedmontese 
by  Cromwell,  were  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  the  people.  The  glory  of  these  achieve- 
ments was  made  yet  more  conspicuous,  by 
contrast  with  the  reign  of  the  last  popish 
monarch,  a  reign  marked  only  by  tyranny 
at  home  and  disaster  abroad,  and  more  es- 
pecially memorable  for  the  loss  of  Calais, 
the  last  relic  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  conquests 
in  France,  a  loss  peculiarly  mortifying  to 
English  vanity.  Protestantism  and  glory, 
Popery  and  disgrace,  had  thus  become  kin- 
dred and  associated  ideas  in  the  British 
mind  ;  and  sentiments  of  national  pride,  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  adherence  to  mere  theo- 
logical dogmas,  rendered  England  an  essen- 
tially Protestant  country. 

Recollections  of  a  different  character 
made  Popery  abhorrent  to  the  people.  At 
home,  the  fiery  persecution  of  Mary,  ap- 
proved and  even  instigated  by  Catholic  pre- 
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lates,  and  the  wholesale  destrnction  medi- 
tated by  the  Gunpowder  conspiracy,  and  so 
narrowly  escaped  by  the  Government ;  and 
abroad,  the  horrors  of  the  Bartholomew 
massacre,  and  the  numerous  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition,  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  continent,  had  fill- 
ed the  minds  of  men  with  apprehensions, 
which,  never  entirely  lost,  had  recently 
been  revived  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  and  the  subsequent  cruelties  that 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  Protestants  of 
France.  This  hatred,  or  rather  dread  of 
popery,  puriianism  had  sedulously  encour- 
aged ;  and  it  survived  the  other  and  more 
generous  maxims  which  had  been  inculcated. 
Of  the  prevalence  of  this  sentiment,  the 
greediness  with  which  the  populace,  and 
even  the  Senate,  received  the  absurd,  and 
oftentimes  contradictory  revelations  of  such 
men  as  Oates,  Bedloe,  Dangerfield,  and 
their  coadjutors,  and  the  insensate  fury 
with  which  they  followed  catholics  of  the 
highest  standing  and  most  respectable  cha- 
racter, were  indisputable  evidences.  That 
it  was  not  the  mere  passion  of  the  mob,  but 
the  firm  resolution  of  the  legislature,  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  Protestant  constitu- 
tion, and  to  increase  rather  than  to  dimin- 
ish its  exclusiveaess,  to  the  injury  alike  of 
Catholic  and  Puritan  nonconformists,  had 
been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  passing  of 
the  Test  Act,  despite  the  secret  influence  of 
the  king,  and  the  entreaties,  even  with  tears, 
of  James  himself  (then  Duke  of  York), 
whose  utmost  efforts  could  only  procure  his 
personal  exemption  from  its  operation. 

To  the  strength  of  this  Protestant  feel- 
ing James  was  no  stranger.  Already  had 
it  been  to  him  a  prolific  source  of  trial  and 
sorrow,  subjecting  him  to  many  indignities, 
compelling  his  prolonged  absence  from  his 
brother's  court,  and  preventing  him  from 
exercising  a  proper  influence  on  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation  ;  and  nearly  causing  him 
the  loss  of  his  crown,  a  sacrifice  which  he 
was  spared  only  on  the  distinct  pledge  that 
his  private  religious  convictions  should  never 
interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties  towards  the  church,  and  that  her  in- 
terests should  never  suffer  in  his  hands.  It 
was  this  promise  which  had  saved  him  from 
that  exclusion  from  the  succession,  with 
which  he  had  been  menaced  by  a  large  and 
powerful  party ;  and  its  repetition,  at  his 
accession,  dissipated  much  of  the  jealousy 
and  distrust  his  avowed  religious  and  po- 
litical principles  had  excited,  and  called 
forth  addresses  of  congratulation,  which, 


however,  did  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  the 
obligations  he  was  under,  by  his  own  delibe- 
rate, solemn,  and  reiterated  declarations. 
He  had  been  witness,  also,  to  those  excesses 
of  the  popular  feeling  which  had  converted 
villains  into  idols,  and,  casting  down  every 
barrier,  had  demanded  some  oi  the  most  es- 
timable men  in  the  kingdom  as  its  victims ; 
had  penetrated  into  the  palace  itself,  and, 
not  content  with  minor  offerings,  had  not 
feared  to  utter  its  insinuations  against  the 
queen  herself,  and  to  charge  her  as  a  con- 
spirator for  the  destruction  of  the  national 
religion.  A  man  even  of  ordinary  intellect 
and  judgment  would  not  have  experienced 
and  seen  all  this  without  learning  the  mad- 
ness of  waging  direct  and  open  warfare 
against  such  prejudices ;  and  if  the  mind  of 
James  had  not  been  so  absolutely  besotted 
by  bigotry  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  in- 
struction, he  would  not  have  failed  to  profit 
by  the  painful  discipline  through  which  he 
had  passed.  He  would  have  felt  that  if 
such  hatred  to  popery  were  to  be  converted 
into  attachment  equally  strong,  it  must  be 
by  a  process  the  most  skilful,  subtle,  and 
gradual.  Especially  would  he  have  felt 
that  it  was  his  first  duty  carefully  to  con- 
solidate his  own  authority,  whether  by  ter- 
ror or  by  conciliation,  before  he  attempted 
to  exercise  it  in  a  way  so  repugnant  to  the 
general  feelings  of  the. nation. 

Nor  would  an  endeavor  to  establish  abso- 
lute power  have  been  attended  with  so 
many  difficulties  as  might,  at  first  sight, 
have  been  supposed.  The  reaction  conse- 
quent upon  the  Revolution  had  not  yet 
spent  itself,  nor  had  all  the  excesses  of 
Charles  II.,  his  scandalous  debauchery,  his 
notorious  ingratitude,  and  his  shameless 
subserviency  to  the  interests  of  France, 
been  sufficient  altogether  to  check  that  en- 
thusiasm on  behalf  of  the  monarchy  which 
had  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  incessant  turmoil  and  agita- 
tion which  had  so  long  pervaded  the  coun- 
try, and  which  had  been  so  detrimental  to 
its  real  interests,  had  wearied  the  minds  of 
men,  and  disposed  them  to  quiet,  even 
thouffh  quiet  had  to  be  purchased  by  the 
sacrince  of  what  they  esteemed  their  inalien- 
able rights.  With  all  the  vices  that 
stained  the  character  of  Charles  II.,  and  all 
the  faults  of  his  policy,  so  fraught  with  dis- 
grace and  disaster  to  the  country,  he  had 
qualities  whidi  made  him,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  popular  favorite.  His  very  vices  (except- 
ing his  venality,  which  at  the  time  was  not 
generally  known)  were  such  as  a  mob  is 
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only  too  ready  to  pardon,  while  his  fine 
person,  his  easy  temper,  his  lively  wit,  and 
his  refined  bearing,  served  often  to  disarm 
the  resentment  of  those  conscious  of  his 
demerits,  and  to  leave  him  among  the  mul- 
titude an  amount  of  approbation  of  which 
he  was  in  every  way  undeserving.  James, 
therefore,  ascended  the  throne  under  cir- 
cumstances too  propitious  for  the  establish- 
ment of  absolute  power,  the  prestige  of  his 
family  not  being  yet  lost,  a  large  party  in 
the  state  being  inclined  to  the  extension  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  majority  of 
the  people,  exhausted  by  their  recent  efforts, 
being  indisposed  to  active  exertion,  in  op- 
position to  such  unconstitutional  encroach- 
ments upon  their  rights.  Towards  himself 
individually,  the  very  attempt  to  exclude 
him  from  the  throne  had  created  consider- 
able sympathy ;  and  while  those  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  his  character  enter- 
tained their  feari^,  the  people  were  ready  to 
accept  his  professions,  and  give  him  credit 
for  perfect  sincerity  in  their  enunciation. 
A  strong  proof  of  this  was  afforded  shortly 
after  his  accession.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  administration  was  of  the  most  arbitrary 
and  illegal  character,  a  manifest  infraction 
of  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  an  of- 
fence exactly  similar  to  that  which  had  cost 
his  father  his  crown  and  his  life.  By  the 
enactment  of  the  legislature  one-half  of  the 
excise  and  the  whole  of  the  customs  termi- 
nated at  the  death  of  Charles  ;  and  James 
having  to  choose  between  the  curtailment 
of  his  revenue  or  the  illegal  extension  of 
his  power,  resolved  at  once  upon  the  latter 
course,  and  without  waiting  for  the  consent 
of  the  CommonS)  proceeded  to  levy  the 
taxes,  alleging  the  necessities  of  the  state 
as  a  plea,  in  justification,  and  promising  a 
speedy  convocation  of  parliament,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  80  unconstitutional  an  act. 
In  the  former  generation,  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  infflkllibly  have  provoked  an  in- 
surrection, and  all  the  power  of  the  state 
would  have  been  required,  in  order  to. 
enforce  its  demands ;  but  now  the  people 
submitted  in  silent  acquiescence.  The  law- 
yers addressed  the  king  in  complimentary 
language ;  the  great  companies  of  mer- 
chants willingly  promised  payment ;  and  the 
complaints  of  the  few  were  silenced  amid 
the  almost  universal  applause  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  general  sentiments  of  the  people, 
both  towards  the  church  and  the  monarchy, 
were  thus  sufficiently  manifest.  In  an  as- 
sault upon  the  former,  it  was  evident,  James 


would  have  but  few  allies,  and  would  en- 
counter powerful  opposition ;  in  an  attempt 
to  aggrandize  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  would  have  received  an  amount  of 
support  from  those  who  recoiled  ftrom  re- 
publican principles,  that  would  ultimately 
have  enabled  him  to  bear  down  any  feeble 
resistance  that  might  have  been  offered. 
The  church  herself, — most  dangerous  as  an 
enemy,  most  powerful  as  a  friend, — ^might 
easily  have  been  secured  (if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  former  professions  and  actions  of 
her  leaders),  as  an  ally  in  rivetting  the 
chains  of  despotism  on  the  people ;  in  any 
attempt  to  re-establish  popery,  her  own  in- 
terests would  cause  her  to  be  a  most  formi- 
dable opponent.  Had  James,  then,  made 
his  first  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  had  this  been  done  by  artifice 
rather  than  direct  attack, — had  he  been 
careful  to  strengthen  that  attachment  which 
existed  to  himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  failings, 
— ^had  he  sought  by  a  series  of  judicious 
measures  to  dissipate  the  suspicions  still 
rife  concerning  him — and  had  his  first  inva- 
sions of  parliamentary  authority  been  for 
the  accomplishment  of  objects  whose  itene- 
ral  excellence  might  have  led  men  to  forget 
the  way  in  which  they  were  attained,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  he  might  ultimately  have 
acquired  a  despotic  power  that  would  have 
availed  to  effect  his  most  cherished  design. 
But  this  James  could  not  do.  His  tem- 
per was  too  arbitrary  to  brook  contradic- 
tion— his  seal  too  infatuated  to  listen  to 
reason — ^his  bigotry  too  blind  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  his  proceedings.  A  second  course 
was  still  open  to  him.  Resolved  to  attack 
the  church  of  England,  he  might  have  done 
it  by  constitutional  weapons;  he  might 
have  sought  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
statutes  by  the  legislature;  he  would 
thus,  at  least,  have  had  a  considerable 
body  acting  with  him ;  he  must  have  se- 
cured the  support  of  the  great  mass  of 
protestant  dissenters,  and  would,  at  all 
events,  have  compelled  his  opponents  to 
avow  the  true  grounds  of  their  hostility, 
and  prevented  the  olefgy  from  covering 
their  own  narrow-minded  selfishness  with  the 
specious  pretexts  of  liberty.  Another  course 
there  was  which  conducted  to  certain  ruin, 
— ^a  simultaneous  assault  upon  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  church,  uniting,  as  it  necessa- 
rily must,  the  Whigs  as  the  friends  of  the 
former,  and  the  high  Tories  as  the  steady 
adherents  of  the  latter,  in  opposition  to  the 
kine's  projects.  In  either  of  the  other 
patns  tnere  was  a  possibility  of  success ; 
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in  this  there  was  an  ikbsolate  certainty  of 
discomfiture;  yet  this  was  the  one  which 
the  besotted  monarch  adopted,  and  it  led 
him  to  his  o>vn  overthrow. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  excited  anew 
the  apprehensiona  which  had  began  to  sub- 
side, and  altogether  destroyed  the   confi- 
dence  that    had  been    awakened  by  his 
coronation  address.   It  was  only  the  second 
Tuesday  after  his  brother's  death,  that  he 
provoked  no  little  censure  by  ordering  the 
folding  doors  of  the  queen's  apartment  to 
be  thrown  open,  in  order  that  all  his  at- 
tendants might  see  him  present  at  mass. 
The  exact  design  of  this  absurd  display,  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture.     As  a  declaration 
of  his  attachment  to  the  popish  religion,  it 
was  altogether  unnecessary ;  and  as  a  wan- 
ton  defiance  of  popular  opinion,   it  was 
worse  than  useless, — strengthening  jealou- 
sies where  they  ought  to  have  been  allayed, 
and  provoking  them  where  they  had  no 
existence.     We  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
the  bishops  should  see  in  it  an  Indication  of 
the  king's  intention,  in  violatioi^  even  of 
his  solemn  promise,  to  trample  mftcler  foot 
the  protestant  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  to  re-establish  popery  in  its  ancient 
supremacy.       While,  therefore,    there    is 
much  false  argument,  illiberal  sentiment, 
and  vehement  invective  in  the  harangues 
of  the  clergy  of  the  day,  which  must  be 
condemned,  allowances  should  be  made  for 
men  who  saw  themselves  menaced  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  dignities  and  emoluments. 
Their  transgression  of  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration,   under    such     circumstances,    can 
scarcely  awaken  surprise.     This  very  vio- 
lence, however,  and  the  general  approba- 
tion with  which  it  was  received,  should  have 
tanght  James  the  necessity  of  wariness  in 
attacking  a  body  whose  resources  were  so 
abundant,  and  whose  determination  to  de- 
fend its  own  immunities  was  so  apparent. 
But  instead  of  taking  warning  by  the  les- 
son he  had  received,  his  next  step  was  more 
decided  and  objectionable— equally  fruitless 
as  to  any  practical  good,  and  even  more 
contrary  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
community.     This  was  the  resolve,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  queen's  chapel  in  all  the  wonted 
state  of  an    English    monarch,  and    still 
more  the  attempt  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  his  ministers  on  the  occasion.      Some 
complied  with  his  wishes,  but  the  majority 
were   firm  in   their  refusal.     The  earl  of 
Rochester  was  among  the  most  determined  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
that  a  compromise  was  effected  by  his  ac- 


cepting permission  to  retire  into  the  coun- 
try. The  duke  of  Somerset,  whose  duty 
as  sword-bearer  required  him  to  precede 
the  king  into  the  chapel,  absolutely  refused 
to  go  beyond  the  door,  and  the  king  expe- 
rienced thus  early  the  strength  of  that  op- 
position which  was  destinea  finally  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  throne.  In  whatever  way 
these  proceedings  are  viewed,  they  are 
equally  to  be  condemned  ;  consistenoy  re- 
quired no  such  parade  of  his  religion ;  its 
interests  were  in  no  way  promoted  by  it ; 
his  own  foolish  love  of  display  was  all  that 
was  gratified ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this, 
the  resentment  of  the  clergy  was  provoked, 
many  of  his  principal  courtiers  were  aggriev- 
ed, and  the  trust  of  the  people  in  their 
monarch  was  entirely  shaken. 

As  yet,  nothing  had  been  done  directly 
contrary  to  law.  His  next  proceeding 
was  more  questionable  in  point  of  law, 
though  one  which,  had  it  been  dictated  by 
proper  feelings,  would  have  been  an  error 
of  the  noblest  kind,  and  one  for  which 
many  apologies  might  have  been  pleaded. 
The  statutes  which  had  been  passea  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  XL,  for  the  suppression 
of  popery  and  of  protestant  nonconformity, 
were  of  the  most  unjust  and  stringent  cha- 
racter ;  and  a  persecution  had  been  directed 
against  their  possessors  which,  if  less  open, 
was  scarce  less  disgraceful  and  oppressive 
than  that  which  had  covered  the  memory  of 
Mary  Tudor  with  infamy.  A^  the  death 
of  Charles,  the  prisons  were  crowded  with 
persons  whose  only  crime  was  a  difference 
of  opipion  from  the  ruling  sect,  and  many 
of  wnom  were  distinguished  alike  for  their 
loyalty,  integrity,  usefulness,  and  piety. 
Even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  monarch, 
two  attempts  had  been  made  to  secure  the 
deliverance  of  the  victims  from  an  op- 
pression so  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  protestantism.  The  proposal  was  first 
made  at  the  council  board,  by  Jeffreys  him- 
self, at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  was  then  defeated  by  the  art  of  lord- 
keeper  North,  but  served  to  arouse  the 
zeal  of  the  bishops,  who  took  occasion  in 
their  subsequent  charges  to  insist  on  the 
duty  of  rigorously  enforcing  the  laws 
against  schismatics.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
newed, with  better  prospects  of  success, 
but  postponed  for  a  time  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  legal  advice  on  the  subject.  In  this 
way  it  stood  at  the  tinSe  of  James's  acces- 
sion, and  he,  regardless  of  all  legal  objec- 
tions, proceeded  at  once  by  proclamation  to 
set  at  liberty  all  these  unfortunate  indi- 
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viduals,  professing  that  his  earnest  desire 
was  to  ensure  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  re- 
ligious freedom  to  all  his  subjects. 

It  would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  her  dignita- 
ries, had  they  cordially  united  with  the  king 
in  this  laudable  object,  endeavoring  to  cor- 
rect his  excesses,  to  restrain  all  his  attempts 
to  obtain  despotic  power,  and  to  expose  the 
insidious  designs  concealed  beneath  his  fair 
pretensions,  out  at  the  same  time  aiding 
heartily  in  the  attainment  of  so  important 
an  end  as  that  which  he  proposed.  But 
the  ideas  of  toleration  were  at  that  time 
exceedingly  narrow  and  contracted.  It 
was  not  seen  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  was  the  very  foundation  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  the  only  element  in  which  it 
could  properly  be  sustained ;  every  violence 
was  deemed  right  against  a  religious  adver- 
sary, and  the  power  of  the  state  was  esteem- 
ed a  perfectly  legitimate  instrument  for  the 
dissemination*  of  religious  opinion  on  these 


Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  one;  the 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  alone 
dissented  from  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
and  their  views  found  but  little  sympathy 
in  the  people.  That  James  was  in  advance 
of  his  age  on  this  great  question,  and  was 
really  desirous  to  consolidate  the  religious 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  is  a  supposition  so 
absurd  and  extravagant,  that  we  have  often 
wondered  at  the  countenance  it  has  received 
from  some  modem  historians.  Whatever 
his  natural  temperament  might  have  been 
(and  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  haughty,  im- 
perious, dogmatical,  and  unbending),  it 
were  impossible  that  one  who  had  yielded 
himself  up  so  entirely  to  the  domination  of 
the  Jesuits,  could  be  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  tolerance.  There  was  not  a  maxim 
tauffht  in  such  a  school  that  was  not  hostile 
to  the  principles  of  liberty.  He  might  learn 
the  duty  of  submitting  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  simulating  sentiments  which 
he  did  not  feel ;  but  they  must  either  be 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  Jesuits,  or  must  possess  an  extraordina- 
ry amount  of  credulity,  who  can  believe  that 
so  lealous  a  disciple  of  such  a  sect  could 
really  have  proper  views  of  religious  free- 
dom. It  answered  his  purpose  to  assume 
the  mask  of  zeal  for  toleration,  for  he  hoped 
thus  to  secure  the  support,  not  only  of  its 
real  friends,  but  of  all  who,  suffering  from 
oppression,  were  ready  to  clamor  for  that 
liberty  for  themselves,  which  many  of  them 
were,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to  concede  to 


others:  but  any  real  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  universal  toleration  we  do  not 
believe  him  to  have  had. 

As  one  of  a  persecuted  sect,  it  was  natu- 
ral enough  that  he  should  profess  himself 
the  advocate  of  a  freedom  by  which  his  own 
party  would  be  the  principal  gainers,  and 
that  in  order  to  secure  this  advantage  for 
himself  and  his  friends,  he  was  willing  even 
to  grant  a  similar  indulgence  to  others  whom 
he  cordially  hated,  and  whom,  had  his  pow- 
er been  equal  to  his  will,  he  would,  doubt- 
less, have  subjected  to  inflictions  even 
greater  than  those  from  which  they, were  at 
present  suffering.  Fanaticism  such  as  his 
would  never  have  endured  the  existence  of 
heretics ;  and  we  do  not  consider  that  we 
are  judging  uncharitably^  when  we  express 
our  belief  that  his  design  from  the  first  was, 
by  avowing  himself  the  friend  of  toleration, 
to  employ  all  the  oppressed  as  the  stepping- 
stones  by  which  the  Popish  church  should 
be  raised  to  supremacy.     This  object  once 


points.     Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  accomplished,  Protestant  dissenters  would 


soon  have  found  that  they  had  only  made 
an  exchange  of  oppressors,  and  that  the  last 
was  worse  than  the  first.  His  policy,  how- 
ever, required  at  present  the  show  of  libe- 
rality ;  and  his  measures,  by  whatever  mo- 
tives prompted,  would  have  deserved  univer- 
sal approbation,  had  they  been  effected  in 
a  legal  manner.  But  the  restraints  of  the 
constitution  were  disdained  by  him,  and 
even  while  professedly  redressing  the  wrongs 
of  the  oppressed,  he  in  reality  prepared  the 
way  for  a  more  galling  and  tyrannical  des- 
potism. 

The  suppression  of  Monmouth's  revolt, 
and  the  acquiescence  with  which  the  people 
had  witnessed  the  frightful  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  Jeffireys,  in  the  west,  had  con- 
firmed the  king  still  more  in  the  opinions  of 
his  own  power,  and  his  resolutions  to  en- 
force it.  He  imagined  that  the  arts  which 
had  been  freely  employed  in  the  parliament- 
ary elections,  had  secured  him  a  majority  so 
decisive,  and  withal  so  devoted  to  himself, 
that  he  might  safelv  venture  on  any  measure 
that  accorded  with  his  arbitrary  inclinations. 
Two  acts  of  the  late  reign  were  specially 
obnoxious  to  him,  each  standing  as  a  bar- 
rier to  one  of  his  cherished  schemes, — the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  palladium  of  Eng- 
Ibh  liberty ;  and  the  Test  Act,  the  bulwark 
of  the  Established  Church.  What  might 
have  been  the  result  of  an  attack  upon  the 
first  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 
The  importance  of  the  privilege  was  not  yet 
properly  appreciated  by  the  nation,  or  even 
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by  the  liberal  party,  while  the  Tories,  sub-  < 
servient  to  the  ooort,  and  regarding  the 
carrying  of  the  measure  as  the  triumph  of 
their  enemies,  were  willing  to  lend  them* 
selves  to  its  overthrow.  This  impediment 
onoe  removed,  James  would  have  proceeded 
with  much  more  certainty  to  the  attainment 
of  his  other  projects ;  and,  invested  thus 
with  absolute  control  over  the  liberties  of 
his  subjects,  would  have  used  it  in  order  to 
effect  those  religious  changes  so  near  his 
heart.  But  instead  of  attacking  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  James's  first  assaults  were  di- 
rected against  the  Test  Act,  the  more  hate«> 
fnl  to  him  because  it  had  been  directed  not 
against  his  religion  merely,  but  had  been 
levelled  at  himself  personally;  and  because 
it  still  deprived  him  of  the  services  of  many 
of  those  moat  attached  to  him,  and  most  fit- 
ted, from  their  own  religious  convictions, 
to  aid  in  the  working  out  of  his  plans. 
Even  here,  too,  he  was  not  content  to  wait 
the  regular  order  of  constitutional  proced- 
ure, and  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  hostile 
law  by  parliamentary  enactment,  but  met 
the  legislature  with  the  startling  announoe- 
mett  that,  of  his  own  authority,  he  had  dis- 

Eensed  with  the  restrictions  of  the  Act,  and 
ad  admitted  Roman  Catholics  to  many  of 
those  places  (especially  in  the  army)  from 
which  they  had  been  excluded ;  and  that, 
having'  received  efficient  service  from  them 
in  the  recent  rebellion,  he  was  unwilling  now 
to  dispense  with  them.  Such  a  proceeding 
had  the  natural  effect  of  uniting  the  friends 
of  liberty,  and  of -the  diurch,  in  an  unwont- 
ed and  discordant,  but  most  formidable  op- 
position, against  which  it  was  impossible  for 
James  to  contend.  Though  it  was  only  by 
a  majority  of  one,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved  to  postpone  the  question  of 
Supply,  to  that  of  Tests,  yet  uterwards, 
by  a  perfectly  unanimous  vote,  they  adopt- 
ed an  address,  dearly  setting  forth  the  ill  !- 
pality  of  the  king^s  prooedure ;  offering  an 
indemnity  to  those  who,  by  accepting  his 
indulgence,  had  subjected  themselvee  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  but  praying  the  king 
that  he  would  give  such  directions  therein, 
as  that  no  apprehensions  or  jealousies  m^ht 
remain  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  The 
House  of  Lords  was  even  more  decided,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  threats  and  servilities  of 
Jeffreys,  who  then  disgraced  the  woolsack, 
a  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  to  con- 
sider the  dangerous  results  of  a  standing 
army,  was  carried,  in  an  unusually  full 
house,  witiiout  a  divbion. 
The  refractory  parliament  was  dismissed 


after  a  turbulent  session  of  eleven  days,  but 
the  King,  untaught  by  his  failure  among 
those  so  devoted  to  his  will,  proceeded  now 
to  seek  in  the  Courts  of  law,  that  justifica- 
tion of  his  acts  which  might  warrant  farther 
aggression.     The  Judges  were  seconded  on 
the  question  ;  and  those,  whose  independ- 
ence could  not  be  shaken,  and  who  preferred 
the  approval  of  their  conscience  to  the  fa- 
vor of  the  King,  were  summarily  dismissed, 
t3  make  way  for  others  of  more  pliable  ma- 
terials.    Among  the  dismissed,  were  men 
of  undoubted  attachment  to  the  King,  and 
some  who  had  been  content  in  his  service, 
oven  to  bring  on  themselves  the  odium  of 
the  Western  Assise,  so  aptly  designated  by 
James,  himself,  as  *^  Je&eys'  Campaign," 
but  who  could  not  be  brought  to  sacrifice 
all  their  honesty.     The  compliance  of  the 
bench  having  been  thus  assured,  a  fictitious 
information  was  suborned  against  some  of 
the  delinquents,  his  own    servant    being 
bribed  to  impeach  him ;  •snd,  after  the 
mockery  of  a  trial  in  which  the  decision  of 
the  judge  was  formed  before  the  pleadings 
commenced,  a  judgment  was  given  in  ac- 
quittal of  the  accused,  and  in  favor  of  the 
dispensing  power.    The  absurdity  of  such 
an  opinion  is  so  manifest,  that  it  is  mourn- 
ful to  think  any  body  of  men  should  have 
been  found  to  give  it  judicial  sanction,  and 
especially  is  it  moumftil  to  find'amongthem 
an  unworthy  brother  of  that  true  champion 
of   English    liberty,  John  Milton.     The 
result  of  such  a  judgment  would  infallibfy 
have  been  to  cement  the  monarchy  into  an 
autocracy  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  Csar 
of  Russia.     The  authority  of  parliament 
would  have  been  set  aside,  and  its  destruc- 
tion might  at  once  have  followed ;  for  where 
was  the  utility  of  its  assemblies  and  delibe- 
rations, if  the  monarch  was  at  liberty  to 
suspend,  annul,  or  alter  its  decrees  at  plea- 
sure ?    The  special  aim  of  the  decision  in 
the  present  case  is  well  put  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  : — The   application  of  these 
dangerous  principles  to  the  Test  Act,  was 
attended  with  the  peculiar  absurdity  of  at- 
tributing to  the  King  a  power  to  dispense 
with  provisions  of  a  law  which  bad  been 
formed  for  the  avowed  and  solo  purpose  of 
limiting  his  authority.     The  law  had  not 
hitherto  disabled  a  catholic  from  filling  the 
throne.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  the   next 
person  in  succession  to  the  crown  was  n 
catholic,  it  was  deemed  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  established  religion,  to  take 
away  from  the  crown,  the  means  of  being 
served  by  catholic  ministers.    The  Test 
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Act  was  passed  to  prevent  a  eatliolic  sno- 
cessor  from  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of 
a  party  whose  outward  badge  was  adher- 
ence to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
who  were  seconded  by  powerful  allies  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  overthrowing  the 
constitution,  the  Protestant  Church,  and, 
at  last,  even  the  liberty  of  Protestants,  to 
perform  their  worship  and  profess  their 
faith.  To  ascribe  to  that  very  catholic 
successor  the  right  of  dispensing  with  all 
the  securities  provided  against  sudb  dangers 
arising  from  himself,  was  to  impute  the 
most  extravagant  absurdity  to  the  laws.  It 
might  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Test  Act,  which  was  intended 
to  provide  against  temporary  dangers,  to 
propose  its  repeal  under  a  Protestant 
Prince ;  but  it  is  altogether  impossible 
that  its  possessor  could  have  considered  a 
power  of  dispensing  with  its  conditions  as 
vested  in  the  catholic  successor  whom  it 
was  meant  to  bind.^ 

To  the  objections  that  might  be  urged 
against  the  judgment,  James  was  entirely 
indifferent.  Satisfied  with  having  obtained 
it,  by  means  however  unrighteous,  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Roman 
catholics  were  introduced  into  the  privy 
council,  their  numbers  were  increased  in 
the  army,  and  the  nation  saw  with  alarm 
the  determination  of  the  king  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  augment  their  consideration 
and  influence.  The  attempt  to  force  an 
entrance  for  them  into  the  universities  was 
still  more  audacious,  as  tending  directly  to 
an  open  breach  with  the  church.  Into  the 
particulars  of  these  conflicts  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enter ;  we  mention  them  only  as 
links  in  that  chain  of  events  by  which  the 
affections  of  the  leaders  of  the  church  were 
weaned  from  the  king,  and  the  way  prepared 
for  that  decisive  rupture  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly under  our  notice.  The  prohibi- 
tion laid  upon  the  clergy  to  abstain  from 
all  controversial  discourses,  with  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  against  Dr.  Sharps  for 
aisobedience  of  the  order,  and  against 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  for  refusing 
to  suspend  the  offender,  was  another  move- 
ment m  the  same  direction.  It  required 
but  the  attack  on  the  bishops  to  complete 
the  separation,  and  to  bring  on  that  trial  of 
strength  which  was  to  issue  in  the  entire 
discomfiture  of  James. 

His  conduct  in  this  case  seems  equally 
infatuated  with  that  which  has  already 
come  under  review.     The  ^'  Declaration  of 

*  Works,  11. 69. 


Liberty  of  Conscience,''  the  cause  of  the 
dispute,  had  originally  been  issued  in  the 
spring  of  1687,  and  strange  to  say,  though 
it  was  couched  in  the  most  arbitrary  terms, 
and  was  in  direct  defiance  of  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commpns,  condemning  in 
the  strongest  language  a  similar  proclama- 
tion issued  by  Charles  II.,  yet  it  provoked 
but  little  open  opposition.  Secret  discon- 
tent reigned  in  many  hearts,  but  as  yet  it 
found  no  utterance.  Dissenters,  for  the 
most  part,  accepted  the  indulgence,  and 
some  of  the  independents,  baptists,  and 
quakers,  were  induced  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  kinff's  proceedings,  by  addresses 
of  thanks.  With  the  presbyterians  they 
found  less  favor.  Not  content  with  mero 
toleration,  and,  having  always  maintained 
a  close  connexion  with  the  church,  they  in- 
dulged hopes  of  such  an  extension  of  the 
terms  of  communion  as  would  admit  of  their 
incorporation.  Other  bodies  of  dissenters, 
having  no  such  views,  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  liberty  proposed,  and  although 
there  were  some  who  still  doubted  the 
king's  intentions,  they  ffratefully  accepted 
the  indulgence.  It  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  wiser  for  them  to  have  refrained  from 
sucj  expressions  of  approbation,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  their  liberty  in  silence  until 
parliamentary  authority  had  ratified  the 
royal  edict ;  but,  ere  we  form  an  unkindly 
judgment  of  their  conduct,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  severity  of  tke  persecution 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  had  in- 
clined them  to  grasp  at  any  measure  of  re- 
lief, without  considering  whether  the  be- 
stowal met  with  the  sanction  of  the  law. 
Their  error  becomes  the  more  excusable 
when  we  see  that  it  was  shared  not  only  by 
many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  also 
by  those  whose  legal  knowledge  ought  to 
have  dictated  a  different  line  of  conduct ; 
and  that  it  was  retraced  when  the  arbitrary 
measures  used  in  regard  to  the  bishops 
showed  the  king's  insincerity  in  his  liberal 
profesMon. 

This  absence  of  opposition  migl^t  have 
satisfied  the  king,  but  it  served  rather  to  de- 
ceive him,  to  induce  a  vain  confidence  in 
his  own  power,  and  to  lead  him  on  to  acts 
still  mora  despotic.  The  last  months  of 
1687,  and  the  early  ones  of  1668,  were  pass- 
ed in  a  quietude  that  cave  no  premonitiofa 
of  the  coming  storm  ;  but  beneath  all  this 
external  tranquillity  the  tempest  was  brew- 
ing ;  and,  while  servile  flatterers  poured  in 
their  numerous  addresses  in  commendation 
of  the  king,  the  hearts  of  men  kindled  with 
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an  indignation  whioH  it  required  only  the 
falling  of  a  spark  to  ignite.     This  was  not 
long  wanting.     What  was  the  motive  of  the 
king's  conduct,  whether  a  mere  love  of  bra- 
vado, a  desire  to  revenge  the  opposition  al- 
ready received  from  the  church,  to  test  the 
professions  of  obedience  so  freely  given,  or 
to  make  her  own  ministry  the  instruments 
of  announcing  the  downfall  of  her  exclusive 
privileges,  cannot  be   determined.      But, 
whatever  the  reason  that  influenced,  or  who- 
ever the  counsellor  that  advised  it,  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  preceding  year  was  repeat- 
ed in  the  Gazette,  in  the  spring  of  1688, 
with  the  addition,  that  the  bishops  should 
require  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses  to  pub- 
lish it  in  their  respective  churches  within 
sixteen  days.     So  useless  and  wanton  a  pro- 
vocation of  the  Episcopal  body  appears,  at 
first  sight,  as  the  act  of  a  madman  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  bishops  and  clergy 
had,  by  their  former  professions  and  actions, 
given  James  a  warrant  to  expect  obedience 
even  to  so  imperious  a  command.     It  wa^ 
not  only  that  loudly  and  frequently  they 
had  insisted  on  the  dutv  of  non-resistance, 
as  may  easily  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
works  of  South,  Tillotson,  and  the  other 
divines  of  the  day,  but  they  had  themselves 
afforded  the  precedent  for  this  very  requisi- 
tion, by  publishing  from  their  pulpits  the 
proclamations  of  Charles  II.,  on  the  disso- 
lution of  his  last  two  parliaments,  contain- 
ing his  vehement  denunciations  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  another  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Rye  House  plot,   of  the  most  san- 
guinary tendency.     The  former  breathed  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  tyranny ;  the  lat- 
ter served  to  inflame  the  passions,  already 
too  much  excited,  to  influence  unfairly  the 
minds  of  men  against  those  whose  trial  was 
then  impending,    and  thus  to  encourage 
hatred  and  bloodshed.    And  yet  these  docu- 
ments had  been  willingly  read  by  the  clergy, 
and  Sancroft  himself  advised  the  king  to 
issue  the  injunction.     Was  it  unreasonable 
for  James  to  think  that,  as  they  had  pro- 
claimed such  declarations,  they  would  also 
publish  the  tidings  of  peace  f    While  his 
folly,  therefore,  finds  here  some  excuse,  the 
bishops  are  altogether  deprived  of  the  plea, 
that  zeal  for  constitutional  liberty,  and  not 
dislike  of  the  matter  of  the  proclamation, 
was  the  motive  by  which  they  were  influ- 
enced.    If  so  zealous  for  freedom,  how  was 
it  that  their  indignation  had  not  been  arous- 
ed before,  when  Charles  required  them  to 
become  partners  in  his  atrocious  schemes 
f6r  dispensing  with  parliaments  altogether, 


and  called  on  them  to  give  their  public  con- 
demnation of  the  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
ture ?  Why  did  it  not  arise  when  they  were 
made  to  throw  their  sanction  over  the  deeds 
of  cruelty  and  injustice  that  followed  the 
discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  ?  Why 
did  they  not  then  place  themselves  in  the 
van  of  the  army  of  freedom,  and  manfully 
defy  the  oppressor  ?  If  their  protests  had 
been  recorded,  then  they  would  at  least  have 
had  the  merit  of  consistency  and  of  sinceri- 
ty in  their  professions,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Their  participation  in  these  former 
attadks  on  popular  freedom,  certainly  coun« 
tenances  the  suspicion  that  it  was  selfish- 
ness, and  not  patriotism,  that  was  their 
governipg  motive  in  their  present  resistance. 
We  should  be  unjust,  however,  did  we 
not  commend  the  promptitude  and  energy 
which  they  displayed  in  the  difficult  emer- 
gency which  had  arisen.  The  time  for  de- 
liberation was  short,  and  in  those  days, 
when  the  facilities  for  communication  were 
so  few,  a  convocation  of  all  the  clergy,  or 
even  a  conference  with  all  the  members  of 
the  episcopal  bench,  was  manifestly  im- 
possible. The  few  who  were  in  London 
(with  Sancroft  at  their  head)  were  obliged 
not  only  to  break  through  all  their  old  asso- 
ciations, and  place  themselves  in  hostility  to 
the  king,  but  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  those 
of  their  own  brethren  whom  they  could  not 
consult  before  the  time  of  action,  and  some 
of  whom,  they  were  well  aware,  being 
friendly  to  the  court,  would  be  ready 
enough  to  utter  complaints.  Even  this  did 
not  make  them  hesitate;  and  after  such 
deliberation  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admit- 
ted, they  resolved  to  present  a  respectful 
petition  to  the  king,  objecting  not  to  the 
design  of  the  edict,  out  to  its  mode  of  pro- 
mulgation. The  details  of  their  interview 
with  the  monarch  need  not  be  repeated. 
In  a  fit  of  rage  he  aggravated  his  former 
error  by  ordering  them  to  the  Tower,  thus 
holding  them  up  to  popular  sympathy 
as  the  victims  of  his  despotic  will.  The 
enthusiasm  that  was  at  once  awakened 
on  their  behalf,  as  exhibited  in  the  crowds 
that  attended  them  to  prison,  and  the  num- 
bers of  all  classes  (among  others,  of  non- 
conformist ministers,  who  nobly  forgot  their 
own  wrongs,  in  the  hour  of  common  dan- 
ger), that  thronged  their  dungeons  with 
sympathetic  addresses,  forming  a  prisoner's 
levee,  similar  to  one  witnessed  in  our  own 
day,  might  have  shown  James  the  greatness 
of  the  mistake  he  had  committed  ;  but,  un« 
taught,  he  rushed  madly  on.    It  was  not 
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without  much  difficulty  that,  after  a  week's 
coufinement  in  the  Tower,  bail  was  accept- 
ed on  their  behalf;  and  though  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  afforded  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  retreat,  by  the  publication 
of  a  general  amnesty,  yet  an  evil  genius 
seemed  to  reign  in  his  councils,  and  he  re- 
solved on  impeachment. 

Of  all  the  trials  that  have  been  held 
within  Westminster,  there  never,  perhaps, 
was  one  on  whose  issue  depended  such  im- 
portant interests,  as  on  the  arraignment  of 
the  bishops  before  a  high  court  of  English 
judicature.  Individuals  even  more  illustri- 
ous have  been  impeached  there;  the  as- 
semblage has  at  times  been  even  more 
splendid  and  attractive  ;  the  pleadings  have 
been  more  eloquent ;  but  never  has  the  re- 
sult been  more  momentous.  The  question 
to  be  decided  was  not  merely  whether  po- 
pery or  protestantism  should  bear  sway  in 
the  English  national  church,  but  whether 
we  should  be  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  inquisitorial  rule,  and  to  the 
darkness  of  mediseval  superstition,  or  should 
continue  to  advance  in  that  course  of 
improvement  on  which  we  had  entered,  and 
from  which  we  had  been  diverted  bv  James 
and  his  brother ;  whether  England  should 
remain  the  home  of  liberty,  the  refuge  of 
the  oppressed,  the  abode  of  justice,  or 
should  in  future  be  ground  down  by  a  ty- 
ranny as  despotic  as  that  of  Turkey  or  Aus- 
tria ;  whether  she  was  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove that  position  of  noble  independence 
she  had  assumed  under  Cromwell,  or  was 
henceforth  to  occupy  a  secondary  position 
in  European  affairs,  as  a  mere  tool  of 
French  policy,  and  Jesuitical  intrigue. 
Seven  innocent  men  were  arraigned  at  the 
bar,  whose  only  alleged  offence  was  the 
exercbe  of  that  right  of  free  petition  which 
had  been  esteemed  the  inalienable  privilege 
of  every  Briton,  but  to  which,  as  members 
of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  the  bishops 
had  special  claim.  It  was  not  they  alone, 
either  individually  or  as  representatives  of 
the  Anglican  church  merely,  whose  cause 
was  there  to  be  tried ;  but  the  nation  at 
large,  whose  liberties  had  thus  been  infring- 
ed, also  asked  a  verdict.  A  condemnation 
of  the  bishops  would  not  only  have  given 
the  monarch  absolute  power,  but  would 
have  attached  criminality  to  remonstrance 
against  any  of  his  decrees.  Yet  everything 
seemed  to  promise  such  a  result;  the  judges 
were  supposed  to  be  the  creatures  of  the 
king,  for  they  were  the  same  that  had  al- 
ready given  th«ir  verdict  in  favor  of  the 


dispensing  power ;  every  care  had  been  ta- 
ken to  conform  the  jury  to  the  wishes  of 
the  king,  and  the  issue  of  the  former  trials 
might  well  induce  the  apprehension  that  the 
court  would  be  omnipotent  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  conduct  of  the  court-lawyers 
was  characterised  throughout  by  marked 
unfairness — the  witnesses  in  favor  of  the 
prisoners  were  brow-beaten  and  bullied 
without  mercy  ;  the  most  innocent  proceed- 
ings were  tortured  into  indications  of  their 
guilt ;  and  all  other  evidence  failing  to 
connect  them  with  the  petition  at  all,  their 
own  admission,  in  confidence,  to  the  king, 
was  basely  adduced  to  prove  their  signa- 
tures by  Lord  Sunderland,  seeretary-of- 
state ;  while  of  its  publication  (the  most 
material  part),  no  proof  whatever  could  be 
brought.  Of  the  judges,  two  sought  to  bias 
the  minds  of  the  jury  to  an  unfair  decision ; 
and  in  the  jury  themselves,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, the  king's  brewer,  endeavored  hard  to 
obtain  a  favorable  verdict  for  his  master. 
But  all  these  combined  arts  could  not  pre- 
vent an  English  jury  from  giving  a  righteous 
decision.  The  cause  of  truth  and  freedom 
triumphed,  and  the  mighty  heart  of  Eng- 
land again  beat  freely,  as  the  verdict  of 
<^  not  guilty  "  told  that  the  freedom  of  her 
sons  was  vindicated,  and  the  designs  of  the 
tyrant  baffled. 

This  was  the  first  great  check  James  re- 
ceived, and  henceforth  the  decline  of  his 
power  was  rapid.  Had  he  succeeded  here, 
other  barriers  might  have  been  interposed, 
but  success  would  have  given  him  the  means 
for  prosecuting  his  designs  and  achieving 
future  triumphs.  The  minds  of  waverers 
would  have  oeen  decided  in  his  favor,  and 
the  revolution  of  1688,  if  accomplished  at 
all,  would  have  been  effected  at  a  much 
greater  cost  of  treasure  and  blood. 

Statue  of  the  Duke  op  Wellinotom. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  gives  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  description  of  Mr.  Steele's  colossal 
model  of  the  Duke  of  WellingtoD,— just  completed 
for  Edinburgh,^"  The  horse  is  in  a  rearing  atti- 
tude; and  the  action  contrasts  well  witn  the 
calm  dufnity  of  the  rider,  who— apparently  in  a  mo- 
ment of  danger  and  difficulty— is  giving  orders  with 
all  his  accustomed  coolness  and  decision.  The 
Duke  wears  p.  field-marshal's  uniform ;  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  frittered  detail,  however,  being 
judiciously  concealed  by  a  military  cloak,  which, 
falling  from  the  shoulder  in  massive  folds,  invests 
the  figure  with  classic  dignity.  The  likeness  and 
attitude  of  the  hero  are  excellent ;  and  the  modelling 
of  the  horse  in  every  touch  has  evidently  been  faith- 
fully studied  from  nature."  There  is  said  to  be  every 
probability  of  the  statue  being  placed  on  its  pedestal, 
in  front  of  the  Elegister  House,  on  or  before  the  18th 
of  June,  1849. 
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ProB    Howitt'i  Jovrnal. 


A  DAY  AND  NIGHT  AT  THE  GENERAL  POST-OFFICE. 


BT   OEOROE   REYNOLDS. 


**  It  has  often  struck  me  that  som«  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  main  features  of  the  Post  Offic« 
system  intelligible  to  the  people."— /&no2a7k/  WVs  Speech  at  Liverpool^  1847. 


The  importance  of  the  postal  regulations 
of  this  country  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us 
fully  to  estimate.  Every  section  of  society, 
and  every  individual,  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant,  are  participators  in  the  bene- 
fits, social,  moral,  and  commercial,  bestow- 
ed by  that  most  valuable  department,  the 
Post-office.  True  it  is,  much  has  been  done 
through  the  medium  of  the  Press,  in  the 
great  work  of  public  enlightenment  and  im- 
provement ;  but  what  would  those  efforts 
have  been,  had  not  such  movement  been 
aided  by  the  facilities  furnished  through 
postal  communication }  The  glow  of  social 
enjoyment,  arising  from  silent  and  secret 
conversation  with  absent  friends,  would  have 
been  but  very  imperfectly  known,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  excellent  establishment ;  nor 
would  the  rare  feelings  arising  from  true 
friendship  have  ever  warmed  into  such  holy 
fervor,  had  the  means  of  correspondence  by 
letter  never  existed  amongst  us.  Languid- 
ly, indeed,  would  the  great  work  of  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  masses  proceed, 
had  we  still  to  learn  the  efficacy  of  that  one 
simple  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  human  hap- 
piness— the  expression  of  our  wishes,  to  dis- 
tant parties,  through  the  medium  of  our 
present  admirable  and  economical  postal 
arrangements. 

As  it  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  the  readers  of  Howitt's  Jour- 
nal readily  admit  the  value  of  the  ^^  Penny 
Postage,"  and  the  national  utility  of  its 
regnlationsy  we  need  not  now  use  any  argu- 
ments to  show  its  continuaaoe  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  our  welfare,  as  a  nation,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  present  paper, 
therefore,  our  object  will  be  to  fumisn  some 
select  infornu^tion  as  to  the  progress  of  tiie 
Post-offico  sinee  its  establishment,  and  to 
exhibit  the  present  practice,  with  respect  to 
the  oorrespondenoe  with  which  it  is  entrust- 
ed. The  method  of  ^^  setting  out  the  duty" 
— as  the  work  of  the  department  is  tedmi- 
cally  called — ^will  be  detailed  as  simnly  as 
poBsiblCi  so  that  the  uninitiated  maj  be  en- 
abled to  understand  the  multifarious  duties 
to  be  performed  upon  a  letter,  from  the 
time  it  is  postedi  to  the  period  when  it  may 


be  deliveied  into  the  hands  of  the  party  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 

Besides  this,  it  is  our  design,  not  merely 
to  observe  the  duty  in  the  case  of  the  cor- 
respondence treated  with  in  the  inland 
'' outward"  and  '^inward"  offices,  and  in 
the  London  district  post  department,  but  in 
the  course  of  our  ^^  day  and  night "  notices 
we  shall  endeavor  to  describe  the  business 
performed  in  the  Secretary's,  the  Solicitor's, 
and  other  subordinate  offices,  where  a  con- 
tinued round  of  duty  is  going  on,  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  to  that  in  the  inland 
offices  of  receipt  and  despatch,  but  partially 
arising  out  of,  and  strictlv  connected  with, 
the  general  duty  of  the  department. 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  Or  THE  POST-OPriCS. 

With  reference  to  the  origin  of  postal 
communication  in  this  country,  we  have  no 
authentic  record.  Certain,  however,  it  is — 
as  we  glean  from,  papers  in  the  Rolls,  Re- 
cord, and  Parliamentary  offices, — that  pay- 
ments to  Nuncii,  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  were  made  so  early  in  Brituui  history 
as  the  reign  of  the  monarch  John,  when  the 
state  correspondence  was  so  forwarded,  and 
also  the  communications  of  the  most  infla- 
ential  nobles  of  the  land  at  that  time.  Fix- 
ed posts,  where  relays  of  horses  were  kept, 
were  set  up  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Ed- 
ward ;  which  movement  towards  a  system 
was  materially  perfected  during  the  sway  of 
Edward  IV.,  as  we  learn  that,  during  the 
war  in  Scotland,  in  1481,  that  monardh  es- 
tablished certain  posts,  twenty  miles  apart. 
The  riders  handed  the  letters  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  thus  something  like  expedi- 
tion was  gained.  At  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  post  may  he  considered 
to  have  been,  comparatively,  established  \ 
and  without  doubt  it  was  then  freely  used. 

The  first  statute  we  read  of,  fixing  a  post 
''rate"  on  the  conveyance  of  correspond* 
ence,  is  that  of  2  and  3  Edward  VI.,  cap. 
3,  passed  in  the  jjrear  1548.  This  rate  was 
one  penny  per  mile,  for  the  hire  of  horses.* 


•  It  will  be  peicsiftd  that  the  above  lele 
levied  fox  hona*Aii«:  thefixst  Merrotf  was  fixed 
in  1635. 


18^.] 
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Thomas  Randolph  is  spoken  of,  by  Camden, 
as  beiDff  the  first  "  Chief  Postmaster  of 
England,"  in  1581  ;*  but  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  a  Post- 


of  one  million  of  money ;  and  the  cost  of 
management,  not,  however,  to  be  attributed 
but  in  a  partial  degree  to  the  operation  of 
the    penny    postage,  has    increased  from 


master  was  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  jS686,768  3s.  6id.  in  1639,  to  iSl,138,745 


Subsequently,  the  privilege  of  ^'posting" 
was  formed  by  Quester,  Frisell,  Witherings, 
Prideaux,  and  others ;  nor  was  it  until  1656, 
that  anything  like  a  decided  measure  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Post-office  was  adopt- 
ed. InthatyearanActwaspassed^'tosettle 
the  postage  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  for  the  erecting  of  one  General 
Post-office,  for  the  speedy  conveying  »nd  re- 
carrying  of  letters  by  post,  etc"    The  act 
provides  also  that  there  should  be  ''  one 
officer,  styled  the  Postmaster  General  of 
England,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Office." 
This  statute  was  succeeded  by  the  important 
measure  9  Queen  Anne,  cap.  10,  which  for 
many  years  formed  the  basis  of  all  postal 
regulation.    That,  however,  was  subjected 
in  succeeding  reigns,  to  many  modifications 
and  changes,  until  the  statute  giving  to 
the  country  the  "  Penny  Postage,"  was 
enacted,  and  then  the  principle  contained  in 
the  9th  of  Anne  was  abandoned.  The  gradu- 
ated rate  system  was  abolished ;  one  ufdfarm 
distance-charge  was  authorized,  the  amount 
being  regulated  by  an  increase  of  weight 
only.    This  preparatory  act  (2  and  3  Vic, 


cap.  52)  was  confirmed  on  tho  10th  of  Au- 
gusty  1840,  by  the  3  and  4  Vic,  cap.  96  ; 
and  amended  by  a  most  valuable  auxiliary 
statute,  passed  on  the  22d  of  July,  1847, 
which  provides  for  the  carrying  out  of  a 
variety  of  facilities,  stipulated  for  as  abso- 
lutely aecesaary,  some  years  before,  by  the 
originator  of  the  Penny  Postage  plan,  Mr. 
Bowland  Hill,  who  was  shortly  previous  to 
the  passing  of  this  last  measure,  appointed 
*^  Secretary  to  the  Post-master  General." 


2s.  4id.  in  1847.  The  net  revenue,  not- 
withstanding this  enormous  additional  out- 
lay, continues  to  improve,  the  amount  in 
1841  being  iS410,028,  while  in  the  year 
ended  January  dth,  1847,  it  reached 
JB724,757  8s.  5. 

EARLY   MORNING   DUTY. 

We  must  beg  leave  to  take  our  readers 
with  us  so  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  General  Post-office,  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-grand,  shortly  after  which  hour  we 
shall  observe  omnibuses  laden  with  mails 
arriving  from  all  the  principal  termini  of 
the  railways.  From  the  great  trunk  lines 
of  the  London  and  North-Westem,  the 
Great  Western,  the  South  Western,  Dover, 
Eastern  Counties,  and  Brighton,  several 
hundred  bags  are  brought,  and  the  internal 
business  of  the  office  commences  at  half- 
past  four.  First,  we  will  take  our  stand  in 
the  ^^  Tick-room,"  where  the  guards  deliver 
the  bags,  and  where  men  are  stationed  to 
call  out  the  name  of  the  post-town,  which 
I  they  find  upon  the  label  at  the  comer  of 


each  bag.  These  being  called  over,  and  all 
checked  by  the  clerk  to  guarantee  the  office 
and  the  publio  against  loss,  and  to  exone- 
rate the  guard,  the  bags  are  forwarded  from 
the  Tiok-Foom  into  the  Inland  Letter  Sort- 
ing-office, bv  the  messengers,  who  distribute 
them  at  tabies,-*4epresented  by  an  alpha- 
betical letter,-^around  the  spacious  rooms. 
There  they  are  opened  by  the  difierent 
clerks,  denominated  the  ^'  openers,"  most 
of  whom  are  junior  officers.    Upon  close 


Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  unifoiin  inspection  we  find  that  this  description  of 
rate,  an4  the  present  weight  charge,  there  the  duty  is  simultaneously  performed :  for 
were  delivered  in  the  United  KingdiiDm,  in  while  at  aae  table  the  large  Birmingham 
one  week,  the  estimated  number  of  1 ,585,973  bag  is  being  opened,  at  others,  tiie  Brightoii, 
letters,  inoluding  *^  franks,"  or  free  letters,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  with  the  Irish 
or  i^ut  80,000,000  per  annum.    From  and  Channel  Idands  mails.    Thus  the  duty 


the  latest  Return  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons>  on  the  motion  of  Mr-  Warbuitop, 
with  refeTenoe  to  this  snbjeot,  it  appeani, 
th»t  f(Mr  the  week  ending  the  2lBt  of  April, 
1847,  the  numbers  delivered  were  6,148,876, 
or  about  320,000,000  per  annum — a  dear 
Jow^JdA  increase !  The  immediate  loss  to 
the  revenue  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  was  considerable^  being  upwards 

*  Baadolph  WM,  BO  doubt,  fl^aster  of  the  <*  iHef '* 


or 


is  continuously  kept  down,  until  the  whole 
of  the  960  arrivals  from  the  English  depi^ 
ties,  besides  the  Irish,  Scotch,  Frenon,^ 

*  By  the  sirangements,  jost  ooncloded,  between 
the  Frai<^  Government  and  the  English  Post-office, 
(lespatches  firom  Fiance  and  xia,  France  from  the 
Continent,  are  received  in  L(»idon  and  delivered 
in  the  MetiopoUs  teiev  a  itdw.    Letteis  and  Newe- 

Spers  are  now  dewpatched  from  London  every 
oming  and  Evening  (Sunday  excepted).    This 
is  one  3L  4e  best  of  our  modem  poial  improve- 
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and  continental  mails,  which  have  reached 
the  office  during  the  preceding  night,  are  all 
opened.  As  soon  as -the  clerk  has  cut  the 
string,  he  turns  upon  the  table  the  whole  of 
the  letters ;  while  he  pours  the  newspapers 
into  baskets  for  other  messengers  to  take 
away  to  the  sorters.  When  the  letters  ar- 
rive in  London,  they  bear  impressed,  upon 
the  seal  side,  a  stamp  in  black  or  blue  ink, 
which  specifies  the  town  at  toAtcA,  and  the 
day  when  they  were  posted.  When  handed 
to  the  London  stampers,  they  have  put  upon 
them  if  pre-paid  or  labelled,  another  stamp 
in  red  ink,  and  if  unpaid  in  black,  denoting 
the  day  they  ought  to  be  delivered.  These 
detective  dated  stamps  are  exceedingly 
useful  in  cases  of  inquiry  as  to  misdelivered 
or  detained  letters,  and  in  legal  proceedings 
they  frequently  prove  most  valuable  in  fix- 
ing guilt  ftpon  the  proper  party. 

The  operation  of  stamping  having  been 
performed,  we  are  leii  to  notice  one  of  the 
most  interesting  divisions  of  the  duty, — the 
assortment  of  the  vast  body  of  correspon- 
dence, strewed  as  it  appears  to  be  over  the 
whole  of  the  office,  the  letters  alone  covering 
many  hundred  square  feet  of  desks  and 
tabling.  After  the  clerks  have  examined 
the  letters  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  postage  stamps  have  been  pro- 
perly obliterated  by  the  provincial  post- 
masters, that  the  registered  letters  have 
been  duly  entered  upon  the  local  bill,  and 
Uie  amounts  of  charge  accurately  made  out, 
the  letters  are  carried  over  to  the  sortine 
tables  in  the  gross.  There  those  intended 
for  the  London  delivery  are  separated,  first 
into  divisions  numbered  consecutively  from 
one  to  fifteen,  each  division  embracing  a 
certain  portion  of  the  metropolis,  or  a  pe- 
culiar class  of  correspondence.  This  having 
been  done,  these  same  letters  are  gathered, 
or  in  official  phraseology  '*  collected,"  and 
taken  to  an  officer  denominated  the  "  dis- 
trict sorter*"  He  divides  them  into  walks, 
representative  of  the  plots  of  ground  tra- 
versed by  the  letter-carriers.  The  corre- 
spondence so  far  prepared  for  delivery,  is 
sent  up  by  a  machine,  worked  by  a  pow- 
erful steam-engine,  to  the  tpp  of  the 
building,  where  are  the  letter-carriers' 
rooms,  and  the  galleries  where  the  post- 
men are  ranged  in  separate  divisions,  each 
man's  seat  representing  the  walk  he  de- 
livers. As  he  receives  his  letters  he  keeps 
himself  engaged  in  again  assorting  them, 
by  placing  them  now  in  streets,  and  ar- 
ranging the  numbers  as  they  fall  along  his 
^'  delivery,"  so  that  he  may  lose  no  time 


when  he  reaches  his  out*  door  duty.  Be- 
sides this  service  the  letter-carrier  has  to 
attend  to  the  call  of  the  assistant  inspector 
of  letter-carriers,  who  in  the  coarse  of  the 
preceding  day  has  been  most  probably  in- 
quired of  respecting  letters  either  expected 
or  refused ;  or  said  to  be  unknown  at  the 
time  they  were  presented ;  or  who  proba- 
bly has  to  tell  him  (the  earrier)  where  a  cer- 
tain bankrupt's  correspondence  is  in  future 
to  be  taken,  or  letters  re-directed,  in  cases 
where  persons  have  removed  from  their 
former  residences.  Imperfectly  addressed 
letters  he  has  to  send  to  ''  try  "  at  streets 
of  the  same  name,  in  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis:  abatements,  in  cases  of  over- 
charge, he  has  also  to  attend  to ;  make 
search  in  the  ''  Dead  letter  register"  for 
letters  addressed  to  persons  *^  gone  away, 
and  left  no  address,"  and  a  variety  of  other 
duties,  of  a  minor,  but  not  of  a  less  import- 
ant character,  both  to  the  service  and  the 
collection  of  the  revenue. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  other  persons 
are  employed  in  the  rectification  of  *^  mis- 
sorted  "  or  "  blind  letters."  The  amount 
of  charge  to  each  man  is  also  made  out,  and 
entered  in  the  check-books,  by  clerks  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  that  the  Superin- 
tending President  may  be  duly  debited  by 
the  Reoeiver-General,  the  men  being  called 
upon  to  pay  in  the  revenue  they  collect, 
three  timds  a-week.  Happily,  this  part  of 
the  business  is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as 
heretofore ;  and  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  the 
optional  payment  of  postage  will  not  be 
long  permitted  to  exist  (on  inland  letters 
at  least),  as  the  cost  of  collection  on  unpaid 
letters  seriously  detracts  from  the  net  reve- 
nue, by  increasing  the  cost  of  stationery  and 
labor,  while  it  materially  retards  the  duty, 
both  in  the  country  and  London  offices.  In- 
dependently of  all  this  duty,  there  are  en- 
gaged, both  on  the  lower  and  upper  floors, 
a  variety  of  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  di- 
vide and  assort  the  provincial  newspapers 
for  t£e  metropolitan  morning  delivery,  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  in  which  the  letters  are 
divided  and  assorted,  so  that  the  despatch 
may  be  uniform,  and  the  delivery  simulta- 
neous, in  every  part  of  thb  great  city. 

Pouches  and  ^^  State  Papers,"  and  am- 
bassadorial despatches,  intended  for  Her 
most  gracious  Majesty,  the  Queen,  His 
Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Ministers  of 
State,  or  the  Foreign  Plenipotentiaries,  are 
separately  attended  to  by  the  ^*  Clerks  of 
Official  correspondence,"  and  their  aanst- 
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ants.  At  the  close  of  the  duty  the  bags  are 
*^  made  np,"  and  conveyed  in  carts,  in  the 
charge  of  special  messengers,  by  whom  they 
are  delivered,  at  the  several  offices  in  Down- 
ing-street,  Somerset-house,  the  Admiralty, 
and  other  Government  offices.  All  the  bu- 
siness of  stamping  and  assorting  having 
been  gone  through,  the  men  begin  to  tie  up 
their  bundles,  and  deposit  them  in  large 
canvas  bags.  In  a  few  minutes  afterward, 
the  '*  departure  bell "  is  rung,  and  the  let^ 
ter-carriers  hasten  to  their  walks,  those  to 
the  nearest,  on  foot,  and  the  others  in  ^^  ac- 
celerators," projected  in  1829,  by  Mr. 
Critchett,  tfie  then  Inspector  of  Letter-car^ 
riers. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  above  duty  there 
are  employed,  in  this  section  of  the  estab- 
lishment alone,  several  presidents,  about 
100  clerks,  60  messengers,  120  sub-sorters, 
9  assistant-inspectors  of  letter-carriers,  and 
nearly  300  letter-carriers.  It  is  estimated 
that,  in  the  course  of  this  ^^ early  duty" 
alone,  80,000  letters,  and  50,000  newspa- 
pers, pass  through  the  office,  independently 
of  some  thousands  more  which  are  forward- 
ed by  the  morning  mails. 

MORNING   MAILS. 

During  the  time  the  above  duty  is  pro- 
ceeding, and  as  the  arrivals  from  the  seve- 
ral branch  offices  and  receiving  houses  are 
brought  into  the  office,  the  process  of  stamp- 
ing and  sorting  the  letters  and  newspapers, 
sent  per  morning  mails  from  London  to  the 
provinces,  is  going  on.  According  to  the 
latest  list  published  by  the  authorities,  let- 
ters, newspapers,  and  publications  such  as 
Howitt's  Journal,"  (when  duly  stamped) 
are  forwarded  every  morning,  to  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  towns  in  the  United  King- 
dom, for  delivery  the  same  evening,  besides 
letters,  etc.,  which  are  sent  to  the  whole  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  be  delivered  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the 
mails  at  each  post  town. 

THE   LONDON   DISTRICT  POST-OFFICE. 

This  department  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  General  Post,  and  sepa- 
rately managed,  both  as  to  its  control, 
and  its  officers.  All  of  them,  though  of 
course  subject  to  the  Post-Master-General, 
act  independently  of  the  officers  employed 
in  that  section  of  the  establishment.  This 
office  was  originated  many  years  subse- 
quently to  the  General  Post,  its  object,  as 
its  present  name  imports,  being  the  circu- 
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lation  of  local  letters  merely  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  environs. 

Mr.  William  Dockwra  of  London,  mer- 
chant, was  the  originator  of  this  Post,  he 
having  set  it  up  as  a  private  speculation.  Its 
operation,  however,  being  thought  to  inter- 
fere with  the  power  given  by  parliament  to 
the  "  Chief  Post-Master"  a  suit  was  com- 
menced against  Dockwra,  by  order  of  the 
late  King  James,  then  Duke  of  York,  when 
a  verdict  was  eiven  against  Dockwra,  and 
damages  found.  Dock¥nra  afterwards, 
upon  petition  to  the  government,  was  al- 
lowed compensation  to  the  amount  of  iS500 
per  annum,  and  afterwards  he  was  made 
Comptroller  of  the  District  Post-office. 
Eventually,  he  was  dismissed  the  service 
for  alleged  irregularities  and  abuses  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  original  rate  of  postage  in  this  of- 
fice was  one  penny ;  and  the  payment  in 
advance  was  compiusory. 

In  1801,  the  ''penny"  post  became  a 
''  two-penny"  post ;  and  in  1805  the  post- 
age on  letters  delivered  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  London,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark,  was  advanced  to  three-pence  ; 
bdt  in  1831,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners  of  Post- 
office  enquiry,  the  boundaries  of  the  Two- 
penny Post,  were  extended  to  include  all 
places  within  three  miles  of  the  General 
Post-office  ;  and  in  1833  to  places  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  miles.  By  the  "  Penny 
Postage  Act"  all  distinction  as  to  distance 
was  done  away. 

The  part  of  the  building  in  St.  Martin's- 
le-grand,  in  which  the  duty  of  the  district 
post  is  carried  on,  is  situate  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  vestibule  or  great  hall,  and 
by  an  improvement  just  effected  under  the 
direction  of  J.  Fortune,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Rice, 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  Woods  and  Forests, 
a  large  addition   is  made  to  the  original 
apartments  occupied  for  the   purpose  of 
the  duty,  by  the  addition  of  the  spacious 
premises  recently  occupied  by  the  Money 
order  department.     This  work  required  the 
greatest  skill  and  care,  as  it  was  necessary 
in  order  to  effect  it,  to  remove  one  of  the 
main  walls  of  the  building  upon  which  the 
superincumbent    structure,   on  that  side, 
rested.     By  the  aid  of  immense  iron  gird- 
ers, however,  and  pillars  of  the  same  metal, 
the  opening  was  made  and  both  offices  are 
now  turned  into  one,  and  the  new  rooms 
fitted  accordingly. 

The  system  of  stamping  is,  in  principle, 
the  same  as  in  the  inland  office.     In  this 
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department  the  modus  operandi  is  altered 
so  as  to  suit  the  p^caliarity  of  the  despatch 
and  delivery,  so  that  the  sorting  and  other 
duties  are  necessarily  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, though  essentially  the  same.  The  de- 
tail is,  probably,  hardly  so  prolix  as  that 
of  the  general  sorting. 

From  the  latest  instructions  as  to  post- 
ing and  despatch  in  this  very  useful  section 
of  the  service,  we  gather  the  fact,  that  in 
London  there  are  daily  ten  deliveries  of  let- 
ters, packets,  and  newspapers,  within  a 
circle  of  three  miles  from  the  chief  office  in 
St.  Martin*s-le-grand.  Within  six  miles 
five  deliveries ;  and  within  twelve  miles 
three  deliveries  daily,  and  one  delivery  and 
an  evening  collection,  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Though  this  office  bears  a  name  which 
imports  that  the  parties  employed  in  it  are 
only  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  local 
correspondence  it  should  be  remembered 
that  these  men  are  employed  in  distributing 
General  Post  letters,  also  beyond  the  limit 
of  that  office  which  is  three  miles  from  the 
Post-office  only.  Most  of  the  mid-day  and 
foreign  arrivals,  and  many  of  the  ship  letters 
are  "  got  out,"  and  distributed  by  them, 
after  the  General-post  letter  carriers  have 
returned  home  from  the  early  duty. 

The  business  in  this  office  is,  of  course, 
continuous  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing until  nine  in  the  evening.  Upon  an 
average  there  s^re  upwards  of  six  hundred 
''  officers  and  persons"  employed  in  this 
branch  of  the  service,  daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DUTIES  AT  THE  POST-OFFICE 
DURING  THE  DAT. 


As  it  is  our  intention  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  services  of  the 
several  officers  in  the  Post-office  are  render- 
ed during  the  day  in  the  auxiliary  offices, 
we  shall,  for  brevity's  sake,  notice  the  rou- 
tine in  the  case  of  inquiries,  complaints, 
&o.,  which  cause  such  attendance  necessary 
from  the  time  of  the  morning  delivery  to 
the  commencement  of  the  evening  duty. 

All  complaints  or  inquiries  sent  to  the 
Secretary  are  at  once  forwarded  to  the 
proper  department,  where  only  they  can  be 
answered.  Consequently,  it  is  far  better 
for  all  parties  who  nave  such  complaints  or 
inquiries  to  make,  to  prefer  them  at  once 
at  the  office  where  they  may  be  effectively 
and  speedily  met.  Suppose  an  inquiry  is 
made  for  a  letter  expected  in  London,  but 
which  has  not  arrived.  The  party  disap- 
pointed writes  to  the  Secretary.      That 


evening  the  case,  as  it  is  called,  is  sent  to 
the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Letter-carriers 
where  it  is  entered  in  the  application-book, 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  letter- 
carrier  is  asked  if  he  remembers  anything 
of  it.  If  his  reply  is  found  correct,  the  an- 
swer given  forms  the  **  endorsement"  on 
the  case,  which  is  usually  written  by  the 
Assistant-Inspector,  and  signed  by  the  In- 
spector. This  endorsement  is  counter- 
signed bv  the  Superintending-President,  as 
principal  of  the  Inland  Department,  and 
thence  transferred  to  the  Secretary's  of- 
fice, where  the  case  is  written  off,  and  an 
answer,  in  accordance  with  th^  endorse- 
ment, is  sent  to  the  applicant. 

More  serious  cases,  such  as  letters  not 
delivered,  stated  to  contain  coin,  or  articles 
of  value,  either  "  inwards"  or  *'  outwards" 
are  sent  to  a  special  office,    called    the 
'*  Missing  Letter-office."    From  this  de- 
partment communications  are  sent  to  the 
Deputy  Post-Masters,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  letters  missing  were  posted,  the 
applicant  having  been  furnished  with  a 
blank  form  to  fill  in  every  particular.     It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  such  an  elaborate 
mode  of  doing  business  must  occupy  the 
time  of  many  officers  according  to  the  shape 
any  inquiry  may  take.     If  any  dishonest 
proceedings    are    discovered    during    the 
search,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Solici- 
tor who,  at  once,  institutes  farther  investi- 
gation, and  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care 
that  no  infringement  of  the  Post-office|enact- 
ments  takes  place.     To  find  a  single  letter, 
it  frequently  happens  that  several  depart- 
ments are  troubled.    The  Inspector  of  Let- 
ter carriers,  or  his  Assistants,  must  look 
for  it;  the  clerks  in  the  Superintending 
President's-office  must  say  it  is  not  in  the 
Inland-office ;  the  Dead-letter  clerks,  that 
it  cannot  be  found  there  ;  and  the  ^^  Miss- 
ing letter''  officers  must  declare  that  ^'  no 
trace  of  it  appears  in  that  office."    Fre- 
quently, however,  it  happens  on  enquiry, 
that  the  writer  himself  was  to  blame.     The 
letter  when  found  was  out  of  course  to  the 
party  for  whom  it  was  intended,  but  in  the 
proper  course  of  the  practice.     Probably  it 
was  mis-direoted,  or  the  party  had  gone 
away  and  left  no  address,  or  it  had  been  re- 
fused in  ignorance  of  the  party  living  mt 
the  house ;    or  wrongly  numbered  or  ad- 
dressed ^'John-street,  London ;"  or  *^  Lon- 
don" only ;  or — as  in  one  case  we  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with — ^it  oanaei  inquiries 
and  expense  and  trouble  to  the  public  aer* 
vice,  and  vexation  to  those  who  expect  to 
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receive  them  ?  People  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  having  their  letters  opened  at  the  Dead 
Letter-office,  and  finally  consigned  to  the 
waste-paper  basket  of  that  department. 
Let  them  never  forget,  that  through  care- 
lessness or  thoughtlessness  they  may  cause 
a  great  outlay  in  swelling  the  cost  of  man- 
agement in  those  inquiries;  and,  as  the 
transit  rate  is  now  so  exceedingly  moderate, 
the  least  the  public  can  do  is,  not  to  annoy 
the  office  and  waste  the  time  of  the  officers, 
and  thus  squander  the  revenue  by  an  in- 
crease of  evils  which  a  little  care  would  at 
once  annihilate. 

Besides  these  officers,  necessarily  engaged 
in  advancing  the  subsidiary  duties  from 
day  to  day,  there  are  others,  employed  in 
the  Accountant  and  Receiver-GeneraPs  offi- 
ces, and  also  in  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tending President,  at  the  London  district 
office.  In  the  Accountant  General's  office, 
a  large  amount  of  business  is  done.  The 
Accountant  has  the  general  control  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  accounts  and  checks, 
relating  to  the  revenue.  He  furnishes  the 
items  of  expenditure,  and  provides  for  their 
production  at  the  Audit-office  once  a  year, 
where  they  are  examined  and  allowed.  The 
clerks  are  employed  in  superintending  the 
bye  and  cross  road  accounts  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  examining  the  accounts  of  the 
inland  and  London  district  office,  and  those 
of  the  letter-bill,  postage  stamps,  rural 
posts,  and  the  colonial  and  foreign  accounts 
with  the  office,  and  in  the  entry  of  remit- 
tances. There  are  employed  in  thcso  duties 
about  forty  officers  daily. 

The  Receiver-general's  office  is  one  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  Post-office,  though 
connected  with  it.  As  the  operations  per- 
formed therein  are  a  check  upon  the  Post- 
office,  the  chief  officer  takes  his  appoint- 
ment not  under  the  Post- Master-General, 
but  by  warrant  from  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury. The  Receiver-general  is  respon- 
sible for  the  gross  receipts  of  the  revenue. 
He  pays  all  salaries,  and  other  expenses ; 
signs  all  drafts  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
both  on  revenue  and  money  order  accounts ; 
pays  into  the  Exchequer  the  net  revenue, 
signing  the  specifications  and  ^  write  ofis  " 
for  that  purpose.  The  requisitions  to  the 
Stamp  Office  for  postage  stamps  he  also 
signs,  and  it  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  the 
general  accounts  of  receipts  and  payments 
to  the  Commissioners  for  auditing  public 
accounts.  To  the  Treasury,  this  officer 
sends  a  weekly  account  of  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure :  and  for  the  safe  custody  of  the 


large  amount  of  gold  required  for  the  daily 
service,  from  the  Bank,  he  is  also  responsi- 
ble. Thirteen  officers  (chief  clerks,  and 
others)  assist  daily  in  this  duty. 

Inquiries,  applications,  and  complaints 
of  all  kinds,  cither  with  reference  to  letters 
or  newspapers  sent  through  the  London  Dis- 
trict Post-Office,  are  examined  and  replied  to 
in  the  Superintending  President's  Office,  as 
well  as  all  the  "rides"  in  that  department, 
and  the  Surveyor's  work,  which  requires 
careful  and,  indeed,  unremitting  attention. 

The  mid-day  mail  is  superintended  by 
the  President  of  the  Inland  Office.  Several 
of  the  General  Post  sub-sorters  assort  the 
letters  daily,  and  the  delivery  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  metropolis  is  effected  by 
the  General  Post  lotter-carriers,  while  those 
of  the  District  Post-Office  circulate  the 
remainder  of  the  correspondence,  which 
now  begins  to  be  very  considerable. 

The  mail-guard  service  is  separately 
regulated.  Officers  are  on  duty  all  day; 
and  the  guards,  who  attend  to  the  delivery 
of  the  bags  throughout  the  country,  are 
sent  out  by  day  or  by  night,  as  their  ser- 
vices may  be  required. 

THE  MONEY  ORDER  OFFICE. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  the 
Post-Office  service  is  the  Money  Order 
Office.  Commenced  as  a  private  specula- 
tion by  Robert  Watts,  Esq.,  about  half  a 
century  since,  it  has  continued  to  increase 
from  year  to  year  in  importance,  until  it 
has  at  length  become  the  '•^  working  man's 
bank,"  through  which  he  may  send  when 
at  a  distance,  his  earnings  to  his  wife  and 
family.  It  is  enough  with  reference  to  the 
utility  of  this  department  and  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  it  is  held,  for  us  to  say,  that 
since  its  establishment  the  number  of  orders 
issued  and  paid  within  the  year  has  increased 
upwards  of  thirty-fold.  Its  branches  have 
b'^en  extended  to  every  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom  where  a  Post-Office  of  compara- 
tive substance  is  to  be  found,  so  that  now 
but  little  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  either 
an  issue  or  the  payment  of  money  orders. 

Nearly  three  hundred  officers  are  employ- 
ed in  this  service  in  the  London  Office  in 
Aldersgate-street  alone,  and  several  others 
at  the  Branch  Offices  in  the  Metropolis. 
The  hours  are  from  ten  to  four,  and  the 
amount  charged  for  commission  is  3d.  for 
sums  under  £5j  and  6d.  for  amounts  trans- 
mitted beyond  that  snm.  In  the  year, 
ended  the  5th  of  January,  1847,  7,024,882 
money-orders  were  issued  and  paid,  the 
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total  amount  of  money  represented  by 
which,  reached  the  enormous  total  of  £14,- 
115,153.  19s.  9d. 

Inquiries  for  money  orders  lost  may  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for  miss- 
ing letters. 

THE  GENERAL  POST    EVENING  DUTY. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
manifold  duties  performed  at  the  Post -Of- 
fice, is  what  is  called  the  evening  duty, 
which  consists  of  the  reception  of  the  vast 
body  of  correspondence  posted  in,  and  for 
twelve  miles  round  London,  besides  the 
large  despatch  into  the  Provinces  of  the 
morning,  eveningi  and  weekly  papers. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  to  the 
general  reader  a  complete  idea  of  this  gi- 
gantic work:  indeed  such  a  description 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  which  could  be 
spared  in  a  serial  publication.  We  will, 
however,  endeavor,  so  far  as  convenient,  to 
present  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  duty  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  prove  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  show  what  system  will  do  even  in 
the  most  gigantic  of  all  our  public  institu- 
tions where  the  greatest  amount  of  duty  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  smallest  allowance 
of  time,  before  the  mass  of  correspondence 
must  be  on  its  way  in  every  species  of  con- 
veyance, hastened  forward  by  all  the  kinds 
of  motive  power  with  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent acquainted. 

The  evening  duty  in  the  General  Post- 
Office  and  at  the  several  branch  offices 
throughout  the  Metropolis,  commences 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
fLTit  process  at  the  chief  office  is  the  recep- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  several  mail 
carts  employed  throughout  London,  the 
collection  of  the  different  bags  from  the  re- 
ceiving houses  and  the  pouring  out  the  let- 
ters and  newspapers  upon  what  are  called 
the  '^  facing  tables ''  in  the  inland  and 
newspaper  offices.  This  preliminary  busi- 
ness is  performed  by  the  junior  hands,  who 
place  all  the  letters  with  the  directions  up- 
permost, that  the  oblitcrators  and  the  other 
stampers  may  have  easy  access  to  them.  At 
this  moment  the  interior  of  the  receiving 
rooms  where  the  boxes  are  placed,  commu- 
nicating with  the  hall,  presents  a  most  busy 
and  animated  appearance,  showers  of  letters 
teeming  through  the  openings  and  continu- 
ally falling  into  the  large  drawers  fixed  for 
their  reception  The  clerks  at  the  windows 
and  the  paid  letter  messengers  are  also  fully 
ngaged,  and  the  busy  hum  of  the  stampers 


the  building.  As  the  letters  thus  teem  in, 
the  work  of  obliteration  and  affixing  the 
dated  stamp,  proceeds ;  and  as  this  is  ac- 
complished the  correspondence  is  handed 
over  to  the  sorters  who  divide  the  letters 
into  what  are  termed  "  roads," — or  rather 
"lines  of  road,"  traversed  by  the  several 
mail  conveyances  or  embraced  on  the  routes 
of  the  lines  of  railway. 

The  letters  so  divided  are  then  collected 
and  taken  to  other  assorters,  or  "  clerks  at 
the  roads,"  who  make  the  final  assortment 
by  placing  each  letter  into   boxes  labelled 
with  the  name  of  the  post  towns  comprised 
in  the  division  or  road.     Besides  this,  let- 
ters which  have  been  registered  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  one  shilling,  are  all  enter- 
ed in  what  is  called  the  ^^  country  letter 
book  ;"  thence  they  are  transferred  to  the 
"road,"  where  the  clerk  enters  the  name 
and  address  of  the  party  to  whom  they  are 
sent  on  the  bill  of  the  post-master;  and 
finally  they  are  tied  up  in  the  "  way  bill," 
separately  from  all  the  other  letters,  that 
the  deputy  may  send,  with  the  bill,  back 
to  the  Post-Office  the  next  day,  the  receipt 
showing  that  the  "  money  letter  "  has  been 
"  duly  received  *'  by  the  proper  party.    Up 
to  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  "  glut " 
of  the  letters  is  excessive;  and  a  casual 
looker-on  would  wonder  how  it  is  possible 
that  so  great  a  mass  of  correspondence  can 
be  possibly  got  through.     Presidents,  how- 
ever, exert  themselves  to  the  uttermost  in 
order  to  spread  the  duty  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  clerks,  sorters,  messengers,  and  other 
officers,  do  all  they  can  to  keep  the  duty 
"  down  "  as  much  as  can  be,  or  they  would 
be  speedily  overwhelmed  and  reported  for 
being  "  late  "  at  their  division.     The  hour 
of  six  having  struck,  the  correspondence 
arrives  more  gradually,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  "fee;"  and  then  the  officers  are 
enabled  to  "  master  "  the  pressure,  by  hard 
working  until  about  quarter  before  eight 
o'clock,  when  only  a  few  straggling,  badly 
directed,  or  doubtful  letters  have  to   be 
sorted.     Immediately  afterwards  the  bun- 
dles, being  all  tied  up,  are  placed  in  the 
bags  brought  over  from  the  newspaper-of- 
fice to  receive  the  letters  thus  prepared  for 
them  in  the  Inland-office. 

Simultaneously  with  the  above  duty,  the 
work  of  assorting  the  newspapers  is  pei^ 
formed,  but  in  a  different  part  of  the  build- 
ing— an  upper-room  over  the  Inland-office. 
The  great  body  of  newspapers  is  received 
from  the  London  vendors  a  few  minutes  be- 
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ing  posted  within  ten  minutes,  50,000  hay- 
ing been  received  and  assorted  in  the  coarse 
of  the  afternoon  and  evening.  After  six 
o'clock  the  supply  is  limited,  there  being 
from  that  hour  until  half-past  seven  one 
halfpenny  fee.  Upon  upwards  of  1,000 
per  night,  however,  this  fie  is  paid  upon 
each  paper.  The  newspapers  are  not  stamp- 
ed, they  are  sorted  similarly  to  the  letters ; 
but,  being  more  bulky,  the  process  is  neces- 
sarily of  a  slower  character  than  the  letter 
sorting.  From  time  to  time  during  the  duty 
the  boxes  are  emptied,  and  the  papers  put 
into  the  bags ;  and  at  7:45  these  bags  are 
sent  into  the  Inland-office,  some  of  them 
being  let  down  by  slides  into  the  office,  and 
others  of  them  being  conveyed  by  the  steam- 
machine  to  the  clerks  in  that  department. 

At  length  the  final  letter  is  sorted,  and  the 
bags  '^  brought  over.''  In  five  minutes  all 
the  letters  are  deposited  ;  and  in  five  more 
the  bags  are  tied  up  in  sacks,  and  given  in 
charge  to  the  several  guards,  who  from  that 
moment  become  responsible  for  their  safe 
delivery  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster  in  the 
provinces.  Messengers  convey  them  to  the 
dtffisrent  omnibuses,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  more  minutes — as  the  clock  of  the  Post- 
office  strikes  eight, — the  rumbling  wheels 
of  the  various  vehicles  announce  the  fact, 
that  this  vast  body  of  correspondence  is  on 
its  way  to  its  destination  to  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  colonies,  and  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  habitable  globe. 

The  Post-office  is,  after  this  hour,  com- 
paratively deserted  :  nobody  remains  there 
except  the  night  messengers  waiting  for 
foreign  arrivals,  and  the  private  watchmen 
who  perambulate  its  silent  offices  and  empty 
apartments,  until  the  early  morning  duty 
again  awakens  life  and  activity  by  new  ar- 
rivals from  the  provinces  and  abroad. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having  now  enumerated  the  different  du- 
ties of  the  Post-office  establishment,  both 
of  an  executive  and  departmental  character, 
it  remains  for  us  only  to  glance  at  the  mode 
of  appointment  and  the  rate  of  pay  provided 
for  the  ^'  officers  and  persons''  connected 
with  this  vast  social  machine.  Glad  should 
we  have  been  to  have  had  it  in  our  power 
to  say  that  the  "  working  classes"  in  this 
most  responsible  and  important  section  of 
the  public  service  were  fitly  and  adequately 
remunerated.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
is  not  the  case  ;  and  so  much  the  more,  be- 
cause it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  interests  of 
the  ''few,"  under  the  existing  system  of 


management,  are  considered,  while  ''  the 
rights  of  the  many"  are  too  frequently  over- 
looked, or  only  very  cursorily  and  tardily 
inquired  into.  That  principle,  in  a  public 
establishment  cannot  be  a  good  one,  which 
regards  the  rank  of  the  officer  only,  and  not 
his  actual  value  to  the  service  ;  and  that 
scheme  must  be  faulty  which  prevents  a 
worthy  subordinate  officer  from  rising  in 
rank  beyond  his  own  class,  however  indus- 
trious he  may  have  proved  himself  or  fit  for 
higher  duty  and  increased  salary.  Nor  is 
this  the  end  of  the  evil.  In  the  upper  de- 
grees of  seniority  in  clerkships  the  amount 
of  remuneration  is  princely  ;  while  in  the 
first  classes  of  the  lower  offices,  the  pittance 
is  "  poor  indeed."  This  should  not  be  ;  for 
the  fact  is  that  in  both  cases  the  responsi- 
bility is, — to  sjyr  the  least, — equal ;  and  the 
actual  labor  falls,  without  question,  far  most 
severely  upon  the  worst  paid  men,  though 
the  date  of  appointment  in  both  instances 
may  be  the  same.  And  in  the  case  of  su- 
perannuation allowances  the  well-paid  clerk, 
who  rises  from  an  easy  seniority  to  the 
maximum  sum  of  i^450  per  annum  has  al- 
ways 1  efore  him  the  pleasing  prospect  of  a 
liberal  pension.  According  to  the  scale 
furnished  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  3  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  113,  and  4  and  5  William  IV.,  c.  24, 
he  can  look  forward  to  certain  twelfths  of 
his  salary  and  emoluments,  according  to 
length  of  service,  this  allowance  increasing 
every  five  years  up  to  45  years'  servitude, 
at  which  time  this  officer  is  entitled  to  the 
WHOLE  of  his  salary  and  emoluments,  if  ap- 
pointed before  the  6th  of  August,  1829,  and 
two-thirds  if  he  was  appointed  since  that 
date.  But  what  is  the  case  in  the  instance 
of  '*  sub-sorters"  and  "letter-carriers.^" 
They  are  allowed  (if  in  the  General-post) 
iS20  per  annum  from  15  to  20  years'  servi- 
tude ;  jS30  from  20  to  25  years'  active  duty ; 
i£40  from  25  to  30  years,  and  if  they  remain 
30  years  more,  they  cannot  obtain  any  ad- 
dition to  £50  per  annum  !  The  messengers 
receive  a  trifle  extra,  as  they  are  permitted 
to  rise  to  £60  per  annum  after  35  years 
service.  But  what  do  the  poor  London 
district-postmen  get — the  men  who  most 
need  help,  because  during  active  service 
they  are  the  worst  paid  ?  Nine  shillings 
per  week  after  25  years  service ;  seven  shil- 
lings from  20  to  25  ;  six  shillings  from  15  to 
20;  and  under  15  years  an  allowance  not 
to  exceed  five  shillings  per  week,  and  that 
only  in  very  special  cases.  Naturally 
enough  we  inquire  why  this  is  so  }  The  an- 
swer is  returned  in  a  document  relating  to 
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the  Post-office  (713)  dated  SIst  of  July, 
1847,  page  33  : — the  above  scale  is  "  more 
suitahh  to  their  rank^^^  while  at  the  same 
time  "  it  embraces  a  fair  consideration  of 
their  respective  length  of  service.'*^* 

The  objection  we  take  to  this  practice  is 
powerful:  it  is  this,  that  the  system  is 
NOT  JUST.  It  required  the  same  influence 
and  patronage  to  procure  a  situation  for 
a  letter  carrier  as  for  the  highest  clerk  in 
the  service.  Both  of  them  had  to  be  train- 
ed to  the  duties  they  are  required  to  fill, 
but  the  one  happened  to  fall  among  the 
ranks  of  the  "  gentlemen"  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  other  was  officially  unfortu- 
nate in  having  to  wear  the  "  uniform," 
stamping  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  '^  Heads 
of  Departments"  as  a  "  person"  in  the 
service !  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in 
writing  these  strictures  that  we  wish  to  im- 
pute blame  to  the  men  placed  in  the  supe- 
rior offices  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  practice.  By  no  means ;  they  are  but 
the  creatures  of  the  system  ;  the  tools  of 
the  practice.  But  this  we  do  say,  that  in 
order  to  encourage  the  honest  man,  who 
faithfully  performs  his  duty  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  rising  family  and  an 
inadequate  income,  the  path  of  promotion 
ought  to  be  opened,  and  something  like 
equal  justice  should  be  distributed  through- 
out the  establishment.  Let  not  the  authori- 
ties take  advantage  of  the  prostrate  condi- 
tion of  the  "  working  classes"  in  the  office 
to  drive  men  to  aespondency  at  their 
prospects  and  perhaps  to  dishonesty  be- 
cause of  them  ;  but  let  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  in  future  repudiate  any 
tampering  with  the  rights,  immunities,  and 
privileges  of  the  so-called  "  subordinate" 
officers  and  "  persons."  Encouragement 
given  to  such  men  would  be  repaid  with 
interest.  The  men  are  willing  to  labor ; 
let  them  not  be  trampled  upon,  but  equi- 
tably paid  for  their  services,  promoted 
according  to  their  deserts  independently  of 
*'  class  interests,"  or  venal  preference,  or 
any  other  interested  arrangements,  and  let 
them  be  honorably  paid  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  when 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  labor  in  the 
public  service. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  interesting 
department.  Much  as  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill  and  others  for  the  good  of  the 
public,   much   more  remains  to  be   done. 

*  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  the  Lords 
of  theXreasury.    Date,  Jan.  26th,  1833. 


Large  as  is  now  the  postal  establishment  of 
this  country,  and  widely  as  its  ramifica- 
tions penetrate  into  distant  lands,  a  few 
years  will  show  that  the  maximum  is  no- 
thing like  attained.  The  principle  of  an 
uniform  rate  once  admitted  into  the  Post- 
office  has  opened  an  almost  interminable 
line  of  business  before  the  authorities ;  and 
the  simplification  of  the  mode  of  payment 
through  the  Stamp-office  will  effect  still 
more.  Such  a  result  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  steps  already  taken.  Many 
of.  the  now  existing  anomalies  with  respect 
to  ship  and  foreign  rates  must  be  removed  -; 
and  an  almost  total  change  must  and  will 
take  place,  both  in  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment and  the  terms  of  contract  between 
nation  and  nation,  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  of  correspondence.  Further 
than  this.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
the  time  will  come,  when  not  only  the 
utmost  simplicity  will  be  introduced  into 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  department, 
but  that  a  still  further  reduction  of  rates  of 
postage  will  be  made,  and  that  in  the  end, 
we  shall  have,  not  merely  an  inland  bat  a 
continental,  an  "  Ocean," — aye,  farther, — 
an  UNIVERSAL  "PENNY  POSTAGE." 


The  Lomdon  Press.— On  this  veiy  day  (31s 
January)  new  proprietors  take  possession  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  for  many  years  the  morning 
official  organ  of  the  Liberal  party.  Many  yeart 
ago  this  paper  was  purchased  by  Sir  John,  then  Mrs 
Easthope,  a  stock  broker,  mider  whose  managemen.t 
its  circulation  increased,  and  the  paper  in  the  course 
of  time  became  a  good  property.  But  latterly,  the 
circulation  has  been  decreasing,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  recover  it  by  reducing  the  price  from  5d. 
to  4d.  This  reduction  of  price  did  not  answer,  the 
circulation  continued  to  decline,  and  the  influence 
of  the  paper  became 

**  Snudl  bj  d«ffrees,  and  b«autlfttll7  km.'' 

Sir  John  S^asthope  and  his  late  partners  in  the  con- 
cern, Mr.  Duncan,  bookseller,  of  Paternoster  Row, 
and  Mr.  Parker  (of  poor-law  notoriety),  wished  to 
get  rid  of  the  property,  and  they  have  found  a  pur- 
chaser in  Mr.  Moffat,  the  Member  for  Dartmouth, 
who  takes  possession  this  day,  as  I  am  informed. 
With  the  late  proprietors^  Mr.  Andrew  DoyJe  the 
editor  (son-in-law  of  Sir  John  Easthope,  who  a  few 
years  ago  succeeded  Dr.  Black,  for  a  great  number 
of  years  the  editor  of  the  paper),  goes  out  also.  The 
Sun^  evening  newspaper,  has  also  changed  hands. 
In  18*28, 18^29,  or  1830,  this  paper  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Grant  of  Redcastle,  in  your  county 
[Ross-shire],  who  engaged  as  manager  Mr.  Murdo 
Young,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Calder  of 
Cromarty,  for  several  years  editor  of  ihe  Times, 
Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Young  subsequently  fell  out, 
and  the  latter  became  sole  proprietor ;  and  he  has 
continued  so  until  within  the  last  few  weeks,  when 
Alderman  Harmer,  the  proprietor  of  the  DispatcA, 
became  sole  proprietor,  retaining  Mr.  Young  m  his 
employment  as  manager. — London  Corre^ondeni 
of  jRoSishire  Adveriiser. 


FOHGIVENESa 

BT  WlLLIiM  lEJimoT. 

Oh^  wring  Ihe  blact  drop  from  your  heart 

Belore  jau  kneel  in  prayer ! 
You  do  bulmock  the  ftlercy-Seat 

Ifhalredlinfrer  there. 
How  can  you  ask  offended  HeaTcn 

10  clear  your  soul's  deep  debt, 
ir  nealh  your  ban  lies  brollier  man  '— 

Fofgire,  if  not  forger. 

Remember  sons  ofeBrth  are  bora 

ro  sorrow  and  lo  ain ; 
Thai  poor  and  rich  to  dual  relum 

A  few  brief  years  wilhin. 
For  guests  thatcrowd  round  lifc'aalrange  board 

Joy's  cups  are  thinly  set;—  ^  ' 

To  poison  ihem  were  fearful  shame— 

forgive,  if  nol  former. 

In  error,  or  in  gnlllinesa 
If  men  have  wronght  thee  wrong, 

*-rom  ways  of  wrath  (by  steps  restrain- 
in  patience  pass  along. 

Should  relribuiion  be  thy  right 
He  will  avenge  thee  yel,      ' 

Who  mortal  ill  repayetS  still- 
*'oi;giye,  ifnotfoi^t. 

How  pleasant,  when  our  orisons 

We  brealbe  at  eventide, 
To  feel  Ibe  heart  untenanted 

Byangerorbypridet 
Oh,  blessed  are  the  merciful. 

Whose  hopes  on  high  are' set! 
Like  ihem,  release  thv  soul  in  peace— 

Foi^ive,  and  thou'lt  forget 


By  ihe  clear  lilver  tones  of  ihy  heavenly  voice 
By  (he  sparkling  blue  eyes  of  the  maid  of  my  choice. 
By  thy  briRbt  sunny  riDgleis,  were  I  on  a  throne, 
And  thou  what  ihou  art,  I  should  make  thee  my  owa 

Bythewnileonaiy  lio— bythebloom  on  thy  cheek- 
By  thy  lookaofaffection-ihe  words  Ihou  dost  speak- 
By  the  bean  warm  with  love  in  that  boaom  ofsnow 
I  love  thee  much  mote  than  thou  ever  can 'si  know, 

I  love  thee-I  love  thee- what  can  I  say  more, 
Tb«n  tell  what  I  have  told  thee  so  oflen  before 
WMe  olhen  may  conn  ihee,  may  flatter,  aod  pnise 
*  oigtt  not  onryDODger  and  happier  days. 


STANZA& 
The  speakers  here,  are  adyitig  girl  and  her  lover. 
The  ardent  passion  manifested  L^theyoathiuggesta 
to  the  girl  several  images  under  which  she  supposes 
that  he  will  delight  to  penonify  her  ader  her  death. 
Thestanzasareintheformnf  adial<^e— thegirl 
suggesting  the  particular  image*  in  succesau)n, 
and  the  lover  responding. 

"  Even  a*  a  flower  V 
"  No,  fairest ;  be  not  to  me  ai  a  flower. 

The  nnceruiin  son  calls  forth  its  odorous  breath  ; 
The  a  weelest  perfume  gives  the  speediest  death— 
The  eport  and  victim  of  a  summer  hour. 
Fairest,  be  not  n  flower  I" 

"  Even  as  a  star  1" 
"  No,  brigblesi ;  be  not  to  me  as  a  star. 

'TIS  one  of  millions,  and  the  hurrying  cloud 
Of!  wrapta  the  glitt'ring  splendor  in  its  shroud  i 
Mom  pales  its  lustre,  and  it  shines  afar. 
Brightest,  be  not  a  stall" 

"Even  as  a  dove T' 
"  No,  purest ;  be  not  to  me  aa  a  dove. 
The  spoiler  oft  breaks  in  npon  its  rest, 
Robbing  thti  downy  joys  of  its  soft  nest, 
And  plunging  silence  through  its  native  grove. 
Purest,  be  not  a  dove  r> 

"Evenasa  rock!" 
'  Ho,  my  most  Cilibnil  -,  be  not  as  a  rock. 

It  mocka  the  embracing  wave ;  or  stands  alone 
In  loveless  gloom,  in  dreary  wastes  unknown, 
Senseless  alike  to  fortune's  smile  or  shock. 
,  Changeless,  be  not  a  roclt !" 


■myself  r' 


"  My  soul's  best  idol,  be  but  as  thyself; 
Brighter  thao  star,  Ibirer  iban  flower, 
Purer  than  dove,  end  in  thy  (pirit's  power 
Steadier  than  rock  [  '    r        r 

Yes  I  be  thyself,  thyself— only  thyselfl" 

THE  I,A8T  WILD  FLOWER. 
Fair  ihing,  I've  olten  seen, 

Among  thy  green  leaves  lie. 
Thy  countless  thousand  starry  flowers 

Gaze  upvard  to  the  sky. 
And  mark'd  thee  not. 
Amid  Ihe  gayer  children  of  the  mead, 

By  all  thoQ  wert  forgoL 
But  when  1  see  thee  now 

Left  blooming  all  alone 
The  last,  yet  not  least  fair  of  those 

The  lair  ones  that  are  gone, 
Ob !  then  I  feel 
In  ^mpathv  thy  loneliness,  and  down 

My  cheek  ■  tear  wiU  atesL 
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There'to  not  a  radiant  gem 

In  fashion's  galaxy, 
Gleaming  on  high-born  beantjr's  brow, 

So  fair,  so  bright  as  thee. 
And,  floweret,  thou, 
Wreafhed  in  the  cottage  maiden's  hair,  may  deck 

Fall  many  as  iMrigbt  a  brow. 

The  garden's  gaudy  flowers 

May  sweetly  bloom  awhile 
In  beauty's  hand,  and  shed  perfume, 

Nor  languish  ^neath  her  smile ; 
But  thou,  sweet  flower, 
Were  I  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  native  stem, 

Woaldst  wither  ere  an  hour. 

Bloom  'mong  the  wither'd  leaves 

So  soon  to  be  thy  grave, 
That  mournfully  fall  in  rustling  showers 

From  the  trees  that  o'er  thee  wave ! 
Yet,  lovely  thing, 
Thou'lt  come  again,  and  deck  that  lovely  spot, 

At  the  first  voice  of  spring. 


Fro  a  Tail*  a  Mag  at  int. 

UNKNOWN  HEROES. 

Ob,  'mid  the  da22le  and  the  glare  of  this  world's 

fleeting  show. 
How  manv  stout  hearts  sink  beneath  a  weight  of 

battlea  woe- 
Heroes,  whose  names  are  scarcely  breathed  beyond 

home's  humble  hearth — 
Who  live  unknown — unrecked-of  die — the  Brave 

Souls  of  the  Earth  1 

And  genius,  glory,  love  to  shed  around  the  warrior's 

name, 
And  in  verse  or  story  consecrate  their  own  bright 

sons  to  Fame : 
Thus  mom's  glad  halo  hover»-o'er  proud  peaks  that 

pierce  the  sky. 
While  shrouded  in  oblivion's  gloom  the  lowly  valleys 

lie. 

Yet  in  the  hidden  vales  of  life  are  batdes  fought  and 

won — 
(ienius,  though  seeking  not  the  blaze  of  Fame's  too 

partial  sun. 
There  oft  are  Fortune's  stem  scowls  met,  Griefs 

uncomplaining  borne— 
With  only  God  and  Hope  to  cheer  lone  hearts  with 

sorrow  worn. 

There  have  1  seen  strong  men  grow  pale  beneath 

the  gripe  of  Want, 
And  Disease's  famished  phantom  form  the  lowly 

dwelling  haunt, 
And  Death  the  parent's  fond  hopes  crush,  relentless, 

one  by  one. 
While  flt)m  the  gloom  the  sufferers  looked,  and 

breathed  '<  Heaven's  will  be  done !" 

God  knows— Wealth's  favorites  ne'er  can  know— 

the  fortitude  sublime. 
That  nerves  the  poor  man's  soul  to  keep  unstained 

by  vice  and  crime, 


When  the  partner  of  his  wretchedness,  the-children 

of  his  neart, 
In  looks  of  misery  bid  the  tears  of  helpless  sorrow 

ftart 

'Tis  music  to  the  soldier's  soul  when  a  nation's 
proud  acclaim 

Greets  him  the  laurelled  conqueror  in  war's  unhal- 
lowed eame ; 

But  loftier  joy  tMal  hero  boasts,  who,  toiling  up  life's 
road. 

By  unseen  triumphs  wins  the  smiles  of  conscience 
and  of  Gkxi ! 

Like  the  lonely  bark  that  ploughs  her  way  far  on  the 

dreary  deep. 
And  sinks  (unmarked  by  all  save  Heaven)  beneath 

the  storm's  wild  sweep, 
Earth's  unknown  heroes  silently  the  world's  rough 

tempests  brave, 
And,  gliding  noteless  o'er  life's  waste,  sink  to  a 

lameless  grave. 

Yet,  wha^tho'  unknown  ye  warriors,  if  ye  war  for 

Truth  and  Love ! 
Unmarked  below,  your  silent  lives  are  registered 

above; 
When  (he  blood-bought  laurels  of  the  field  beneath 

Time's  touch  shall  die. 
Ye  nameless  ones  of  earth  shall  shine  in  Heaven 

eternally  I 

In  that  all-glorious  land  beyond  the  grave's  dark 
wilderness, 

Where  titles,  riches,  sounding  names,  sink  into 
nothingness, 

The  wretched  beggar's  tattered  garb,  by  honest  vir- 
tue worn, 

Shall  laugh  the  crime-stained  diadems  of  guilty 
kings  to  scorn ! 


Froa  Ibc   Atktaaaa. 

RETROSPECTION. 

Th&t  Time  Ifl  dead  for  erer,  ehild. 
GoM,  froaen,  dead  for  trtt.—ShdUjf. 

Her  hues  of  youthful  life  divine 

Are  turned  to  ashy  pale ; 
For  she  is  dead— that  Aiay  of  mine ; 
Vet  let  me  lift  the  veU  I 

Not  as  with  open  eyes  she  smiled. 
And  breathed  her  balmy  breath ; — 

Still  must  her  look  be  sweet  and  mild ; 
I'll  see  my  May  in  death  I 

No,  nevermore  I  her  look  is  strange — 
You  would  not  see  your  May ; 

Nor  could  you  bear  to  trace  the  change,— > 
Your  eyes  would  turn  away. 

Your  heart  would  die  at  death's  disgrace 

Upon  her  mouth  and  brow : 
Ah !  leave  the  shroud  across  her  face,— 
You  would  not  know  it  now. 


gendeman  j  nst  deceased, — wbo  certainly  nai  lean>- 
eJ  nol  only  by  courtesy,— appeared  in  1791;  but, 
after  a  few  copies  had  been  sold,  be  suppressed  (be 
wbole  ediiioQ,  his  motive  for  wbicb  waa  not  very 
ipparent,  Ihe  literary  merit  of  that  production  being 
beyond  diBpate.  In  bia  twenty- foarlh  year  be  gave 
to  the  world  a  volume  consisting  of  bia  common 
place  laxk,  with  critical  remarks,  under  the  title  of 
"  Curlositiea  of  Lileralure."  This  single  volume 
attracted  attention  in  an  age  wheti  men  of  geoius 
abounded.  Yetitaaslbeo  merely  an  eirgaul  and 
critical  compilation,  though  it  eventaally  became 
the  origin  of  that  celebrated  miscellany  in  which, 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  and  especlallv  from  the 
years  IBIT  to  1324,  in  successive  volumei,  he 
pound  forth  such  a  fund  of  original  research  of 
philosophical,  entertaining  speculaiion,  eipreased  in 
BO  lively  and  agreeable  a  (tyle,  that  the  work  haa 
always  remained  oae  of  the  chief  lavurilea  of  our 
literature. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  passion  for  literaiy  history  display- 
ed itself  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  in  his  la- 
ter years  it  never  desettM  him.  We  therefore  liaVe 
his  "  Q.uartels  of  Authors,''  in  three  volumes,  hii 
"  Calamities  of  Authors,"  in  two  volumes,  and  hia 
"  Illustrations  of  the  Literary  Character,"  in  one 
volume.  Being  placed  in  a  position  of  pecuniary 
independence,  he  was  free  to  indulge  the  tastes,  and 
eiercise  the  talents,  which  have  enabled  him  lo 
build  up  a  repulalioa  that  will  not  speedily  be  for- 
gotten. His  twelve  volumes,  illaslrative  of  the  lite- 
rarv  character,  constitute,  in  themselves,  a  goodly 
collection,  and  yet  they  are  understood  to  have  been 
only  chapters  in  Ihe  great  work  which  it  was  said 
he  was  always  preparing,  iu  the  manner  of  Bayle. 
ilical  or  religious  parlies.  While  in  I  To  the  early  numbers  of  Ihe  Quarterly  J&ti>u  Mr. 
ibed  that  fondness  fur  French  litera-  Disraeli  was  aconiribuior.  His  review  of  "Spence'a 
Anecdotes,"  in  1830,  and  a  vindicaiioti  both  of  the 
moral  atid  poetical  character  of  Pope,  produced  the 
famous  Pope  controversy,  in  which  Mr.  Bowles, 
Lord  Byron  and  others  took  part.  He  was  the  first 
author  who  commenced  research,  od  an  eiiensive 
scale,  amongst  the  manuscripts  of  (be  British  Mu- 
seum. In  the  year  1828,  his  altentiou  was  diverted 
from  his  histoiy  of  Eogtish  literature, — which  he 
was  always  meditating— by  the  strong  desire  that  he 
felt  to  publish  his  views  respecting  the  all-importan( 
age  of  Charles  1.  These,  compriBcd  in  fire  volumes, 
he  gave  to  the  world  at  intervals,  in  the  course  of 
seven  years,  under  the  title  of  "  Conuneutaries  on 
the  Lite  and  Rei^  of  Charles  1."  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  success  of  this  great  histoiical  effort, 
thai  ibe  Unirersity  of  Oxibid  conlened  on  him  tlM 


DUTH  or  THE  iLUER  DisniBLi.— The  pure  and 
honorable  career  of  this  gendeman  reached  its  close 
OD  Wednesday  lasL  He  had  attained  the  advanced 
age  of   eighty-two  years;  and  a  lew  weeks  ago 
was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  usual  health,  and 
in  the  complete  cDjoyment  of  his  iniellecmal  powers. 
The  prevailing  epidemic,  however,  suddenly  assail- 
ing a  constitution  enfeebled  by  age,  soon  assumed 
an  aggravated  form,  and  at  length  this  venerable 
gentleman  sank  under  the  attack.      He  was  bom  at 
Enfield,  in  the  month  of  May,  1766,  and  was  the 
only  child  of  Benjamia  Disraeli,  a  Venetian  mer- 
chant,   who  had  been  many  years  settled  in  the 
country.     He  received  some  instruction  at  a  school 
near  the  place  of  his  nativity,  but,  his  father  con- 
ceiving thai  his  education  could  he  more  advanta- 
geously eouduetrd  in  Holland,  a  considerable  po> 
tion  of   his  boyhood  was  spent  in  that  cotmtry. 
Before  his  departure  for  the  ConiiDent,  however  he 
showed  signs  of  a  very  peecocious  intellect:  for  he 
began  to  write  verses  at  the  age  of  ten,  ana 
■iiieenth  year  addressed  a  poetical  epistle 
Johnson.    Alter  passing  some  time  at  Amsterdam 
and  Levden,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  seve- 
ral modem  languages,  and  where  he  applied  himself 
lo  classical  studies  with  some  attention,  but  ni'''  ~ 
very    extraordinary  success,  he  proceeded  ti 
French  metropolis.    This  visit  lo  Parts  took  pli 
1786,  when  the  great  revolution  was  impending,  and 
when  its  doctrlties  seemed  to  have  obtained  entire 
possession  ot  alt  men's  minds:  but  Mr.  Disraeli 
proved  an  eiceplion.     He  was  then,  and 
throughout  his  long  life,  a  purely  speculati 
aopher, — one  who  never  mingled  in  political  broils, 
orfor  aslugle 
nected  with  pa 
France,  he  imi 

lure  which  always  clung  to  him,  but  which  ia  more 
evideDt  In  bia  criticisms  than  in  his  style  or  senti- 
ments, for  he  wrote  his  vernacular  English  tongue 
with  great  purity,  and  id'  ntilied  himselt  in  all  things 
with  the  land  in  which  he  lived.  On  bis  return  to 
England,  allcr  a  course  of  continental  travel,  he 
published  several  poems,  among  which  it  is  believed 
ihat  "Lines  on  the  Abuse  of  Satire"  was  one;  it 
appeared  in  the  filly-ninth  volume  of  the  aentle- 
man's  Matazine,  and  was  directed  againit  Peter 
Pindar,  who  affected  to  believe  that  it  was  written 
by  Hayley,  and  made  it  a  preleil  for  his  hoslilily  lo 
the  author  of  "The  Trials  of  Temper."  But, 
whether  he  knew  the  real  writer  or  not,  there  never 
was  any  hostility  beiween  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Dr. 
WaJcoti,  "  Th«  Defence  of  Poet^r,"  by  Ihe  learned 
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nonorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
respect—to  use  the  language  of  their  public  orator — 
optimi  regis  optimo  defensaru  After  the  completion 
of  his  commentaries,  he  returned,  with  renewed 
zest,  to  his  literary  history,  and,  re  lying  on  his  strong 
constitution,  united  with  habits  of  unbroken  study, 
he  was  sanguine  enough,  at  the  age  of  threescore 
and  ten,  to  entertain  a  hope  of  completing  this  under- 
taking,  which  he  had  laid  down  on  a  scale  of  six 
volumes ;  but  he  was  stricken  with  blindness  in  the 
year  1839,  and,  although  he  submitted  to  the  opera- 
tion of  couching,  he  could  obtain  no  relief  fi-om  a 
calamity  most  grievous  to  an  historical  author. 
Nevertheless,  he  soon  took  heart,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  his  daughter,  whose  services  he  has  eloquently 
referred  to  in  his  Preface,  'he  gave  the  world  some 
notices  of  the  earlier  period  of  our  literary  history, 
mider  the  title  of  the  **  Amenities  of  Literature."  It 
unfortunately  happened  that,  in  the  progress  of  this 
work,  he  did  not  arrive  at  that  period  of  our  history 
in  which  lay  Mr.  Disraeli's  great  strength — the  life 
of  Pope.  It  has  been  pretty  generally  understood, 
that  he  ^long  Intended  to  write  a  life  of  Pope,  his 
times,  and  his  contemporaries. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Disraeli  took  place  at  his  coim- 
try-seat,  Bradenham-house,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Besides  the  publications  already  referred  to,  and 
others  which  we  have  perhaps  omitted  to  notice, 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  autnor,  in  his  youth,  of  several 
works  of  fiction,  some  ot  which,  published  anony- 
mously, obtained  considerable  reputation.  Among 
these  the  more  remarkable  was  "Mejnoun  and 
Leila  " — the  earliest  Oriental  story  in  our  literature, 
which  was  composed  with  any  reference  to  propriety 
of  costume.  The  Rabelaisian  romance  of  "Flim 
Flams,"  and  the  novel  of  "  Vaurien,"  written  in  all 
the  lurid  blaze  of  French  Conventions  and  Corre- 
sponding Societies,  have  both,  we  believe,  with  au- 
thority, been  attributed  to  him.  He  died  a  widow- 
er,,having  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  unit- 
ed for  more  than  forty  years,  in  the  spring  of  1847. 
He  has  left  one  daugnter  and  three  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom  is  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire. — 

OHRONOLOOY  OF  EUROPEAN   SOyEREIGNS. 

The  DeutuhB  JUlgemeine  Zeitung^  of  Leipsic,  pub- 
lished in  its  number  of  New  Year's-day  the  following 
interesting  statistical  and  chronological  details 
respecting  the  sovereign  houses  of  Europe : — 

"  The  number  of  the  sovereigns  or  reigning  prin- 
ces of  Europe  has  been  lessened  by  two  owing  to 
the  death  or  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-Kothen,  in  which 
his  line  has  become  extinct,  and  the  abdication  of 
the  Duke  of  Lucca  and  the  renunciation  of  his  son, 
who  have  transferred  that  duchy  to  Tuscany— an 
event  which  would  have  been  brought  about,  inde- 
pendently of  this  circumstance,  by  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  Parma;  so  that  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1848,  there  were  only  49  sovereigns  in  Europe,  or 
50,  if  we  include  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

*' Amongst  these  sovereigns  there  are  only  two 
who  are  above  70  years  of  age,  viz.,  the  venerable 
King  of  Hanover,  the  Nestor  of  the  Princes  of 
Europe,  who  is  76  and  a  half  years  of  age,  and  the 
King  of  the  French,  who  is  74  years  and  four 
months  old. 

**  Amongst  the  others,  11  are  between  60  and  70 
years  of  age,  16  between  50  and  60,  nine  between 
40  and  50,  three  between  30  and  40,  and  seven 
between  20  aiid  30 ;  finally,  there  are  two  still  under 
90  years  of  age— the  CLueen  of  Spain,  who  is  nearly 
17  years  and  three  months  old,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wiudeck,  who  is  not  quite  17. 


"  The  sovereign  who,  of  all  the  rest,  has  reigned 
the  longest  period,  is  the  Prince  of  Schaumburg 
Lippe,  who  is  in  the  61st  year  of  his  reign,  including 
the  years  of  his  minority.  Of  the  others,  three  have 
reigned  upwards  of  40  years,  including  the  period  of 
their  minority;  these  are,  the  Princes  of  Lippe- 
Detmold  and  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  and  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  Two  have  reigned 
between  30  and  40  years,  six  between  20  and  30, 
22  between  10  and  20,  and  15  (including  the  elector 
of  Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  only 
assumed  the  reins  of  Government  in  1847),  have 
not  yet  reigned  10  years. 

"Six  sovereigns  are  unmarried,  or  have  never 
been  married.  These  are,  independently  of  the 
Pope,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh^chwerin, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Princes  of  Reuss- 
Scbleiiz,  Reuss-Lobenstein-Eberdorff,  and  Waldeck. 

"Six  are  widowers,  viz.,  the  King  of  Hanover, 
the  Grand  Dukes  of  Darmstardt  and  Olden  burgh, 
the  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  the  Princes  of  Hohen- 
zollem-Sigmaringen,  and  HohenzoUern-Hechingen. 

"  One  sovereign  lives  in  a  state  of  polygamy ; 
another  (the  Elector  of  Hesse)  married  according  to 
the  morganatic  mode,  or  with  the  left  hand ,  36  have 
espoused  princesses  of  reigning  houses ;  and  amongst 
them  one  has  married  a  third  time,  and  eight  a 
second  time. 

*'  The  oldest  of  the  wives  of  these  36  sovereigns 
(amongst  whom  there  are  three  female  crowned 
heads)  is  the  Clueen  of  France,  who  is  65  years  and 
8  months  old;  and  the  youngest  is  the  Duchess  of 
Modena,  who  is  24  years  and  9  months  old.  The 
longest  married  is  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar, 
who  has  been  a  wife  43  years  and  5  months.  Of 
44  sovereigns,  married  or  widowers,  12  have  no 
issue,  or  only  by  morganatic  marriagea  Of  the 
other  32,  those  who  have  the  largest  number  of 
children,  after  the  Sultan,  are  the  Prince  of  Lichten- 
stein,  wno  has  nine ;  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Prince  of  Lippe,  each  of  whom  has  eight;  thie 
Gtueen  of  Portugal  and  the  Ghrand  Duke  of  Baden, 
each  of  whom  has  seven. 

"The  Dukes  of  Saxe  Altenburg  having  only 
daughters,  it  follows  that  only  31  aovereigns  possess 
presumptive  heirs  qualified  to  succeed  them ;  and 
amongst  these  the  King  of  the  French,  has  as  his 
successor,  a  grandson;  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  a 
daughter ;  and  all  the  rest,  sons. 

"Fourteen  sovereigns  have  only  collateral  rela- 
tives as  their  successors;  12  have  brothers;  the 
Gtueen  of  Spain,  her  sister;  and  the  Elector  of 
Hesse,  a  cousin. 

"  Five  sovereigns  are  without  any  certain  succes- 
sors in  their  line,  viz.,  (besides  the  Pope),  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  (whose  brother  has  been  declared  in- 
capable of  reigningL  Ihe  Duke  of  Anhalt-Bernburg 
and  the  Princes  oi  Hohenzollern-Hechingen  and 
Reuse  Lobenstein-EbersdorC 

"  Amongst  the  45  princes  who  are  either  hereditary 
or  presumptive  heirs  (of  whom  the  Prince  of  Elec- 
toral Hesse,  60  years  of  age,  is  the  oldest,  and  the 
Imperial  Princess  of  Brazil,  only  1  year  and  5 
months  old,  is  the  yoimgest),  23  are  nuLiried  to  prin- 
cesses of  equal  birth ;  but  one  of  them,  (he  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark,  has  already  been  divorced  a 
second  time:  18  of  these  princes  have  children, 
amongst  them  the  Prince  John  of  Saxony,  who  baa 
eight,  is  the  possessor  of  the  largest  number. 

"The  folfowing  changes  took  place  in  1847 
amongst  the  members  of  the  sovereign  families : 

'*  The  number  of  deaths  was  14,  including,  as  in 
1846,  three  reigning  prinees,  viz^  the  Elector  of 
Hesse,  the  Dukeof  JUihalt^Kothen,  and  the  Duchess 


